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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  you  would  under- 
take, sir,  to  see  whether  the  privileges  of  the 
very  esteemed  members  of  this  House  have 
been  in  any  way  infringed  upon  by  the 
Treasurer. 

I  remind  you  that  the  member  for  Bramp- 
ton (Mr.  Davis),  in  May  1977,  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  a  number  of  things  were 
said.  You  may  remember  the  statement  your- 
self, Mr.  Speaker.  It  included  a  commitment 
to  "100,000  jobs  a  year  during  the  next 
decade;  900,000  starts  in  housing  over  the 
next  10  years  in  Ontario";  and  a  number  of 
commitments  into  the  next  decade,  including 
a  commitment  to  balancing  the  budget  by 
1981. ' 

That  honourable  member  did  that,  and 
yet  the  Treasurer  yesterday,  in  a  speech  he 
did  not  deliver  but  issued  to  the  press,  said, 
"Beyond  1980,  no  sane  man  should  ever 
venture  a  prediction." 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  don't  think  you  should  attack 
the  Premier  that  way. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  an 
unwarranted  and  unparliamentary  attack  on 
the  member  for  Brampton.  I  would  ask  you, 
in  your  findings,  to  keep  in  mind  that  de- 
pending on  what  your  findings  are,  sir,  the 
member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta)  and  my- 
self stand  ready  to  be  of  service  if  necessary. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  a  judge  of  physicians; 
and  I  can  safely  say  that,  in  addressing  this 
group,  those  comments  I  made  yesterday 
apply  very  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  the  second  attack  on  the 
innocent  bystander.  At  least  I  thank  that's 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  want  me  to  attach  as  much 
levity  to  it  as  he  himself  did. 

I  call  on  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He's  going  to  give  that  speech 
now. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  He's  going  to  tell  us  he 
has  reduced  the  civil  service  by  one. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Can  we  hear  the  statement, 
please? 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
next  Monday,  the  first  ministers  of  Canada 
will  meet  in  Ottawa  to  discuss  the  economy. 
Last  February,  they  and  the  ministers  of 
finance  set  specific  goals  and  objectives  for 
Canada's  future  and,  next  week,  a  review  will 
be  made  of  the  progress  made  so  far.  As  you 
know,  increased  job  stimulation,  reduction 
of  inflation  and  tighter  controls  on  govern- 
ment spending  were  at  the  top  of  their  Febru- 
ary list  of  agreed  goals. 

Today,  as  we  approach  that  meeting  in 
Ottawa,  I  want  to  review  with  members  of 
this  House  some  of  the  steps  Ontario  has 
taken  already  and  some  of  the  ways  we  will 
proceed  to  continue  our  commitment  and 
obligation  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  province. 

In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  this  gov- 
ernment, I  want  also  to  take  this  opportunity 
today  to  outline  our  basic  fiscal  position  and 
to  provide  early  notice  to  the  municipalities 
and  school  boards  of  our  spending  plans  for 
1979-80. 

As  members  of  this  House  are  aware,  we 
have  cut  taxes  in  the  hospitality  industry 
and  in  the  mining  industries.  We  continue  to 
slow  down  the  growth  of  public  sector  spend- 
ing in  the  province.  We  have  stimulated  new 
job  creation  through  measures  such  as  the 
assistance  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
the  summer  employment  programs  which 
were  expanded  this  year.  All  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  largest  year-over-year  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  employed  people 
ever  recorded  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  nearly  all  of 
these  new  jobs  have  been  created  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  my  first  statement  to  this  House  on 
October  24,  I  spoke  about  these  employment 
gains  on  Ontario,  the  strengthening  of  our 
economic  base  and  the  improvement  of  our 
competitive  position.  I  assured  the  House 
then,  and  I  want  to  repeat  now,  that  Ontario 
will  encourage  the  private  sector  to  create 
more    jobs,    because    I    firmly    believe    it    is 
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only  the  private  sector  which  is  able  to 
create  prosperity. 

As  a  government,  we  will  continue  to 
provide  an  attractive  environment  for  in- 
vestment. A  comparison  of  the  growth  rate 
of  almost  four  per  cent  in  Ontario  this  year 
to  the  growth  rate  in  neighbouring  states 
shows  that  industry  shares  our  view  that 
Ontario  is  a  stable  and  dependable  place  in 
which  to  invest  and  expand. 

Certainly  other  measures  will  be  needed 
to  provide  short-term  assistance  as  long  as 
unemployment  remains  unacceptably  high, 
and  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  later. 

However,  today  I  want  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  constraining  public  sector  growth 
in  Ontario. 

For  the  past  three  months,  I  have  been 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  produce  the 
1979-80  spending  plan.  I  am  confident  that 
every  member  of  this  House  will  appreciate 
that  it  is  a  difficult  task  because  of  the  many 
requests  for  extra  funds.  However,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  ministers,  overall 
spending  growth  targets  for  the  next  year 
have  been  agreed  upon.  These  will  continue 
the  trend  Ontario  has  followed  since  1975, 
which  I  believe  is  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment and  an  example  for  every  other  govern- 
ment in  Canada. 

In  the  year  prior  to  Ontario's  initiation  of 
fiscal  restraints  (1974-75),  year-over-year 
spending  increases  were  running  at  almost 
25  per  cent.  In  the  current  year,  they  will 
be  only  about  6.9  per  cent.  I  believe  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
two  years  in  a  row  we  have  kept  the  growth 
in  spending  well  below  the  growth  in  pro- 
vincial revenues  and  gross  provincial  product. 

The  fact  is  that  we  actually  spent  less 
each  year  than  the  budget  estimates  predicted 
and  yet,  at  lower  costs  in  constant  dollars, 
we  were  still  able  to  maintain  the  high 
level  of  public  services  our  citizens  deserve 
and  expect. 

Without  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  govern- 
ment spending  growth,  any  progress  towards 
a  balanced  budget  would  be  impossible.  So 
I  am  pleased  to  say  the  hardest  part  of  the 
process  is  well  on  target.  We  have  managed 
to  control  government  spending  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so.  When  my  predecessor  said 
he  hoped  to  balance  the  budget  by  1981,  he 
also  counted  on  a  growth  in  our  revenues. 
But  as  members  of  this  House  know,  this  is 
the  part  of  the  equation  which  has  not  lived 
up  to  expectations. 

Recent  federal  budgetary  moves  which 
will  mean  a  reduction  of  some  $400  million  in 
our  revenue  next  year-and  I'd  pause  there 


for  a  second  because  even  since  I  talked  to 
the  press  yesterday  I  have  received  a  Telex 
from  Ottawa  changing  some  of  these  figures, 
so  my  figures  are  varying  as  the  inputs  change 
—have  made  this  target  unachievable  with- 
out massive  tax  increases.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  the  actual  amount  of  the  reduction 
and  I'm  basing  the  $400  million  figure  on 
information  I  received  as  recently  as  yes- 
terday afternoon,  by  Telex,  from  Mr.  Chretien. 
I  would  stress  at  this  time  that  we  are 
still  committed  to  a  balanced  budget  and 
we're  still  determined  to  reach  that  goal  as 
soon  as  it  is  fiscally  possible.  By  continuing 
our  policy  of  prudent  management  and  assum- 
ing an  annual  growth  rate  in  the  range  of 
nine  per  cent  in  revenues,  Ontario  will  be 
able  to  balance  its  budget  by  1984. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Are  we  getting  a  new  charter? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  turn  now  to  the  prov- 
ince's spending  plans  for  1979-80.  Details  are 
still  being  finalized  within  the  various  min- 
istries of  government,  but  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple has  been  reached  on  the  overall  rate 
of  increase.  My  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  Wells),  has 
discussed  these  important  matters  with  mem- 
lxrs  of  the  municipal  liaison  committee  and 
has  received  several  recommendations  from 
them  in  their  resolution  of  September  15.  The 
committee,  among  other  things,  has  recom- 
mended that  we  abandon  immediately  the 
revenue-sharing  formula  known  as  the  Ed- 
monton commitment  and  that  transfers  of 
provincial  funds  to  municipalities  in  1979-80 
1w  "commensurate  with  the  rate  of  growth 
of  provincial  expenditures." 

I  want  to  advise  the  House  today  that  our 
government  is  prepared  to  accept  both  these 
recommendations.  Spending  by  the  Ontario 
government  ministries  for  existing  programs 
will  be  limited  to  an  increase  of  about  five 
per  cent  in  the  years  1979-80.  Accordingly, 
we  will  increase  our  transfers  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  school  boards  by  an  average  of 
five  per  cent. 

In  addition,  we  must  meet  our  fixed  obliga- 
tions such  as  charges  to  service  the  public 
debt  and  payments  to  the  teachers  and  public 
service  superannuation  funds,  which  are 
guaranteed  by  this  province.  These,  I  esti- 
mate, will  grow  by  about  12.9  per  cent  in 
the  coming  year.  Thus,  the  estimated  overall 
growth  in  expenditures  will  be  about  six 
per  cent  in  total. 

From  this,  it  can  be  seen  that  our  govern- 
ment will  keep  its  own  programs  well  below 
the  anticipated  growth  rate  of  inflation  in  the 
coming  year.   Details   of  the  funding  of  the 
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major  items  such  as  hospital  budgets,  mu- 
nicipal transfer  payments  and  education 
grants  will  be  made  available  in  the  near 
future  by  the  appropriate  ministers. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  stress 
that  we,  in  this  government,  are  impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  by  the 
municipalities  and  the  school  boards  of  this 
province  in  a  time  of  needed  restraint.  We 
appreciate  the  moral  backing  of  the  munici- 
pal liaison  committee's  stated  commitment 
to  share  in  our  efforts  to  restrain  public 
spending  at  all  levels  of  government. 

No  one  in  this  government  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  restraint  is  easy,  but  I  believe 
the  co-operation  of  the  municipal  leaders  of 
this  province  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
recognition  of  their  important  role  as  re- 
sponsible men  and  women  who  have  an 
obligation,  as  we  do,  to  the  taxpayers  they 
represent. 

I  also  believe  that  we  have  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  most  citizens,  be- 
cause they  know  it  is  their  money  we're 
talking  about  and  their  money  we're  using 
to  pay  the  bills.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
individuals  and  groups  in  our  society  and 
I  would  hope  every  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature, understand  and  accept  the  fact  that 
demands  on  government  have  to  be  moder- 
ated. 

Following  next  week's  first  ministers'  meet- 
ing on  economic  matters,  our  government 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  appraise  and 
comment  on  possible  new  economic  initia- 
tives, and  my  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  and 
I  look  forward  to  reporting  back  to  the 
House  on  that. 

We  want  to  make  any  such  programs 
created  by  the  provinces  complementary  to 
the  efforts  of  the  federal  government  and 
we  wish  to  avoid  duplication.  However,  at 
a  time  when  unemployment  is  unacceptably 
high,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  new 
jobs  being  created,  this  government  will  feel 
free  to  act  with  incentive  packages  when 
such  a  move  would  be  both  wise  and  right. 

[2:15] 

These  will  be  designed  so  they  do  not 
become  a  part  of  continuing  programs  of 
ministries,  because  in  this  way  we  will 
have  the  needed  flexibility  to  assist  in  the 
job-creation  efforts  in  the  province  at  appro- 
priate times,  rather  than  adding  to  the  fixed 
burden  of  the  government  in  both  good  and 
bad  cycles  of  the  economy. 

I  am  confident  that  members  of  this 
Legislature  will  support  this  government's 
efforts  to  restrain  government  spending  and 


to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  stable 
economy  and  an  assurance  that  the  legiti- 
mate needs  and  aspirations  of  all  Ontarians 
can  be  fulfilled. 

VENDOR  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Today  I  would  like  to 
announce  to  the  honourable  members  the 
implementation  of  the  vendor  information 
program,  a  new  initiative  undertaken  by  my 
ministry's  retail  sales  tax  branch  as  part  of 
our  ongoing  efforts  to  improve  access  and 
services  to  taxpayers  and  the  public. 

As  many  will  be  aware,  18  months  ago  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue  introduced  a  new 
series  of  tax  bulletins  to  inform  the  public 
about  changes  in  taxing  legislation  and  to 
provide  clear  interpretive  rulings  in  those 
areas  where  misunderstanding  might  exist. 
These  bulletins,  in  conjunction  with  the 
technical  seminar  program  and  advanced 
ruling  system,  form  the  basis  of  a  compre- 
hensive campaign  to  convey  straightforward 
unequivocal  information  to  those  collecting 
and  remitting  tax  on  behalf  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to  report  today 
that  the  tax  bulletin  program  has  worked 
very  well.  My  ministry  has  been  enormously 
encouraged  by  the  supportive  response  from 
the  business  community  and  has,  as  a  result, 
carefully  reviewed  other  means  to  dissem- 
inate information  which  might  be  introduced 
in  support  of  the  tax  bulletin  system. 

The  vendor  information  program  comes 
as  a  major  and  positive  product  of  this 
study.  The  new  program  comprises  two 
parts.  First,  a  vendor  information  kit  con- 
taining a  new  publication,  the  vendor  in- 
formation booklet,  and  companion  literature 
is  designed  to  introduce  new  retailers  to  re- 
tail sales  tax  collection  procedures. 

The  second  part  is  a  follow-up  program 
of  personalized  assistance  conducted  by 
trained  staff  to  explain  the  kit  to  new 
vendors  and  subsequently  visit  new  busi- 
nesses to  answer  any  further  questions  in 
more  detail. 

We  believe  this  twofold  educational  ap- 
proach will  be  of  significant  value  to  new 
businesses  in  their  first  critical  years  and 
will  effectively  respond  to  many  of  the  new 
vendors'  concerns  before  they  escalate  into 
problems. 

The  vendor  information  kit  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  no  charge  to  the  30,000  new 
retail  businesses  expected  to  register  with 
the  retail  sales  tax  branch  during  the  next 
12    months    and   will    also   be    available   on 
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request  to  120,000  other  small  businesses 
presently  dealing  with  the  ministry. 

In  addition,  the  vendor  information  book- 
let will  be  made  available  at  all  retail  sales 
tax  and  Northern  Affairs  offices,  the  consumer 
service  bureaus  of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  and  the  small  busi- 
ness division  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism. 

The  vendor  information  booklet  will  also 
shortly  be  available  in  French. 

The  vendor  information  program  is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  by  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  to  this  government's  commitment 
to  improve  customer  services  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Premier  earlier  this  year. 

Clearly,  taxing  statutes  must  be  admin- 
istered in  a  way  that  is  thoroughly  compre- 
hensible to  the  businessman  collecting  retail 
sales  tax  on  behalf  of  the  government.  I  be- 
lieve this  new  program  goes  a  long  way  in 
support  of  this  objective. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point 
out  to  the  honourable  members  that  during 
this  week  and  next  the  retail  sales  tax  branch 
is  staging  a  public  information  exhibit  in 
the  Macdonald  Block.  This  exhibit  is  similnr 
to  those  staged  at  a  number  of  fall  and 
country  fairs  throughout  the  province,  as  part 
of  the  revenue  division's  information  pro- 
gram. I  would  encourage  the  members  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  view  the  exhibit  first 
hand. 

WINTARIO 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  provide  this  House  with  a  progress 
report  on  the  Wintario  lottery  and  Wintario 
grants  program,  as  well  as  outline  a  number 
of  new  directions  we  plan  to  follow. 

I  believe  there  will  be  general  consensus 
in  this  House  that  the  Wintario  grants  pro- 
gram since  its  inception  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly successful  as  a  measure  in  helping 
municipalities  and  voluntary  community 
organizations  across  Ontario  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  and  recreational  facilities 
and  resources. 

No  fewer  than  19,800  projects,  large  and 
small,  capital  and  non-capital,  have  been 
approved.  Since  it  began  in  May  1975,  over 
$216  million  has  been  generated  by  the  On- 
tario Lottery  Corporation  for  the  Wintario 
grants  program.  Over  $139  million  has  been 
spent  to  date  and  the  balance  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  approved  capital  projects  which 
have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Wintario  has  paid  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  over  2,800  capital  projects.  Be- 
cause of  the  matching  arrangement,  we  are 


an  important  partner  in  a  half-billion  dollar 
capital  construction  program.  Probably  every 
member  in  this  House  has,  in  various  ways 
and  at  various  times,  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  Wdntario- 
aided  projects  in  his  or  her  constituency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Even  in  Niagara  Falls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  In  the  capital  projects 
program  alone,  what  we  have  done  is  quite 
remarkable.  A  substantial  number  of  new 
facilities  have  been  developed  to  accom- 
modate recreational  activities.  These  include: 
96  new  arenas  and  curling  rinks,  24  swim- 
ming pools,  over  365  different  outdoor  rec- 
reational amenities,  160  community  centres 
and  195  creative  playgrounds. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  window  dressing.  We 
know  all  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  In  the  cultural  area,  new 
building  projects  include  15  new  libraries,  18 
art  galleries  and  museums,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  theatres. 

Mr.  Mancini:  You  are  always  patting  your- 
self on  the  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Aside  from  new  construc- 
tion, we  have  also  helped  finance  a  major 
renewal  program  for  existing  buildings.  Over 
375  arenas,  385  community  centres,  60 
libraries  and  50  theatres,  museums  and  gal- 
leries have  been  renovated. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Wintario  has  also  provided 
total  funding  for  the  adaptation  of  43 
culture  and  recreation  facilities  to  provide 
access  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  If  the  members  don't 
want  to  hear  these  statements,  our  guests 
want  to  hear  them.  Would  you  please  be 
quiet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  In  addition  to  meeting 
obvious  community  recreational  and  cultural 
needs  through  the  construction  of  these 
facilities,  a  significant  byproduct  has  been 
the  creation  of  job  opportunities,  both  in  the 
construction  industry  and  the  management 
of  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  mean  the  government 
is  creating  jobs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Under  the  Wintario  non- 
capital grants  program,  we  have  increased 
opportunities  for  community  groups  to  travel, 
purchase  equipment,  host  conferences  and 
workshops,  undertake  media  and  publicity 
projects  and  complete  many  other  worth- 
while projects. 
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It  is  normal  for  any  social  program,  and 
especially  one  with  such  wide  parameters 
as  Wintario,  to  take  two  or  three  years  to 
mature,  for  people  to  fully  understand  its 
possibilities  for  assistance.  The  Wintario  pro- 
gram has  been  no  exception.  Its  success  has 
been  so  tremendous  that  the  demand  for 
Wintario  funds  has  grown  each  year  to  the 
point  where  present  demand  for  funds  is 
approximately  double  our  current  revenue. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  plan  our  future  program  in  a  way 
which  will  achieve  the  maximum  impact  on 
high  priority  cultural  and  recreational  needs 
within  the  anticipated  available  revenue. 

This  is  not  a  new  and  sudden  revelation. 
In  October,  as  members  likely  know,  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  Wintario  non- 
capital grants  program.  Example:  travel  to 
invitational  events  is  now  limited  to  within 
Canada.  This  was  a  move  felt  particularly 
useful  in  the  light  of  our  international  dollar 
exchange  problems.  However,  this  regulation 
will  not  affect  in  any  way  the  opportunities 
for  Ontario  athletes  to  compete  in  inter- 
national championships.  We  are  also  remov- 
ing our  support  for  trophies  and  plaques 
which  have  traditionally  been  funded  by  the 
community.  It  is,  however,  in  the  capital 
grants  part  of  the  program,  which  accounts 
for  roughly  75  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue, 
where  we  have  been  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  ways  and  means  of  adjusting  future 
requests  for  assistance  to  anticipated  future 
revenue. 

We  have  considered,  and  for  the  time  being 
refected,  for  example,  the  expedient  approach 
of  simply  reducing  our  matching  portions  to 
all  requests  without  reducing  in  any  way  the 
number  of  requests  through  exclusion  of 
certain  categories.  We  have  also  examined 
the  possibility  of  insisting  that  a  municipal 
government  contribution  of  five  per  cent 
toward  a  local  non-government  project  should 
serve  as  a  prerequisite  to  any  Wintario  fund- 
ing. In  fact,  this  proposal  was  so  widely 
discussed  that  it  was  perceived  to  be  ministry 
policy. 

It  was  felt  this  requirement  would  have 
the  advantage  of  guaranteeing  that  any  non- 
government request  for  capital  assistance 
enjoyed  community-wide  support  and  pre- 
sumably met  a  recognized  community-wide 
need.  However,  it  could  be  argued,  and  in- 
deed has  been  in  this  House,  that  applying 
the  municipal  grant  as  a  precondition  results 
in  a  de  facto  veto  power  by  our  local  gov- 
ernments for  any  Wintario  grants  going  to 
a  non-governmental  group.  Moreover,  many 
voluntary   organizations  pride  themselves  on 


their  independence  of  the  tax  base.  There- 
fore, it  is  believed  this  potential  veto  is  not 
acceptable. 

After  having  reviewed  a  number  of  ways 
whereby  future  requests  could  be  balanced 
with  anticipated  revenue,  we  have  concluded 
that  the  most  equitable  and  rational  approach 
is  to  develop  a  province-wide  inventory  of 
all  cultural  and  recreational  facilities  and 
programs  and  carry  out  a  survey  of  unmet 
needs.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  inventory 
and  study  of  needs,  we  will  be  able  to  set 
our  priorities  and  criteria  on  a  local,  regional 
and  provincial  basis  for  future  capital  grants 
programs.  Concurrent  with  and  as  part  of  a 
province-wide  study,  we  will  also  encourage 
local  needs  studies  and  will  provide  Wintario 
financing  for  such  studies. 

In  conducting  this  province-wide  review, 
we  will  consult  with  the  municipalities  and 
other  client  groups  and  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding members  of  this  House.  Effective  to- 
day, we  will  defer  consideration  of  all  new 
capital  applications  until  the  review  has  been 
completed  and  new  priorities  and  criteria 
established. 

I  should  stress  immediately  that  this  in 
no  manner  means  that  funding  under  the 
Wintario  program  will  grind  to  a  halt.  As 
indicated  earlier,  the  non-capital  grants  ap- 
plications will  be  received  and  processed 
without  interruption  on  the  basis  of  revised 
categories  issued  in  October.  In  addition, 
applications  for  capital  planning  and  feasi- 
bility studies  will  continue  to  be  considered. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  all  capital 
applications  on  which  there  has  been  a 
freeze  since  August  1  will  now  move  forward 
and  will  be  nrocessed  under  the  existing  cri- 
teria as  detailed  in  the  1978  applicants'  guide. 
In  addition,  the  ministry  will  accept  until 
December  31,  1978  outstanding  capital  grant 
applications  for  specific  projects  which  have 
been  under  detailed  discussion  with  ministry 
consultants;  nor  will  this  survey  delay  the 
payment  of  financial  commitments  made  to 
approved  projects  in  various  stages  now 
under  way.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  cate- 
gory payments  of  $100  million  will  be  made 
in  the  next  few  fiscal  vears. 

This  time  period,  during  which  we  will  be 
conducting  the  survey  and  establishing  pri- 
orities and  criteria,  will  also  provide  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  ascertain  more 
clearly  the  anticipated  revenue  from  Win- 
tario within  the  context  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  lottery  field. 

Finally,  as  a  further  indication  that  Win- 
tario hals  by  no  means  come  to  an  end  of 
a  successful  journey  and,  in  fact,  is  only  fac- 
ing a  possible  change  in  direction,  I  would 
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like  to  assure  the  House  at  this  time  of  our 
intention  to  proceed  shortly  on  a  new  Half- 
Back  program.  Members  will  recall  that  ear- 
lier this  year  non-winning  Wintario  tickets 
could  be  used  to  reduce  the  purchase  price  of 
Canadian-authored  books  and  Canadian 
magazines. 

That  variation  of  the  Half-Back  program 
was  successful  not  only  in  stimulating  the 
public  to  support  Canadian  culture  financial- 
ly, but  also  in  raising  the  public's  awareness 
of  our  culture  by  focusing  a  greater  attention 
on  Canadian  authors.  We  plan  under  the  new 
version  of  Half-Back  to  provide  simiilar 
benefits  to  Canadian  films  and  records. 

I  hope  that  my  ministry  can  continue  to 
enjoy  the  support  of  members  on  all  sides 
of  this  House  in  planning  and  implementing 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  Wintario  lottery 
funds  for  the  cultural  and  recreational  needs 
of  the  province. 

GREAT  LAKES  WATER 
QUALITY  AGREEMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  have  a  brief  statement 
to  inform  the  honourable  members  about  the 
signing  of  a  revised  agreement  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  on  the  water  qual- 
ity of  the  Great  Lakes  which  took  place  yes- 
terday  in  Ottawa.  As  most  of  the  members 
are  now  aware,  the  new  agreement  reaffirms 
the  determination  of  both  countries  to  restore 
and  enhance  the  ecosystem  of  the  Great 
Lakes  basin. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  take  part  in  this 
brief  ceremony  on  behalf  of  the  province 
since  Ontario  is  not  only  the  chief  Canadian 
beneficiary  to  the  agreement,  but  we  have 
shared  with  Environment  Canada  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  implementation  of  the 
agreement  and  contributed  substantial  effort 
and  resources  toward  its  clean  water 
objectives. 

The  new  Canada-US  agreement  brings  up 
to  date  the  provisions  contained  in  the  ori- 
ginal agreement  signed  in  Ottawa  in  April 
1972.  That  agreement  has  resulted  in  much 
progress  towards  improvement  of  Great  Lakes 
water  quality.  Under  its  terms,  a  review  was 
to  be  undertaken  within  five  years  to  see  how 
effectively  it  was  working  and  where  improve- 
ments could  be  made.  The  review  was  car- 
ried out  by  Canadian  and  US  negotiators 
with  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  and  with  the 
involvement  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  the  eight  Great  Lakes  states  and  the 
public  in  both  countries. 

The  new  agreement  not  only  strengthens 
the    1972    agreement,    but   calls   for   various 


additional   programs    and   measures   to   meet 
problems  in  Great  Lakes  pollution  which  have 
come  to  light  or  were  not  fully  understood 
in  the  early  1970s. 
[2:30] 

Significant  revision  or  improvements  over 
the  original  agreement  include  programs  to 
strengthen  and  renew  the  commitment  of 
both  countries  to  control  pollution  from 
municipal  and  industrial  sources,  with  sources 
that  have  ben  pinpointed  to  date  to  be  under 
control  by  1983;  more  effective  control  of 
persistent  toxic  substances  and  other  pollut- 
ants; identification  of  airborne  pollutants  en- 
tering the  Great  Lakes;  identification  and 
control  of  pollution  from  agricultural,  for- 
estry and  other  land-use  activities;  better 
surveillance  and  monitoring  mechanisms; 
placing  new  limits  on  radioactivity;  and 
provisions  aimed  at  further  reducing  phos- 
phorus loadings. 

With  regard  to  a  reduction  in  phosphorus 
loadings,  I  would  report  at  this  time  that 
Ontario  has  met  its  commitments  with  re- 
gard to  installing  phosphorus  removal 
facilities  at  all  major  municipal  sewage 
works  in  the  province.  Several  large  US 
cities  have  not  yet  kept  pace— Detroit, 
Toledo,  Syracuse,  Niagara  Falls  and  Cleve- 
land— but  they  intend  to  have  these  facilities 
operating  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  said  that  10  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  That's  them,  not  us. 
As  members  are  aware,  the  Ontario  program 
of  water  quality  surveillance  and  assessment 
covers  the  nearshore  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Cost  is  shared  equally  with  the 
federal  government  under  Canada-Ontario 
agreement. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  new  inter- 
national agreement  yesterday,  Ontario  in- 
tends to  renegotiate  the  federal-provincial 
agreement  to  take  into  consideration  the  new 
international  agreement's  focus  on  toxic  sub- 
stances and  pollution  of  the  lakes  from  land- 
use  and  atmospheric  sources. 

The  valuable  role  of  the  IJC  in  monitor- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  international 
agreement  will  be  continued.  The  commis- 
sion will  send  a  full  report  to  governments 
on  the  progress  toward  achievement  of  the 
general  and  specific  objectives  each  and 
every  year. 

PC  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker:  yesterday  I  was  in  personal 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  William  M.  Kelly, 
chairman,  PC  Fund  Ontario. 
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Mr.  Eaton:   I  hope  you  contributed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  normally  don't  get  such 
applause  for  myself.  The  letter  urged  me 
to  mail  today  a  cheque  for  the  support  of 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  touched  by  this 
personal  consideration  from  as  suspicious  a 
person   as   the   bagman   for  the   Tory  party. 

Mr.   Breithaupt:   Auspicious  or  suspicious? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  How  much  are  you 
sending? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Two  questions  come  to 
mind.  Is  the  Tory  party  so  rich  that  it  can 
send  this  out  indiscriminately  to  everybody 
in  the  province,  or  is  it  so  poor  that  it  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  people  as  long  iden- 
tified with  the  New  Democratic  Party  as 
myself? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  political  ecumenism  which  this  letter 
seems  to  suggest,  I  would  like  to  send  over 
to  the  Premier  an  application  form  to 
join  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  is  sent  to  all  the  Cadillac 
owners. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  no  guarantee  he  will 
get  in  though. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  draw  to  the 
Premier's  attention  that  on  the  back  of  the 
application  form  there  is  a  declaration  which 
states  that  you  must  not  be  a  member  of 
any  other  political  party.  Assuming  that  he 
is  qualified,  I  would  be  glad  to  sponsor  his 
membership  into  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Hon.    Mr.   Davis:    The   member's  party  is 
unlike    our    own   party,   where    one    doesn't 
need   sponsorship  to  enter- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  right. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    —where   we   are  totally 

democratic- 
Mr.  Foulds:  You  just  have  to  look  at  the 

member   for    Oriole    (Mr.    Williams)    to   see 

that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  where  we  don't 
need  to  declare  that  we  accept  and  will 
abide  by  the  principles,  program  and  con- 
stitution of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  don't  have  a  program. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  free  thinkers.  I 
appreciate  this  very  much.  I  will  certainly 
assess  it  very  carefully  and  I  know  what  the 
result  will  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  do  I  know  what  the 
result  is  going  to  be  to  this. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  honourable 
member  should  be  flattered.  The  people  on 
this  side  of  the  House  sense  there  are  those 
rare  occasions  when  he  is  beginning  to  show 
a  little  maturity  and  objective  political 
judgement.  When  Mr.  Kelly  asked  me  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who 
might  be  willing  to  contribute,  the  member 
for  York  South  was  first  of  the  list. 

I  confess,  and  we  have  confessed  this  be- 
fore, the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  is 
attempting  to  broaden  its  base  for  financial 
support. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indiscriminately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  this  occasion,  we 
probably  have  gone  a  shade  too  far.  We  even 
have  purchased  the  odd  subscription  list.  I 
will  check  for  the  honourable  member's  own 
comfort  that  this  isn't  the  Playboy  subscrip- 
tion list,  that  possibly  being  the  reason  he 
was  canvassed  for  support. 

I  know  it  was  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  suppose  we  can  stand  a 
little  levity  here  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
member  for  York  South  failed  to  indicate 
which,  if  any,  of  his  privileges  has  been 
violated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  political 
integrity  has  been  challenged. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Just  endorse  the  cheque  and 
send  it  back. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  even  sent  it  through 
the  mail. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  mail  is  too  fast. 
Mr.  Ashe:  It  was  mailed  in  June. 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Last  year. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

ASBESTOS  WORKERS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
the  minister  aware  of  reports  now  before  the 
United  States'  House  education  and  labour 
committee  which  would  appear  to  indicate 
the  possibility  that  Canadian  Johns-Manville 
Company  Limited  and  Raybestos-Manhattan 
may  have  withheld  from  workers  processing 
asbestos  in  this  province  evidence  of  the  po- 
tentially deadly  effects  of  exposure  to  asbestos? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Are  you  only  getting  on  to 
this  now? 

Mr.  Martel:  Three  years. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Will  the  minister  attempt 
to  obtain  the  documents  which  have  been 
presented  in  front  of  that  particular  com- 
mittee, and  would  he  report  to  this  House, 
in  consultation  with  his  colleague  the  Attor- 
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ney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry),  whether  in  his 
view  there  are  any  grounds  either  for  the 
laying  of  charges  or  for  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  to  launch  a  suit  against  the 
companies  in  question,  if  in  fact  information 
known  to  the  companies  was  withheld  negli- 
gently from  the  workers  who  may  have 
become  victims  as  a  consequence? 

Mr.  Mart  el:  Stop  apologizing  for  them.  You 
mean  "deliberately." 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Criminally  negligent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
of  the  report  that  was— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  word  is  "negligent." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Carry  on. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Poor  Elie,  he  doesn't  under- 
stand what  "negligent"  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  members  don't  see 
each  other  very  often. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Thank  heaven. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  aware  of  the  report 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning,  and  of 
course  I  would  be  interested  in  obtaining 
a  copy  of  that  report. 

For  the  member's  own  information,  he 
might  wish  to  know  the  background  of  what 
has  gone  on  in  Ontario  in  the  past.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  1972,  for  ex- 
ample, we  set  our  present  standard  of  two 
fibres  per  cubic  centimetre,  which  was  then 
the  lowest  in  North  America.  For  30  years 
copies  of  chest  x-ray  reports  on  workers  in 
the  asbestos  area  were  sent  not  only  to  the 
plant  doctor  but  to  the  workers  as  well.  For 
some  six  years,  the  general  practitioner  of 
each  worker  has  received  a  copy  of  the  x-ray 
report. 

In  addition  to  that,  our  special  services 
and  research  division  has  recently  carried 
out  a  study  for  data-base  purposes  about 
asbestos-related  disease,  having  in  mind  that 
we  may  soon  want  to  release  a  new  standard 
in  that  area. 

I  should  also  like  to  tell  the  member  that 
we  are  already  in  the  process  of  setting  up 
a  list  of  present  and  past  employees  of  Johns- 
Manville  so  that  we  can  become  aware  of 
what  kind  of  exposure  they  have  had.  If  the 
exposure  has  been  sufficient,  they  should  be 
advised  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  should  be  advised  of  the  possibility  of 
a  claim. 

Regardless  of  all  that,  I'm  still  most  in- 
terested in  what  the  member  has  brought  up. 
It  was  quoted  in  the  paper  and  I  would 
be  interested  in  seeing  what  the  report  down 
there  had  to  say. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
considering  specifically  the  letter  allegedly  in 
the  hands  of  lawyers  that  indicates  Johns- 
Manville  warned  Americans  about  asbestos 
dangers  by  means  of  labelling  in  1964  but 
did  not  do  so  in  Canada  until  1968,  does 
the  minister  not  think  there  might  be  grounds 
for  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  on 
behalf  of  workers  who  may  have  been  ex- 
posed between  the  years  1964  and  1968,  to 
actually  bring  a  suit  against  the  company, 
given  the  fact  that  as  individual  work  people 
they  do  not  have  that  option  apparently, 
under  the  law  of  this  province?  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  to  review  this  matter  with  a 
possibility  of  opening  it  in  a  civil  action  on 
behalf  of  those  people  who  were  exposed 
during    those    particular    years? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Another  Dow  Chemical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated 
an  interest  in  obtaining  the  information  that 
is  before  that  committee.  I  have  also  indicated 
the  existing  and  past  interest  of  this  mlinistrv 
in  the  problems  related  to  asbestos,  as  well 
as  our  ongoing  studies  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine what  exposure  past  and  present  work- 
ers have  been  subjected  to.  I  feel  that's  a 
responsibility  we  have  demonstrated;  an 
ability  and  a  desire  to  look  into  and  manage 
the  problem.  I  think  that  is  as  good  a  com- 
mitment as  I  can  make  today. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  minister  will  recall  that  some 
months  ago  in  this  House  I  asked  if  it  was 
not  time  that  the  government  of  Ontario 
instituted,  as  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States,  a  massive  public  campaign  to  locate 
those  workers  who  worked  in  asbestos  dur- 
ing the  war  and  since. 

The  answer,  as  I  recall  it,  was  that  doctors 
were  on  the  lookout  for  people  who  had  a 
direct  relationship  or  who  had  worked  re- 
cently in  asbestos  where  they  knew  this  was 
the  case.  I  don't  think  that  is  sufficient. 

I  am  wondering  if  it's  not  now  time,  in 
view  of  the  rather  damning  evidence  that  is 
appearing,  that  we  initiated  a  massive  cam- 
paign, through  public  notices  and  so  on,  to 
locate  all  those  who  worked  in  asbestos  dur- 
ing the  war  and  since  the  war. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East  refers  to  con- 
tacting doctors,  I  think  he  is  referring  to  the 
federal  department's  thought  that,  through 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  they  would 
like  to  contact  physicians  through  Canada 
to  see  if  there  are  any  work  histories  that 
they  may  know  of  with  regard  to  exposure 
to  asbestos.  What  they  are  involved  in  is  in 
the  federal  area. 
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What  we  are  involved  in  is  collecting  the 
names  of  workers,  past  and  present,  who 
have  worked  in  asbestos  factories,  reviewing 
any  exposure  they  have  had  and  deciding 
whether  they  should  be  contacted  and  wheth- 
er  the   board   should   be   contacted. 

I  am  always  willing  to  hear  opinions  and 
to  get  advice  about  it,  but  I  would  hesitate 
to  try  to  start  public  notices  about  it  and 
create  great  anxiety  in  people's  minds  when 
they  may  not  really  have  a  problem,  but  I 
am  always  ready  to  discuss  that  with  people. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Would  the  Minister  of  La- 
bour, when  looking  at  information  of  this 
kind,  also  consider  the  undertaking — with 
the  ministries  of  Health  and  Environment — 
of  epidemiological  studies,  not  only  of  those 
who  worked  in  these  plants  and  their  families 
but  also  those  who  lived  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhoods  of  plants  where  much  as- 
bestos was  being  processed,  in  order  to  fol- 
low up,  20  years  later,  on  the  health  hazards 
that  may  have  arisen  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods? 

The  minister  will  know  from  his  previous 
work  that  such  studies  have  been  done  in 
certain  chemical  industries  and  that  neigh- 
bourhood problems  have  occurred  as  well. 
Would  he  consider  proper  epidemiological 
investigation  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  referred  earlier  to  the 
fact  that  our  special  studies  and  services 
branch  had  recently  carried  out  a  review  of 
current  knowledge  regarding  asbestos-related 
diseases.  One  purpose  of  that  study  was  to 
enable  us  to  have  better  information  re- 
garding any  proposed  change  in  the  regula- 
tion. But  another  object  was  that  the  study 
should  act  as  a  feasibility  study  regarding 
the  possibility  of  a  larger  epidemiological 
study. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  be  prepared  at  the 
moment  to  commit  myself  to  the  type  of 
study  referred  to  by  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position until  I  have  the  results  of  those 
studies  that  have  been  undertaken  already. 
But  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr. 
Parrott)  is  here,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  heard 
the  honourable  member's  remarks  and  will 
be   discussing  them  with   me. 

Mr.  Martel:  Would  the  minister  not  con- 
sider a  similar  approach  directed  to  the 
sintering  plant  in  Sudbury,  where  it  was 
necessary  for  the  steelworkers  to  use  their 
paper  to  advertise  across  this  country  and 
the  United  States  to  try  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  those  workers  who  had  worked 
in  the  sintering  plant  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  get  in  touch  with  their  doctor? 

Isn't  that  the  direction  we  should  be  go- 
ing as  a  province,  to  get  people  who  worked 


in  the  plants  for  a  particular  period  of  time 
to  go  to  see  their  doctors  to  determine  if 
there  are  any  problems,  and  isn't  it  only 
by  advertising  that  we  can  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  am  not  averse  to  any  search  to 
find  workers  who  may  have  been  exposed. 
Obviously  the  fact  that  all  these  studies 
have  been  undertaken  and  are  under  way 
is  a  demonstration  of  our  desire.  Again,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  think  about  and  to 
talk  to  others  about  the  benefit  that  might 
be  achieved  by  publicizing  the  program.  If 
it  was  unnecessary,  because  we  were  able 
to  get  adequate  records  about  past  em- 
ployees, then  I  would  really  doubt  whether 
it  is  necessary.  But  I  am  certainly  willing 
to  keep  that  in  mind. 
[2:45] 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Premier 
regarding  a  statement  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  on  natural  gas  policy 
within  Canada. 

Does  the  Premier  endorse  the  minister's 
apparent  view  that  natural  gas  pipelines 
should  not  be  extended  past  Montreal?  If  so, 
does  he  not  believe  that  by  forcing  the  price 
of  natural  gas  down  by  preventing  ad- 
ditional exports  from  Alberta,  there  might 
be  greater  penetration  into  the  Montreal  gas 
market  and  we  might  be  able,  in  fact,  in 
places  east  of  Montreal,  to  supplant  the  pres- 
ent use  of  imported,  very  expensive  im- 
ported oil  and  become  more  dependent  upon 
our  own  resources? 

Why  has  Ontario  not  taken  a  very  firm 
position  against  the  export  of  natural  gas 
and  in  favour  of  supplanting  oil  with  natural 
gas  wherever  possible  by  lowering  the  price 
of  natural  gas  and  forcing  it  to  be  sold  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  really  is  a  question 
in  many  parts.  I  think  the  province  of 
Ontario  really  has  not  objected.  We  have 
been  asked  for  points  of  view  on  the  ex- 
tension of  natural  gas  pipelines.  If  memory 
serves  me  correctly  we  have  supported  the 
extension  to  Montreal  and  the  surrounding 
community.  Certainly  from  our  standpoint, 
if  it  makes  economic  sense,  if  it  solves  prob- 
lems, obviously  we  would  prefer  to  see 
this  Canadian,  or  Albertan  resource-one  has 
to  be  careful  how  one  phrases  it-used  with- 
in this  country. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  They  are  not  synonymous. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  very  sad  story. 

Mr.  Mancini:  You  were  right  the  first 
time. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  do  you  mean  I 
am  right  the  first  time?  I  am  right  the  second 
time  too,  and  the  third  time. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  really  specu- 
lating a  great  deal  here  if  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  suggesting  that:  (a)  there  is 
that  large  a  market  east  of  Montreal;  and 
(b),  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  natural 
gas  as  a  replacement  for  oil  that  would  in  a 
significant  way  affect,  shall  we  say  the 
market  price  of  natural  gas. 

I  am  no  expert  in  the  marketing  of  natural 
gas,  I  don't  pretend  to  be.  Nor  can  I  pre- 
dict accurately  just  how  many  uses  can  be 
made  of  natural  gas  that  are  presently  be- 
ing served  by  oil.  Assuming  that  gasoline 
for  one's  automobile  or  the  trucking  indus- 
try, or  diesel  fuel,  are  among  the  major 
consumer  uses  of  oil— obviously  we  are  not 
running  automobiles  on  natural  gas  yet— 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  just  have  to  tell 
the- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Don't  bother;  stop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  want  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  understand,  and  not  to 
misunderstand  I  think,  what  was  a  pretty 
logical  presentation  by  the  Minister  of 
Energy  pointing  out  some  of  the  practical 
problems  we  face. 

No  one  is  objecting  to  the  extension  of 
the  pipeline  from  Montreal,  but  I  think  it 
has  to  be  relatively  viable  economically.  I 
think  it  has  to  serve  some  purpose  that  is 
for  the  general  benefit,  perhaps  not  in  the 
first  six  months  or  year  but  certainly  at  some 
point  in  time.  I  just  hope  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  doesn't  think  we  are  totally 
inflexible  in  these  matters.  The  Minister  of 
Energy  was  trying  to  give  as  reasonable  a 
presentation  of  the  position  as  he  could; 
and  I  think  in  terms  of  logic,  et  cetera,  it 
made  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
can  the  Premier  explain  why  it  is  that  his 
Minister  of  Energy  meets  with  the  ministers 
of  energy  of  the  other  provinces  to  adopt 
some  kind  of  common  position  with  which  to 
face  the  federal  government?  Given  the  fact 
that  in  most  of  the  key  issues  of  the  day  the 
Premier  would  certainly  understand  that  we, 
as  a  consuming  province,  have  to  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  obtain  concessions  and  com- 
promises from  the  producing  province  of 
Alberta,  why  in  heaven's  name  would  there 
be  a  policy  of  attempting  to  line  up  with 
Alberta  against  the  feds,  when  about  the  only 
power  we  have  against  Alberta  to  bring 
them  to  some  Canadian  view  when  it  comes  to 


pricing  their  oil  and  gas,  is  the  federal 
power  in  this  regard? 

Surely  this  is  a  case  where  we  are  lining 
up  on  the  wrong  side  for  the  consumers  of 
this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  should  be  relatively  careful  in 
pursuing  this.  If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  saying  the  Minister  of  Energy  of  this 
province  shouldn't  meet  to  discuss  common 
problems  with  ministers  of  energy  or  mines 
from  across  this  country,  I  really  don't  think 
he  means  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  supported  it,  and  it's 
going  to  result  in  another  dollar  a  barrel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  former 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  that  his  people 
haven't  really  got  too  good  a  position  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yours  seems  to  change  with 
each  conference.  Why  are  you  supporting 
the  extra  dollar  per  barrel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  government  has 
battled  going  to  world  prices,  while  his 
leader  and  his  party  has  been  advocating 
world  price  from  day  one. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  sold  out 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They're  extremely 
vulnerable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  does  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  the  Premier  would  tell 
the  truth  it  would  be  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  have  to  ask  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  withdraw  that  remark. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  I  withdraw  that  remark, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  the  Premier  is  certainly  not 
telling  the  full  story,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  always  attempted 
to  do  so.  If  I  hadn't  been  interrupted  by  the 
former  leader  I  would  have  explained  even 
more  of  the  story. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  have  sided  with  Alberta 
and  that  is  dumb. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  saying  he  wants  to  come  to  the 
defence  of  the  way  the  federal  Minister  of 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  has  handled 
this  whole  situation,  then  let  him  apologize 
for  him,  I'm  not  going  to. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  decided  to  apologize  for 
Lougheed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  province  resisted  price  increases. 

Some  hon.  members:  Nonsense. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I  won't  be  quite 
as  categorical.  People  in  the  Liberal  Party 
opposite  have  been  advocating  a  movement 
upward.  The  government  of  Canada  made  an 
agreement  with  the  province  of  Alberta.  I'm 
prepared  to  say  to  the  first  minister  of  this 
country  on  Monday,  "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  if 
you  want  some  help  from  me  and  others  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  reasonably,  and  not 
through  the  press,  with  the  Premier  of  Alberta 
the  advisability  of  forgoing  an  increase, 
which  is  provided  in  an  agreement  that  you 
unilaterally  signed  with  that  province  with- 
out our  agreement,  I'm  prepared  to  do  it/' 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  never  agreed  to  that 
agreement  at  all;  members  opposite  were  the 
ones  who  were  promoting  higher  prices. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  not  above  US  prices. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  insisted  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  certainly  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Look  at  Hansard  in 
May  1976. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  attempt  of  the  Lead- 
er of  the  Opposition  in  this  province  to  say 
that  we're  on  the  side  of  an  oil  price  in- 
crease— 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — is  without  question  a 
distorition  of  the  position  we  have  historically 
taken. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Hysterically. 
Mr.   Speaker:   A  final  supplementary  from 
the  honourable  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  Premier  not  aware  that 
as  recently  as  the  end  of  August  his  Minister 
of  Energy  was  saying  specifically  that  On- 
tario wanted  to  have  support  for  its  position 
to  the  agreement,  but  then  two  months  later 
was  saying  that  because  the  agreement  ex- 
isted Ontario  felt  it  had  to  go  along?  Why 
did  the  government  not  take  any  action 
between  June,  when  the  minister  was  looking 
for  support  from  the  opposition  parties,  and 
the  energy  ministers'  meeting  in  order  to  get 
the  federal  government  to  sit  down  with 
Alberta  and  renegotiate,  if  thalt  was  its 
position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  Minister  of 
Energy  explained  this,  the  other  day.  Appar- 
ently the  member  wasn't  listening  or  perhaps 
he  wasn't  here. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  did  not  explain  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Our  position  is  very 
simple.  We  are  not  in  support  of  the  price 
increase.  There  was  an  agreement  made  be- 


tween  the   government   of   Canada   and   the 
province  of  Alberta. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Does  that  mean  subject  to 
conditions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  government  of  Can- 
ada knows  full  well  that  we  will  support  a 
reasonable  process  of  negotiation  because 
we  are  dealing  with  individuals  and  provinces. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  government  of  Canada.  They  should  have 
sat  down  with  the  Premier  of  Alberta  in  a 
reasonable  way  to  try  to  prevail  upon  him 
not  to  have  the  price  increase  on  January  1. 
We  are  in  support  of  that  sort  of  process. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Did  you  talk  to  Lougheed 
yourself? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Did  you  talk  to  Joe  Clark? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  member  is  in  the 
process  of  defending  the  federal  Minister  of 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  and  the  way 
he  went  about  it,  let  him  be  my  guest; 
we're  not.  We  are  saying  very  (simply,  that 
our  position  on  this  has  been  very  clear. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  not  clear. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    It's   very  muddled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  remember  so  well  the 
debates  in  1976  from  people  across  the 
House  and  what  they  said  about  pricing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  preferred  the  notoriety 
from  the  beginning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  prepared  to  state 
this  position  again  next  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
I  think  it's  unfortunate  that  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  is  attempting  to 
say  that  this  province  is  in  support  of  crude 
oil  price  increases,  because  we're  not. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Either  you  are  against  it  or 
you  are  for  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Given  that 
the  point  at  issue  has  to  do  with  the  clause 
in  the  agreement  that  states  that  if  the  price 
were  to  go  above  the  posted  price  in  Chicago 
that  that  dollar  would  not  be  collected;  given 
that  ais  the  point  at  issue  and  given  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  seems  to  be  around  the 
question  as  to  whether  to  use  92-cent  dollars, 
as  was  the  case  when  the  negotiations  took 
place,  or  85-cent  dollars  that  seem  to  exist 
today — 

Mr.  Foulds:  Liberal  Chretien  dollars. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  — and  given  the  fact  that  all 
of  us  who  have  favoured  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  oil  have  always  said  it  must  not  go 
above  the  American  price,  why  does  this 
government — 

Mr.  Foulds:  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
increase. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  does  this  government — 
and  the  Premier  knows  this  to  be  the  case — 
why  does  the  government  take  Premier 
Lougheed's  view  on  the  85-cent  dollar  rather 
than  the  federal  government's  view  on  a  90- 
cent  dollar?  Once  you  have  (instituted  a  price 
increase  you  would  then  suffer  greatly  if 
there's  a  fluctuation  in  the  dollar,  which 
makes  us  uncompetitive  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  is  the  government  sup- 
porting the  wrong  side  of  this  particular 
dispute? 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  were  talked  into  it  before 
the  meeting  took  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  the 
members  opposite  who  never  seem  to  want 
to  support,  or  didn't  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing price  in  1976— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Your  blended  price,  that 
was  laughed  out  of  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —didn't  want  to  support 
the  concern  of  the  consumer  in  this  province, 
it's  intriguing  to  see  their  sudden  interest 
in  this  issue.  I  would  only  say  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  there  are  two  issues. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Because  you  made  such  a 
mess  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  One  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  existing  agreement.  If,  in  terms  of 
that  agreement,  the  feds  are  successful  in 
maintaining  no  price  increase  in  January, 
within  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  God 
bless. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Well  help  them. 
Mr.  Foulds:  How? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  helping  them.  If 
it  means  a  renegotiation  of  the  agreement, 
I  am  prepared  to  join  the  Prime  Minister  and 
others  in  asking  the  Premier  of  Alberta  to 
consider  it- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  a  little  late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  I  just  wish  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  wouldn't  appear  to 
be  defending  the  way  they  have  done  busi- 
ness in  Ottawa  on  this  issue.  That's  part  of 
the  reason  we  are  in  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  am  for  another  Kingston 
conference. 

DEATH  OF  DOUGLAS  PHILLIPS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Health  arising  out 
of  the  tragic  death  of  Douglas  Phillips,  the 
61-year-old  man  who  was  turned  away  from 
two   hospitals   in   the    east    end    of   Toronto 


and  was  subsequently  sent  to  a  third  on 
August  24,  and  who  died  the  next  morning. 
Is  the  minister  perfectly  satisfied  that  this 
death  was  not  due  to  cutbacks  in  the  health 
field?  Is  the  government  prepared  to  review 
the  funding  of  hospitals  in  order  to  ensure 
that  emergency  cases  like  Mr.  Phillips  are 
not  turned  away  in  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let's  start  at  first  principles.  It  is 
not  acceptable  to  anyone  in  government,  in 
the  medical  profession,  or  in  the  administra- 
tion of  health  care  services  of  any  kind,  to 
turn  away  a  person  who  is  in  need  of  the 
services  available  in  a  particular  facility. 
Secondly,  that  particular  inquest  is  not  com- 
plete. It  is  going  on  today.  Thirdly,  having 
read  the  morning  press,  there  are  a  lot  of 
questions  in  my  mind,  so  accordingly,  I  have 
instructed  my  assistant  deputy  minister  to 
send  a  lawyer  to  the  inquest  this  afternoon 
to  seek  status  for  the  ministry  in  that  inquest 
to  that  we  may  cross-examine  and  elicit,  in 
the  inquest,  a  number  of  pieces  of  informa- 
tion which  we  think  we  need. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Phillips  was  turned  away  from  the  Centenary 
Hospital  in  Scarborough  there  was  a  patient 
in  the  hospital  who  could  not  be  moved  to 
a  chronic-care  facility  because  the  hospital 
couldn't  find  a  place  to  put  him,  and  that  had 
the  chronic-care  facility  been  available,  a 
bed  could  have  been  made  available  for 
Mr.  Philips  and  his  tragic  death  might  have 
been  avoided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  if  the  member  would  look  at  his 
research  in  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail, 
later  on  in  the  article  it  points  out  that  it's 
not  at  all  clear  who  turned  him  away  and 
all  this.  That's  the  point  of  the  inquest. 
That's  the  point  of  my  sending  staff  to  that 
inquest  to  ask  particularly  pointed  questions. 

I  would  point  out  to  you,  later  in  your 
research  it  says  when  the  gentleman  went 
back  to  Centenary  he  was,  in  fact,  put  into 
a  bed  prior  to  being  then  transferred  to 
St.  Michael's  Hospital.  There  are  a  number 
of  unanswered  questions  which  the  news- 
paper article  can't  possibly  answer  for  me, 
as  Minister  of  Health.  That's  why  I  want 
our  ministry  involved  in  that  inquest  so  we 
get  all  of  the  information  out. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Yes,  the  member  should  get 
his  facts  straight. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  steps  are 
the  minister  and  the  government  prepared 
to  take  in  order  to  ensure  that  emergency 
facilities  to  accommodate  cases  like  this  are 
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available  and  that,  in  addition,  hospitals  like 
Centenary  are  capable  of  coping  if  they  get 
landed,  not  just  with  one  coronary  patient, 
but  with  a  number  of  people  because  of  an 
accident  or  some  other  tragedy  which  has 
created  the  need  for  a  number  of  beds  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
standard  and  expected  procedure  in  any 
hospital  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
administration  and  the  medical  staff,  the 
elective  admissions  of  any  hospital  will  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  hospital  can 
handle  the  emergency  load. 
[3:00] 

I  think  it  would  be  improper  for  us  as 
politicians,  even  before  an  inquest  has  been 
completed,  even  before  a  number  of  people 
who  have  been  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
testimony  and  in  the  member's  research  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  give  their  side,  to  try 
to  draw  any  conclusions. 

Let  me  say,  though,  the  member  knows 
the  spending  on  hospitals  is,  in  fact,  the 
largest  single  expenditure  of  this  govern- 
ment. It  accounts  for  in  excess  of  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  this  current  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  feel 
that  members  can  attribute  the  restraint  in 
spending,  not  cutbacks — 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  cutbacks. 

Mr.   Mackenzie:   They  are   cutbacks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  A  cutback  to  me  means 
you  have  less  than  you  had  before.  I  don't 
see  how  anyone  can  call  a  ministry  budget 
that  has  gone  from  $3  billion  in  1975  to  $4 
billion  in  1978  a  cutback  in  health  spending. 
That  is  absolute  lunacy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Your  program  is  absolute 
lunacy. 

EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier  about  the  government's  delay  in  re- 
turning Bill  70,  the  health  and  safety  bill, 
for  consideration  by  the  Legislature.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Bill  70  received  its  second 
reading  in  this  chamber  a  year  ago  tomorrow, 
can  the  Premier  indicate  when  the  Legislature 
can  now  expect  to  have  the  bill  back  in  the 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  we  can  expect  to  see  the  bill  back 
in  the   House  in  the  relatively  near  future. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  session? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  promises  lake 
that    from   the   former   Minister    of   Labour, 


and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  has  been  telling 
the  resources  development  committee  this 
week  that  it  is  out  of  his  hands,  can  the 
Premier  undertake  that  Bill  70  will,  in  fact, 
be  back  in  the  Legislature  in  time  to  be 
adopted  by  Christmas  so  that  the  long  wait 
from  the  government's  promise  of  omnibus 
health  and  safety  legislation  made  three  years 
ago  can  finally  come  to  an  end  and  we  can 
have  effective  health  and  safety  protection 
for  all  of  the  workers  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  remember  Elliot  Lake, 
Bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree  with  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill.  After  all,  it  was  this 
government  that  introduced  that  bill  and  took 
the  initiative  in  this  field  and  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  move  ahead  with  it.  I  only  wish  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  showed 
the  same  interest  in  protection  of  tenants 
and  the  need  to  expedite  that  through  the 
process  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  haven't  held  it  up  for  a 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  you  haven't  held  it  up 
yet? 

Mr.  Martel:  Not  for  three  years,  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  see.  But  you  are  work- 
ing at  it. 

Mr.  Warner:   Try  answering  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  assure  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  that  when  I 
say  "the  foreseeable  future"  that's  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  session. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  your  vision  is  very  short. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  very  short.  My 
vision  in  terms  of  this  being  reintroduced 
is  very  short.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
Premier  inform  the  House  what  particular 
parts  of  the  bill  are  causing  his  government 
problems,  and  if  we  can  expect  to  see  the 
bill  in  pretty  well  the  same  fashion  that  it 
left  this  House,  with  the  amendments  that 
were  made  in  the  standing  committee? 

Mr.  Bradley:  He'll  have  to  check  with  the 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  Walker). 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  would  perhaps 
be  a  little  premature — 

Mr.   Cassidy:    Premature?  After  a  year? 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  have  had  nine  months. 
This  is   the   longest  gestation  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — to  spell  out  exactly  what 
form  it  would  take.  I  could  become  provoca- 
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tive  and  suggest  that  if  there  had  been  a 
little  consistency  across  the  House,  and  so  on, 
we  might  have  had  this  bill  through  some- 
what earlier. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Especially  in  the  form  in  which 
the  workers  need  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bers opposite  that  I  expect  we  will  see  it 
before  Christmas.  I  expect  so. 

PAYMENTS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  Epp:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Revenue.  Given  that  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  is  invoking  section  86  of  the 
Assessment  Act,  and  given  that  he  made  a 
lengthy  statement  in  the  House  on  Tuesday 
regarding  section  86  and  the  removal  of  the 
freeze  on  assessments,  I  wonder  whether 
the  minister  could  indicate  to  this  House 
what  he  means  when  he  says,  "Even  though 
the  use  of  the  new  factors  will  cause  a  re- 
distribution of  grants  among  municipalities 
and  school  boards,  I  wish  to  state  emphatic- 
ally that  no  municipality  or  school  board  will 
receive  less  grant  in  1980  because  of  the 
introduction  of  new  factors   ..." 

What  does  this  statement  mean?  Does  it 
mean  that  in  actual  or  in  absolute  dollars 
no  municipality  will  receive  any  more 
dollars?  Or  does  it  mean  that  the  percent- 
ages will  remain  the  same  for  1980  and, 
therefore,  if  they  are  getting  a  five  per  cent 
increase  in  1979,  they  will  get  that  same 
increase  in  1980? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Straighten  it  out,  Lome. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Were  they  to  be  92-cent 
dollars  or  85-cent  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  think  the  statement  is 
relatively  clear.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
no  municipality  will  suffer  because  of  the 
lifting  of  the  freeze  of  the  equalization 
factors. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  all  suffer  because  of 
this  government. 

An  hon.  member:  Where's  it  going  to 
come  from  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  When  we  produce  the 
new  equalization  factors,  no  municipality 
will  get  fewer  dollars  in  grants  than  it  is 
receiving  under  the  present  equalization 
factors.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to. 

An  hon.  member:  Frank's  going  to  give 
you  more  money,  eh? 

Mr.  Epp:  Supplementary:  In  other  words 
the  minister  may  very  well  be  freezing  the 
number  of  dollars  in  1980  for  various 
municipalities  at  the  number  they  are  get- 
ting in  1979.  That's  the  way  I  understand 
that  statement. 


The  other  indication  is  that  we  are  told 
by  staff  that- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  Epp:  It's  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  haven't  heard  a  question 
yet.  You've  had  the  floor  for  more  than  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Epp:  Given  that  the  statement  was 
made,  how  will  this  affect  Metropolitan 
Toronto  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  since 
we  have  been  told  that  in  theory  they  will 
get  fewer  dollars  but  in  practice  they  will 
get  more  dollars? 

Mr.  Laughren:  What's  your  theory?  Do 
you  have  a  theory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  recall  making 
that  statement.  I  don't  know  where  that  in- 
formation came  from. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  a  very  good  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber, in  answer  to  the  first  part  of  his  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  question  that  there  are  some 
municipalities  in  this  province  that  are  get- 
ting a  larger  share  of  the  provincial  grants 
than  others.  Some  of  them  may  not  actually 
receive  any  more  than  they  are  getting  now 
for  a  period  of  time  until  the  adjustments 
are  made  through  the  equalization  factors. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  other  ques- 
tions  the   honourable   member   has   asked. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  saying  in  his  new 
statement  that  he  is  going  to  be  compensat- 
ing the  city  of  Windsor  by  way  of  equaliz- 
ation grant  for  the  loss  of  revenue  over  the 
past  three  years?  ^ 

Mr.  Foulds:   No,  he's  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  he  wouldn't  do  that. 
He  said  he  wasn't  saying  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that.  I  am  saying  that  eventually,  with  the 
new  equalization  factors,  the  city  of  Windsor 
will  get  the  proper  amount  of  grants.  But 
we're  not  going  back.  It's  obviously  not  go- 
ing to  be  retroactive. 

I  also  said  in  my  statement  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  Wells), 
along  with  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller) 
and  the  Minister  of  Education  (Miss  Stephen- 
son), was  looking  at  an  interim  program  to 
provide  some  assistance  for  some  of  the 
municipalities  that  are  not  receiving  the 
proper  amount  of  grants  at  the  present  time. 

TOURISM 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question   for   the    Minister   of   Industry   and 
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Tourism.  Can  the  minister  indicate  what  steps 
his  ministry  has  taken  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Crapo  report  on  the 
Wawa-to-Thessalon  zone,  especially  for  mak- 
ing Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  focal  point  for  at- 
tracting  tourists   to   Algoma? 

Specially,  what  commitment  has  the  prov- 
incial government  made  to  the  completion  of 
the  marina  for  the  Sault?  Also,  is  the  Pine 
Street  marina  as  it  is  being  proceeded  with 
at  present — that  is,  with  26  slips — adequate 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  marina  as 
recommended  by  Crapo? 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  there  a  by-election  or 
something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  gelt  that  information  for  the 
member  and,  if  he  is  here  tomorrow  morning, 
I  will  reply  in  detail. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  In  getting 
that  information,  will  the  minister  take  into 
account  the  delay  of  more  than  a  year  in  the 
application  for  a  Wintario  grant  and  the  diffi- 
culty the  municipality  has  had  in  matching 
the  funds  it  received  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— 

Mr.   Mancini:   Reuben,   do  you  hear  that? 

Mr.   Warner:  Talk  to  Roulette  Reuben. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Is  he  ready  to  recommend 
to  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
(Mr.  Baetz)  and/or  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  (Mr.  Rernier)  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment will  provide  the  funds  that  are 
needed  to  complete  the  marina? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  don't  care  about  the 
north,  Larry. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  doesn't  even  know  where 
it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  try  to  have  a 
conversation  wtith  my  colleagues  between 
now  and  tomorrow  morning,  but  I  will  give 
the  honourable  member  all  the  information  I 
can  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  Since  taking 
office,  the  minister  has  hardly  even  discussed 
the  tourism  of  Ontario.  When  is  he  going 
to  give  tourism  the  profile  it  deserves  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  second  major 
speech  I  made  was  in  Peterborough  to  the 
Ontario  Motel  Association.  I  think  it's  safe 
to  say  if  the  member  took  a  few  moments  to 
check  with  the  people  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  I'd  be  happy  to  show  the  mem- 
ber the  mail  we've  had  in  response,  they 
were  quite  pleased  wtith  the  remarks  I  made 
that  evening. 

I  spent  extensive  time  yesterday  afternoon 
with  the  people  from  Tourism  Ontario  who 


indicated  the  history  of  their  relationship  with 
my  ministry,  my  two  immediate  predecessors, 
was  excellent.  I  challenged  them  to  indicate 
to  me  any  place  where  it  might  have  been 
inadequate  or  not  up  to  par.  They  didn't  give 
me  very  many  examples  of  where  they 
weren't  satisfied  with  their  relationship  with 
our  ministry. 

I  have  spent  another  day  in  Ottawa  fight- 
ing very  hard — 

Mr.  Martel:  I  can  see  you  are  full  of 
bruises.  I  can  see  a  patch  over  your  eye. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  — to  get  the  federal 
government  to  agree  to  give  some  emphasis 
to  the  tourism  industry  by  way  of  de- 
regulating the  airline  industry.  Otto  Lang 
didn't  even  bother  to  show  up.  Perhaps  the 
member  might  address  the  same  question  to 
his  Mends.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  focusing 
on  tourism  since  I  took  this  job. 

LOTTERY  GRANTS 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  Since  he 
has  changed  the  guidelines  on  Wintario,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Ontario  Arts  Coun- 
cil suggesting  that  different  organizations 
deliver  their  recommendations  for  approval 
of  grants  to  the  Ontario  Arts  Council.  Since 
he  has  changed  the  guidelines  on  Wintario, 
would  he  be  instructing  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  to  go  back  to  the  system  where  it 
makes  the  choice  of  who  gets  the  grants  and 
not  some  entrepreneur  outside  its  organi- 
zation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  will  take  the  question 
under  advisement. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  Following  the 
question  asked  about  the  grants,  can  the 
minister  tell  us  how  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
have  small  communities  in  Ontario  to  pay 
in  interest  costs  because  cheques  have  not 
been  sent  out  for  projects  approved  by  his 
ministry?  He  has  not  sent  out  the  cheques 
and  they've  had  to  pay  interest  costs,  which 
are  thousands  of  dollars  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  cannot  answer  in  detail. 
I  don't  know  how  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  interest.  But  I  do  know— 
and  I  think  the  honourable  member  also 
knows-that  when  a  project  goes  forward  the 
Wintario  funds  are  only  matching  funds. 
They  wait  until  the  funds  are  raised  locally, 
and  Wintario  grants  do  not  match  indebted- 
ness. I'll  look  into  it,  but  I  don't  think  it's 
something  Wintario  can  do  much  about. 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Ministry  of  Labour  has 
the  answers  to  several  questions  asked 
earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East  (Mr.  Martel)  recently  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  necessity  of  an  empoyee 
who  is  returning  from  an  injury,  able  to  per- 
form light  duties,  quitting  his  job  to  look 
for  other  work  and  losing  his  seniority  with 
his  employer  in  order  to  avoid  having  his 
benefits  cut  to  50  per  cent  because  the  em- 
ployer had  no  light  work  for  the  employee 
to  do. 

There  was  an  appeal  on  that  matter  yester- 
day. I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
verdict  of  the  adjudicator,  but  he  is  en  route 
to  Toronto.  I'll  try  to  report  to  him  tomorrow 
on  the  final  outcome  of  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  the  fastest  decision  on 
an  appeal  we  have  ever  heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Just  this  past  week,  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  raised  a  similar  ques- 
tion as  it  relates  to  the  current  strike  at  Inco 
in  Sudbury,  where  a  worker  is  willing  and 
able  to  return  to  light  work  but  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  general  work  stoppage 
at  the  company. 

[3:15] 

I  see  no  reason  why  benefit  payments  un- 
der section  41(1)  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  should  be  withheld  or  reduced  in 
the  case  of  workers  who  co-operate  with  the 
board  and  who  are  available  to  accept  em- 
ployment. If  the  worker  fulfils  these  condi- 
tions during  the  course  of  the  work  stoppage 
at  International  Nickel  there  should  be  no 
need  for  him  to  resign  his  position  with  the 
company;  and  likewise  his  benefits  should 
not  be  reduced. 

The  board  concurs  with  this  point  of  view, 
and  I  would  ask  that  any  questions  regarding 
this  matter  be  directed  to  a  Mr.  Rourke  at 
the  Sudbury  office  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  ensure  that  cutbacks  to  50  per  cent 
pension  benefits  will  not  occur  for  someone 
who  is  in  a  light-work  category  when  there 
is  no  light  work  available  in  the  community, 
irrespective  of  whether  there  is  a  major  work 
stoppage  in  the  community,  and  that  full 
benefits  will  be  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  sec- 
tion 41  is  really  quite  clear,  if  one  refers  to 
it.  It  indicates  that  if  a  worker  is  available 
to  accept  employment,  and  co-operates  with 
the  board  in  that  search,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  section  should  not  apply. 


Mr.  Martel:  Final  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  there  are  a  great  number  of 
men  who  have  been  released  from  Downs- 
view  who  have  been  advised  they  can  only 
resume  light  duty,  and  that  the  board  has 
immediately  reduced  their  benefits  to  zilch, 
not  even  50  per  cent?  Is  the  minister  pre- 
pared to  have  someone  in  Toronto  look  into 
all  those  cases?  As  he  knows,  I  alone  have 
sent  him  about  10,  and  my  two  colleagues 
from  the  Sudbury  basin  have  done  likewise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  those  were 
the  very  items  I  was  referring  to  in  my 
answer.  If  the  member  wishes  someone  in 
Toronto  to  look  at  them  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rourke  in  Sudbury,  I  can  arrange  for  that; 
but  I  have  been  advised  that  the  board  con- 
curs with  the  answer  I  have  given  you.  If 
the  member  wishes  someone  in  Toronto  to 
discuss  the  cases  with  him  as  well,  I  will 
be  glad  to  arrange  that. 

TV  LIGHTS 

Mr.  Peterson:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  cameras,  and 
turn  out  the  lights  after  they  are  finished, 
because— 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
do  it,  but  if  the  person  who  is  responsible  is 
within  earshot,  will  they  please  turn  the 
lights  off? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  expect  you  to  climb 
up— will  the  last  one  out  please  turn  the 
lights  off? 

NURSING  HOME  BEDS 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Health:  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  the  report  from  the  Essex 
County  District  Health  Council  indicates  that 
hospitals  have  many  patients  awaiting  place- 
ment in  nursing  homes,  and  that  the  wait- 
ing period  in  the  Windsor  area  for  a  nursing 
home  bed  in  approximately  four  months? 
Would  the  minister  consider  increasing  the 
licensed  capacity  of  nursing  homes  in  the 
area  by  100  to  overcome  the  serious  need, 
and  in  this  way  reduce  the  pressure  on  acute 
treatment  beds  in  the  hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ask  and  ye  shall  get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  member  knows  the  Essex  County  Dis- 
trict Health  Council  has  under  consideration 
a  number  of  functions  with  respect  to 
rationalization  of  health  services  in  the 
county,  in  particular  in  the  city  of  Windsor.  I 
have  indicated  in  the  past  that  where  a 
health   council   can   substantiate   a  need   for 
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an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  nursing  [home 
beds  I  am  prepared  to  consider  it.  I  think 
that  health  council  did  produce  a  report 
earlier  in  the  year— I'm  not  sure  whether  it 
was  a  report  or  a  discussion  document— 
which  was  not  satisfactory  on  that  issue.  So 
I  would  wait  until  I  see  that  rationalization 
study  completed,  which  I  understand  will 
not  be  very  long,  and  make  a  decision  then. 
Certainly  where  the  need  can  be  substantiated 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  consider  increasing 
the  numbers. 

When  you  have  certain  capacities  in  your 
hospital  system  you  want  to  be  sure  that  be- 
fore you  start  approving  more  nursing  home 
beds,  which  after  all  cost  the  government  on 
the  average  about  $5,000  a  year  since  most 
of  them  are  extended  care  beds,  you  want  to 
be  sure  you  are  getting  the  best  use  of  the 
ones  you  have. 

You  look  at  it  in  the  total  perspective. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary:  since  the 
lead  time  to  set  up  new  nursing  home  beds  is 
quite  substantial,  would  not  the  minister  con- 
sider it  quite  urgent  to  provide  additional 
nursing  home  facilities,  or  at  least  announce 
that  a  certain  number  could  be  built  at  this 
time  and  not  necessarily  reach  for  the  sug- 
gested 100? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Liberals  are  for  re- 
straint and  they  are  not  for  restraint. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  restraint  but  not  neces- 
sarily restraint.  It  sounds  like  conscription  all 
over  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  what's  so  magic  about  the  100  figure. 
It  may  well  be  that  it  needs  150,  and  it  may 
be  that  it  needs  only  50. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  an 
extensive  system  of  services  in  Windsor  in 
the  hospital  system.  I  recall  looking  at  the 
budget  figures  for  the  last  three  years;  our 
spending  on  hospitals  in  Windsor  has  gone 
up  25  per  cent  in  three  years. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  want  to  make 
sure  we  are  getting  the  best  use  of  those 
facilities  before  we  start  talking  about  build- 
ing additional  new  ones. 

I  grant  the  honourable  member  there  is 
a  problem  we  have  been  discussing  with  that 
health  council:  the  need  for  a  placement  co- 
ordination service  in  the  area.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  problem  can  be  resolved  through 
better  use  of  existing  facilities  rather  than 
having  to  build  new  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Windsor-Riverside  with  a  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Health,  wouldn't  it  make 


more  sense  in  Windsor  and  other  commun- 
ities to  put  money  into  home  care  so  that  we 
could  take  care  of  our  senior  citizens  before 
their  condition  deteriorates  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  to  go  into  nursing  homes  and 
hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  invite  the  member  to  examine  the  pro- 
grams in  his  community.  He  will  find  there 
is  an  extensive  home-care  program  which  has 
been  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Cooke:  It's  not  adequate  enough. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  not  good  enough,  and  the 
minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Perhaps  what  the 
member  meant  to  refer  to  was  the  chronic 
home-care  program.  As  I  have  indicated  on 
several  previous  occasions,  both  here  and  in 
estimates,  that  program  is  being  expanded 
gradually  across  the  province  as  the  money  is 
available. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  too  bad  the  minister 
didn't  read  the  report  from  the  select  com- 
mittee on  health-care  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  the  member's  par- 
ticular area,  he  will  know  that  I  have  indi- 
cated to  the  health  council  and  to  the  hos- 
pitals that  if  they  can  rationalize  the  services 
in  that  community  to  find  the  amounts  of 
money  which  the  Thorne-Riddell  report  in- 
dicated were  there,  then  a  chronic  home-care 
program  is  one  of  the  five  new  programs  for 
the  area  which  I  am  prepared  to  approve  for 
the  use  of  those  moneys. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  The  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  no. 

AUTO  PACT 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion df  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
if  he  will  take  his  seat.  Since  I  missed  his 
first  and  second  major  speeches- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —and  since  I  understand 
that  the  Reisman  report  will  be  delivered 
shortly,  will  he  have  any  recommendations  or 
discussions  on  the  Reisman  report  discuss- 
ing the  auto  pact? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  I  know  that  the 
Reisman  report  was  released  just  a  short 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It  is  after  three  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Obviously  we  don't 
have  a  comprehensive  analysis  done  yet.  We 
are    pleased    to    note    that     Mr.     Reismap 
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obviously  agreed  with  a  lot  of  things  that  this 
government  had  been  saying  £or  quite  some 
time,  with  regard  to  the  .support  of  the  auto 
parts  industry,  for  example. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  the  face  of  that, 
we  thought  the  House  would  be  entided  to  a 
comprehensive  statement,  which  we  will 
make  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  assure  us  that 
he  will  table  the  papers  or  submissions  that 
went  to  the  Reisman  commission  from  his 
ministry? 

Mr.  Gassidy:  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  have  a  look  at 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  filed. 
Unless  there  was  some  special  condition 
under  which  they  were  filed,  I  would  not 
have  any  problem  with  that.  Obviously,  it  will 
show  that  Mr.  Reisman  reacted  positively  to  a 
lot  of  suggestions  we  made. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Which  he  didn't  do. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  was  nothing  positive  in 
his  statement 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  May  I  ask  the  minister  what  action 
he  plans  on  taking  concerning  the  expansion 
of  Canadian  parts  manufacturers  into  an  area 
in  which  they  have  a  specialized  skill,  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  they  could  be  in  a 
strategic  position  with  the  present  auto  trade 
pact? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes.  Obviously  we 
have  been  concerned  about  that.  This  prov- 
ince indicated  some  time  ago  that  we  thought 
the  federal  government  ought  to  be  setting 
up  a  specific  auto  incentive  program.  We  also 
indicated  our  willingness  to  participate  in  that 
program  to  a  very  major  degree. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  were  no  strings  at- 
tached at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  One  of  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  that  type  of  program,  that 
incentive  program,  would  be  the  auto  parts 
industry.  Mr.  Reisman  referred  to  the  need 
for  some  sort  of  financial  assistance  to  the  in- 
dustry and  to  the  need  to  proceed  rather  im- 
mediately on  that  front. 

As  I  say,  this  is  something  we  have  long 
been  advocating.  We  will  be  perhaps  speak- 
ing about  it  at  the  first  ministers'  conference 
on  the  economy  next  week,  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  tomorrow  morning  about  some 
specifics. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Halton-Burlington  with   a  new  question. 


Mr.  J.  Reed:  Thank  you  very  much,   Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  the  rota- 
tion was  here  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  in  our  proper  rota- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  should  come  here  more 
often,  Mike. 

HYDRO  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Is  the  Minister  of  Energy 
aware  of  the  rather  far-reaching  decision  that 
was  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  week 
involving  the  hydro-electric  commission  of 
the  township  of  Nepean  versus  Ontario 
Hydro?  Justice  Craig  ruled  that  sums  that 
had  been  charged  by  Ontario  Hydro  under 
the  headings  of  return  on  equity  and  cost  of 
return  since  1966  have,  in  fact,  been  illegal 
and  have  been  paid  illegally,  and  that  the 
township  of  Nepean,  which  withheld  these 
payments  since  1974  in  contest  of  the  case, 
actually  now  is  not  obliged  to  pay  those 
sums.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  that?  Can  the 
minister  tell  us  how  many  other  municipal 
utilities  are  being  asked  to  pay  these  illegal 
charges  and  how  much  money  this  amounts 
to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  I  wasn't  aware 
of  that;  I  will  find  out  about  it  and  certainly 
report.  What  day  was  it? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Just  a  point  of  clarification,  it 
is  in  Tuesday's  proceedings  at  Osgoode  Hall 
which  are  between  the  horoscope  and  the 
death  notices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Which  do  you  read  first? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Horoscope. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  always  like  to  establish  that 
I  am  still  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  you  have  done  that. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  By  way  of  supplementary 
while  I  am  on  my  feet,  could  I  ask  the  min- 
ister what  action  will  he  take,  upon  estab- 
lishing the  validity  of  this  decision  as  reported 
in  the  Globe,  to  change  this  kind  of  billing 
so  we  are  not  going  to  be  into  a  massive 
financial  problem  over  errors  by  Ontario 
Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  really  wouldn't  want  to 
make  any  comments  until  I  find  out  what  is 
going  on. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  TAKE-OVER  BID 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency 
tells  us  there  is  considerable  provincial  input 
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into  the  decisions  they  make,  both  on  new 
investments  and  on  take-over  proposals, 
would  the  minister  tell  us  what  his  recom- 
mendations were  to  the  federal  agency  con- 
cerning the  Simpson-Sears,  Simpsons  merger 
bid,  and  if  that  recommendation  has  changed 
in  view  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  bid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Those  are  among 
questions  that  indeed  I  just  asked  in  the 
ministry  yesterday.  I  would  suspect  I  might 
be  in  a  position  to  at  least  advise  my  staff 
as  to  what  might  happen  in  the  near  future 
on  that  later,  not  this  week  but  perhaps  next 
week.  I'm  not  sure  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  I  will  be  able  to  indicate  to  the 
House  what  our  original  recommendation 
was.  If  the  terms  upon  which  we  operate 
with  FIRA  permit  me  to  do  that  I  will  of 
course  indicate  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  in  view  of 
the  fact  50  per  cent  of  the  acquisition  appli- 
cations FIRA  deals  with  are  from  Ontario 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  are 
small  businesses;  and  also  given  the  well- 
documented  detrimental  effects  of  the  interest 
and  dividend  payments  that  flow  out  of  this 
country  as  a  result  of  foreign  ownership — we 
will  have  a  deficit  of  about  $4  billion  this 
year — does  the  minister  agree  with  the 
review  agency's  comments  that  in  95  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  decisions  that  are  taken  by 
the  agency  are  compatible  with  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  provinces  concerned? 

Finallv,  would  the  minister  at  least  table 
the  guidelines  under  which  the  decisions  are 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  any  given  acqui- 
sition or  merger  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Again,  I  might  say  I 
have  already  indicated  at  an  earlier  time  that 
I  think  one  of  the  problems  with  FIRA  has 
been  the  fact  they  have  tended  to  drift  away 
from  their  original  mandate,  which  was 
neither  to  close  the  door  entirely  nor  to  open 
the  door  entirely  but  to  set  out  proper  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Canada  might 
properly  get  maximum  benefits  from  anyone 
who  was  allowed  into  Canada. 

[3:30] 

That  is  roughly  the  sort  of  thing  we  look 
at  in  terms  of  the  applications  that  come 
along.  I  will  see  if  there  are  specific  guide- 
lines set  out  which  may  be  of  use  to  the 
honourable  member.  Obviously,  in  dealing 
with  a  difficult  area  such  as  this  there  are 
rather  individual  and  subjective  decisions 
that  you  have  to  make  because  none  of  them 
is  going  to  fit  into  specific  guidelines.  Often 
you  are  in  a  situation,  for  example,  where 
you  have  to  say:    "Is  it  better  to  have  no 


jobs     here    than    jobs    under    circumstances 
which  we  don't  like  too  much?" 

However,  I  will  see  what  information  I 
can  provide  for  the  member  to  give  him 
some  guidelines  on  that  matter. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  the  member  for 
Hamilton  West  asked  of  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  last  Thursday  on  a  spill  and  con- 
tamination of  water  in  Port  Loring,  I  would 
advise  him  that  we  were  aware  of  that  in 
October  1977,  I  think  October  7,  and  a  great 
deal  of  activity  followed  our  notification. 

First  of  all,  there  were  a  lot  of  geological 
studies  carried  out.  Obviously,  in  the  first 
instance  the  affected  wells,  because  they 
were  severely  affected,  were  known.  How- 
ever, subsequent  to  that  more  wells  were 
confirmed  to  be  contaminated;  and  then,  of 
course,  we  had  to  establish  who  was  liable. 
Obviously  this  was  a  matter  to  be  settled  if 
necessary  in  the  courts.  All  during  this  period 
of  time,  I  believe  the  staff  of  the  ministry  was 
being  quite  co-operative  with  the  residents  in 
assisting  them  to  establish  the  liability. 

Water  has  been  supplied  to  the  residents 
and  now,  of  course,  a  new  well  has  been 
drilled  and  all  that  remains  to  finalize  this 
incident  is  to  determine  who  shall  have  the 
continuing  responsibility  for  that  communal 
well.  I  expect  that  will  be  determined  very 
soon.  Obviously  it's  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  residents  to  take  liability  in  this  instance, 
because  they  were  obviously  innocent.  I 
think  a  good  solution  has  now  been  found. 

The  member  also  asked  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  danger  to  the  health  cf  the 
residents.  We  think  not.  As  the  member 
knows,  it  was  a  gasoline  spill  and  is  easily 
detected. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Are  you  suggesting  that 
gasoline  is  not  dangerous? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Certainly  in  the  most 
serious  cases  the  contamination  was  ob- 
vious right  from  the  very  beginning.  Because 
water  has  been  supplied  all  during  that 
period  of  time  we  feel  that  no  one's  health 
has  been  in  danger. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  are  using  it  for  cook- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  However,  if  that  isn't 
satisfactory  and  the  residents  do  wish  an 
examination,  I'm  prepared  to  consult  with 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  to 
see  that  is  done.  Given  that  water  was  sup- 
plied all  during  that  period  of  time  we  do 
believe  there  is  a  small  likelihood  of  con- 
sumption of  the  contaminated  water. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
does  the  minister  not  realize  that  the  spill 
took  place  two  years  ago?  Can  the  ministry 
say  how  much  was  spilled?  It's  my  under- 
standing it  still  doesn't  know.  Can  the  min- 
ister explain  why  an  order  was  not  issued 
under  section  17  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  which  would  insist  that  the  com- 
pany obviously  responsible  for  the  spill  clean 
it  up;  and  how  it  could  have  taken  a  year 
since  the  notification  of  his  ministry  for  this 
matter  to  be  still  dealt  with  as  haphazardly 
as  is  the  case? 

Will  the  ministry  replace  the  pipes  and 
the  water  tanks  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
since  they  are  thoroughly  contaminated  with 
gasoline?  Is  the  minister  not  aware  that  some 
of  these  people  are  cooking  with  the  water 
containing  gasoline,  because  even  though 
water  was  supplied  they  had  to  go  and  carry 
it  in  plastic  containers  a  considerable  dis- 
tance every  day  of  the  week? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Isn't  that  the  same  question 
you  asked  when  you  asked  the  original 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been 
asked. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Finally,  does  it  really  bother 
the  minister  that  these  people  should  happen 
to  want  a  little  bit  of  fresh  water  after  two 
years  of  this?  Does  it  bother  the  member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton)? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  can  it  be  that  the 
ministry  was  so  slow  to  act?  Can  the  minis- 
ter now  guarantee  that  the  water  will  be 
hooked  up  by  crossing  the  highway,  as  it  has 
to  do,  before  the  freeze-up  occurs  there,  so 
they  won't  have  to  wait  until  the  next  spring 
before  they  are  hooked  up  even  to  this  well, 
even  with  the  poor  tanks  they  now  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  am  really  disappointed 
that  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  would 
infer  that  there  has  been  no  action  in  this 
particular  case.  It  was  easy  to  prove,  but  not 
in  a  legal  sense,  who  was  responsible  and 
that  has  to  be  done.  He  surely  can't  ask 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  slow  process  of  negotia- 
tions either  inside  or  outside  the  courts. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  remember  Dow  Chemical. 
You  did  a  great  job  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  It  was  sub  judice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  What  the  ministry  has 
been  doing— and  I  think  very  well— is  assist- 
ing the  residents  of  that  area  to  negotiate 
with  the  company.  At  all  times  the  staff  of 
our  ministry  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
residents  and  helping  them. 


That  is  the  difference  between  the  mem- 
ber's position  and  ours.  We  don't  think  that 
every  problem  is  best  solved  in  the  courts. 
We  think  that  good  negotiation,  when  it  is 
clearly  stated  there  is  a  responsibility  and  it 
subsequently  has  been  proven  and  accepted, 
is  the  better  way  to  go. 

(I  don't  see  the  value  of  issuing  an  order 
on  a  company  when  by  negotiation  they 
accept  that  responsibility.  Surely  that's  a 
better  way  for  the  democratic  system  to 
work. 

BOISE  CASCADE  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In  view 
of  the  serious  situation  existing  at  the  Boise 
Cascade  plant,  and  being  home  last  night  and 
hearing  there  were  some  more  problems  in 
the  area,  has  the  minister  taken  any  further 
steps  to  try  to  solve  this  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  the  member  knows, 
in  response  to  concerns  expressed  by  mem- 
bers from  all  parties,  telegrams  from  several 
people  and  our  own  ministry's  concerns  about 
the  situation  in  Fort  Frances,  we  did  last 
week  convene  a  meeting  of  the  parties  from 
both  sides  but  unfortunately  no  agreement 
was  reached.  I  am  aware  of  the  concerns  that 
members  from  all  parties,  particularly  from 
that  area,  still  have.  In  response  to  that  con- 
cern, it  is  our  intention  to  appoint  a  disputes 
advisory  committee  to  review  the  problems  in 
the  Fort  Frances  and  Kenora  area  with  regard 
to  Boise  Cascade. 

I  think  it  might  be  of  interest  to  members 
to  know  I  have  just  received  a  message  that 
Robert  Joyce  and  Mr.  Stephen  Lewis  have 
agreed  to  act  as  disputes  advisory  committee 
members  for  me. 

REPORT 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip,  from  the  standing  administra- 
tion of  justice  committee,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979: 

Law  officer  of  the  crown  program,  $2,890,- 
000;  administrative  services  program,  $33,- 
483,000;  guardian  and  trustee  services  pro- 
gram, $5,459,000;  crown  legal  services  pro- 
gram, $14,877,000;  legislative  counsel  services 
program,  $590,000;  courts  administration  pro- 
gram, $70,630,700;  administrative  tribunals 
program,  $7,566,000. 
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MOTION 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  in  addition 
to  the  regular  committee  schedule,  the  stand- 
ing social  development  committee  sit  the 
evening  of  Monday,  November  27  and  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  November  28  to  con- 
sider Bill  163. 

\Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

PLANNING  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.   Mr.   Bennett  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  183,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Planning  Act. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

ONTARIO  LAND  CORPORATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  184,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Land 
Corporation  Act  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  amendments  to  the 
Planning  Act  are  to  try  and  speed  up  the 
process  we  are  presently  dealing  with;  to 
simplify  the  real  estate  transactions  affected 
by  subdivision  control;  and,  third,  to  ensure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  respecting  sub- 
division plans  and  the  subdivision  consents 
are  not  avoided. 

In  the  matter  of  the  amendments  to  the 
land  corporation  act,  it's  more  of  a  house- 
keeping measure  to  give  the  authority  to 
conduct  the  land  through  the  Ministry  of 
Housing. 

PITS  AND  QUARRIES  CONTROL 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Warner  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
185,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Pits  and  Quarries 
Control  Act,  1971. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
to  direct  that  a  pit  or  quarry  be  graded  or 
filled  in  when  it  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
public  and  is  no  longer  in  operation,  in  order 
to  ensure  public  safety. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  order  of  business  announced 
for  today,  I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  to  call  a  few  third 
readings  in  preparation  for  an  attendance  on 
Her  Honour  tomorrow  morning? 

Agreed. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill    151,    An    Act    to    repeal    the    Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

CITY  OF  WINDSOR  ACT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

ROYAL  TRUST  CORPORATION 
OF  CANADA  ACT 

Mr.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  McCaffrey, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr25,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Royal  Trust  Company  and 
Royal  Trust  Corporation  of  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

COUNTY  OF  LENNOX  AND 
ADDINGTON  ACT 

Mr.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr27,  An  Act 
respecting  the  County  of  Lennox  and 
Addington. 

(Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed1  to  on  motion. 
[3:45] 

REGIS  COLLEGE  ACT 

Mrs.  Campbell  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr31,  an  Act  respecting  Regis  College. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

TOWN  OF  EXETER  ACT 

Mr.  Gaunt,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Riddell,  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr33,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  Town  of  Exeter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

SUDBURY   YOUNG   WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION    ACT 

Mr.  Germa  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr43,  an  Act  respecting  Sudbury  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 
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REG.  BOOTH  AND  SON  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Nixon,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eakins,  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr45,  An  Act  to  revive 
Reg.  Booth  and  Son  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CAPUCHINS  OF  CENTRAL  CANADA  ACT 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr46,  An  Act  respecting  the  Capuchins  of 
Central  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

THE   ROYAL   HOTEL   (PICTON) 
LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  G.  Taylor,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Taylor,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr48, 
An  Act  to  revive  The  Royal  Hotel  (Picton) 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

PRIVATE    MEMBERS'   PUBLIC 
BUSINESS 

LAW   SOCIETY   AMENDMENT   ACT 

Mr.  Samis  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
171,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  Society  Act. 

Mr.  Samis:  First  of  all  let  me  explain  to 
the  members  of  the  House,  this  is  a  very 
simple,  straightforward  bill  that  would 
eliminate  the  ban  by  the  Ontario  legal 
society  on  its  members  to  advertise. 

In  all  honesty  I  find  it  almost  ironic  and 
bizarre  that  we  even  have  to  debate  such  a 
bill  in  1978,  in  a  so-called  democratic  society 
with  a  so-called  free-enterprise  system. 

1  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  ban  at 
such  a  late  date  is  partially  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  small  but  extremely  powerful 
elite  in  Canadian  society,  notably  the  lawyers, 
both  past  and  present.  I  don't  think  one  has 
to  look  very  far  to  determine  the  influence 
and  the  power  of  that  group.  Just  look 
across  the  way,  for  example,  and  we  see  the 
Premier,  whose  previous  occupation  was  that 
of  a  lawyer.  Several  of  his  predecessors  like- 
wise were  lawyers. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  Premiers  of 
the  other  provinces;  I  think  80  per  cent  of 
the  Premiers  of  Canada  are  lawyers. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters of  Canada  in  the  20th  century.  I  think 
with  only  one  exception  all  of  them  have 
been  lawyers.  So  there's  no  question  about 
the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  legal 
fraternity  in  our  society. 


Obviously  the  possession  of  such  power 
and  influence  in  society  creates  strong  feel- 
ings at  times,  even  in  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk— 

Mr.  Warner:  Especially  there. 

Mr.  Samis:  —about  the  role,  the  position 
and  the  value  of  the  legal  profession  in 
society.  I  was  interested  to  note  that  our 
society  and  our  age  is  not  the  only  one  in 
which  some  people  had  some  strong  feelings 
about  lawyers  and  their  influence  in  society. 
In  fact,  I  came  across  a  couple  of  quotes 
from  ages  much,  much  bygone.  Some  fellow 
called  Plato  referred  to  lawyers,  speaking 
of  them  as  "small  and  unrighteous  souls." 
The  poet  John  Keats  said,  "I  think  we  may 
class  the  lawyer  in  the  national  history  of 
monsters."  Thomas  More,  a  saintly  soul,  if 
there  ever  was  one,  left  lawyers  out  of  his 
Utopia- 
Mr.  Sterling:  Is  that  why  you  brought  this 
bill  up? 

Mr.  Samis:  —and  Shakespeare  made  his 
feelings  known  in  the  famous  line  from 
Henry  IV  part  II  and  I  quote:  "The  first 
thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers." 
Rather  rough  stuff  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker. 

But  let  me  emphasize,  regardless  of  how 
various  writers  in  the  past  felt,  regardless 
of  how  I  feel  personally  and  regardless  of 
how  members  of  this  House  may  feel  about 
the  legal  profession,  I  think  it's  important 
that  we  all  are  aware  of  what's  happening 
in  other  jurisdictions  in  order  to  give  this 
debate  in  this  Legislature  some  sense  of 
perspective.  Let's  remember  first  of  all,  that 
in  the  United  States  in  1976  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Bates  and 
Osteen  decision,  ruled  that  the  ban  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  the  rights  of 
a  lawyer  to  advertise  violated  the  first 
amendment  of  the  American  constitution  and 
that  case  went  all  the  way  from  Arizona  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It's  important  that  members  consider  part 
of  the  basis  of  that  ruling  and  I  quote  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decision: 

"Advertising,  however  tasteless  and  ex- 
cessive it  may  sometimes  be,  is  nonetheless 
dissemination  of  information  as  to  who  is 
producing  and  selling  what  products,  for 
what  reason,  and  for  what  price.  So  long  as 
we  preserve  a  predominantly  free-enterprise 
economy,  the  allocation  of  our  resources  in 
large  measure  will  be  made  through  nu- 
merous private  and  economic  decisions.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  interest  that  those  deci- 
sions in  the  aggregate  be  intelligent  and  well 
informed.  To  this  end  the  free  flow  of  com- 
mercial   information   is   indispensable." 
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As  a  result  of  that  decision,  the  ban  on 
advertising  by  lawyers  in  the  United  States 
is  now  past  history.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  walls  of  Jericho  have  not  come  tumbling 
down  on  the  poor  legal  profession  south  of 
the  border. 

Secondly,  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  lawyers  are  free  to  ad- 
vertise their  services  and  their  fees  as  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba,  as  a  result 
of  a  decision  made  by  the  Manitoba  Bar 
Society  in  June  of  this  year,  the  ban  on 
advertising  by  lawyers  in  Manitoba  is  no 
longer  in  existence.  Lawyers,  in  other  words, 
are  free  to  advertise  in  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sterling  Lyon  has  done  a  great 
job  out  there. 

Mr.  Samis:  In  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,  I  would  point  to  the  case  of 
Stephens  and  Jebour.  Those  two  gentlemen 
are  not  just  humble,  nondescript  lawyers, 
one  gentleman  is  the  leader  of  tihe  BC  Con- 
servative Party  and  all  there  is  is  one  mem- 
ber of  course- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  about  as  nondescript 
as  you  can  get. 

Mr.  Samis:  —and  Jebour  is  the  former 
chairman  of  the  BC  legal  services  com- 
mission. Both  these  gentlemen  have  taken 
the  Law  Society  of  BC  to  court  over  the  ban 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  ban  upon  them. 
That  hearing  in  the  BC  Supreme  Court  is  on 
January  8.  I  should  also  point  out  there's 
now  a  referendum  under  way  among  the 
3,700  members   of  the  Law  Society  of  BC. 

The  anti-combines  legislation  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  included  amendments  in 
1976  which  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
act  to  services.  I  would  also  call  members' 
attention  to  the  remarks  last  spring  of  the 
former  minister,  Warren  Allmand,  about  his 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  ban  in  view 
of  the  changes  in  the  legislation.  And  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs 
has  launched  an  investigation  of  the  Law 
Society  of  BC's  action  against  Stephens  and 
Jebour. 

Belatedly,  even  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  has  finally  set  up  a  committee  to 
consider  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
changes  and  whether  or  not  those  changes 
should  be  implemented  in  1979.  The  key 
thing  is  there  has  been  no  action  as  of  today. 

So  on  considering  this  bill,  it's  well  to 
remember  that  what  the  bill  seeks  to  do, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  unique.  It's  not  radical. 
It's  not  revolutionary  in  Canada,  in  North 
America  or  in  the  Commonwealth.  You  have 
then  to  ask  yourself  why  has  the  bar  opposed 


the   idea   of   advertising   in   the   province   of 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  has  not. 

Mr.  Samis:  If  they  haven't  done  anything, 
I  assume  that's  opposition. 

The  first  argument  frequently  used  is  that 
somehow  advertising  would  lower  the  dignity 
and  the  credibility  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Germa:  My  God,  how  can  it  go  any 
lower?  How  low  can  you  go? 

Mr.  Samis:  First  of  all,  let  me  point  out 
that  is  purely  a  value  judgement.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  banks,  the  trust  companies, 
the  consulting  firms,  the  (insurance  companies, 
to  name  only  a  few,  already  advertise  and 
still  manage  to  maintain  their  dignity  along- 
side their  huge  profits. 

|Let  us  also  remember  that  according  to  a 
recent  Harris  poll  in  the  United  States, 
lawyers  were  rated  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  a  survey  ratting  confidence  in  public  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Germa:  How  low  can  you  go? 

Mr.  Samis:  Although,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
confess  in  terms  of  public  confidence  they 
weren't  alone  at  the  bottom.  They  were 
joined  by  politicians  and  labour  leaders. 

A  Gallup  poll  in  Canada  showed  that 
lawyers  were  not  held  in  such  low  esteem 
by  the  public  as  their  US  counterparts — 

Mr.  Sterling:  We  are  trying  hard,  though. 

Mr.  Samis:  — but  it  did  reveal  that  53  per 
cent  of  the  people  were  critical  of  over- 
charging by  lawyers  and  that  63  per  cent  of 
those  who  used  a  lawyer  said  they  were 
never  told  what  the  service  would  cost.  I 
noticed  that  Hugh  Winsor  used  those  same 
statistics  this  morning  in  his  column. 

The  point  here,  though,  8s  that  what 
lawyers  may  think  of  themselves  and  what 
they  may  conceive  of  as  dignity  is  certainly 
not  shared  by  what  the  general  public  thinks 
of  them  and  their  profession.  Some  lawyers 
say  that  if  we  were  to  allow  advertising  we 
would  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  high-pressure, 
promotional,   Madison  Avenue-style  ads. 

I  notice  that  Jerry  Goodis  in  his  speech 
to  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  on  May  12 
gave  some  examples  of  what  the  lawyers  have 
conjured  up  as  what  sort  of  ads  we  might 
have  to  endure.  One  of  them  he  laid  on  them 
and  one  that  I  am  sure  they  are  all  using  in 
their  publications  is:  "Can't  you  just  see  it 
now:  'Tests  have  shown  that  J.  J.  Robinette 
is  able  to  squeeze  25  per  cent  higher  alimony 
payments  from  husbands  than  the  other  lead- 
ing lawyers.'  Or,  in  case  of  the  husband, 
'Tests  have  shown  that  J.  J.  Robinette's  male 
clients  make  22  to  39  per  cent  lower  alimony 
payments  to  their  wives? 
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"Or,  if  we  get  down  to  a  level  more  suited 
to  the  home,  the  current  Red  Rose  Tea  com- 
mercial might  also  inspire  a  legal  commer- 
cial. Picture  a  scene  where  the  camera  opens 
on  three  suspicious-looking  characters  sitting 
dejectedly  on  the  cold,  stone  floor  of  a  Mexi- 
can prison  cell,  chanting,  'We  want  Arthur 
Maloney  to  represent  us.'  The  Mexican  jail 
guard  says,  'Arthur  Maloney?  He's  only  avail- 
able in  Canada.'  'Pity.' " 

However,  if  we  look  at  those  two  ex- 
amples— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let's  do  a  few  more  of  those. 

Mr.  Samis:  — and  say  this  is  the  wave  to 
come,  let's  look  at  where  advertising  has  been 
in  effect  and  see  that  really  the  fears  of  the 
lawyers  are  not  substantial. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  Manitoba.  In  Mani- 
toba, advertising  is  now  legal.  But  according 
to  the  Manitoba  Bar  Society  they  must  follow 
the  following  regulations:  "Lawyers  may  ad- 
vertise provided  the  advertisements  are:  (1) 
accurate  and  not  capable  of  misleading  the 
public.  (2)  Must  be  of  a  dignified  nature,  not 
to  bring  the  member's  profession  into  dis- 
repute— " 

Mr.  Wildman:  That  must  be  tough  for 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Samis:  " — (3)  Does  not  claim  superi- 
ority for  one  advertising  member  over  an- 
other. (4)  Fees  may  be  advertised,  provided 
that  (a)  there  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
service  offered;  the  precise  amount  is  speci- 
fied; and  it  is  specified  whether  or  not  dis- 
bursements are  included;  and  the  lawyer 
must  stick  to  his  advertised  rate." 

Take  another  example.  In  Britain,  where 
we  have  advertising,  there  again  we  have 
guidelines.  I  will  quote  from  them:  "(a)  A 
solicitor  should  not  claim  superiority  for  has 
practice  over  that  of  other  solicitors,  (b) 
There  should  be  no  inaccuracies  or  mislead- 
ing techniques,  (c)  Advertisements  or  other 
methods  of  soliciting  should  not  be  of  a 
character  which  could  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  likely  to  bring  the  profession  into  dis^ 
repute." 

Let's  also  remember  that  if  this  profession 
is  so  concerned  about  its  dignity  and  status 
in  society,  surely  it  can  exercise  some  control 
over  its  own  members  in  terms  of  profession- 
alism and  some  code  of  ethics  or  standards, 
as  they  now  do.  It  is  not  as  if  we  are  opening 
the  floodgates  to  a  group  of  charlatans  or  ex- 
ploiters, unruled  and  unchecked  by  any 
ethical  or  professional  standards  or  consider- 
ations. 

An  hon.  member:  God  forbid. 

Mr.  Germa:  You  could  have  fooled  me. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  are  already  there. 


Mr.  Samis:  It  is  high  time  that  the  purchase 
of  legal  services  in  our  society  be  demystified 
and  simplified;  and  continued  opposition  to 
any  meaningful  change  will  be  seen  by  the 
general  public  as  protecting  the  interests  of  a 
small,  privileged  group,  seeking  to  maintain 
anachronistic,  elitist  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. 
[4:00] 

Robert  Auley,  the  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Consumers,  was  quoted 
in  the  Financial  Times  recently  as  saying, 
"Lawyers'  failure  to  advertise  is  a  conspiracy 
to  make  silence  one  more  shroud  which  they 
can  hide  behind.  Through  advertising  lawyers 
could  erase  public  suspicion  that  they  are 
trying  to  strengthen  their  whip  hand  by  re- 
maining silent." 

I  quote  from  Harry  Rankin,  the  new 
treasurer  of  the  British  Columbia  law  society, 
who  says:  "It's  the  younger  lawyers  who  want 
a  whirl  at  it.  The  older  lawyers  have  already 
done  their  advertising  through  the  Vancouver 
Club,  through  the  banks  they  have  as  re- 
tainers, through  the  newspapers,  because 
their  names  are  important.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  young  guys  shouldn't  have  a  whirl 
at  it  as  well." 

I  quote  from  William  Neilson  of  the 
University  of  Victoria  law  school  and  former 
BC  Deputy  Minister  of  Consumer  Services: 
"Don't  expect  a  flood  of  ads,  because  the  in- 
herent conservatism  of  most  lawyers,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  advertising  bans  are 
dropped,  will  mean  advertising  no  more 
flamboyant  than  an  innocuous  box  on  news- 
paper business  pages.  The  bar  has  kept  the 
curtains  closed  for  a  long  time,  making  it 
hard  for  information  on  skills  and  prices  to 
get  out,  and  now  they're  embarrassed  by  it 
all." 

I  also  want  to  point  out  when  we  have 
legalization  it  doesn't  mean  a  flood  of  ads. 
It  doesn't  mean  we're  inundated1  with  ads 
all  over  the  place.  Experience  shows  just  the 
opposite.  In  the  case  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  when  advertising  was  legalized  in  the 
state,  their  experience  was  mat  first  there  was 
half  a  page  of  ads  on  any  regular  basis,  then 
it  was  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  page,  then 
it  came  down  to  an  eighth  of  a  page.  Now, 
I  understand,  it's  even  less  than  an  eighth 
of  a  page. 

In  San  Diego  county,  out  of  3,700  lawyers 
only  40  advertise  on  a  regular  basis.  In  Mani- 
toba, where  advertising  is  legal  on  radio  and 
television,  no  use  has  been  made  by  lawyers 
of  that  option.  There's  no  flood,  there's  no 
inundation  whatsoever. 

Another  argument  they  used  was:  "The 
quality  of  services  would  be  lowered  if  we 
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had  advertising."  That  is  just  sheer  nonsense. 
Lawyers  are  professionals  and  I  have  con- 
fidence that  they  would  maintain  the  same 
standard  of  service  regardless  of  how  the 
client  was  obtained.  Sure,  there  may  be  some 
unscrupulous  types  who  would  lessen  the 
quality  of  their  services  to  obtain  a  client, 
but  those  people  would  probably  do  the  same 
thing  whether  or  not  we  had  advertising. 

Mr.  Warner:  Most  of  them  get  elected. 

Mr.  Samis:  Then  they  tell  us  advertising 
means  higher  fees;  in  other  words,  the  cost 
of  the  advertising  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
client.  There's  a  good  chance  that  advertising 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  legal  services',  be- 
cause it  may  force  firms  to  become  more  effi- 
cient to  compete  effectively  in  a  more  open 
market.  Let's  keep  in  mind  the  experience  in 
the  United  States  and  Manitoba  which  in- 
dicates that  when  it's  legalized  the  volume 
of  advertising  is  neither  large  nor  expensive. 

(The  legal  society  doesn't  have  a  system 
for  accrediting  specialists.  If  they  don't,  they 
should  have  one.  Secondly,  the  absence  of  an 
accreditation  system  should  not  be  considered 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  legalizing  ad- 
vertising. As  Jerry  Goodis  has  pointed  out, 
no, lawyer  is  really  an  absolute  master  of  the 
law  in  its  whole  sense. 

Very  briefly,  in  terms  of  advantages,  the 
consumer  would  benefit  from  greater  in- 
formation and  greater  access  to  legal  services. 
Second,  it  would  simplify  the  whole  process 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  man 
in  the  street  in  terms  of  accessibility.  Third, 
it  could  reduce  the  overall  costs  of  legal 
fees.  I'm  not  saying  it  will;  but  it  could. 
Fourth,  as  Janet  Margolis  from  the  UBC 
faculty  of  law  pointed  out,  it  would  allow 
lawyers  to  compete  more  effectively  with 
quasi-legal  and  non-legal  competitors;  for 
example,  mortgage,  insurance  and  trust  com- 
panies, tax  services,  divorce  centres  and  other 
legal  aid  services.  Fifth,  this  would  benefit 
the  new  and  newly  established  lawyers. 

In  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  the  maximum  in- 
formation possible  as  to  the  nature  of  goods 
and  services  available.  The  legal  society's 
present  virtual  total  ban  on  advertising  is 
unacceptable,  anachronistic,  elitist  and 
monopolistic.  It's  not  good  enough  to  say  we 
may  allow  it  in  the  yellow  pages  and  regard 
that  as  the  best  solution  possible  in  1978. 
The  problems  connected  with  advertising  can 
be  overcome,  as  they  have  been  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  remove 
the  veil  of  mystery  surrounding  the  legal 
profession    and    to    assist    consumers   in    the 


market  place.  To  those  who  say  the  bar  is 
aheady  studying  it,  what  we  have  today  is 
a  chance  to  show  the  bar  that  we,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Ontario,  want  that  ban 
removed  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  it  if 
they're  not. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Cornwall  has  four  minutes.  Do  you  wish  to 
reserve  that  time  for  reply? 

Mr.  Samis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  speaker,  I  have  listened 
with  interest  this  afternoon  to  the  warm 
remarks  that  the  sponsor  of  this  bill  has 
directed  towards  the  legal  profession.  I  can 
only  conclude  from  his  observations  and  the 
approach  he's  taken  to  this  subject  that  there 
are  two  reasons  that  he  may  have  some 
reservations  about  the  competency  of  the 
legal  profession  or  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
unduly  controlled  by  the  law  society.  I  would 
suggest  he  either  turns  out  to  be  a  law  school 
dropout  or  perhaps  he  just  got  some  bad 
legal  advice  from  his  own  lawyer. 

Mr.  Samis:  Dead  wrong. 

Mr.  Sterling:  He's  never  been  to  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Williams:  But  in  any  event,  that  form 
of  prejudice  may  prove  to  be  the  reason  for 
his  particular  bias — 

Mr.  Philip:  He  was  trained  by  the  Jesuits. 
They  are  the  best  lawyers  on  life. 

Mr.  Williams:  — toward  the  profession. 

fin  looking  closely  at  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  it  gives  cause  for  concern  in  three 
particular  areas.  First  and  foremost,  I  think 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  has  lost  sight  of  a  very 
important  consideration;  that  is,  traditionally, 
down  through  the  years  the  government  of 
this  province  has  recognized  that  professional 
groups  conducting  legitimate  businesses  in 
this  province  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  set  up  their  own  self-regulating  bodies. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What  about  teachers? 

Mr.  Williams:  There  are  many  professional 
organizations  that  contribute  greatly  to  the 
economic  wellbeing  and  to  the  economy  of 
this  province.  I  look  to  the  architects,  the 
pharmacists,  the  engineers,  and  the  land  sur- 
veyors. There  are  many  such  professional 
groups  that  have  seen  fit  to  set  up  their  own 
regulatory  bodies  so  they  can  discipline  them- 
selves and  govern  the  activities  of  the  people 
within  their  profession. 

The  Law  Society  Act  is  the  example  with 
regard  to  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  Germa:  Self -discipline  is  no  discipline. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  it's  regrettable  that 
the  member  feels  so  strongly  that  legislation 
should  be  introduced  to  override  this  funda- 
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mental  principle  that  has  been  established 
whereby  responsible  business  professions  and 
organizations  would  have  this  right  taken 
away  from  them  and  that  legislation  would 
be  imposed  on  them  to  prevent  their  own 
committees  and  supervisory  bodies  to  con- 
tinue to  regulate  the  professions.  That  is  a 
fundamental  consideration  that  has  clearly 
been  overlooked  by  the  member. 
Mr.  Philip:   But  in  free  enterprise? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  hope  it  will  con- 
tinue, so  long  as  this  government  remains  in 
power,  that  such  honourable  professions  do 
have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  continue 
to  police  themselves. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  really  thought  you  would 
support  this. 

Mr.  Williams:  There's  no  question  that  this 
is  a  recognized  and  acceptable  approach 
in  our  society  to  letting  the  profession  operate 
in  a  controlled  manner  in  serving  society  at 
large. 

Mr.  Genua:  No.  Serving  themselves. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  would  certainly  be  in- 
appropriate to  withdraw  these  rights  and 
introduce  another  level  of  bureaucracy  by 
having  government  regulate  and  control  the 
profession,  when  they  do  such  an  admirable 
job  themselves. 

The  other  area  that  concerns  me  is  the 
fact  that  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  this  after- 
noon has  spoken  at  some  length  about  the 
other  jurisdictions,  while  tongue-lashing  the 
law  society  in  this  province — 

Mr.  Wildman:  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Sterling:  He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Williams:  — for  doing  nothing  about 
giving  consideration  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sam  is:  I  never  said  it. 

Mr.  Sterling:  You're  all  lawyers.  That's 
what  hurts. 

Mr.  Williams:  It's  unfortunate  that  the 
member  hasn't  informed  himself  on  how 
actively  the  law  society  of  this  province  has 
been  carefully  studying  the  matter. 

If  he  had  taken  the  time  to  do  a  little 
research  at  home,  rather  than  telling  us  what's 
happening  in  the  United  States  or  in  other 
far  corners  of  the  world — 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  am  going  to  ask  you  the 

same  question  when  you  start  talking  about 
your  bill. 

Mr.  Williams:  — his  debate  and  argument 
today  might  be  more  relevant  to  the  issue  at 
hand. 

I  should  pdint  out  to  the  member — and  it's 
been  well  publicized;  I  don't  know  why  he 
doesn't  recognize  the  fact — the  Law  Society 


of  Upper  Canada  has  had  a  committee  work- 
ing on  the — 

Mr.  Samis:  I  should  recognize  the  fact. 

Mr.  Williams:  — question  of  professional 
competence  for  some  period  of  time.  In 
recent  months  they've  issued  a  very  important 
public  statement  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  One  of  these  days  they 
are  going  to  need  it. 

Mr.  Williams:  Just  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  member  in  question,  I  will  point  out 
to  him  exactly  what  the  special  committee 
has  recommended. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Dispense. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Dispense. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  point  out  that, 
while  it  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  legal 
profession  at  large,  it  is  a  great  step  forward. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  haven't  told  us  whether 
you  are  going  to  support  the  bill  yet  either. 

Mr.  Williams:  What  the  committee  does 
recommend  is  essentially  two  things.  First, 
the  committee  recommends  that  a  lawyer  be 
permitted,  if  he  so  wishes,  to  publicize  areas 
of  law  in  which  he  wishes  to  practise,  subject 
to  certain  guidelines,  which  I  think  the 
member  himself  acknowledged  existed  in 
Manitoba  and  in  Britain  as  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  can  be  misleading;  that's 
the  only  practical  one. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  this  instance,  too,  in  On- 
tario it  is  suggested  that  a  limited  degree  of 
advertising  would  be  permitted,  with  ap- 
propriate guidelines  being  reasonably  and 
responsibly  imposed.  The  guidelines  that  are 
being  talked  about  here  relate  to  the  ques- 
tion of  specialization  in  the  field  of  law,  to 
which  a  lawyer  would  be  permitted  to  ad- 
vertise  this  particular  area  of  expertise. 

The  first  recommendation  that  has  been 
put  forward  for  consideration  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  area  of  practice  be  limited  to 
the  areas  of  practice  as  established  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  benchers;  so  that  basic  control 
would  continue  to  be  imposed.  The  lawyer, 
before  publishing  and  advertising  his  par- 
ticular skills,  would  register  with  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada  and  not  proceed 
with  the  publication  until  it  had  received 
formal  approval.  The  lawyer,  before  pub- 
lishing, would  also  have  to  join  a  group 
established  by  a  responsible  committee  of 
the  law  society,  wherein  he  would  maintain 
his  membership  so  long  as  the  publicity  con- 
tinued and  he  continued  to  specialize  in  that 
particular  field  of  law. 
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These  are  not  unreasonable  considerations 
and  conditions  to  impose,  and  it  shows  an 
enlightened  attitude  that  the  member,  in 
presenting  this  bill,  has  obviously  been  un- 
aware of  and  oblivious  to. 

The  third  consideration,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  the  bill  is  substantially  different,  in 
that  it  recognizes  no  guidelines  or  controls, 
no  self-policing  by  the  profession.  It  simply 
says  that  a  member  of  the  law  society  can, 
in  any  manner  and  form  that  he  wishes, 
advertise  his  services,  his  fees  and  his  special 
area  of  law.  He  can  conduct  his  advertising 
in  any  manner  whatsoever.  It  can  be  in  the 
printed  form.  He  can  broadcast  it  over  the 
air  waves.  He  can  go  on  television.  He  can 
even  fly  a  blimp  over  the  city,  I  suppose, 
and  have  his  name  before  the  people  of  the 
area  in  question. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  thought  you  were  the 
blimp  over  the  city. 

Mr.  Williams:  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
control  over  the  advertising  medium  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  lawyer  would  choose 
to  advertise  his  wares,  if  I  can  use  that  term. 
Certainly  it  can  be  used  in  a  fashion  that  is 
indiscreet  and  degrading,  I  would  suggest, 
to  the  profession.  So  that,  too,  is  a  third 
cause  for  concern  which  I  think  we  all  have 
to  address  ourselves  to. 

It  is  because  of  these  three  areas  of  con- 
cern that  I  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill,  because  the  bill  does  not  take 
into  consideration  any  of  these  three  con- 
cerns. Until  such  time  as  the  bill  can  address 
itself  to  those  matters  and  recognize  that 
there  are  reasonable  options  and  alternatives, 
I  suggest  that  the  bill  should  be  voted 
against. 

Mr.  Mancini:  What  about  the  intent  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  What  about  the  prin- 
ciple? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill 
with  unqualified  enthusiasm.  I  would  tell 
the  honourable  member  who  just  sat  down, 
that  during  second  reading  we  are  concerned 
with  the  principle  of  the  bil.  This  particular 
bill  has  as  it  principle  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  applied  to  the  legal  profession  by 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  which  at 
the  present  time  do  not  permit  them  to  ad- 
vertise. 

I  would  suggest,  that  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  the  honourable  genleman  who 
just  spoke  express  objections  in  detail,  many 
of  which  may  be  valid— they  don't  appeal 
to  me,  frankly,  but  there  might  be  validity 
in  them.  We  could  allow  the  lawyers'  union, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that— the  law  society— 


to  bring  about  certain  restrictions  they  might 
agree  to.  Essentially,  the  only  restriction 
that  means  anything  is  the  restriction  that 
would  mean  that  the  advertising  could  not 
be  misleading.  If  the  member  for  Oriole 
wanted  to  put  something  on  a  blimp  over 
Toronto,  it  might  help  his  practice. 
[4:15] 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  dangle  from  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Unfortunately,  I  suppose,  I've 
come  to  be  known  as  the  anti-lawyer  mem- 
ber for  Brant.  It  doesn't  bother  me  too  much, 
but  I  would  respond  with  the  classic  phrase 
of  all  bigots  and  say  some  of  my  best  friends 
are  lawyers. 

Mr.  Williams:  You  must  have  got  some 
bad  legal  advice  one  day. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  notice  in  the  count-up  in  the 
Legislature  that  there  are  23  lawyers,  though 
I  could  be  out  one  or  two.  There  are  almost 
enough  of  them  to  block  this  singlehanded, 
but  even  they  wouldn't  have  that  kind  of 
brass  and  gall  because  it's  the  will,  not  only 
of  the  people — 

Mr.  Williams:  Don't  be  too  sure. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —of  the  House  but  of  the 
people  of  this  province  that  we  remove  the 
mystery  that  has  shrouded  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  practitioners  in  it  for  far  too 
long.  One  of  the  things  that  has  appalled  me 
is  the  sort  of  sacerdotal,  inner  priesthood, 
special  lodge  meeting  thing  that  the  lawyers 
undertake  whenever  they  try  to  improve  their 
education  or  whenever  they  try  to  improve 
their  practice. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  member  is  more  vin- 
dictive than  the  other  speaker. 

Mr.  Sterling:  He  is  misinformed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  very  fact  that  the  govern- 
ing authority  is  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  is  appalling.  Upper  Canada  hasn't 
existed  since  1840  or  something  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  But  the  law  society 
has. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  lawyers  somehow  think 
that  it  adds  to  their  dignity  if  they  trace 
their  roots  back  to  some  Family  Compact 
period. 

Mr.  Sterling:  What's  the  matter  with  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Certainly,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  member  for  Cornwall  brought  in 
as  his  next  bill  something  to  change  the 
name  of  that  association.  It's  typical  that  the 
chief  authority,  the  chief  officer  in  'the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  is  the  treasurer. 
What  land  of  sense  does  that  make  other 
that  that  lawyers  are  dedicated  entirely  to 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  profession? 
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The  honourable  member  who  just  sat  down 
said  there  is  something  degrading  about  ad- 
vertising. I  am  prepared  to  grant  that  the 
prime  motivation  of  the  lawyers  I  know  is 
to  serve  their  fellow  man,  butt  a  close  second 
is  to  make  money. 

Mr.  Williams:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  no  time  did  I  say  that  it  would 
be  degrading  to  have  members  of  the  pro- 
fession advertise.  I  said  that  it  would  be 
degrading  to  embark  and  engage  in  crass 
advertising. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  only  kind  of  crass  adver- 
tising I  can  think  of  would  be  advertising 
that  is  misleading.  The  member  might  put  in 
the  paper  that  he  is  a  good  lawyer.  I  really 
can't  make  any  comment  about  that. 

Mr.  Cerma:  How  do  you  prove  that? 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  There  are  libel  laws  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  layman  myself,  I  look  at 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  and  its 
head  man  is  the  treasurer.  Then  I  look  at 
some  group  called  the  benchers.  They're  not 
supposed  to  advertise  or  advocate  their  own 
election  as  benchers  except  in  a  very  gentle- 
manly and  quiet  way.  I  gather  that  the  main 
benefit  in  being  a  bencher  lis  one  gets  access 
to  one  of  the  biggest  stores  of  wine  in  the 
basement  of  Osgoode  Hall.  That  is  one  of 
the  big  reasons  for  being  a  bencher.  I  don't 
see  any  indications  from  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  that  that's  not  so. 

Mr.  Williams:  When  did  this  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  How  do  we  know? 
We're  not  benchers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  I  sav,  it's  almost  like  a 
priesthood.  As  soon  as  they  are  called  to  the 
bar — whatever  that  is — the  lawyers  wrap 
themselves  in  these  Batman  costumes  with 
the  little  tabs. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Then  they  go  to  the  wine 
cellar. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  they're  specially  good  for 
some  reason,  they  get  these  little  tabs,  and 
that  is  supposed  to  add  to  dignity.  I  believe 
that  it  simply  adds  to  the  general  mystifica- 
tion felt  by  ordinary  people  with  ordinary 
education — 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Are  you  going  to  the 
wine-tasting  institute? 

Mr.  Nixon:  — people  who  tend  to  work  for 
a  living.  It  is  such  a  terrible  disillusionment 
when  one  sees  lawyers  in  operation  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  They're  no  different  than  any- 
body else,  without  their  gowns  and  their 
tabs  and  all  their  letters  after  their  name. 
Some  of  them  are  pretty  good  and  some  of 
them  are  not  so  good.  I  feel  there  ought  to 


be  a  better  opportunity,  which  I  believe 
could  be  through  advertising,  for  people  who 
are  looking  for  the  services  of  a  lawyer  to 
make  that  kind  of  a  personal  assessment. 

Mind  you,  we  add  to  it  in  this  Legislature 
from  time  to  time  by  sitting  quietly  as  the 
government,  through  the  Attorney  General, 
adds  this  special  QC  designation  to  individu- 
als from  time  to  time.  I  think  in  dim  and 
distant  history  there  was  some  reason  to 
believe  that  a  person  learned  in  the  law,  or 
whom  the  king  or  queen  favoured  in  the 
court,  would  be  called  the  Queen's  Counsel. 
You  can  imagine  in  ages  gone  by  that  some- 
body flapping  around  in  the  black  robes  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  around  the  Court  of  St. 
James  300  years  ago  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant person. 

But  we  know  a  lot  of  QCs  now,  Mr. 
Speaker.  You  know  some  of  them. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Some  sit  beside  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  really  feel  that  the  value  and 
dignity  of  this  is  lost  in  people  who  know 
about  it.  Talk  about  misleading  advertising- 
it  is  those  letters,  QC,  that  the  lawyers  cer- 
tainly use  as  the  most  effective  kind  of 
advertising  they  use.  I  mean  have  you  ever 
heard  a  member  of  this  House  who  is  a  lawyer 
and  a  QC  ever  fail  to  use  those  letters  at  every 
opportunity?  I  can  remember  a  very  close 
colleague  in  the  Legislature  and  I  thought 
it  was  part  of  his  name.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  this  kind  of  advertising,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  misleading  advertising,  was 
not  used  by  the  members  of  the  profession. 

I  think  the  bill  before  us  is  extremely 
precise.  I  have  heard  people  say,  in  objecting 
to  it— and  the  honourable  member  who  spoke 
just  before  me  expressed  the  view  I  had  heard 
from  colleagues  and  others,  indicating  that  it 
has  to  be  much  more  detailed,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  very 
good  indeed.  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
be  supported  by  every  reasonable  member  of 
the  Legislature.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
really  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
mystification  of  the  profession. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  to  the 
law  profession  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
large  number  of  capable  young  women  and 
men  who  have  come  into  the  community 
having  been  called  to  the  bar.  Somehow  or 
other  they  are  not  as'  fully  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  the  legal  profession  from  before. 
They  seem  to  have  a  fresher  approach,  and 
it  may  be  because  competition  in  the  pro- 
fession has  become  so  strong  that  up  until 
about  five  years  ago  a  person  who  was  called 
to  the  bar  under  the  statutes  that  establish 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  in  this  con- 
nection could  not  fail  but  be  a  resounding 
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success  without  regard  to  his  or  her  personal 
abilities,  either  as  a  lawyer  or  in  any  other 
way.  That  is  not  the  case  now. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  legally  desig- 
nated lawyers  who  are  out  selling  encyclo- 
paedias door  to  door.  There  are  probably  too 
many  lawyers  just  as  there  are  probably  too 
many  in  other  professions,  even  politics. 
That's  another  debate  the  lawyers  might 
want  to  undertake  some  time  in  private  mem- 
bers' hour.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  pro- 
fession has  a  very  healthy  breeze  blowing 
through  it,  an  attitude  that  comes  from  the 
number  of  recent  graduates  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  be  completely  overwhelmed  with  the 
traditions  of  the  ersatz  dignity,  so  called,  that 
has  been  so  much  a  part  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  profession  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  hesitation,  I  con- 
gratulate the  member  for  Cornwall  for  bring- 
ing this  forward  and  assure  him  of  my  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  too,  rise  to  support  the 
bill.  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
for  introducing  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this 
is  permissive  legislation.  It  is  legislation  that 
does  not  impose  any  kind  of  an  action  upon 
any  individual,  in  this  case  particularly  the 
lawyers.  If  they  wish  to  advertise,  they  will 
now  have  the  right  to  advertise.  If  they  do 
not  wish  to  advertise,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  that  says  they  have  to  advertise.  I 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  legislation  we  should 
see  coming  out  of  this  House  on  a  greater 
basis.  It  is  sort  of  permissive  to  allow  the 
people  the  freedom  to  practise  their  business 
or  profession  as  they  see,  in  their  own  estima- 
tion of  their  activities,  as  the  best  way  to  do 
it. 

We  have  to  recognize  also  that  the  mystery 
that  surrounds  law  is  really  not  mysterious. 
If  Joe  Clark  can  be  a  lawyer,  anybody  can  be 
a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  terrible. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  mean. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Why  don't  you  go  jump  in 
the  Niagara  Gorge? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  have  to  point  out  that 
in  most  cases  what  the  lawyers  do  is  really 
the  work  of  a  technician.  They  handle  a  trans- 
action and  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  transaction.  You  check  out  the  various 
papers.  You  check  out  the  bill  of  sale.  You 
sign  the  thing.  You  get  the  price.  You  get  the 
cheque.  You  get  the  money.  You  put  it 
through  in  different  directions  and  that's  all. 

Mr.  Warner:  Ask  them  about  their  fees. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  many  cases  you  find 
it's  the  staff  in  the  office  who  do  this  work. 


All  the  lawyer  does  is  go  over  the  paper  in 
a  rather  cursory  manner  and  he  affixes  his 
signature,  makes  sure  the  bill  goes  out,  and 
cashes  the  cheque  when  the  bill  is  paid.  This 
is  really  the  performance  lawyers  go  through, 
I  want  to  repeat,  when  the  work  is  of  a  tech- 
nical nature. 

Mr.  Sterling:  You  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  is  not  that  kind  of 
personal  involvement  where  the  lawyer  will 
have  to  bring  in  something  new,  different, 
mysterious  or  strange,  or  where  he  is  called 
on  to  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Every  time  I  do  a  land 
severance  case  I'm  acting  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  may  be  some 
arguments  on  specific  cases  perhaps  dealing 
with  crime,  et  cetera,  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  predict  the  effort  or  time  a  lawyer 
will  have  to  put  into  the  case.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  However,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  a  lawyer  treats  it's  a  very  pre- 
dictable exercise  and  if  it's  a  predictable 
exercise  you  can  come  up  with  a  fairly  pre- 
dictable cost  of  carrying  out  that  exercise. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  other  profes- 
sions—doctors, for  example,  although  they 
don't  advertise  and  although  they  don't  set 
their  fees,  do  actually  have  a  fee  schedule 
by  which  they  have  to  abide  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Sterling:  The  Combines  Investigation 
Act  says  they  can't. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  some  cases  they  do 
not,  if  they  wish  to  opt  out  of  OHIP  and 
so  on.  The  point  is  they  do  have  a  fee 
schedule  for  carrying  out  certain  operations. 

If  you  go  to  a  mechanic  in  a  garage, 
and  if  you  pick  a  good  garage,  of  course, 
you  will  probably  get  an  estimate.  The  man 
will  do  the  job  and  you  will  come  back  and 
that's  what  the  bill  will  be. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Then  you  go  to  your  lawyer. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Then  you  go  to  your 
lawyer  and  you  don't  know  what  it's  going 
to  cost  you. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  are  all  the  same, 
though. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you  look  at  the  con- 
tractors, the  people  who  contract  in  con- 
struction or  who,  for  that  matter,  offer  to 
provide  any  kind  of  services  or  goods,  et 
cetera,  they  always  give  you  a  price.  They 
will  give  you  a  price  and  say,  "This  is  what 
it's  going  to  cost."  In  many  cases  they  have 
to  deal  with  some  rather  unpredictable  cir- 
cumstances but  they  still  manage  to  provide 
you  with  a  fairly  concrete  figure  as  to  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  you  to  get  the  services  of 
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this  individual.  If  they  can  do  it,  I  don't 
see  why  the  lawyers  can't  do  it. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  do  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you  go  to  your  tailor, 
Mr.  Speaker,  he  will  tell  you  how  much  it 
will  cost  to  put  a  suit  of  clothes  on  you. 
I  think  the  lawyer  can  do  very  much  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Go  to  your  lawyer  and  ask 
him  and  hell  tell  you  too. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you  hire  consultants, 
professional  groups  who  also  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  examination,  a  lot  of  paper  work,  a 
lot  of  writing,  a  lot  of  looking  up  statistics, 
and  figures,  et  cetera,  they  also  can  come  up 
with  and  give  you  a  specific  price  as  to  what 
their  services  are  going  to  cost,  or  what  they 
will  charge. 

Again,  I  suggest  the  lawyer  has  to  be 
able  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  They  are  doing 
it  in  other  jurisdictions;  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  can't  do  it  in  Ontario.  I'm  sure 
the  lawyers  in  Ontario  are  just  as  capable 
and  just  as  able  as  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Williams:  Did  Eddie  Goodman  give 
you  a  good  quote? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Except  the  member  for  Oriole, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  have  to  point  out  again 
the  fact  that  once  a  lawyer  knows  he  does 
not  have  an  open-ended  ability  to  bill,  in 
other  words  he  has  made  a  commitment  to 
the  client  that  this  is  going  to  cost  him  so 
much,  then  what  the  lawyer  does  is  in- 
crease the  internal  efficiency  of  his  office. 
He  makes  sure  that  the  bureaucracy  within 
his  own  office  operates  efficiently,  that  there's 
no  sloughing  it  off,  putting  it  aside,  "we'll 
deal  with  it  when  we  have  to,"  et  cetera.  He 
will  improve  his  efficiency. 

Mr.  Philip:  Not  only  is  the  government 
against  free  enterprise,  it's  against  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  think  even  in  those 
terms  it  is  a  commendable  idea  to  see  that 
lawyers  become  more  efficient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  To  listen  to  you  you'd 
think  you  knew  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I'm  sure  every  member 
in  this  House  on  some  occasion,  or  on  many 
occasions,  has  had  complaints  from  con- 
stituents who  come  to  them  to  say,  "This 
lawyer  has  not  dealt  with  the  case.  We  can't 
seem  to  get  anything  moving.  He  is  taking 
money  from  me.  He  is  expecting  more 
money.  He  refuses  to  move  unless  I  pay  him 
some  more,"  et  cetera. 
[4:30] 


This  goes  on,  particularly  in  insurance 
cases.  After  they  have  made  their  few  phone 
calls— incidentally,  they  don't  even  go  to 
court— they  make  their  few  phone  calls,  they 
get  us  off,  they  figure  out  how  much  they 
are  going  to  get  out  of  the  deal,  and  then 
the  client  gets  the  crumbs.  That  is  generally 
what  is  left  for  the  client.  Then  the  client 
comes  to  the  member  and  asks,  "How  come? 
How  is  it  that  the  lawyers  in  this  case  have 
received  more  out  of  the  insurance  settle- 
ment than  I  have?" 

Those  kinds  of  things  I  feel  will  probably 
not  disappear  totally  but  they  will  certainly 
lessen  in  the  future,  once  the  clients  out  there 
have  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  lawyers  and 
see  what  their  fees  are  going  to  'be.  I  am 
concentrating  more  on  the  fees  because  that 
is  important.  They  will  lessen  because  of  that, 
and  I  think  the  people  in  the  province  will 
benefit  from  it. 

We  don't  run  the  province  for  any  par- 
ticular professional  group.  I  think  every 
group  in  the  province  should  be  put  in  a 
position  where  they  have  to  justify  their 
fees,  where  they  have  to  compete  with  other 
lawyers.  If  we  are  going  to  have  this  so- 
called  private  enterprise  system,  in  fact  in- 
stead of  tin  myth,  they  should  have  to  com- 
pete and  should  have  to  deliver. 

The  bill  my  colleague  has  introduced  will 
allow  some  of  this  to  happen.  I  think  it  will 
remove  a  lot  of  abuse  night  now.  I  think  it 
will  help  the  people  out  there  in  the  sense 
that  they  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  It 
wall  give  them  a  chance  to  make  an  assess- 
ment by  themselves  whether  or  not  they 
should  go  through  with  the  action  they  in- 
tended— they  might  realize  that  if  it  ts  going 
to  cost  this  much  money  there  is  no  point  and 
they  will  not  proceed. 

In  some  cases  the  lawyer  says  to  them,  "If 
you  give  me  a  retainer  I'll  look  at  it,"  and 
afterwards  he  wdll  say,  "If  you  give  me  a 
little  bit  more,  I  will  look  at  lit  a  little 
further,"  and  so  on.  It  is  like  the  come-on 
you  might  find  somewhere  else,  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  legal  profession. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  because  I  think 
it  is  a  step  (in  the  right  direction  in  bringing 
some  sense  and  reason  to  the  operation  of  the 
legal  profession  in  Ontario.  It  would  also 
reassure  the  people  out  there  that  we  can  not 
only  trust  our  lawyers  and  have  confidence 
in  them  but  we  will  also  know  what  it  is 
eroing  to  cost  us  when  we  do  have  to  hire  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Today  I  speak  to  the  Legis- 
lature as  a  professional  in  two  categories; 
first  as  an  engineer  and  secondly  as  a  lawyer. 
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I  deem  thlis  bill  basically  to  be  an  expression 
of  mistrust  in  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada. 

Mr.  Philip:  It  took  some  engineering  to 
come  up  with  that  one. 

Mr.  Sterling:  There  can  be  no  doubt  from 
the  purport  of  this  bill  that  it  does  go  to  the 
very  root  of  the  idea  that  we  have  allowed 
societies  of  professionals  to  regulate  them- 
selves. We  are  now  going  to  impose  regula- 
tions on  them. 

I  would  like  to  send  over  to  the  member 
for  Cornwall  a  copy  of  the  communique  of 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  on  the 
occasion  of  their  convocation  on  September 
29.  I  trust  the  member  has  written  to  the 
law  society  before  bringing  this  bill  forward 
to  get  from  them  the  background  in  relation 
to  the  advertising  they  allow  their  members 
to  undertake.  I  will  send  this  across  to  the 
member  in  order  that  he  might  have  this 
document  if  he  does  not  have  it  at  this  time. 

This  document  starts  off  by  saying, 
"'Lawyers  will  soon  be  allowed  to  advertise." 

Mr.  Samis:  But  not  in  newspapers. 

Mr.  Sterling:  "A  special  convocation  was 
called  today  to  consider  a  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  advertising  that  ties  in 
with  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
professional  competence  which  was  sent  to 
all  members  in  July."  This  communique  goes 
on  to  point  out  the  type  of  advertising  the 
law  society  will  allow  its  members  to  engage 
in. 

Basically  it  points  out  that  a  person  who  is 
practising  law  will  be  able  Ito  identify  the 
area  of  law  in  which  he  holds  himself  out  to 
be  competent  in.  It  will  bp  basiicallv  by 
usin<?  the  yellow  pages  of  telephone  books, 
which  will  include  separate  listings  under 
the  various  categories  that  a  lawyer  may 
claim  some  competence  in.  Underneath  that, 
there  will  be  a  general  number  so  the  law 
referral  service  can  be  called  on  to  recom- 
mend any  particular  lawyer  who  has  given 
that  name  to  the  law  referral  service. 

Now,  under  the  law  referral  service  that  is 
now  in  existence,  anyone  can  go  to  a  lawyer 
for  half  an  hour,  and  in  Ottawa  under  the 
terms  of  that  law  referral  service,  the  lawyer 
can  charge  up  to  $10  for  that  half  hour.  As 
a  result,  the  person  will  find  out  how  much 
it  will  cost  for  the  legal  services,  what  services 
they  will  receive,  et  cetera. 

Now  Mr.  Samis's  opening  remarks,  I  think, 
were  not  factual,  or  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
facts  contained  in  the  communique  that  I 
pass  over  to  him  now.  He  said  there  was  a 
ban  on  advertising.  That  is  just  not  correct. 


The  other  area  which  I  think  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  us  here  is  the  taking 
away  from  the  law  society  and  other  pro- 
fessions, which  in  the  past  have  earned  a 
great  deal  of  trust  by  the  public,  the  rights 
we  have  given  to  them. 

Secondly,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  I  think 
the  law  society  has  been  moving  in  a  direc- 
tion in  allowing  more  advertising  and  allow- 
ing what  I  consider  adequate  advertising  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  this  bill  at 
this  time.  I  would  therefore  indicate  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Two  minutes,  Hughie? 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  would  just  like  to 
inform  the  member  that  he  has  until  4:44. 
Mr.  Sargent:  Fine,  fine,  fine. 
Mr.  Samis:  It  is  4:43  now,  Eddie. 
Mr.  Warner:  Make  it  speedy. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  About  five  and  three 
quarter  minutes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh,  that's  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  who  was  facing  trial 
and  possible  imprisonment  told  his  lawyer, 
"I  know  the  evidence  is  against  me,  but  I've 
got  $50,000  in  cash  to  fight  this  case."  "You 
will  never  go  to  prison  with  that  amount  of 
money,"  the  lawyer  assured  him.  He  didn't. 
He  went  there  broke. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  have  to  admit  the 
lawyer  was  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  it  is  easy  for  us  to  stand 
here  and  take  shots  at  the  lawyers.  But  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  take  any  of  these  shots 
at  all  at  the  tariff  and  per  diem  rates  of  pay, 
but  to  support  this  bill  as  it  refers  to  the 
public  convenience  in  advertising. 

In  today's  living  I  believe  that  nothing  is 
constant,  nothing  at  all.  If  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada  cannot  govern  itself,  to 
adapt  itself  to  assist  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, then  probably  those  of  us  who— 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  It  is  already  moving  to- 
ward advertising. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  the  fullness  of  time.  In  the 
fullness  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Let's  go  slow. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  glaciers  are  moving 
slowly  too. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Probably  those  of  us  who 
buy  these  services  should  have  something 
to  say  to  change  the  rules  a  bit. 

I  see  a  lot  of  sense  in  looking  up  in  a 
directory  to  find  out  who  the  specialists  are 
in,  say,  title  searching  or  copyright  law.  Or 
if  I  am  a  politician,  who  I  would  call  in  a 
libel  suit  or  slander. 
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Mr.  Wildman:  Make  sure  it  is  not  a  judge. 
An  hon.  member:  Or  a  crown  attorney. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  should  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
wants  to  sell  a  house,  have  to  go  to  see  a 
John  Clement  in  a  special  suite  in  the 
Simpson  Tower,  when  she  can  maybe  talk 
to  a  paralegal  person  who  can  do  a  satis- 
factory job?  There's  a  need  to  bring  along 
paralegal  people  as  fast  as  possible.  I  think 
a  lot  of  lawyers  would  agree  to  that,  but  I 
know  that  a  lot  of  lawyers  today  are  starving 
to  death  in  Toronto.  I'm  not  saying  that 
lawyers  have  it  all  their  own  way,  but  the 
people  who  buy  these  services  have  a  right 
to  know  what  they're  buying. 

Over  the  years  I've  been  sitting  here 
watching  these  lawyers.  And  the  lawyers  are 
always  in  the  front  row.  They've  always  got 
vests  on.  They  stand  up  and  use  these  big 
words  and  they  think  they're  in  court  and 
all  that  stuff.  I  think  we  should  get  down  to 
basics  sometimes  when  we're  talking  about 
things  like  this.  Every  man  is  equal  before 
the  law  and  a  man  should  be  able  to  walk 
into  court  without  a  lawyer  and  tell  his 
story  in  plain  and  simple  English  and  get 
justice.  If  we're  going  to  have  to  live  with 
this  system  today,  we've  got  to  have  these 
guys,  but  let  them  do  it  our  way  for  a 
change. 

I  agree  with  every  section  of  Bill  171. 
I've  often  said  that  lawyers  were  in  the 
biggest  crap  game  in  the  world  because 
even  when  their  clients  lose  they  win.  The 
fee  system  has  to  be  looked  at.  I  say  that 
kindly.  The  tariff  was  set  years  ago,  but  with 
inflation  they're  making  double  money  now. 
They're  making  double  fees. 

There's  a  story  told  about  a  bank  teller 
who  went  to  a  lawyer  at  noon  and  said, 
"I've  stolen  $50,000  from  the  bank." 

The  lawyer  said,  "That's  interesting." 
Then  he  thought  about  it  for  a  few  minutes 
and  said,  "Could  you  get  another  $50,000?" 

The  teller  said,  "Yes,  I  think  I  could." 

The  lawyer  said:  "Okay,  tomorrow  at 
noon   bring   another    $50,000   back   here." 

The  next  day  at  noon  the  teller  walked 
in  to  the  lawyer  with  another  $50,000  and 
said;  "Here  you  are." 

The  lawyer  picked  up  the  phone,  phoned 
the  president  of  the  bank  and  said,  "One  of 
your  tellers  has  stolen  $100,000.  We'll  make 
a  settlement  for  $25,000  out  of  court  with 
no  questions  asked.  Is  it  a  deal?" 

A  few  minutes  later  the  president  phoned 
back  and  said:  "It's  a  deal."  So  the  lawyer 
made  himself  $25,000  at  noon. 

That  is  a  true  story.  It  happened. 


Mr.  Wildman:  How  did  you  let  him  bilk 
you  out  of  $25,000? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Think  what  he  could  do  if 
he  could  advertise. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Think  what  he  could 
do  if  he  had  a  QC. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  the  word  attorney 
comes  from  the  French  word  atorner,  to 
turn  to— a  person  to  turn  to.  It's  important 
that  we  have  this  available  to  our  people, 
but  in  the  main  I  think  if  we  could  build  a 
great  big  bonfire  of  the  thousands  of  laws 
we  have  in  this  country  and  start  all  over 
with  the  golden  rule  and  the  10  command- 
ments, I'm  sure  we'd  get  along  a  hell  of  a 
lot  better  than  we  are  today. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  has  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Charlton:  That's  a  little  bit  shorter 
than  I  figured,  but  111  manage  I  guess. 
Probably  most  of  the  points  have  been  made 
anyway. 

The  whole  question  here,  I  would  think  is 
of  assistance  to  and  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers. The  kind  of  ban  we've  had  on  ad- 
vertising by  lawyers  has,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, made  the  law  profession  a  mystery. 
Advertising  can  obviously  by  abused  as  well. 
Some  of  the  points  the  member  for  Oriole 
made  are  points  that  should  be  considered. 
But  that  doesn't  deal  specifically  with  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  and  just  to  defeat  the 
bill  and  not  consider  the  points  in  committee, 
which  we  can  do,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bit 
of  a  rush-out  on  this  particular  bill. 

All  of  us  here  should  be  looking  at  this 
bill  as  members  of  the  Legislature  and  not 
as  lawyers,  as  some  of  us  are.  All  of  us 
should  think  about  the  kinds  of  complaints 
we've  been  getting  in  our  constituency  of- 
fices from  constituents.  These  are  constit- 
uents who  don't  know  who  to  go  to  with 
a  particular  legal  problem  or  who  is  good  at 
that  particular  facet  of  law.  People  don't 
know  whether  they  can  afford  to  approach 
a  lawyer  in  the  first  place. 

[4:45] 

The  last  thing  tihat  falls  into  this  area  is 
that  people  are  developing  a  very  specific 
feeling  that  when  handling  cases  for  them 
their  lawyers  are  dragging  out  the  case  in 
order  to  earn  more  money.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true  in  all  instances.  But  to  open  the 
thing  up  so  the  public  has  a  way  of  check- 
ing with  others  can  go  a  long  way  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  feeling  that  the  public  is 
developing  about  the  legal  profession. 

I  would  imagine  my  two  minutes  is  almost 
up,    so    I   will   end   it   at   that   by   saying   I 
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think  we  should  support  this  bill  in  prin- 
ciple. If  we  are  not  entirely  happy  with  the 
specifics,  we  can  deal  with  that  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Samis:  First  of  all  I  would  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  members  who  did 
support  the  bill.  Second,  the  fact  that  the 
member  for  Oriole  opposes  it  only  reinforces 
my  conviction  that  this  bill  is  needed.  Third, 
I  do  appreciate  the  constructive  criticism  re- 
ceived from  the  member  for  Carleton- 
Grenville. 

Let  me  speak  to  some  of  the  points  raised. 
First  of  all,  when  you  have  a  Legislature 
moving  in  this  regard,  whether  it  be  in 
Manitoba,  whether  ^t  be  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  the  bar  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  no  real  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  the  bar  to  self- 
regulate  or  to  self-discipline. 

I  want  to  establish  the  point  that  we,  the 
Legislature,  have  the  ultimate  authority  to 
decide  where  they  self-regulate  and  where 
they  don't.  We  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
Ontario.  That  is  our  right,  not  that  of  any 
private  group  or  any  private  institution. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Ontario  bar  has  set 
up  a  committee.  I  said  that  in  the  first  page 
of  -my  speech.  But  I  can't  accept  the  idea  it 
is  only  contemplating  advertising  in  the  yellow 
pages.  I  can't  accept  that  as  adequate  in 
1978.  My  bill  deals  with  advertising  in  the 
public  media,  daily  newspapers,  weekly  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  if  necessary  radio 
and  television,  as  is  now  done  in  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  as  is  now  done  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  no  overwhelming  or  un- 
satisfactory results,  may  I  point  out. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  consumer's  right 
to  know  what's  going  on.  The  idea  is  that 
you  go  to  a  lawyer  and  you  ask  him  how 
much.  As  my  good  friend  from  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  has  pointed  out,  people  are  frequently 
intimidated  by  the  mystique  of  the  law  pro- 
fession, by  the  power  of  the  law  profession, 
by  the  aura  of  the  law  profession.  That's  one 
of  the  benefits  of  advertising— to  provide  a 
bridge  before  they  go  to  that  stage.  One  of 
the  values  of  advertising  would  be  to  de- 
mystify those  legal  services,  to  bring  them 
down  to  a  level  where  they  are  more  acces- 
sible, more  approachable,  where  the  mystique 
is  taken  out. 

A  client  could  see  a  divorce  would  cost 
this;  a  court  hearing  would  cost  this;  a  will 
would  cost  this.  He  would  know  in  advance. 
He  wouldn't  be  intimidated  when  he  goes  to 
a  lawyer.  My  guess  is  that  most  consumers 
are  so  intimidated  they  don't  do  any  effec- 
tive comparison  shopping  and  the  legal 
society  does  not  provide  him  with  much  in- 


formation to   do   effective   or   comprehensive 
comparison  shopping. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  true  competitive 
free  enterprise  in  the  legal  profession.  I  am 
amazed  that  some  of  the  members  opposite 
would  oppose  a  bill  which  can  provide  more 
true  competitive  free  enterprise  in  Ontario 
and  defending— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  guys  are  against  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  worm  turns. 

Mr.  Samis:  —anachronistic,  medieval,  cartel- 
like, monopolistic  practices  which  don't  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  I 
hope  when  people  vote  on  this  bill,  if  a 
vote  is  allowed,  they  don't  go  by  what  their 
lawyer  in  their  riding  told  them  on  this  week- 
end, but  what  their  constituents,  the  con- 
sumers of  their  constituency  want  and  what 
would  be  best  for  them.  This  bill  is  for  the 
consumers  of  Ontario— not  for  any  one  pro- 
fession, not  against  any  one  profession.  It's 
to  help  consumers  and  it's  to  bring  the  prac- 
tice of  advertising  into  the  20th  century  for 
the  legal  society. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  That  concludes  the 
amount  of  time  for  ballot  item  number  39. 

LABOUR  RELATIONS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Williams  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
169,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

Mr.  Williams:  Organized  labour  has  accom- 
plished much  in  the  last  three  and  a  half 
decades  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Warner:  No  thanks  to  you. 

Mr.  Williams:  These  successes  are  in  no 
small  measure  reflected  by  the  enlightened 
and  progressive  labour  legislation  that  this 
government  has  enacted  on  behalf  of  labour. 
The  whole  labour-management  field  has 
operated  well,  and  by  and  large  harmoni- 
ously, under  the  umbrella  of  a  concerned 
Labour  ministry  with  its  humane  labour 
legislation. 

Mr.  Warner:  You've  got  a  sick  sense  of 
humour. 

Mr.  Williams:  These  two  factors  have 
worked  well  together  in  bringing  to  the 
labourers  of  thlis  province  a  degree  of  secur- 
ity, a  level  of  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  and 
a  standard  of  working  conditions  that  can  be 
found  in  few  other  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Warner:  Maybe  you  know  where 
security  is. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Do  you  know  what  a  joke 
you  are? 
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Mr.  Williams:  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
responsible  leadership  'in  the  fields  of  labour, 
management  and  government  have  combined 
to  bring  to  this  province  in  general  and  to  or- 
ganized labour  within  this  province  in  par- 
ticular a  standard  of  living  unequalled  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Ontario  can  be  proud,  as  we  know  the 
representatives  of  organized  labour  in  this 
province  are,  of  the  high  standards  that  have 
been  achieved  and  the  quality  of  leadership 
that  has  been  attained  in  the  operation  and 
management  of  unions,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of  this 
vast  province. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  us  about  your  health 
and  safety  problems. 

Mr.  Williams:  However,  we  would  be  de- 
luding ourselves  if  we  thought  for  a  moment 
that  everything  was  perfect  and  that  there 
was  no  room  for  improvement.  Those  purists 
who  believe  so  are  living  in  a  world  of  make- 
believe. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  However,  put  an  end  to  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  why  we  want  Bill  70. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You'd  better  go  back- 
wards. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  basic  truth  is  that  in  all 
fields  of  human  endeavour,  dedicated  and 
concerned  men  and  women,  whether  it  be  in 
the  field  of  labour,  management  or  govern- 
ment, must  continue  to  strive  for  and  find 
new  ways  and  means  of  improving  upon 
man's  wellbeing.  The  field  of  organized 
labour  is  no  exception. 

We  all  have  our  perceptions  of  what  the 
deficiencies  are,  what  the  remedies  should  be, 
and  how  the  lofty  objectives  mav  be 
achieved.  The  subject  matter  of  this  bill  I 
sponsor  in  the  Legislature  this  afternoon  deals 
with  ailments  and  deficiencies  in  existing 
labour  law  and  practices  that  emanate  from 
other  than  the  conventional  sources.  This  bill 
does  not  reflect  the  views  of  labour  leaders, 
it  does  not  reflect  the  views  of  industry,  it 
does  not  reflect  the  views  of  this  govern- 
ment— 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Just  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Mr.  Williams:  —it  represents  a  compendium 
of  views  that  have  been  presented  to  me  over 
a  period  of  time  by  many  people;  people  who 
can  be  identified  as  representatives  of  the 
rank  and  file  members  of  organized  labour, 
who  have  openly  spoken  to  me  on  different 
occasions  on  a  one-to-one  basis  about  their 
main  concerns  or  beefs,  to  use  the  common 
vernacular,  in  the  relationship  between  them- 
selves and  the  people  they  elect  to  represent 


them  in  their  labour-management  negoti- 
ations. 

Mr.  Philip:  Did  they  take  their  sheets  off 
when  they  spoke  to  you? 

Mr.  Williams:  The  four  most  frequent 
complaints  I  hear  from  the  assembly-line 
worker,  from  the  shop  steward,  from  the 
journeyman,  from  the  millwright,  from  the 
skilled  tradesman,  and  from  many  other  rank- 
and-file  union  members  are  encompassed  in 
my  bill. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  matters.  First, 
the  bill  proposes  that  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  be  amended  to  clarify  an  uncertain  situ- 
ation in  the  minds  of  labour  and  management 
alike.  The  present  law  is#silent  on  the  subject. 
Does  a  company  act  in  bad  faith  when  it 
decides  to  mail  to  each  of  its  unionized 
members  a  copy  of  its  last  offer  to  union 
negotiators  before  a  strike  call?  Can  they  be 
accused  of  violating  basic  labour  practices? 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams:  Is  such  action  interfering 
with  the  bargaining  process? 

One  of  the  major  contributing  factors  to 
the  breakdown  in  labour-management  nego- 
tiations is  lack  of  communication.  The  parties 
to  the  dispute  may  be  hearing  each  other's 
point  of  view,  but  they  are  not  truly  listening 
to  each  other.  Or,  they  may  just  not  be 
talking  to  each  other,  period.  Without  com- 
munication, how  can  there  be  understanding? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  With  you  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  I  can  understand  it. 

Mr.  Williams:  How  much  more  tragic  the 
case  if  the  union  representatives  choose,  for 
whatever  the  reason,  not  to  communicate 
fully  and  accurately  the  complete  terms  of 
the  last  offer  of  management  to  their  mem- 
bers before  calling  a  meeting  for  a  strike 
vote  and  management  feels  that  they  cannot 
take  such  initiative. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Do  you  have  evidence 
of  that? 

Mr.  Williams:  Such  a  situation  apparently 
occurred  recently  in  a  major  strike  in  this 
province  that  kept  thousands  of  workers  on 
the  picket  lines  for  not  just  weeks,  but 
months.  We  know  of  cases  where  large  cor- 
porations, and  large  unions  as  well,  have, 
during  a  legal  strike  period,  advertised  in  the 
newspaper   their  particular   position. 

However,  once  the  strike  is  in  progress, 
the  battle  lines  are  drawn  and  the  only 
people  being  convinced  are  the  public,  not 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Certainly,  there 
have  been  cases  where  a  company  has 
mailed  to  each  employee  a  detailed  account- 
ing of  its  last  offer.  By  the  same  token,  there 
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have  also  been  cases  where  the  union  in 
question  has  accused  management  of  acting 
in  bad  faith  for  this  very  reason. 

Surely,  if  labour  and  management  alike 
accept  this  practice  as  being  reasonable  and 
implicit  in  the  law,  as  I  have  been  assured 
they  do  by  a  number  of  people  to  whom 
I  have  talked  in  both  management  and 
labour,  then  why  should  this  moot  point  not 
be  corrected  with  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  the  act  as  spelled  out  in  section  2 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  understand  col- 
lective bargaining.  That's  your  problem.  You 
never  will. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  second  concern  is  ex- 
pressed in  section  3  of  the  bill  which  com- 
plements section  1  and  strikes  to  the  heart 
of  the  democratic  process  as  applied  in  the 
internal  operations  of  labour  unions.  Un- 
doubtedly, all  unions,  large  and  small,  en- 
deavour to  conduct  their  union  strike  votes 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  act.  Unfor- 
tunately, more  often  than  not,  no  other  situa- 
tion tends  to  evoke  more  emotion  than  a 
meeting  called  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
strike  should  ensue.  What  has  been  fre- 
quently portrayed  to  me  by  disgruntled  rank 
and  file  members  in  describing  the  strike 
meeting  process  is  a  picture  of  a  crowded 
union  hall  filled  with  the  more  aggressive 
union  members,  but  usually  representing  in 
number  the  minority  of  the  full  union  mem- 
bership, listening  to  emotional,  tension- 
charged  speeches  by  union  bosses- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Do  you  talk  down  to 
everybody? 

Mr.  Warner:  Have  you  ever  been  to  one? 

An  hon.  member:   Don't  be  so  foolish. 

Mr.  Warner:  This  is  silly.  That's  a  lot  of 
rubbish  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Why  don't  you  attend 
one  and  find  out  for  yourself? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  an  idiot. 

Mr.  Williams:  —quickly  followed  by  a  call 
for  a  show  of  hands  for  or  against  a  strike. 
This  type  of  setting  does  not  usually  allow 
for  cool  heads  to  prevail  or  for  a  true  ma- 
jority of  members  to  express  themselves,  nor 
for  a  private  vote  by  use  of  the  ballot  box, 
free  of  immediate  and  intense  verbal  suasion. 

Mr.  Wildman:  How  do  they  vote  in  board- 
rooms? 

Mr.  Williams:  In  such  cases  the  prin- 
ciple and  intent  of  the  act  is  not  being  fol- 
lowed in  practice.  Consequently,  under  these 
circumstances  the  will  of  a  majority  of  a  full 
union  membership  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
vail. If  many  of  the  rank  and  file  members 


of  organized  labour  feel  this  disenchanted 
about  the  present  system,  then  surely  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  labour  as  a  whole 
to  endorse  the  procedure  that  would  ensure 
an  orderly  vote  by  private  ballot  under 
supervision  of  an  objective  third  party.  Such 
action  would  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of 
involvement  by  more  union  members- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  may  be  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  us  from  the 
Tories,  quite  frankly. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Next  to  the  superin- 
tendent's office. 

Mr.  Williams:  —during  the  all-important 
strike  vote  process  while  having  the  second- 
ary beneficial  effect  of  clearly  establishing 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  truly  prevails  in  this  area  of 
union  activity. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Do  you  get  100  per 
cent  turnout  in  Oriole  during  provincial 
elections? 

Mr.  Williams:  One  cannot  say  that  such 
a  proposal  is  without  merit  or  without  pre- 
cedent. Such  procedures  were  recently  in- 
troduced into  British  Columbia  legislation  in 
1976  by  enactment  of  the  Labour  Code  of 
British   Columbia   Amendment   Act,    1976. 

Mr.  Wildman:  A  really  enlightened  regime 
they've  got  out  there. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  passage  of  time  will 
prove  the  full  worth  of  such  legislation. 
Under  my  proposal,  not  only  would  the  vote 
be  conducted  under  government  supervision 
as  in  a  general  election,  but— of  equal  im- 
portance—the majority  of  all  card-carrying 
union  members  must  cast  a  ballot  to  validate 
the  strike. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  should  never  have 
moved  that  rock  in  Don  Mills. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Are  you  going  to  do  that 
in  provincial  elections  too? 

Mr.  Williams:  Let  me  now  turn  to  the 
third  concern  covered  by  my  bill.  Section  4 
of  the  bill  calls  for  every  trade  union  to  file 
with  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
within  six  months  from  the  end  of  its  fiscal 
year  a  financial  statement  of  its  affairs  to 
the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 

[5:00] 

Subsections  1  and  2  set  out  the  basic 
financial  information  that  would  be  required, 
and  without  which  no  financial  statement 
would  be  meaningful.  The  information  re- 
quired is  no  more,  and  in  fact,  much  less  in 
detail,  than  is  required  by  business  corpora- 
tions to  provide  to  thedr  shareholders  under 
the  Business  Corporations  Act  and  which  is 
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required  to  be  filed  annually  with  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Union  business  is  big  business.  Unions 
across  this  province  handle  millions  of  dollars 
of  their  members'  contributions  each  year. 
Unfortunately,  we  find  that  the  images  of 
industry,  business,  the  professions  and,  yes, 
even  the  labour  unions  are  tarnished  from 
time  to  time  because  some  (individual  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  has  committed  some 
fraudulent  act  or  misappropriated  their  em- 
ployer's or  client's  moneys  thalt  has  not  only 
caused  financial  loss  to  the  persons  directly 
involved,  but  has  also  injured  the  reputation 
of  the  industry,  profession  or  the  union  as  a 
whole. 

It's  the  old  story  of  the  one  bad  apple  in 
the  barrel. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Queen  Street  has  still  got 
room. 

Mr.  Williams:  Recent  revelations  in  the 
United  States  of  defalcations  and  misap- 
propriations of  union  funds  by  people  in 
positions  of  trust  have  certainly  shaken  the 
labour  movement  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Which  counftry? 

Mr.  Williams:  Opponents  to  this  proposal 
will  yell  loud  and  long,  claiming  that  it  won't 
happen  in  Canada — 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  oppose  it  any- 
where, in  any  country. 

Mr.  Williams:  Besides,  the  annual  financial 
statements  of  the  unions  are  there  for  the 
asking  by  the  union  members. 

Obviously,  no  matter  how  high  the 
standards  of  the  unions  in  this  country,  some 
day  some  person  in  a  position  of  trust,  with 
improper  motives  and  intentions,  could  take 
advantage  of  their  union  and  its  members. 

While  members  may  have  access  to  a  copy 
of  a  financial  statement,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  average  union  worker,  like 
most  people,  is  not  an  accountant  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  fully  understand  and  compre- 
hend the  intricacies  and  implications  of 
financial  statements. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  garbage.  That  really  is. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What  an  elitist  statement 
that  is. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  rank  and  file  union 
member  can  only  benefit  from  enactment  of 
legislation  requiring  financial  accountability 
by  unions — 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  do  you  insult  the  work- 
ers? What  motivates  you  to  insult  the 
workers? 

Mr.  Williams:  — to  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board.  In  this  way  they  will  know 
that  the  use  of  their  union  dues — 


Mr.  Mancini:  What  does  the  Minister  of 
Labour  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Williams:  —and  the  financial  activities 
of  their  union  are  in  order,  based  on  a  review 
of  the  financial  statements — 

Mr.  Mancini:  All  that  work  right  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  Williams:  — on  a  regular  basis  by  an 
independent  third  party  with  the  resources 
and  accounting  skills  necessary  to  attend  to, 
and  fully  assess  these  matters. 

Mr.  Warner:  Just  when  the  Minister  of 
Labour  was  starting  to  do  a  good  job  in  this 
province,  you  come  along. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  onus  is  no  longer  on  the 
individual  union  member — 

Mr.   Warner:   Everything  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Every  member  of  this  as- 
sembly has  a  right  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  true. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Are  you  supporting  this  bill? 

Mr.  Williams:  Under  this  situation,  as  pro- 
posed, the  onus  is  no  longer  on  the  individual 
union  member  to  confront  his  union  executive 
on  a  matter  about  which  he  may  have  limited 
understanding. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  hope  that  the  union 
leaders  as  well  would  consider  it  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  labour  movement  as  a  whole 
to  have  to  file  such  statements.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  for  them  to  argue  against  it  on  the 
basis  of  establishing  an  unnecessary  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Don't  bet  on  it. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  Canada  today,  every 
labour  union  carrying  on  activities  in  Canada, 
that  has  a  membership  of  100  or  more  mem- 
bers, must  annually  file  a  detailed  financial 
statement  with  the  Canadian  government, 
under  the  requirements  of  the  Corporations 
and  Labour  Union  Returns  Act. 

It  would  be  no  difficulty  to  have  an  extra 
copy  of  that  federal  return  filed  with  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  the  same 
manner  as  many  businesses  are  required  to 
do  in  filling  annual  returns  with  the  federal 
government,  with  copies  going  to  the 
provinces  wherein  they  do  business. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  hear  the  Minister  of  Labour 
is  going  to  support  this. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  are  going  down  for  the 
third  time  on  this  one.  There  is  no  hope. 

Mr.  Williams:  That  act  requires  the  filing 
of  financial  statements  showing  assets  and 
liabilities,  income  and  expenditures,  includ- 
ing specified  payments  to  union  officers  for 
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salaries,  wages  and  other  remuneration.  How- 
ever, that  act  does  not  emphasize  a  detailed 
accounting  with  regard  to  investments. 

Whether  it  is  a  politician  elected  to  public 
office,  or  a  union  member  elected  to  executive 
office  by  his  peers,  in  neither  case  can  there 
be  any  justification  for  such  a  person  ob- 
jecting to  making  a  full  financial  accounting 
for  public  or  union  funds  used,  as  the  case 
may  be,  while  discharging  his  or  her  duties 
on  behalf  of  the  people  who  elected  them  to 
office. 

I  have  had  reported  to  me  instances  of 
union  members  requesting  from  their  execu- 
tive a  detailed  accounting  of  expenditures  by 
the  executive,  only  to  be  told  that  in  effect 
it  is  none  of  their  business,  and  that  to 
pursue  the  matter  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  inquirer. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  in  Canada  any 
union  has  made  improper  investments  with 
union  funds,  as  has  been  disclosed  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  you  waiting  for, 
then? 

Mr.  Williams:  However,  vast  sums  of  union 
moneys  are  being  invested  by  labour  unions 
in  many  worthwhile  and  sound  securities,  and 
the  <  size  and  scope  of  the  investment  port- 
folios will  undoubtedly  grow  substantially 
during  the  coming  years,  as  a  reflection  of  the 
general  continuing  growth  of  the  whole  trade 
union  movement. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  It  is  shrinking. 

Mr.  Williams:  Financial  accountability  in 
this  particularly  large  and  sensitive  area  of 
potential  risk  is  paramount.  For  this  reason 
I  single  out  in  section  4  of  my  bill  the  need 
for  more  detailed  accounting  and  financial 
accountability  to  government,  which  I  am 
satisfied  would  benefit  the  interests  of  execu- 
tive and  rank  and  file  union  members  alike. 
Besides,  the  government  of  Ontario  would 
then  not  have  to  go  to  Ottawa  with  cap  in 
hand  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  labour  unions  in  the  public  search 
offices. 

This  topic  of  investment  leads  me  to  the 
fourth  point  of  my  bill,  which  calls  for  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  union  funds  that 
may  leave  the  country  for  whatever  purpose. 
Particular  concern  must  be  paid  to  the  use 
of  union  funds  for  investment  purposes  in 
other  jurisdictions. 

I  was  frankly  dumbfounded  when  I  first 
made  inquiries  of  our  own  Ministry  of  Labour 
to  find  they  had  developed  absolutely  no 
statistical  information  on  the  subject,  relying 
totally  on  such  material  as  could  be  obtained 
from   a   statistical   analysis  of  federal  filings 


under  the  federal  Corporations  and  Labour 
Unions  Return  Act,  to  which  I  referred  a 
few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Isn't  that  reliable? 

Mr.  Williams:  A  Mr.  J.  Crispo,  a  noted 
labour  author,  wrote  a  book  entitled,  Inter- 
national Unionism;  A  Study  in  Canadian  and 
American  Relations.  He  devoted  an  entire 
chapter  to  the  topic  of  the  flow  of  union 
funds  and  benefits  across  the  border.  In  doing 
this  research  and  analysis  the  author,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  come  to  any  clearcut 
conclusion.  It  was,  however,  apparent  to  him 
at  that  time,  as  is  apparent  to  many  of  us  to- 
day, that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flow  of 
money  back  and  forth  between  the  two  coun- 
tries where  the  local  unions  have  an  obvious 
obligation  and  commitment  to  a  parent  union 
that  may  be  headquartered  in  the  United 
States. 

Certainly  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
latitude  allowed  where  international  unions 
and  their  locals  may  need  to  come  to  each 
other's  financial  assistance  in  order  to  sup- 
port an  existing  strike  in  either  jurisdiction. 
Possibly  my  bill  is  deficient  in  not  speaking 
directly  to  this  point.  However,  what  the  bill 
does  try  to  redress  is  the  seemingly  uncon- 
trolled and  sustantial  flow  of  union  dollars 
south  of  the  border  during  a  period  of  labour 
peace. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  is  doubt- 
ful about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Remember  what  it  does 
express. 

Mr.  Williams:  With  the  funds  being  in- 
vested by  the  American  union  in  American 
securities,  the  large  bulk  of  tihose  moneys 
should  be  kept  in  this  country  to  be  invested 
in  Canadian  securitites  and  undertakings  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  our  economy, 
to  the  manufacture  of  Canadian  goods,  and 
to  the  creation  of  jobs  for  Canadians. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  corporations 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  find  it  very  hard  for  any- 
one to  quarrel  with  the  logic  of  this  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Crispo,  in  his  book,  found  that  at 
least- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  members 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  concluding 
sentence  if  I  might.  As  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, the  matters  raised  in  this  bill  voice 
some  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  rank  and 
file  union  members- 
Mr.  Warner:  Time. 
Mr.  Cooke:  Time. 
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Mr.  Williams:  I  would  hope  that  the  labour 
leaders,  industry  and  this  government  will 
be  listening  to  their  concerns. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  self-destructing,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  absolutely  disgraceful. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  speak 
briefly  on  this  bill  so  as  to  leave  more  time 
for  the  private  members  since,  as  a  party 
leader,  I  do  have  more  opportunities  to  ex- 
pound at  some  length  on  issues  of  the  day. 
I'll  confine  myself  to  making  some  general 
remarks  about  the  bill  and,  perhaps,  some 
specific  remarks  with  each  section  but  not 
at  great  length  or  with  great  philosophical 
preamble. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  I  regard  this  bill 
as  a  bill  which  seems  intended  to  insult  the 
leadership  of  organized  labour  in  Ontario  at 
this  time.  I  regard  it  as  an  anti-labour  bill 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  motivation  of 
the  member,  in  bringing  forward  this  bill,  is 
very  well  veiled,  even  with  the  preamble  to 
the  particular  remarks  he  has  addressed  to 
the  assembly  today. 

To  take  the  bill  little  by  little,  I  think 
what  we'll  find  is  that  the  so-called  protec- 
tion given  to  rank  and  file  members  of 
unions  and  the  so-called  protection  given  to 
society  in  Bill  169  is,  in  many  instances, 
nothing  more  than  an  inflammatory  attempt 
to  duplicate  what  already  exists  in  law  and, 
in  certain  other  instances,  does  little  more 
than  add  window  dressing  in  a  situation  where 
highly  costly  regulatory  authority,  and  so  on, 
would  end  up  involved  to  no  one's  benefit 
whatsoever. 

To  take  the  matter  section  by  section,  sec- 
tion 1,  of  course,  simply  refers  to  the  name 
of  the  ministry. 

Section  2  points  out  that  an  employer 
should  be  allowed  to  post  what  his  offer  has 
been  and  should  be  allowed  to  let  the  mem- 
bers of  a  union  know  what  the  ofiFer  is.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  prevents  him  from 
doing  so  right  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  ads 
appear  in  the  newspaper,  sometimes  on  the 
part  of  union  members  and  sometimes  on  the 
part  of  management.  Letters  can  be  mailed 
freely  in  this  country,  as  far  as  I  understand. 
And  provided  they  contain  no  threat,  pro- 
vided they're  not  an  improper  use  of  the 
communication  medium  in  a  way  that  might 
otherwise  be  wrong  in  the  labour  negotiation 
procedures,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  in- 
formation being  sent  from  one  person  to  an- 
other in  our  society. 

The  third  section  of  Bill  169  suggests  that 
there  should  not  be  a  strike  authorized  unless 
there  has  been  a  majority  of  employees  in 


the  bargaining  unit  voting  in  favour  of  the 
strike  and,  also,  that  the  strike  vote  be  held 
by  secret  ballot. 

Most  unions  already  require  a  strike  vote 
by  their  constitution,  and  if  a  strike  vote  is 
held,  section  63(3)  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  provides  that  it  be  by  secret  ballot.  I 
think  it's  perfectly  reasonable  that  unions 
would  wish  to  conduct  strike  votes  by  secret 
ballot  and  I  think  it's  also  perfectly  reason- 
able that  they  should  wish  to  have  as  many 
members  as  possible  participating  in  the  pro- 
cess. However,  I  do  not  see  why  unions 
should  be  regarded  any  differently  from  other 
organizations  in  our  society. 

tit's  awfully  difficult,  if  one  had  to  say  the 
Tory  caucus,  for  instance,  could  never  agree 
on  a  position  unless  a  majority  of  the  elected 
members  happened  to  vote  at  a  given  meeting 
on  a  position.  I  suspect,  as  in  the  Liberal 
caucus,  people  are  absent  from  time  to  time, 
for  various  reasons.  I  suspect  that  there  will 
be  occasions  on  which,  even- 
Mr.  Handleman:  Speak  for  yourself. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  —the  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent would  not  represent  a  majority  of  all 
those  elected.  I  think  that  in  most  organiza- 
tions that  I  have  any  experience  with,  it 
frequently  comes  to  pass  that  the  active 
people,  the  interested  people,  show  up  for 
meetings  and  the  rest  pretty  well  have  to 
allow  the  decision  to  stand. 

At  the  recent  municipal  elections,  a  minor- 
ity of  those  who  could  exercise  their  franchise, 
a  most  important  franchise  indeed,  chose  to 
do    so.    To   insist   that   a   majority   of   those 
dwelling  in  a  municipality- 
Mr.  Handleman:  Look  what  happened. 
Mr.    S.    Smith:    —and   of  voting   age,   cast 
their  ballots  in  order  for  the  decision  to  be 
binding    would    have,    of    course,    been    im- 
possible in  virtually  every  instance  in  Ontario. 
Why  pick  on  the  union  in  this  particular 
respect,     unless    it's    an    attempt    at    union 
bashing  which  is  something  I  don't  believe 
any  one  of  us  would  wish  to  support. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  what  it  is. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  go  on  further  to  look  at 
the  fourth  part  of  this  bill  which  says  that 
basically  there  should  be  a  financial  state- 
ment filed,  and  so  on. 

[5:15] 

First  of  all,  let's  be  very  clear;  the  kinds 
of  horrific  stories  that  have  come  to  us  from 
the  United  States  of  America  are  not  to  be 
found  at  all  in  this  country  or  in  this  prov- 
ince. My  experience  with  union  memberships 
and  union  leaders  has  been— even  when  we 
disagreed  fundamentally  on  certain  issues  or 
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disputes,  as  naturally  will  happen  between 
well-meaning  people  who  have  their  own 
minds  on  various  subjects;  even  then  I  have 
never  had  to  question  anything  along  the 
lines  of  the  corruption  or  the  misappropria- 
tion of  funds  and  so  on  which  we  hear  has 
existed  south  of  the  border. 

In  my  view,  the  present  Labour  Relations 
Act  contains  a  provision  whereby  trade 
unions  must  furnish  audited  financial  state- 
ments to  members  on  request.  The  board 
may  inquire  into  complaints  that  statements 
are  inadequate.  In  fact,  there  have  been  very 
few  if  any,  requests  for  further  information. 
I  think  a  little  research  on  the  part  of  the 
member  for  Oriole  would  have  drawn  to 
his  attention  that  this  provision  exists.  Very 
seldom  have  there  been  any  complaints 
about  it  or  has  there  been  any  need  to  be 
burdening  unions  with  things  that  would  be 
a   boon   to    accountants   undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Mancini:  He's  too  busy  with  the  law 
society. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  To  have  every  union  have 
to  have  much  more  in  the  way  of  account- 
ing, to  have  to  file  all  sorts  of  additional 
statements— my  goodness.  The  members  op- 
posite, and  in  particular  the  member  for 
Oriole,  are  full  of  ideas  about  how  he  should 
restrict  the  paperwork  burdening  small  bus- 
inessmen in  our  society.  He  is  absolutely 
right.  Of  course,  we  are  correct  when  we 
say  the  same  thing.  But  why  should  we 
burden  those  people  in  unions?  Many  of 
their  officers  are  unpaid.  Most  of  their  situa- 
tions are  relatively  small.  There  are  a  few 
very  large  ones,  of  course,  but  they  already 
keep  their  books  in  a  very  up-to-date  and 
proper  manner  and  have  proper  auditing  as 
it  stands. 

I  look  further  and  I  see  some  attempt  here 
to  make  some  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
kinds  of  investments  to  be  permitted  for 
union  funds.  I  may  point  out  to  the  member 
that  we  already  have  certain  requirements. 
There  is  already  a  requirement  that  the 
union  can  only  invest  in  certain  types.  Union 
pension  funds,  for  instance,  fall  under  the 
act  which  regulates  pension  funds  in  this 
country  and  in  this  province.  Only  certain 
classes  of  investment  are  permitted. 

As  for  the  question  of  unions  in  Canada 
sending  money  across  the  border  in  one  way 
or  another,  there  are  certain  restrictions  on 
that.  There  may  still  be  some  improvement 
which  could  be  brought  about  in  certain 
specific  instances.  To  pick  on  unions  as  being 
international  in  scope,  to  pick  on  unions  as 
frequently  having  certain  decision-making 
capacities  south  of  the  border  or  certain 
ability  to  share  their  assets  with  their  com- 


patriots south  of  the  border  is  perhaps  in- 
teresting enough  and  worthy  of  discussion. 
But  how  about  the  fact  that  our  Canadian 
industries  are  so  widely  owned  south  of  the 
border? 

How  about  the  fact  that  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  where,  when  we 
would  like  to  keep  our  interest  rate  down 
in  this  country,  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Canada  tells  us  we  have  to  increase  our 
interest  rates?  Do  you  know  why,  Mr. 
Speaker?  He  says  that  if  we  do  not  increase 
our  interest  rate,  we  won't  be  able  to  attract 
enough  foreign  capital  into  this  country  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  on  current  accounts 
in  international  payments. 

Does  the  member  opposite  know  what 
that  means  in  plain  English?  It  means  that 
we  have  to  keep  borrowing  money  from  the 
United  States  because  otherwise  we  won't 
be  able  to  pay  them  back  the  money  we 
already  owe  them  in  interest  and  dividends. 
That's  how  much  we  can  now  no  longer 
have  an  independent  economic  policy  in  this 
country  and  have  to  raise  our  interest  rates 
when  they  do,  because  our  industries  are 
already  owned  so  widely  south  of  the  border 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  don't  think  he  understands 
that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  not  fair  to  my  way  of 
thinking  to  single  out  the  unions  in  this 
dispute.  Let's  be  clear,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
want  to  have  accountability  among  our 
unions.  It  is  important  that  every  union 
member  be  able  to  know  what  has  happened 
to  the  money  that  has  been  collected  from 
him  or  her  in  the  way  of  dues.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  where  the  pension  money 
has  been  invested,  and  so  on.  I'm  all  for 
accountability  and  I  am  sure  everybody  in 
this  House  is  for  accountability  and  open- 
ness. I  would  be  surprised  and  disappointed 
if  anybody  were  against  that  principle. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  many  firms 
where  one  puts  money  into  the  pension 
funds,  one  has  no  clue  as  to  where  that 
money  has  been  invested.  One  doesn't  even 
know  whether  that  money  will  be  there 
when  it  is  time  to  retire  because  we  don't 
have  proper  laws  in  the  province  and  in 
the  country  to  make  certain  that  there  will 
be  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  the  invest- 
ments and  how  these  investments  are  de- 
cided upon. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  right. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Again,  sure  we  need  open- 
ness and  accountability  but  why  pick  on  the 
unions  once  again?  To  my  way  of  thinking 
and   in   the   brief   time   that   you   have  per- 
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mitted  me  to  address  this  assembly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  thinly  disguised  anti- 
labour  union  bill  and  one  which  should  be 
soundly  defeated  by  the  members  of  this 
assembly. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  chance  to 
address  these  few  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honestly 
trying  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  be  calm, 
cool  and  collected  and  to  deal  with  the 
member  in  sweet  reason — 

Mr.  Mancini:  Just  let  yourself  go. 

Mr.  Samis:  He  doesn't  deserve  it. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  — even  though  I've  never 
heard  such  a  hypocritical  and  condescending 
pile  of  fresh  barnyard  carpeting  in  all  my 
life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:   Speak  more  frankly. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Where  does  the  member 
for  Oriole  leave  his  sheet  and  cross  at  nights 
when  he  comes  into  the  House?  It's  pretty 
obvious  that  'the  John  Birch  Society  is  alive 
and  well  in  Oriole. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  They're  making  it  a  stand-off. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  comments  that  have 
been  made  are  an  insult,  quite  frankly,  to 
the  workers  in  this  province.  I  just  wonder 
if  the  member  for  Oriole  ever  really  sat  back 
and  thought  about  workers  and  unions  and 
what  they  are  all  about.  I  won't  try  to  have 
a  little  session  with  him  tonight  on  that.  I 
suspect  I'd  be  wasting  my  time  anyhow. 
However,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear— 
and  some  of  these  points  have  been  made — 
just  exactly  what  he  does  with  this  bill. 

For  one  thing  it  encourages  the  byoassing 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  union, 
the  negotiating  committee.  I  don't  know  how 
you  undermine  a  negotiating  committee 
more  quicklv,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  maybe  that's 
the  intent  of  the  member  for  Oriole. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  When  you  go  directlv 
over  the  heads  of  a  negotiating  committee 
vou  leave  it  free  to  the  company — because 
I  see  nothing  in  this  bill  that  restricts  it — to 
distort  statements,  make  biased  statements 
and  biased  presentations — and  believe  me, 
I've  seen  them  in  contract  negotiations;  I've 
been  involved  in  them — to  the  membership, 
untruthful  statements  that  can  influence  the 
emnloyees  into  accepting  an  inferior  contract. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  member  that  the 
union  has  no  power  whatsoever  to  attempt  to 
influence  the  decision-making  processes  of 
management,  none  whatsoever,  but  here  he 
ce^tainlv  wants  to  give  management  that 
ri""ht  in  terms  of  the  union  in  the  negoti- 
ations.   It   would   be   blatant   interference  to 


allow  it  to  interfere  with  the  communications 
between  the  bargaining  agent  and  the  mem- 
bers of  its  union.  That's  exactly  what  the 
union  was  certified  for  and  what  it  elected 
its  representatives  and  its  negotiating  com- 
mittee for.  It  also,  I  might  say,  encourages 
employers  to  take  a  rigid  position  and  to 
make  bargaining  much  more  difficult  because 
they  know  they  have  that  little  ace  up  their 
sleeves  in  dealing  with  the  employees. 

Since  the  negotiating  committee  can  be 
undermined  and  depends  in  a  serious  set  of 
negotiations  on  membership  support,  it  can 
also  be  undermined  in  terms  of  effectiveness 
if  the  ability  to  bvpass  that  committee  is 
there,  which  this  bill  would  clearly  give.  It 
also  takes  away  from  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee the  flexibility  it  has  in  terms  of  de- 
ciding when  in  the  bargaining  process  it  is 
going  to  submit  its  offer  or  hold  back  its 
offer  and  order  the  ratification  vote  or  not. 
This  flexibility,  if  one  knows  anything  about 
collective  bargaining,  is  a  necessary  com- 
ponent. It  is  very  effectively  undermined  by 
the  bill  of  the  member  for  Oriole. 

The  proposal  in  the  amendment  to  section 
63(5)  in  fact  means  that  the  union  is  not 
competent  to  handle  its  own  affairs  and 
shows  once  again  interference  on  the  part  of 
government  to  have  strike  votes  held  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  condescension. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Since  I  have  been  in- 
volved, the  unions  have  been  handling  the 
votes  and  handling  them  effectively  and 
fairly.  Again,  I  might  say  this  will  entail  the 
hiring  of  a  considerable  number  of  employees 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  There  are  much 
more  effective  jobs  we  could  hire  them  for 
than  going  around  setting  up  and  supervising 
votes  around  the  province. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Withdraw  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  certainlv  would  add  to 
the  bureaucracy  which  I  alwavs  thought  the 
member  was  so  strongly  against. 

The  proposed  section  63(6)  is  redundant 
since  section  63(4)  in  the  present  Labour 
Relations  Act  provides  for  a  secret  ballot.  You 
can't  conduct  a  strike  without  the  support  of 
your  mmebers  or  with  a  split  group,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  you  have  to  know  where  you 
stand  in  a  serious  set  of  negotiations  that 
may  be  down  to  a  strike  situation.  It  has 
always  been  my  experience  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  union  to  have  all  of  the 
members  vote  in  that  situation. 

In  the  amendment  to  section  76  there  is 
another  bureaucratic  nightmare  proposed  by 
the  member  for  Oriole.  There  is  precise  pro- 
tection in  the  present  Labour  Relations  Act 
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so  that  the  membership  knows  the  financial 
position  of  the  union.  To  agree  with  the 
member's  proposal  would  simply  mean  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, in  this  area  as  well,  who  would  be 
needed  in  the  ministry.  Since  he  proposes  the 
copies  of  the  financial  statements  go  to  the 
board,  with  the  large  number  of  locals  in 
the  province  it's  up  in  the  thousands;  the 
board  would  be  inundated  and  would  be 
spending  all  of  its  time  checking  and  filing 
financial  statements  rather  than  doing  the  job 
of  fostering  harmonious  relations  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

The  bill  suggests  that  only  the  trade 
unions  should  make  their  investments  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  but  makes  no  provision  regula- 
ting how  management  invests  its  money.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  not  a  tit-for-tat  proposition, 
or  doesn't  it  matter  that  the  company  can  do 
exactly  what  it  wants  in  terms  of  its  invest- 
ment? The  fact  that  we  don't  have  any  con- 
trol of  that  in  this  province  is  one  of  the 
things  causing  us  an  awful  lot  of  problems. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  nothing  is 
more  democratic  than  a  local  union  in  how 
its  membership  is  run.  If  the  member  for 
Oriole  ever  went  to  a  meeting  or  two  he 
would  soon  find  out  how  tough  money  mat- 
ters can  be  on  the  floor  of  a  membership 
meeting.  The  constitutions  of  many  of  the 
larger  unions  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
spending  of  all  funds  be  authorized  by  the 
local  union  members.  No  such  provision  that 
I  know  of  applies  to  management.  It  spends 
its  money  pretty  well  in  the  way  it  wants.  I 
am  not  even  sure  that  the  stockholders  ever 
have  a  say,  or  the  shareholders,  on  how 
management  spends  its  money.  I  know  in  my 
own  union  we  get  quarterly,  detailed,  audited 
statements  of  every  bloody  cent  that  comes 
in  in  dues,  where  it  goes  and  what  it  is  spent 
on,  and  most  of  the  major  local  unions  do 
the  same.  If  you  ever  picked  up  The  Search- 
er, from  local  6500  in  Sudbury,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  would  find  a  detailed  audited  statement 
in  that  paper  just  about  every  month.  I  don't 
know  of  the  same  kind  of  service  to  the 
shareholders  of  any  corporation. 

We  suggest  that  this  bill  is  merely  a  harass- 
ment. It  is  certainly  a  pro-management,  anti- 
union ploy  which  will  help  to  eliminate  what- 
ever relative  equality  there  is  currently  be- 
tween management  and  labour  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  would  have  such  a  crip- 
pling effect,  I  might  say,  on  the  finances  of  a 
union  like  ours.  Without  the  right  to  invest 
and  handle  the  international  strike  funds  we 
have  in  my  union  we  would  already  be  in 
serious  trouble  in  Sudbury.  I  sometimes  won- 
der if  this  isn't  part  of  it  and  I  almost  hesi- 


tate to  say  it  for  fear  that  I  would  have  all 
of  the  Tories  and  maybe  even  half  of  the 
Liberal  members  all  of  a  sudden  switching 
their  positions  on  the  bill. 

We  have  been  in  a  deficit  position  almost 
every  year  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
that  union  and  currently  have  had  a  deficit 
of  over  $3  million  since  the  start  of  the  Inco 
strike.  Without  the  funds  that  we  have  there 
and  the  ability  to  draw  on  them,  which  have 
never  been  refused  to  Canadian  workers— 
and  the  same  thing  applies  in  a  number 
of  other  unions— we  would  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  take  on  management  where  we 
have  to. 

If  that  is  the  member's  intent  why  doesn't 
he  bloody  well  be  honest  and  come  out  and 
say  exactly  what  he  is  trying  to  do  in  his 
doggone  bill? 

Mr.  Warner:  Right  on.  Exactly  what  he  is 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Section  3(4)  really  means 
extending  the  meaning  of  an  unlawful  strike, 
since  it  will  require  a  strike  vote  to  be  taken 
before  the  declaration  or  authorizing  of  a 
strike. 

I  really  wonder  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  terms  of  a  majority  of  the  bargaining  unit. 
If  the  members  know  anything  about  unions 
they  will  know  that  in  many  cases  union 
members  can  be  away.  The  democratic  pro- 
cess that  I  have  understood  and  known  all 
of  my  life-^and  most  strike  votes  involve 
most  of  the  members— is  based  on  a  majority 
of  those  voting.  I  thought  that  was  the  demo- 
cratic process  we  lived  under,  not  a  majority 
of  the  members  in  the  unit. 

I  think  I  touched  briefly  on  the  problems 
we  would  have  if  we  had  to  do  the  job  of 
supervising.  What  the  member  for  Oriole 
would  also  do  is  disrupt  and  cause  more 
strife  in  Ontario  than  he  has  ever  seen  in 
his  life.  Quite  frankly  if  the  members  of  any 
local  union  in  this  province  were  told:  "One, 
we  haven't  even  got  the  authority  to  handle 
our  own  strike  vote;  two,  management  can  go 
around  us  in  terms  of  the  crucial  times  dur- 
ing the  collective  bargaining  process  and  go 
direct  to  the  membership;  three,  when  a 
strike  vote  is  being  held  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  is  going  to  do  the  work  on  it,  you 
guys  have  not  got  in  effect  the  competence 
to  do  it,"  the  member  for  Oriole  would  not 
have  labour  strife,  he  would  have  bloody 
well  near  a  revolution  in  this  doggone  coun- 
try in  terms  of  labour  relations. 

I  just  can't  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  people  want  to  bring  as  destructive  and 
obstructive  bills  into  the  House  as  this  par- 
ticular Bill  169. 
[5:30] 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  While  I  may  appreciate 
some  of  the  apprehensions  that  prompted  the 
member  for  Oriole  to  introduce  this  bill,  I 
cannot  support  it. 

The  bill  proposes  five  amendments  to  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  each  of  them  in  turn,  if  I  may. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  section  2  would 
be  to  declare  that  it  is  not  an  unfair  labour 
practice  for  an  employer  to  communicate 
details  of  its  latest  offer  in  bargaining  to  its 
employees.  My  understanding  is  that  such 
conduct  is  not  now  prohibited  under  the 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

It  is  true  that  an  employer's  primary  duty 
in  bargaining  is  to  deal  directly  with  the 
certified  bargaining  agent  and  to  make  any 
offers  across  the  bargaining  table.  Having 
done  so,  however,  it  is  clear  from  decisions 
of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  that 
employers  may  then  communicate  to  em- 
ployees the  contents  of  such  offers,  provided 
that  the  communications  accurately  reflect  the 
offer  made  direcdy  to  the  bargaining  agent. 

Accordingly,  section  2  of  the  bill  would 
simply  codify  existing  jurisprudence  and  is  to 
my  mind,  therefore,  totally  unnecessary. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  require  com- 
pulsory ministry  supervised  strike  votes  be- 
fore the  bargaining  agent  could  declare  or 
authorize  a  strike.  The  section  also  requires 
that  such  votes  be  conducted  by  secret  ballot, 
in  such  a  way  that  all  those  entitled  to  vote 
have  ample  opportunity  to  cast  their  ballots. 

I  have  a  number  of  concerns  about  an 
amendment  of  this  sort.  As  members  know, 
the  act  already  provides  that  any  strike  vote 
must  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
person  expressing  his  choice  cannot  be  identi- 
fied. In  other  words,  the  equivalent  of  a 
secret  ballot  provision  is  already  contained 
in  the  act. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  a  strike  vote  be 
mandatory,  my  information  is  that  it  is 
invariably  the  practice  of  unions  in  this 
province  to  conduct  strike  votes.  Indeed, 
under  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  most 
unions  operating  in  Ontario,  strikes  cannot 
be  sanctioned  and  strike  benefits  are  not  avail- 
able until  a  strike  vote  has  been  held.  If  the 
member  for  Oriole  is  aware  of  situations 
where  strikes  have  been  conducted  without 
taking  a  vote,  I  would  be  obliged  to  receive 
that  information. 

Presumably  the  proposal  that  strike  votes 
be  supervised  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
attempts  to  ensure  that  they  are  conducted' 
fairly  and  honestly.  Again  I  must  say  that  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  persuasive  evidence  that 
would  indicate  to  me   that  strike  votes   are 


conducted  unfairly,  or  that  people  entitled  to 
vote  are  prevented  from  doing  so. 

I  point  out  that  protections  already  exist 
in  the  Labour  Relations  Act  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  employees  to  participate  in  the  law- 
ful activities  of  a  trade  union.  Other  sec- 
tions protect  against  coercion  and  improper 
or  undue  influence.  Consequently,  I  cannot 
agree  that  government  intrusion  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  trade  unions,  which  is 
what  this  proposal  would  entail,  is  justified, 
having  regard  to  the  existing  legislative  pro- 
tection to  which  I  have  referred. 

Moreover,  I  think  we  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  focusing  the  attention  of  bargaining 
parties  on  procedural  matters  which  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  substance  of  bargaining 
at  a  critical  stage  of  that  process.  There  is 
a  danger  I  think,  and  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East  brought  this  point  out,  that  the  com- 
pulsory strike  vote  might  induce  the  bargain- 
ing agent  to  adopt  a  fixed  and  uncompro- 
mising stance  at  a  time  when  attention  should 
be  directed  to  working  out  appropriate  com- 
promises. 

I  am  told  that  the  experience  in  at  least 
one  other  jurisdiction  which  has  recently 
made  a  government-supervised  vote  manda- 
tory—British Columbia— tends  to  confirm  my 
apprehensions.  My  information,  obtained 
yesterday,  is  that  in  British  Columbia  there 
has  tended  to  be  a  programmed  response  to 
the  new  requirement  for  supervised  strike 
votes. 

The  latest  figures  from  British  Columbia  in- 
dicate that  in  the  323  strike  votes  supervised 
by  the  BC  Labour  Relations  Board  since  the 
amendment,  all  but  25  have  resulted  in  a  vote 
in  favour  of  strike  action.  I  am  told  that 
before  those  amendments  the  incident  of 
affirmative  votes  was  lower. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Less  than  half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Accordingly,  on  the 
British  Columbia  evidence,  it  cannot  be  said 
there  is  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  requirement  of  a  supervised  strike 
vote  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  work  stoppages. 
Incidentally,  this  is  in  keeping  wttth  a  study 
done  by  F.  R.  Anton  of  the  department  of 
political  economv,  University  of  Alberta,  in 
1969. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  bill  is  totally  wrong. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  about  the  Wiseman 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  In  summary  then,  I  be- 
lieve that  existing  internal  procedures  of  the 
trade  unions  in  Ontario  dealing  with  strike 
and  ratification  vote  for  the  most  part  result 
in  as  accurate  a  reflection  of  the  wishes  of 
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the  membership  as  can  be  reasonably  ob- 
tained. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
have  my  staff  continue  to  monitor  the  situ- 
ation in  British  Columbia  and  to  assess  the 
experience  in  that  jurisdiction  under  the 
revised  code. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  impose  more 
detailed  financial  requirements  from  trade 
unions  than  are  now  required  under  section 
76  and  76(a)  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
and  would  require  among  other  things  that 
unions  report  particulars  on  salaries  paid  to 
union  officers  and  details  of  (investments  made 
from  trade  union  funds. 

As  members  will  recall,  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  was  amended  in  1975  to  give  the 
board  increased  powers  to  ensure  that  any 
member  requesting  an  audited  financial  state- 
ment would  be  provided  with  a  full  and 
accurate  response.  The  1975  amendments  also 
introduced  for  the  first  time  the  requirement 
that  pension,  welfare  and  other  trust  funds 
be  audited  annually  and  that  such  audit 
statements  be  filed  with  the  ministry. 

The  same  section  provides  that  these 
audited  statements  are  available  to  the  con- 
tributors to  the  funds  upon  request  and  with- 
out ,  charge.  In  addition  of  course,  trade 
unions  are  required  to  supply  detailed  finan- 
cial information  of  the  sort  referred  to  in 
section  4  of  Bill  169  under  the  existing 
federal  Corporations  and  Labour  Unions 
Returns  Act. 

I  am  not  aware  of  evidences  of  abuses  that 
would  justify  the  more  stringent  reporting 
requirements  outlined  in  Bill  169. 

I  might  mention  in  passing,  that  there  is 
some  resemblance  in  the  bill  to  the  United 
States'  Landrum  Griffin  Act  of  1959,  the 
passage  of  which  followed  certain  disclosures 
of  alleged  malfeasance  and  illegal  activities 
on  the  part  of  some  US  union  officials  in 
dealing  with  welfare  and  pension  fund  plans. 
I  know  of  no  such  activities  in  this  province. 

Finally,  section  5  of  the  bill  would  limit 
union  investments  to  those  authorized  under 
the  Trustee  Act  or  the  Pension  Benefits  Act 
and  would  as  well  require  that  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  union  funds  be  paid, 
transferred  or  invested  outside  of  Canada. 

As  to  the  investment  limitations,  the  sug- 
gestion implicit  in  the  proposed  amendment 
appears  to  be  that  unions  are  now  following 
improvident  and  improper  investment  prac- 
tices. Again,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  Unions  are  after  all.  free  unincorporated 
associations  with  their  own  constitutions  and 
bylaws.  I  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
dictate  to  unions,  or  for  that  matter  to  cor- 
porations,  how   their   investments   should   be 


made,  or  to  otherwise  restrict  them  in  making 
investment  decisions  which  in  the  view  of 
the  responsible  officers  are  most  beneficial  to 
their  membership. 

I  frankly  have  the  same  difficulty  with  the 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  limitation 
on  decisions  concerning  the  flow  of  funds 
between  an  Ontario  local  union  and  its  parent 
body  wherever  that's  located. 

I  must  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply 
more  onerous  standards  in  this  regard  than 
are  applied  to  Canadian  based  subsidiaries  of 
corporations  having  their  head  offices  out- 
side of  Canada. 

I  do  appreciate  that  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
curately assess  the  balance  of  payments  flow- 
ing between  Canadian  locals  and  their  US 
parent  bodies.  However,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds  that  go  to  international  unions  from 
Ontario  locals  come  back  to  Canadian  mem- 
bers through  various  benefit  plans  and  other 
forms  of  assistance.  Any  restriction  on  the 
free  flow  of  such  funds  would  almost  cer- 
tainly decrease  the  services  provided  to  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  local  unions  in  the 
fields  of  research,  education,  computer  facil- 
ities, journals  and  publications  and  profes- 
sional and  technical  assistance. 

While  I  must  oppose  the  bill,  I  want  to 
repeat  that  I  accept  that  the  member  for 
Oriole  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  forestall  what 
he  perceives  as  possible  abuses  to  protect 
individual  union  members.  However,  my 
position  can  be  summarized  very  simply. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  when  we  as  a 
government  intervene  to  restrict  or  control  the 
activities  of  groups  and  associations,  be  they 
trade  unions  or  corporations- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  minister's  time 
has  expired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  —we  do  so  only  upon  clear 
evidence  of  an  established  need  and  I  am 
not  persuaded  tliat  evidence  exists  of  the 
abuses  which  the  bill  purports  to  remedy.  I 
therefore  urge  that  the  bill  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  time 
do  I  have  sir? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  You  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Thank  you.  I  don't  think  I 
will  use  all  of  my  10  minutes.  There  might 
be  some  other  individuals  who  would  wish 
to  speak  to  this  bill. 

Bill  169,  the  bill  introduced  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Oriole,  has  proved  to  be  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me.  I  cannot  understand  the 
logic  of  the  member.  If  more  members  had 
been  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  would  have 
heard  one  of  the  most  impassioned  speeches 
from    that    member    concerning     the    Law 
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Society  of  Upper  Canada.  He  wanted  abso- 
lutely no  interference  from  the  government  in 
that  society.  He  said  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves.  No,  the  government  should  stay 
out  of  the  business  of  the  law  society.  If 
they  didn't  want  to  advertise,  that's  fine  but 
we  had  no  business  telling  them. 

Now,  15  or  20  minutes  later,  he  speaks  to 
his  bill,  which  is  probably  one  to  create  one 
of  the  largest- 
Mr.   Warner:   He's  got  the  consistency  of 
hot  jelly. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —intrusions  on  anybody's 
public  or  private  business  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  wants  to  intrude  into  every  aspect  of  the 
unions'  business,  no  matter  what  it  is— whether 
it's  worthwhile  or  not.  But  when  he  speaks 
for  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  he  says 
it's  no  intrusion  and  that  the  government  has 
no  business  being  there.  He  is  slightly  hypo- 
critical in  that  regard. 

The  member  says  that  before  a  strike  can 
take  place,  at  least  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit  concerned 
should  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  strike.  I 
happen  to  have  the  results  of  the  election  for 
the  riding  of  Oriole.  It  says  in  the  Ontario 
elections  records  that  in  the  riding  of  Oriole 
there  are  50,052  voters.  Some  32,000  turned 
out  to  vote.  Of  that  number,  the  member  only 
received  14,000  votes,  which  is  actually  28 
per  cent  of  all  the  people  who  could  have 
voted  in  that  election.  So  if  we  carry  his 
logic  all  the  way  through,  the  member  for 
Oriole  wouldn't  be  here. 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Excellent. 
Mr.  Warner:  He  is  going  to  resign. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Mancini:  A  couple  of  the  members 
previously  have  gone  over  the  bill  section  by 
section  and  have  done  a  fine  job  in  outlining 
many  of  the  difficulties  this  bill  would  intro- 
duce. 

One  of  the  things  I  find  objectionable  in 
this  bill  is  section  4(3)(a),  where  the  member 
wants  statements  of  salaries,  expenses,  et 
cetera,  for  individual  union  leaders.  When 
the  member  rises  to  answer  questions  that 
have  been  posed  to  him  this  afternoon,  I  want 
to  know  if  that  member  feels  the  same  way 
for  management.  I  know  there  is  about  to 
be  a  change  through  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  where  in  some  fashion  salaries 
of  management  might  be  made  public.  I 
would  want  to  know  from  the  member  for 
Oriole  if  what  is  being  proposed  by  the 
securities  commission- 
Mr.  Ruston:  Senator  Eastland. 
Mr.  Mancini:  —would  be  good  enough  for 
the  union  leader. 


On  section  5(1),  the  member  attacks  the 
investment  capabilities  of  unions.  He  doesn't 
want  the  unions  to  make  good  investments  on 
behalf  of  their  members.  He  wants  to  restrict 
them  even  further  than  what  they  are  at 
this  present  time. 
[5:45] 

On  section  5(2)  the  member  says  that  no 
trade  union  shall  pay,  transfer  or  invest 
outside  of  Canada  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  funds  received  by  it  from  the  union 
members  residing  in  Ontario.  I  would  like 
the  member  for  Oriole  to  inform  the  House 
which  large  international  corporations  are 
already  doing  this.  The  only  thing  the  mem- 
ber for  Oriole  does  not  have  in  this  bill  is 
that  he  would  like  to  put  all  the  unions  in 
shackles  and  chains. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  not  an  exaggeration 
at  all. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  been  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  bill.  I  look 
forward  to  some  of  the  answers  from  the 
member  for  Oriole.  I  hope  the  bill  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It  may  not  be  a  surprise, 
but  I  am  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  Seriously, 
this  is  the  ultimate  in  right-wing,  redneck, 
union-busting  legislation.  This  bill  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  working  people 
across  this  province.  It  borders  on  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  ought  not  even  to  be 
printed  in  this  Legislature.  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  initial  remarks  of  the  person 
who  moved  this  bill.  I  must  say  I  have  never 
heard  such  an  onslaught  of  innuendo  on 
any  matter  that  has  been  brought  before 
this  Legislature  since  I  got  here.  He  in- 
sulted the  intelligence  of  working  people. 
He  wants  to  take  away  their  democratic 
rights.  He  wants  to  gut  the  foundation  of  the 
trade  union  movement  in  Ontario. 

There  is  not  one  member  of  this  House 
who  should  be  even  tolerant  of  this  kind  of 
view.  Even  the  Minister  of  Labour  rose  in 
his  place  and  in  a  most  quiet  and  methodical 
manner  went  through  the  bill  point  by  point 
simply  to  lay  out  before  this  House  that  this 
is  stupid  legislation  to  the  extreme.  It  at- 
tacks the  very  basis  of  the  trade  union 
movement.  It  forbids  them  to  unify  and  to 
fight  for  their  own  rights.  It  takes  away 
from  them  the  economic  power  they  need 
to  be  fair  and  break  even  in  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  represent  their  members. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Do  you  expect  to  block  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  This  bill  provides  for  the 
gutting   of   the  negotiation  process   itself.   It 
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says,  in  effect,  that  they  do  not  have  a  right 
to  organize.  It  takes  away  from  them  any 
economic  clout  they  might  have.  It  provides 
in  the  most  underhanded  way  the  techniques 
available  and  used  in  some  jurisdictions  to 
make  sure  that  duly  elected  negotiating 
teams  are  stabbed  in  the  back.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  intent  of  this  bill. 

There  is  no  sane  intent  behind  this  bill. 
There  is  no  sanity  in  the  bill  itself.  There 
is  not  even  a  legitimate,  rational  notion  in 
its  contents.  It  is  besmirched  with  innuendo. 
In  the  opening  remarks,  I  think  we  saw"  the 
true  intent  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  put  into 
legislation  in  this  province  that  which  would 
tear  apart  the  trade  union  movement  across 
Ontario  and  which  would  bring  to  this  prov- 
ince the  kind  of  economic  strife  we  have 
never  seen  before. 

If  I  did  not  know  the  member  for  Oriole 
so  well,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  Trotskyite 
plot. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin. 

Mr.  Lane:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  time  is 
short,  I  will  yield  to  the  member  for  London 
Centre  (Mr.  Peterson). 

Mr.  Wildman:  Come  on.  Say  whether  you 
are  for  or  against. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  about  two  minutes 
left.  Is  there  anybody  who  wishes  to  take 
advantage  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  hadn't  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  time  for  me  to  get  in  on  this 
particular  bill.  Let  me  say  that  in  looking  at 
this  bill  my  initial  reaction  was  that  I  had  not 
seen  before  in  this  House  a  bill  which  has 
so  many  innuendoes  in  it  in  terms  of  bashing 
away  at  the  union  movement  in  this  prov- 
ince. There  is  a  basic  distrust  by  the  writer 
of  this  bill  of  the  democratic  principles  em- 
bodied in  most  labour  unions  in  this  province, 
if  not  in  all  of  them.  How  could  someone 
living  in  this  day  and  age  and  probably 
observing,  hopefully  observing,  what  goes  on 
around  him,  bring  in  such  a  bill  that  so 
badly  mistrusts  one  of  the  truly  democratic 
organizations  and  methods  of  operation  that 
we  have  in  this  province? 

This  bill  certainly  does  that.  The  previous 
speakers,  including  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
have  very  carefully  outlined  in  detail  what  is 
particularly  wrong  with  this  act  section  by 
section.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  them.  I  do 
not  have  the  time.  Just  let  me  say  that 
every  clause  in  this  bill,  as  I  see  it,  den- 
igrates the  very  worthwhile  effort  made  on 
behalf  of  the  working  people  in  this  prov- 
ince by  the  representatives  which  they  chose. 


I  would  urge  every  member  of  this  House 
to  vote  against  this  kind  of  legislation. 
Mr.   Bradley:   The  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

LAW  SOCIETY  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  171. 

Mr.  Martel:  Point  of  order:  The  member 
for  Fort  William  was  not  even  standing  in 
the  appropriate  place.  You  can't  count  him. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  wouldn't  know  if  I 
was  standing  up  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Twenty  members  stood  in 
their  place. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  can't  you  count  again? 

LABOUR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
petition,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  169. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  acting  House  leader  has 
a  statement  to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  always  get  this  job 
on  the  wrong  day.  The  House  Leader  knows. 

Perhaps  I  might  have  consent  of  the  House 
to  table  the  answers  to  some  questions. 
Would  that  be  okay? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  such  consent  to 
table  answers  to  inquiries  of  the  ministry? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  hesitate  to  ask. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 

NOTICE  PAPER 

( See  appendix,  page  5225. ) 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  table  the  answers  to  questions  143,  144, 
145,  146  and  the  interim  answers  to  questions 
147  and  148  standing  on  the  Notice  Paper. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Pursuant  to  provision- 
al standing  order  11  I  wish  to  indicate  to  the 
House  the  order  of  business  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Tonight  the  House  in  committee  of  supply 
will  continue  with  the  estimates  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Treasury  and  Economics. 

Tomorrow  they  will  continue  again  with 
the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and 
Economics. 

Monday  afternoon  will  be  legislation— bills 
in   the  following   order  for  second   reading 
Bill    146,   The  Assessment  Amendment  Act 
Bill  157,  The  Income  Tax  Amendment  Act 
Bill  158,  The  Gasoline  Tax  Amendment  Act 
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Bill  159,  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax 
Amendment  Act— Lome  Maeck's  afternoon. 
After  those  bills  have  had  second  reading 
well  continue  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

In  the  evening,  we'll  commence  considera- 
tion of  the  fifth  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee on  the  Ombudsman. 

On  Tuesday,  November  28,  legislation  will 
continue  with  any  legislation  not  completed 
on  Monday  afternoon,  followed  by  Bill  156, 
The  Immunity  from  Seizure  Act;  Bill  155, 
The  Art  Gallery  Amendment  Act;  Bill  173, 
The  Crown  Employees  Collective  Bargaining 
Amendment  Act;  Bill  147,  The  University  of 


Toronto  Amendment  Act;  Bill  74,  The  Pro- 
vincial Offences  Act;  Bill  75,  The  Provincial 
Courts  Amendment  Act. 

On  Wednesday,  November  29,  the  re- 
sources development  committee,  general 
government  committee  and  administration  of 
justice  committee  will  meet. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  November  30,  will 
be  private  members'  public  business,  with 
Bills  138  and  149.  On  Thursday  evening  we 
will  continue  once  again  with  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics. 
Those  estimates  will  continue  the  following 
day,  Friday,  December  1. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

IMMIGRATION  FORECASTS 

143.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Would  the  Minister  of 
Housing  table  the  studies  or  forecasts  from 
the  federal  government  referred  to  in  the 
Housing  estimates  which  indicate  that  the 
anticipated  net  immigration  to  Canada  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  40,000  of  which  25,000 
will  come  to  Ontario?  (Tabled  November  9, 
1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  federal  report  to 
which  the  honourable  member  refers  is  en- 
titled Annual  Report  to  Parliament  on  Immi- 
gration Canada.  It  was  tabled  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Honourable  J.  S.  C. 
Cullen  on  October  24,  1978.  Mr.  Cullen's 
office  kindly  supplied  my  ministry  with  a 
copy  of  the  report. 

The  report  is  rather  too  long  to  Xerox  in 
total,  but  I  am  attaching  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing pages:  Page  nine,  which  shows  that  the 
range  of  annual  average  net  immigration 
figures  used  to  develop  a  Canada  population 
forecast  to  the  year  2001  was  25,000  to 
50,000;  page  23,  which  shows  that  Ontario 
has  been  receiving  approximately  50  per  cent, 
of  immigrants  to  Canada;  page  31,  which 
states  that  net  international  migration  in 
1979  would  be  in  the  order  of  40,000. 

My  remarks  during  the  estimates  debate 
were  to  the  effect  that  since  the  net  immigra- 
tion range  being  used  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  25,000  to  50,000  and  since  tradi- 
tionally Ontario  had  received  about  half  the 
Canadian  total,  the  25,000  figure  which  we 
used  in  our  new  medium-term  housing  de- 


mand might  be  a  litde  high,  especially  as  the 
federal  government  now  expects  that  the  net 
migration  figure  for  next  year,  for  the  whole 
of  Canada,  will  be  40,000. 

The  honourable  member  may  obtain  his 
own  copy  of  the  report  by  contacting  Em- 
ployment and  Immigration  Canada,  Public 
Affairs  Division,  Publications  Distribution, 
E.  A.  Bourque  Memoral  Building,  305  Rideau 
Street,  Ottawa,  K1A  0J9,  telephone  996-3740. 

Page  9: 

A  projection  involves  calculating  the  nu- 
merical consequences  of  a  set  of  assumptions: 
that  is,  a  series  of  trends  is  taken;  the  assump- 
tion is  made  that  the  trends  will  continue  at 
specified  rates;  the  projection  shows  the  result 
of  the  consequent  calculations.  By  making 
appropriate  fertility  assumptions  and  by  vary- 
ing the  rate  of  net  immigration,  we  are  able 
to  project  the  future  size  and  rate  of  growth 
of  Canada's  population. 

Four  projections  are  used  here  to  discuss 
population  growth  for  the  period  1977-2001. 
The  first  is  based  on  assumptions  of  annual 
average  net  immigration  of  25,000  and  a  total 
fertility  rate  of  1.84  in  1976,  falling  to  1.7  in 
1985  and  remaining  constant  thereafter;  the 
second  assumes  a  net  annual  average  intake 
of  50,000  persons  at  that  fertility  rate;  the 
third  assumes  annual  average  net  international 
migration  of  25,000  and  a  total  fertility  rate 
of  1.84  in  1976,  falling  to  1.5  in  1985  and 
remaining  constant  thereafter;  and  the  fourth 
assumes  a  net  annual  average  intake  of 
50,000  at  the  lower  fertility  rate.  Based  on 
these  assumptions,  Canada's  population  will 
be  between  26,397,000  and  27,977,000  by  the 
year  2001. 
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LANDINGS  BY  PROVINCE:  1975,  1976,  1977 


Province 

1975 

%  of  Total 

1976 

%  of  Total 

%  Change 
-34.4 

1977 

%  of  Total 

%  Change 

Nfld. 

1,106 

0.6 

725 

0.5 

583 

0.5 

-19.6 

PEI 

235 

0.1 

235 

0.1 

unchanged 

192 

0.2 

-18.3 

NS 

2,124 

1.1 

1,942 

1.3 

-8.6 

1,587 

1.4 

-18.3 

NB 

2,093 

1.1 

1,752 

1.2 

-16.3 

1,158 

1.0 

-33.9 

Que. 

28,042 

14.9 

29,282 

19.6 

+4.4 

19,248 

.16.8 

-34.3 

Ont. 

98,471 

52.4 

72,031 

48.2 

-26.9 

56,594 

49.2 

-21.4 

Man. 

7,134 

3.8 

5,509 

3.7 

-22.8 

5,058 

4.4 

-8.2 

Sask. 

2,837 

1.5 

2,323 

1.5 

-18.1 

2,231 

1.9 

-4.0 

Alta. 

16,277 

8.7 

14,896 

10.0 

-8.5 

12,694 

11.0 

-14.8 

BC 

29,272 

15.6 

20,484 

13.7 

-30.0 

15,395 

13.4 

-24.8 

Y-NWT 

290 

0.2 

250 

0.2 

-13.8 

174 

0.2 

-30.4 

Total 

187,881 

100.0 

149,429 

100.0 

-20.5 

114,914 

100.0 

-23.1 
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Page  31: 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  above  that  the 
pattern  of  immigrant  settlement  in  1979 
is  unlikely  to  differ  from  that  which  has 
prevailed  in  recent  years.  Members  of  the 
family  class  and  assisted  relatives  have  been 
accounting  for  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  total  immigrant  inflow;  they  tend  to 
settle  near  relatives,  particularly  sponsoring 
relatives,  who  are  already  in  Canada.  While 
the  new  immigration  legislation  does  prohibit 
coercive  measures  relating  to  the  geographic 
destinations  of  immigrants,  the  selection  sys- 
tem incorporates  provisions  based  on  occu- 
pational and  area  demand  which  could,  in 
the  longer  run,  have  some  influence  upon 
settlement  locations,  particularly  those  of  in- 
dependent immigrants. 

The  size  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  Cana- 
dian population  will  not  be  affected  to  any 
significant  degree  by  the  1979  level  of  immi- 
gration announced  above.  If  current  emigra- 
tion estimates  of  about  60,000  per  year  are 
reasonably  accurate,  net  international  migra- 
tion in  1979  would  be  in  the  order  of  40,000; 
the  population  growth  atrributable  to  net 
immigration  would  thus  amount  to  about  two 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  Canada. 

As  noted  above,  the  projected  population 
of  Canada  in  the  year  2001  would  be  in  the 
27  to  28  million  range,  depending  on  the 
fertility  assumption  used;  .  .  . 

PUBLIC  HOUSING 

144.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  minister  give 
details  about  the  measures  taken  to  publicize 
the  availability  and  eligibility  criteria  for 
OHC  accommodation?  Will  he  indicate  how 
funds  are  allocated  in  each  OHC  administra- 
tive district?  (Tabled  November  9,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  awareness  of  public 
housing  programs  has  grown  since  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  was  established  in  1964. 
The  initial  step  in  the  development  process 
has  been  a  resulution  of  council,  requesting 
a  survey  to  be  carried  out  to  determine  the 
need  and  demand  for  assisted  rental  housing. 
During  the  course  of  surveys,  municipalities 
are  encouraged  to  issue  press  releases  with 
ministry  assistance,  and  advertisements  are 
placed  in  local  newspapers  by  municipal 
clerks. 

As  for  existing  developments,  information 
on  the  assisted  rental  housing  program  for 
families  and  senior  citizens,  including  eligi- 
bility criteria,  is  contained  in  ministry  publi- 
cations and  brochures  available  to  all  agen- 
cies and  the  general  public. 


For  several  years,  the  communications 
branch  has  organized  displays  in  municipali- 
ties picked  at  random  across  the  province,  to 
publicize  all  ministry  programs,  including 
assisted  rental  housing.  This  past  summer,  for 
example,  manned  displays  were  held  in  Wind- 
sor, Thunder  Bay,  Pickering,  Kingston,  Barrie, 
Metro  Toronto,  London  and  Ottawa,  generally 
in  shopping  centres. 

In  addition,  staff  attended  conferences  held 
by  municipal  organizations  such  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  and  Regions,  the  Rural 
Ontario  Municipalities  Association,  and  the 
Organization  of  Small  Urban  Municipalities 
Association. 

Ministry  staff  also  attend  seminars  to  ex- 
plain the  assisted  rental  housing  programs  on 
request  to  agencies,  public  and  private,  and 
other  interested  groups. 

Films  on  assisted  housing  appear  on  tele- 
vision and  are  available  to  interested  organi- 
zations. Details  are  available  in  a  ministry 
brochure.  OHC  is  listed  in  several  social 
agency  and  government  publications,  includ- 
ing the  KWIC  index  to  the  government  of 
Ontario.  Any  person  considering  applying  for 
rent-geared-to-income  accommodation  can 
telephone  their  local  housing  authority  office 
or  OHC  branch  office  for  information. 

This  type  of  accommodation  is  constructed 
only  after  it  has  been  established  that  a  local 
need  exists.  OHC  is  trying  to  satisfy  a  need 
for  assisted  rental  accommodation,  not  create 
a  demand  for  public  housing. 

The  communications  funds  are  centrally- 
administered  and  are  not  broken  down  by 
district.  To  do  so  would  not  be  cost-effective. 
As  you  will  appreciate,  the  activities  noted 
above  cover  the  entire  province  and  do  not 
relate  to  specific  projects.  Funds  therefore  are 
not  allocated  within  specific  administrative 
districts. 

An  exception  to  this  general  policy  is  when 
under  unusual  circumstances  vacancies  occur 
in  OHC  accommodation.  The  looal  housing 
authority  may  then  advertise  for  applicants, 
with  the  costs  included  in  the  operating 
deficit  which  is  shared  by  the  three  levels  of 
government.  This  occurs  only  in  isolated  in- 
stances since  municipalities  generally  tend  to 
waive  residency  requirements  and  reach 
agreements  with  adjacent  municipalities  to 
fill  the  units. 

OHC  ADMINISTRATION  MANUAL 

145.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  minister  of 
Housing  table  the  manual  of  administration 
used  in  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation? 
(Tabled  November  9,  1978.) 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  OHC  Field  Manual 
sets  out  detailed  procedures  of  all  aspects  of 
property  management  for  use  by  manage- 
ment personnel,  both  OHC  and  the  56  local 
housing  authorities.  The  housing  authority 
and  OHC  field  offices  use  it  as  a  set  of  guide- 
lines but  within  the  local  autonomy  dele- 
gated to  them,  housing  authorities  are  en- 
couraged to  exercise  discretion  in  the  local 
application  of  the  guidelines.  Obviously  dif- 
ferent authorities  may  interpret  them  or  apply 
them  somewhat  differently.  Since  the  manual 
was  intended  for  internal  use  only,  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  table  it 
in  the  Legislature. 

FOREST  REGENERATION 

146.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Would  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  provide  the  number  of 
acres  regenerated  in  the  years  1977  and  1978, 
the  species  that  was  planted  and  the  number 
of  each  acre  of  each  species  was  planted  to? 
How  many  acres  were  prepared  for  reforest 
generation  by  scarifying  or  other  methods? 
How  many  acres  or  cunits  of  wood  by  specie 


were  cut  in  1977  and  projected  for  1978? 
How  many  acres  in  1977  and  1978  are  ex- 
pected to  regenerate  naturally?  What  was 
the  total  cost  of  the  program  for  each  of  the 
years  1977  and  1978?  (Tabled  November  9, 
1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  answer  to  the  above 
question,  information  is  available  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1978.  Information  for 
1978-79  is  not  yet  available. 

The  attached  summary  (appendix  1),  taken 
from  the  minister's  annual  report  1977-78, 
provides  an  answer  to  Mr.  Reid's  question  on 
acres  cut,  scarified,  regenerated  and  estimated 
natural  regeneration. 

The  number  of  acres  planted  to  the  various 
species  is  not  available,  however,  the  distri- 
bution of  trees  by  species  from  provincial 
nurseries  is  presented  in  appendix  2. 

Information  regarding  the  volume  har- 
vested is  taken  from  page  eight  of  the 
ministers  annual  report  1977-78  and  shown 
in  appendix  3. 

The  total  cost  of  forest  management  activity 
for  1977-78  was  $43,189,900. 
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Appendix  1 

Classification  of  Cut-Over  Forest  Land,  1977-78 
Area  in  Acres 

Available  For  Not  Available 

Regeneration     Natural  Regeneration   For  Regeneration 
Treatment         Without  Treatment  Treatment 


Total 


Clear  Cut 
Selection  Cut 
Partial  Cut 


161,682 


75,286 

64,329 

301,297 

65,353 

— 

65,353 

— 

97,868 

97,868 

Total 


161,682 


140,639 


162,197 


464,518 


Regeneration  and  Tending  of  Forest  Lands,  1977-78 
Area  in  Acres 


Crown 

Agreement 

Other 

REGENERATION 

Land 

Forests 

W.I.A. 

Sub-Total  Patent  Lands 

Total 

Planting  Nursery  Stock 

42,509 

1,051 

9,496 

53,056 

6,499 

59,555 

Container  Stock 

5,860 

40 

46 

5,946 

— 

5,946 

Seeding 

71,145 

— 

— 

71,145 

— 

71,145 

Scarification 

11,637 

25 

— 

11,662 

— 

11,662 

Strip  Cutting 

8,301 

— 

— 

8,301 

— 

8,301 

Seed  Tree  Cutting 

14,304 

— 

— 

14,304 

— 

14,304 

Shelterwood  Cutting 

20,346 

460 

403 

21,209 

— 

21,209 

Clear  Cutting 

5,251 

211 

— 

5,462 

— 

5,462 

Total 

179,353 

1,787 

9,945 

191,085 

6,499 

197,584 

TENDING 

Hand  Cleaning 

19,417 

1,615 

663 

21,695 

— 

21,695 

Herbicide  Spraying 

34,089 

369 

1,514 

35,972 

6,905 

42,877 

Thinning  Improvement  Cuts 

42,683 

5,689 

10,781 

59,153 

1,015 

60,168 

Pruning 

2,003 

1,442 

1,060 

4,505 

— 

4,505 

Fertilization  Drainage 

451 

755 

147 

1,353 

— 

1,353 

Total 

98,643 

9,870 

14,165 

122,678 

7,920 

130,598 

TOTAL  AREA  TREATED 

277,996 

11,657 

24,110 

313,763 

14,419 

328,182 

Site  Preparation  For 

Regeneration 

103,525 

957 

2,373 

106,855 

— 

106,855 

Marking  For  Regeneration 

and  Tending 

115,082 

8,891 

14,147 

138,120 

9,190 

147,310 
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Appendix  2 
Use  of  Nursery  Stock— in  Year  ending  March  31,  1978 


Tree  Species 

White  spruce 
Black  spruce 
Red  pine 
Jack  pine 
White  pine 

White  cedar 
Scotch  pine 
Silver  maple 
Norway  spruce 
Carolina  poplar 

Black  walnut 
White  ash 
European  larch 
Yellow  birch 
Red  oak 

Black  locust 
Tamarack 
Hemlock 
Hybrid  poplar 
Cottonwood 
Japanese  larch 
Other  species 

Total 


^Excluding  W.I.A. 
*  including  W.I.A. 


Private 
Land 


Crown  Lands 

&  Agreement 

Forests 


Education 
or  Science 


Total 


1,138,161 

13,089,161 

145,025 

14,372,347 

212,500 

7,393,893 

7,500 

7,613,893 

1,527,345 

5,200,098 

161,400 

6,888,843 

673,400 

10,245,193 

21,500 

10,940,093 

505,097 

1,827,866 

69,700 

2,402,663 

778,713 

378,354 

28,700 

1,185,767 

974,575 

3,475 

6,550 

984,600 

290,379 

215,620 

8,601 

514,600 

271,678 

86,526 

29,700 

387,904 

365,267 

99,719 

14,225 

479,211 

196,700 

142,100 

21,975 

360,775 

246,810 

136,604 

26,550 

409,964 

8,857 

170,895 

750 

180,502 

1,200 

158,200 

— 

159,400 

91,228 

60,380 

8,600 

160,208 

122,483 

16,200 

7,025 

145,708 

100 

9,100 

250 

9,450 

27,844 

90,005 

200 

118,049 

27,875 

165,050 

— 

192,925 

13,850 

7,000 

1,200 

22,050 

233,625 

— 

233,625 

160,081 

361,084 

8,100 

529,265 

7,634,143* 

40,090,148** 

567,551 

48,291,842 

W.I.A.  7,158,575 
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Appendix  3 
Volume  and  Value  of  Wood  Cut  from  Crown  Land,  1977-78 


Volume 

Stumpage 

Tree  Species 

in  Cubic  Feet 

Bonus 

Crown  Dues 

Value 

SOFTWOODS 

White  Pine 

20,726,415.36 

$    707,475.44 

$  1,166,514.97 

$  1,873,990.41 

Red  Pine 

6,152,458.75 

200,344.63 

340,422.20 

540,766.83 

Jack  Pine 

176,958,225.99 

384,581.41 

10,004,961.28 

10,389,542.69 

White  Spruce 

3,025,119.29 

5,484.71 

172,431.77 

177,916.48 

Black  Spruce 

25,173,585.26 

34,855.53 

1,434,894.84 

1,469,750.37 

Spruce,  Mixed 

237,070,643.80 

829,349.22 

13,423,055.18 

14,252,404.40 

Hemlock 

2,050,229.68 

26,709.84 

115,341.25 

142,051.09 

Balsam 

18,688,058.91 

56,603.49 

1,037,027.60 

1,093,631.09 

Cedar 

434,247.90 

9,403.66 

24,221.71 

33,625.37 

Tamarack 

68,334.47 

135.86 

3,884.03 

4,019.89 

Softwoods,  Mixed 

250,207.70 

63.79 

2,943.62 

3,007.41 

Total  Softwoods 

490,597,527.11 

2,255,007.58 

27,725,698.45 

29,980,706.03 

HARDWOODS 

Maple 

8,523,432.19 

162,176.18 

624,711.74 

786,887.92 

Yellow  Birch 

3,924,467.45 

205,873.88 

306,047.69 

511,921.57 

White  Birch 

2,341,303.33 

35,380.85 

27,938.41 

63,319.26 

Oak 

314,937.10 

14,261.80 

19,490.18 

33,751.98 

Beech 

519,064.63 

16,930.83 

35,291.88 

52,222.71 

Ash 

46,442.38 

2,210.35 

3,147.08 

5,357.43 

Elm 

21,893.81 

674.87 

1,995.88 

2,670.75 

Basswood 

273,970.20 

15,453.74 

16,298.76 

31,752.50 

Butternut 

398.67 

3.40 

27.70 

31.10 

Cherry 

29,489.91 

399.75 

2,393.06 

2,792.81 

Poplar 

37,419,123.63 

126,845.50 

445,874.75 

572,720.25 

Hardwoods,  Mixed 

15,996,912.00 

121,842.89 

191,025.13 

312,868.02 

Total  Hardwoods 

69,411,435.30 

702,054.04 

1,674,242.26 

2,376,296.30 

Total  560,008,962.41         2,957,061.62         29,399,940.71         32,357,002.33 
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LOTTERY  FUNDS 

147.  Mr.  Grande:  Will  the  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Recreation  table— 1:  (a)  the 
amount  of  Wintario  funds  coming  in  from 
the  Ontario  Lottery  Corporation  to  the  gen- 
eral revenue  fund  on  a  monthly  basis,  begin- 
ning from  November  1,  1977  to  the  end  of 
October,  1978;  (b)  table  for  the  same  months, 
November,  1977  to  October,  1978,  the  capi- 
tal commitments  the  ministry  has  made  on  a 
monthly  basis;  (c)  non-capital  commitments; 
(d)  the  actual  money  that  has  been  sent  out 
in  capital  and  non-capital  grants  for  those 
months?  2:  Since  the  Ontario  government  re- 
ceives 50  cents  per  Loto  Canada  ticket  sold 
in  Ontario,  will  the  minister  responsible  table 
what  funds  were  passed  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  Ontario  government  in  the 
last  three  years?  Will  the  minister  also  inform 
as  to  what  specific  purposes  these  funds  have 
been  used  for?  (Tabled  November  9,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  respectfully  request  an 
extension  deadline  for  the  provision  of  an 
answer  to  Question  No.  147,  Order  Paper 
No.  96. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

148.  Mr.  Grande:  1.  Will  the  Minister  of 
Labour  table  the  names  and  qualifications  of 
all  medical  and  surgical  consultants  that  the 


Workmen's  Compensation  Board  utilizes, 
specifying  whether  they  are  part-time  or  full- 
time?  2.  Will  the  minister  table:  (a)  all  the 
names  of  companies  in  the  construction  field, 
based  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the  acci- 
dent quota  allowed  for  each;  (b)  the  names 
of  the  companies  in  MT  whose  assessment 
rate  per  $100  of  wages  to  the  WCB  doubled 
as  a  result  of  more  accidents  than  the  quota 
allows;  (c)  the  number  of  accidents  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  employment 
with  these  companies;  (d)  the  10  construction 
companies  with  the  worst  accident  record? 
Will  the  minister  table  the  information  in 
(a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  for  the  years  1975-76-77? 
3.  Will  the  Minister  of  Labour  table  the  num- 
ber of  adjudication  branch  "adverse  deci- 
sions" for  the  years  1975-76-77?  What  per- 
centage of  these  "adverse  decisions"  for  the 
three  years  in  question  were  taken  to  the 
appeals  examiner?  Also,  what  percentage  of 
the  appeals  examiner's  decisions  were  taken 
to  the  appeal  board  (final  level),  and  finally 
what  is  the  percentage  of  those  appeals 
brought  to  the  final  level,  that  as  a  result 
have  changed  in  whole  or  in  part  the  pre- 
vious decision?  (Tabled  November  9,   1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Due  to  the  involved  nature 
of  the  question,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
provide  an  adequate  response  within  the 
initial  two  week  time  period. 

A  response  will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
TREASURY  AND  ECONOMICS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1101  A,  ministry  administration 
program;  item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  were  a  number  of 
questions,  if  not  put  explicitly  to  the  Trea- 
surer, certainly  implied  in  what  I  was  trying 
to  say  to  him  on  Monday  night.  Nothing  has 
changed  since  then  to  indicate  to  me  that 
we  shouldn't  have  some  answers.  I  have  a 
number  of  very  specific  questions,  and  I 
think  this  lis  an  appropriate  time  to  ask  them 
because  they  do  involve  an  overall  approach 
to  the  management  of  the  economy  of  On- 
tario. I  think  this  is  where  it  belongs. 

I  have  a  series  of  questions  and  I  am  quite 
flexible  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Treasurer 
wants  to  answer  them  one  at  a  time,  or 
whether  he  wants  to  go  through  them  after 
I  have  given  them  to  him.  The  importance 
of  the  first  question  was  reinforced  today  by 
what  happened  with  the  recent  report  on  the 
auto  pact.  It  has  to  do  with  the  trade. 

We,  in  this  party  are  very  worried  about 
what  is  going  on  with — 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  don't  you  stop  there? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  doesn't  the  Premier  stop 
while  he  is  behind? 

Mr.  Laughren:  —the  so-called  Tokyo  round 
of  the  trade  negotiations.  I'd  like  to  know. 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know.  I  don't 
think  it  is  enough  to  say  to  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  that 
we  want  him  to  table  his  submissions  to  the 
federal  government  on  the  GATT  negoti- 
ations. The  Treasurer  should  share  with  us 
some  of  his  ideas  on  the  whole  question  of 
reduced  tariffs,  and  the  whole  idea  of  the 
Swiss  formula  whereby  they  reduced  the 
highest  tariffs,  the  higher  percentage  and  so 
forth.  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
the  Treasurer's  views  are  on  that.  Secondly, 
what  does  he  think  about  the  Economic 
Council's  proposal  of  a  redeployment  fund? 
I  think  they  said  it  would  take  several  billion 
dollars  in  order  to  look  after  several  hundred 
thousand  workers. 


Thursday,  November  23,  1978 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  will  be  in  cabinet  yet. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We'll  have  serious  problems 
if  the  tariff  reductions  do  go  through.  Per- 
haps I  could  ask  that  question  by  itself  and 
see  if  the  Treasurer  could  reply  to  it.  If  he 
wants  to  go  on  and  have  me  give  him  a  list, 
I'm  quite  prepared  to  do  that.  But  perhaps 
he  could  tell  me  what  Ms  views  are  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  tariff  reductions  with 
the  negotiations  now  going  on. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  al- 
most nervous  to  have  to  answer  the  questions 
tonight  with  the  Premier  beside  me. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  so  unusual,  I  know.  I 
can  understand  how  the  minister  feels. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Not  only  that,  he  warns 
me  he  is  going  to  ask  me  questions. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  hear  that,  George? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  here. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let  the  record  show.  I  think 
it  displeases  him. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  What? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  shows  how  con- 
cerned we  are  about  the  whole  topic. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They're  worried  about  your 
jolly  Miller  image. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  have  to  realize  that 
that  name  and  that  image  goes  a  long  way 
back  to  the  time  when  I  was  teaching  school. 
But  what  I  discovered  was  that  the  boys 
were  not  naming  me  after  my  image  in 
school  but  after  the  nearest  pub  and  that 
worried  me  even  more. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  should  hope  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  he  tried  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  was  down  in  Hogg's 
Hollow,  as  I  recall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  stUll  there. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Premier  says  it's 
still  there.  I  don't  visit  those  lands  of  places. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Any  more  or  any  less? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  halo  is  slipping. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  The  Premier  watches  the 
weekly  reports  from  the  LCBO  and  licence 
branch  transfers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Seriously  though,  the 
negotiations  going  on  at  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  multilateral  trade 
negotiations — I  think  that's  the  proper  ter- 
minology for  them  at  the  present  time;  I 
believe  they  call  it  the  Tokyo  round 
although  they're  taking  place  in  Geneva — 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  got  it  together  right. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — are  very  important  to 
Canada.  I  think  we  have  to  realize  our  rela- 
tive bargaining  strength  in  that  round  and 
learn,  as  I  know  our  negotiators  on  behalf  of 
Canada  have  learned  in  talking  to  them,  how 
best  to  put  forward  Canada's  points  of  view. 

Within  the  negotiations  being  carried  by 
Canada — you  realize  they  are  not  being 
carried  by  Ontario.  Ontario,  of  course,  has 
the  responsibility  to  make  its  own  specific 
problems  known  to  the  Canadian  group,  and 
we  have  done  so  on  a  pretty  steady  basis. 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  you  won't  share  them 
with  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  feel,  and  I  hope  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  feels,  that 
we  have  had  the  opportunity.  Although  I 
think  it's  fair  to  say  that  Ontario  is  concerned 
that  there  may  be  some  feeling  in  the  other 
provinces  their  interests  are  not  necessarily 
as  well  served  by  protecting  the  Ontario  in- 
dustry as  we  feel  they  are. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  historical. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  And  I  think  it  is 
our  major  duty  to  impress  upon  our  sister 
provinces  the  importance  of  those  negotia- 
tions, not  just  to  Ontario  but  to  Canada. 

The  overall  approach  to  all  these  negotia- 
tions by  all  countries  is  to  have  a  general 
reduction  in  everyone's  tariffs  and  trade,  but 
not  particularly  those  measureable  things  like 
a  tariff  so  much  as  the  not-so-easily  defined 
things  like  non-trade,  or  non-tariff  barriers  or, 
of  course,  purchasing  policies  of  countries. 

I  think,  for  example,  the  manufacturers  of 
Canadian  electrical  generating  equipment 
could  make  a  pretty  good  argument  by  saying 
it's  very  difficult  for  them  to  enter  certain 
markets,  no  matter  how  competitive  they  are, 
simply  because  certain  countries  don't  allow 
the  bidding  process  to  entertain  bids  from 
our  people.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  negotia- 
tions I  don't  think  you  or  I  will  have  any 
disagreement  about  at  all.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  work  very  hard  within  the  limits  of  our 
negotiating  strength  to  see  that  any  of  the 
concessions    that    may   be    necessary   in    the 


tariffs  are  also  balanced  by  improvements  in 
terms  of  ease  of  access  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers who  wish  particularly  to  sell  govern- 
ment procurement  items  in  other  countries. 

I'm  sure  the  Canadian  negotiators  have,  in 
their  rounds,  found  they  have  a  community 
of  purpose  with  the  Americans  in  many  of 
these  items.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  we 
find  it  of  use  to  sometimes  have  the  Ameri- 
cans' relatively  high  bargaining  strength 
allied  with  us,  because  we  have  been  tradi- 
tional partners  in  many  ways,  not  just  be- 
cause the  Americans  are  our  biggest  old 
customer  but  because  they  share  a  number 
of  the  problems  we  share  in  the  same  market- 
places. 

I  can't  give  you  details  of  the  negotiations. 
I  don't  mean  I  won't,  I  mean  I  can't,  because 
I  am  not  privy  to  them.  I  think  you  have  to 
realize  that  the  provinces  are  not  being  kept 
up  to  date  on  a  lot  of  the  negotiations,  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  highly  confidential 
and  are  being  done  often  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis,  apart  from  the  formal  meetings 
that  are  being  held. 

You  are  quite  right  when  you  said  they 
had  a  deadline  of  December  15.  As  I  recall, 
that  was  because  the  Americans  have  their 
countervailing  exemptions  running  out  on 
January  1,  1979.  It  requires,  I  believe  some 
kind  of  a  resolution  or  statute  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  extend  that 
date.  The  pressure  was  on  the  Americans  and 
the  pressure  was  also  on  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese  to  find  some  rapprochement  in  that 
time  so  they  would  be  able  to  take  back  some 
acceptable  negotiations  to  the  US  to  see  that 
that  countervail  was  not  reimposed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  enjoying  your  dis- 
cussion, but  why  are  you  being  so  evasive? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  think  I  am  being 
evasive  at  all. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Could  I  rephrase  the 
question? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Sure. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  I  was  trying  to  elicit 
from  the  Treasurer  was  what  his  views  are 
on  the  whole  negotiations  and  what  he  thinks 
about  the  whole  question  of  tariff  reductions, 
in  particular  in  some  of  our  more  threatened 
industries— I  don't  think  I  have  to  name  them 
for  him— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Tell  us,  Larry;  you  are  going 
over  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —because  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  statistics  that  are  flowing 
out  of  the  federal  government  concerning 
the  possible  ramifications  of  tariff  reductions. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  Treasurer  feels 
about  that  and  what  he  said. 
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Secondly,  has  he  read  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism's  presentation  to  the 
federal  government? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  is  going  to  see  Inco 
out. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Next  Premier. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Now  that  you  mention  it, 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism's  pre- 
sentation differed  somewhat  from  the  version 
I  read  in  the  Toronto  Star. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Which  one  would  you 
believe? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  think  that's  difficult  for 
you;  that's  even  more  difficult  for  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Especially  if  you  can't 
read. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Now,  Frank.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  because  we  don't  know  whether 
the  Toronto  Star  revised  the  submission  for 
you  or  whether  you  revised  the  article  in  the 
Toronto  Star. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  took  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  Star  and  sent  it  on  to  the 
negotiators. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Whatever  newspaper  suits 
your  purpose. 

Hori.  Mr.  Grossman:   Over  your  signature. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Maybe  the  day  will  even 
come  when  the  Nickel  Belt  New  Democrat 
editorial  will  suit  your  purposes.  It's  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  in  the  north,  by 
the  way.  It's  a  remarkable  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Really. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  many  subscriptions 
do  you  buy? 

Mr.  Laughren:  All  of  them.  Every  one  of 
them. 

To  get  serious  here,  if  I  could  ask  the 
Treasurer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Bill  Kelly  has  the 
mailing  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  where  Don  got 
his  today. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  just  giving  the 
Treasurer  time  to  assemble  his  thoughts,  and 
that  could  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  may  need  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Could  the  Treasurer  tell 
us  his  views  on  the  reduction  of  tariffs? 
Secondly,  has  he  read  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism's  submission  to  the  fed- 
eral government  and  can  he  indicate  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  with  the  comments  made 
in  that  submission? 

[8:15] 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course,  he  agrees. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  he  doesn't  say  it  in 
his  public  statements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He's  embarrassed  by  what 
you  said  to  the  federal  government.  Do  you 
know  that?  You  should  be  embarrassed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  you  disagree  with 
what  we  did? 

Mr.   Laughren:    That's   a   foolish  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I've  been  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Is  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  one  of  the  big  three? 

Mr.   Chairman:   You're  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  answering  a  question. 
The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  has 
come  to  me  for  some  expertise. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We're  not  on  those  par- 
ticular estimates  now.  Would  you  just  direct 
your  questions  to  the  Treasurer? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I've  already  asked  the 
Treasurer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Here  is  your  answer. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  wasn't  trying  to  be 
evasive.  The  member  said  earlier  I  hadn't 
commented  upon  the  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
I  was  giving,  in  effect,  an  historical  over- 
view of  what  was  going  on— I  wasn't  stopping 
there— before  I  got  to  the  point  of  discussing 
what  we  would  do  or  how  we  feel. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  is  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  going  to  do  over 
there?  Tell  us.  He  is  going  over  there  to 
solve  the  problems. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ontario  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  any  sudden  or 
even  gradual  change  in  the  tariffs.  One  of 
the  assumptions  was  that  if  the  change  was 
gradual  enough  many  of  our  industries  could 
adapt,  or  we  would  have  industries  grow 
strong  to  replace  the  ones  that  went  weak. 
I  understand  the  federal  government  in  its 
discussions  has  been  setting  up  some  'kinds 
of  funds  to  assist  industries  to  go  through 
that  period  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  going  to  con- 
tribute to  that  fund? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Certainly  Ontario  is 
prepared  to  consider  assistance  as  the  time 
and  need  arises. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Even  to  those  locating  in 
Alberta? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  But  with  the  present 
state  of  the  negotiations,  we  can't  assess 
what  that  need  has  to  be. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What's  bothering  me  is 
that    when    I    read    the    submission    by   the 
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Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  or  by  his 
ministry  at  least,  to  the  federal  government, 
I  detect  a  realism  in  his  submission  that  I 
don't  detect  in  the  pronouncements  from  the 
Treasurer.  Whether  I  go  back  to  the  Oc- 
tober 24  statement  of  the  Treasurer- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  They're  not  consistent  over 
there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —or  whether  I  look  at  com- 
ments the  Treasurer  made  today,  I  don't 
detect  a  sense  of  realism  in  what's  going  on. 
I  understand  that  the  Treasurer  has  to  put 
on  a  happy  face.  That's  one  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  role  as  Treasurer  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I'll  choose  my  words  carefully. 
When  it  borders  on  deception,  then  we  start 
to  worry  about  it. 

When  you  tell  us— and  you  said  it  again 
today  in  your  statement— everything  is  happy 
in  the  whole  area  of  manufacturing,  we 
know  that's  not  true.  When  you  tell  us  the 
increase  in  jobs  is  in  a  large  proportion  in 
the  manufacturing  sector,  we  don't  believe 
it.  We  know  it's  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  private  sector. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  part  of  the  private 
sector?  Perhaps  the  minister  could  enlarge  on 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  his  statement  of  October 
24,  he  talks  specifically  about  the  health  of 
the  manufacturing  sector.  That's  the  very 
area  where  we  are  in  the  most  difficulty  in 
this  province.  When  I  hear  the  Treasurer 
talk  in  such  a  way  as  to  mislead  the  investors 
who  might  be  coming  to  Ontario,  that's  not 
right  either.  This  is  not  simply  a  political 
forum  for  him  to  strut  his  stuff.  We're  dealing 
with  the  real  world  when  it  comes  to  eco- 
nomic matters.  I'm  worried  that  the  Treas- 
urer is  failing  to  grasp  that. 

I  would  ask  the  Treasurer  when  the  recom- 
mendations the  federal  government  has  made 
to  the  negotiators  come  out— and  surely  they 
must  come  out  at  some  point— whether  he 
will  be  willing  to  say  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, "We  are  not  willing  at  this  time  of 
very  high  unemployment  and  very  high  trade 
deficits  to  go  along  with  some  of  these  pro- 
posals in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  because 
we  are  heading  for  trouble."  We  don't  have 
any  answers  to  our  questions. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  can  say  that  again. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  asked  the  Treasurer  a 
long  list  of  questions  the  other  night  on  what 
would  happen  if  tariffs  were  reduced  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  fields.  The  Treasurer  has 
not  answered  a  single  question. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He's  mad  now. 


Mr.  Hennessy:  Take  it  easy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Could  I  ask  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  us  what  he  thinks  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  clothing  and  textile 
industry  in  particular  if  tariffs  are  reduced  in 
that  area? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  say,  and  truthfully,  we  are  having  a  good 
year  in  terms  of  employment,  does  not  mean 
that  I  have  automatically  said  there  are  no 
problems  anywhere  in  industry.  It  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  I  am  not  agreeing 
with  the  kind  of  comments  made  in  that 
paper  last  January,  I  think  it  was,  that  in  fact 
there  were  some  "structural  problems."  I 
think  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to. 

I  do  not  argue  that  there  are  some  struc- 
tural problems  in  Canada.  If  one  looks  at  a 
single  industry  like  the  fine  paper  industry  I 
could  tell  you  of  some  structural  problems. 
I  could  tell  you  that  it  has  a  lot  of  old  plants 
and  I  could  tell  you  that  it  has  short  runs  of 
any  given  quality  or  type  of  paper  as  com- 
pared with  American  plants.  I  assume  that  is 
what  you  mean  by  structural  problems.  Fine. 

You  know  that  I  am  studying  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  right  now.  I  mentioned  that 
in  my  October  24  statement,  saying  that  we 
were  going  to  address  the  problem  of  the 
pulp   and   paper   industry   from    two   fronts, 

(a)  the  need  to  meet  the  environmental  re- 
quirements we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and 

(b)  the  need  to  make  those  industries  com- 
petitive if,  as  and  when  the  Canadian  dollar 
returns  to  something  closer  to  parity. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  come  Abitibi  could  buy 
that  mill  in  Newfoundland? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Well,  I  suppose,  my 
friend,  a  socialist  will  never  understand  how 
a  capitalist  buys  anything. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
stock  swaps?  That  is  something  like  the  socks 
we  take  the  stocks  from. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Normally  I  would  tem- 
per my  colleagues'  enthusiasm,  but  I  some- 
how am  constrained. 

One  thing  I  honestly  disagree  with  you 
about  is  when  you  ask  why  we  don't  simply 
say  to  the  federal  government,  "We  won't  go 
along  with  these  reductions  in  tariffs"— just  a 
second  now,  I  think  I'm  right  in  this— "we 
won't  go  along  on  the  reductions  of  tariffs, 
well  simply  tell  the  world  Canada  will  erect 
them  and  let  them  go  and  whistle  in  the 
wind."  That  would  be  very  pleasant  to  do  if 
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we  were  the  kind  of  nation  that  could  sur- 
vive without  the  export  business  that  is  not 
totally  coming  from  Canada,  and  the  real 
strength  of  the  negotiations  in  the  GATT 
area  is  their  ability  to  apply  sanctions  to 
those  countries  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
agreements.  You  know  that. 

It  is  under  those  kinds  of  conditions  we 
really  would  find  some  of  our  customers  for 
our  current  exports  could  easily  divert  their 
purchases  elsewhere  or  erect  barriers  to  pre- 
vent Canadian  goods  and  products  from  com- 
ing in.  Obviously  then,  that  is  why  I  say  we 
must  negotiate  within  the  true  strength  of 
Canada  and  if  we  have  false  ideas  of  our 
negotiating  strength  we  could  very  easily 
lose. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  a  duty  to 
protect,  insofar  as  we  can,  employment  in 
this  country.  If  there  is  a  reduction  which 
makes  some  of  our  industries  less  compet- 
itive we  have  a  responsibility  either  to  assist 
those  industries  to  become  competitive  or 
to  create  industries  that  are  competitive  in 
different  fields. 

Now,  you  talked  about  industry  in  its 
present  rate  of  proportion.  I  heard  an  in- 
teresting news  clip  today  on  the  radio  as  I 
was  'going  out  for  an  appointment  about 
5:15.  It  was  talking  about  the  increased 
utilization  of  Ontario's  industrial  plant.  I 
think  the  figure,  if  I  recall  it  correctly,  was 
87.4  per  cent  this  months  versus  86.2  last 
month,  with  non-durable  goods  industries 
running  at  effectively  90  per  cent  right  now. 

Now,  it  is  like  a  hospital  that  is  full  at 
85  per  cent  on  average.  When  the  industry 
starts  pushing  past  85,  86  per  cent  on 
average,  many  an  industry  is  reaching  a 
point  of  maximum  output  and,  in  fact,  as 
this  analyst  pointed  out,  many  of  them  are 
now  at  the  point  of  needing  to  expand  to 
meet  demand.   I  think  that  is  healthy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  balderdash. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  is  your  privilege 
to  say.  I  am  repeating  what  I  heard.  I  can 
only  tell  you  what  the  gentleman  reporting 
for  the  Financial  Times  said,  a  paper  I 
believe  you  are  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  With  which  I  have  some 
acquaintance,  yes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  that  is  exactly 
who  was  reporting  this. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  didn't  agree  with  him  at 
the  time  I  was  with  them. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Did  you  leave  volun- 
tarily? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  left  to  get  into  politics. 
And  look  at  me  now. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Did  they  contribute  to 
your  campaign  fund? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  questions  seem 
to  be  becoming  reversed  here. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
once  in  a  while.  You  become  paranoid  after 
being  a  minister  for  a  while. 

An  hon.  member:  You've  been  paranoid 
for  quite  a  while. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  are  almost  afraid 
to  turn  around  in  case  there  is  somebody 
behind  you.  You  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
shoot  back.  It  is  only  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
wondering,  on  your  head  office  vote,  if  the 
Treasurer  could  help  the  member  for  Bramp- 
ton in  terms  of  the  plans  for  the  ministry 
with  respect  to  the  Toronto-centred  region. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  represent- 
ing the  city  of  Brampton  in  your  gallery 
and  in  the  public  gallery  who  are  very  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  as 
having  some  slight  association  with  a  polit- 
ical organization  for  which  the  member  for 
Brampton  is  eternally  grateful. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  are  not  getting  enough 
press  in  Brampton  now. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  was  wondering  why  you 
were  here  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  your 
behalf,  I  do  welcome  them  to  your  gallery 
and  suggest  to  the  Treasurer  that  I  will  get 
the  answer  to  the  question  I  posed  him  on 
some  other  occasion. 

Mr.  Laughren:   Isn't  that  out  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  it  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I,  too,  welcome  the  good 
citizens  from  Brampton  to  the  chamber.  I 
am  glad  that  they  are  able  to  see  the  other 
side    of   the   argument   occasionally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  should  be  so 
lucky,  Floyd. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  It  makes  it  easier  to 
choose. 

Mr.  Laughren:   I  don't  think  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  was  invited  to  en-       ^ 
gage  in  the  debate. 

If  the  Treasurer,  when  he  talks  about  our 
lack  of  bargaining  power,  could  tell  us  if  he 
is   aware   of  the  reason  why  we  have  this 
"Boy  Scout  image,"  in  quotation  marks- 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Watch  that,  Floyd. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —about  international  trade. 
It  is  a  very  apt  analogy,  given  it  is  the  Boy 
Scouts  who  are  in  the  gallery  tonight. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Boy  Scouts? 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  very  appropriate  that 
we  talk  about  Boy  Scouts. 
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Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Is  there  anybody  else? 
What  about  the  Brownies? 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  have  you  got  against 
Boy  Scouts? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  You  appear  to  have  a 
gripe.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  organization. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  you  stop  heckling 
the  Boy  Scouts,  please,  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  House. 

I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer  could  tell  us 
if  he  has  had  any  role,  given  the  fact  On- 
tario is  where  the  manufacturing  occurs  in 
this  country,  given  the  fact  this  is  the  in- 
dustrial heartland  of  Canada,  how  he  ex- 
plains and  what  he  is  doing  about  the  prob- 
lem that  exists,  for  example,  in  machinery? 

There  is  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  clause  that  says  if  all  tractors 
exported  to  the  United  States  are  to  go  in 
duty  free,  they  must  be  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses only.  On  this  side  of  the  border  we 
don't  have  any  such  restrictions.  So  guess 
what  happens?  The  tractors  and  the  equip- 
ment that  come  in  here  can  move  earth  and 
operate  in  a  mine  and  we  end  up  with  a 
$200  million  deficit  in  that  area  of  manufac- 
tured goods  alone. 

When  I  hear  the  Treasurer  say  we  don't 
have  the  power  and  we  don't  have  the  say  to 
establish  tariff  barriers — Well  of  course  we 
don't  in  Ontario.  We  know  that.  But  if  there 
is  an  industrial  or  manufacturing  heartland 
in  this  country,  it  is  in  Ontario. 
[8:30] 

We  have  a  great  deal  at  stake  and  that  is 
why  the  Treasurer  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  his  place  and  say  that  it  is  up  to  the 
federal  government  to  carry  on  negotiations. 
He  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  his  place 
and  say  those  negotiations  are  confidential.  I 
want  to  tell  the  Treasurer  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  at  stake  in  this  province  on  the 
whole  question  of  those  negotiations  going  on 
at  Geneva.  At  a  time  when  we  have  300~000 
people  unemployed,  we  have  more  at  stake 
than  we  should  have. 

I  doubt  whether  the  Treasurer  fully  under- 
stands that  we  import  into  this  country  an 
incredible  proportion  of  our  manufactured 
goods  completely  tariff  free.  No  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  does  that.  We  have 
several  times  more,  in  terms  of  manufactured 
goods  imported  duty  free,  than  anv  other 
country  in  the  world.  And  we  wonder  whv 
we're  called  the  Boy  Scouts  in  international 
trade. 

It's  because  we're  so  good  to  everybody. 
We  know  the  Boy  Scouts  are  good  to  every- 


body. That's  right.  Look  at  that,  look  at  the 
sign  of  support  from  the  gallery  even. 

But,  that's  not  the  name  of  the  game,  Mr. 
Treasurer — because  they'll  take  advantage 
of  us  every  time. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  We've  got  the  Girl  Guides 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  member 
address  his  remarks  to  the  Treasurer? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  the  member  for 
Fort  William  is  being  frivolous,  I  really  do. 

I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer  could  tell  us  if 
he's  had  any  input  or  has  he  made  any  sub- 
missions to  the  federal  government  to  ensure 
that  we  don't  continue  to  be  in  this  sub- 
servient position  tin  terms  of  world  trade? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course 
we  continue  to  make  observations.  But  if  you 
were  sitting  on  the  government  side  here 
dealing  with  the  federal  government — 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  the  thought  makes  me 
smile. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — ves,  vour  friends  in 
Saskatchewan  are  talking  to  them  too.  I  can 
assure  you  a  degree  of  confidentiality  is 
needed  in  those  discussions.  It's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  hiding,  it's  simply  a  question  of 
keeping  the  Canadian  position  intact  so  that 
the  negotiations  are  not  given  away  by  tip- 
ping vour  hand  publicly.  It's  as  simple  as 
that.  You're  in  a  very  tough,  hard-bargaining 
game.  I  think  we  have  to  trust  those  people 
who  are  elected  to  do  it  for  us,  the  federal 
government  nnd  their  aides,  and  we  have  to 
do  our  darndest  to  make  sure  that  Ontario's 
interests  are  protected. 

Those  issues  about  the  tractors  are  not 
going  on  at  GATT  as  far  as  I  know.  Those 
are  Canada-US  negotiations.  By  the  way,  I 
believe  Canada-US  negotiations,  independent 
of  GATT,  are  progressing  on  a  number  of 
item*;  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  second  side  to  the  equation  and 
this  is  the  side  that  probably  seven  of  the 
other  provinces  keep  talking  about:  mavbe 
eight  of  them.  That  is  that  tariffs  traditionally 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  products  for  the  con- 
sumer. Whether  it's  a  tariff  to  protect  the 
peaches  of  the  Niagara  belt  or  the  grapes. 

Mr.  Laughren:   It's  unemplovment  Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No  argument;  I'm  fust 
Faying  the  Ontario  position  is  not  necessarily 
appreciated  by  a  series  of  other  provinces. 
Since  Confederation  those  provinces  have 
harboured  eertain  grievances  about  the  prices 
they  pay  for  Canadian-made  or,  in  their 
opinion,  Ontario-made  goods.  They've  alwavs 
claimed  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  let 
the  same  products  come  in,  the  tractors  you 
talk    about — interestingly    enough    we    were 
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the  major  source  for  many  years  for  those — 
the  farm  machinery,  the  products  that  are 
required,  machinery  and  so  on,  right  across 
Canada. 

Yes,  we  have  lots  of  problems.  They're  not 
going  to  be  tackled  necessarily  just  through 
GATT.  I  think  some  of  the  measures  that 
came  out  in  the  federal  government's  budget 
this  week  and  were  put  there  at  the  urging 
of  provinces  may  have  a  more  profound  effect 
upon  the  future  of  Canadian  industries  than 
just  the  tariff.  A  tariff  is  there  to  protect  us 
while  we  mature,  or  to  protect  an  industry 
which  has  no  chance  of  being  competitive  in 
a  world  market.  I  think  you'd  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Or  if  we  have  unduly  high 
unemployment. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  or  unduly  high  un- 
employment. The  real  question  in  those 
cases  is  which  comes  first.  People  who  are 
for  free  trade  would  say  high  unemployment 
will  come  because  of  the  protected  tariffs, 
because  of  retaliation  in  other  areas,  there- 
fore you  can't  export  the  products  you  can 
make  efficiently,  like  lumber,  et  cetera.  I'm 
not  going  to  get  into  that  argument  tonight 
because  that  goes  back  to  almost  the  be- 
ginnings of  Canada.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  greatest  progress  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems will  be  the  incentives  for  more  Can- 
adian research,  accentuating  the  high  tech- 
nology industries  we  have  here,  and  improv- 
ing their  base  and  their  ability  to  compete. 

I  get  great  pleasure  going  up  to  de 
Havilland  Aircraft  and  seeing  on  the  tarmac 
a  series  of  Canadian-made  aircraft,  say,  Twin 
Otters,  at  about  $1  million  a  copy,  with 
colours  of  nations  from  all  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  flown  in  a  few  of 
them  myself. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  are  a  high  quality 
product  that  Canada  can  ship. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Isn't  that  a  publicly-owned 
corporation? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  currently  is  a 
publicly-owner  corporation.  I'm  sure  it  did 
not  develop  its  high  technology  as  a  publicly- 
owned  corporation.  It  became  one  when 
Canada's  overall  aircraft  industry  happened 
to  fall  on  bad  times,  as  many  did.  The  fact 
remains  that  that  industry  is  competing  in  a 
world  market  and  producing  high  labour- 
content  material  with  a  high  technology  con- 
tent. Not  only  that,  when  the  aircraft  are 
finished— those  going  to  Red  China  that  I  saw, 
for  example— they  were  loaded  with— 

Mr.  Samis:  It's  just  China  now. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  call  it  China. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —high  technology  Can- 
adian mineral  exploration  equipment.  The 
aircraft  going  to  the  United  Arab  Emirates— 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  going  to  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  to  land  on  the  desert 
—are  high  technology  items.  We  need  to  give 
incentives  for  that  kind  of  development.  We 
need  to  have  incentives  to  use  Canadian 
graduates  here,  and  not  necessarily  just  in 
Canadian  companies,  but  in  any  companies 
operating  within  Canada,  so  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  design,  development  and  high 
technology  for  our  graduates  exists  here  and 
with  them  the  opportunities  to  produce  the 
products  that  can  be  sold  competitively  in 
world  markets. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  know  the  leader  of  the 
third  party  wants  to  speak  tonight  and  I 
know  his  time  is  a  little  more  pressing  than 
my  own  and  some  others  of  us.  He  has  more 
restrictions  on  his  time.  I  certainly  want  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  perform  or  to  say 
whatever  he  has  to  say. 

While  we  are  on  this  vote  and  in  a  general 
kind  of  a  discussion,  before  we  get  into  one 
that  concerns  me  probably  more  than  any- 
thing, the  general  financing  of  the  debt  in 
this  province,  I  want  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  things  the  minister  said  last  night  in 
response  to  our  opening  statements.  It's  be- 
come painfully  obvious  that  the  Minister  of 
Treasury  and  Economics  in  this  province  has 
become  only  the  minister  who  oversees  the 
repayment  of  the  debt. 

It's  very  interesting  to  look  at  his  state- 
ment of  last  night.  He  has  a  total  budget  of 
about  $1,646  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1978- 
79;  of  which  $16  million  of  that  is  for  admin- 
istration, which  is  presumably  what  we  are 
talking  about  tonight.  That  goes  to  the  plan- 
ners and  the  various  people  who  are  giving 
him  the  high  degree  of  input  he's  using  to 
make  some  of  the  very  erudite  decisions  he 
is  making. 

Interestingly  enough,  under  his  ministry  we 
have  a  statutory  obligation  for  $1,443  million 
or  88  per  cent  as  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
I  don't  want  to  go  into  a  great  long  diatribe 
about  this.  We  have  chatted  about  this  before 
on  numerous  occasions.  It's  a  very  alarming 
number.  Rather  than  having  what  I  would 
call  even  a  useful  planning  function  or  a 
major  activist  function  in  the  government, 
increasingly  the  minister's  role  is  just  to  pay 
off  the  debt.  He's  chief  accountant  for  the 
province,  figuring  out  how  much  we  owe  to 
pay  up  for  our  past  excesses  or  our  past 
sins,  depending  on  how  one  looks  at  it. 

We  have  $114  million  or  seven  per  cent 
for  development  loans  to  provincial  corpora- 
tions.  That  is  a  diminishing  part.   The  pre- 
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vious  Treasurer  had  a  very  different  view 
of  the  role  of  government  in  active  involve- 
ment in  corporations.  Then  $67  million,  or 
four  per  cent,  is  provided  for  payment  for 
pension  funds,  deposit,  trust  and  reserve 
accounts.  Again  in  a  sense,  that  is  almost 
a  statutory  obligation.  What  he's  doing  is 
trying  to  aid  some  of  the  pension  funds  that 
the  government  is  responsible  for  and  fulfil 
some  of  the  legal  obligations  it  has  incurred 
historically  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to 
some  degree   of  actuarial  soundness. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  also  in  vote  1102. 

Mr.   Haggerty:    Right   on,    Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  be  speaking  about  that  in  vote 
1102.  I  was  just  responding  to  some  of  his 
general  remarks  in  his  original  statement  and 
to  his  response  to  our  response  to  that 
original  statement.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
commentary  on  the  nature  of  that  portfolio 
today,  and  shows  how  depressingly  little 
room,  in  the  real  sense,  the  minister  has  to 
move. 

I  was  accused  by  the  minister— I  don't 
know,  I'm  not  accused,  I  don't  take  it  as  an 
insult— that  I  am  more  to  the  right  than  the 
minister  is  in  matters  of  economics.  I  prob- 
ably will  admit  that,  unabashedly.  If  one 
sees  what  he  is  doing  today,  he  is  now 
paying  a  dramatic  price  for  the  sins  of  his 
predecessors,  for  this  tremendous  explosion 
of  expenditures  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  his  statement  of 
today  we  have  seen  we  have  transfers  to  the 
municipalities  and  to  the  school  boards  of 
about  five  per  cent.  The  biggest  single  in- 
crease in  his  expenditures  this  year  is  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  It  is  12.9  per  cent, 
as  I  recall,  and  possibly  it  is  growing.  That 
is  something  he  cannot  control.  As  that 
grows,  necessarily  he  is  going  to  have  to 
diminish  the  other  transfers.  You  can  see  in 
that  one  single  statement  he  made  today,  in 
the  statement  he  presented  to  the  House'  in 
a  very  graphic  and  illustrative  way- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Three  and  a  half  million 
a  day. 

Mr.  Peterson:  -what  has  happened  to  the 
financing  of  this  province. 

I  don't  for  a  minute  suggest  he  is  unique 
or  alone.  I  know  he  is  making  notes  right 
now,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  is  going  to  stand  up 
and  say,  "Yes,  I  have  got  lots  of  problems, 
but  the  feds  are  worse." 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Frank  wouldn't  say  that. 
Mr.    Peterson:    Yes    they    are.    I    think    in 
fairness  you  owe  it  to  this  House  and  to  the 


people  of  this  province  to  address  these 
problems  directly  and  only  in  the  context 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  that  the  Ontario  Liberal 
speaking   about   the   federal   Liberal? 

Mr.  Peterson:  Well,  you  know,  we  have 
had  many  facetious  comments  in  this  House. 
It  has  been  a  very  easy  escape  for  a  very 
good  friend,  the  Minister  of  Treasury  and 
Economics,  to  sort  of  blame,  the  federal 
government  any  time  we  ask  a  question.  It 
is  just  about  as  fruitful  an  exercise,  as  I  see 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  blaming  Premier 
Lougheed  or  Richard  Hatfield  or  Frank 
Moores  or  even  Alan  Blakeney  for  some  of 
the  excesses  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  have  to  blame  some- 
one over  there. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  consider  that  ever, 
very  frankly,  a  fruitful  discussion. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  think  we  all  have  the  right 
to  criticize  any  other  level  of  government 
or  any  other  party,  but  if  I  stand  here  and 
rail  against  Joe  Clark  for  introducing  a  pro- 
gram for  deductibility  of  mortgage  payments 
or  for  various  other  programs  he  has  in- 
troduced to  try  and  buy  a  few  votes,  given 
the  particular  situation  he  is  in,  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  particular  fruitful  line  of  ques- 
tioning for  me. 

One  of  the  problems  we  are  seeing  now  is 
the  sins  of  the  indexation  of  the  taxation  sys- 
tem, a  program  originally  established  by 
Robert  Stanfield,  that  great  Tory.  Have  you 
ever  seen  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  criticizing  the 
Treasurer  because  of  Mr.  Stanfield's  policies? 
Actually  I  did,  and  I  was  really  sorry.  I 
wanted  to  bring  that  up  in  the  interests  of 
coming  clean. 

In  fairness,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  as 
responsible  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Moving  along. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —and  we  all  have  different 
points  of  view  on  this  issue,  but  I  think  we 
have  to  address  our  problems  here.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you 
examine  the  things  we  have  consistently  been 
saying  on  this  side  of  the  House— not  neces- 
sarily my  friends  to  the  left— is  even  though 
in  terms  of  government  expenditures  and  the 
discipline  of  living  within  our  means,  we 
would  favour  a  far  more  activist  role  than 
you  have  provided  to  this  House,  and  your 
government  has  provided  to  this  province. 

You  see,  salesmanship,  hustling  for  inter- 
national business,  and  building  industry  does 
not  necessarily  only  involve  the  expenditure 
of   public   funds.    I   remember   a   wonderful 
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statement  from  the  former  leader  of  the 
NDP— when  he  said  your  government  sells 
from  a  terminal  scrawniness  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Samis:  Sounds  like  George  Hees. 
Mr.    Peterson:    I   happen   to   subscribe   to 
that    particular    view.    There    are    so    many 
things,  from  an  activist  point  of  view- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Where  is  that  man  now? 
Mr.  Samis:  Where  is  George  Hees? 

Mr.  Peterson:  —that  you  could  do  that  you 
do  not  do,  which  do  not  necessarily  involve 
expenditure  of  public  funds  and  do  not 
necessarily  involve  buying  equity  in  various 
companies  around  the  province.  I  regard 
that,  frankly,  as  the  very  last  resort  in  any 
situation.  I  do  not  ever  see  that  as  a  panacea 
and  it's  always  got  to  be  within  the  guide- 
lines of  fiscal  responsibility  and  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

[8:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You  had  better  talk  to 
Ottawa  and  tell  them. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  want  to  discuss  Petro- 
can. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Jim,  you  guys  hide  behind 
Ottawa's  skirts  so  many  times  it's  not  even 
funny. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  know  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  having 
just  come  back  from  dinner,  wants  to  dis- 
cuss that  particular  issue,  but  that  is,  again, 
not  within  our  bailiwick  or  within  our  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  a  cop-out. 

Mr.   Peterson:    But   I  would  think,   and  I 
have    some    similarity    of    opinion    with    the 
New  Democratic  Party- 
Mr.  Bradley:  We  need  more  answers.  Same 
old  answer. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —not  in  terms  of  expenditure 
of  public  funds  but  in  terms  of  it's  time  you 
got  off  your  duffs.  Free  enterprise  does  not 
mean  laissez-faire  necessarily  and  it  does  not 
mean  laissez-passer.  Those  are,  in  many  re- 
spects antiquated  notions  in  today's  world. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Stop  blaming  the  feds  for  your 
problems. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  said  before,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  having  been  able  to  deal  in  a  business 
sense  with  other  countries  and  to  see  how 
they  function  in  business  with  government 
and  with  labour.  I  can  tell  you  they  laugh  at 
it.  They  think  we  are  so  terribly  naive.  We 
give  so  many  things  away.  We  don't  have 
any     preference     for     nationally     developed 


goods;  we  don't  have  any  preferential  poli- 
cies for  domestic  production  and  we  have 
been  so  painfully  naive.  There  isn't  a  country 
in  the  world  as  economically  successful  today 
that  looks  at  us  with  any  degree  of  envy. 
Any  heritage  we  have  had,  we  have  blown. 
We  are  dissipating  now.  I  look  back  and  I 
say  there  are  things  that  could  have  been 
done  five  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  That's  not  what  you 
said  at  dinner,  David. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  woke  up  my  good 
friend  from  London  South.  He  is  a  wonderful 
fellow  and,  I  must  say,  I  have  just  finished  a 
wonderful  dinner  with  the  member. 

Mr.  Samis:  Who  is  further  to  the  right, 
you  or  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  That  is  not  what  you 
told  me. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  expect  him  to  agree 
with  me  on  these  things.  He's  a  much  better 
dinner  companion  than  he  is  a  member  of 
this  Legislature.  I  must  say  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  only  you  hadn't  been 
born  into  that  rotten  family. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  minister  again  is  going 
to  bring  up  some  of  my  inlaws,  outlaws, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  who  could 
be  card-carrying  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  I  can  honestly  say,  in  retrospect, 
I  wish  I  had  never  got  involved. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  your  own. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  David,  they  didn't  all  go  sour 
on  us. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  honourable  member  that  we  are 
debating  the  main  office  and  we're  not  de- 
bating general  fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  understand  that.  The  main 
office  is  under  administration,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Yes,  we  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  latitude  from  the  chair 
but  the  House  has  passed  the  policy  that 
after  the  opening  statement  by  the  minister 
and  the  critics  the  future  speeches  stick 
specifically  to  the  topic.  There  is  a  vote  fur- 
ther on  for  economic  policy  and  fiscal  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Very  apt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  wise  choice. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  So  I  would  ask 
that  you  stick  reasonably  to  item  1,  which  is 
the  main  office. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  hasn't  left  it  all  night. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  He  has  strayed  quite  a 
bit. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  respect  that,  and  in  the 
interest  of  fairness,  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
that  on  the  same  vote  we  were  discussing  the 
policy  of  the  GATT  negotiations  and  every- 
thing else.  I  don't  think  I  am  straying  any 
more  than  any  of  the  previous  speakers. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  prone  to  do  in 
this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  tolerate  a 
high  degree  of  latitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  He  has  been  straying.  I 
think  you  would  have  to  agree  with  us. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  not  sure  it  was  par- 
ticularly fruitful.  I'm  not  one  of  those 
people  that  thinks  the  estimates  process  is  the 
end  of  the  world  around  here  for  scrutiniz- 
ing public  expenditures,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing exercise,  at  least,  in  the  ability  to  rail  at 
the  minister.  What  interests  me  far  more 
than  what  we're  doing  now  is  the  ability  to 
cross-examine  the  minister.  I  will  be  doing 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  am  glad  you  are  back 
on  the  topic. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  glad  to  see  two  of  his 
aides  sitting  there  with  boxing  gloves  on 
ready  to  assist  the  minister  when  we  get  into 
the  financing  of  the  public  debt. 

I  just  want  to  respond  to  a  statement  of 
last  night  and  to  some  of  the  things  he  said 
today.  He  made  a  very  deceptive  statement 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  No,  perceptive. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  headlines  tomorrow  are 
going  to  be:  "Miller  Promises  to  Balance 
the  Budget  in  1984."  Assuming  there  were 
nine  per  cent  increases  in  revenue,  no  one 
is  going  to  read  all  the  assumptions  on  which 
he  bases  that  statement.  I  can  tell  you  that 
I'm  embarrassed  for  him  when  he  writes 
into  the  charter  of  the  great  Bramalea  charter, 
"We  will  balance  the  budget  in  1981".  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind,  at  least  as  an 
observer,  that  the  former  Treasurer  Darcy 
McKeough  is  not  here  today  because  he 
could  not  deliver. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Had  Darcy  McKeough  been 
here  today  his  credibility  would  have  been 
so  shot  that  he  would  have  been  embar- 
rassed because,  basically,  he  tried  to  be  an 
honourable  man.  I  know  the  federal  govern- 
ment hasn't  been  completely  up  front  with 
the  Treasurer  when  they  changed  the  rules. 
I  understand  that,  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
you  are  going  to  milk  the  electoral  system, 
if  you're  going  to  milk  every  drop  out  of 
the  right  wing  sentiment  in  this  province  for 


a  balanced  budget  in  1981  then  you've  got 
to  suffer  for  the  prediction  and  no  one  else. 
That's  what  you  did  and  that's  what  you're 
trying  to  do  again.  I  tell  you  this  right  now, 
you're  going  to  come  back  in  a  year  or  two 
and  revenues  are  not  going  to  be  increasing 
at  nine  per  cent  a  year- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Increasing?  They're  going  to 
go  down. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —and  you  are  going  to  say, 
"I  have  exculpated  myself  because  I  have 
all  of  these  subordinate  clauses  or  conditions 
on  the  promise  I  made  to  the  Legislature." 

I  know  why  you  made  that  statement.  You 
made  it  in  response  to  a  lot  of  people  who 
wondered  after  three  months  where  the  hell 
you  are  at  or  what  you  stand  for.  That  was 
an  arbitrary  number  and  I  frankly  have  no 
more  faith  in  that  number  than  I  have  in  a 
lot  of  the  numbers  you  have  given  this 
House.  I  hope  you  are  right,  but  you  are 
probably  not  right.  As  a  matter,  of  fact,  I 
feel  very  confident  that  you  are  not  right. 

One  of  the  things  that  depresses  me  so 
incredibly  about  this  whole  legislative  pro- 
cess is  that  the  press  picks  up  every  single 
trivial  issue  that  matters  not  to  the  history 
of  this  province  or  the  future  of  this  province 
—like  whether  waitresses  should  be  coiffed  or 
uncoiffed,  or  clothed  or  unclothed.  They  pay 
no  attention  whatsoever  to  the  significant 
issues  that  are  going  to  affect  this  province 
five  and  10  years  from  now.  Those  are  the 
issues,  I  say  with  respect,  Mr.  Treasurer,  for 
which  you,  more  than  any  of  your  other 
colleagues,    have    great    responsibility. 

Hon.   Mr.   Walker:    He's  very  responsible. 

Mr.  Peterson:  When  we  get  into  these 
pension  issues,  when  we  get  into  the  financ- 
ing issues,  then  I  am  going  to  expect  a 
whole  bunch  of  answers  from  you  or  from 
your  advisers  sitting  over  there  under  the 
balcony  or  whoever  got  us  into  this  mess. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  had  to  be  them;  they  look 
guilty. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  I  don't  know  why  you 
aren't  leading  the  party,  David. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Much  better  than  the 
regular  guy  they  have,  Ian  Deans. 

Mr.    Samis:    Nothing    Liberal    about    him. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  to  respond  to  one 
other  comment  that  the  Treasurer  had  last 
night.  He  was  very  critical  of  the  RRSP 
problem.  He  said  that  the  RRSP  program 
in  this  country  was  counterproductive,  I 
believe,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  misquoting 
him.  He  was  saying  because  it  was  double- 
taxed  or— he  had  some  explanation  about  the 
RRSP. 
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Let  me  tell  you  that  the  RRSP  program, 
a  creation,  I  would  hate  to  admit,  of  our 
federal  brethren- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Did  you  say  hate  or  hasten? 
Mr.  Peterson:  —happened  to  be  probably 
the  single  most  important  growing  pool  of 
capital  for  private  enterprise  that  you  can 
possibly  lay  your  hands  on. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Free  enterprise. 
Mr.  Peterson:  The  problem  with  CPP  and 
all  the  public  sector  funds  and  the  public 
funds  you  control  is  that  you  use  them  all 
for  current  consumption.  You  consume  them 
all  as  a  government  contributing  nothing  to 
the  gross  national  product  or  to  the  collec- 
tive wealth  of  this  province.  The  RRSP 
funds,  the  $1.5  billion  roughly  they  gen- 
erated last  year,  are  all  controlled  basically 
in  small  pools  by  independent  fund  man- 
agers, and  are  invested  under  the  disciplines 
of  the  market,  on  strictly  market  decisions, 
not  on  a  political  basis.  Those  are  the  funds 
that  are  going  to  build  private  enterprise  and 
build  a  free  economy  in  this  province. 

I  may  be  misinterpreting  what  the  min- 
ister had  to  say  last  night,  but  if  I  have 
interpreted  it  correctly,  his  analysis  is  100 
per  cent  wrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  not  even  he  could  be  a 
100  per  cent  wrong. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  not  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Last  night  he  said  in  his 
thoughtful  way  that  he  was  considering  at 
least  that  perhaps  the  CPP  was  going  to 
have  to  double  or  increase  the  contribution 
rate  to  make  it  more  actuarially  sound.  We 
happen  to  subscribe,  unfortunately,  to  the 
view  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  in 
the  very  near  future.  But  what  we  will  never 
support  is  that  that  money  can  be  borrowed 
by  governments  ever  again.  Had  you  been 
subjected  to  market  discipline,  had  you  to 
go  out  and  pay  current  market  rates,  had 
you  not  had  this  free  pot  of  money  available 
to  you  starting  10  or  12  years  ago,  you 
probably  never  would  have  spent  that 
money. 

Let  me  not  forget  to  mention  one  thing 
that  is  so  terribly  important  to  me.  Ontario 
has  an  extraordinarily  important  role  in  the 
administration  of  CPP.  Let's  not  forget  that 
under  91  of  the  BNA  Act  it  is  a  provincial 
responsibility,  not  a  federal  responsibility.  It 
never  would  have  been  created  without  the 
permission  and  without  the  acquiescence  and 
the  delegation  of  this  province.  You  still 
have  enough  power  to  control  that.  I  hope 
you  have  enough  guts.  I  hope  you  have 
enough  courage  to  go  to  the  federal  min- 
isters' convention  next  week  and  say— 


Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Don't  you  worry  about 
the   Treasurer.    He's   got   enough   courage. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  And  guts. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He's  got  some  courage,  but 
the  only  problem  is  any  time  he  exercises 
his  courage,  he's  wrong. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Like  closing  the  Paris  hospital. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  you  to  pick  an  issue 
that's  right,  and  if  you've  got  courage  then 
it  could  be  a  winning  combination— if  you 
could  ever  get  those  two  things  together. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Don't  you  worry  about 
the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What's  the  point  of  having 
courage  and  being  wrong? 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  a  waste. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  are  trying  to  assist  you 
in  this  thing  you  are  looking  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  have  responsibility  You 
should  go  next  week,  and  I  hope  you  do, 
and  say,  "We  have  a  collective  disaster  on 
our  hands  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  about  it  collectively." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Right  on.  The  feds  and  the 
provincial  government— a  collective  disaster. 
The  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  federal  Liberals- 
Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  your  responsibility, 
having  constitutional  jurisdiction  and  being 
the  biggest  contributor  and  the  biggest  bor- 
rower, to  say  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  , 

Mr.  Ashe:  We  will  get  rid  of  Trudeau 
next  year. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Number  four,  you  shouldn't 
be  borrowing  anything  more  from  that  fund. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  support  him  for 
what  he's  doing. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Put  that  money  out  into 
private  enterprise.  Put  that  money  out  into 
the  free  market. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Federal  Liberals  and  provincial 
Tories. 

Mr.  Ashe:  A  Liberal  is  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Build  the  kind  of  capital 
infrastructure  that  we  need  in  this  province. 
Let  it  be  regulated  by  the  market  and  I  can 
tell  you  the  problems  you're  trying  to  con- 
cern yourself  with  today- 
Interjections. 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —that  we'll  be  speaking  more 
about  later— industrial  strategy,  the  declining 
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economic  base,  the  declining  manufacturing 
sector,  increased  unemployment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  don't  think  he  is  on 
topic,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  is  straying. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —I  can  tell  you  all  of  those 
things  would  have  been  far  more  manage- 
able today  had  your  government— not  you,  but 
your  government— had  the  vision  to  do  those 
things  some  10  or  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Poor  managers,  that's  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Hear,  hear;  you  had  plenty  of 
warning  then  too. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  are  you  going  to  stop 
listening  to  the  cocktail  party  Liberals? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  get  sick  to  death  of  you 
constantly  running  against  yourself. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Cocktail  party  Liberal 
speech. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  say  that  prior  to  1975 
government  expenditures  were  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent  a  year  and,  "Aren't 
we  noble  fellows  for  cutting  that  back  to 
six,  seven  or  eight  per  cent?"  Well,  I  ask 
you  who  the  hell  was  the  government  before 
1975?  It  was  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You're  exaggerating. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Good  government  here  for 
40  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  know  you're 
exaggerating. 

Mr.    Peterson:    It   was   Davis    and   it   was 
McKeough  and  our  little  friend  the  Treasurer 
was  hanging  around  in  the  wings.  He's  not 
completely  responsible- 
Mr.  Nixon:  He  was  negotiating. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —but  I  can  tell  you  your 
government  has  taken  on  a  very  interesting 
strategy.  We  find  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  both  stand- 
ing up  and  denying  things  their  civil  servants 
have  done.  We  find  you  standing  up  and  say- 
ing, interestingly  enough,  "Well,  you  know  it 
really  wasn't  my  budget.  When  I  do  my  own 
budget  some  time  in  the  future  .  .  .";  God 
knows  when. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  was  that  plumber  from 
Chatham-Kent. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Could  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  go  over  and  speak  to  the 
member  for  London  South?  He's  making  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  noise.  Could  you 
phone  some  of  your  friends? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I'll  go  across. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  What  did  you  expect 
him  to  say? 


Mr.  Peterson:  I  can  understand  the  Treas- 
urer trying  to  deny  those  projections  in  that 
budget  which  he  has  been  trying  to  do  in 
his  own  very  charming  way. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  like  St.  Peter. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  can  tell  you  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  ministerial  responsibility,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  continuity  of  govern- 
ment, then  you  as  a  member  of  that  govern- 
ment have  some  degree  of  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  That's  not  what  you 
were  saying  earlier.  You're  inconsistent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Be  careful. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Total  responsibility. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Every  time  you  make  a  mistake  in  projec- 
tions switch  ministers?  If  that's  the  case,  I 
can  tell  you  a  year  from  now  you're  not  going 
to  be  the  Treasurer.  God  knows,  it  might 
even  be  Jimmy  Snow.  Can  you  imagine  a 
greater  disaster  in  this  province  than  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  Margaret  Birch. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  going  to  be  Mickey  Hen- 
nessy. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  the  kind  of  politics 
your  government  is  playing. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  May  I 
remind  the  member  we  are  dealing  with  only 
the  administration  of  the  main  office.  You 
are  allowed  considerable  latitude,  but  I 
would  like  you  to  stay  on  topic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  He  is  really  off  topic. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  fairness,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I'm  talking  to  the  chief  administrator  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mickey  Hennessy  is  the  next 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You're  absolutely  right, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
wisdom.  You're  absolutely  right.  He  is  so 
off  topic. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  latitude  you  have  allowed  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  are  taking  far  too 
much  latitude. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  fairness  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  know  that  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  does  want  to  make  a  little  dia- 
tribe, probably  equally  off  topic,  tonight.  I 
assure  you  I  will  sit  and  listen  attentively  to 
everything  he  has  to  say  in  his  socialist 
diatribe. 

The  things  I  did  say  I  mean  very,  very 
sincerely.  I  was  concerned  about  the 
Treasurer's  response  last  night  and  I  was 
concerned  about  his  statement  today  because 
I  don't  think  either  of  them  represent  all  of 
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the  story  as  it  is  and  the  proper  approach, 
given  the  circumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  That's  not  what  you 
said  earlier  tonight. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  think  you  are  on  extra- 
ordinarily dangerous  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  vacate  right  now.  If 
the  minister  wants  to  respond,  I'd  be  de- 
lighted— 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  don't  count  on  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —but  perhaps  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  would  like  to 
report. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  we  will  hear  from  the 
minister.  That's  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  minister  not  going  to 
respond?  He  destroyed  you. 

[9:00] 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  again 
mention  to  the  members  the  ruling  that  was 
passed  by  the  House.  After  the  critics  have 
spoken,  thereafter  members  should  adhere 
strictly  to  the  particular  vote  and  item  under 
consideration.  I  would  ask  members  to  please 
try  to  stick  to  this.  Many  of  these  policy 
matters  will  come  up  in  later  votes  in  the 
minister's  estimates. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
following  the  usual  order  that  those  Who  ap- 
pear in  the  House  first  and  place  their  names 
on  the  list  get  to  ask  the  questions  in  the 
appropriate  rotation,  which  is  much  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Peterson  that  another  route 
should  be  assembled  for  this  evening. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Treasurer  s  new 
portfolio  is  the  result  of  many  mechanizations 
in  the  appropriate  changing  of  the  cabinet. 
Let  us  say  where  you  start  is  from  a  found- 
ling budget  that  you  have  to  work  with  and 
thus  you  are  embarking  on  a  new  ministry, 
for  which  I  am  pleased  for  you  and  wish  you 
all  success  in  that. 

We  come  to  a  few  propositions  that  your 
ministry  will  be  involved  in  as  you  go  along. 
I  add  these  to  you  since  we  are  on  the 
general  administrative  situation  and  you  will 
be  preparing  your  administration  as  you  go 
along  and  the  budget  for  that  administration 
so  you  must  follow  that  in  a  certain  context. 
I  provide  you  with  some  few  helpful  hints 
as  you  go  along  since  we  don't  always  get 
those  opportunities  to  put  those  to  you  in  a 
forum  where  all  can  hear  them.  Whether 
you  achive  them  and  take  them  to  your 
breast  as  this  new  ministry  of  yours  is  given 
birth  is  another  question. 


Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  that 
would  be  of  assistance  to  members  as  you 
operate  and  run  your  ministry  and  to  help 
you  in  your  budgetary  process.  There  is  the 
matter  of  annual  reports  of  the  different 
ministries.  I  do  not  know  as  Treasurer  and 
particularly  as  a  new  member  of  this  oper- 
ation, when  you  contemplate  looking  at  the 
different  budgets  as  you  set  out  and  give 
them  their  money,  how  you  compare  the 
different  apples  and  oranges  and  peaches  that 
come  before  you  with  these  different  annual 
reports. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  No  wonder  we  are  in  trouble 
if  you  people  are  playing  with  apples, 
oranges  and  peaches  over  there. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  If  you  could  get  some  co- 
ordination among  your  administrative  staff 
and  those  of  the  other  ministries  and  of  the 
many  boards,  agencies  and  commissions  that 
report  to  us,  if  they  would  have  one  standard 
type  of  common  accounting  I  am  sure  that 
would  assist  your  programs  in  the  future  so 
we  could  see  how  these  people  are  spending 
their  money  and  on  what  subjects  and  how 
we  could  compare  one  with  the  other. 

We  have  some  cases  where  there  might 
even  be  two  parks  commissions  that  have  en- 
tirely different  financial  reports.  If  you  could 
get  some  of  your  houses  in  order  in  that 
respect,  one  might  see  how  we  might  get  rid 
of  that  deficit  over  a  period  of  time. 

Then  I  look  at  your  ministry.  I  am  sure 
transfer  payments  will  come  up  at  some  later 
time.  The  member  for  London  somewhere 
spoke  of  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  London  Centre. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  When  I  go  through  the 
different  estimates — and  naturally  you  are 
one  of  the  leaders  in  putting  the  estimates 
and  the  budget  together — I  look  at  the 
number  of  transfer  payments  and  by  whom 
they  are  received.  I  am  sure  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  your  ministry  and  eventually  its 
budget  you  will  be  looking  for  cost  savings. 
As  I  go  through  thse  ministries,  I  look  at 
the  number  of  institutions,  agencies,  associ- 
ations, groupings  and  other  operations  that 
receive  money  from  the  different  ministries. 
Though  Management  Board  isn't  one  of 
yours,  it  is  one  that  is  close  to  it. 

I  look  as  an  example  at  these  transfer 
payments.  When  your  ministry  gets  going,  I 
am  sure  it  will  have  its  own.  The  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  of  Canada  got  a 
grant  of  $35,000.  The  Ministry  of  Revenue, 
one  that  used  to  be  in  around  your  neigh- 
bourhood, had  a  grant  for  the  Institute  of 
Municipal  Assessment  of  $5,000.  Here  is 
Treasury      and     Intergovernmental     Affairs, 
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which  is  your  old  ministry,  of  which  you  are 
an  offshoot,  with  a  grant  to  the  Niagara 
Institute  of  $50,000.  The  Conference  Board 
in  Canada  got  a  grant  of  $100,000. 

Then  there  are  some  more  under  yours, 
for  example,  Canadian  intergovernmental 
conference  secretariat,  $212,00;  municipal 
liaison  committee,  $50,000;  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research,  $25,000;  Association  of  Muni- 
cipalities of  Ontario,  $40,000;  Association  of 
Counties  and  Regions  of  Ontario  $3,000; 
Rural  Ontario  Municipal  Association,  $1,000; 
and  Northwest  Ontario  Municipal  Associ- 
ation. I  don't  pick  entirely  on  your  ministry. 
It  is  just  an  example  I  use  these  for,  but  it 
goes  on  ad  infinitum  to  some  ministries  where 
I  have  pages  and  pages  of  groups  and  associ- 
ations to  which  we  give  phenomenal  sums  of 
money.  Maybe,  as  you  have  started  to  give 
some  of  your  projections  of  how  you  might 
put  together  a  budget  over  the  years  and  are 
giving  us  some  forewarning,  you  might  give 
your  ministries  and  your  colleagues  in  those 
ministries  and  some  of  these  associations 
some  advance  warning  that  the  ride  is  over. 

These  associations,  if  they  have  anv  renson 
for  being,  should  pay  their  own  way.  Some 
of  them  get  very  close  to  professional  associ- 
ations, profit-making  associations  and  other 
ones.  Possibly  as  one  of  your  budget-saving 
devices,  ns  you  come  un  to  it,  you  miirht  sug- 
gest to  them  they  carry  their  own  weight.  If 
they  are  not  necessary,  why  should  we  be 
funding  them  for  vear  after  year  nfter  year 
for  thousands  and  thousands  and  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars? 

In  this  same  vein,  on  your  funding  and 
how  you  do  it,  would  you  get  some  of  your — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  do  you  do  it?  You  cret  a 
big  budget,  that's  how  vou  do  it.  You  know 
how  you  do  it.  You  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  — sister  ministries  in  line 
and  tell  them  there  will  be  no  more  transfer 
payments — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  do  you  do  it?  You  borrow 
a  bunch  of  money,  that's  how  you  do  it. 
Clean  up  your  act. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  — they  pav  their  own  way 
out  of  their  operation. 

Rverson  is  an  example  where  you  have 
another  side  budget  for  their  radio  station  of 
$500,000.  Surely  if  we  are  in  the  radio  station 
business  we  should  fund  that  out  of  the 
school  that  has  it.  McMaister  is  funding  their 
radio  station  out  of  their  operation,  so  why 
not  Rverson  and  some  of  these  others? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  accept  the  taxpayer's 
dollar — that  will  solve  the  problem.  What  do 


you   think   you  have,   nine  pockets  that  you 
take  it  out  of?  You  have  one  pocket. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Those  are  just  some  of  the 
examples  of  transfer  payments.  If  you  were 
to  look  at  the  hidden  funding  in  the  different 
ministries,  Mr.  Minister,  you  might  generally 
find  some  savings  in  your  treasury  and  more 
administratively,  be  successful  in  operating 
that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Come  on.  This  is  a  terrible 
waste  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do  we  have  to 
listen  to  this? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  So  I  offer  you  some  of 
these  suggestions,  Mr.  Minister,  so  that  your 
administration  flows  down  through  the  other 
ministries  and  down  through  our  agencies, 
boards  and  commissions.  I'm  suggesting  these 
points  so  that  your  conservative  policies  will 
come  out  and  these  things  will  be  paying 
their  own  way  and  not  be  at  the  trough  for 
items  they  do  not  need  any  longer. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  This  is  unreal. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  g»ve  fwt  a  few  of  those 
examples  for  you.  Mr.  Minister — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Frank,  did  you  know  he 
would  say  this? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —and  now  I  am  sure  the 
one  you  have  all  been  waiting  for— I  bow 
now  and  give  you  one  little  hint,  though 
there  are  many  more  on  the  different  votes 
as  we  come  up:  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to 
assist  you  in  that  great  new  ministry  of 
yours— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Boy,  with  help  like  you,  he's 
got  big  problems. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —and  the  budget  we  have 
adopted  for  your  ministry  we  hope  you  will 
be  successful  with.  And  we  hope  those  pro- 
jections, although  they  might  not  be  entirely 
correct,  as  the  member  across  the  floor  has 
said,  will  come  in  pretty  close  to  that  and 
you  will  have  achieved  success. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You'll  be  out  by  $4  billion 
or  $5  billion;  that's  what  you  are  going  to 
be  in  the  hole. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  comments  made 
by  my  own  colleague  for  Simcoe  Centre  are 
very  pertinent.  They  are  similar  to  those 
echoed  by  the  member  for  London  North 
from  time  to  time,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Laughren:   Does  that  surprise  you? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  am  talking  about 
the  member  for  London  South  (Mr.  Walker), 
pardon  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  thinking  of  Marvin 
Shore. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  thinking  of 
Marvin  Shore,  London  South— 
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Mr.  Warner:  It  is  London,  Right. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —in  the  sense  that  you 
are  pointing  out  there  are  many  agencies  of 
government  that  need  review. 

I  believe  the  member  for  London  South 
talked  about  a  sunset  law. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  attacking  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  No,  he  is  supporting 
the  member. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  But  as  a  result  of  the 
member  for  London  South's  suggestions 
about  a  sunset  law  and  the  need  to  look  at 
these,  as  you  know,  under  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  a  review  of  agencies, 
boards  and  commissions  has  been  going  on. 

Mr.   Peterson:   Real  heavyweights. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  what  a  person. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  I  don't  recall  one  letter  ever,  one  tele- 
phone call  ever,  from  any  member  of  any 
party  of  this  House  suggesting  I  should 
reduce  a  grant  to  an  organization  in  his  or 
her  riding.  I  never  ever  recall  getting  one. 

Mr.  Samis:  Including  the  member  for 
Simcoe  Centre. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  it  was  this  thought 
process  that  built  that  new  hospital  in 
Muskoka  while  you  were  closing  the  one 
in  my  riding. 

Mr.    Johnson:    Everything's   relative. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Short  memory  there.  The 
Frank  Miller  Memorial  Hospital. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  May  I  remind  the 
members  that  the  Treasurer  has  the  floor, 
please  listen  to  him.  Order,  order.  Can  I 
ask  the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
if  he  wishes  to  heckle  to  get  into  his  own 
seat. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  was  not  in  Brace- 
bridge  at  all,  and  you  know  the  answer  to 
that.  The  point  is  it  was  not  as  easy  to  do 
away  with  things  like  the  Niagara  Institute 
as  it  is  to  talk  about  doing  away  with  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  Take  me  back  to  Santa's 
Village. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  fact,  when  one  starts 
to  analyse  what  these  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions  do,  many  of  them  have  a  useful 
purpose  and  serve  as  advice  givers  or  deliver 
the  service  for  government.  The  only  thing 
I  can  suggest  is  we  need  your  co-operation 
when  the  time  comes  to  eliminate  some, 
which  we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  did  the 
minister  indicate  that  he's  making  a  grant  to 
the  Niagara  Institute? 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  do 
you  wish  to  answer  the  question? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  was  one  of  the 
ones.  I  think  $50,000  a  year  goes  to  the 
Niagara  Institute. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  was  at  the  Niagara  Institute  last  week. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Next  week  he's  going  to 
Santa's  Village. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  was  in  the  most  unusual 
kind  of  an  event  because  I  was  there  with 
the  creme  de  la  creme  of  corporate  society 
from  Gulf  and  Texaco  and  Imperial  Oil— I 
think  the  fellow  from  Inco  wouldn't  identify 
himself— and  by  the  end  they  were  almost 
convinced  about  the  inevitability  of  socialism. 
If  you  keep  the  grant  going  for  long  enough, 
I  might  be  able  to  convince  them  next  time  I 
go  down. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mike,  the  way  you're  losing 
members  there's  not  going  to  be  any  social- 
ism in  this  province.  The  only  time  I'm  going 
to  be  happy  is  when  you  announce  you  are 
going. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  if  he 
wishes  to  speak  I'll  recognize  him  next. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  May  I  speak  now? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  No,  you  will  have 
to  come  after  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 
Will  you  please  take  your  seat  and  keep 
order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Wherever  the  party  to  my 
right  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  signi- 
ficant that  when  the  Treasurer  had  to  pick 
an  example  of  an  adventurous,  thrusting, 
export-conscious  and  successful  Canadian 
company,  he  just  happened  to  pick  a  com- 
pany which  now  belongs  in  the  public  sector 
and  not  in  the  private  sector.  It  may  be  a 
Freudian  slip,  I'm  not  sure. 

There  are  several  things  I  want  to  say 
tonight  about  some  of  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  Treasurer.  The  first  is 
to  ask  the  Treasurer  when  on  earth  is  he 
going  to  start  looking  at  the  need  for  a 
balanced  economy  in  the  province  in  Ontario 
and  not  to  continue  to  pursue  his  perpetually 
elusive  target  of  a  balanced  budget,  which 
he  has  told  us  today  will  not  now  come 
until  1984?  That's  a  pregnant  date  to  be 
chosen,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  sure  in  two  years' 
time  or  a  year's  time,  should  this  fellow  still 
be  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario,  he  will  be  telling 
us  again  the  date  has  been  receded  this  time 
till  1987  or  1990  or  God  save  us,  the  year 
2000. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  only  balanced  budget  is 
for  Santa's  Village. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  The  second  thing  I  want  to 
ask  the  Treasurer  arising  out  of  the  statement 
he  made  today  is  when  will  the  Treasurer 
stop  playing  a  shell  game  with  the  munic- 
ipalities, with  the  school  boards  and  with  the 
municipal  tax  payers  of  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

I  was  distressed  to  hear  the  Treasurer's 
statement  today,  because,  although  I  haven't 
got  it  in  front  of  me,  I  can  quote  almost 
verbatim  from  what  the  Treasurer  said.  He 
quoted  a  declaration  by  the  municipal  liaison 
committee,  which  I  think  was  wrung  from 
them  at  a  weak  moment,  in  which  they  said, 
"Forget  about  the  Edmonton  commitment, 
we  accept  that  the  revenues  from  grants  for 
municipalities  and  school  boards  should  in- 
crease at  the  same  rate  as  the  increase  in 
provincial  expenditures."  The  Treasurer  said, 
"We  agree,  this  is  now  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment." Half  a  minute  later,  he  told  us  he 
was  going  to  increase  by  five  per  cent  the 
grants  to  those  school  boards  and  munic- 
ipalities and  that  was  his  implementation  of 
that  particular  commitment.  Ten  seconds 
later  he  told  us  the  overall  expenditure  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  was  going  to  go  up 
by  six  per  cent.  Within  a  minute,  the  Treas- 
urer had  already  breached  the  commitment  he 
was  making  in  the  Legislature  today. 
[9:15] 

At  least  with  the  Edmonton  commitment, 
it  took  three  or  four  years  before  we  realized 
just  how  far  the  past  Treasurer  was  pre- 
pared to  reinterpret  it.  This  Treasurer  doesn't 
mince  at  making  the  move  before  the  munic- 
ipalities even  know  what  hits  them. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the  Treas- 
urer about  his  statement  today  is  that  we're 
very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  real,  coherent,  industrial  policy  coming 
from  his  party  and  from  his  government.  The 
statement  that  has  been  made  today  would 
seem  to  indicate  they  are  so  divided  among 
themselves  that  what  they're  going  to  do 
right  now  is  put  some  money  aside  and  have 
it  available  when  they  think  they  can  do 
something  which  is  politically  advantageous. 

It's  sort  of  an  ad  hoc  incentives  policy 
that  the  government  is  going  to  come  up  with. 
The  Treasurer  has  said,  "We  won't  define  it; 
we  won't  put  it  into  ministry  programs;  we 
won't  put  it  in  the  context  of  a  plan;  we 
won't  put  it  into  the  needs  of  regional 
development  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  province,  or  of 
eastern  Ontario  or  of  the  rest  of  Ontario.  We 
will  simply  have  a  political  industrial  slush 
fund  which  will  be  used  as  occasion  rises 
and  where  we  think  it  can  be  used  to  the 
most  political  advantage  for  the  Progressive 


Conservative  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario." 

We'll  be  looking  for  more  details  about 
that  particular  plan.  We  don't  think  you 
should  be  in  the  business  of  handing  out  in- 
centives to  whatever  corporation  has  the 
largest  begging  bowl  and  of  giving  money  to 
corporations  that  in  many  cases  have  been 
given  enormous  tax  advantages  right  now 
without  even  wringing  any  commitments  back 
from  them  in  terms  of  what  they  will  do  for 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It's  notable  that  even  under  the  Ontario 
Development  Corporation  this  government 
has  made  promises  and  said  great  things 
were  going  to  happen,  and  yet  again  and 
again  when  we  looked  at  the  record  we  have 
found  out  that  the  promises  have  not  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  May  I  point  out  to 
the  member  that  he  is  really  not  on  the  vote? 
He's  really  discussing  matters  which  come 
under  vote  1103  on  economic  policy.  We're 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  main 
office. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  if  the  balanced  budget  is  a  perpetually 
receding  target,  so  too  is  our  attempt  to  get 
any  coherent  municipal  financing  policy  from 
the  ministry  or  our  attempt  to  get  any  co- 
herent industrial  strategy  in  order  to  rebuild 
the  economy  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  matter  of  the 
balanced  budget  comes  under  fiscal  policy, 
not  under  the  administration  of  the  main 
office. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  comes  from  all  over,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  you  were  able  and  prepared  to 
give  the  Liberal  spokesman  half  an  hour,  I'm 
sure  I  can  have  the  amount  of  time  myself. 
I'm  distressed  to  hear  the  Treasurer  in  his 
defence  say  that  he's  really  not  quite  aware 
what  the  structural  problems  of  the  economy 
of  the  province  are.  I  really  am  distressed  to 
hear  that  because  I  wish  he  had  listened 
much  more  closely — 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Where  did  I  say  that? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  was  what  you  were  say- 
ing earlier  this  evening. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  can't  even  hear. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  listening  very  closely.  I 
wish  the  Treasurer  had  listened  very  closely 
to  the  speech  by  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt, 
the  excellent  leadoff  by  our  Treasury  critic, 
and  the  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
the  next  Treasurer  of  Ontario. 

There  are  a  few  simple  things  that  I  would 
pull  out  of  his  speech.  There  is  the  fact  that 
only   16  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Canada 
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are   in   the   form   of   finished   manufactured 

goods,  whereas  almost  every  other  country 
of  the  advanced  industrial  countries  in  OECD 
has  50  per  cent  or  more  of  its  exports  in  the 
form  of  finished  goods.  That  surely  is  tribute 
to  the  industrial  structural  problem  we  have 
in  this  economy  and  to  the  need  for  much 
more  urgent  action  than  just  a  few  ad  hoc 
incentives,  which  is  all  that  the  Treasurer 
seems  to  be  prepared  to  offer. 

I  get  distressed  to  hear  the  Treasurer  talk 
about  the  needs  of  this  province  and  this 
country  in  terms  of  export  markets  and  yet 
be  prepared,  apparently,  to  go  along  with 
deals  in  Geneva  which  could  See  an  entire 
industry,  such  as  the  textile  and  clothing  in- 
dustry, go  right  down  the  drain. 

There  again  I'm  not  sure  if  the  Treasurer 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  here  in  Canada 
we've  opened  the  doors  to  imports  to  the 
point  where  more  than  half  the  volume  of 
textiles  which  is  consumed  in  this  country 
comes  to  us  from  abroad.  That's  an  enormous 
encouragement  of  imports  and  an  enormous 
undermining  of  our  particular  domestic 
market  and  our  domestic  productivity,  despite 
the  enormous  competence,  ability,  productiv- 
ity and  cost  effectiveness  of  the  Canadian  in- 
dustry. It  compares  with  perhaps  seven  or 
ewht  oer  cent  imoort  penetration  in  the 
United  States  and  figures  not  much  different 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Those  countries  have  used  a  number  of 
measures,  both  tariff  measures  and  quotas  and 
other  non-tariff  barriers,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  they  retained  a  viable  textile  sector. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  are  talking  about 
federal  matters. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  talking  about  matters 
which  are  important  to  many  people  in  this 
province. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Talk  about  them  with 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  know  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  province  has  a  textile 
industry  which  is  equally  important  to  that 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  If  the  Treasurer 
of  Ontario  is  not  prepared  to  speak  up  for 
the  people  who  work — 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  the  problem. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — in  Cambridge  and  Gait 
and  Hespeler  and  up  in  Cornwall  and  all  the 
textile  towns  of  this  province,  then  I  have  to 
ask  you,  who  will? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  created  more  jobs 
in  my  lifetime  than  you  ever  will. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  When  we  are  in  power  we 
will  do  it. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  created  them  with  my 
money. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  want  to  say  though, 
over  the  good  years  of  the  1960s  and  in  the 
earlv  1970s,  when  we  should  have  been 
building  a  base  for  the  advanced  industrial 
economy  that  we  thought  should  exist  for 
this  province  and  this  country,  it  wasn't  done. 
You  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind. 
That's  what  is  happening  in  this  province 
right  now. 

If  the  Treasurer  wants  we  will  come  back 
in  a  couple  of  days  and  show  the  years  back 
in  the  mid-1970s  when  the  increase  in  jobs  in 
this  province  was  of  the  order  of  only  50.000 
or  55,000  jobs  per  year,  and  when  the 
problems  of  unemployment  that  we  have 
today  were  created.  That's  why  we  have 
such  a  huge  level  of  unemployment,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Your  friends,  Frank. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  worm  wriggles  on  the 
hook. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasurer,  in  his  free 
trade  spirit,  says,  "Tariffs  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  product." 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  indicates  that  he  goes 
along  with  the  people  up  in  Ottawa  when 
they  say,  "We're  a  great  exporting  nation. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  open  up  those  export 
markets — " 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  twist  every  sen- 
tence I  ever  bring  out.  I  said  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  equation. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  never  bothered 
them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let's  look  at  the  side  that 
concerns  Canadian  workers  and  concerns 
people  who  are  currently  unemployed  in 
this  province,  because  that  is  where  we  put 
our  priority. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Quote  me  correctly. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  cannot  be  a  two-sided 
Treasurer;  you  have  got  to  decide  which  side 
you  are  standing  on.  You  have  got  to  have 
a  policy  and  there  is  no  policy  over  there 
right  now.  You  cannot  go  out  and  say  one 
thing  to  one  group  and  one  thing  to  another. 

You  know,  there  is  an  act  being  repeated 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  is  verv  clearly 
in  the  head  office  vote.  The  former  Treasurer 
disagreed  publicly  with  the  former  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism.  If  you  think  of  the 
Ford  grant,  for  example,  and  it  is  in  Hansard, 
the  Honourable  Darcy  McKeough  said  speci- 
fically, if  he  had  100  priorities  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  the  grant  to  Ford  would  be 
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number  99  on  his  list.  Now  we  have  the 
same  act  perhaps  beginning  all  over  again. 
Does  the  new  Treasurer  believe  in  the 
policies  of  the  new  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman),  or  not?  Are  they 
going  to  take  their  differences  out  on  the 
public  again?  Is  this  what  it  is  going  to  be? 
Is  this  government  going  to  be  two-headed 
and  march  firmly  off  in  every  direction  at 
once? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Better  than  two-faced. 

Mr.  Lauehren:  Remember  the  Roman  god 
Janus,  Frank? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  you  told  me  about 
JaniLs.  He's  your  big  brother;  he  looks  back- 
wards. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  min- 
ister that  there  are  enormous  structural  prob- 
lems and  that  those  structural  problems  have 
got  to  be  considered  when  you  go  out  into 
the  tariff  talks  at  Geneva  and  try  and  sit 
down  with  other  countries  who  run  their 
economies  much  more  wholly  than  we  run 
the  economy  of  Ontario  or  of  Canada. 

Although  we  are  an  exporting  nation,  there 
is  no  way,  with  the  current  structure  of  our 
industrv  and  with  the  decree  of  foreicm 
ownership  of  our  industry  in  this  country, 
that  we  can  expect  the  Canadian  or  Ontario 
economy  to  respond  in  the  way  that  it  is 
meant  to  respond  in  the  textbooks  of  classical 
free  trade.  That  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  recognized  by 
the  new  Treasurer  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

(There  are  enormous  non-tnriff  barriers  and 
enormous  export  restraints  which  we  have  to 
contend  with.  Often  they  come  because  of 
actions  of  head  offices  and  parent  companies, 
which  will  not  permit  or  encourage  their  sub- 
sidiary in  Canada  to  respond  to  any  new 
tariff  incentives  or  even  any  tax  incentives 
which  may  come  up  within  Canada.  Often  it 
is  the  case  that  the  Canadian  subsidiary  is 
only  a  branch  plant  and  simplv  doos  rot  have 
the  wherewithal  in  terms  of  res>enrch,  in  terms 
of  expertise,  in  terms  of  market  knowhow. 
to  do  anything  except  serve  the  domestic 
market. 

The  minister  has  got  to  come  to  grips  with 
that,  because  until  we  do  that  we  are  simply 
going  to  continue  to  labour  along  with  enorm- 
ous trade  deficits  that  make  every  other  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world  look  like  pikers. 
That  $11  billion  manufacturing  trade  deficit 
is  the  biggest  in  the  world.  Thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  manufactured  products  that  are 
consumed  in  this  country  are  imported  and 
that  is  higher  than  any  other  ma;or  nation 
of  the  world.  And  we  have  enormous  out- 
flows   to    foreign    parent    companies    which 


drain  this  country  dry,  which  drain  not  only 
our  power  to  create  wealth  through  the  re- 
source sector,  but  also  drain  what  is  left  or 
what  exists  of  our  manufacturing  sector. 

I  want  to  take  this  general  argument  and 
apply  it  specifically  to  the  automobile  indus- 
try, because  if  the  present  Treasurer  and  his 
government  cannot  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  the  number  one  industry  of  the 
province,  the  automobile  industry,  then  there 
is  little  hope  for  people  working  in  other 
industries — 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  thought  farming  was  the 
number  one  industry. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  there  is  little  hope  that 
we  can  develop  an  adequate  manufacturing 
sector  in  the  other  major  industries  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Epp:  What  have  you  got  against  farm- 
ing? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Farming?  I  have  lots  of  good 
things  to  say  about  farming.  The  fact  is  that 
farming  alone  is  not  going  to  rescue  the 
economy  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Have  you  got  any  callouses 
on  your  hands? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What?  Sure  I  have;  I  am  a 
former  lathe  operator. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You're  a  what? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  a  former  lathe  operator; 
and  I  can  read  type  backwards  and  upside 
down  as  fast  as  anybody  in  this  House  from 
my  days  as  a  proofreader  at  the  old  North 
Toronto  Herald. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  why  you  turn 
things  around  so  much. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  not  what  Dennis 
McDermott  says  about  callouses  on  their 
hands. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Boy,  I  would  be  careful 
about  that.  Every  one  of  them,  every  man 
jack  of  them,  comes  off  the  shop  floor  and 
that's  more  than  most  members  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  in  this  Legislature  can  say. 

Mr.  Epp:  But  we  are  an  opposition. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mike,  if  baloney  was  fission- 
able you  would  be  a  whole  power  plant. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  recall  for  the 
Treasurer  the  words  of  the  Premier  of  this 
province  just  as  recently  as  of  March,  1978, 
just  six  months  ago— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  is  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  made  public  in  order 
to  indicate  what  Ontario's  position  would  be 
in  relation  to  the  auto  pact.  He  said:  "The 
point  has  to  be  made  that  we  expect  a  fair 
deal  and  not  an  auction  block  deal  in  which 
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the  highest  bidder  wins."  How  shallow  or 
hollow  those  words  seem  after  what  hap- 
pened over  the  course  of  the  summer. 

He  said:  "Ontario's  view  is  quite  clear  in 
this  matter.  This  is  a  Canadian  market. 
The  federal  government  made  a  pact  with  the 
companies  and  the  US  government.  The  com- 
panies have  received  millions  of  dollars  in 
rebates  on  import  duties  as  part  of  that  ar- 
rangement and  we  expect  that  in  return  for 
their  dominant  share  of  sales  in  our  market 
we  have  a  fair  share  of  the  investment  in 
jobs  in  the  North  American  industry." 

Today,  we've  had  the  Reisman  report  which 
we've  all  been  waiting  for  for  the  last  six 
months  since  it  was  commissioned  by  the 
federal  government.  I  suppose  we  should 
have  realized  that  if  you  put  an  apostle  of 
free  trade  and  the  architect  of  the  auto  free 
trade  agreement  to  pass  judgement  on  the 
free  trade  agreement,  he's  going  to  come  and 
say:  "Really,  it  was  all  right  and  the  critics 
are  all  wrong."  I  suppose  we  should  have 
expected  it  because  that's  precisely  what  has 
happened  and  that's  precisely  what  we've  got 
from  Simon  Reisman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  mean  he  doesn't  agree 
with  you? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  a  very  disappointing  re- 
port. I  would  like  the  Treasurer  to  make  the 
commitment  tonight  in  response  to  what  I'm 
saying  here  that  the  Ontario  government  will 
at  once  part  company  with  the  Reisman  report 
and  will  indicate  absolutely  and  unequivocal- 
ly that  Ontario  opposes  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Reisman  report  because  of  its  failure  to  insist 
on  a  fair  share  concept  in  terms  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada. 

The  only  good  thing  about  the  report,  is 
that  at  least  it  recognizes  that  the  parts  sector 
demands  immediate  attention.  What  it  fails 
to  do,  though,  is  to  recognize  that  we  have 
any  bargaining  power  at  all  in  Canada  in 
order  to  get  a  fair  share  and  get  it  now.  It 
beats  me  that  people  in  both  this  government 
and  the  federal  government  haven't  been  pre- 
pared to  see  that. 

After  all,  in  1964  our  bargaining  position 
was  no  different  than  it  is  today.  We  went 
and  sat  down  with  the  Americans  and  said, 
"This  industry  has  got  to  change  because 
we're  not  getting  a  fair  share  now.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  Americans  enter  into  the  free 
trade  agreement."  That  was  a  radical  change 
in  system  which  for  them  at  that  time  was 
working  very  well. 

We  had  the  carrot  to  offer  at  that  time  of 
a  very  large  market  for  North  American 
automobiles.  We  have  that  attraction  today. 
We  had  the  stick,  ultimately,  at  that  time 
that  if  nothing  else  happened  we  would  be 


prepared  to  go  it  alone.  The  fact  is,  that  our 
bargaining  position  is  no  different  today  than 
it  was  then,  and  it's  about  time  that  we  used 
that  because  we  are  the  largest  market  out- 
side the  United  States  for  the  American  car 
manufacturers. 

Rather  than  advocate  a  tough  stand  on 
Canada's  part  what  has  happened  is  that  Mr. 
Reisman  has  said:  "I'm  going  to  sell  the  store. 
We  haven't  got  a  bargaining  position  and  we 
may  just  simply  give  up  before  we  begin." 
[9:30] 

We've  offered  a  few  things  that  maybe  the 
minister  will  look  at  in  terms  of  the  inde- 
pendent parts  producers,  but  he  has  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
domination  of  the  oligopolistic  American  big 
four  car  producers  and  the  effect  that  they 
have  on  the  economy  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  report  will  very 
quickly  become  a  major  stumbling  block  if 
Ontario  still  intends  to  pursue  the  policy 
which  the  Premier  outlined  in  the  spring  and 
had  outlined  before  of  pursuing  a  fair  share 
for  Ontario  and  for  Canada  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  will  probably  reverse 
their  position  on  that  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  I  can  be  specific,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  quote  what  the  government  of 
Ontario  itself  said  in  the  Treasury's  paper  on 
this  industry  back  in  the  spring.  The  govern- 
ment says  that  in  1976  Canada  fell  short  of  a 
fair  share  by  25,000  jobs,  $866  million  in 
investment,  and  by  at  least  $200  million  in 
research  and  development.  That  ain't  hay. 
That's  an  enormous  loss  in  terms  of  the  in- 
dustry, of  jobs,  spin-off,  entrepreneurship  — 
whatever  head  you  want  to  look  at  it  on, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that's  an  enormous  loss  as  far 
as  Ontario  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned. 

We  simply  want  to  see  Ontario  pick  up 
from  the  approach  that  was  taken  back  in 
the  spring,  not  by  throwing  incentives  down 
every  corporate  pot  that  happens  to  open  up, 
but  by  beginning  to  insist,  both  with  the 
federal  government  and  with  the  automobile 
manufacturers  themselves,  that  we  get  a  fair 
share  and  that  we  start  to  get  it  now. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
report  of  the  Reisman  commission  isn't  all 
bad.  Some  of  the  analysis  is  in  fact  quite  to 
the  point.  The  question  is,  why  the  devil  isn't 
anybody  doing  anything  about  it? 

For  example  the  report  states,  if  I  can  find 
the  quotation  here,  that  "almost  all  of  actual 
or  perceived  problems  for  Canada  in  this 
sector   flow   from  the   compelling  fact   of   a 
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large  and  persistent  sectoral  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit;  the  absence  from  Canada  of 
any  significant  decision-making  or  other  head 
office  functions;  the  lack  of  significant  design, 
research  or  development  activity"— this  is  the 
largest  industry  in  the  province,  remember— 
"a  weak  machinery  and  equipment  support 
industry;  a  constant  danger  of  inadequate  in- 
vestment; and  an  inadequate  share  of  employ- 
ment, both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  as 
well  as  products  that  are  not  quite  suited  to 
the  country,  the  climate  and  the  geography." 
That's  a  hell  of  an  indictment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Most  of  that  industry  is  located  in  this 
province.  It  has  been  here  for  75  years.  It's 
been  here  for  13  years  under  the  automobile 
free  trade  agreement  and  yet  in  research,  in 
head  office  functions,  in  decision-making,  and 
in  balance  of  payments,  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  investments,  in  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment that  we  have  here  and  in  the  product 
as  well,  the  Reisman  report  measured  the 
automobile  industry  and  found  it  wanting. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  could  be  exporting  to  the 
United  States.  Did  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Now  unfortunately  their  pre- 
scriptions don't  match  their  analysis,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this 
government  was  prepared  to  take  action  in  a 
number  of  the  sectors  that  affect  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  we  would  very  quickly  begin 
to  see  what  can  only  be  described  as  an 
economic  renaissance  within  Ontario.  If  it 
happens  within  this  province,  which  is  the 
industrial  heartland  of  the  country,  it  is  going 
to  happen  within  Canada  as  a  whole. 

The  Treasurer  last  spring  suggested  that 
there  was  a  $200  million  shortfall  in  our 
spending  on  research.  The  Reisman  report 
suggested  that  that  is  about  $300  million.  It 
estimates  that  the  big  four  spent  within  Can- 
ada the  magnificent  sum  of  $2  million  a  year 
on  research  and  development— and  that's  it; 
nothing  more.  A  further  $6  million  was  spent 
by  the  independent  parts  manufacturers  in 
terms  of  parts  and  technology  research  and 
development.  That  compares  with  well  over 
$3  billion  which  the  Reisman  report  estimates 
is  spent  on  research  and  development  in 
North  America,  that  is  within  United  States, 
by  the  automobile  industry. 

I  have  to  ask  you,  what  kind  of  fair  share 
is  that?  What  kind  of  guarantee  is  that  that 
we  are  going  to  get  any  kind  of  fair  share  in 
future  activities,  or  that  we  are  going  to  get 
our  share  of  the  new  investment  which  is 
required  because  of  technological  changes 
that  are  occurring  within  the  automobile  in- 
dustry? 

The  fact  is  that  everybody's  analysis  about 
what    is    happening    with    the    industry    co- 


incides, whether  it's  Reisman,  whether  it's 
this  government,  whether  it's  the  sectoral 
paper  that  was  published  the  other  day  in 
relation  to  the  first  minister's  conference  and 
which  was  put  together  by  the  unions  and  by 
representatives  of  the  companies  that  are 
active  within  the  industry.  They  recognize  the 
enormous  investment  that  is  taking  place 
now,  $60  billion  or  so  over  eight  years.  They 
recognize  the  shortfalls  here  in  Canada.  They 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  not 
doing  its  share  in  Canada.  When  you  come  to 
prescriptions,  everyone  seems  to  shut  up. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They're  chicken. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  they  don't  shut  up,  they 
come  up  with  a  series  of  recommendations 
which  can  only  be  described  as  more  of  the 
hair  of  the  dog.  It's  like  somebody  waking 
up  in  the  morning  and  returning  to  the  bot- 
tle in  order  to  overcome  the  hangover  we 
have  been  accumulating  in  this  industry  over 
the  course  of  the  last  13  years— or  over  the 
course  of  the  last  75  years. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I'll  drink  to  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  what  is  happening. 
That  is  really  what  is  happening. 

Some  recommendations  of  the  Reisman  re- 
port of  course,  are  worth  pursuing,  like  the 
fact  that  we  should  be  monitoring  what  is 
happening  with  the  automobile  pact  and 
know  what  the  facts  are.  We  should  have  an 
annual  review.  It's  a  scandal  that  while  Con- 
gress has  had  a  detailed  report  every  year 
about  the  United  States'  interests  in  the  auto- 
mobile free  trade  agreement,  we  have  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  here  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  come  they  haven't  got  a 
socialist  party  down  there? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Reisman  says  he  won- 
ders why  nobody  has  altered  the  pact  over 
13  years.  The  reason  is  that  this  government 
hasn't  been  screaming  from  the  roof-tops  and 
saying  to  the  companies  and  to  the  federal 
government:  "We  want  changes  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Ontario  and  for  the  advantage  of 
Canada."  The  reason  is  that  the  federal  Lib- 
eral Party  has  been  so  proud  of  its  creation 
that  it  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  funda- 
mental problems  and  come  to  grips  with 
them  and  start  to  get  changes. 

Here  we  get  the  architect  of  the  pact 
saying  everything  is  rosy,  that  there  is  no 
particular  problem.  Yet  he  admits  the  in- 
dustry is  still  a  satellite  industry.  He  admits 
that  many  Canadian  producers  are  preclud- 
ed from  competing  with  their  parents  for 
export  markets  when  the  same  parts  are  made 
in  both  countries.  He  admits  that  the  Cana- 
dian subsidiary  firms  are  limited  in  terms  of 
productivity    and    cost    advantages    because 
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they  are  shut  out  of  export  markets  and 
therefore  cannot  get  the  advantages  of  scale, 
specialization  and  of  large  volume.  He  has 
the  effrontery  to  suggest  that  the  idea  of  a 
balance  of  trade  which  is  even,  so  that  the 
value  added  in  Canada  equals  the  value  of 
consumption  in  Canada,  or  equals  our  ex- 
ports, may  be  a  useful  guidepost  but  may 
well  have  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  terms 
of  theory  or  of  logic. 

In  our  opinion,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  re- 
commend it.  It's  scandalous  that  we  have  a 
deficit  overall  of  $1  billion,  that  we  have  a 
deficit  in  the  parts  sector  of  $3  billion,  that 
this  has  gone  on  year  after  year,  and  that 
government  stands  aside,  having  created  the 
pact,  and  does  nothing  at  all  to  try  to  fix  it. 

We  have  a  number  of  suggestions.  We 
think  Ontario  should  start  by  saying,  "We 
reject  this  report.  The  whole  approach  is 
flawed.   The  whole  approach  is  faulty." 

It's  wrong  to  pretend  there  are  no  prob- 
lems at  all.  It  is  wrong  to  simply  come  along 
with  a  bit  of  financing  for  the  parts  manufac- 
turers, with  tax  expenditures  which  may  go 
as  high  as  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment in  certain  areas  of  the  industry, 
without  any  frontal  assault  on  the  big  four 
manufacturers  to  get  them  to  act  genuinely 
Canadian  rather  than  continuing  to  act  as 
colonial,  monopolistic,  capitalistic  corpora- 
tions. They  are  getting  what  they  want  out 
of  Canada,  they  are  getting  higher  rates  of 
profit  in  Canada  than  they  get  in  their  own 
home  countries,  and  they  are  never,  ever 
made  to  act  responsibly  towards  this  country 
which  has  been  so  generous  in  terms  of  their 
particular  needs. 

We've  got  powers  in  this  country.  We 
have  powers  of  persuasion,  to  begin  with. 
We  have  powers  that  go  beyond  that  as 
well.  Ontario  can  suggest  and  can  work  out 
with  the  federal  government  tax  policies  on 
research  and  development  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  same  proportion  of  sales  which  is 
spent  on  research  and  development  by  the 
big  four  in  the  United  States  is  spent  up 
here  in  Canada.  That  single  move  would, 
over  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  bring 
something  like  $200  million  of  research  and 
development  activity  into  Canada  if  we  were 
to  get  a  fair  share.  Ontario  has  got  the  power 
to  start  insisting,  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, that  in  the  parts  sector  we  move  very 
quickly  towards  a  fair-share  contract.  That 
may  mean  equality,  or  that  may  mean  some- 
thing short  of  equality  if  we  take  account  of 
some  of  the  assembly  operations.  We  have 
the  power  to  insist  on  that  and  I  think  that 
it  is  ours  by  right.  It  shouldn't  be  something 
for   which   we   have   to   shell   out  the   kinds 


of  funds  the  government  has  been  trying  to 
shell  out  in  the  past. 

Ontario  has  got  the  power  to  insist  the  big 
four  manufacturers  start  to  get  back  into  the 
apprenticeship  and  skill  training  game  in  a 
big  way  rather  than  relying  on  small  com- 
panies to  train  their  people  £or  them.  It  is 
scandalous  that  already  down  in  Windsor, 
Ford  is  beginning  to  raid  Chrysler  for  tool- 
makers  and  other  skilled  trades,  rather  than 
having  a  training  program  in  order  to  ensure 
those  people  are  trained  and  ready  when 
their  new  engine  plant  is  open. 

We  have  the  power  to  insist  the  companies 
upgrade  the  skill  requirements  of  their  pro- 
duction here,  because  right  now,  close  to 
three-quarters  of  trie  labour  force  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  unskilled  compared  with 
barely  half  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  the  head  office  has  kept  the  best  jobs 
down  there  and  left  us  to  bolt  the  bolts  and 
screw  tight  the  nuts  and  do  the  unskilled  jobs. 

We  have  the  power  here  to  seek  further 
openings  for  parts  sales  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  get  a  decent 
balance.  We  have  the  power  to  take  the  one 
or  two  good  things  in  that  particular  report 
and  ensure  that  they  are  done. 

Is  the  Treasurer  prepared  to  commit  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  act  vigorously  in  de- 
fence of  the  workers  of  this  province,  in 
defence  of  the  workers  of  Canada,  in  defence 
of  a  strong  automobile  industry  which  will 
no  longer  be  a  drain  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  this  country  and  which  begins  to 
contribute  both  in  terms  of  trade,  in  terms  of 
import  substitution  and  in  terms  of  skills?  Is 
that  commitment  going  to  come  tonight? 

Because  if  it  is  not  going  to  come  tonight, 
then  I  question  What  the  devil  is  ever  going 
to  happen  with  the  textile  industry  or  the 
machinery  industry  or  the  electrical  industry 
or  other  industries.  In  these  industries  we  are 
also  suffering  major  deficits  in  terms  of  our 
balance  df  trade,  major  deficits  in  terms  of 
markets  in  Canada  that  we  should  be  supply- 
ing ourselves,  but  in  which  we  are  depending 
on  other  countries  to  supply  for  us. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  until  we 
get  to  the  point  of  having  a  strong  and 
healthy  industrial  economy  we  are  not  going 
to  pay  our  way  in  terms  of  balancing  the 
economy  or  balancing  the  budget.  We  cannot 
sit  by,  as  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  said 
the  other  day,  and  just  simply  muse  while 
our  economic  council  estimates  that  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  13  or  14  per  cent  of  the 
labour  force  would  be  all  that  are  occupied 
in  the  manufacturing  sector.  You  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  pretend  this  province  will  survive 
in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  no  resources  left 
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in  the  north,  no  resources  left  in  the  forest, 
and  everybody  taking  in  everybody  else's 
laundry  while  we  depend  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  the  manufactured  goods,  which  are 
still  the  vital  and  central  engine  of  the 
economy  of  this  province  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  for  many  decades  to  come. 

Hon.  F.  S.  MiHer:  If  somehow  the  engine 
that  fuels  the  rhetoric  of  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  could  be  harnessed  in  our  industry,  we 
would  have  no  problems  at  all. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  a  cheap  shot.  Do 
you  want  us  to  talk  about  your  rhetoric  next? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  have  rhetoric. 
We  engineers  don't  deal  in  rhetoric  too  much. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Overdesign  is  your  fault. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  always  fair  for  you 
fellows  to  call  me  all  kinds  of  names,  is  it 
not?  If  I  make  even  the  slightest  comment 
all    the   skins    over    there    start   to   bleed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Goes  with  power,  Frank; 
there  is  a  difference,  you  know. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Right,  and  I  don't  very 
often  let  it  worry  me,  as  I  am  sure  you  know. 
However,  I  would  just  point  out  to  you  that 
really  I  find  the  kinds  of  arguments  put  for- 
ward tonight  easier  to  deal  with  than  the 
kinds  that  come  from  the  Liberal  Party.  I 
always  have,  because  I  have  been  able  to 
reject  them  totally  in  my  own  mind  as 
absolutely,  totally  unrealistic. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  outdo  our  own  Premier 

now. 

[9:45] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  remember  the  old  song 
"Wishing  Won't  Make  It  So."  The  members 
opposite  can  phrase  all  their  great  ideals,  they 
can  intellectualize  them  and  they  can  say 
these  things  should  happen  because  they 
want  them  to  happen.  People  should  be  the 
way  they  think  they  should  be,  but  they 
aren't;  that  is  why  all  of  the  socialist  ideals, 
no  matter  how  sensible  they  may  sound  to 
you  who  are  well  educated,  skilled  and  full 
of  rhetoric,  just  don't  work  when  you  get 
out  in  the  real  world. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  rhetoric, 
Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  have  a  simplistic 
belief  in  th->  power  of  the  state  to  plan;  but 
it  doesn't  work  and  it  haisn't  worked.  Show 
me  a  place  in  the  whole  world  where  a 
socialist  government  really  has  achieved  the 
standard  of  living  Ontario  and  Canada  and 
the  United  States  enjoy  today. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  For  <roorlness  sakes.  have  you 
ever  heard  of  Sweden  up  in  Muskoka? 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  For  all  the  imperfections 
that  we  have  an  the  capitalistic  system,  we  are 
better  off  in  this  North  American  nation, 
where  we  do  believe  in  free  enterprise  and 
profits,  than  they  have  ever  been  in  any  of 
the  nations  that  try  to  espouse  the  theories 
you  talk  about  tonight.  They  just  don't 
work.  They  never  have  worked  and  they 
never  will  work. 

Mr.  Deans:  Nonsense,  nonsense. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  don't  think  you  listened  to 
a  word  I  said. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  who  have  not  learned  by  the 
scientific  process,  you  lead  the  pack.  If  you 
were  sitting  in  a  chemical  lab  you  would  have 
rejected  your  hypothesis  long  ago  because  the 
results  don't  conform  to  the  theories  you 
have  put  into  it,  but  when  it  comes  to 
economic  philosophy,  year  after  year  after 
year  you  repeat  the  same  dogma,  the  same 
mistakes,  and  multiply  and  keep  on  multiply- 
ing the  horrendous  errors. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  When  they  said  you  were  an 
unreconstructed  Conservative,  they  were 
right. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Look  at  the  countries 
of  Europe.  You  talk  about  us  as  df  we  are 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  with  a  prob- 
lem of  a  trade  deficit  and  as  if  somehow 
it  was  because  of  the  system  we  live  in. 

I  visited  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  same  size  and  population  as  Can- 
ada— 20  odd  million.  A  federated  republic  of 
six  states  and  three  provinces,  I  think — I  think 
they  have  six — 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Tell  us  about  West  Germany. 
They  have  a  socialist  government. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — two  alphabets. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Tell  us  about  West  Germany, 
they  have   a   socialist   government. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  West  Germanv?  Socialist 
— quote?  They  use  the  term  "socialist."  but  I 
tell  you  when  it  comes  down  to  their  daily 
dealings  they  are  as  right-wing,  free  enter- 
prise as  any  group  I  have  ever  seen. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  And  look  at  East  Ger- 
many where  in  fact  that  has  been  rejected 
with  exactly  the  same  people.  So  you  can't 
talk  about  a  generic  difference  or  an  ethnic 
difference  or  anything  else,  you  can  only  talk 
about  an  ideological  difference,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  like  night  and  day. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  about  Poland? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  evidence  simply 
totally  rejects  your  philosophies. 
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An  hon.  member:  Tell  it  the  way  it  is, 
Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  always  intrigued 
when  you  tell  us  to  do  a  little  planning  and 
then  when  we  do  something  that  works  you 
come  back  and  say  we  shouldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'll  take  Helmut  Schmidt  and 
West  Germany.  You  can  have  East  Germany 
— whoever  is  in  power  there. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  juslt  simply  saying 
they  apply  socialist  dogma  and  it  doesn't 
work. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  does;  you  apply  it  and  it 
works.  When  you  apply  it  it  works,  that's  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Two  of  the  greatest  societies  in 
the  world  have  gone  down  the  pipe. 

Mr.  Deans:  Everything  that  has  been  a  suc- 
cess in  this  province  has  been  socialist,  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  you  are  against  it  when 
it  is — 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  Talk  about  the  things  that  have 
worked. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Socialists  are  on  their  way  out 
and  you  know  it.  That's  why  you're  getting 
out  of  it.  The  only  time  we  will  be  happly  is 
when  we  see  the  last  one  go  out  that  door. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  hear  squeaks  from  the  right; 
tell  us  about  your  programs,  when  you  can 
only  give  money  to  somebody. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order.  Mr.  Minister, 
do  you  have  any  further  comments? 

Mr,  Kerrio:  The  minister  hasn't  said  a 
word.  It's  the  guy  over  there  that  is  doing 
all  the  hollering. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  wonder  if  these  gentle- 
men would  tolerate  such  discussions  in  a 
classroom. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  easy  to  be  smug. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Smug?  We're  right. 
When  you're  right  you're  not  smug. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  are  so  far  right  you  can't 
be  found.  Your  trouble  is  you  don't  know 
where  you  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ah,  my  friend,  I  do 
know  where  I  stand.  I  have  known  where  I — 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  break  the  gavel.  You 
will  break  the  gavel,  it  is  old. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  I'll  be  leaving  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ian,  let  us  part  friends. 
We  have  got  to  part  friends. 


Mr.  Deans:  Are  you  leaving  again?  You 
haven't  lasted  for  any  length  of  time  for  any- 
thing you  have  done. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  do  we  care  how  he  goes, 
as  long  as  he  goes? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  true,  Ian,  because 
I  keep  on  being  promoted. 

Mr.  Deans:  Can  you  call  taking  over  from 
Darcy  a  promotion? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  I  do.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men who  was  ever  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now  that  he  is  gone,  but  re- 
member what  you  used  to  say  about  him. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  have  always 
thought  that.  He  is  one  of  the  idols  I  have 
had  and  younger  though  he  may  be,  I  think 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  was  ever 
in  this  House  and  he  has  done  more  for  this 
province  than  any  of  us  that  I  know,  except 
the  Premier. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  didn't  you  support  his 
endeavours? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  just  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  follow  him. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Ian  is  going  to  do  more  be- 
cause he  is  leaving. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  all  that  argument,  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  then  turns  around  and  tells  me  that 
we  shouldn't  help  Ford  and  he  talks  about 
"some  special  tax  advantages"  as  if  by  say- 
ing there  are  special  tax  advantages,  in  fact 
there  are. 

That  is  one  of  the  nice  techniques  you  use. 
You  state  something  that  is  totally  wrong 
and  repeat  it  and  repeat  it  until  people  start 
to  believe  you. 

Mr.  Williams:  He  even  starts  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  doesn't  believe  it  him- 
self. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  What  special  corporate 
tax  advantages  are  you  talking  about?  You 
talked  about  tax  advantages  very  early  in 
your  comments  tonight;  name  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Do  you  want  me  to  list  the 
ones  Inco  has? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We're  talking  about  the 
industrial  corporate  tax  advantages  your 
leader  said  we're  using  to  lure  people  here. 
You're  implying  that  we  are  having  an  inter- 
necine war  in  Canada  for  business.  We're 
not,  there's  no  such  thing.  In  fact,  Canada 
wasn't  willing  to  stand  up  for  this  province 
and  for  the  people  who  needed  jobs  in  this 
province— 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  You  should  talk  to  your 
counterparts  in  Quebec  about  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —in  southwestern  On- 
tario where  you  can't  say  we  did  it  because 
they  were  Tories,  and  you  can't  say  we  did  it 
because  we  had  our  own  people  down  there. 
We  did  it  because  the  people  of  Windsor 
deserved  jobs.  We  helped  out  that  area  at 
that  time.  Let  me  tell  you  when  you  went 
down  to  Chatham  and  tried  to  convince  the 
UAW  members  in  the  International  Har- 
vester plant  in  Chatham  that  we  shouldn't 
have  done  it,  they  didn't  listen  to  you. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  didn't  have  the  sense  to 
demand  equity. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  knew  darn  well 
that  jobs  were  more  important  than  the 
rhetoric  you  fed  them.  My  friend,  you  don't 
eat  rhetoric;  you  eat  food  earned  on  the  job; 
they  understood  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  didn't  have  the  sense  to 
demand  equity. 

Mr.  Deans:  Where  does  it  end? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Equity? 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Equity,  my  friend- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  He  doesn't  want  the  6,000 
jobs  down  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We'll  take  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  no;  you  put  out  $28  mil- 
lion and  where  is  your  return? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  understand  I'm  get- 
ting some  support  for  those  moves  from  the 
members  of  the  Windsor  area.  I  think  they'd 
agree  that  we  showed  a  little  more  states- 
manship than  we're  often  given  credit  for. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  where  does  it  end? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  knew  that  was  the 
logical  geographic  area. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That's  right.  That's  why 
they  selected  Windsor. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  decided,  regardless 
of  the  politics  of  the  matter,  those  people 
there  were  Ontario  citizens  being  represented 
by  this  government  and  they  deserved  the 
assistance. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  didn't  you  demand  some 
stock  in  return? 

Mr.  Deans:  What  are  the  long-term  costs 
in  that  kind  of  a  program? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  kow-towed  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  You  knuckled  under  so 
easily. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  friend,  the  long- 
term  costs  are  all  in  the  black,  because  those 
companies  tell  me  they  will  hire  2,500  em- 
ployees or  thereabouts. 


Mr.  Deans:  Do  they  ever  tell  you  when 
they  are  going  to  lay  them  off? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  friend,  nothing  in 
this  world  is  certain.  I  cannot  guarantee  you 
anything.  Your  job  and  my  job,,  where  we 
can  defend— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  hon.  min- 
ister reply  only  to  the  questions  and  com- 
ments made  by  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Shall  I  ignore  the  inter- 
jections by  the  other  members?  All  right,  I 
will  ignore  the  interjections  by  the  members 
even  though  they  are  at  times  just  a  touch- 
Mr.  Warner:  Careful. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —provocative. 
Mr.  Warner:  That's  better. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Let  me  get  on  to  one 

thing  that  we  might  agree  on.  You  talk  about 
the  Reisman  report.  I  have  to  qualify  my 
remarks  by  saying  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  had  to  read  it  yet.  I  have 
heard  a  synopsis  which  fits  in  very  much  with 
what  you  said  tonight.  If  you'll  leave  me  the 
right  and  my  government  the  right  to  study 
the  report  a  little  more  fully  between  now 
and  Monday,  I  can  safely  say  to  you  that 
we  agree  with  much  of  what  you  said  about 
it  tonight.  We  would  agree  that  Ontario  must 
continue— not  start— to  stick  up  for  better  parts 
manufacturing  in  Canada.  We  know  that's 
where  there  are  higher  technology  jobs  to 
be  obtained. 

We  know  currently  we  have  a  $3.5  billion 
or  $3.2  billion  parts  deficit  and  perhaps  a  $2.1 
billion  assembly  surplus  in  Canada.  We  want 
those  parts  jobs.  If  it's  structured  the  way  I 
understand  it  is,  we  think  the  report  has 
ignored  the  parts  production  groups  and  that 
they  do  deserve  better.  Our  ministry  has  done 
several  papers— and  I'm  sure  you're  aware  of 
them— on  that  topic. 

We  have  been  hitting  Ottawa  for  three 
years  on  the  importance  of  doing  that.  Again 
I'd  only  say  to  you  the  things  we're  talking 
about  obviously  are  more  properly  applied  in 
the  federal  scene.  On  that  basis,  I  suspect 
you'll  find  Ontario  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  will  be  selling  the  message  you 
just  said  you  believe  it  should.  I  think  you'll 
find  we  will  be  doing  just  that  because  we  do 
see  eye  to  eye  on  that  one  particular  matter. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  clear  a  point  with  the  minister.  The  min- 
ister made  mention  that  he  saw  that  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  selected  Windsor.  You 
didn't  select  Windsor,  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany selected  the  location  for  the  plant. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  At  no  point  did  I  try 
to  say  we  did.  I  said  it  was  the  logical  area 
for  the  plant. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You're  right  in  that.  When 
I  discussed  this  with  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  I  pointed 
out  it  was  a  business  deal.  They  found  out  it 
was  far  more  practical  that  it  be  located  in 
the  Windsor  area  where  they  would  have  to 
ship  the  results  of  their  labours  in  the  Wind- 
sor plant  only  15  miles  across  the  river  to 
Dearborn  and  other  assembly  plants  over 
there.  It  was  only  natural  and  it  was  only 
logical,  if  it  was  going  to  select  a  location  for 
the  big  expansion  that  Ford  Motor  Company 
contemplated,  that  Windsor  was  the  logical 
area  in  which  to  locate  that  plant. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  listened  to  the  Treasurer 

respond  to  my  leader- 
Mr.    Kerrio:    This   man   has   spoken;   what 

goes  here?  This  is  a  ridiculous  debate. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —and  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer 
doesn't  respond  to  any  of  the  arguments  we 
make  to  him.  He  simply  responds  in  a  rhetori- 
cal fashion,  heaping  abuse  on  the  ideas  we're 
suggesting  to  him,  as  though  they  were 
invalid. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  to  the  Treasurer  some 
things  about  the  auto  pact  and  what's  hap- 
pened to  it  and  some  of  the  views  that  have 
already  been  expressed  by  his  party.  He's  not 
doing  himself  or  his  government  any  service 
with  the  attitude  he's  demonstrated  so  far. 

I'd  like  to  go  back  a  little  bit  to  March  21 
and  read  in  total  the  letter  which  the  Premier 
sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  March  of  this 
year.  He  said:  "I  am  concerned  at  the  slow 
progress  you  and  we  seem  to  be  making  with 
the  major  automobile  companies  in  gaining  a 
fair  share  of  jobs  and  investment  in  Canada. 
It  appears  that  Canadians  are  being  asked  to 
provide  subsidies  and  special  financial  assist- 
ance for  this  industry. 

"I  would  suggest  that  the  point  has  to  be 
made  that  we  expect  a  fair  deal,  and  not  an 
auction  block  deal  in  which  the  highest  bid- 
der wins.  I  am  most  concerned  that  the  spirit 
of  the  auto  pact  is  being  eroded  by  the  use 
of  unfair  cost  comparisons,  with  fire  sale  tax 
deals  and  capital  grants  offered  by  many 
states  in  the  US. 

"My  view  is  quite  clear  on  this  matter. 
The  federal  government  made  a  pact  with 
the  companies  and  the  US  government.  The 
companies  have  received  millions  of  dollars 
in  rebates  on  import  duties  as  part  of  that 
arrangement  and  we  expect  that  in  return  for 
their  dominant  share  of  sales  in  our  market 
we  have  a  fair  share  of  the  investment  in  jobs 


in  the  North  American  industry."  That  is 
signed  William  G.  Davis. 

I'd  like  to  know  how  the  Treasurer  gets 
the  gall  to  stand  here  in  the  Legislature  and 
tell  us  that  we  are  being  silly  and  that  we 
don't  understand  the  problems  out  there  when 
we  oppose  that  kind  of  giveaway,  when  in 
March  his  Premier  was  saying  the  very  same 
thing,  objecting  to  the  federal  government 
that  we  would  get  into  that  kind  of  game 
where  we  sell  out  to  the  highest  bidder  or 
that  they  go  to  a  location  which  is  the  highest 
bidder. 

Once  again,  the  Treasurer  is  revealing  the 
contradictions  on  that  side  of  the  House.  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  major  economic  policy  in 
which  there's  any  sense  of  consistency  at  all 
on  that  side  of  the  chamber.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  matter  what  the  issue  is.  You've  got  two 
views.  You  thought  perhaps  I  was  being  funny 
when  I  talked  about  the  Roman  god  Janus. 
But  you  tell  me  how  that  letter  from  the 
Premier  to  the  Prime  Minister  fits  with  what 
you've  done  in  the  auto  industry.  You've  done 
it  without  extracting  a  single  guarantee  from 
the  auto  industry. 

You  have  not  said  to  the  auto  industry 
that  in  order  to  get  this  $68  million— in  our 
case  the  $28  million— they  must  do  their  fair 
share  of  research  and  development  here.  You 
haven't  said  we  must  get  our  fair  share  of 
skilled  employment.  You  haven't  said  that 
out  of  the  almost  $60  billion  that  is  going  to 
be  spent  in  North  America  between  now  and 
1985,  we've  got  to  get  our  fair  share  of  that. 
You  haven't  said  any  of  those  things.  You've 
just  handed  it  over  to  them. 

Tell  me  how  that  fits  in  with  the  Premier's 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  back  in  March. 
You  have  contradicted  the  principles  he  out- 
lined in  that  letter.  You  have  the  nerve  to 
stand  up  and  say  we  don't  understand  the 
problem.  I'll  tell  you  who  doesn't  under- 
stand the  problem.  You  don't  understand  the 
problem  and  you  don't  even  understand  what 
your  Premier  is  saying.  You're  being  forced  to 
go  back  on  the  commitments  you  yourselves 
have  made.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
end  to  the  contradictions  over  there. 

(10:00] 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  auto  pact  and  then  tell  me 
we're  getting  a  fair  share,  then  tell  me  you 
don't  have  the  muscle  to  do  anything  about  it. 
It  is  very  distressing  to  hear  the  Treasurer 
of  the  most  industrialized  province  in  Canada 
say  that  he  is  impotent— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  How  did  you  find  out? 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Gets  around  you  know.  Anyone 
who  drives  a  yellow  Corvette  has  got  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  either  the  federal  government  or  dealing 
with  international  trade.  That  is  exactly  what 
you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Warner:  Pitiful. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  me  remind  the  Trea- 
surer that  we  are  not  getting  our  fair  share 
in  almost  any  category  you  want  to  talk  about 

Let's  talk  about  sales.  When  it  comes  to 
sales  in  the  North  American  market,  Canada 
has  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  vehicle 
sales.  That's  the  best  benchmark  from  which 
to  start:  the  sales  in  North  America— nine  per 
cent  we  have. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  When? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Roughly,  that  is  our  per- 
centage of  sales  in  the  North  American  auto 
industry. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  1975  it  was  11  per  cent. 

'Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  even  being  generous 
and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by 
saying  we  get  nine  per  cent.  I  am  using  a 
figure  the  Treasurer  certainly  cannot  argue 
with.  Between  now  and  1985  there  is  going  to 
be  about  $60  billion  of  investment  in  North 
America,  as  we  tool  down,  as  we  switch  over 
to  more  plastics  and  the  lighter  products  to 
fit  in  with  the  requirements  on  higher  gas 
mileage.  The  capital  spending  that  would 
mean  for  us,  in  we  were  to  get  our  share  of 
that  $60  billion,  would  work  out  to  about 
$650  million  a  year,  that  would  be  our  share 
of  the  new  capital  investment. 

I  don't  see  the  Treasurer  saying  we  have 
a  right  to  that  proportion.  He  is  strangely 
silent  on  that.  When  it  comes  to  capital  spend- 
ing, in  1967  Canada  had  26  per  cent  of  the 
capital  spending  in  assembly.  In  1973  that 
had  dropped  to  5.4  per  cent.  In  the  parts 
industry  we  had  11.8  per  cent  in  1967;  it  has 
dropped  to  7.6  per  cent  in  1973— the  latest 
figures  I  could  get.  That  is  one  measurement 
of  fair  share  which  we  are  not  getting. 

Talking  about  investment  as  a  percentage 
of  North  American  investment,  in  1966  we 
had  nine  per  cent,  in  1976  we  had  6.6  per 
cent.  So  there  is  another  case  where  we  are 
not  getting  our  fair  share. 

Let's  talk  about  return  on  investment,  re- 
turn on  capital.  That  is  an  area  the  Trea- 
surer would  like.  Being  an  avowed  free 
enterpriser  and  worshipping  at  the  altar  of 
capitalism,  he  understands  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  return  on  capital.  That  is 
what  the  investor  is  going  to  look  at,  the 
return  he  is  going  to  get.  Between  1971  and 
1975— the  latest  figures  I  could  get— GM  re- 


ceived 11.1  per  cent  return  on  their  invest- 
ment in  Canada,  8.9  in  the  U.S.;  Ford  12.7 
per  cent  in  Canada,  5.1  per  cent  in  the  US; 
Chrysler  6.2  per  cent  in  Canada,  3.3  in  the 
US;  American  Motors  8.2  per  cent  in  Canada, 
6.5  per  cent  in  the  US. 

In  that  period  of  time  there  was  a  total 
of  $1.2  billion  in  profits  earned  in  Canada, 
and  that  was  10  per  cent  of  the  total  global 
profits  of  the  big  industries. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  aren't  they  investing  here 
then? 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right,  because  there 
is  foreign  ownership  of  our  industry  and  we 
are  not  getting  our  fair  share. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  thought  you  said  the  name 
of  the  game  is  profit? 

Mr.   Laughren:    That   is   a   good   question. 

We  are  not  getting  our  fair  share.   Let  me 

tell  you  what  I  would  do- 
Mr.   Deputy   Chairman:    I   wonder   if  the 

member  could  indicate  how  this  relates  to  the 

vote  we  are  now  on. 

Mr.    Laughren:    I    am    talking    about    the 
policies  that  flow  from  head  office- 
Mr.    Deputy   Chairman:    We    are    talking 
only  about  head  office  administration,  not  the 
policies. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  me  just  wrap  it  up 
then,  Mr.  Chairman.  Besides,  Mr.  Chairman, 
surely  you  would  appreciate  the  historical 
precedent  in  this  chamber,  in  which  on  the 
head  office  vote  there  has  been  a  fairly  wide- 
ranging  debate,  particularly  when  a  major 
document  is  brought  out  that  same  day.  I  am 
sure  you  would  agree  with  that. 

One  of  the  members  questioned  where  the 
profits  go.  Between  1965  and  1974,  $550 
million  went  out  of  here  in  dividends.  I  would 
ask  the  Treasurer  if  he  thinks  we  are  getting 
our  fair  share  in  any  of  the  major  components 
under  the  auto  pact. 

Perhaps  he  could  tell  me.  Is  it  research 
and  development?  Is  it  capital  investment? 
Is  it  employment?  Is  it  the  distribution  of  the 
employment  that  we  already  have,  in  terms 
of  skills  versus  the  unskilled?  Where  are  we 
getting  our  fair  share? 

If  we're  not  getting  our  fair  share— which 
the  Treasurer  surely  will  have  to  admit,  I 
suspect  he  will— if  we  are  not  getting  our 
fair  share  does  he  think  we  should  get  our 
fair  share?  Does  he  agree  with  the  Premier, 
who  said  back  in  March  that  we  should  get 
our  fair  share  without  having  to  buy  it?  Why 
do  we  have  to  buy  that  to  which  we  are 
entitled  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Seize  it. 
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Mr.  Laugihren:  Perhaps  the  Treasurer  could 
tell  us  why  he  thinks  that.  Perhaps  he  could 
tell  us  the  representation  he's  made  to  the 
federal  government.  I  don't  tMnk  he's  made 
any. 

When  I  see  what  is  at  stake  for  us  in 
Ontario  and  I  see  the  silent  response  of  the 
Treasurer,  I  know  that  he's  simply  not  doing 
his  job. 

I  said  to  the  Treasurer  the  other  night 
that  we  are  concerned  about  the  Treasurer's 
leadership,  we  are  concerned  about  the  Treas- 
urer's courage,  and  we  are  concerned  about 
the  Treasurer's  competence  in  economic 
matters.  This  is  an  exact  example— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  CLC. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —a  good  example  of  where 
we  find  the  Treasurer  lacking  because  he  has 
not  done  his  job  in  fighting  with  Ottawa  to 
ensure  we  get  our  fair  share. 

If  he  wants  to  go  into  the  other  argument 
about  the  oil  price  increase,  he  has  done 
even  less  there,  if  that's  possible.  The  Treas- 
urer has  a  responsibility  to  Ontario.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  him  talking  about  federalism 
and  being  a  Canadian.  I  heard  the  Treasurer 
talk  about  Alberta,  complaining  about  Al- 
berta enticing  oil  companies  to  move  there, 
and  in  the  next  breath  he's  talking  about  how 
great  it  is  to  entice  the  auto  companies  to 
build  here. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  But  not  from  Alberta. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  me  tell  the  Treasurer 
he  is  once  again  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
his  mouth. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  that  is  being  kind. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
alleging  that  I  am  not  speaking  truthfully. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Pale  face  talks  with  forked 
tongue. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  point  out  that  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  winning  jobs  from 
the  Americans  and  winning  jobs  from 
fellow  Canadians. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  that  what  you're  saying 
then,  that  this  is  what  you're  into?  Is  the 
Treasurer  telling  us  that  he  is  prepared  to 
open  up  his  purse  strings  to  compete  with 
any  jurisdiction?  To  be  prepared  to  compete 
with  Alabama  and  Georgia?  Is  that  what 
you're  telling  us?  But  that  you  will  not  com- 
pete with  the  other  jurisdictions  in  this 
country? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  won't  compete. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Perhaps  you  could  enlarge 
on  that;  because  I'd  like  very  much  to  hear 
what  your  philosophy  is,  what  your  role  is  in 


Confederation  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
Ontario  consumer. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Yes,  let's  hear  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  saying  that  we 
don't  have  to  compete  with  Alberta  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  the  price  of  oil  down  in 
Ontario,  even  though  we  consume  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  oil  in  Canada?  Is  that  what 
you're  telling  me?  I  would  be  very  interested 
in  knowing  whether  or  not  you  think  that 
Ontario  has  a  role  to  play  in  competing  in 
Canada,  and  the  role  you  have  to  play  in 
competing  with  the  other  jurisdictions  outside 
this  country,  and  at  What  point  do  you  say 
I  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Ontario  con- 
sumer. 

That's  not  just  on  the  oil  price.  Look  at 
the  automobile.  Are  you  aware  of  the  price 
differential  between  automobiles  here  and  in 
the  United  States?  I  never  hear  you  talking 
about  it.  I  never  hear  you  saying  to  the  auto 
industry:  "Look,  there's  a  price  differential 
which  benefits  the  industry  and  we  have  to 
protect  the  consumer  in  that  regard  as  well." 
Oh  no;  you're  not  protecting  the  Ontario 
consumer  on  the  price  of  oil  and  gas,  you're 
not  protecting  the  Ontario  consumer  when  it 
comes  to  the  price  of  automobiles  either. 

I'd  like  to  know  at  what  point  you  get 
down  out  of  your  statesman's  chair,  get  down 
there  on  the  ground  and  mix  it  up  with  other 
people  who  are  putting  you  to  shame; 
whether  it's  the  American  negotiators  on  the 
auto  pact,  whether  it's  Alberta  on  the  oil  and 
gas,  or  whether  it's  Japan  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  GATT  negotiations.  I'd  like 
to  know  where  you  stand  on  those  matters, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  consumer  in 
Ontario  is  getting  short  shrift  from  its  Treas- 
urer. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  about  Candu  sales? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  is  no  answer. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  participate  in  this  particular  aspect  of 
these  estimates,  as  it  relates  to  something 
that  is  very  important  to  me,  and  I  hope  I 
might  impress  the  member  in  charge  of  our 
fiscal  purse  with  this  kind  of  involvement. 
I  talked  during  the  estimates  of  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  and  tried  to  impress  on  him  the 
need  for  what  I  consider  the  most  significant 
thing  if  we  are  ever  to  put  this  provincial 
budget  on  any  kind  of  a  sensible  plane— 
and  I'm  talking  about  priorities. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Couldn't  get  through  to  the 
Premier  so  we  are  going  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  to  consider  these  mat- 
ters, having  talked  with  some  of  these  people, 
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as  they  relate  to  my  responsibility  within  my 
caucus.  There  is  a  government  in  the  west- 
set  up  by  a  Conservative,  coincidentally,  in 
the  person  of  Sterling  Lyon— which  is  going 
to  hold  their  invovement  in  their  current 
year  to  a  2.9  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  a  Conservative. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  How  many  Liberals  are 
there  out  west? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Same  number  as  there  are  NDP, 
one. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  is  going  to  do  it  by  the 
expedient  method  of  a  priority  situation.  By 
priorities  I  mean  that  those  ministries  that 
are  not  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the 
province  are  not  only  not  going  to  get  any 
kind  of  an  increase  in  their  budget,  but  in 
fact  they  are  going  to  get  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Minister,  if  ever  we  are  to  approach 
a  balanced  budget,  which  doesn't  seem  to 
be  important  to  some  people;  particularly 
those  on  my  left,  who  have  never  had  to  be 
responsible  in  any  way  fiscally— 

Mr.  Warner:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —who  are  takers  and  not  giv- 
ers and  who  find  it  very  easy  to  talk  about 
deficit  budgeting  forever  because  they  have 
never  been  subject  to  the  final  responsibilities 
of  meeting  the  payments. 

Mr.  Warner:  Utter  nonsense,  tell  us  about 
Saskatchewan.  Healthiest  province  in  Canada. 
You  turkey. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  man  who  is  making  all 
the  noise  right  now,  the  only  significant  thing 
he  has  ever  given  to  this  Legislature  is  a 
shout  across  the  floor  for  someone  to  resign. 
I  think  if  he  goes  out  of  this  Legislature  and 
that's  his  claim  to  fame,  it  will  be  probably 
one  of  the  most  significant  things  some  of  the 
socialists  have  ever  given  this  great,  august 
body. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Hear,  hear;  he  is  the  best 
of  a  rotten  bunch. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  So  I  think  we  could  well  ig- 
nore those  kinds  of  interjections  because  they 
will  never  mean  a  thing  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  great  province  of  ours. 

Mr.    Minister,   if   I   may   carry   on   in   this 
vein- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  carry  on. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —and  I  say  this  with  respect, 
because  I  have  respect  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Warner:  Of  course,  you're  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  have  come  out  of  other 
ministries  and  you  have  attempted  to  do  a 
job. 

Mr.  Warner:  You've  always  been  a  Tory. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  only 
way  that  we  will,  in  future,  balance  the 
budget,  will  be  by  a  real  commitment  to 
priorities. 

Mr.    Warner:    You    are    a   wolf    in   wolf's 
clothing. 
Mr.  Williams:  Tell  him  to  resign,  David. 
Mr.  Kerrio:   When  I  suggest  to  you  that 
priorities  are  important,  I  mean  the  signifi- 
cant things.  When  we  talk  about  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  social  benefits  of  those  less 
able   to   produce  for   themselves,   that's  one 
thing;  but  when  we  talk  about  those  people 
—and  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  really  dis- 
appointed  in   many   members   on   that   side 
who  bring  into  play  the  significance  of  what 
the  feds  are  doing- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Which  side? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —I  have  to  tell  you  that  in  my 
own  mind  what  is  happening  on  the  federal 
scene  is  happening  here  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  population  and  the  moneys  we  handle 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  the  hell  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  is  much  related.  The  deficits 
are  proportionate;  the  increase  in  those  people 
in  the  civil  service;  the  increase  in  the  takers 
over  the  people  who  put  into  the  public 
purse;  all  those  things  are  very  significantly 
the  same. 

Mr.  Turner:  Who  told  you  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
some  of  the  high  profile  ministers  on  that 
side  take  it  on  themselves  to  hide  behind  the 
skirts  of  those  people  down  in  Ottawa. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that's  exactly  what  they 
do.  There  is  no  significant  difference.  If  you 
look  at  the  relationship  between  the  budget 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  it  relates  to 
deficits  and  you  look  at  the  budget  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  percentage-wise  they  are 
so  close  to  the  same  thing  that  it  isn't  even 
funny. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Check  your  facts. 
{10:15] 

Mr.  Kerrio:  So  I  say  to  you  with  respect, 
unless  we  set  petty  politics  aside,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  address  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  we  shall  never  defeat 
the  things  that  are  causing  us  the  kind  of 
deficit  budgeting  that  continues  to  go  on  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  Peterson:   It's  Rendall  Dick's  fault. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There  have  been  some  sugges- 
tions as  they  relate  to  the  auto  pact  and  jobs 
here  in  our  jurisdiction.  Having  sat  on  the 
select    committee    on    Ontario    Hydro    and 
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watched  the  function  of  this  government  as  it 
relates  to  its  commitment  to  look  after  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  I  must 
say  that  while  it  talks  about  doing  things  it 
certainly  doesn't  put  the  kind  of  pressure  that 
should  be  put  on  the  federal  government.  The 
Treasurer  is  in  the  same  position  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  auto  pact  and  the  differential  we 
are  suffering  from  in  this  country  today,  and 
in  this  province  particularly. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  a  country  the  size  of 
Sweden  can   design  and  market  in  its  own 
country- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  that  a  socialist  country? 
Mr.  Warner:   It's  a  socialist  country. 
Mr.  Kerrio:  —and  indeed  provide  the  rest 
of  the   world  with   an   automobile  which   it 
exports,   with   many   fewer   people   than   we 
have- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Goddamed  socialists. 
Mr.  Warner:  The  socialists  did  it. 
Mr.  Kerrio:  —and  can  put  forth  that  kind 
of  commitment,  while  we  sit  here  and  buy 
what  the  Americans  are  willing  to  hand  out 
to  us? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Because  we've  got  a  bunch 
of  baloneys  running  the  country;  that's  why. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We've  got  a  bunch  of 
baloneys  running  the  country;  that's  what  it 
is.  Arseholes. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Now  if  we  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  particular   aspect   as  it  relates  to 
the  socialists- 
Mr.    Ziemba:    You've   seen   the    light,    eh, 
Vince? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —I'd  like  to  share  this  thought 
with  members. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We've  got  a  bunch  of 
arseholes  running  the  country. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Maybe  I  don't  share  this 
thought  with  many  people  here  in  the  Legi- 
slature, but  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
socialist  friends  to  my  left. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We've  got  a  bunch  of 
arseholes  running  the  country. 

Mr.   Deputy   Chairman:    Might   I   ask   the 
member  for  Brantford— 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Turkeys! 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  —to  please  keep  his 
remarks  in  parliamentary  language. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  said  it  many  times  be- 
fore, and  I  should  reiterate  it- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Part  of  the  problem- 
Mr.    Deputy   Chairman:    Order.    I   would 
caution  the  member  for  Brantford  to  keep  his 


remarks  in  parliamentary  language  or  I  will 
have  to  call  him  to  order. 

Mr.  Williams:  Disgusting. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Would  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  please  continue? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  to  share  this  thought  again,  because  each 
time  I  stand  in  my  place  to  say  what  I  have 
to  say  in  the  interests  of  better  government 
and  better  responsibility  in  the  province,  I 
get  interruptions  from  the  leftists  over  here. 
I  have  to  say  this  to  them,  with  respect:  I 
hear  many  boasts  about  these  jurisdictions 
overseas  that  they  talk  about,  but  I  see  very 
few  of  those  socialists  travelling  in  that  direc- 
tion. Passports  and  passage  are  very  easy  to 
come  by,  but  I  don't  see  too  many  of  them 
taking  advantage  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Warner:  Boy,  you're  really  soaked 
tonight. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  fact,  what  I  see  is  most 
of  them  migrating  to  this  great  country  of 
ours  and  most  particularly  to  this  province 
of  ours. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Keep  migrating— and  the 
farther  south  you  go,  the  better  we  feel. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  May  I  say  with  respect  to  the 
members  who  are  making  all  that  noise  that 
if  they're  very  upset  at  this  whole  way  of 
life  we  have  here,  it's  very  easy  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  go  to  some  of  those  great  socialist 
jurisdictions  that  exist  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  the  Carolinas  you'll  be 
right  at  home. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  fact,  if  they  need  someone 
to  sponsor  them  to  go,  I  would  be  most 
willing — most  willing — to  sign  their  papers. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Good  for  you. 

Mr.  Warner:  You've  got  the  money — off 
the  backs  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  say  to  the  minister,  with  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  his  office — 

Mr.  Williams:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  On  a  point 
of  order;  the  member  for  Oriole. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  member  for  Brantford  made  some  very 
unparliamentary  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  think  he 
should  withdraw  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  not  your  problem. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  We're  for  you,  Vince. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  remarks  were 
not  directed  at  any  member;  they  were 
general  remarks.  I  have  asked  the  member 
for   Brantford   to   keep  his   remarks   in  par- 
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liamentary  language.  They  were  not  directed 
at  the  member. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  not  the  member  for 
Oriole's  problem. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  they  were  directed 
at  one  of  the  official  parties  in  this  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  they  were  un- 
parliamentary and  they  should  be  withdrawn. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  The  member  for  Oriole 
should  quit  twitting. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Or  twatting. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let's  get  busy  and  work 
on  another  bill. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Would  the  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls  please  continue? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  should  never  have 
moved  that  rock  in  Don  Mills. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  As  I  suggested  to  the  minister 
before,  I  am  most  impressed  with  the  deter- 
mination of  Premier  Sterling  Lyon — 

Mr.  Warner:  Of  course.  He's  a  Tory  and 
you're  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  — to  bring  into  some  kind  of 
sensible,  responsible  government,  a  commit- 
ment to  the  people  who  elected  him  on  that 
platform,  that  he  would  bring  fiscal  respon- 
sibility to  that  province. 

I  think  that  if  you  were  to  be  very  frank 
with  me,  the  former  minister  in  all  prob- 
ability left  your  ranks  because  he  could  not 
convince  those  people  in  the  other  ministries 
that  there  should  be  some  measure  of  priority 
iniected  into  cabinet  so  that  you  could  in 
fact  establish  some  kind  of  sense  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  have  to  think  that  has  to  be 
one  of  the  orime  reasons  that  he  decided  to 
forgo  the  responsibility  for  the  treasury  of 
this  province. 

So  I  say  again,  and  I  am  very  confident — 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  A  point  of 
order.  The  member  for  Oriole. 

M".  Willirms:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  *rou 
wouldn't  accept  my  other  point  of  order, 
I  have  a  new  point  of  order  in  that  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  un- 
parliamentary remarks  that  wer*  made  by 
the  member  for  Brantford,  that  the  member 
for  Scarborougrh-Ellesmere  should  ask  that 
member  for  Brantford  to  resign. 

Mr.  Denuty  Chairman:  Would  the  mem- 
ber  for   Niagara   Falls   please   continue. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Thank  you,  Mr.   Chairman. 

As  I  am  attempting  to  suggest  to  the  min- 
ister, the  only  way  there  is  anv  possibility 
of  reducing  the  commitment  of  dollars  in 
this  province  would  be  an  immediate  dedi- 
cation   to    priority    setup,    interministerially, 


whereby  we  could  decide  on  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  budgetary  expenditure,  and  then 
relate  that  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  vari- 
ous ministries,  depending  on  priorities  they 
may  agree  on. 

An  hon.  member:  There  go  the  super 
ministries. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  suggested  before  that  I  am 
most  disappointed  that  in  most  instances 
where  much  of  the  responsibility  could  be 
shouldered  by  the  provincial  government, 
they  play  that  petty  political  game  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  feds  are  the  people  who 
perpetrate  these  things  and  they  cannot  or 
will  not  do  anything  about  them. 

The  auto  industry,  as  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  has  suggested,  is  one  where  we 
are  sadly  lacking  in  balance  of  trade.  Now 
I  have  to  think,  on  the  basis  of  the  remarks 
I  made  before,  that  if  a  country  the  size  of 
Sweden  can  engineer  and  put  on  the  market 
two  automobiles,  certainly  a  competent  min- 
ister, making  his  point  with  the  auto  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  could  reach  an 
agreement  that  we  have  an  entitlement  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  vehicles  that  are 
purchased  in  this  province  of  ours,  and  the 
volume  of  parts  that  are  used  in  the  main- 
tenance of  those  vehicles;  that  he  could 
sell  that  kind  of  a  commitment.  I  wonder  if 
the  Treasurer  has  ever  looked  at  the  alter- 
native of  suggesting  to  those  manufacturers 
who  are  not  prepared  to  give  us  what  is 
rightly  and  duly  ours,  an  alternative  way  of 
putting  the  people  of  Ontario  on  some  kind 
of  wheel  whereby  the  jobs  would  be  created 
in  this  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  your  friends  in  Ottawa, 
Vince. 

Mr.  Warner:  They're  the  ones  who  sold 
out  the  country. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  to  suggest  again,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  while  that  jurisdiction  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  overall  involvement  of  for- 
eign manufacturers  here  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  you  have  made  a  case  with  them,  and 
it  seems  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  we  have 
to  put  up  tax  dollars  to  bring  to  the  province 
of  Ontario  what  should  rightly  be  ours.  I 
have  to  believe  that  the  minister  thinks  that 
way.  I  have  to  believe  that  his  government 
thinks  that  way.  I  can't  believe  that  the  kind 
of  pressure  that  should  have  been  brought  to 
bear  with  the  federal  government  was  really 
a  commitment  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

When  many  ministers  sit  over  there,  it  gets 
very  difficult,  more  so  each  day,  to  listen  to 
the  kind  of— and  the  minister  suggested  there 
wasn't  rhetoric  on  his  part  as  an  individual; 
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that  as  an  engineer  he  was  not  subject  to 
resorting  to  rhetoric.  I  suggest  to  him,  that, 
while  an  engineer  may  not  resort  to  rhetoric- 
Mr.  Bradley:  He  engineers  a  lot  of  things. 
Mr.  Laughren:  He  just  throws  puns. 
Mr.  Kerrio:  —I  think  the  main  kind  of 
criticism  that  we  could  direct  to  his  kind  of 
involvement  would  be  overdesign— in  fact, 
sometimes  putting  into  play  twice  as  much 
as  needed,  and  in  the  minister's  particular 
instance  that  relates  to  dollars.  That  is  the 
problem  we  have  today.  I  am  suggesting  that, 
if  the  minister  has  a  dedication  to  bringing 
the  economy  of  this  province  into  line,  he 
might  convince  the  other  members  in  the 
various  ministries  that  until  a  real  dedication 
to  reasonable  priorities  is  put  into  place,  we 
shall  never  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  What  do  you  think  of  this 
speech,  Jimmy?  Is  it  your  caucus  position? 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  my  goodness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  a  few  minutes 
remaining— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  The  Treas- 
urer wishes  to  respond,  and  he  has  that  right. 

Mr.  Warner:  Does  he?  How  could  he 
respond  to  that?  It  is  like  trying  to  iron  out 
a  plate  of  spaghetti. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  must  recognize 
the  Treasurer. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
prepared  not  to  respond  until  I  spotted  the 
next  speaker. 

(Applause.) 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Will  you  guys  shut  up? 
Mr.  Warner:  You  are  running  for  Premier 
now,  are  you?  Challenging  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  no 
matter  what  you  say. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  has  been  here  all  night  and  in  his  own 
sober  way  has  contributed  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  your  judgement. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  must  say,  though,  I 
suspect  there  should  be  large  dividends  in  his 
particular  part  of  Ontario,  judging  by  the 
quality  of  some  of  the  interjections  this  eve- 
ning. I  have  no  idea  what  is  going  on  beyond 
these  walls,  but  I  suspect  it  is  helping  the 
economy  down  his  way  very  much. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman:  I  will  not  explain,  but  what  the 
Treasurer  is  suggesting  is  not  true  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Turner:  What's  he  suggesting? 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  point  is,  it  was  all  im- 
ported, Frank. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Imported.  Nobody  would 
touch  the  Canadian  stuff. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Do  you  mean  it  was  a 
free  gift? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  No,  no.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  comments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  very  brief.  The  honourable 
gentleman  is  a  man  whose  basic  beliefs  are 
often  like  mine.  Somehow,  in  the  process,  he 
just  joined  up  with  the  wrong  group. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  is  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Another  Marvin  Shore. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  wants  to  be  a  cabinet 
minister. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Another  Marvin  Shore.  He 
is  going  to  cross  the  floor. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  is  Marvin's  brother. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  But  the  honourable 
member  made  one  little  comment  I  have  to 
rebut.  He  said  the  Manitoba  government  was 
able  to  have  a  2.9  per  cent  increase  this 
year.  My  friend,  if  we  had  followed  an  NDP 
government,  we  could  have  a  2.9  per  cent 
decrease  and  still  look  great.  After  those  years 
of  spending  and  waste,  almost  any  Conserv- 
ative or  Liberal  government  could  step  in  and 
do  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  us  about  Saskatchewan, 
my  friend. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  Ontario, 
Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  other  thing  I  want 
to  point  out  is  that  the  debt  of  that  province 
is  50  per  cent,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  of  annual 
personal  average  income.  In  Ontario  it  is 
only  29  per  cent.  That  is  a  very  interesting 
statistic.  It  just  shows  how  in  the  last  few 
years  the  debt  in  that  particular  province 
has  increased  under  the  kind  of  regime  our 
friends  over  there  say  is  a  panacea. 

Mr.  Warner:  Boy,  you  know  how  to  twist 
things.  What  nonsense! 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Where  does  he  get  those 
numbers? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  just  like  to 
move  that  vote  1101,  item  1,  be  passed. 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  There  are  further 
speakers. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  House  met  at  10:02  a.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port on  the  Canadian  automotive  industry  by 
Mr.  Simon  Reisman,  commissioner,  was  tabled 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  will 
be  giving  the  report  further  detailed  study, 
of  course.  As  I  indicated  to  this  Legislature 
yesterday,  however,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  remarks  based  on  only  a  preliminary 
brief  review. 

The  report  deals  with  the  Canadian  auto- 
motive industry  in  total,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  United  States  and  to  third  countries. 
Consequently,  it  involves  activities  related  to 
the  Canada-US  automotive  products  trade 
agreement,  or  the  auto  pact,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  as  well  as  non-auto  pact  matters. 

In  regard  to  the  auto  pact,  the  commis- 
sioner does  not  believe  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  attempt  to  renegotiate  it  with  the 
US  government.  The  auto  pact  does  provide 
a  framework  within  which  the  industry  can 
continue  to  develop.  Further,  any  considera- 
tion that  the  pact  might  be  modified  or  dis- 
continued suggests  to  potential  industrial  in- 
vestors a  factor  of  instability  and  uncertainty 
that  may  adversely  affect  investment  de- 
cisions. In  my  opinion,  all  Canadian  govern- 
ments should  support  the  auto  pact  as  an 
ongoing  reality  within  which  we  must  now 
actively  push  for  balanced  trade. 

Incentives:  The  Reisman  report  is  critical 
of  ad  hoc  grants  to  automotive  manufacturers 
and  recommends  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment try  to  obtain  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  to  cease  industrial  subsidization.  We 
question  that  this  is  achievable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  automotive 
industry  in  the  USA  has  many  more  estab- 
lished production  facilities.  Consequently,  US 
companies  frequently  have  opportunities  in 
that  country  to  provide  additional  manufac- 
turing capacity  by  expanding  existing  facul- 
ties. Canada  does  not  have  the  same  degree 
of  existing  industry  infrastructure,  particu- 
larly in  the  parts  segment  of  the  industry. 
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Therefore,  new  productive  capacity  here 
more  frequently  involves  entirely  new  plants 
at  obviously  higher  cost.  The  Ford  V-6  engine 
plant  in  Windsor  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  Reisman  report  however  seriously 
underestimates,  I  think,  the  significance  of  the 
huge  investment  currently  being  planned  by 
the  North  American  vehicle  manufacturers  to 
develop  and  produce  the  new  down-sized, 
more  fuel-efficient  automobiles.  Canada  must 
obtain  as  much  of  this  investment  as  possible. 

Those  investment  decisions  are  being  made 
now  and  over  the  next  18  months.  I  suggest 
we  cannot  wait  for  multilateral  or  bilateral 
agreements  to  be  negotiated  and  implemented 
if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  these  potential 
opportunities. 

Parts  manufacturing:  The  Reisman  report 
does  not  recommend  the  degree  of  support 
for  the  Canadian  parts  and  component  manu- 
facturers that  we  would  have  anticipated. 

This  sector  of  the  industry  is  in  a  position 
to  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  in- 
creasing Canadian  value  added  and  to  re- 
ducing the  trade  deficit  because  of  its  im- 
mense export  potential.  In  addition,  parts 
manufacturing  has  been  shown  to  offer  more 
diversified  opportunities  for  research  and  de- 
velopment as  well  as  jobs  requiring  higher 
levels  of  skills  than  the  vehicle  assembly.  It 
is  our  contention  that  both  the  capabilities 
and  capacities  of  the  parts  manufacturers  in 
Canada  need  to  be  improved. 

This  government  wants  not  only  to  attract 
new  facilities  and  assist  existing  companies 
to  expand  but  also  to  stimulate  entrepreneurial 
ventures  in  the  production  of  parts  and  com- 
ponents not  now  made  in  Canada.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  been  urging  Ottawa 
to  work  with  the  provinces  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  federal-provincial  automotive 
investment  assistance  program. 

The  Reisman  report  recommends  that  the 
federal  government  utilize  the  enterprise  de- 
velopment program,  although  recognizing  that 
this  may  become  unwieldy  and  excessively 
bureaucratic.  I  do  not  disagree  with  federal 
funds  being  administered  under  the  aegis  of 
EDP.  We  do,  though,  insist  that  a  program 
be  specially  tailored  for  each  segment  of  the 
industry,  that  it  be  developed  through  federal- 
provincial  consultations  and  agreement  and 
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that  the  procedures  be  streamlined.  My  minis- 
try made  earlier  recommendations  in  this 
regard. 

I  refer  the  honourable  members  to  Ontario's 
submission  to  the  Reisman  commission,  which 
I  am  tabling  herewith. 

Duty  remission:  The  Reisman  report 
recommends  that  duty  remission  programs 
such  as  negotiated  with  Volkswagen  be 
terminated.  It  recommends  a  new  concept 
of  establishing  a  "designated  vehicle  im- 
porter." 

Under  such  a  scheme,  vehicles  made  by 
producers  not  qualifying  under  the  auto  pact 
would  be  permitted  duty-free  entry  into 
Canada  under  certain  conditions.  A  desig- 
nated vehicle  importer  acting  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  vehicle  producer  would  have  to 
achieve  a  level  of  Canadian  value  added  re- 
lated to  the  cost  of  sales  in  Canada  of  such 
vehicles.  This  CVA  would  be  achieved 
through  purchases  from  independent  or 
captive  parts  manufacturers  in  Canada. 

A  major  concern  of  Ontario  is  that  such 
an  arrangement  could  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  potential  growth  in  vehicle  assembly 
operations,  thereby  leading  to  serious  adjust- 
ment problems.  An  intensive  study  would  be 
required  by  all  concerned  before  this  pro- 
posal receives  serious  consideration. 

Research  and  development:  I  am  pleased 
that  the  report  gives  serious  attention  to 
ways  and  means  of  stimulating  research  and 
development  in  the  Canadian  automotive  in- 
dustry. A  number  of  optional  incentives  are 
outlined  in  the  report,  but  if  these  should 
fail  the  report  suggests  that  a  restraining 
measure  might  be  taken  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  research  and  development  pay- 
ments to  foreign  affiliates  which  may  be  de- 
ducted for  income  tax  purposes. 

I  heartily  endorse  any  move  to  increase  R 
and  D  activity,  but  because  of  its  importance 
I  would  want  to  carefully  consider  whether 
the  measures  proposed  will  produce  the  de- 
sired results. 

These  then  are  our  initial  reactions  to  the 
Reisman  report.  Ontario  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  these  important 
matters  with  the  industry  and  with  the 
federal  government  to  gain  for  Canada  the 
share  of  industrial  benefits  commensurate 
with  our  contribution  to  overall  North 
American  sales. 

MALARTIC  HYGRADE  GOLD 
MINES  (CANADA)  LIMITED 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  wish  to  comment  regard- 
ing the  complaints  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Belton, 
president  of   Malartic   Hygrade   Gold   Mines 


(Canada)  Limited,  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission.  Members 
should  be  familiar  with  these  complaints, 
having  been  the  recipients  of  a  number  of 
letters  and  accompanying  material  from  Mr. 
Belton,  who  alleges  a  deliberate  and  far- 
reaching  conspiracy  involving  the  officials  of 
our  commission  and  its  Quebec  counterpart 
to  the  detriment  of  his  company. 

Mr.  Belton's  comments  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly virulent  and  irresponsible.  They 
are  not  limited  to  the  letters  that  members 
have  received,  but  include  letters  to  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission,  and  to  my 
predecessors  as  Ministers  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations. 

Mr.  Belton's  unwillingness  to  back  up  his 
allegations  is  indicated  by  his  failure  to  reply 
to  a  letter  from  securities  commission  chair- 
man James  Baillie,  dated  February  22,  1978, 
asking  that  Mr.  Belton  suggest  any  specific 
steps  he  feels  the  commission  should  take  that 
it  is  not  now  taking  and  reminding  him  of 
the  availability  of  judicial  remedies  if  his 
allegations  have  merit.  I  am  tabling  a  copy 
of  this  letter. 

What  troubles  me  most  about  Mr.  Belton's 
approach  is  the  manner  in  which  he  impugns 
civil  servants  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
defend  themselves.  I  consider  this  reprehen- 
sible. I  have  not  yet  been  the  recipient  of 
letters  from  Mr.  Belton  while  in  my  new 
position,  but  I  have  several  times  in  many 
others. 

If  and  when  I  do  receive  any  corres- 
pondence, I  do  not  propose  to  reply.  I 
further  suggest  that  the  honourable  members 
of  this  House  also  ignore  any  further  letters 
from  this  gentleman.  If  Mr.  Belton  can 
prove  he  has  not  been  properly  treated,  let 
him  do  so  through  the  courts  or  let  him  reply 
to  Mr.  Baillie's  invitation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Take  him  out  and  belt  him 
one. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Minister  of  Industrv 
and  Tourism  was  here  a  moment  ago.  I 
heard  him. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  is  hiding. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  is  a  little  hard  to  see 
him. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  see  him  now.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism,  following  the  statement 
which  he  has  made  after  a  preliminary  view 
of   the   Reisman  report.    I   take   it   from   his 
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statement  he  shares  to  some  extent  my  dis- 
appointment that  the  Reisman  report,  al- 
though saying  we  need  to  have  a  good  auto 
parts  industry  and  emphasizing  how  im- 
portant it  is,  really  does  not  come  to  the  nub 
of  the  problem.  I  ask  (the  minister  how  he 
proposes  to  come  to  the  nub  of  that  problem, 
which  is  basically  how  the  large  manufac- 
turers, the  big  three  or  the  big  four,  are  to 
be  persuaded  to  buy  a  proportionate  share  of 
parts,  a  balanced  share  of  parts,  from  Cana- 
dian auto  parts  manufacturers,  no  matter  how 
well  these  auto  parts  manufacturers  plan  for 
the  future  and  use  aluminum  or  plastic  or 
whatever. 

Since  these  companies  have  the  ability  to 
set  up  their  own  internal  arrangements  so 
easily,  how  does  he  propose  to  bring  together 
the  auto  makers  and  make  them  buy  Cana- 
dian parts?  That's  the  nub  of  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  These  are  some  of  the 
matters  that  will  come  out  in  the  next  few 
months.  I  particularly  noted  that  the  federal 
government  neither  embraced  nor  rejected 
Mr.  Reisman's  recommendations.  We  would 
hope  they  would  show  some  leadership  in 
this  sense,  using  the  clout  of  Canada.  To  the 
extent  that  Canada  has  some  real  clout  with 
the  US  auto  manufacturers,  lit  has  to  be  ex- 
ercised at  a  national  level.  I  don't  pretend 
that  Ontario  can  exercise  enough  clout,  as 
Lord  knows,  Canada  has  enough  trouble  in 
exercising  clout. 

I  think  Mr.  Reisman  referred  to  that  in 
suggesting  now  is  not  the  time  to  renegotiate 
the  auto  pact.  I  think  he  was  determining 
that  we  may  not  do  too  well  in  a  renegotia- 
tion. Clearly,  we'll  be  making  some  specific 
further  recommendations,  further  to  those  we 
outlined  in  the  submission  I  tabled  this 
morning. 

[10:15] 

One  of  the  things  we  think  is  important  is 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  capabilities  and 
capacities  of  the  Ontario  auto  parts  produc- 
ers. I  think  we've  got  to  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  actively  compete  for  some  of  that 
business  on  a  fair  basis.  Certainly,  Mr.  Reis- 
man has  recognized  this  part,  and  I  know 
in  studying  the  remarks  he  made  in  his  press 
conference  yesterday,  he's  also  acknowledged 
that's  an  important  thing  we  could  do  to 
put  them  in  a  more  competitive  position. 

Again,  we've  long  been  on  record  as  asking 
for  an  automotive  investment  program  and 
indicated  our  willingness  to  participate  on  a 
one  for  two  basis  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  think  that  would  go  a  long  way  to 
getting  our  fair  share  of  the  action  in  auto 
parts.  We'll  be  saying  more  about  some  of 


the  specifics  after  we've  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  Reisman  recommendations  in  more 
depth  as  well. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary — 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I've  heard  of  the 
one  for  two  offer — would  the  minister  not 
feel  that  despite  the  preferability  of  working 
with  the  federal  government  in  this  regard, 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  Ontario,  as 
potentially  the  largest  gainer  in  this  busi- 
ness, to  act  on  its  own  in  certain  instances 
and,  particularly,  in  research  and  develop- 
ment? 

Was  the  minister  not  as  concerned  as  I 
that  Mr.  Reisman  seemed  to  speak  of  the 
importance  of  auto  parts  and  yet  suggest 
what  looks  to  me  like  a  200  per  cent  write- 
off for  the  assembly  operations  and  is,  indeed, 
a  75  per  cent  writeoff  in  parts?  It's  almost 
a  disincentive  to  the  big  companies  to  involve 
themselves  in  the  parts  area.  I  may  have 
read  it  wrong;  it's  hazardous  after  only  one 
day  on  a  complex  report  to  question  the 
minister  on  it. 

Is  the  minister  not  prepared  to  act  swiftly, 
with  or  without  the  federal  government,  to 
help  our  auto  parts  manufacturers  and  to 
make  sure  they  have  access  to  balanced 
markets,  their  real  fair  share,  in  terms  of 
being  able  to  sell  parts  over  the  next  several 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  obviously  the 
long-term  health  of  any  part  of  the  Ontario 
economy  in  manufacturing,  especially  in  the 
automobile  area,  depends  more  upon  our 
ability  to  innovate  and  to  do  research  and 
development  here,  than  upon  any  long-term 
artificial  government  subsidies  or  incentive 
programs.  For  the  long-term  health— and  this 
is  something  we've  been  arguing  for  quite 
some  time— you've  got  to  look  at  R  and  D. 
That's  where  the  thrust  should  be. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Reis- 
man's report  does  outline  a  number  of  op- 
tional ways  we  could  approach  that  thing,  and 
finally  says  that  as  a  last  resort  the  federal 
government  might  consider  limiting  the 
amounts  of  R  and  D  payments  to  foreign 
affiliates.  That's  a  sort  of  heavy-handed  and 
non-creative  approach.  That's  your  last  gasp. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that  we  must  ap- 
proach encouraging  R  and  D  to  occur  here 
in  a  positive  fashion. 

I  might  add  that  any  time  we  get  into 
these  discussions  with  regard  to,  for  example, 
the  Ford  situation,  obviously  one  of  the 
things  we'll  be  looking  at  in  any  instance  in 
which  there  is  Ontario  money  involved  in  an 
incentive  program  is  to  try  and  make  part  of 
the  deal,  to  the  extent  possible,  a  commitment 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  R  and  D  that's 
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going  to  flow  to  Canada.  That  will  always  be 
a  situation  in  which  we'll  have  to  bargain  as 
best  we  can,  but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that 
will  be  a  very  high  priority  on  the  shopping 
list  when  people  come  in  to  participate  under 
our  incentive  program. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  most  re- 
cently, in  the  Barrie  area  I  believe  it  was, 
the  Hayes-Dana  plant  got  some  direct  assis- 
tance from  this  government  and  they'll  have 
some  of  those  features  resulting  from  the 
moneys  that  have  been  made  available  to 
them  through  Ontario  Development  Corpora- 
tion. We'll  be  approaching  that  and  estab- 
lishing that  as  a  high  priority  whenever  funds 
from  this  government  are  made  available  to 
any  firm  coming  into  the  industry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  is  it  possible  for  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  to  view  this 
document  with  such  complacency,  given  the 
fact  that  it  completely  downplays  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  the  auto  pact  and,  as  the  Globe 
editorial  said,  does  an  end  run  around  the 
whole  question  of  fair  share?  The  minister 
admittedly  has  had  as  short  an  opportunity  to 
review  it  as  we've  had.  How  does  the  minister 
see  in  that  report,  or  what  does  he  read  in 
that  report  that  I  certainly  don't  read,  that 
would  allow  us  to  do  as  the  Premier  of  this 
province  said  earlier  this  year,  and  I  quote: 
"My  view  is  quite  clear  in  this  matter.  This 
is  a  Canadian  market.  The  federal  government 
made  a  pact  with  the  companies  and  the  US 
government.  The  companies  have  received 
millions  of  dollars  in  rebates  and  import 
duties  as  part  of  that  arrangement  and  we 
expect  that  in  return  for  their  dominant  share 
of  sales  in  our  market,  we  have  a  fair  share 
of  the  investment  in  jobs  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can industry."  This  was  in  a  letter  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Perhaps  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism could  tell  us  what  he  sees  in  that  docu- 
ment, that  abominable  document,  that  says 
we  are  going  to  get  our  fair  share  of  trade— 
a  neutral  trade  balance— research  and  de- 
velopment, capital  investment  and  skilled  jobs 
in  the  industry?  What  is  it  the  minister  sees 
in  this  documents  that  no  one  else  seems  to 
see? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nothing.  I  don't  see 
any  great  solutions  lying  in  the  document.  If 
the  member  listened  carefully  to  my  state- 
ment this  morning,  he  would  have  noted  that 
I  had  hardly  embraced  it  as  the  be-all  and 
end-all.  In  fact,  I  am  rather  disappointed 
that  more  aggressive  measures  were  not  de- 
veloped after  that  lenghy  study— for  example, 
to  tackle  the  research  and  development  situa- 
tion. 


I  don't  think,  for  example,  it  is  very  help- 
ful to  point  out  that  we  ought  to  be  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  with  the  United  States  to  get 
out  of  ad  hoc  incentive  business.  I  would 
have  hoped  the  report  would  have  dealt 
more  constructively  with  some  immediate 
steps  we  might  take,  in  this  particularly  im- 
portant Mme  when  all  the  new  investments 
are  being  considered,  to  get  our  fair  share. 

That  is  still  our  goal.  Quite  frankly,  to  be  as 
blunt  as  possible,  I  am  disappointed  there 
aren't  many  more  creative  ideas  developed  by 
the  Reisman  report  to  tackle  that  problem. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  the 
ground  rules  under  which  this  is  going  to  be 
developed  are  changing  a  little  bit.  I  think 
one  of  the  positives  that  has  come  out  of  the 
thing  is  at  least  to  shift  some  people  from 
arguing  that  the  thing  should  be  renegotiated 
entirely  to  an  understanding  that  we  have 
got  to  do  what  we  can  within  that  frame- 
work to  get  a  better  deal  than  we  are  now 
getting. 

Indeed  I  must  say  to  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  even  his  party  has  given  up 
apparently  saying  it  should  be  entirely  re- 
negotiated. Yesterday  he  was  saying  that 
they  agree  now  that  it's  not  the  time  to  re- 
negotiate. That's  just  the  change  from  the 
last  three  months. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Just  like  regional  government; 
we  are  stuck  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville.  We  have 
spent   10  minutes   on  this  first  question. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  minister  if 
his  government  is  prepared  to  increase  re- 
search assistance  to  the  parts  manufacturers 
so  they  could  get  an  advance  jump  in  that 
field  and  increase  our  fair  share? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  they  are  so  poor. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  How  many  giveaways  do 
you  want? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  will  be  having 
more  to  say,  as  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  indicated  yesterday,  with  regard  to 
any  steps  we  might  take  to  deal  with  some 
of  these  problems  after  the  first  ministers' 
conference  in  Ottawa  next  week. 

I  must  repeat  that  the  Liberal  leader  said 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  it.  I 
don't  know  why  that  is  the  case.  To  be  fair, 
I  don't  know  in  what  form  it  was  originally 
presented.  The  Ontario  government  has  in- 
dicated its  willingness  to  participate  on  a 
one-for-two  basis  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment up  to  $50  million  on  our  part  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  automobile  investment 
program.  So  the  sort  of  things  we  are  talking 
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about  in  R  and  D  for  the  auto  parts  industry 
would  well  fit  into  that  sort  of  program. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  was  the  one  that  was 
mentioned  when  we  were  talking  about  Ford 
last  time.  I  recall  it  now. 

PETROCAN 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier,  who  has  had  quite  a 
preoccupation  with  federal  matters  recently 
and  who  commented  to  one  provincial 
Premier,  Mr.  Lougheed,  on  the  matter.  Why 
has  the  Premier  not  come  out  publicly  and 
strongly  in  support  of  the  purchase  by  Petro- 
Canada  of  Pacific  Petroleum?  Does  the 
Premier  not  recognize,  as  Premier  of  a  con- 
suming province,  that  the  Ontario  public  can 
only  benefit  from  the  insight  that  such  a 
purchase  could  give  us  into  reserve  forecasts, 
exploration  prospects,  and  production  costs 
so  that  we  need  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy 
of  very  questionable  information  provided  by 
multinational  giants?  Ontario  is  best  served 
by  having  an  exposure  in  this  industry.  Why 
doesn't  the  Premier  support  the  Petrocan 
acquisition  of  Pacific  Pete? 

Mr.  Martel:  Another  Trotsky  plot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Pacific  Pete,  eh?  Well, 
well,  you  have  really  got  the  lingo. 

An  hon.  member:  He  had  a  call  from 
Gillespie  last  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  very  interested  that 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  apparently 
taking  up  the  cudgels  once  again  for  the 
federal  Minister  of  Energy  or  the  national 
crown  corporation,  Petrocan.  I  think  it  demon- 
strates a  clear  lack  of  confidence  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  our  own  National 
Energy  Board.  It  lacks  complete  confidence 
in  the  federal  ministry. 

Mr.  Ruston:  And  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  understand  that  on 
occasion.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  I  think  one  has  to 
consider  very  carefully  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
dollars,  when  capital  is  limited.  I  guess  in 
excess  in  this  case  of  $1  billion  odd  would 
be  required.  One  has  to  consider  whether 
this  is  an  appropriate  place  when  that  in- 
vestment is  already  there  or  could  be  main- 
tained by  the  private  sector. 

Mr.   Kerrio:   How  do  you  explain  Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  that  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  speaks  lovingly  of  the 
private  sector  when  it  suits  his  point  of  view. 
Today  quite  obviously  he  has  total  lack  of 
confidence  in  it.   I  guess  my  point  of  view 


is  that  one  should  be  very  careful  before 
coming  out  enthusiastically  in  support  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  going  into  a  project  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Are  you  for  it  or  against  it? 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Tell  us  about  Ontario's  in- 
terest in  the  tar  sands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Whether  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  trying  to  prepare  the  ground- 
work for  next  week's  discussions  or  whether 
he  feels  the  federal  government  is  on  rather 
shaky  ground  on  two  or  three  of  these  issues, 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  ought  to  know.  You  are 
on  the  same  ground.  You  are  right  there 
with  them. 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   However,   I  do  have  to 
observe  to  him  that  he  is  not  going  to  get 
me  coming  out  enthusiastically  in  support- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Or  against. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —of  tax  dollars  going  into 
an  investment  which  could  be  just  as  easily 
maintained  by  the  private  sector- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Are  you  for  or  against? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — when  there  are  so  many 
other  projects  that  warrant  the  government's 
consideration.  I  am  really  quite  intrigued  by 
the  fact  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  now  saying  that  Petrocan  should  buy 
Pacific  Pete. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  For  or  against?  What  are 
you  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  exactly  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Why  is  it 
in  a  matter  of  this  considerable  public  im- 
portance, particularly  in  a  consuming  prov- 
ince like  Ontario,  the  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince lis  unable  to  stand  on  his  feet — 

Mr.    Martel:    He   wishes   to  buy   uranium. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  — and  state  clearly  one  way 
or  another  whether  he  is  for  or  against  the 
purchase  by  Petrocan  of  Pacific  Pete?  Why 
does  he  have  to  waffle  on  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  this? 

Furthermore,  when  he  rises  to  his  feet — I 
hope  this  time  to  answer  the  question — is  he 
prepared  ait  that  time  to  say  whether  or  not 
he  understands  that  the  funds  for  this  take- 
over, like  all  commercial  funds  for  all  busi- 
ness takeovers,  will  come  from  banks  and 
are  not  available  for  help  to  the  aged  or  for 
welfare  or  for  any  of  the  other  lofty  aims 
of  which  he  likes  to  speak  from  time  to  time? 

Is  he  prepared  also  to  say  to  this  House 
whether  he   agrees   with  his   federal  leader 
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that  Petrocan  should  be  sold  off  entirely  to 
the  private  sector,  presumably  to  United 
States  interests,  which  seems  to  be  what  his 
federal  leader  is  saying?  Say  whether  you  are 
for  it  or  against  it,  protect  the  people  of 
Ontario  for  a  change,  instead  of  the  corporate 
people,  and  make  sure  they  are  not  misled 
by  this  nonsense  about  homes  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Mart  el:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Since  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  was  making  a  speech  in  his  run  for 
leadership,  would  you  add  five  more  minutes 
to  the  question  period?  There  were  no  ques- 
tions there  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  distinctly  heard  a  three- 
part  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  lost  count  at  the  end  of  a 
dozen. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Which  side  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Balancing  on  the  edge. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Are  you  going  to  do  it  or 
not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Am  I  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  point  out  to 
the  very  distinguished  member  for  Kitchener, 
who  interjected  to  ask  am  I  going  to  do  it 
or  not,  that  the  answer  very  simply  is  that 
I  have  no  control  over  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Lougheed  says  he's  against 
it.  Are  you  for  it  or  against  (it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  see.  In  other  words, 
what  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  this 
House  is  interested  in  knowing  is  whether  I 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  Premier  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Are  you  for  it  or  against  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Unlike  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  is  able  to  make  instant 
judgements  with  a  total  lack  of  knowledge 
in  some  situations,  like  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment, I  would  only  suggest — 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Did  you  really  disown 
the  member  for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock)?  Is 
he  leaving  your  caucus?  He  would  be  very 
welcome  over  here. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Just  answer  the  question. 
Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    Did  you  hear  what  he 
said  about  you  the  other  night? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Just  answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  disowned  your  bill 
totally. 

Interjections. 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  what  day  it  is. 

[10:30] 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  Friday;  tit's  Friday  at 
10:30. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  there  were  three 
parts  to  the  question;  there  may  have  been 
four. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Yes  or  no? 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  in  favour  of  it 
or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Do  I  agree  with  Joe 
Clark? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  No,  that  was  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is,  does  the  Premier  under- 
stand that  the  funds  come  from  banks  and 
not  from  funds  that  could  be  used  for  old- 
age  welfare? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  don't  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  These  are  business-making, 
profit-making  funds  that  would  provide  the 
money  for  that  takeover. 

Mr.  Martel:  Will  you  throw  him  out? 

Mr.   S.  Smith:   Now  answer  the  question! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order:  Am  I  totally  wrong?  Did  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  not  ask  me  whether  I 
agreed   with  Joe  Clark's  point   of  view — 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   In  selling  Petrocan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — that  Petrocan  should 
be  sold  or  not  sold? 

Mr.    S.   Smith:   Yes,   that's   correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right.  I  was  just  try- 
ing to  answer  that  before  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  so  rudely  interrupted  me.  He 
should  have  let  me  finish  the  sentence. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  wouldn't  have  answered 
the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  would  have. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  was  an  exceptionally 
long  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  just  taking  them  in 
reverse  order. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  This  is  not  one  of  the  Premier's 
better  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Do  I  agree  with  Joe 
Clark's  point  of  view  that  perhaps  Petrocan 
should  be  sold? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  "perhaps." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clark 
on  a  number  of  issues.  I  must  confess  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  I  have  not  assessed 
in  depth  whether,  when  Joe  Clark  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  he  would  be  advised  to  sell 
Petrocan.  That's  my  answer. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  don't  know.  He  knows, 
but  you  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Yakabuski:  You  are  terribly  thin- 
skinned,  Smith. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  respect  to  whether 
Petrocan  should  buy  Pacific  Pete,  my  interest 
is  with  the  consumers  of  this  province;  and 
we  have  dealt  with  this  far  more  effectively 
in  terms  of  our  policies  than  the  members 
opposite  ever  have  or  ever  will. 

Mr.  Samis:  It  shows  at  the  gas  pumps  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  real  decision  for 
Petrocan,  the  government  of  Canada  and 
those  directly  involved  in  it,  is:  Is  it  in  the 
public  interest?  We  are  interested  in  terms 
of  price  in  this  province;  we  are  interested 
in  terms  of  security  of  supply. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  oil. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition— and  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  in  this  area— that  the  one  function 
I  see  for  Petrocan  is  involving  itself  in  those 
projects  where  the  private  sector  probably 
is  not  interested.  I  think  this  is  part  of  the 
rationale  initially  for  Petrocan. 

I  would  have  to  say  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  before  he  goes  out  and,  rather 
blithely  and  perhaps  with  little  consideration, 
says  he  would  support  the  spending  of  $1 
billion,  that  whether  the  money  is  coming 
from  the  major  banks  or  wherever  it  is 
coming  from,  it  is  capital;  it  is  money  that 
might  be  used  by  the  private  sector.  Petro- 
can's  indebtedness  shows,  just  as  ours  does 
when  we  borrow  money,  whether  it's  Ontario 
Hydro  or  some  other  crown  corporation. 

For  him  to  make  an  instant  judgement 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  very 
unwise.  If  he  is  going  to  be  disappointed  be- 
cause he  will  not  get  me  to  commit  myself 
to  a  subject  where  actually  I  have  no  say  in 
any  event,  I  just  have  to  disappoint  him. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  As  a  final  supplementary:  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Premier  now  says 
that,  since  he  has  no  say  in  the  matter,  he 
will  not  give  his  opinion  to  this  House,  may  I 
ask  him  how  come  he  has  been  spending  so 
much  time  lately  commenting  on  nothing 
but  federal  policy,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out; 
and  why  he  will  not  recognize  that  Ontario 
suffers  when  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
multinational  companies  that  give  us  their 
forecasts  of  oil  reserves  and  exploration  costs, 
and  when  we  have  no  exposure  in  that  field 
ourselves  to  know  what  the  real  facts  are? 
Why  doesn't  he  protect  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  isn't  aware  of  the 
process.  It  is  ultimately  the  National  Energy 
Board  that  makes  these  forecasts  and  deter- 
minations. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  Using  the  multinationals' 
facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position is  saying  that  the  National  Energy 
Board  is  totally  irrelevant  and  totally  in- 
competent, that's  his  judgement  to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Who  appointed  them 
anyway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  I  state  that  I  don't 
have  any  say,  this  government  doesn't  con- 
trol what  Petrocan  does.  It  has  no  control 
whatsoever,  and  he  well  knows  it. 

I  have  been  making  some  comments  about 
federal  policy,  yes. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  people  across  the  floor 
want  to  defend  them  left,  right  and  centre, 
and  it  varies  from  those  extremes  to  the  others 
depending  on  the  day  of  the  week.  Be  my 
guest. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  defend  the  purchase  of 
Pacific  Pete;  that's  for  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  be  having  some 
more  comments  about  federal  policy  next 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  you  don't  have  the  guts 
to  state  your  position  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  don't  have  a  posi- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  the  member  will 
be  surprised  at  one  or  two  things  I  may  say 
next  week.  He  may  even  disagree  with  them. 
He  may  even  agree  with  one  or  two  for  his 
own  political  interests. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  don't  have  a 
position. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  a  time  for  strength. 

ONTARIO  HYDRO  BORROWING 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  great  risk 
to  the  collective  sanity  of  the  chamber,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Premier.  He  talked 
about  Ontario  Hydro  in  his  reply  and  about 
the  limitations  on  capital  availability.  I  won- 
der if  he  has  any  concerns  about  the  recent 
issue  offered  by  Ontario  Hydro— $250  million 
with  an  interest  rate  of  over  nine  per  cent  in 
the  United  States  with  a  payback  of  some- 
thing like  $950  million  over  30  years?  I  won- 
der if  the  Premier  thinks  it's  a  good  idea  to 
do  that,  given  the  fact  that  according  to 
Ontario  Hydro  themselves  we  are  going  to 
have  excess  capacity  up  to  1985,  and  given 
the  fact  as  well  that  documentation  by  the 
Treasurer  shows  there  is  going  to  be  a  lack 
of  capital  availability  for  Ontario  Hydro  by 
the  early  1980s? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  say  this  at  all 
facetiously,  but  I  think  if  the  member  con- 
sulted with  his  colleague  from  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  he  would  find  that  the 
$250  million  capital  requirement  of  Hydro 
for  this  year  is  to  pay  for  capital  expansion 
that  is  already  in  progress.  This  money  is 
being  borrowed  to  finance  the  operation  of 
Hydro  for  construction  projects,  transmission 
lines,  most  of  them  providing  employment 
which  members  on  that  side  of  the  House 
along  with  ourselves  want. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  is  in  direct  competition  with 
the  free-enterprise  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  also  say  to  the 
acting  leader  of  the  party,  when  these  funds 
were  borrowed  the  rating  for  this  province 
was  reviewed;  it  is  still  triple-A;  it  is  with- 
out question,  in  terms  of  today's  marketplace, 
a  very  advantageous  issue.  I  think  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  should  be  proud  of  the 
financial  position  of  this  province  that  enables 
Ontario  Hydro  to  borrow  this  amount  of 
money  in  the  capital  markets  of  the  world 
at  a  rate  that  is  very  competitive  and  where 
the  triple-A  rating  of  this  province  was  still 
maintained. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Money  lenders  love  big 
spenders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  might  find  some  of 
them  in  your  riding;  be  careful. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  Premier  not  aware  of 
the  excess  capacity  in  Ontario  Hydro?  Further, 
would  he  comment  on  the  suggestion  by 
Ontario  Hydro  that  if  the  availability  of 
capital  does  become  limited  in  the  early 
1980s  revenues  could  come  from  taxation 
or  from  pension  funds  in  the  province?  Does 
he  agree  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  aware  of  some  of 
these  things.  I  would  only  say  to  the  acting 
leader  of  the  party,  and  I  think  he  should 
be  very  careful-I  am  not  going  to  turn  the 
question  around,  but  what  the  acting  leader 
of  the  party  is  really  saying  is  that  Ontario 
Hydro  should  not  borrow  this  $250  million 
to  complete  or  continue  some  of  the  projects 
under  way.  If  he  is  saying  to  us— 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  that  is  not  what  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  exactly  what  he 
is  saying.  You  have  to  have  the  dough  to  pay 
the  bills.  Ontario  Hydro  needs  the  $250 
million  to   maintain   its   capital  program. 

Mr.  Laughren:  To  continue  the  expansion 
plans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  he  wants  us  to  close 
them  down,  if  he  wants  several  thousand 
people  out  of  work,  then  he  should  stand  up 
and  say  so. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  be  so  foolish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly  consumption  is 
down  somewhat,  but  the  capital  program  is 
there  and  must  be  continued  and  that  is  what 
this  $250  million  is  for. 

Mr.  Warner:  Don't  be  silly;  you  know 
better  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  don't  think  he 
wants  us  to  say  to  Ontario  Hydro,  "Cut 
back  further  on  your  construction  program." 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Understanding  that  the 
utility  is  now  overbuilt  over  peak  annual 
demand— according  to  the  Premier's  own 
ministry  figures,  by  44  per  cent  and  accord- 
ingly to  a  calculation  I  have  made,  applying 
it  to  the  thermal  system,  60  per  cent  over- 
built- 

Interjection. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  right,  and  the  figure 
is  credible.  Where  on  earth  is  the  Premier 
going  to  close  the  gap  between  the  utility 
and  the  ministry  so  that  this  kind  of  over- 
building and  this  kind  of  overrun  is  going 
to  stop  and  not  simply  carry  on  like  some 
great  avalanche— that's  a  good  word— that 
cannot  be  slowed  down?  When  is  the  Premier 
going  to  bring  some  rationale  to  the  utility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  honourable  member 
can  be  critical  of  Ontario  Hydro,  that  is  his 
privilege.  I  would  say  to  him  that  Ontario 
Hydro  has  reduced  its  expansion  program. 
If  the  honourable  member  is  suggesting  that 
it  be  further  reduced — that  there  be  cancel- 
lation of  programs  that  are  under  way — it 
is  his  right  to  say  so.  Just  tell  us.  Does  he 
want  Wesleyville  to  stop?  Does  he  want  Dar- 
lington to  stop?  Just  what  over-capacity  is  it 
that  he  is  concerned  about?  Which  particular 
project  is  it  that  he  wants  stopped? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Bruce  heavy  water  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  doesn't  he  come 
out  and  say  so? 

At  the  same  time  as  he  is  doing  his  analysis 
of  the  extent  of  capacity  over  peak,  and 
these  projects  he  enumerates  for  us  that  he 
wants  cancelled,  would  he  please  calculate 
for  us  the  job  imoact  in  those  particular  com- 
munities across  this  province? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  don't  like  being  the 
government.  Shift  it  over,  Bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that  would  also 
be  very  interesting  as  part  of  any  analysis 
the  member  might  make. 

What  happened  to  your  eye? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  was  talking  when  he 
should  have  been  listening. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  Premier  tell  us  what  steps  the  cabinet 
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has  taken  to  remedy  the  situation  where  they 
approved  capital  projects  such  as  the  heavy 
water  plants  at  Bruce  at  about  a  third  of  the 
figure  of  the  final  cost  so  that  they  get  an 
escalated  price?  Can  he  tell  us  why  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  is  so  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  absolute  completion  of 
heavy  water  plant  D  on  the  Bruce  Peninsula, 
in  view  of  the  federal  government's  announced 
intentions  to  at  least  negotiate  with  Quebec 
to  proceed  with  La  Prade?  This  will  give 
both  Ontario  and  the  federal  government  an 
over-supply  of  heavy  waiter  which  we  will 
not  be  able  to  use  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  honourable  mem- 
ber is  saying  to  me,  about  government  policy 
here  and  our  concern  about  heavy  water  and 
Ontario  Hydro,  that  we  should  be — shall  we 
say — at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  whims  of  the 
government  of  Canada  with  respect  to  La 
Prade,  then  I  am  very  disappointed  because 
I  didn't  think  he  would  take  that  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  have  over-produced  for 
your  own  needs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  about  your  own  mem- 
bers? Don't  you  listen  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  decision  to 
move  ahead  with  La  Prade,  whenever  that 
decision  was  made,  you  know  our  point  of 
view  on  it.  If  the  government  of  Canada 
says  today,  for  whatever  reason,  La  Prade 
should  go  ahead,  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 
We  have  made   that  point  of  view  known. 

If  the  member  is  saying  to  us  we  should 
back  off,  we  should  let  the  pressures  mount 
so  that  La  Prade  can  go  ahead  and  we  can 
stop  activity  here,  I  think  that  would  be  very 
disturbing  to  a  number  of  people  who  are 
involved  in  the  project.  I  would  just  say 
to  the  honourable  member,  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  the  government  of  Canada  to  sort 
of  jockey  people  around.  That's  not  the  way 
they  should  be  doing  business. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  chicken  game  is  silly. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  chicken  game  is  costing 
us  millions  of  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  you  want  us  to  play 
chicken  and  get  out.  That's  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sell  it  to  the  LCBO.  Sell  the 
water  to  the  LCBO. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  heavy  water?  Are  you  going  to  swim  in 
it? 

LEARNING-DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development. 


In  view  of  the  fact  the  Ontario  Association 
for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  has 
presented  a  brief  to  her  government  indicat- 
ing that  only  one  child  in  eight  with  learning 
disabilities  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  re- 
ceiving the  kind  of  education  they  require, 
could  the  minister  tell  us  what  action  she  and 
her  colleagues  in  the  Social  Development  field 
are  taking  to  rectify  this  really  deplorable 
situation? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  This  has  been  a  very 
difficult  policy  decision  to  make.  I  am  sure 
the  member  is  aware  of  the  many  diverse 
opinions  from  those  people  who  are  involved 
in  this  particular  area  of  providing  help  for 
children  with  learning  disabilities.  I  think 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  there  will  be 
a  policy  statement  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  supplementary,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  common  agree- 
ment—there may  be  diverse  opinions,  but 
there's  a  common  agreement  that  something 
should  have  been  done  long  before  now— 
could  the  minister  tell  us  how  it  is  that  40 
school  boards  have  no  programs  at  all  for 
special  education  and— this  is  really  distressing 
—120  school  boards  have  no  program  for  early 
identification  of  learning  disability  problems? 
Would  the  minister  do  a  very  constructive 
thing  when  she's  dealing  with  this  whole 
problem  and  call  forth  for  third  reading  the 
bill  that  was  brought  into  this  chamber  by 
my  colleague  from  Carleton  East  (Ms. 
Gigantes)  and  passed  by  this  entire  chamber? 
Why  doesn't  the  minister  do  that?  That  would 
solve  part  of  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  there  have  been  funds  within  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  budget  for  those  various 
school  boards  to  provide  programs  in  this 
area.  Not  all  have  taken  advantage. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Make  it  mandatory. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  As  I  pointed  out  to  the 
member,  I  expect  that  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  making  an  announcement  in 
this  area  very  soon. 

An  hon.  member:  You  didn't  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Supplementary:  In  the 
light  of  the  minister's  response  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Nickel  Belt,  would  she  indicate  to  us 
if  in  fact  there  will  be  some  sort  of  encourage- 
ment for  school  boards  to  spend  money  on 
special  education?  In  fact,  they  only  get  the 
grants  if  they  spend  money.  Is  she  going  to 
alter  the  grant  structure  so  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  spend  money  on  special  edu- 
cation? 
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*  Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  If  the  encouragement 
means  financial  incentives,  yes,  that  would  be 
possible. 

[10:45] 

Mr.  Mart  el:  Having  been  just  this  week 
with  a  child  who  was  attempting  to  get  to 
the  Gow  school  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  the  Sudbury  Board 
of  Education  indicated  they  had  the  facilities 
for  such  a  student— I  don't  believe  it  and  indi- 
cated such— would  the  minister  tell  me  how 
often  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  looking 
into  those  school  boards  which  say  they  have 
the  facilities  so  as  to  determine  exactly  what 
types  of  programs  are  being  offered?  I  think 
most  of  them  are  most  ineffective. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I  would  imagine  that  is 
a  judgemental  value  those  school  boards  have 
made.  It  is  a  very  sensitive  and  very  emo- 
tional issue.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
parents  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact 
that  indeed  those  school  boards  do  have  the 
capacity  to  provide  for  their  children.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  issue,  but  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  resolve  it  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Warner:  There's  no  leadership  over 
there. 

GRACE-MacINNIS  CO-OPERATIVE 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Would  the 
minister  explain  why  it  is  that  Grace- 
Maclnnis  Co-Operative  Incorporated  has  been 
forced  since  January  1978  to  use  its  limited 
resources  to  maintain  the  supplement  units 
while  awaiting  its  provincial  grant?  When 
can  they  expect  their  provincial  grant  for  the 
supplement  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
inform  the  House  that  Grace-Maclnnis  Co- 
operative Incorporated  made  an  application, 
through  the  ministry,  to  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  back  in  September 
1977. 

I  understand  my  predecessor  indicated  to 
the  board  of  directors  that  he  was  prepared 
to  review  their  application  seriously  and  in 
depth  and  to  try  to  facilitate  what  they  had 
asked  for. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  information  had  to 
go  on  to  CMHC  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, it  was  not  until  very  late  in  September 
1978  that  all  of  the  information  requested 
of  the  co-op  was  supplied  and  transmitted 
to  our  friends  at  CMHC  in  Ottawa.  It  has 
only  been  in  recent  weeks  that  our  ministry 
has  got  down  to  some  further  discussion  with 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  co-op. 


I  hope  that  within  the  next  period  of  weeks 
we  will  conclude  our  agreement  on  the  type 
of  subsidy  we  will  afford  to  this  particular 
co-op.  Indeed,  I  might  say  that  Grace- 
Maclnnis  is  not  the  only  co-op  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  I  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —that  has  been  re- 
questing a  more  substantial  percentage  of 
rent-geared-to-income  or  rent  supplement 
units  within  their  co-op.  There  are  a  number 
of  them,  and  we  are  trying  to  review  each 
and  every  one. 

The  policy  of  the  ministry  has  been— and 
I  think  it  has  been  generally  accepted— that 
we  would  go  to  a  maximum  position  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  units  in  any  given  co-op.  In 
the  case  of  most  of  the  co-ops  we  are  having 
difficulty  with,  very  clearly  they  want  to  go 
somewhat  beyond  the  25  per  cent  factor. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  they  asked  for  the  increase  early 
last  year  because  they  had  to  get  the  minis- 
ter's approval— I  myself  participated  in  that 
request,  so  I  am  aware  of  it— and  the  re- 
quest, for  an  increase  from  25  per  cent  to 
38  per  cent,  was  acceded  to?  Why,  then,  is 
the  minister  only  dealing  with  it  as  of  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  think  I  covered  that 
in  my  first  answer  to  the  member.  Very 
clearly,  I  said  there  had  been  an  application 
by  the  co-op  board  of  directors,  indicating 
what  they  would  like  to  have  as  support 
factors  from  the  provincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernments for  their  co-op.  I  also  said  that  all 
the  information  required  to  arrive  at  a  final 
determination  of  what  governments  are  going 
to  participate  in  in  the  given  project  was 
not  supplied. 

Eventually  it  came  to  CMHC  in  the  late 
months  of  the  current  year— August  or  Sep- 
tember—with a  report  back  to  my  ministry  in 
late  September.  Since  then,  as  I  have  already 
said,  our  people  in  the  ministry  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  co-operative  group  to  try  to  find  a  reason- 
able settlement. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  it  any  further 
at  this  point,  because  we  are  still  coming 
to  discussions  with  them.  I  hope  that  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  go 
before  Management  Board  of  Cabinet  to 
request  funding  for  that  particular  co-op. 

ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

Mr.  Swart:  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer, 
my  question  will  be  to  the  Premier.  He  will 
know  that  the  average  residential  property 
tax  rate  has  increased  by  55  per  cent  in  the 
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last  four  years  and  he  must  know  also  that 
this  excessive  rate  of  increase,  far  above 
average  wages  and  salaries  and  the  inflation 
rate,  is  due  more  to  the  reduced  percentages 
of  transfer  payments  paid  by  the  province 
than  to  excessive  spending  by  municipalities. 
Won't  he  realize  then,  that  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  transfer  payments  to  five  per  cent- 
Some  hon.  members:  Question. 
Mr.  Swart:  —as  announced  by  the  Treas- 
urer yesterday,  doesn't  reduce  overall  taxation 
in  the  province,  but  simply  shifts  yet  more 
taxes  to  property  tax  payers,  a  regressive 
move- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  question  there 
someplace? 

An  hon.  member:  Speech. 
Mr.  Swart:  Yes,  I  just  asked  one,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  puts  a  bigger  share  on  the  lower 
income  earners.  Won't  the  Premier  intervene 
with  the  Treasurer  and  assure  a  more 
adequate  level  of  transfers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  very  distinguished  member  reading  part 
of  a  speech  he's  probably  going  to  deliver 
tonight  somewhere,— 

Mr.  Deans:  Good  speech  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —or  perhaps  delivered 
last  night  somewhere,  or  probably  has  been 
delivering  with  changes  of  words  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  wasn't  the  question 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  really  wasn't,  was 
it,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  This  isn't  the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it's  not  the  answer 
vet  either.  I'm  aware  of  the  concern  the 
honourable  member  feels.  I  live  in  a  munic- 
iDaliity  that  shares  these  same  concerns.  The 
Treasurer  pointed  out  yesterday  that  we've 
appreciated  the  co-operation  we've  had  from 
the  municipalities  and  school  boards  in  an 
effort  to  restrain.  We're  not  suggesting  that — 

Mr.   Foulds:   Been   trying   our  patience. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — our  transfer  payments 
will  enable  the  municipalities  to  expand  their 
services  et  cetera.  We  know  it's  difficult.  I 
must  say  to  the  honourable  member  that  I 
really  am  quite  prepared  to  talk  to  the 
Treasurer  any  time,  but  I  think  the  figure 
there  is  what  we  believe  to  be  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances  and  the  figure  that 
we'll  be  working  with. 

While  I'm  on  my  feet,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  in  the  absence  of  the  member 
for   Rainy  River  (Mr.   T.   P.  Reid),   I  would 


like  to  congratulate  him  and  through  him 
his  brother  who  has  now  become  the  new 
federal  Minister  of  Federal-Provincial  Rela- 
tions, which  may  mean  a  great  thing  from 
our  standpoint.  I'd  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  may  mean  a  great  thing 
from  his  standpoint. 

Mr.  Swart:  May  I  ask  the  Premier  by  way 
of  supplementary  if  he's  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine closely  the  statement  of  his  Treasurer 
yesterday  in  which  he  said  that  he  would 
meet  the  request  of  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Liaison  Committee  in  its  resolution  that 
transfer  of  provincial  funds  to  municipalities 
in  1979-80  would  be  commensurate  with  the 
rate  of  growth  of  provincial  transfers.  Then 
on  the  next  page  he  says,  "The  estimated 
overall  growth  of  expenditures  would  be 
about  six  per  cent  in  total."  Yet  he  says  he's 
only  going  to  give  municipalities  five  per 
cent. 

Does  the  Premier  not  think  that  is  a  bit 
of  chiselling  on  the  part  of  the  Treasurer 
to  withhold  that  $40  million  that  he  promised 
just  one  paragraph  before? 

Mr.  Mancini:  Easy  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  want  the  honour- 
able member  to  become  exercised  or  too 
upset.  I  know  he's  going  to  be  here  for 
the  Treasurer's  estimates  which  will  be  on 
in  five  or  10  minutes.  The  Treasurer  will  be 
here  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  subject  to 
discuss  with  the  Treasurer  at  some  length. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
question  period  on  this  issue — 

Mr.  Swart:  Just  say  you  will  pay  the  $40 
million. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Then  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — when  the  honourable 
member  has  this  opportunity  with  the  Treas- 
urer in  just  a  very  few  moments. 

Mr.  Swart:  No  answer. 

SANCTUARY  PARK  CEMETERY 

Mr.  MacBeth:  I  have  an  inquiry  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations. 

Mr.   Mancini:   Oh,  careful;  talk  to  Frank. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Topless  waitresses. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  It  concerns  Sanctuary  Park 
Cemetery  in  Etobicoke  and  the  minister's 
powers  under  the  Cemeteries  Act.  Will  the 
minister  review  the  plans  of  the  cemetery 
to  construct  an  extensive  wall  of  above- 
ground,  three-  to  four-tiered  burial  vaults 
along  the  southwestern  border  of  its  property? 
Further,  will  he  give  consideration  as  to 
whether   this   form   of  vault  construction   is 
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both  desirable  and  suitable  for  cemeteries  in 
urban  areas  within  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  what  he  asked  you 
last  night,  Frank. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  a  great  diversity  in 
that  ministry,  isn't  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a 
few  moments.  This  is  a  rather  significant 
problem. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Why  don't  you  make  a 
statement  then? 

An  hon.  member:  He's  going  to,  right  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Look  out,  he  will  take  you 
outside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  this  case,  Sanctuary 
Park,  which  had  relatively  low  or  conven- 
tional types  of  memorial  markers,  went  to 
the  borough  of  Etobicoke  some  time  ago 
and  received  permission  to  build  up  to  six 
20-foot-high  mausoleum-type  crypts.  Subse- 
quently, the  borough  of  Etobicoke  decided 
it  had  been  in  error  in  giving  the  permission. 
They  discovered  their  error  after  they  saw 
the  first  part  of  the  first  mausoleum  under 
construction. 

At  that  time,  the  borough  of  Etobicoke 
quashed  its  building  approval  and  the  case 
went  to  court.  The  courts  have  now  ruled 
that  Etobicoke  didn't  have  the  right,  after 
giving  approval,  to  take  it  away,  construction 
having  begun. 

Last  week,  construction  began  on  phase 
two  of  that  first  mausoleum.  I  issued  a  stop- 
work  order  on  the  grounds  that  the  court 
decision  had  not  yet  reached  the  cemeteries 
branch  of  my  ministry.  I  am  not  goinc  to  give 
anproval  to  further  construction  of  this  tvpe 
of  mausoleum  until  the  proprietors  of  this 
cemetery  work  out  their  difficulties  with  their 
neighbours. 

An  urban  cemetery  fufils  a  very  personal 
and  a  very  vital  need  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  certainly  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  reflects  the  feelings  of 
oeoole  toward  those  who  have  passed  away. 
1  don't  want  new  types  of  construction  or 
new  types  of  programs,  albeit  at  one  time 
thev  were  approved  by  a  municipality,  to 
turn  a  cemetery — 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Into  a  highrise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  — and  a  neighbourhood 
into  a  fractious,  adversarial  arena. 

In  order  of  the  questions  asked  by  the 
member  for  Humbert  number  one,  yes,  we 
will  review  this  type  of  construction,  particu- 
larly in  urban  areas;  second,  I  am  withholding 
the  approval  of  the  ministry  on  the  additions 
on  this  site  until  the  cemetery  and  the  bor- 


ough of  Etobicoke  can  satisfy  our  branch 
that  it  is  in  conformity,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  wishes  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  going  to  be  pokey 
from  now  on  in  any  of  these  affairs.  It  is  a 
very  serious,  very  sensitive  matter  and  it 
should  be  handled  in  a  way  that  it  doesn't 
become  a  political  football  in  the  middle 
of  a  neighbourhood. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment,  with  respect  trj — 

Hon.    Mr.   Davis:    How   about   turkeys? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  We'll  get  to  that  later — with 
respect  to  contamination  of  water  in  Port 
Loring. 

Why  haven't  residents  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  contaminated  wells  had  blood 
tests,  since  this  spill  took  place  over  two 
years  ago?  Even  though  this  question  was 
asked  yesterday,  it  wasn't  answered:  why 
did  the  ministry  not  issue  an  order  under 
section  17  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act  to  clean  up  this  spill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  said  yesterday  that  we 
thought  the  chance  of  contamination  from 
the  water  from  the  contaminated  wells  that 
was  consumed  by  the  residents,  was  very 
slight.  I  also  said  that  if  the  residents  feel 
they  would  like  to  have  those  tests,  I'm  sure 
the  Minister  of  Health  and  I  are  agreed  that 
we  are  more  than  prepared  to  have  that  done. 

il  think  the  residents  would  agree  the 
chances  of  their  being  injured  by  this  water, 
since  they've  had  a  fresh  supply  ever  since 
this  spill,  are  rather  slight.  However,  if  they 
want  those  tests  done  we're  certainly  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

The  reason  we  didn't  issue  an  order  was 
simplv  because  the  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding favourably.  The  residents  did  have 
a  supplv  of  water;  granted  not  as  convenient 
a  supply  as  they  had  prior  to  the  spill.  Thfi 
company  was  making  those  efforts  and  now 
has  constructed  the  well. 

There  was  no  r>oint  to  the  order  if  things 
were  moving  satisfactorily.  And  in  our  opin- 
ion, they  were.  The  order  could  do  very 
little  more  than  to  speed  up  what  in  our 
opinion  was  going  satisfactorily. 
[11:00] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  didn't  even  ask  his  own 
supplementary.  He  only  asked  one  question. 
I'd  like  to  ask  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  the  leaders'  day  you 
know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  spent  about  30  minutes 
on  leaders'  questions  and  we've  just  had  our 
first  go- around. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  And  24  of  them  on  those  of 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Could  the  minister  please  get 
his  facts  straight?  Can  he  explain  to  the 
House  why  these  poor  people  there  have  had 
to  hire  their  own  lawyer  now? 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
asked  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  have  they  not  received 
a  cent  in  compensation?  Why  is  it  that, 
despite  a  consultant's  report  which  says  the 
longer  the  cleanup  is  delayed  the  more  spread 
will  occur  at  the  spill?  Why  has  the  cleanup 
not  been  done?  And  will  the  pipes  get 
through  to  the  new  well  before  the  freeze-up? 

I  asked  this  yesterday  and  the  minister 
hasn't  answered  it.  Could  he  please  get  the 
facts  about  this  and  make  us  aware  whether 
this  matter  is  going  to  be  settled?  Just  by  the 
way,  did  he  know  that  this  spill  occurred  a 
year  before  the  ministry  heard  about  it?  So 
there  was  consumption  of  that  water. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Will  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  end  the  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position had  a  great  container  in  the  House 
that  was  95  per  cent  gasoline.  We  know 
there  was  100  per  cent  concentration  of  gaso- 
line in  the  well.  No  one,  I  think,  was  likely 
to  be  unaware  they  were  drinking  gasoline.  I 
think  the  member  himself  has  a  problem  in 
getting  some  of  his  facts  straight.  It  doesn't 
flow  one  way. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  said  that  when  I  brought 
it  in,  Harry. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Well  why  did  you  bring 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Why  would  the  member 
bring  it?  That  was  the  implication  he  made. 

I  would  hope  this  ministry  is  not  expected 
to  go  around  to  every  single  well  in  Ontario, 
day  after  day,  making  sure  there  was  no  con- 
tamination. If  the  people  want  our  assistance 
I  think  the  onus  is  on  the  residents  to  call  the 
ministry  and  ask  for  help.  I  think  that's  a 
logical,  reasonable  approach  to  take. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  did  that  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  And  as  soon  as  they  did 
we  made  every  effort  to  assist  the  residents. 

When  it  comes  to  the  legal  requirements 
for  redressing  the  inconveniences  they  had,  I 
don't  think  that's  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministry.  I  believe  that  should  be  settled  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Surely,  that's  what  our 
legal  system  is  all  about. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  not  a  continuing  problem.  We  accept  that 
responsibility.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
soil  removed  and  we  are  continuing  to  moni- 


tor and  attempting  to  control  the  spill  the 
best  way  possible.  But  if  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  asking  us  as  a  ministry  to  go 
into  the  courts  of  law  to  redress  any  incon- 
venience on  the  part  of  the  residents,  I  think 
he  is  asking  for  something  that  shouldn't  be 
done  in  our  system. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Will  the  minister  com- 
ment on  the  discrepancy  between  his  state- 
ment and  the  statement  of  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  regarding  the  sub 
judice  rule  on  the  Cantrakon  decision?  On 
October  30  he  said  during  consideration  of 
Housing  ministry  estimates:  "I  have  indicated 
clearly  and  supported  the  documentation  of 
sub  judice  by  the  Attorney  General  and  by 
outside  legal  counsel." 

On  October  31  he  stated:  "I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Attorney  General's  office  that 
the  matter  is  sub  judice  and,  therefore,  it  is 
inappropriate  for  me  to  reply  at  this  time." 

On  November  7  he  stated:  "I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Attorney  General's  office  that 
the  matter  is  sub  judice  and,  therefore,  it  is 
inappropriate  for  me  to  reply  at  this  time." 
This  was  in  answer  to  my  written  question. 

On  November  20  I  received  an  answer 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General: 
"No  specific  legal  opinions  have  been  pre- 
pared in  relation  to  the  Cantrakon  decision, 
which  is  an  application  to  the  divisional  court 
for  judicial  review  pursuant  to  the  Judicial 
Review  Procedures  Act." 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  you  understand  that,  Bill? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Could  the  minister  explain 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
simply.  At  the  time  the  whole  item  became  a 
legal  operation  with  the  notice  of  a  court 
hearing,  my  ministry  inquired  of  the  Attorney 
General  through  the  deputy  minister  in  that 
ministry  for  advice  and  guidance.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  a  reply  to  the  member  back  a  few 
weeks  ago,  advice  and  guidance  is  exactly 
what  we  were  given. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  quoted  three  state- 
ments by  the  minister  stating  he  has  referred 
this  matter  to  the  Attorney  General.  I  also 
quoted  the  answer  dated  November  20  from 
the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General,  which  says  it  had  not  been  re 
quested. 

My  question  was,  why  is  there  this  dis- 
crepancy? My  next  one  is,  what  is  he  hiding? 
Has  he  committed  something  so  gross  that  he 
has  to  hide  behind  the  sub  judice  rule?  In 
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fact,  he  has  to  tell  us  he  has  consulted  the 
Attorney  General  when  in  actuality,  he  has 
not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  I  would  hide  absolutely 
nothing.  Even  if  I  did  give  it  to  him,  he 
wouldn't  understand  what  it  was  all  about 
to  start  with. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  has  forgotten  what  you 
will  never  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Are  you  all  cheering 
for  the  Alouettes  or  for  Edmonton?  Have 
you  made  up  your  minds  yet?  By  the  sound 
of  it,  you  are  at  the  game  already. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  tell  you,  if  I  threw 
you  a  pass,  you  would  fumble  it  as  well,  so 
don't  worry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  he  the  acting  Premier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  but  I  will  tell  the 
member  that  he  is  not  a  very  good  acting 
leader,  so  he  shouldn't  worry  about  it 

Mr.  Martel:  Bill,  if  you  only  had  a  few 
more  bodies  you  could  replace  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  made  the  inquiries 
of  the  Attorney  General's  department.  I  think 
if  the  member  reads  the  statement,  very 
clearly  it  said  there  was  no  written  reply 
given  to  my  particular  ministry.  There  were 
discussions  by  my  deputy,  who  is  a  lawyer 
by  the  way,  along  with  the  lawyers  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Labour  has 
the  answer  to  several  questions  previously 
asked. 

THREAT  TO  ELDORADO  EMPLOYEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Recently  the  members  for 
Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel)  and  Port  Arthur 
(Mr.  Foulds)  asked  me  about  a  newspaper 
report  that  suggested  a  worker  would  be 
fired  by  his  employer  should  he  appear  at 
an  environmental  assessment  hearing  in  Port 
Hope  regarding  the  construction  of  a  facility 
for  Eldorado  Nuclear.  Officials  of  my  ministry 
have  spoken  to  the  federal  government 
officials  from  Environment  Canada  to  obtain 
more  information  about  this  case.  I  have 
been  informed  the  assessment  hearing  has 
been  ordered  as  a  result  of  a  federal  cabinet 
directive  and  thus,  as  it  falls  under  no  federal 
statute,  there  is  no  protection  for  reprisal 
for  individuals  who  wish  to  appear  at  such 
hearings. 

Furthermore,  I  understand  the  individual 
or  individuals  involved  were  not  represented 


by  a  trade  union.  However,  as  I  understand 
the  situation,  he  would  still  be  able,  under 
recent  revisions  of  the  Canada  Labour  Code, 
to  grieve  any  reprisal  that  might  occur.  How- 
ever, in  this  particular  situation,  I  am  in- 
formed that  despite  the  threats  the  individual 
did  appear  at  the  hearings  and  no  reprisals 
will  take  place. 

I  believe,  however,  this  issue  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  should  be  some  legisla- 
tion to  protect  from  reprisal  workers  who 
appear  at  various  hearings  or  report  viola- 
tions of  any  laws  or  regulations  to  govern- 
ment agencies.  I  am  discussing  this  question 
with  officials  in  my  ministry. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  if 
the  discussion  with  his  officials  with  regard 
to  this  matter  includes  either  an  amendment 
to  the  Employment  Standards  Act  or  an 
amendment  to  the  Human  Rights  Code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  exact  route  that 
might  be  considered  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
cussed. 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Last  week  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  asked  me 
several  questions  regarding  claims  for  lung 
cancer  cases  for  foundry  workers  currently 
before  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 
I  have  checked  with  the  board  who  inform 
me  the  figures  I  gave  the  member  at  the 
time  regarding  the  number  and  disposition 
of  claims,  were  correct. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  member's 
question  inquiring  where  in  the  foundries 
exposure  took  place,  I  am  advised,  as  I 
announced  in  the  House  on  November  12, 
that  comprehensive  detailed  investigations 
regarding  all  foundry  worker  claims  are  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  the  board.  Once 
these  investigations  have  been  completed,  it 
will  be  possible  to  detail  when  and  how  ex- 
posure took  place  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
claimants. 

Regarding  the  member's  inquiries  about 
lung  cancer  cases  among  silver  workers,  I 
am  advised  the  board  is  not  aware  of  any 
claims  currently  before  it  on  behalf  of  silver 
workers.  Should  the  member  have  any  in- 
formation about  such  a  claim,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  With  regard  to  the  answer 
the  Minister  of  Labour  has  just  given,  the 
figure  he  gave  me  was  22  cases  plus  six  at 
Algoma,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
are  all  deceased.  There  is  obviously  at  least 
one,  Mr.  Polowy,  who  I  am  dealing  with 
myself,  who  is  still  living.  I  am  wondering 
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whether  or  not  the  minister's  figures  are  com- 
plete. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  if  the  member 
would  look  at  the  record,  I  did  indicate 
that  there  was  one  surviving  claimant. 

PROBE  OF  CAR  PURCHASES 

Mr.  Mancini:  In  the  absence  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  in  view  of  the  concern 
this  matter  has  caused  in  my  riding,  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  question  to  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  talking  to  the  chairman 
of  Hydro. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Whose  appointment  is  he 
approving? 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  wonder  if  the  Premier  is 
aware,  or  if  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  aware,  that  Revenue  Canada  has 
asked  some  Essex  county  car  dealers  to  supply 
the  names  of  people  who  bought  expensive 
cars  in  1976  and  1977  so  that  checks  can  be 
made  against  the  buyers'  income  tax  state- 
ments. Would  the  Premier  not  agree  with  me 
that  this  type  of  activity  is,  first  of  all, 
silly  and,  secondly,  infringes  upon  the  civil 
liberties  and  the  confidentiality  of  Ontario 
citizens? 

Mr.  Handleman:  Why  don't  you  call 
Ottawa? 

Mr.  Havrot:  Talk  to  your  friends  in  Ottawa. 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Would  the  Premier  have 
tthe  Attorney  General  take  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  inform  Revenue  Canada  that  this 
type  of  activity  is  not  acceptable  in  the 
province  of  Ontario?  Would  the  Premier  also 
find  out  if  there  is  any  legal  authority  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  have  to  stop 
Revenue  Canada  from  this  type  of  activity? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Speak  to  Joe  Clark  on 
it. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Call  Joe  Guay. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Who  is  Joe  Guay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  must  confess  I  wasn't 
familiar  with  this  situation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  member  himself  wasn't  one  of  those 
who  bought  one  of  those  very  large  cars. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Mancini:  But  not  quite  as  big  as  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  won't  go  any  further. 
I'll  certainly  speak  to  the  Attorney  General, 
but  I  wouldn't  count  on  anything. 

CORNWALL  JAIL 

Mr.  Samis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services.  In  view  of  the 


report  last  week  by  a  special  inspection  panel 
which  stated  it  could  not  help  but  be  ap- 
palled by  the  condition  of  the  Cornwall  Jail, 
which  it  described  as  "a  primitive  detention 
centre  in  a  very  modern  and  prospering  city," 
can  the  minister  inform  the  House  when 
something  will  be  done  to  remedy  the  deplor- 
able situation  of  the  ancient  Cornwall  Jail 
and  when  the  United  Counties  can  have  a 
decent  modern  treatment  facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  member  for  Cornwall.  I 
understand  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
tour  the  jail  last  week  and  mentioned  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  how  impressed 
he  was  with  the  improvement  over  the  last 
two  years.  In  fact,  he  found  the  newspaper 
reports  were  grossly  overexaggerated. 

Mr.  Samis:  You  should  have  seen  it  two 
years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  am  impressed  that  the 
member  would  say  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  just  moved  from  the  17th 
to  the  19th  century. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  do  want  the  member 
to  know  that  we  will  continue  to  improve  it 
and  he  can  expect  a  continued  increase  in  its 
general  rate  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Samis:  Supplementary:  I  appreciate — 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
give  notice  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer  given  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  to 
my  question  and  I  would  like  to  debate  it 
at  the  next  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  will  be  on  Tuesday  at 
10:30  p.m. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House   in   committee   of   supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
TREASURY  AND  ECONOMICS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1101  A,  ministry  administration 
program;  item  1,  main  office: 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister, now  that  we  have  a  new  minister, 
whether  we  can  expect  a  change  of  policy 
by  the  government  on  the  question  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
which  has  been  requested  by  nine  provinces 
and  by  the  federal  government  but  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  Ontario  government.  I  refer 
to  the  amendment  which  would  make  it  pos- 
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sible  for  any  parent  who  stays  in  the  home 
to  look  after  young  children  to  drop  those 
particular  years  out  of  the  calculation  of  their 
eligibility  for  a  pension.  It  is  an  eminently 
desirable  amendment  in  that  it  would  recog- 
nize that  people  who  engage  in  child-rearing 
are  performing  a  very  valuable,  if  unpaid, 
function.  This  contribution  should  be  recog- 
nized and  should  not  decrease  the  pension 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled, 
if  they  had  stayed  in  the  work  force. 
[11:15] 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Could  I  point  out 
to  the  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  that 
this  question  properly  belongs  under  vote 
1102,  item  2,  fiscal  policy,  and  ask  that 
she  hold  her  question  until  we  reach  that 
vote?  We  are  dealing  now  with  the  main 
office  vote. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  un- 
der main  office  one  could  discuss  the  general 
policy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Carry  on. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order  please.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  honourable  member 
and  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
on  April  25  this  House  passed  a  motion 
which  was  a  direction  to  this  committee.  It 
indicated  that  in  the  committee  of  supply, 
critics  be  permitted  considerable  latitude 
when  speaking  to  vote  1,  item  1,  and  that 
thereafter  members  adhere  strictly  to  the  par- 
ticular vote  and  item  under  consideration.  It 
asks  that  when  you  have  a  question  on  a 
particular  vote  and  item  that  it  be  main- 
tained. 

These  are  the  instructions  of  the  House. 
I  would  ask  the  honourable  members,  if  they 
could,  to  stick  to  those  instructions.  When 
we  get  to  fiscal  policy,  there  will  be  ample 
time  to  debate  this  question. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  not 
vote  1,  item  1? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Vote  1,  item  1  is 
on  main  office  and  the  instructions  of  the 
House  are  that  only  the  critics,  in  their 
opening  statements,  are  allowed  to  discuss 
wide  general  policy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  not  what  that  says. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  After  that,  all 
members  are  instructed  to  adhere  to  the  vote 
in  question.  Those  are  the  instructions  of 
the  House  as  laid  down  on  April  25. 

Is  there  any  discussion  under  vote  1,  item 
1,  main  office? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes.  I  must  say  we  are 
not  interested  in  delaying  the  proceedings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we'd  like  to  get  on  to 


the  other  votes,  but  I  do  think  it's  appropriate 
to  comment  under  the  first  vote  on  some  of 
the  policies  emanating  from  the  minister's 
office.  That's  the  point  we're  trying  to  make. 
I  won't  dwell  on  that 

There  is  a  policy  which  came  from  the 
minister's  office  just  yesterday  in  a  statement 
he  made  to  this  chamber  dealing  with  the 
grants  to  municipalities.  My  colleague  from 
Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart)  raised  it  today. 
The  point  that  needs  to  be  made  is  the 
minister  quotes  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Liaison  Committee  as  requesting  certain 
things  from  him:  for  example,  that  grants  be 
based  on  the  growth  of  provincial  expendi- 
tures. Then,  the  minister  makes  the  claim  he 
is  acceding  to  that,  and  he  is  actually  going 
to  do  that,  and  then  he  takes  it  away  from 
them  in  the  very  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  May  I  again  point 
out  to  the  member,  this  also  belongs  in  the 
next  vote  under  fiscal  policy?  The  House  has 
instructed  the  committee  to  do  it  this  way. 
If  the  House  wishes  to  change  its  instructions, 

1  am  also  quite  willing  to  change  instructions, 
but  this  is  what  the  House  has  instructed 
the  committee  to  do.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  efficient  for  committee  business  if  we 
deal  with  all  the  fiscal  policy  matters  together 
and  not  jump  from  policy  to  policy.  It  will 
give  much  greater  continuity  to  the  debate 
if  we  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Fair  enough. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Is  there  any 
further  discussion  under  vote  1101  A,  item  1, 
main  office?  Shall  that  item  carry? 

Item  1  agreed  to. 

On  item  2,  financial  services: 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  gather  we  are  now  into  the 
debt  management  of  this  province  and  I  guess 
that  is  what  you'd  like  to  discuss.  Is  that 
right,  Mr.  Chairman?  Do  I  have  your  per- 
mission? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Debt  management 
comes  under  public  debt  and  public  financing, 
vote  11 02 A,  item  1,  Treasury.  If  you  read 
the  notes  that  are  below  each  vote,  that 
would  be  in  vote  1102A,  item  1;  public  debt 
and  public  finance. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  are  on  vote  1101  A,  item 

2  now.  Is  that  what  you're  telling  me? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Yes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Okay.  I'll  just  wait  until  we 
are  a  little  further  along  then. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  a  little  confused.  I 
thought  my  colleague  from  London  Centre 
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was  correct  in  that  this  is  where  we  deal 
with  the  question  of  public  finance. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We're  dealing 
with  vote  1101  A,  item  2.  Vote  1102A,  item 
1,  which  is  Treasury,  is  the  vote  under 
which  we  deal  with  public  finance,  public 
debt,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  says  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  think  the  minister 
may  clarify  for  us  just  what  comes  under 
financial  services. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  the  briefing  books 
which  are  supplied  to  the  critics,  on  page  12 
there  is  a  description  of  the  general  kinds  of 
things  being  handled  under  this  particular 
vote.  May  I  refer  you  to  that  page  so  you 
can  see  the  items  to  be  discussed? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  no  further  comments 
on  anything  under  1101.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression, subject  to  the  agreement  of  my 
friends,  that  we  were  going  to  move  right  on 
to  vote  1102.  I  am  in  your  hands.  If  someone 
has  something  to  say  on  this  vote,  let  him  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Vote  1101 A  has 
eight  items,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  each 
item  individually.  Item  2  is  financial  services. 

Item  2  agreed  to. 

Items  3  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Vote  1101 A  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1102A,  finance  program;  item  1, 
Treasury: 

Mr.  Peterson:  Before  I  start  in  on  a  dia- 
tribe, maybe  I  can  ask  the  minister  some 
questions  so  we  can  perhaps  see  if  there  is 
any  agreement  in  our  possible  views. 

We  chatted  the  other  night  about  Ontario's 
involvement  in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  and 
your  thoughts  on  it.  I  gather  you  are  not 
very  happy  with  indexing  of  any  type  in  the 
public  sector.  You  are,  as  I  am,  worried  about 
the  source  of  future  funds  to  this  province, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Canada  Pen- 
sion Plan.  Could  you  tell  me,  very  specifically, 
what  your  thoughts  are  about  contribution 
rates  and  what  you  are  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  and  I  do 
share  very  real  concerns.  The  royal  commis- 
sion on  pensions  is  currently  studying  all 
these  matters;  in  fact  it  is  expected  to  report 
some  time  early  in  1980  with  luck.  I  assume 
this  was  undertaken  by  my  predecessor  be- 
cause of  concerns  this  government  had  about 
these  matters;  I  think  it  will  bring  the  details 
into  public  view  for  examination. 

Subject  to  whatever  that  commission  finds, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  the  average  con- 
tributor to  a  pension  fund  in  Canada  does 
not  really  want  to  be  hoodwinked.  I  believe 


those  funds  were  intended  to  be  self-support- 
ing; unlike  old  age  security  payments  or  un- 
like the  income  supplements  attached  to 
them,  which  in  effect  are  coming  out  of 
general  tax  revenues,  these  funds  are  ones 
where  people  get  a  benefit  related  to  their 
contributions  across  their  lifetime  of  work. 

There  is  a  general  belief,  and  properly  so, 
on  most  contributors'  parts  that  the  moneys 
they  pay  and  the  moneys  their  employers  pay 
on  their  behalf,  when  put  out  and  invested 
should  at  maturity  cover  the  benefits  they 
expect.  Any  plan  that  does  not  do  that  is 
putting  either  the  recipient  at  risk,  in  that 
some  future  government  may  refuse  to  pay 
the  benefits  because  of  lack  of  funds,  or 
putting  future  taxpayers  at  very  real  risk  be- 
cause a  new  generation  of  workers  will  be 
expected,  through  the  tax  process,  to  make 
up  the  unfunded  requirements  of  the  pen- 
sions being  paid  in  a  given  year. 

If  one  takes  the  demographics  of  the  Cana- 
dian situation  and  looks  at  the  tremendous 
bubble,  or  whatever  one  wants  to  call  it,  of 
ages  currently  entering  the  employment 
market  and  passing  through  to  about  the  year 
2000,  one  can  see  how  dramatically  the  age 
composition  of  Canada's  society  is  going  to 
change;  how,  unless  there  is  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  birth  rate  or  in  the  number  of 
people  emigrating  from  other  lands  to  Can- 
ada, we  will  have  fewer  and  fewer  people 
in  the  work  force  expected  to  support  more 
and  more  people  on  pensions. 

These  pensioners  in  turn  will  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  money  was  set 
aside  and  is  there  for  them.  Unless  we  address 
those  problems  some  time  shortly,  it  won't 
be. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Have  you  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  COFIRENTES  report  from  Quebec 
on  the  pension  issue  and  are  you  aware  of 
their  conclusions? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  have  to  say  I 
haven't  studied  it.  I  would  defer  to  my  staff 
and  ask  if  they  have  studied  that  report?  I 
am  being  told  they  haven't.  There  may  be 
others  within  the  ministry  who  have  but  the 
two  gentlemen  here  have  not. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Probably  your  man  Tris  Lett 
has  studied  this;  and  I  must  say  to  you  very 
frankly  he  is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
people  in  the  business  today  and  I  compli- 
ment you  on  having  him.  I  am  glad  that  he 
lost  the  federal  nomination,  because  hope- 
fully he  will  stay  with  you.  He  is,  in  my 
judgement,  making  more  sense  on  this  issue 
than  anyone  else  who's  speaking  in  public 
life. 
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One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  about 
this  issue  is  there  is  so  little  attention  paid 
to  it  on  a  political  level.  We  are  seeing 
a  massive  division  in  society  on  this  issue; 
fortunately  it's  getting  more  attention  than 
it  has  been  heretofore,  but  not  from  political 
people. 

We  see  on  one  hand  the  financial  man- 
agers, the  people  who  understand  the  future 
ramifications  of  the  legal  obligations  that 
governments  and  companies  have  created, 
and  they  by  and  large  have  a  great  story 
of  doom  and  gloom,  saying,  "where  are  we 
going  to  go?"  Things  are  grim;  I  am  glad 
the  minister  shares  my  deep  concern  for  the 
problem.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  another 
great  sector  of  society,  saying  we  need  ex- 
panded public  plans,  we  need  to  greatly  in- 
crease our  pension  benefits  because  in  reality 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of  pensioners 
today  in  very  serious  financial  trouble.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  out  of  two  pensioners 
in  this  province  today  is  living  below  the 
poverty  line. 

So  we  have  these  two  very  strong,  com- 
peting social  needs;  and  one  is  fearful  of 
potential  bankruptcy. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  have  read  one  wag 
who  says  the  potential  unfunded  liability  in 
the  Canada  Pension  Plan  as  it's  currently 
constructed  is  $400  billion.  Now  assume  he's 
out  $100  billion,  if  you  looked  at  it  the  way 
an  insurance  company  would  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing it  actuarinllv  sound — and  one  analyst  I 
read  suggested  that  there  are  many  assump- 
tions built  into  that  and  he  could  be  dra- 
matically wronsr,  he  could  be  out  $100  bil- 
lion or  $200  billion;  and  I  give  vou  that 
number  only  to  show  that  I  think  is  the 
proDortion  of  the  problem  —  it  is  grievous 
and  it  is  serious. 

I  understand  you  are  sitting  back  and 
waiting  for  the  royal  commission.  It's  been 
now  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  so.  I'm  look- 
ins  forward  to  great  things  from  that  com- 
mission, because  they  are  a  sophisticated 
group. 

However,  one  of  the  problems  with  creat- 
ine that  royal  commission  is  that  it  has 
deferred  action  for  a  couple  of  years;  I  am 
honing  when  that  report  comes  down  you  are 
going  to  be  prepared  to  take  some  tough 
pction.  Is  it  on  your  agenda  next  week  to 
discuss  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  with  the 
other  first  ministers  and  the  other  financial 
ministers?  If  it  isn't  would  you  consider 
nutting  this  item  on  the  agenda  at  your  next 
meeting  of  financial  ministers  of  this  country? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  First,  with  great  sad- 
ness, I  will  tell  you  Tris  Lett  is  no  longer 
on  my  staff. 


Mr.  Peterson:  Where  is  he? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  has  gone  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  consultant.  He  is  now 
giving  me  advice  but — 

Mr.  Peterson:  Too  bad  you  lost  him.  May 
I  ask  who  has  replaced  him?  Do  you  have  a 
replacement? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  As  yet  that  person  hasn't 
been  named.  He  only  left  within  the  last 
three  weeks.  I  happened  to  attend  a  meeting 
recently  where  he  appeared  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  his  new  position  in  business 
for  himself;  and  more  power  to  him, 
because — 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  sorry  for  the  province. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — he's  a  very  bright 
young  man  and  for  the  very  short  time  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  I  fully 
enjoyed  his  contribution.  I  might  say  that 
the  ministry's  full  of  people  like  him,  that's 
one  of  the  joys  of  being  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Name  one  other.  No,  I  am 
just  kidding. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Name  one  other;  I  was 
thinking  if  I  don't  name  the  deputy  first,  he'll 
sulk. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  like  to  see  Rendall 
sulk. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Seriously  thoimh,  the 
ministry  is  full  of  bright  young  people  who 
are  relatively  unfettered  by  the  bureaucratic 
process,  who  have  open  minds  and  free- 
wheeling ideas.  They  have  been  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  and  joy  to  me,  because 
I  haven't  been  used  to  that  in  normal  circles. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  In  Health,  for  instance. 
[11:30] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  will  say  this,  since 
you  asked  me  the  question  about  the  Quebec 
report,  that  a  notice  came  out  saying  that 
Tris  Lett's  group  did  have  the  report,  are 
studying  it  and  are  preparing  a  summary  of 
it  for  me. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I've  got  one  if  you  want  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  question  of  whether 
we  have  raised,  or  whether  we  will  raise  the 
Canada  Pension  issue  at  Ottawa  has  been 
dealt  with.  When  I  had  the  first  opportunity 
to  become  involved  in  the  pension  plans  and 
started  to  sense  the  problems  you  talk  about 
—and  they  are  political  problems,  we  both 
agree  on  that— I  asked  that  we  request  Ot- 
tawa to  discuss  this  problem.  I  understand 
we  may  be  getting  a  report  next  week,  al- 
though at  the  finance  ministers'  conference 
where  I  expected  it— there  was  none. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  it  up  for  discussion  next 
week? 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
discussed  in  front  of  the  first  ministers.  Be- 
fore we  went  to  Ottawa  three  weeks  ago  we 
did  ask  that  this  matter  be  reported  on,  but 
it  was  not  at  that  time.  I  suppose  we  didn't 
give  them  enough  advance  notice.  I  had 
about  that  time  just  really  started  being  in- 
volved in  these  details  and  requested  we  start 
taking  action  on  it. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  accurate  the  figures 
are  that  have  been  bandied  about.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  require  between  eight  and  10 
per  cent  of  total  payroll  to  fund  the  plan. 

Mr.  Peterson:  One  figure  is  7.75  per  cent, 
but  who  knows? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  Obviously,  we  are 
not  halfway  there  at  a  3.6  per  cent  rate.  You 
and  I  have  a  responsibility,  I  think,  not  as 
opponents  but  as  people  interested  in  letting 
our  electorate  know  the  truth,  to  say  in  a 
nonpartisan  way  that  in  fact  this  must  be 
faced  before  it  is  too  late.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  work  with  the  federal  government  and 
with  the  other  provinces  to  see  that  the  true 
interests  of  the  beneficiaries  of  these  plans 
are  being  served. 

I  am  prepared  to  do  that;  I  suspect  you 
are.  I  am  not  going  out  in  an  attempt  to  get 
my  federal  friends  in  Ottawa,  or  you.  I  think 
we  can  for  once  say  we  have  a  common  pur- 
pose, and  we  do  need  to  make  people  aware 
of  the  problem  first  of  all. 

As  I  said  in  one  of  my  weekly  reports 
when  I  became  aware  of  this  myself,  I  really 
don't  think  the  average  Canadian,  particu- 
larly the  Ontario  citizen,  wants  to  be  fooled 
on  that  kind  of  matter.  I  really  think  when 
politicians  feel  they  can  have  a  short-term 
benefit  by  hiding  a  long-term  cost,  with  the 
kind  of  impact  that  may  have  on  the  eventual 
economy,  they  are  kidding  themselves. 

I  think  the  citizens,  when  it  is  explained, 
are  going  to  make  one  of  two  choices:  Either 
raise  the  premiums  or  adjust  the  benefits.  One 
of  those  two  lias  to  be  done.  I  think  you 
would  agree.  Otherwise,  you  are  automati- 
cally paying  them  in  phoney  dollars.  There  is 
no  alternative. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Minister,  may  I  ask  if 
you  have  read  the  book  called  Pensions  and 
Survival  by  Geoffrey  Calvert?  I  seriously 
recommend  it  to  you  as  good  bedtime  read- 
ing. Just  to  put  the  problem,  I  regard  one  of 
my  jobs  here  today  as  being  to  impress  on 
you  how  serious  I  think  the  issue  is. 

Just  to  quote  our  mutual  friend  Grant 
Reuber,  the  past  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council,  he  will  tell  you  that  as  he 
sees  it  as  an  economist,  the  "pension  crisis" 
has    greater    economic    implications    for    the 


future  of  this  country  than,  in  fact,  does  the 
energy  crisis.  I  think  we  have  to  put  it  into 
proportion. 

Some  people  think  Calvert  is  an  alarmist; 
they  think  he  is  a  little  too  negative.  Other 
people  happen  to  think  he  is  making  a  lot  of 
sense.  However  I  highly  recommend  it  to 
you,  Mr.  Treasurer.  George,  why  don't  you 
lend  him  your  copy?  I  think  once  the  Treas- 
urer reads  it,  being  a  serious  man  and  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  country  at 
least  he  will  start  the  ball  rolling,  and  that's 
what  you  have  got  to  do. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  finding,  and  we 
are  going  to  find  about  this  problem  in  the 
future,  is  that  the  longer  we  defer  it  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  get  out  of  it.  If  we  start  today 
and  do  intelligent  things  for  10  years  then 
possibly,  and  only  possibly,  will  we  have  a 
chance  of  extricating  ourselves.  If  we  leave 
it  another  three  or  four  years  it  is  going  to 
be  increasingly  difficult. 

The  decisions  required  are  massive  in 
terms  of  public  policy  and  they  reflect  on 
every  part  of  our  economic  life.  We're  going 
to  have  to  make  judgements  together,  and 
I'm  sure  that  a  lot  of  the  judgements  will  be 
different  on  philosophical  or  party  lines  or 
political  lines.  That's  fair  enough.  There 
are  going  to  be  different  answers  to  lit,  differ- 
ent solutions  to  the  problem,  because  there's 
no  easy  one,  but  I  would  say  that  any- 
body aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
would  say  they  have  to  address  their  minds 
to  the  problem  immediately. 

I'm  very  sure  that  my  good  friend  the 
member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.  McCaffrey)  who 
is  sophisticated  in  these  matters  believe  me, 
would  agree  with  every  single  thing  I  have 
said.  We  have  chatted  on  this  and  I  know 
that  with  his  financial  background  he  ap- 
preciates as  deeply  as  I  do  the  nature  and 
the  proportion  of  the  crisis  we  are  facing 
here. 

I  hope  you'll  get  that  book.  I'll  give  you 
my  copy  if  you'd  like  it,  because  lit  would  be 
good  reading  if  you  can't  sleep  some  night. 
You  have  a  particularly  serious  responsibility, 
as  I  pointed  out.  This  is  not  a  federal  prob- 
lemm.  It's  only  partly  a  federal  problem,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  the  collectors  and 
the  payers-out,  in  the  sense  they  have  that 
financial  obligation.  They  are  the  designers, 
but  with  constitutional  approval  of  the  prov- 
inces. Under  the  BNA  Act  it  was  the  prov- 
inces  that  had  this  responsibility. 

I  know  that  Ontario,  at  the  time  they  en- 
tered into  this,  was  so  incredibly  unsophisti- 
cated. I  don't  blame  the  province,  most 
people  were.  We  know  things  today  about 
this  crisis  that  we  didn't  know  10  years  ago. 
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Pensions  and  universal  security  programs  of 
this  type  are  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon. 
It's  not  something  we  have  been  wrestling 
with  for  50  or  100  years.  I  emphasize  "of 
this  type";   there  are  different  types. 

Mr.   McClellan:    It's  new  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Yes.  We  had  old  age  secur- 
ity since  1923  but  that's  a  different  kind  of 
a  system,  that's  a  pay-as-you-go  system.  It 
comes  out  of  current  revenue;  there's  been 
no  attempt  to  insure  or  fund  it  or  anything 
else,  it's  a  different  philosophy. 

There  are  people  who  argue  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan,  in  fairness,  should  have  an 
identical  philosophy,  that  it  should  be  a  pay- 
as-you-go  system,  that  current  receipts  match 
current  disbursements.  That's  one  philosophy. 
It  doesn't  happen  to  be  mine  on  this  par- 
ticular issue,  but  it  is  one. 

You  have  a  special  responsibility  in  that 
you  have  the  authority  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  to  veto  anything,  or  to  force  the 
federal  government  into  adopting  policies 
you  think  are  correct.  Ontario  is  the  biggest 
contributor  and  the  biggest  borrower  from 
that  fimd.  As  I  understand  it  there  Ss  now 
something  like  $12  billion  in  the  fund  on 
a  national  basis.  Ontario  has  borrowed  some- 
thing like  $7  billion  of  that,  so  you  are  the 
biggest  borrower  and  that  necessarily  gives 
you  the  most  power  in  negotiating  for  some- 
thing that   is   sensible   for   all   of  us. 

I  think  when  we  look  back  in  retrospect 
that  Ontario  made  some  terrible  decisions.  I 
can  see  John  Robarts  there — I  know  for  a 
fact  he  wasn't  completely  happy  with  it,  but 
he  felt  it  was  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
unity  to  go  along  with  that  program  sug- 
gested by  the  federal  government.  Rendall 
Dick  may  disagree  with  me,  but  that's  my 
understanding  of  the  case  at  the  time. 

In  a  sense  it  was  a  worthwhile  and  im- 
portant thing  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try. The  provinces  at  that  time  saw  this 
massive  fund  of  easy  money;  and  of  course 
they  had  immediate  access  to  this.  I  have 
argued  the  thesis  before,  that  almost  every 
penny  you've  spent  in  this  province  has 
been  what's  available  at  below  market  rates. 
You've  had  this  availability-fed  demand;  you 
add  up  everything  you  can  borrow  from  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  from  teachers'  super- 
annuation, OMERS  and  everybody  else,  and 
then  you  spend  it.  You  have  just  deferred 
these  problems.  It  bought  vou  10  years' 
worth  of  government,  it  brought  you  10  years' 
worth  of  expenditures.  We're  going  to  be  in 
a  different  situation  in  1983  or  1981,  depend- 
ing on  how  you  view  the  situation. 

The  previous  Treasurer  was  aware  of  the 
problem,  I  know  he  was.  I  know  that  Tris 


Lett  in  some  of  his  speeches — and  I  read 
most  of  them — was  probably  the  most  pro- 
gressive person  speaking  on  the  government's 
behalf.  But  unfortunately  he  always  exculpat- 
ed himself  in  the  first  paragraph  of  a  speech 
saying,  "I'm  speaking  as  a  pension  con- 
sultant, I  am  speaking  as  a  private  citizen, 
I'm  not  speaking  for  the  government."  Then 
McKeough  would  come  about  a  quarter  of  the 
way  or  a  tenth  of  the  way  along  the  road 
and  say,  "Gee,  we  have  a  problem  here; 
maybe  we've  got  to  do  something  about  it." 

It's  just  like  the  whole  issue  of  contribution 
rates.  Who  knows  what  Darcy  McKeough 's 
position  was  on  that?  He  had  about  six 
different  positions  and  he  changed  them  at 
different  times.  I  know,  as  you  know,  that  it's 
going  to  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  raise 
those  contribution  rates.  Anyway  you  take  it 
that's  a  tax;  and  anyway  you  take  it,  in  a 
real  sense  it's  almost  a  regressive  tax. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Could  I  just  interrupt? 
I  don't  sense  that  we're  disagreeing  with  each 
other  at  all,  but  I  don't  think  the  word  tax  in 
that  case  is  right.  That's  a  point  I  want  to 
touch  upon. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Do  you  think  the  OHIP 
premium  is  a  tax?  If  you  don't,  you  and  I 
might  have  a  disagreement. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I've  always  thought  of 
it  as  a  tax. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Of  course  it  is. 

Hon  F.  S.  Miller:  But  in  this  case  I  don't 
think  that  is  true.  I  think  it's  a  form  of  in- 
come that  is  deferred  for  the  person.  It's  part 
of  the  benefit  for  the  daily  work  being  per- 
formed by  that  person  that  he  or  she,  either 
by  choice  or  by  default,  has  delayed  until 
some  other  part  of  their  life. 

I  think  it's  very  important  that  we  start  to 
appreciate  that  in  the  total  concept  of  pen- 
sions, because  all  too  often  that  is  the  part  of 
the  package  being  negotiated  or  being  ar- 
ranged. And  often  it  isn't  negotiated  on  be- 
half of  employees.  It  is  something  about 
which  they  are  not  consulted  too  much  and 
about  which  they  may  not  know  too  much. 
They  simply  have  assumed  that  the  people 
who  have  made  these  decisions  have  made 
them  wisely. 

Let  me  just  for  a  second  refer  to  the 
federal  package.  I  don't  have  our  own;  I'm 
not  trying  to  say  theirs  is  worse  or  better  than 
ours  but  I  happen  to  have  seen  details  on  the 
federal  pension  package.  You  may  have  heard 
me  cite  these  figures. 

For  each  dollar  of  current  income  coming 
to  the  person  in  cash,  the  pension  benefit  is 
worth  34  cents.  Of  that  34  cents,  if  I  can 
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recall  my  figures  correctly,  somewhere  around 
15  cents  is  being  set  aside  by  a  combination 
of  federal  payments  and  employee  deduc- 
tions. The  balance  is  a  liability  for  future  tax- 
payers. It's  a  guaranteed  plan  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  should  start  think- 
ing about— don't  accept  this  as  policy^we 
should  start  thinking  about  the  need  to  have 
the  value  of  the  pension  packages  clearly  in 
front  of  the  workers  at  the  time  salaries  are 
being  negotiated.  I'm  told  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  moving  towards  this  plan  of  total 
compensation  so  that  employees  are  aware 
they  are  deferring  today's  cash  for  tomorrow's 
benefit.  I  suggest  to  you  that  with  some  of 
the  pension  plans  being  stacked  as  they  are, 
and  getting  as  rich  as  they  are  in  some  areas 
with  indexing,  et  cetera,  some  employees  may 
elect  to  have  the  money  today  instead  of  the 
rich  pension  tomorrow. 

The  fact  remains  that  either  the  employer 
should  understand  his  future  liability— in 
many  cases  they  haven't,  whether  the  plans 
are  public  or  private;  or  the  employee  should; 
and  preferably  both.  Then  when  tliey  sit 
down  and  make  a  deal  that  involves  some 
future  pension  benefit  they  will  understand 
its  current  value  and  what  they  either  have 
to  forgo  now  or  later  on  in  terms  of  other 
benefits.  1  think  that  is  critical. 

The  other  thing  1  would  like  to  say  is 
that  yes,  Ontario  had  a  vital  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  In  fact 
witliout  Ontario  there  would  not  have  been 
one.  It  wasn't  necessarily  a  happy  marriage, 
I'm  told. 

Mr.  Lauglhren:  No,  Rdbarts  didn't  like  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  right,  I'm  told  he 
did  not.  Just  as  he  did  not  like,  I'm  told,  the 
universal  health  insurance  plan  when  the 
time  came.  I  think  history  in  both  cases  has 
vindicated  his  original  suspicion  about  those 
plans. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  serious? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Oh  yes,  In  terms  of  the 
way  it  was  funded  and  grew. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  you  campaign 
on  that?  Why  don't  you  have  the  guts  to 
campaign  on  that?  Go  to  the  people  on  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Now  you  are  hedging,  you 
are  extricating  yourself. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Just  calm  down  and  let 
me  have  a  reasoned  argument  with  a  gentle- 
man who  at  least  understands. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  we  say  in  an  empty 
House  and  what  we  say  outside  are  so 
different. 


Mr.     Laughren:     The    jolly    miller    from 
Muskoka. 
[11:45] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  know  that  Quebec 
opted  out  of  the  federal  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  When  Quebec  opted  out  it  meant  that 
if  Ontario  also  opted  out  there  would  be  no 
package  at  all.  So,  as  you  said  in  your  own 
comments,  with  great  reluctance  perhaps, 
but  in  the  interest  of  a  national  plan,  On- 
tario went  in. 

We  do  have  veto  power.  I'm  told  that  we 
do  not  have  the  alternative  to  that,  the  right 
to  insist  on  certain  changes,  they  have  to  be 
negotiated  with  all  the  other  provinces;  but 
we  do  have  veto  power  and  we  have  used  it. 

We've  used  it  wisely.  I  understand  that 
was  Ms.  Bryden's  question  to  me  earlier 
today,  or  it  may  have  been  the  import  of 
what  she  wanted  to  say  to  me.  That  will  be 
argued  on  the  merits  of  our  own  belief  and 
not  on  the  question  of  our  competence  or 
lack  of  competence.  It  is  simply  what  we 
believe  should  be  the  basis  of  a  plan. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  member  that  my 
own  position  will  be  to  make  sure  we  nego- 
tiate as  quickly  as  we  can,  subject  to  the 
advice  I  get  in  the  royal  commission  report, 
changes  in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  and 
others  for  which  government  is  responsible; 
changes  that  will  take  away  that  liability  on 
the  part  of  future  taxpayers  so  that  we  are 
funding  adequately  today. 

Mr.  Peterson:  There  are  a  few  things  I 
want  to  discuss.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a 
semantic  argument,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
contributions  on  that  level  are  principally  a 
tax.  We  have  no  choice,  we  pay  them;  they 
are  extracted  out  of  the  hide  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  individual,  and  that's  how  I 
define  tax.  But  it  doesn't  really  matter.  You 
can  call  it  a  tax,  you  can  call  it  a  premium, 
you  can  call  it  anything  you  want  to  call  it, 
it's  compulsory  and  it  has  to  be  paid.  We  are 
disturbingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  fund  is 
onlv  partially  funded,  and  we  are  disturb- 
ingly aware  of  the  fact  that  by  the  year  1995 
we're  going  to  be  out  of  it. 

I  just  want  to  respond  to  a  couple  of  tilings 
the  minister  said. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  Robarts  wasn't 
totally  happy  about  it.  He  exercised  a  judge- 
ment in  favour  of  the  national  priority  at  the 
time.  Frankly  he  didn't  go  into  those  nego- 
tiations with  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  expertise 
behind  him.  As  I  was  trying  to  make  the 
point  earlier  there  weren't  a  lot  of  experts. 
There  are  a  lot  more  experts  around  in  the 
business  today  than  there  were  10,  12  or  15 
years  ago. 
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I  don't  think  he  fully  understood  the  import 
of  what  started  us  into  either,  in  this  chain 
of  incredible  spending,  consuming  every 
dollar  of  pension  fund  money,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  on  current  consumption.  I  know 
you're  going  to  argue  it  was  all  for  capital 
items.  I'm  going  to  argue  there  is  always 
going  to  be  a  need  for  capital  items  and 
they've  got  to  be  treated  differently.  I  can 
argue  also  that  contrary  to  the  information 
you  and  the  previous  Treasurer  tried  to 
present  to  this  House,  you  haven't  spent  on 
capital  items  what  you  have  borrowed  in 
total  financing  every  year — but  that's  another 
story  for  another  time. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Not  every  year. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  last  two  years  you  have 
financed  more  than  you've  spent  on  capital 
items.  In  1975  that  was  not  the  case.  That's 
the  last  year  when  you  spent  on  capital  struc- 
ture. Of  course  that  was  the  election  year,  as 
I  recall,  when  a  bunch  of  very  funny,  dis- 
torted things  snuck  into  that  budget  that 
somebody  presented  to  the  people. 

But  let's  take  this  Quebec  pension  plan 
system.  As  you  know,  in  my  opinion  that's 
been  the  interesting  irony  of  all  ironies.  They 
have  been  the  most  sophisticated  in  the 
handling  of  the  thing.  They  have  set  aside 
about  30  per  cent  through  the  Caisse  de 
dep6t  et  placement  du  Quebec  and  they  have 
spent  that  on  private  enterprise-building; 
they've  invested  in  equity  and  debt,  building 
the  capital  infrastructure  of  that  province.  I 
gather  that  they  are  today  among  the  biggest 
shareholders  of  the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank, 
and  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  They  have  made  a 
real  investment  in  free  enterprise.  Lots  of 
studies  are  out  on  the  handling  of  those 
pension  funds  but  had  that  been  done  with 
all  of  the  $12  billion  available,  we  wouldn't 
have  the  economic  problems  in  this  country 
that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  McKeough  gave  me  figures  at  one 
time.  The  1975  total  capital  markets  of  this 
country  were  $19  billion.  Of  that,  $13  billion 
were  spent  by  government.  It's  a  disturbing 
amount  of  money.  It's  a  disturbing  encroach- 
ment into  the  capital  market.  What  have  we 
got?  I'm  a  fairly  pragmatic  guy.  If  I  felt 
socialism  worked,  or  if  I  felt  that  more  gov- 
ernment expenditures  worked,  I  would  go 
for  it.  But  I  can  tell  you,  the  evidence  is,  and 
[  guess  this  is  where  I  disagree  with  my 
friends  to  the  left,  that  it  doesn't  work  very 
well.  You  have  committed  some  of  the  great 
sins  over  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  in 
spending  every  one  of  these  dollars. 

Your  problems  in  your  own  provincially- 
controlled  pension  plans  are  a  microcosm 
of  the  federal  problems.  You  have  criticized 
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federal  indexed  pension  plans  because  in 
effect  the  effective  contribution  rate  is  about 
34  per  cent.  I  don't  happen  to  like  indexed 
plans  either.  I'm  not  against  indexing,  I'm 
against  plans  that  aren't  fully  funded;  there 
is  a  difference.  If  a  guy  wants  to  fund  in- 
dexing, that  is  clearly  his  prerogative,  as  I 
see  it.  He  makes  the  election  to  set  aside 
enough  today  to  look  after  him  in  the  fu- 
ture and  take  care  of  the  contingency  of 
inflation,  whatever  that  rate  is.  As  a  tax- 
payer, I  resent  having  to  carry  the  can  for 
a  privileged  class  of  people.  One  wag  has 
equated  it  to  the  crew  of  a  sinking  ship 
getting  first  access  to  the  lifeboats.  I  think 
that  is  fundamentally  unjust. 

Whatever  is  to  happen  there,  you  are  not 
a  heck  of  a  lot  different  here  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  You  talk  about  the  massive 
unfunded  liabilities  in  Ottawa.  You  have  at 
this  point  about  $2  billion  worth  of  unfunded 
liabilities.  The  Treasurer  is  not  listening,  and 
I  am  actually  making  a  very  fine  speech. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  really  listen  with  one 
ear  to  you  and  one  to  my  staff. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  want  to  impress  these 
things  on  you. 

Hon.    F.    S.    Miller:    Really   you    are    im- 
pressing them  very  much.  That's  why  I 
talking  to  them. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Maybe  it  is  not  worth  doing 
but  you  have  the  same  problem  here.  You 
have  $2  billion  worth  of  unfunded  liabilities. 
The  teachers'  superannuation  fund  has  an 
effective  contribution  rate  of  about  21  or 
22  per  cent.  Actually,  the  funded  part  is 
only  about  15  per  cent— six  plus  one  from 
the  teachers'  contributions  and  seven  per 
cent  from  the  province,  as  I  recall.  It  is 
adding  up  to  about  15  per  cent.  You  have 
to  come  up  with  these  block  payments  every 
year— it  was  a  couple  of  hundred  million  last 
year— to  bring  the  funds  up  to  actuarial 
scratch. 

That  is  an  indexed  plan  too.  It  is  not  an 
open-end  index,  it's  an  eight  per  cent  cap 
with  a  banking  provision  that,  in  effect, 
almost  comes  out  to  a  fully  indexed  plan. 
Let  me  say  that  the  problems  you  have  here 
are  not  dramatically  different  to  the  prob- 
lems they  have  in  Ottawa.  You  have  to  do 
something  about  that.  The  teachers  are  in- 
censed about  it  and  the  taxpayers  are  in- 
censed. Any  way  you  cut  it,  the  taxpayers 
are  going  to  end  up  paying  for  those  legal 
obligations  you  created  to  the  civil  servants, 
the  public  servants  and  the  teachers  in  this 
province.  You  have  the  same  problems. 
Granted    the    federal    problems    are    worse, 
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but  they  aren't  all  that  much  worse,  given 
the  relative   size   of  the  jurisdictions. 

I  agree  with  your  point  about  knowledge 
very  strongly.  I  think  there  is  an  abysmal 
lack  of  knowledge  on  this  particular  prob- 
lem. Very  few  people  understand  the  pro- 
portions of  it.  Every  employee  and  employer 
should  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  what  they  are  actually  in- 
volved in.  That's  more  important  to  govern- 
ments and  leaders.  They  are  at  least  aware 
of  it  and  can  start  doing  something  about  it. 
If  we  perpetrate  this  ignorance,  then  it  is 
our  responsibility. 

Mr.  McKeough  talked  occasionally  about 
the  problem;  Tris  Lett  talked  about  it.  He 
made  a  speech  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ago,  saying  we  should  be  diverting 
pension  funds  into  small  businesses.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  attracted  to  that  proposition.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  set  up  the  structures 
for  doing  it.  There  are  models  in  the  world 
for  doing  that  kind  of  thing.  Sweden  does 
it  very  effectively. 

There  are  two  dangers,  of  course,  in  in- 
creasing the  contribution  rate  for  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan.  One  is  that  governments  will 
borrow  every  penny  of  that  money  available 
and  thus  not  cure  the  problem  but  defer 
the  problem  for  another  10  years.  If  that 
happens,  if  we  increase  the  contribution 
rates  and  governments  are  allowed  access 
to  that  for  current  consumption,  then  I  will 
fight  to  the  death  against  that  proposition. 
It  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Those  funds  have 
to  be  liberated.  The  reason  we  are  into 
problems  now— and  I  have  not  got  into  re- 
payment problems  which  I  will  be  into  in 
a  minute— is  that  you  have  spent  all  of  the 
dough. 

The  second  problem  is  if  that  is  the  case, 
then  we  would  have  probably  the  largest 
free  pool  of  capital  in  Canada.  That's  one  of 
the  problems  our  friends  have  in  Alberta 
today.  I  understand  they  have  in  the  Alberta 
Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund,  the  largest 
free  pool  of  capital  in  the  western  world 
and  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
They  run  a  very  tight  ship  and  they  don't 
know  how  to  handle  it.  It  is  tough  to  move. 
The  problem  with  it  is  that  it  is  all  liquid. 
They  want  to  keep  it  liquid.  They  are  not 
investing  in  long-term  security. 

They  are  not  really  investing  very  much 
in  the  unity  of  this  country.  There  is  $50 
million  to  New  Brunswick  and  $50  million 
to  Newfoundland.  I  understand  that  accord- 
ing to  set- aside  agreements,  they  have  the 
capacity  to  set  aside  something  like  15  per 
cent  of  that  fund.  They  have  spent  about 
20   per   cent   for  health   centres,    infrastruc- 


tures and  things  like  that,  all  of  which  are 
very  worthwhile.  They  are  sitting  with  in- 
credible pools  of  liquid  cash. 

They  have  a  very  serious  management  prob- 
lem; and  I  only  used  that  as  an  example  to 
demonstrate  the  serious  management  problem 
that  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  would  have  if 
it  increases  contribution  rates.  If  one  has  that 
problem,  one  goes  to  Tris  Lett's  model— and 
it's  a  good  model— the  Swedish  model;  one 
makes  sure  the  pools  of  capital  are  relatively 
small  and  widely  dispersed,  and  puts  them 
out  to  fund  managers  an  a  competitive  basis. 
The  only  discipline  would  be  the  market  dis- 
cipline; the  guys  who  return  the  highest  rate 
of  return  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  province,  or 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pension  plan,  they 
would  be  the  winners.  We  would  set  all  this 
capital  moving  and  working  and  building  jobs 
and  creating  a  productive  economy.  We  have 
such  a  great  need  for  that  today. 

So  I  think  there  are  ways  that  problem  can 
be  handled.  But  I  only  wanted'  to  mention 
those  two  provisos  because,  if  the  Treasurer 
goes  to  Ottawa  and  starts  arguing  for  an  in- 
creased contribution  rate,  he  should  make 
sure  that  those  two  restrictions  are  placed  on 
it. 

I  want  to  get  the  Treasurer's  thoughts  on 
the  repayment.  Does  he  agree  with  the  basic 
proposition— and  I  am  just  talking  in  round 
numbers— that  by  about  1981,  given  current 
borrowing  rates,  we  will  owe  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  about  $10  billion,  give  or  take 
$1  billion? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We're  at  $6.8  billion 
right  now. 

Mr.  Peterson:  About  $7  billion;  so  we  are 
talking  about  $1  billion  a  year. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  assume  about 
that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Okay;  about  that.  And  would 
the  Treasurer  agree  with  me— just  so  we  are 
getting  our  terms  right— we  will1  owe  about 
$1  billion  a  year  in  interest?  Maybe  $900 
million,  or  something  in  that  order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Then  we  are  going  to  be  in 
a  negative  cash  flow  position  in  1981  or  1982. 
Does  the  Treasurer  agree  with  me  on  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  that's  right.  The 
year  is  1985. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Then  he  agrees  with  me  that 
disbursements  for  the  fund  are  going  to  start 
exceeding  receipts  in  about— and  I  know 
these  are  all  approximations— 1983  or  1984? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  told  it  was  1985 
for  the  interest,  for  the  cash  flow— 
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Mr.  Peterson:  So  at  that  point  we  are  going 
to  be  paying  $1  billion  a  year,  we  will  be  in 
a  negative  cash-flow  position,  and  we  are 
going  to  owe  them  roughly  $10  billion  in 
capital.  Then,  by  1995,  the  fund  is  going  to 
be  completely  depleted;  there  will  be  no  more 
assets  left  in  that  fund,  barring  some  major 
changes  in  the  fund. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  could  start  by  getting 
contributions  from  people  like  you. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  means  over  a  10-year 
period,  because  this  is  basically  call  money- 
is  it  three-month  call  money,  Canada  Pension 
money?  I  think  it  is— we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  paying  it  back.  Let's  just  say,  for  sake 
of  argument,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
back  $1  billion  a  year  in  capital,  plus  interest, 
which  is  running  about  $1  billion  a  year— 
obviously  it  is  going  to  be  declining  as  capi- 
tal is  repaid.  But  on  average  over  a  10-year 
period,  between  1985  and  1995,  it  will  be 
roughly  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion  a  year  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  back  to  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan.  Would  the  Treasurer 
agree  with  me? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  those 
figures  are  accurate  in  general  terms.  Cer- 
tainly the  scenario  is  accurate.  And  those  are 
the  kinds  of  things  that  led  me  very  quickly 
to  sense  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

I  am  a  new  Minister  of  Finance,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  me  some  time.  I  don't  ever  pre- 
tend to  be  an  expert  the  day  I  assume  a  port- 
folio. I  will  never  probably  have  the  expertise 
some  members  of  this  House— perhaps  the 
honourable  member  himself— have  in  this  kind 
of  an  area.  My  job,  naturally,  will  be  to  deal 
with  the  specifics  through  my  experts  and  to 
use  whatever  general  skills  I  have  in  assess- 
ing the  problems. 

But  I  have  to  tell  the  member,  first,  I  ap- 
preciate that  he  and  I  sense  the  problem  in 
the  same  way;  and,  second,  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  welcome  his  comments  on  this, 
rather  than  be  defensive  about  the  issue.  I 
simply  feel,  as  my  predecessor  did,  and  as  I 
think  he  tried  to  point  out  in  some  of  his 
budget  papers,  that  the  thing  needs  to  be 
addressed,  needs  to  be  understood  and  needs 
to  be  tackled  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  would  only  say  one  thing  before  I  ask 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report,  and  that 
is  this:  The  honourable  member,  through  all 
the  references  to  the  debt,  has  assumed  that, 
if  we  hadn't  had  the  money  from  the  pension 
funds  to  borrow,  that  money  would  not  have 
been  spent.  I  think  that  is  where  he  is  wrong. 

[12:00] 


Our  friends  in  Quebec  are  in  the  market- 
place borrowing  money  today  in  quantities 
that  make  my  head  spin.  No  matter  how 
they  may  be  playing  with  their  debt — and  I 
think  it  isn't  quite  as  neat  as  the  honourable 
member's  description  of  Caisse  de  depot — 
the  fact  remains  that  in  the  past  few  years, 
because  of  the  demands,  the  proper  demands, 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  for  a  lot  of  services, 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  education 
process  in  the  early  1960s  and  the  late  1970s, 
and  because  of  the  growth  of  the  health 
system,  particularly  in  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
a  great  number  of  demands  were  placed 
upon  this  government. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  honourable  member 
that,  since  the  current  total  debt  on  a  per 
capita  basis  is  29  per  cent  of  a  person's 
annual  income  in  Ontario  versus,  say,  50  per 
cent  in  two  or  three  provinces  like  Manitoba, 
although  the  money  was  borrowed  from 
future  pension  plans,  it  would  have  been 
borrowed  anyway  and  would  have  been  owed 
to  other  people  in  order  to  have  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  best  infrastructures  for  a 
society  in  the  world. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S.  Miller,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  certain  resolutions. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the 
House  that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor has  been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain 
bills  in  her  chambers. 

Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour  has 
assented: 

Bill  104,  An  Act  respecting  Motor  Vehicle 
Access  to  Property  by  Road; 

Fill  142.  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury  and  Economics; 

Bill  151,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Land  Specu- 
lation Tax  Act,  1974; 

Bill  166,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs; 

Bill  172,  An  Act  to  erect  the  Township  of 
Nepean  into  a  City  Municipality; 

Bill  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor; 

Bill  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Trust  Company  and  Royal  Trust  Corporation 
of  Canada; 

Bill  Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  the  County  of 
Lennox  and  Addington; 

Bill  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  Regis  College: 
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Bill  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Exeter; 

Bill    Pr43,    An    Act    respecting    Sudbury 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association; 

Bill  Pr45,  An  Act  to  revive  Reg.  Booth  and 
Son  Limited; 


Bill  Pr46,  An  Act  respecting  the  Capuchins 
of  Central  Canada; 

Bill  Pr48,  An  Act  to  revive  The  Royal 
Hotel  (Pioton)  limited. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S.  Miller,  the  House 
adjourned  at  12:03  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

PITUITARY  GLAND  REMOVAL 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  afternoon  I  will  be  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Coroners  Act. 

This  is  a  brief  amendment  but  it  will  be 
of  enormous  importance  and  benefit  to  be- 
tween 100  and  200  Ontario  children  who 
suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  the  growth  hor- 
mone. The  amendment  will  clear  the  way  to 
enabling  these  children  to  overcome  this 
deficiency  and  lead  normal  lives. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  M.  David- 
son). We're  pleased  to  hear  the  government 
accepts  his  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  hormone  defi- 
ciency results  in  a  form  of  dwarfism.  The 
effects  of  both  the  deficiency  and  the  wait- 
ing period  before  treatment  can  be  very 
tragic  for  both  the  children  and  their  families. 
The  deficiency  can  be  successfully  treated 
through  injections  of  an  extract  made  from 
pituitary  glands. 

This  amendment  would  permit  a  patholo- 
gist to  remove  (the  pituitary  gland  in  the 
course  of  a  coroner's  autopsy  and  to  retain 
it  for  use  tin  assisting  these  children.  Under 
this  amendment,  this  procedure  would  be  fol- 
lowed except  in  cases  where  the  pathologist 
is  aware  that  the  deceased  person  would 
have  objected  or  where  there  is  an  objection 
from  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  pituitary  gland,  which  is  approximately 
the  size  of  a  small  fingernail,  is  routinely  re- 
moved and  studied  as  part  of  the  post  mortem 
examination.  This  amendment  would  enable 
its  retention  following  th«  autopsy  for  use  in 
treating  children  with  the  deficiency.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  10,000  pituitary  glands 
are  needed  for  this  purpose  annually  in 
Ontario.  At  the  present  time,  about  half 
the  number  needed  are  available  through 
donation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  the  same 
today  as  it  was  five  years  ago,  when  this 
matter  was  last  reviewed.  We  are  convinced 
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it  will  almost  certainly  be  the  same  five  years 
from  now  unless  this  significant  initiative 
is  taken. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Cambridge  has  placed  before  the  Legisla- 
ture Bill  149  which  is  designed  to  meet  this 
pressing  need.  I  congratulate  him  for  that 
action  but  I  must  say  the  government's 
amendment  differs  in  one  substantial  sense. 
The  government  is  opposed  to  the  mandatory 
or  compulsory  removal  of  pituitary  glands 
under  any  circumstances.  Our  bill  prohibits 
the  removal  of  the  gland  where  the  deceased 
or  the  deceased's  family  has  expressed  an 
objection.  We  would,  however,  authorize  the 
preservation  and  retention  of  the  gland  fol- 
lowing the  coroner's  autopsy  where  no  objec- 
tion is  made. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  in  this  regard 
to  the  work  of  Basil  and  Penney  Rodomar 
of  Dunbar  Road  in  Toronto.  Their  seven- 
year-old  son  Tim  suffers  from  this  deficiency. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodomar  brought  this  situation 
to  my  personal  attention.  They  have  also 
focused  attention  on  it  through  the  media, 
and  as  a  result  I  believe  there  is  broad  pub- 
lic   support    for   this   reasonable    measure. 

As  members  know,  1979  is  the  International 
Year  of  the  Child  and  I  am  hopeful  this 
legislation  will  be  in  place  by  then  with  the 
support  of  both  opposition  parties.  I  feel  the 
children  like  Tim  Rodomar  who  suffer  from 
this  deficiency  should  be  given  this  chance 
for  growth. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Solicitor  General  for  having  brought  forward 
this  statement  today.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  him  that  I  personally  was  prepared 
to  move,  had  the  Mil  gone  to  committee,  a 
very  similar  amendment  to  what  he  has  placed 
in  there  and  that  is  that  had  an  objection 
been  raised  then  the  coroner  would  have  had 
the  right  not  to  remove  the  nituitarv  gland. 

The  minister  has  given  credit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Basil  Rodomar.  I  personally  would  like 
to  offer  mv  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Linda 
Geiger  and  her  son  Brett  Watson,  who  have 
done  an  equal  amount  of  work  in  my  area  on 
behalf  of  children  suffering  from  growth 
hormone  deficiency. 
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ORAL  QUESTIONS 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mr.  Speaker.  Since  the 
federal  government  still  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  energy  pricing  agreement  among  the 
provinces  does  not  call  for  an  increase  of  $1 
a  barrel  in  January  1979,  is  there  any  pro- 
cedure whereby  Ontario,  and  specifically  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  could  either  modify  or 
withdraw  his  support  of  the  Alberta  con- 
tention that  such  an  increase  of  $1  a  barrel 
is  necessary?  It  is  understood  that  unless 
there  is  a  change  in  position  by  Ontario,  the 
increase  will  go  forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  for, 
some  say,  the  umpteenth  time,  may  I  again 
say  that  Ontario  does  not  agree  with  an  in- 
crease in  oil  and/or  gas  prices? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  it  has  done  nothing 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  What  Ontario  did  say  was 
we  felt  it  was  improper  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  abrogate  unilaterally  an  agree- 
ment it  had  made  with  Alberta.  They  are 
two  separate  issues. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  The  term  of 
the  agreement  has  to  do  with  the  price  of 
Canadian  crude  getting  above  that  of 
American  crude,  based  on  a  formula.  The 
federal  government  believes  that  section  of 
the  agreement,  which  I  understand  Ontario 
insisted  upon  originally,  would  prohibit  an 
increase  if  the  provinces  agreed.  Why  is  it 
the  province  of  Ontario  insists  on  taking 
the  stand  of  the  government  of  Alberta? 
Could  it  be  that  our  minister,  meeting  with 
the  Alberta  minister  before  the  official  meet- 
ing with  the  federal  minister,  had  been  per- 
suaded to  take  such  a  stand,  which  is  un- 
reasonable for  our  consumers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  we  are 
talking  about  the  sanctity  of  an  agreement. 
The  honourable  member  will  recall  in  the 
press  release  I  made  in  August  when  Mr. 
Chretien  announced  the  federal  action,  I 
said  at  that  time  we  did  not  believe  there 
would  be  an  increase  under  the  Chicago 
formula.  I  said  last  week  in  the  House  that 
a  lot  depends  on  what  the  dollar  will  be  on 
December  31  or  January  1.  Mr.  Gillespie 
has  said  that  if  the  dollar  is  at  a  certain 
figure,  there  will  not  be  an  increase  under 
that  agreement;  if  it  is  at  a  different  figure, 
there  will  be. 

As  far  as  the  question  is  concerned  as  to 
whether  we  or  any  of  the  other  provinces  or 
all   the   provinces   together   can   change   that 


agreement,  I  would  say  the  answer  is  no. 
Those  provinces  were  not  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment in  the  first  place.  Ontario  protested  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  made,  saying  we 
did  not  agree  with  the  agreement.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  or  any  of  the  provinces  can 
change  it.  I  understand  discussions  have 
been  going  on  and  Mr.  Gillespie  said  there 
would  be  discussions  between  the  federal 
government  and  Alberta.  We  may  hear  more 
about  that  in  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  minister  is  not 
prepared  to  defend  the  Ontario  consumer  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  needs  of  this 
province  at  this  time  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  figures  show- 
Mr.  Rotenberg:  Nonsense. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  —about  a  Canadian  price 
compared  to  the  Chicago  price,  will  the  min- 
ister table  in  the  House  the  calculations  he 
had  before  him  at  the  time  of  the  energy 
ministers'  meeting? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  did  not  say  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
not  prepared  to  defend  the  consumers  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  say  the  record  shows 
that  in  Quebec  City,  Ontario  was  not  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  on  behalf  of  the  consumers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
did  not  show  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  table  for 
the  House  the  calculations  that  were  pre- 
pared by  his  ministry  for  the  minister  when 
he  went  to  Quebec  City,  to  show  exactly 
what  would  be  the  impact  of  the  prices  in 
Canada  and  in  Chicago,  depending  on  dif- 
ferent exchange  rates  for  the  Canadian 
dollar  as  of  December  31  of  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  did  not  prepare  a 
series  of  calculations  which  would  indicate 
what  the  price  would  be  depending  on 
various  values  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  any 
changes  in  transportation  and  the  other  factors 
that  go  into  the  formula.  But  it  is  very  simple 
to  do  that  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  prepare 
and  table  in  the  House  a  series  of  calcula- 
tions, looking  at  the  various  alternatives  and 
guessing  at  what  the  dollar  and  other  factors 
might  be  on  January  1. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Am  I  to  understand  the  min- 
ister correctly  when  he  said  there  are  further 
negotiations,  aside  from  the  agreement,  at 
the  behest  of  the  federal  government,  to 
persuade  the  government  of  Alberta  not  to 
insist  on  this  extra  dollar?  If  that  is  the 
case,    can    the    minister    use    his    undoubted 
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good  offices  with  the  government  of  Alberta 
to  assist  in  these  negotiations  so  that  the 
consumers  of  Ontario  are  not  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  extra  $1  increase  in  January? 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  believe  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  said  on  Friday  he  would  be  delighted 
to  take  part  and  assist  if  we  were  asked  to  by 
the  two  participants.  Mr.  Gillespie  has  been 
quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that  as  well,  at 
the  meeting  in  Quebec  City,  he  proposed  to 
meet  and  negotiate  with  Alberta. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Final  supplementary:  Since 
we  had  a  dollar  in  the  range  of  85  to  86 
cents  in  August  and  will  probably  have  a 
dollar  in  that  same  range  at  the  end  of 
December,  can  the  minister  explain  why  it 
was  that  in  August  he  felt  the  formula  would 
be  such  that  no  price  rise  would  be  justified 
effective  the  end  of  the  year,  but  when  he 
went  to  Quebec  City  a  week  and  a  half  ago 
he  thought  otherwise  and  therefore  was  not 
prepared  to  protect  the  Ontario  consumers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:   I  did  not  say  in  August 
that  the  formula  was  such  that  there  would 
not  he- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  did  not  expect 
an  increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  said  that  looking  at  the 
world  situation  at  that  time,  because  OPEC 
prices  have  a  part  to  play  in  this,  along  with 
the  dollar  and  the  assumption,  having  read 
federal  predictions,  that  the  dollar  was  going 
to  go  back  up  again,  it  looked  as  though  there 
probably  would  not  be  an  increase. 
[2:15] 

AGENCIES,  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  I'd  like  to 
direct  to  the  Minister  without  Portfolio  from 
Lanark  having  to  do  with  his  special  re- 
sponsibilities to  reduce  the  numbers  of  agen- 
cies, boards  and  commissions.  Has  he  any- 
thing to  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
success  he  might  have  achieved  in  reducing 
the  700  of  these  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
missions, all  of  which  add  to  the  cost  that 
must  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature? 

Is  he  aware  that  a  spokesman  for  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet,  in  appearing  before 
the  committee  of  the  Legislature  dealing  with 
this,  said:  "The  vast  majority  of  advisory 
committees  spend  under  $10,000  a  year.  It 
may  be  crass  to  say  this  but  a  $10,000  ex- 
penditure to  management  board,  when  it's 
looking  in  the  final  analysis  at  $15  billion  as 
a  total  expenditure  and  so  on,  is  not  big 
chicken,  so  to  speak"? 

Does  the  minister  feel,  as  the  official  of 
management  board  does,  that  these  700  agen- 


cies, boards  and  commissions  are  not— and  I 
quote— "big  chicken"  as  far  as  our  budget  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Some  of  them  are  large 
turkeys. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Or  is  he  trying  to  reduce  these 
expenditures  by  reducing  the  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  On  Thursday  of  this 
week  we  will  be  releasing  our  report.  I  think 
the  members  will  be  pleased  not  only  with 
the  reductions  in  the  number  of  boards,  agen- 
cies and  commissions,  but  also  the  cost-saving 
that  will  be  derived  because  of  the  recom- 
mendations we're  bringing  forward. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  there 
have  been  31  new  boards  and  commissions 
established  in  the  last  20  to  24  months,  can 
the  minister  assure  us  he  is  cutting  them  back 
at  least  as  fast  as  the  government  is  creating 
them?  Will  he  agree  with  the  recommendation 
from  the  standing  committee  that  there  should 
be  a  freeze  on  the  creation  of  these  boards 
and  commissions  until  somebody  in  the  gov- 
ernment gets  them  under  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Who  recommends  them? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
all  your  old  defeated  candidates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  I  say  again,  when  the 
members  see  the  report  on  Thursday  they  will 
see  what  number  we  have  reviewed  and  the 
percentage  with  which  we're  doing  some- 
thing by  amalgamating  or  dissolving,  or  so 
on.  Also,  in  the  second  phase  of  our  report 
we'll  be  looking  at  just  what  the  member  has 
mentioned,  reviewing,  existing  agencies  and 
the  mechanism  for  setting  up  new  agencies. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplementary:  In  his  de- 
liberations, was  the  minister  able  to  establish 
what  the  Management  Board  employees  were 
not  able  to  establish,  that  is,  how  many  of 
these  agencies  there  actually  are  and  exactly 
how  much  money  is  spent,  because  in  their 
submission  to  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee they  frankly  admitted  they  did  not 
know  how  many  agencies  were  in  existence 
and  how  much  money  was  spent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  We  were  looking  at 
a  figure  of  about  352  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions.  We  don't  have  a  total  figure  on 
what  all  of  those  are  costing,  but  we  do 
know  for  the  ones  we  looked  at  and  we  do 
know  the  savings  that  will  be  derived  out  of 
our  recommendations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  about  half  of 
them. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  So  the  minister  doesn't  know 
either. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Management  Board  of  Cabinet 
says  there  are  700. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  Supplementary:  Since  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  groups  totally  involved  in  this  listing, 
will  this  statement  that  the  minister  is  going 
to  make  actually  include  what  the  total 
numbers  are  and  list  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  We're  looking  at 
about  352  agencies,  boards  and  commissions, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  is  about  half. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  minister  doesn't  know 
how  many  there  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  In  the  case  of  con- 
servation authorities,  there  may  be  a  dozen 
or  two  of  those,  but  we  only  consider  them 
as  one.  If  one  added  all  those  together  and 
other  groups  like  that,  one  would  probably 
come  up  with  a  figure  higher  than  352  or 
354. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  the  minister  count  all  the 
conservation  agencies  as  one? 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister going  to  include  some  suggestion  for 
an  ongoing  review,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
in  this  particular  instance  the  government 
bowed  to  opposition  pressure  to  get  some 
land  of  review  going  on  the  existing  agencies? 
Will  he  recommend  an  ongoing  review,  real- 
izing that  probably  he's  just  scratched  the 
surface  in  this  particular  area  and  it  needs 
constant  culling  out  and  constant  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  Rather  than  answer 
that  at  this  time,  I'd  ask  the  member  to  wait 
until  Thursday  to  see  the  report  and  perhaps 
he  would  want  to  ask  a  question  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Vm  too  excited.  I  can't  wait. 

BEEF  PRICES 

Mr.  Cassidy  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions relating  to  the  question  of  beef  prices, 
which  I  first  raised  in  this  House  iust  over 
a  month  ago.  Now  the  minister  has  had  more 
than  a  month  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Anti-Inflation  Board,  which  indicated  retail 
mareins  on  beef  in  Toronto  had  increased 
by  30  cents  a  pound  from  about  11  cents  to 
41  cents  and  were  a  major  cause  of  the  over- 
all increase  in  beef  prices  to  consumers  over 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  could  the  min- 
ister state  what  action  the  government  in- 
tends to  take  in  order  to  protect  consumers 
who  are  being  hit  by  these  major  increases  in 
beef  margins? 

Mr.   Nixon:    Push  pork  this  month. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  NDP  are  hoarding 
turkeys. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  I  undertook 
to  look  at  that  question  some  time  ago,  and 
my  staff  is  still  looking  at  it  although  they 
are  coming  very  close  to  certain  conclusions. 
At  that  time,  all  I  committed  myself  to  was 
to  taking  a  look  at  it,  seeing  what  an  analysis 
of  the  AIB  report  would  show  in  terms  of 
beef  prices  and  making  a  determination  as  to 
whether,  indeed,  there  was  anything  the  gov- 
ernment could  do  or  should  be  doing.  The 
member's  report,  a  very  complete  analysis 
of  it,  will  be  done  and  tabled  in  this  House 
within  a  few  days.  At  that  time,  I  will  tell 
the  member  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  minister  promised 
to  report  back  to  the  House,  and  I  quote, 
"tomorrow  or  Monday,"  and  that  was  stated 
on  October  26. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:   No,  I  didn't;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  it  is  now  a  month  later 
and  since  we  have  also  learned  that  processors' 
margins  have  widened  and  have  been  a  maior 
contributor  to  the  20-cent  increase  in  the 
price  of  Christmas  turkeys,  does  the  minister 
not  appreciate  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  to  protect  consumers  rather 
than  just  simply — 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Ask  me;  please  ask;  come 
on,  ask. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —deal  with  other  questions 
and  leave  the  price  of  food  alone? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  What  about  the  decrease 
in  the  price  of  NDP  turkeys — losing  another 
one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  I  would  just 
like  to  correct  the  impression  left  by  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party.  At  no 
time  did  I  indicate  the  complete  and  rather 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  AIB  report  on  beef 
prices  would  be  back  in  a  couple  of  days.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  told  his  House  leader  in 
reply  to  a  question  two  weeks  ago  exactly 
the  course  we  were  taking  and  he  seemed 
to  approve  of  that. 

I  take  it  that  the  member  is  asking  me 
as  a  supplementary,  what  do  I  intend  to  do 
about  the  price  of  turkey?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let's  talk  about  the  price  of 
beef  and  turkey. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  margin  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry. 

Hon  Mr.  Drea:  Do  you  want  to  talk  about 
the  price  of  turkey? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Beef  up  your  turkey  answer, 
Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  the  price  of 
turkey  at  the  moment,  in  this  pre-Christmas 
season,  is  abnormally  high.  Secondly,  I  think 
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there  is  a  cause  for  concern  because  the 
processors  are  not  getting  very  much  of  the 
increase  in  the  price.  If  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  processors,  because  of  the  de- 
clining consumption  per  capita  in  turkey  in 
Canada,  agreed  to  a  very  nominal  increase. 
I  think  it  is  about  three  cents  or  three  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  spread  or  the 
differential  has  gone  abnormally  high.  It  is 
my  understanding  it  probably  will  go  even 
higher  because  of  the  fact  turkey,  as  a  meat, 
lends  itself  to  very  easy  storage  and  there  is 
also  an  artificial  market  for  it  during  the 
ensuing  weeks. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  is  denying  your 
statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  my  personal  feeling, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  back  it  up— 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  doesn't  like  your  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —that  the  price  of  turkey 
now  is  away  out  of  sight  and  it's  about  time 
the  consumers  took  direct  action:  Just  don't 
buy  it  and  watch  the  price  come  down. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  do  you  think  of  that 
answer,  Bill? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That's  what  I  told  my 
wife:  "Don't  buy  it" 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  is  correct,  you  don't 
give  a  damn  about  the  consumer. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Will  the  minister,  in  his 
report,  make  sure  he  specifies  and  makes  it 
very  clear  that  the  consumers  in  Ontario  and 
throughout  Canada  are  paying  less  in  per- 
centage of  disposable  income  now  than  they 
ever  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  past  20 
years? 

Mr.  McClellan:  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  retail  ripoff? 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  not  supplementary, 
it's  argumentative. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Whose  side  is  he  on?  It's 
not  supplementary. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Will  he  also  point  out 
in  this  report  that  the  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  the  consumer  is  spending  on 
beef  is  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  his 
disposable  income,  which  is  no  more  than  he 
has  ever  spent  in  the  last  20  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
glad  to  put  that  in.  But  there  is  something 
else  that  should  be  put  in  which  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  to  go  on  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  margins 
that  have  been  mentioned  by  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  and  subsequently 


by  the  House  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  the  margins  today  in  Toronto,  or  at 
least  the  metropolitan  area,  are  lower  than 
they  are  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  notwithstand- 
ing that  increase.  I'll  be  very  glad  to  put 
that  in. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Whelan  is  taking  credit  for 
that.  How  do  you  guys  figure  in  this? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
If  I  can  get  a  straight  answer  from  the  min- 
ister, is  the  minister  prepared  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  consumers  who  are  being  hurt 
by  very  high  prices  for  beef  and  for  turkey, 
or  is  he  some  latter-day  Marie-Antoinette 
whose  only  answer  to  Ontario's  food  con- 
sumers is,  "Let  them  eat  cake." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind  of 
indicates  the  intelligence  of  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  In  terms  of  meat 
and  meat  margins,  the  prices  in  Ontario, 
according  to  that  report  and  according  to 
everything  else  since,  are  indeed  lower  than 
in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  report? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  So  you  are  happy  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
very  high  cost  of  beef,  and  I  will  defer  to  my 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  is  the  fact  that  for  some  time,  a 
shortage  has  been  developing  in  terms  of 
supply  and  demand.  When  the  prices  were 
low  the  farmers  killed  off  their  cattle.  I  can 
recall  being  in  this  House  a  year  ago  and 
listening  to  people  from  the  farm  community 
on  two  sides  of  the  House  warning  exactly 
what  was  going  to  happen  in  terms  of  beef 
this  year.  Aggravating  that  is  the  fact  that 
some  Canadian  beef  on  the  hoof  is  far  more 
attractive  in  the  United  States  than  it  has 
ever  been  because  of  the  declining  dollar. 

Turkey  is  an  entirely  different  commodity. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Good  for  you.  There  is 
a  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Turkey  lends  itself  to 
storage.  There  is  obviously  a  rather  deter- 
mined effort  by  processors  and  distributors 
this  year  to  try  to  recapture  some  of  the 
margins  that  they  lost  in  previous  years.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  producer;  the  producer 
has  gone  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected 
of  him. 

Unless  the  members  opposite  want  me  to 
set  prices,  and  I  don't  really  think  even  they 
do,  there  is  one  alternative  at  the  moment 
when  most  of  the  turkey  is  in  cold  storage, 
or  is  still  on  the  farm  awaiting  the  process. 
If  they  want  to  bring  down  the  prices,  let 
them  just  not  buy  it  for  the  next  two  weeks 
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and  watch  that  price  of  $1.34  a  pound  start 
to  drop. 

I  know  of  no  other  solution.  The  way  the 
free  market  operates  is  extremely  practical 
and  I  would  think  that  is  a  solution  that 
would  lend  itself  to  most  people  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  isn't  a  free  market. 

Mr.   McClellan:   Free  market  in  food? 

HOUSING  PROFITS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Has  the  minister  re- 
viewed the  findings  of  the  1977  Peel  regional 
council  interim  housing  policy  which  deter- 
mined that  it  was  costing  $795  a  month  in 
carrying  charges  for  an  average  new  home 
in  Mississauga  and  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  of  a  home  in  Mississauga  was 
pure  profit  for  the  developers?  If  that  re- 
view is  complete,  what  action  is  the  govern- 
ment intending  to  take  to  protect  people  who 
want  to  have  homes  of  their  own? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  don't  recall  having 
reviewed  that  particular  report  in  recent 
days,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  have  a  look  at  it 
to  see  exactly  what  the  facts  are  in  the  report. 
We  have  many  reports  coming  in  from 
municipalities  and  other  organizations  re- 
lating to  cost  of  housing  and  market  potential, 
but  I  must  say  I  don't  recall  seeing  this  par- 
ticular one  recently. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  profit  amounts  to 
$22,936  on  a  $78,000  home  and  that  it  is  so 
high  it  makes  it  impossible  for  families  on 
moderate  incomes  to  be  able  to  afford  a 
home  in  Mississauga,  is  the  minister  prepared 
to  introduce  legislation  as  the  municipality 
of  Peel  has  requested  which  would  enable 
municipalities  to  enforce  price  agreements  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  windfall  profit  being 
made  on  the  sale  of  government-assisted 
housing  units? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  since  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  report  and  reviewing  it  and 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the 
facts  are  correct  or  not,  I  would  not  be  in 
any  position  to  indicate  to  this  House  that  I 
would  introduce  any  kind  of  legislation  that 
would  relate  to  trying  to  reduce  profits  of 
a  particular  corporation  or  sections  of  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  New  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister  has 
undertaken  to  look  at  the  report  and  then 
to  respond  to  it  once  he  has  seen  it. 

[2:30] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Final  supplementary,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Could  the  minister  explain  why, 
when  this  report  was  submitted  18  months 
ago  with  the  recommendation  I  have  cited, 
there  has  been  no  action  and  no  response 
from  the  government?  Why  does  the  minis- 
ter not  even  appear  to  be  aware  of  a  very 
important  recommendation  from  an  area 
where  house  prices  are  particularly  important 
because  it  is  a  major  growth  area  for  citizens 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  obviously, 
I  was  not  the  Minister  of  Housing  18  months 
ago.  We  have  gone  through  a  great  number 
of  reports,  including  the  Greenspan  report, 
which  I  trust  the  leader  of  the  third  party 
has  looked  at  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
which  indicated  clearly  that  the  windfall 
profits  didn't  all  come  as  a  result  of  land 
pricing.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  set  because 
of  market  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 
I  think  that  would  be  as  applicable  to  Peel 
as  it  was  to  Ottawa  and  as  it  was  to  other 
communities  across  Canada. 

I  have  said  clearly  to  the  House  that  I 
will  take  this  particular  report  and  review  it 
and  try  to  analyse  from  exactly  what  point 
the  individual  who  wrote  the  report  felt  there 
was  an  excessive  profit  being  made.  Some 
people  think  there  is  an  excessive  profit,  but 
we  do  forget  the  odd  time  that  there  are 
excessive  risks  being  taken  by  some  people 
in  investing  in  the  marketplace  and  produc- 
ing housing  in  Ontario  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Mak  a  relink:  Name  one. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  in  Peel;  not  in  Mississauga. 

HYDRO  PAYMENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
member  for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed) 
asked  if  I  were  aware  of  a  rather  far-reaching 
decision  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
concerning  the  hydro-electric  commission  of 
the  township  of  Nepean  versus  Ontario  Hydro. 

I  am  now  in  the  position  to  advise  the 
House  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  received  the 
45-page  decision  handed  down  by  Mr.  Justice 
Craig  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  and 
the  corporation  is  carefully  analysing  it. 
Until  I  have  been  advised  by  Ontario  Hydro 
of  the  results  of  its  analysis,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  comment 
any  further  on  the  effects  of  the  judgement. 
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MINISTRY  CUTBACKS 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  reported  cutbacks  in 
his  program  for  1979.  Would  the  minister 
tell  us  whether  or  not  the  position  of  a  re- 
searcher at  Vineland— I'm  speaking  of  Mr. 
Alex  Hutchinson  who,  it  has  been  reported  to 
me,  is  going  to  retire  next  spring— will  be 
filled?  This  gentleman  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution in  the  matter  of  varieties  of  root 
stocks,  especially  for  apple  trees.  Would  the 
minister  tell  us  whether  or  not  a  replace- 
ment will  be  sought  for  that  position? 

A  related  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
ministry  will  continue  the  program  of  pest 
monitoring  which  has  been  so  successful  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  chemicals  used.  The 
cost-benefit  for  six  crops  has  been  estimated 
at  about  $3  million,  with  great  benefits  to 
consumers,  producers  and  to  the  environ- 
ment. Would  the  minister  tell  us  whether  or 
not  that  program  will  be  carried  out  again 
in  1979? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
the  easiest  way  to  answer  it  all  would  be  to 
say  "yes,"  but  in  order  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion more  appropriately:  yes,  the  apple  re- 
search expert  is  retiring;  and  yes,  we  are  still 
very  interested  in  doing  apple  research.  We 
would  cetrainly  hope  there  would  be  a  spe- 
cialist. I  appreciate  the  great,  effort  this  man 
has  put  forward;  I  know  he  is  retiring. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  rumours  around.  Yes, 
we  will  have  outs  within  the  ministry.  Yes, 
we  will  also  be  doing  pest  monitoring,  al- 
though maybe  not  to  the  extent  we  would 
like  to  be  doing  it  because  of  the  cutbacks 
that  have  been  called  for  in  all  ministry  de- 
partments. 

I  realize  the  importance  of  the  apple  in- 
dustry to  Ontario  and  the  great  strides  we 
have  made  in  the  last  few  years.  I  know  we 
will  continue  to  make  them  and  we  will  have 
the  appropriate  people  in  place  to  make  sure 
we  do  have  a  thriving  apple  industry  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary:  Pertaining 
to  these  cutbacks,  is  the  minister  this  year 
going  to  get  further  funds  for  tile  drainage 
rather  than  the  severe  cutbacks  we  have  had 
in  the  last  few  years?  We  have  the  NDP 
worrying  about  the  price  of  food,  and  this  is 
one  area  where  it  is  very  efficient  for  the 
farmer  to  tile  his  land,  but  in  the  past  couple 
of  years  he  has  been  unable  to  get  the  money 
needed  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  supplementary  to 
the  original  question. 


Mr.  McKessock:  It's  pertaining  to  the  cut- 
backs within  the  Agriculture  and  Food  minis- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
original  question.  If  the  minister  wants  to 
answer  it,  I'll  permit  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  All  I  would  say  is  we 
have  had  a  budget  for  tile  drainage.  On  this 
side  of  the  House  we  are  all  aware  of  how 
important  it  is  to  the  agriculture  community. 
When  the  1979-80  budget  is  announced  in 
this  House,  the  member  will  know  exactly 
what  is  being  allocated  to  tile  drainage. 

SERVICES  TO  HANDICAPPED 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.  Since  last  week  was  dis- 
ability awareness  week,  I  would  have  hoped 
the  minister  would  have  been  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  especially  after  a 
day-long  symposium  at  city  hall  10  days  ago 
to  publicize  their  needs,  that  he  would  now 
be  ready  to  make  an  announcement  on  what 
he  is  going  to  do  about  ongoing  funding  to 
enable  municipalities  to  provide  transporta- 
tion services  to  the  handicapped. 

Can  the  minister  tell  us  if  he  is  prepared 
to  continue  funding  the  five  pilot  projects 
which  have  been  operating  in  five  Ontario 
cities  for  the  past  two  years  and,  now  that 
they  have  demonstrated  the  need  is  even 
greater  than  is  currently  being  met,  is  he 
ready  to  extend  the  service  to  enable  them 
to  provide  weekend  and  evening  services  as 
well  as  to  extend  this  service  to  other  cities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
a  try  at  answering  that  question.  First,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  need  for  trans- 
portation for  the  handicapped  in  Ontario.  Un- 
like the  honourable  member,  I  am  not  happy 
with  having  five  pilot  projects.  I  want  to  have 
a  uniform  program  for  all  the  handicapped 
citizens  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Why  don't  you  bring  one 
about? 

Mr.  Warner:  All  you  do  is  talk  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  hope  that  in  the  very 
near  future  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring 
that  about. 

Mr.  Grande:  You've  been  saying  that  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Ms.  Bryden:  A  supplementary:  Since  the 
objective  of  such  a  service  is  both  day  and 
evening  mobility,  would  the  minister  care  to 
comment  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jack  Long- 
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man,  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Physically  Handicapped,  that 
perhaps  the  cheapest  solution  might  be  to 
provide  every  handicapped  person  with  a  car 
with  special  controls  instead  of  providing 
public  transportation  18  hours  a  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  help  to  those  people  who 
would  still  be  unable  to  drive.  Perhaps  the 
honourable  member  would  like  to  advise  me 
as  to  what  make  the  cars  should  be. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Will  the  minister  give  us  a  commitment 
now  that,  when  he  gets  around  to  making  his 
announcement  about  the  new  program — I 
assume  within  a  couple  of  days — the  program 
will  extend  to  full  service;  that  it  will  not 
just  involve  service  to  and  from  work  but 
will  also  be  available  to  the  handicapped  for 
leisure-time  activities  in  the  evenings  and 
on  weekends? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won't  make 
any  commitment  until  I  am  in  a  position  to 
announce  the  program. 

TRUCK  LICENCE  FEES 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications?  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  minister  has  indicated  the  weight 
restriction  on  eligibility  for  the  $10  licence 
fee  for  trucks  and  campers  using  recreational 
facilities  in  northern  Ontario  will  not  be 
removed  on  monetary  grounds,  could  the 
minister  report  to  the  House  how  much 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  higher  fees 
charged  to  owners  of  three-quarter-ton  trucks 
equipped  with  campers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  our  registration  system  would  identify 
the  number  of  three-quarter-ton  trucks  that 
are  equipped  with  campers  as  compared  to 
straight  three-quarter-ton  trucks.  I  will  have 
to  consult  with  my  officials  and  see  whether 
that  information  is  available. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
How  long  is  the  minister  going  to  delay  in 
getting  throueh  this  legitimate  request  from 
all  over  northern  Ontario?  Does  he  not  think 
any  vehicle  that  is  used  for  personal  recrea- 
tional purposes  should  be  allowed  the  $10 
fee?  Why  does  he  not  simply  bring  that  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  am  sure  what  the  honourable  member  does 
not  know  is  that  a  great  many  vehicles — 
maybe  even  10-ton  vehicles — might  be  con- 
sidered as  being  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses at  some  time.  I  am  sure  very  serious 


consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to  ex- 
panding the  present  policy  beyond  the  present 
vehicle  weight. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  consider  extending  the  $10  li- 
cence fee  to  eastern  Ontario  where  incomes 
are  often  lower  and  times  even  more  difficult 
than  in  much  of  northern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Have  you  just  found  out? 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  the  gasoline  prices  are 
higher. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  standing  alone  on  this 
one,  by  yourself. 

Mbr.    Speaker:    Do   you   want    an    answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  tempted  to  say, 
"Only  if  Oakville  were  included  in  eastern 
Ontario,"  but  I  won't. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  your  whole  attitude 
towards  this  very  serious  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  would  say  that  any 
further  changes  should  be  discussed  with  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller).  In  fact,  the 
previous  changes  were  a  matter  of  budgetary 
policy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  we  have  had  enough. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  won't  give  any- 
thing away. 

FUNDING  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Community  and  Social  Services.  Will 
the  minister  be  making  a  statement  in  the 
very  near  future  regarding  his  meeting  last 
week  with  the  federal  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  Monique  Begin,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  a  reversion  to  the  funding 
through  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Or  at  least  could  we  hear 
the  tapes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  had  not  been  my  in- 
tention to  make  a  formal  statement  on  that 
particular  meeting  since,  at  the  request  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  formal 
federal-provincial  conference,  but  rather  the 
terminology  used  by  the  federal  government 
in  that  case  was  a  working  session. 

However,  I  would  be  quite  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  relate  to  it 
which  the  honourable  member  might  have.  I 
had  not  intended  to  make  a  formal  statement. 

Mr.  Blundy:  There  were  a  number  of 
things  the  minister  said  he  would  be  dis- 
cussing. Could  he  describe  his  efforts  as 
fruitful   in   trying   to    get   fair   compensation 
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for  the  permanently  unemployable  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  On  matters  relating  to 
cost-sharing  on  income  maintenance  programs, 
I  did  make  specific  proposals  at  the  con- 
ference and  I  was  encouraged,  especially 
in  so  far  as  work  incentives  were  concerned, 
to  have  the  federal  minister  indicate  a 
willingness  to  work  with  the  provinces  im- 
mediately towards  making  changes  in  the 
regulations  under  the  Canada  Assistance 
Plan.  There  were  no  commitments  made  on 
any  specific  parts  of  the  income  maintenance 
program,  but  there  was  an  understanding  we 
would  work  towards  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  our  clock  has  stopped  and  we 
are  not  going  by  it.  It  is  now  2:43  and  the 
question  period  ends  at  3:06. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  member  for  Fort 
William  (Mr.  Hennessy)  stopped  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  trust  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

HEAVY  WATER  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy.  Since  AECL  has  stated  un- 
equivocally that  it  has  adequate  heavy  water 
productive  capacity  to  meet  all  Canadian 
domestic  needs  outside  Ontario  and  all  pro- 
spective needs  for  Candu  sales  throughout  the 
1980s,  and  since  it  was  announced  a  week  or 
so  ago  that  the  Canadian  government  is  now 
going  to  renegotiate  its  agreement,  opening  the 
prospect  of  demothballing  La  Prade  and 
building  it  so  that  it  will  have  even  more 
heavy  water,  doesn't  the  minister  think  it 
might  be  appropriate  for  him  to  reconsider 
his  total  rejection  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  select  committee  and  proceed  to  stopping 
and  storing  at  least  half  of  Bruce  D,  whose 
product  we  have  less  and  less  prospect  of 
marketing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  hope  I  didn't  give  the 
impression  that  I  was  totally  rejecting  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  certainly  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  what  I  said  at  the 
time  was  that  there  were  discussions  going  on 
among  the  Minister  of  Energjy,  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited  and  the  federal 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources, 
and  that  Hydro  was  also  reviewing  its  posi- 
tion. There  are  further  meetings,  I  believe, 
with  AECL  this  week  and  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources  next  week,  at  which  time 
we  hope  to  get  some  information. 

[2:45] 


I  understand  Hydro  is  still  studying  the 
implications  of  cancelling  that  part  of  the 
construction  contract  that  relates  to  the  third 
section  of  Bruce  D,  the  one  that  the  com- 
mittee recommended  not  be  proceeded  with. 
I  am  told  it's  a  fairly  lengthy  procedure  to 
look  at  the  pros  and  cons  of  total  cancella- 
tion on  the  one  hand  with  a  staged  cancella- 
tion in  terms  of  the  money  that's  involved. 

I  expect  that  in  a  couple  of  weeks  Hydro 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation or  a  decision,  which  the  govern- 
ment may  or  may  not  agree  with,  and  there 
will  be  further  discussions  with  Hydro  when 
we  have  a  little  more  information.  As  the 
honourable  member  I'm  sure  is  aware,  it's  a 
very  complex  matter.  As  I  recall,  the  can- 
cellation of  part  of  a  Hydro  project— and  I 
can't  remember  which  one,  it  may  have  been 
Darlington— took  about  four  or  five  months 
before  we  had  the  figures  involved  as  to  the 
cost. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  by  way  of  clarifica- 
tion, since  the  minister  stated  emphatically 
and  unequivocally  in  his  speech  in  Hanover 
that  it  was  the  government's  desire  that  we 
complete  all  of  Bruce  D,  is  the  minister  now 
indicating,  with  the  consultations  in  Ottawa 
and  with  Hydro  reviewing  the  situation,  some 
prospect  that  he  may  be  backing  off  that 
total  completion?  Will  he  be  making  an  an- 
nouncement in  a  week  or  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  I  say,  until  all  the  facts 
or  as  many  of  the  facts  as  are  available- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  didn't  have  all  the 
facts  but  you  said  you  were  going  to  go 
ahead  and  build  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —and  on  which  one  can 
base  a  logical  decision,  until  all  those  facts 
are  known,  it's  difficult  to  make  a  decision 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  made  a  decision 
without  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  believe  what  I  said  at 
Bruce  was  that  it  would  be  undesirable  not 
to  complete  the  project,  and  looking  at  the 
information  then  available  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  you're  getting  some 
new  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Subsequently,  the  federal 
government  said  it  was  negotiating  and  that 
perhaps  La  Prade  would  not  be  stopped  in 
its  tracks.  Whether  it  will  be  completed  to 
the  point  of  being  able  to  manufacture  heavy 
water  still  hasn't  been  established  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
atomic    energy     commission    has     indicated 
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clearly    that    it    didn't    matter    whether    La 
Prade   went   forward   or   not,    they   did   not 
need  the  heavy  water- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  fact  the  minister 
ignored. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —and  since  the  minister  re- 
ferred to  the  members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding his  own  colleagues,  as  Jeremiahs, 
which  in  my  intensive  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment indicated  that  he  thought  we  were  kind 
of  gloom  and  doom  mongers,  why  would  he 
be  changing  his  mind?  Is  he  not  aware  that 
if  he  had  cancelled  as  was  recommended  by 
the  committee,  we  would  have  saved  $100 
million  but  that  every  day  it  goes  on  he  loses 
that  saving  until  it  will  just  peter  out  and 
he'll  be  left  with  this  multi-million-dollar 
piece  of  plumbing  standing  there  and  nothing 
to  do  but  admire  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  First  of  all,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  would  have  had  a  total  saving  of 
$100  million- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  won't  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —if  it  had  been  cancelled 
at  the  time,  because  we  would  then  have 
been  left  with  something  which  would  not 
even  partially  function.  The  recommendation 
of  the  select  committee,  as  the  honourable 
member  I  am  sure  is  aware,  would  permit, 
in  effect,  one  half  of  the  effective  part  of  the 
plant  being  completed  so  it  could  produce 
heavy  water.  In  fact,  it  could  use  some  of 
the  enriched  water  from  A  and  B  in  its 
finisher.  That  is  an  attractive  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  equipment,  piping  and  tubing  which  is  on 
order  and  which  has  to  be  paid  for  and  has 
to  be  stored. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  all  calculated;  that  was 
given  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  are  those  who  say 
it  would  be  better  to  store  that  standing 
straight  up  in  position  than  to  store  it  in 
•some  other  rented  place. 

REVENUE  CANADA  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Watson:  A  question  for  the  Attorney 
■General:  Last  week  the  Premfier  (Mr.  Davis) 
indicated  he  was  going  to  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  look  into  the  fact  that  auto- 
mobile dealers  that  sold  cars  to  people  for 
over  $10,000  would  report  them  en  masse 
to  Revenue  Canada.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Attorney  General  would  in  a  similar  manner 
also  include  in  those  discussions  the  matter 
that  marketing  boards  in  Ontario  have  been 
requested  by  Revenue  Canada  to  submit  en 
masse  the  amounts  paid  to  all  the  producers 


for  each  of  the  products  they  have  sold,  since 
this  is  of  considerable  concern  to  the  market- 
ing boards  and  they  consider  the  amounts 
they  pay  out  as  confidential  information.  They 
co-operate  on  an  individual  baslis  but  they 
feel  they  are  not  entitled  to  distribute  this 
information  en  masse  to  Revenue  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

INJURED  WORKERS 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgic:  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr. 
Cassidy)  asked  several  questions  regarding  a 
back  study  completed  for  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board.  I  would  Mke  to  assure 
the  member  that  the  board  is  not  aware  of 
any  cases  where  the  benefits  to  an  individual 
have  been  altered  or  eliminated  due  to  the 
refusal  of  the  patient  to  undergo  back  surgery. 
As  well,  I  would  like  to  inform  the  member 
that  the  board  does  not  have  a  policy  that 
forces  workers  to  have  operations  imposed 
upon  them  as  a  condition  of  continuing  to 
receive  benefits.  If  the  member  has  any  cases 
where  this  has  taken  place,  I  would  like  to 
receive  them  and  follow  them  up. 

Regarding  the  member's  supplementary 
question  about  tabling  the  back  study,  I  was 
in  touch  with  the  board  and  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  doctor  who  undertook  the 
studv  plans  to  have  this  study  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Bone  and  Joint  Surgery.  After 
discussing  this  with  my  own  legal  staff,  I 
believe  that  in  tabling  the  study  at  this 
point,  we  might  deprive  him  of  the  right 
of  first  publication  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  unable  to  table  it  at  this  moment. 

The  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  di  Santo) 
asked  a  couple  of  supplementary  questions 
about  the  board  referring  workers  to  psy- 
chiatrists. I  would  like  to  inform  the  mem- 
ber that  it's  not  the  board's  practice  to  con- 
stantly refer  injured  workers  to  psychiatrists 
and  would  remind  him  that  he  asked  similar 
questions  on  the  Notice  Paper  in  the  spring 
of  this  year.  I  have  been  advised  that  statis- 
tics have  not  changed  since  that  date.  In- 
volvement of  psychiatrists  in  the  overall 
management  of  patients  occurs  in  less  than 
two  percent  of  cases  handled  by  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  and  in  many  of 
those  cases  it  resulted  from  referral  from 
the  patient's  own  physician. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  minister's  statement,  will  he 
undertake  on  behalf  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  to  restore  the  benefit  of  any 
worker  whose  case  we  bring  to  the  govern- 
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ment  who  had  hlis  benefit  cut  or  eliminated 
for  refusal  to  undertake  the  kind  of  back 
surgery  that  we  referred  to  in  the  original 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  information  given  to 
me  is  that  there  has  never  been  such  a  case. 
If  there  is  such  a  case  and  the  member  can 
give  me  information  about  it,  I  will  under- 
take to  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  probably  had  about  three 
when  you  asked  the  original  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  not  agree 
that  there  is  more  importance  for  injured 
workers  in  the  province  in  having  this  study 
made  available  now  in  order  to  guide  future 
WCB  policy  than  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  thing  gets  published  first  in  a  journal 
in  the  United  States?  Will  he  not  use  his 
personal  good  offices  in  order  to  ensure 
that  that  study  can  be  made  available  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  immediately 
and  that  the  journal  can  be  asked  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  it's  being  tabled  here 
in  the  first  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been 
a  study  that  has  been  going  on  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years  now,  but  I  would 
tell  the  member  that  I  have  already  asked 
one  of  my  staff  to  find  out  who  the  author 
was  so  that  I  may  speak  to  him  and  see  if 
there  is  such  a  possibility. 

BRENT  RAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Conway:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment: Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  small  community  called  Brent,  situated  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  Algonquin  Provin- 
cial Park,  is  facing  almost  total  isolation  this 
coming  winter  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
rail  service  being  provided  by  Canadian  Na- 
tional? Is  the  minister  further  aware  that  as 
a  result  of  this  isolation  this  community  will 
face  not  only  a  loss  of  mail  service  but  indeed 
very  serious  difficulty  in  the  face  of  potential 
illness?  Can  the  minister  indicate  whether  he 
is  aware  of  this  situation  and  whether  or  not 
he's  prepared  to  use  his  good  offices  with  CN 
and  any  other  agency  to  alleviate  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  serious  situation  develop- 
ing in  that  part  of  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that  and  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the 
honourable  member  that  I  will  do  whatever 
I  can  to  assist  in  improving  the  situation. 

Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
community's  second  link  with  the  rest  of  the 


province  is  a  long  and  seasonal  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  road,  the  minister,  in  his 
investigations,  might  indicate  whether  or  not, 
if  the  railway  is  not  prepared  to  reconsider, 
there  might  be  some  arrangement  to  allow  the 
winter  use  of  this  particular  MNR  link? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
take  that  into  consideration. 

EROSION  OF  SCARBOROUGH  BLUFFS 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  he  would  like  to  see  his  house  slip 
suddenly  into  Lake  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  days— I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  what  it  was. 
The  House  was  going  to  slide  into  Lake 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  would  like  to  know  bow  the 
minister  would  feel  if  his  own  personal  house 
slipped  suddenly  into  Lake  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That  would  be  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  that  he  is  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  don't  think  I  would  feel 
any  differently  from  any  other  person  in  this 
House.  I  would  be  very  upset  if  this  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Warner:  As  a  supplementary:  Perhaps 
the  minister  can  indicate  today  what  day  we 
will  see  the  money  needed  to  prevent  the 
erosion  along  the  Scarborough  Bluffs,  as  sev- 
eral homeowners  face  the  possibility  of 
eventually  having  their  homes  slip  into  Lake 
Ontario.  When  will  we  see  the  money,  which 
I  understand  has  been  promised,  to  complete 
the  project  to  stop  erosion  along  the  bluffs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  know  the  honourable 
member  is  aware  of  the  provincial  support 
that  has  been  given  to  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  Region  Conservation  Authority  for 
the  first  phase,  which  I  believe  is  called 
Bluffers  Park,  which  has  stopped  erosion 
farther  east  of  the  area  about  which  I  assume 
he  is  talking. 

I  met  with  the  chairman  of  Metro  Toronto 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Metro  conservation 
authority  about  two  weeks  ago  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  us  several  other  projects  which  they 
wanted  to  undertake  and  for  which  they  do 
not  have  matching  funds  from  the  province 
for  the  next  year  or  two.  I  undertook  to  see 
what  we  could  do  to  assist  them. 

I  also  suggested  that  perhaps  the  priorities 
might  change,  although  dealing  with  priori- 
ties is  their  responsibility.  It  seems  to  me 
that  having  viewed  from  the  water,  from  the 
air  and  from  the  land  one  area  where  the 
erosion  is  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
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ment  and  there  is  some  concern  not  only  for 

the   houses   but   also  for  water  and  sewage 

systems,  that  might  well  be  the  first  priority. 

Mr.  Warner:  When  do  we  get  the  money? 

LEASE  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  have  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  the  National  Harbours 
Board  is  inviting  proposals  for  the  lease  of 
its  grain  elevators  situated  at  Port  Colborne 
and  Prescott? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  member  did  give  me  advance  notice 
last  Friday  on  this  question  and  I  would  like 
to  elaborate  on  the  question. 

The  National  Harbours  Board  has  invited 
interested  organizations  to  lease  these  two 
facilities.  It  has  apparently  outlined  a  num- 
ber of  specifications  which  the  tendering  or- 
ganizations must  meet  in  order  to  qualify. 
For  example,  there  is  an  obligation  to  hire 
the  existing  employees.  The  organizations 
tendering  must  agree  to  serve  the  same 
clientele  and  apparently  there  is  an  over- 
riding provision  whereby  the  National  Har- 
bours Board  could  step  in  and  reallocate 
space  in  the  elevators. 

Some  preference  will  be  given  to  Canadian 
organizations  making  tenders.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  board,  in  the  tender  specs,  will 
ensure  that  the  facilities  will  continue  to  be 
of  service  to  the  agricultural  community.  In 
fact,  with  private  enterprise  operating  these 
facilities,  there  could  be  even  better  service 
to  the  agricultural  community. 

The  National  Harbours  Board  is  a  federal 
crown  corporation,  as  the  member  knows,  and 
it  will  be  some  months  before  the  final  de- 
tails are  worked  out.  The  member  can,  if 
he  likes,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  specs  from 
the  National  Harbours  Board,  which  goes 
into  great  detail  to  make  sure  the  people 
involved  in  the  area  are  protected. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  Cargill  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Supplementary  to  the 
minister:  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Ontario  farming  industry  for 
this  to  be  in  private  enterprise.  Does  the 
minister  think  this  facility,  which  supplies  the 
export  market  and  perhaps  a  combination 
of  both  exports  and  local  imports  from  the 
western  provinces,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
private  enterprise?  Would  this  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  farm  community?  Would 
the  minister  investigate  to  see  if  it  might 
not  be  better  under  the  direction  of  our 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  of  Ontario? 
[3:001 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  thank  the  member  for 
the  compliment,  but  I  would  just  point  out 
to  him  that  if  it  is  in  the  private  sector 
there  will  be  enough  conditions  attached  to  it 
to  make  sure  that  the  farming  community 
is  well  served.  If  the  National  Harbours 
Board  does  make  arrangements  with  a 
private-sector  person  to  take  it  over,  we  will 
certainly  want  to  have  some  input  into  it  to 
make  sure  that  those  facilities  are  as  avail- 
able to  the  farmer  or  the  producer  as  they 
are  now— maybe  even  more  so— and  to  make 
sure  that  the  present  employees  are  protected 
and  that  we  will  have  a  market  for  those 
elevators  to  serve  not  only  the  export  market 
but  perhaps  also  some  of  our  local  markets. 

TRUCKING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. Since  it  is  roughly  a  week  since 
tractor-trailers  created  havoc  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way,  would  the  minister  tell  the 
House  whether  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  representatives,  if  there 
are  any,  of  those  people?  Can  he  identify 
any  association  that  they  may  have  belonged 
to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  "No,"  I  believe,  would 
have  to  be  the  answer  to  all  three  questions, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
any  representative;  aft  least  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  anyone  come  forward  saying  he  is 
representing  this  organization.  I  have  been 
told  by  the  Ontario  Trucking  Association  that 
they  are  by  no  means  affiliated  with  them.  I 
have  had  no  request  for  a  meeting  anpl  I 
don't  know  with  whom  I  would  meet,  unless 
someone  comes  forward. 

Mr.  Philip:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Does 
the  minister  recall  that  three  years  ago  the 
Ontario  Trucking  Association,  which  is  rep- 
resentative of  a  majority  of  trucking  com- 
panies, presented  to  him  the  view  that  the 
left-hand  lane  should  not  be  open  to  trucks, 
and  that  represents  the  major  view  in  their 
industry  as  well  as  the  view  of  his  ministry? 

If  he  does  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
these  people,  would  the  minister  at  least  go 
on  record  to  tell  them  that  their  methods  are 
not  appreciated  and  do  not  represent  either 
the  views  of  the  trucking  industry,  the  views 
of  the  union  or  the  views  of  the  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  I  would  go  on  record  in  that  way. 
I  certainly  am  very  well  aware  of  the  views 
of  the  Ontario  Trucking  Association  and,  in 
fact,  their  full  support  for  the  regulations  as 
they  now  are;  I  believe  they  were  involved 
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some  years  ago,  when  those  regulations  were 
developed.  I  am  also  well  aware  that  the 
general  public  would  not  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  that  were  expressed  by  the 
demonstrating  truckers  last  week. 

MILK  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
After  the  meeting  which  took  place  in  Belle- 
ville last  week  with  the  Central  Ontario 
Cheesemakers'  Association  and  the  comments 
that  were  made  by  the  federal  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  who  put  the  blame  on  the  pro- 
vincial ministry  as  far  as  quota  goes,  can  the 
minister  tell  me  what  steps  his  ministry 
plans  to  take  to  see  that  additional  quota 
is   obtained  for   these  people? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
if  the  member  reads  a  copy  of  the  speech 
I  made  last  Wednesday — I  think  it  was  last 
Wednesday — to  the  Ontario  Dairy  Council, 
outlining  Ontario's  position  as  regards  in- 
dustrial or  market-share-quota  milk,  I  said 
that  eight  years  ago,  when  the  program  was 
!  set  up,  it  was  a  good  program — and  it  still 
is  a  good  program — but  my  concern  was 
that  consumer  tastes  and  demands  have 
changed  in  that  eight-year  interval.  I  also 
said  the  national  supply  management  pro- 
gram should  have  certain  criteria  set  up 
relating  to  consumer  demand  and  consumer 
utilization. 

To  boil  all  that  down,  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  Ontario  has  less  percentage  of  quota 
as  compared  to  population  than  it  had  eight 
years  ago,  when  the  plan  was  set  up.  There 
should  be  an  adjustment  in  the  MSQ  to 
allow  us  to  produce  the  products  that  are  in 
demand  here  in  Ontario,  for  which  we're 
not  getting  enough  milk  to  do  now  and  our 
plants  are  running  at  less  than  half  of 
capacity. 

I  talked  to  the  federal  minister  about  it 
only  last  week,  and  many  other  times  previ- 
ously, about  the  critical  situation  that  we 
are  faced  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
further  meetings  on  it  this  morning.  Nobody 
is  more  concerned  about  it  than  I  am.  The 
farmers  can  produce  the  milk,  and  it  seems 
too  bad  that  we  have  to  say  no  to  new  plants 
that  want  to  locate  in  Ontario  because  we 
can't  guarantee  them  a  supply  of  milk  that 
our  farmers  are  prepared  to  produce.  It  just 
doesn't  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Supplementary:  I  think  it  was 
suggested  by  the  federal  minister  that  it  was 
up  to  the  Ontario  minister  to  raise  this  matter 
at  a  meeting  of  the  agricultural  ministers  of 


the  different  provinces.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  the  minister  when  he  intends  to  raise 
that  question  and  ask  the  ministers  of  the 
other  provinces  for  additional  quota  for  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  just  said  we  were  at 
a  federal-provincial  conference  last  Monday 
in  Ottawa.  I  presented  a  paper  to  the  federal 
minister.  It  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me 
that  one  province  can  have  a  wide-open  quota 
right  now;  that  when  we're  crying  for  quota 
here  in  Ontario  another  province  is  helping 
to  contribute  to  the  surplus  situation  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 
What's  the  answer? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  simple  answer,  if 
the  member  doesn't  understand,  is  for  Ot- 
tawa to  get  off  its  butt,  re-establish  and  set 
up  the  milk  supply  and  management  program 
on  a  national  basis.  That's  all  we  need. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  They  give  it  all  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

PRIVATE  MEMBER'S  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  order  to  clear  up  for  the  House  what  will 
be  a  problem  this  week  as  a  result  of  an 
action  of  one  of  the  ministers.  The  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  indicated  this  after- 
noon that  he  intends  some  time  today  to 
introduce  a  bill,  which  if  not  exactly  the 
same  is  certainly  substantially  the  same  as  a 
bill  which  was  standing  on  the  order  paper 
in  the  name  of  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  M.  Davidson),  and  slated 
for  debate  this  coming  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  minister  might  have  served  everyone 
better  had  he  given  a  little  more  notice, 
introduced  his  bill  earlier  or  waited  until 
after  my  colleague's  bill.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  two  matters  on  which  I  would  like  to 
ask  your  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
first  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  I  believe  it's 
accurate. 

Under  the  rules  of  debate  it  says  quite 
clearly:  "In  debate  a  member  will  be  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker  if  he  anticipates  any 
matter  already  on  the  Order  Paper  for  con- 
sideration." I  suggest  to  you  that  in  making 
his  announcement  today  the  minister  cer- 
tainly anticipated  a  matter  already  on  the 
Order  Paper  for  discussion  this  coming 
Thursday. 

Secondly,  the  minister  could  quite  easily 
have   allowed   that   debate   to  continue   and 
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then  have  accepted  the  principle  as  put  for- 
ward. We  were  prepared  and  we  made  it 
quite  clear  to  the  minister,  to  accept  any 
amendment  that  would  have  conformed  with 
the  minister's  idea  of  how  the  bill  ought  to 
be  proceeded  with. 

The  other  important  question  is  what  do 
we  do  now  on  Thursday?  It  hardly  makes 
sense  to  go  ahead  with  a  debate  on  Thursday, 
the  end  result  of  which  we  now  know  will 
be  that  it  cannot,  will  not,  or  for  one  reason 
or  another,  is  not  to  be  accepted  by  the 
minister,  since  he  has  already  indicated  he 
intends  to  introduce  an  almost  identical  bill. 
There  is  no  provision  for  us  at  this  stage  to 
substitute  another  matter;  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  standing  orders  to  allow  us  to 
say  we  will  debate  something  other  than  that 
matter  which  has  been  placed  before  the 
House  for  debate. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  in  the  spirit  of 
minority  government,  that  the  gentlemanly 
thing  was  for  the  minister  to  have  said  he 
recognized  the  merit  of  my  colleague's  bill 
and  was  prepared  to  allow  it  to  go  ahead, 
subject  to  amendments  which  the  minister 
believes  are  necessary.  We  would  like  to 
make  that  offer  formally  to  the  minister  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague.  If  he  is  prepared 
to  allow  the  bill  to  pass  second  reading,  then 
any  amendments  required  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  what  the  minister 
believes  is  necessary  are  acceptable  to  us. 
That  bill  could  then  go  ahead,  be  passed  by 
this  coming  weekend  and  would  go  into 
place. 

We  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  look  at  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  we  ask 
the  minister  to  look  at  the  common  sense 
of  whether  or  not  that  bill  my  colleague  has 
very  carefully  drafted  and  brought  before  the 
Legislature,  and  for  which  notice  was  given 
some  long  time  ago,  might  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  minister  in  its  present  form  for  second 
reading  and  then  be  subsequently  amended  to 
allow  it  to  conform  with  the  minister's  own 
desires. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  House  leader  have 
anything  to  say  about  this?  He  is  the  one 
person  responsible  for  ordering  the  business 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  we'll  await  your 
ruling  with  respect  to  the  particular  order 
that  was  quoted  by  my  honourable  friend. 
The  Solicitor  General  did  point  out  in  the 
statement  the  difference  between  the  bill  he 
was  introducing  today  and  the  one  on  the 
Order  Paper.  He  also  indicated  the  long 
period  of  negotiation  that  had  been  going 
on  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  govern- 


ment's bill.  The  government,  by  virtue  of 
the  provisional  orders,  certainly  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  order  its  business.  Indeed  the 
Solicitor  General,  in  bringing  in  this  bill, 
pointed  out  the  differences  between  the  bill 
he  was  introducing  and  that  on  the  Order 
Paper.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  member  for 
Cambridge  for  the  contribution  which  he 
had  made  to  a  fairly  worthwhile  discussion. 
As  the  honourable  member  for  Wentworth 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  provision  now 
for  altering  the  private  members'  public 
business  on  Thursday  afternoon.  No  doubt 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  Thursday  afternoon,  under  the  order 
which  has  been  called,  and  the  House  might 
well  consider  that  debate  a  sufficient  debate 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  the 
same  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Solicitor  General's 
bill  when  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Briefly  to  this  point  of  order: 
It  is  clear  under  provisional  standing  order 
41  that  it  is  the  subject  matter,  not  the  bill, 
which  causes  the  problem.  It  is  also  clear 
that  unless  we  see  some  great  deviation  in  the 
government's  order  of  business  for  this  week, 
Bill  149  sponsored  by  the  member  for 
Cambridge  will  be  debated  and  decided  upon 
in  some  manner  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
this  week.  That  would  therefore  prevent  the 
government's  bill  from  being  presented  to 
this  House  for  further  debate. 

Standing  order  41  is  clear  that  the  subject 
matter,  not  the  particular  bill  but  the  sub- 
ject matter  itself,  can  only  be  debated  once 
per  session.  I  would  think  it  logical  in  this 
instance  for  the  government  to  simply  sup- 
port Bill  149  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
then  proceed  for  the  first  time  in  its  ex- 
istence to  call  a  private  member's  public 
bill  for  third  reading.  That  would  alleviate 
the  problem  for  all  of  us. 

If  the  subject  matter  of  the  government's 
proposed  bill  is  identical— and  it  is  in  this 
instance;  at  least  in  terms  of  subject  matter 
if  not  specifically  in  terms  of  detail— then  it 
is  quite  obvious  the  Solicitor  General  and 
other  members  on  the  government  side  of 
the  House  will  be  supportive  of  the  principle 
and  subject  matter  of  Bill  149.  They  should 
simply  support  that  bill  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  and  allow  it  to  come  to  a 
vote  for  the  first  time  in  recent  history  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Then  the  government 
could  simply  proceed  with  third  reading  of 
the  bill.  There  is  no  problem  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  they  decide  to 
put  forward  a  bill  of  their  own  this  after- 
noon, the  government  would  not  be  able  to 
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proceed  with  that  bill  under  standing  order 
41  because  the  subject  matter  will  be  dealt 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  Perhaps  government 
members  should  think  a  bit  more  before 
they  try  to  scoop  the  member  for  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Just  a  brief  comment,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  am  wondering  if  the  government 
House  leader  would  at  least  take  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  whether,  on  consent, 
another  item  could  possibly  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  on  Thursday  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  choose  to  agree  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  members  for  Went- 
worth  and  Oshawa.  It  would  appear  to  be 
an  unnecessary  spending  of  time  to  proceed 
with  this  matter  if  there  was  another  item 
which  could  be  dealt  with  during  the  private 
members'  hour.  Such  an  agreement  would 
be  a  convenience,  no  doubt,  to  the  next 
member  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  who 
would  be  on  the  list.  This  might  be  a  way 
of  resolving  the  problem  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  take  it  there  would  be 
nothing  to  preclude  the  House  giving  un- 
animous consent  for  that  approach,  if  it  was 
agreed  by  the  House  that  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That  is  certainly  contrary  to 
conducting  a  private  members'  hour  in  this 
House.  On  Thursday  afternoons  the  members 
of  this  House  enjoy  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing to  the  House,  as  individual  members, 
legislation  or  resolutions  which  they  see  fit. 
I  certainly  would  stand  strongly  against  any 
coercion  on  the  part  of  House  leaders  to 
replace,  withdraw,  substitute— whatever.  It 
is  the  private  member's  opportunity  on 
Thursday  afternoons  to  present  such  legis- 
lation. It  should  not  be  a  matter  subject 
to  any  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  House 
leaders  or  anyone  else. 

Hon.    Mr.    Welch:    Mr.    Speaker,    just    to 
speak  to  the  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  last  member  did 
not  rise  on  a  point  of  order.   You  have   al- 
ready spoken  twice  to  this  matter. 

Hon.   Mr.   Welch:    I  was  responding,   Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Are   you   getting   up    on   a 

point  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  was  responding  to  a 
question  put  to  me  by  the  member  for 
Kitchener  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  order  of 
business  on  Thursday.  I  was  not  suggesting 
anything  about  a  House  leaders'  agreement. 
The  member  for  Oshawa  who  sits  there  now 
and  smirks  knows  very  well  that  all  he  has 
to  do- 


Mr.  Breaugh:  Order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —is  stand  in  his  place  and 
deny  unanimous  consent  and  it  would  not  be 
changed. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Point  of  personal  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:   Stop  playing  games. 

Mr.    Mackenzie:    The    games    come    from 
the  minister's  side  of  the  House. 
[3:15] 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  haven't  even  seen 
the  bill  that's  in  question  now.  When  the 
Solicitor  General  introduces  the  bill  I'll  take 
a  look  at  it  and  I'll  consult  with  my  ad- 
visers  and  see  whether  or  not  it's  in  order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Cheap  games  from  the 
government  side  of  the  House. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CORONERS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  186,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners 
Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  has  to  be  ruled  whether  it 
is  in  order  or  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are 
going  to  consider  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  just  introduced  and  the  one  already 
before  us,  and  if  they  cover  the  same  subject 
matter  the  one  just  introduced  will  not  be 
in  order  for  further  debate?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  what  I  have  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Deans:  Could  we  not  have  an  agree- 
ment to  do  something  different?  It  would  be 
so  easy. 

CORPORATIONS  INFORMATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
187,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Information  Act,  1976. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  elim- 
inates elements  within  the  legislation  which 
have  created  unnecessary  difficulties  for  the 
business  community.  The  changes  to  the  act 
are  in  line  with  our  intention  to  reduce  and 
simplify  paper  work. 

The  government  has  received  numerous 
complaints  from  the  business  community 
about  the  requirement  to  disclose  whether  or 
not  a  director  is  also  a  director  of  a  related 
corporation.  We  fell  these  complaints  are 
justified,  for  the  definition  of  a  related  corpo- 
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ration  as  taken  from  the  Corporation  Tax 
Act  and  does  not  properly  apply  to  the 
Corporations  Information  Act.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  definition  and  business  is 
wasting  considerable  time  attempting  to 
comply  with  this  requirement. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  requirement 
conveys  very  little  useful  information  and  the 
public  has  demonstrated  almost  no  interest 
in  it.  The  new  act  will  also  make  it  possible 
for  the  government  to  grant  exemption  to 
corporations  wishing  to  use  their  style  name 
on  documents  with  legal  implications. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  try 
protecting  the  consumers  in  the  same  way? 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

ASSESSMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Assessment 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have  an 
opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  When 
I  introduced  Bill  146  for  first  reading  on 
October  23,  I  made  some  explanatory  com- 
ments which  I  would  like  to  highlight  now  as 
we  begin  to  consider  the  bill  once  again. 

When  the  government  postponed  property 
tax  reform  in  June  it  was  clear  that  a  freeze 
in  assessment  values  would  have  to  continue 
while  alternative  policies  were  developed.  As 
you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  changes 
in  the  property  tax  system  to  compensate  for 
differentials  between  current  assessment  and 
market  value  assessment,  there  would  be  mas- 
sive increases  in  taxes  on  residences  and  small 
businesses.  It  is  to  prevent  the  hardship 
which  would  result  from  these  increases  that 
it  is  necessary  to  freeze  assessments  at  the 
current  levels  for  taxation  in  1979. 

Since  the  postponement  was  announced, 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue  has  begun  to  remove 
the  assesment  discrepancies  within  classes  of 
property  in  a  number  of  municipalities.  As  I 
noted  in  my  statement  earlier,  the  application 
of  section  86  will  enable  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  assessors  to  correct  inequities  within 
classes  of  property  without  shifting  tax  bur- 
dens from  one  class  to  another.  The  correction 
of  assessment  inequities  will  be  of  particular 
benefit  in  regional  municipalities  and  restruc- 
tured municipalities  which  included  merged 
areas  absorbed  from  several  municipalities. 
That  is  why,  for  instance,  much  of  our  initial 
efforts  are  concentrated  in  the  regional  muni- 
cipality of  Waterloo  and  the  city  of  Timmins. 

The  second  element  of  the  government's 
program  to  improve  the  existing  tax  base  per- 


tains to  equalization  for  the  distribution  of 
government  grants  and  the  apportionment  of 
shared  costs.  Thus,  when  Bill  146  is  con- 
sidered in  committee,  I  intend  to  move  an 
amendment  to  section  3  which  will  permit 
the  ministry  to  produce  new  assessment 
equalization  factors  for  use  in  1980.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  that  no  municipality  or  school 
board  will  suffer  a  loss  of  provincial  grants 
simply  because  a  new  equalization  factor  is 
used  on  the  grant  distribution  formula. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  rise  to  speak  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Bill  146  and  the  amendments  that 
will  follow.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  will 
be  to  remove  the  freeze  on  assessment 
equalization  factors  which  has  been  in  place 
since  1970.  We,  the  official  opposition,  wel- 
comed the  minister's  statement  on  Tuesday, 
November  21,  relating  to  the  removing  of  the 
freeze  on  resource  equalization  grants  and  to 
apply  section  86  of  the  Assessment  Act 
permitting  reassessment  in  municipalities 
which  request  it. 

The  new  proposals  put  forward  for  up- 
grading resource  equalization  grants  designed 
to  reinforce  the  physical  capacity  of  munici- 
palities with  a  below  average  tax  base  has 
been  an  issue  for  almost  nine  or  10  years  in 
certain  communities  throughout  Ontario. 
Hopefully,  this  procedure  will  generate  more 
equality  and  equity  in  Ontario's  total  grant 
structure.  As  yet,  the  minister  has  not  indi- 
cated what  criteria  will  be  maintained  relat- 
ing to  per  capita  equalized  assessment.  Will 
it  remain  at  60  per  cent  of  the  relative  assess- 
ment deficiency  for  grant  purposes?  Can  he 
inform  the  House  through  some  set  example 
of  what  criteria  will  be  set? 

Perhaps  one  can  not  truly  understand  the 
question  of  government  for  not  moving  in  this 
direction  much  sooner.  Property  tax  reform 
cancellation,  the  continuous  freezing  of  prop- 
erty assessment  and  resource  equalization 
grants  have  continued  to  compound  the  prob- 
lems of  municipal  financing.  The  need  for 
sound,  equitable  uniformity  in  assessment 
practice  in  Ontario  is  the  rational  approach  to 
resolve  the  problem.  It  has  been  almost  10 
years  of  frustrations  to  a  number  of  munic- 
ipalities in  the  area  of  resource  equalization 
grants  and  apportionment  grant  sharing  pro- 
grams. 

Property  tax  reform  has  been  studied  and 
debated  in  the  Legislature  and  across  the 
province  of  Ontario  by  experts  since  the 
beginning  of  property  tax  reform,  beginning 
with  the  completion  of  the  Smith  review  on 
municipal  taxation  in  1967,  the  Blair  com- 
mission report,  finally  the  alternate  proposals 
put  forth  by  the  Treasurer  in  1978  and  then 
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the  municipal  liaison  committee  with  its  final 
report.  Their  report  was  not  too  pleased  with 
the  government's  continuous  program  of 
putting  tax  reform  and  property  market  value 
assesment  in  mothballs.  Usually  it  has  hap- 
pened in  almost  every  provincial  election 
that  it  was  put  into  mothballs  over  the  years. 
Quoting  from  the  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  monthly  report,  which  is  quoting 
from  a  report  of  the  municipal  liaison  com- 
mittee, it  goes  on  to  say:  "The  often  promised 
property  tax  reform  program  is  an  indication 
that  the  government  is  failing  to  shoulder  its 
responsibilities  to  both  the  municipal  govern- 
ments and  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario.  Although 
the  government  admits  the  existing  property 
tax  system  places  an  unfair  burden  on  a 
large  number  of  residential  property  owners 
and  tenants  throughout  Ontario,  it  has  de- 
cided not  to  take  any  overall  action  to  resolve 
the  problem." 

Their  views  appear  in  a  report  by  the 
municipal  liaison  committee  to  the  executive 
council  of  Ontario.  The  report  further  sug- 
gests that  municipalities  have  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  the  province's  willingness  to  deal 
with  this  critical  issue.  "Municipal  repre- 
sentatives participated  in  a  review  of  the 
government's  alternative  system,  believing  the 
government  was  committed  to  removing  the 
inequities  in  existing  property  tax  reform. 
The  statement  that  no  tax  reform  will  occur 
this  year  by  the  government  does  not  make 
any  provisions  for  reform  initiatives  or  alter- 
native suggestions."  The  Association  of  Munic- 
ipal Tax  Collectors  of  Ontario  has  urged  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  to  undertake  immediate 
action  to  have  the  assessment  rolls  reflect 
the  market  value  assessment,  provide  a  pro- 
vincial grant  formula  to  be  revised  accord- 
ingly to  take  into  account  changes  made;  and 
its  major  concern  is  that  in  many  municipali- 
ties the  government  may  extend  to  use  the 
present  property  tax  system  an  indefinite 
length  of  time. 

I  commend  the  minister  for  bringing  in 
some  alternative  measures  to  bring  about 
some  equity  within  certain  municipalities  as 
it  relates  to  property  tax  and  assessment. 

I  was  further  concerned  about  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  municipality  of  Niagara 
concerning  the  request  to  members  in  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  particularly  those  from 
the  Niagara  peninsula,  to  endorse  their  pro- 
posal that  we  have  a  free  vote  on  the  matter 
of  property  tax  reform  and  market  value 
assessment  in  the  Legislature. 

When  I  received  their  letter  I  wrote  back 
to  them  and  said  I  wasn't  prepared  to  endorse 
market  value  assessment  until  I  had  some 
definite,    concrete    evidence   that    we    would 


have  property  tax  reform  included  with  it.  I 
received  a  letter  back  from  the  regional 
municipality  of  Niagara  and  finance  depart- 
ment report  DF  78-66,  market  value  assess- 
ment; it  is  dated  September  19,  1978.  They 
sent  a  copy  of  this  to  the  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  London  concerning  my  reply.  It  said: 

"Earlier  this  year,  the  regional  council 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  three 
political  parties  in  Ontario  to  offer  a  free 
vote  in  the  Legislature  on  the  institution  of 
market  value  assessment  for  the  taxation  year 
1979  in  regional  Niagara. 

"On  September  3,  a  reply  was  received 
from  Ray  Haggerty,  MPP  for  the  riding  of 
Erie,  indicating  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
endorse  such  a  recommendation  at  this  time 
without  a  clearcut  purpose  on  the  whole 
matter  of  tax  reform  in  Ontario.  In  his  reply, 
he  enclosed  copies  of  two  news  releases  from 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue  on  revised  assess- 
ment for  the  municipalities  of  Cambridge  and 
Timmins,  under  section  86  of  the  Assessment 
Act. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  section  86 
allows  some  adjustment  to  property  assess- 
ment within  specific  classes  of  property  in  a 
municipality,  but  does  not  involve  assessing 
such  properties  at  their  market  value.  For 
example,  if  a  total  taxable  assessment  of  all 
single  family  homes  in  a  municipality  amounts 
to  $10,000,000  under  section  86  of  the  Assess- 
ment Act,  the  assessors  can  adjust  individual 
property  assessment  for  single  family  homes 
in  order  to  make  them  more  comparable. 
However,  the  total  value  of  such  assessment 
shall  not  exceed  the  original  $10,000,000. 

"This  procedure  is  of  some  use  within  indi- 
vidual municipalities  which  have  been  created 
from  an  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  munic- 
ipalities using  different  assessment  basis.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  which 
was  created  on  the  formation  of  the  regional 
municipality  of  Waterloo,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Timmins  where  there  was  a 
massive  amalgamation  with  the  surrounding 
townships  and  unorganized  areas.  In  these 
cases,  similar  houses  in  the  municipalities 
before  amalgamation  were  assessed  at  differ- 
ent levels  of  market  value,  and  these  were 
never  adjusted  when  the  former  areas  were 
merged  into  the  new  municipalities.  Because 
of  this,  there  are  some  areas  in  the  city  of 
Cambridge  where  the  same  type  of  house 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  street  will  pay 
$500  property  tax  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
and  $1,500  on  the  other.  In  these  cases,  the 
use  of  section  86  of  the  Assessment  Act  to 
adjust  these  inequities  is  quite  reasonable. 

"However,  section  86  of  the  Assessment 
Act   does   not   address   itself  to   the   present 
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inequities  that  may  exist  among  municipalities 
that  contribute  to  a  regional  municipality 
or  a  school  board,  nor  does  it  address  itself 
to  the  inequities  in  tax  burden  between 
classes  of  property,  such  as  the  differences 
between  single  family  and  multi-family 
residences,  and  between  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  properties. 

"Finally,  section  86  of  the  Assessment  Act 
will  not  assist  municipalities  in  providing  tax 
shifts  from  industrial  to  residential  properties 
through  the  assessment  appeal  mechanism 
as  the  number  of  appeals  from  commercial 
and  industrial  taxpayers  increases  substan- 
tially. These  latter  problems  can  only  be 
resolved  through  market  value  assessment  and 
property  tax  reform.  While  the  application 
of  section  86  of  the  Assessment  Act  may 
solve  some  of  the  local  problems,  it  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  needed 
property  tax  reform.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
copy  of  this  report  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Haggerty." 

[3:30] 

This  is  from  Tom  McKay,  director  of 
finance  for  the  regional  municipality  of 
Niagara. 

Many  of  the  tax  reform  proposals  have  been 
based  on  previous  assessments  in  the  Niagara 
region.  I  believe  going  back  to  1976  or  1974, 
the  former  Treasurer  suggested  that  we  use 
the  Niagara  peninsula  as  a  base.  They  made 
another  study  in  1978  and  this  is  from  the 
regional  municipality  of  Niagara:  Analysis  of 
"Alternative  Proposal"  of  Market  Value 
Assessment  in  Regional  Niagara.  This  may 
be  a  lengthy  report  but  it's  worthwhile  putting 
it  on  the  record  because  I  think  every  mem- 
ber should  understand  what  has  taken  place 
when  we  talk  about  property  tax  reform, 
section  86  of  the  Assessment  Act  and  market 
value  assessment. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say:  "Introduction: 
On  January  4,  1978  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario,  the  Honourable  W.  Darcy  Mc- 
Keough,  released  material  on  property  tax 
reform  under  a  market  value  assessment 
basis.  The  proposed  system  varied  to  some 
extent  from  that  made  by  the  Blair  com- 
mission and  was  dubbed  by  the  Treasurer  as 
his  'alternative  proposal.' 

"The  Treasurer  requested  the  municipal 
liaison  committee  establish  a  task  force  to 
analyse  the  figures  released  under  the  alter- 
native proposal  system  and  to  report  back 
to  the  province  before  March  31,  1978. 

Subsequent  to  his  original  announcement, 
the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  released  material 
analysing    the    tax    effect    of    the    alternate 


system  as  compared  with  actual  taxation 
under  the  present  system  in  1976.  Munic- 
ipalities were  requested  to  review  this 
material  and  make  comments  to  the  province 
prior  to  the  end  of  February." 

This  is  the  text  of  the  regional  munic- 
ipality's report  to  the  minister. 

"Alternative  proposal  market  value  figures: 
As  indicated  previously,  the  province  has 
released  for  all  areas  data  depicting  the  effect 
of  the  alternative  system  of  market  value 
assessment  as  compared  with  the  existing 
system  for  the  year  1976.  The  material  with 
regard  to  the  regional  municipality  of  Niagara 
and  its  area  municipalities  has  been  analysed 
in  the  following  schedules  and  set  out  as 
received  from  the  ministry  in  schedule  nine. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  analysis  of  the 
material,  certain  clarifications  are  necessary. 

"1.  The  assessment  used  by  TEIGA  in 
analysing  the  alternate  proposal  is  stated  by 
them  to  be  more  up-to-date  and  accurate 
than  the  material  used  in  analysing  the  Blaii 
commission  proposals."  It's  amazing  what  you 
can  do  with  computers.  "A  major  change  in 
Niagara  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  is 
an  increase  of  approximately  $140  million  in 
market  value  assessment  of  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines.  This  reduces  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  decrease  in  the  St.  Catharines  share  of 
the  regional  levy  as  calculated  in  our  analysis 
of  the  Blair  commission  report." 

It  goes  on  to  say:  "2.  In  calculating  the 
figures  for  regional  Niagara,  TEIGA  in  error 
included  the  sewage  levy  which  has  been 
apportioned  among  the  area  municipalities 
on  the  basis  of  market  value  assessment 
rather  than  flow.  This  error  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  seriously  affect  the 
results. 

"3.  In  carrying  out  its  calculations,  the 
province  has  used  average  mill  rates  for  each 
municipality  and  ignored  the  differences  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  services."  Well  get 
into  that  later  on  in  the  report.  "Once  again, 
the  error  factor  due  to  this  averaging  is  not 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  results. 

"4.  The  province  has  indicated  the  assess- 
ment figures  used  in  calculating  taxation  from 
transmission  lines  has  been  understated  and 
generally  the  taxes  from  this  source  will  be 
higher  than  shown  in  the  figures." 

I  note  that  in  one  of  the  minister's  amend- 
ments, if  I'm  correct  in  my  interpretation  of 
it,  he  still  wants  the  assessment  frozen  on 
transmission  lines  such  as  gas,  utilities,  and 
maybe  even  Bell  Canada.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  he  has  gone  that  far  in  gross 
receipts. 

Reading   from  An   Analysis  of  Alternative 
System  Data,  schedule  one,  it  says:  "Schedule 
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one  sets  out  for  the  region  of  Niagara  the 
market  value  taxable  assessment  as  calculated 
under  the  alternative  proposal  system.  Totals 
are  given  for  public  and  separate  school  sup- 
port and  for  Lincoln  and  Welland  Boards  of 
Education.  Individual  assessment  figures 
analysing  assessment  by  type  of  property  was 
not  released  by  the  province.  The  total  market 
value  taxable  assessment  of  $5,794,788,285 
is  about  $42  million  more  than  the  assessment 
figures  released  with  the  Blair  commission 
report. 

"Under  the  alternative  proposal,  total 
assessment  would  decrease  because  of  the 
elimination  of  exempt  assessments  and  tend 
to  increase  because  of  the  revised  proposal 
on  business  assessment.  However,  as  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  major  change  lis  in 
St.  Catharines  where  the  local  market  value 
assessment  under  the  alternative  system  is 
approximately  $140  million  more  than  the 
figures  released  at  the  time  of  the  Blair 
commission  report." 

lit  is  quite  understandable  why  munic- 
ipalities have  a  difficult  time  following  the 
Treasurer's  different  studies  and  reports.  It's 
hard  to  keep  up  with  them.  That's  not  in  the 
reoort;  that's  my  personal  comment. 

"Schedule  two:  In  schedule  two,  we  have 
compared  the  market  value  assessment  under 
the  alternative  proposal  with  the  taxable 
assessment  for  the  year  1976  and  for  each 
municipality  calculated  the  number  of  times 
the  market  value  assessment  has  increased 
over  the  1976  taxable  assessment.  The  region- 
al average  is  an  increase  of  7.76  times  with 
the  highest  increase  being  in  the  case  of 
Niagara-on-the-Lake  at  12.28  times  and  the 
lowest  in  the  case  of  Port  Colborne  at  5.72 
times. 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  assess- 
ment generally  will  increase  at  a  lower  rate 
than  residential  and  commercial,  those  munic- 
ipalities with  a  fairly  high  industrial  base 
would  tend  to  experience  an  overall  increase 
of  less  than  average  while  those  municipalities 
having  a  large  farm  land  component  will  ex- 
perience a  times  increase  above  average.  The 
exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  Niagara 
Falls  where  a  large  increase  in  Ontario  Hydro 
assessment  has  offset  decreases  in  the  in- 
dustrial assessment." 

If  you  look  at  that  schedule  two,  what 
they  are  telling  you  there  is  that  in  market 
value  assessment  tax  reform  there  will  be 
a  substantial  increase  on  farm  or  rural  prop- 
erty in  the  Niagara  region.  I  suppose  that 
would  apply  across  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  hope  the  minister  has  read  this  report 
because  it's  a  good  report. 


Mr.  Nixon:  You  can  count  on  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Not  only  has  he  read  it, 
he  has  studied  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  can  count  on  it  all  right. 
Maybe   his   staff  have   read   it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  can  count  on  that  too. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  can  count  on  that  too 
then. 

To  continue:  "Schedule  three  compares  the 
actual  apportionment  of  the  regional  levy 
in  1976  with  the  apportionment  under  a 
market  value  base.  The  largest  percentage 
change  is  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  where  their  share  of  the  regional  levy 
will  increase  19.5  to  24.7  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease of  26.5  per  cent.  The  largest  decrease 
is  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Port  Colborne 
where  their  share  of  the  levy  drops  from  5.4 
to  4.5  per  cent  for  a  decrease  of  17.22  per 
cent. 

"As  explained  earlier,  the  increase  for 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  decrease  for  St.  Cathar- 
ines are  not  as  large  as  originally  predicted 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  market  value 
assessment  in  St.  Catharines  from  those  figures 
earlier  released.  Generally,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  share  those  municipalities  having  large 
provincial  and/or  farm  land  property  and  a 
decrease  for  those  municipalities  having  heav- 
ier concentration  of  industry." 

I  thought  the  purpose  of  regional  govern- 
ment was  to  equalize  the  cost  of  taxation 
through  the  have-not  communities  to  the 
have  communities.  I  will  leave  out  schedules 
4A  and  4B  because  they  are  not  of  too  much 
concern. 

"Schedule  five  sets  out  for  each  munic- 
ipality the  average  single  family  and  multi- 
family  residence  tax  in  1976,  the  average  tax 
under  the  market  value  proposal,  the  dollar 
change  and  the  percentage  change.  For  single 
family  residences,  the  regional  average  in 
1976  under  the  present  system  was  $529 
whereas  under  the  alternative  proposal  for 
market  value  the  average  would  drop  to 
$393,   a  decrease  of  25.7  per  cent." 

That  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  taxes. 
What  that  indicates  to  me  is  that  the  property 
owner  perhaps  is  paying  too  much  in  prop- 
erty tax. 

"All  municipalities  would  experience  a  de- 
crease in  single-family  average  taxes,  running 
from  a  high  of  almost  32  per  cent  in  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake  to  a  low  of  17  per  cent  in 
Grimsby. 

"On  multi-family  residences  the  regional 
average  under  the  existing  system  in  1976 
was  $341;  the  average  on  the  alternative  pro- 
posal   would    be    $174,    for    a    decrease    of 
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almost  49  per  cent.  The  decrease  for  indi- 
vidual municipalities  runs  from  a  high  of 
57.36  per  cent  in  St.  Catharines  to  a  low  of 
18.53  per  cent  in  Wainfleet;  however,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  figures  on 
multi-family  residences  are  unlikely  to  be 
representative  in  those  smaller  municipalities 
with  a  low  percentage  of  this  type  of 
dwelling  .  .  . 

"Schedule  six  ...  As  can  be  seen,  the 
average  reduction  in  both  single-family  and 
multi-family  residential  taxes  is  higher  in 
regional  Niagara  than  the  average  for  all 
regions  and  for  the  province  of  Ontario  as  a 
whole  and  considerably  higher  than  the  re- 
duction experienced  in  the  regional  munic- 
ipality of  Durham.  Total  residential  taxes  in 
Niagara  are  forecast  to  decrease  almost  30 
per  cent,  and  this  compares  closely  with  the 
forecast  decrease  of  33  per  cent  made  last 
April  during  the  analysis  of  the  Blair  com- 
mission proposal. 

"The  total  commercial  and  industrial  sector 
experiences  an  average  decrease  of  2.2  per 
cent  in  regional  Niagara,  as  compared  with 
a  break-even  position  for  all  regions  and  the 
province  as  a  whole.  As  indicated,  the  assess- 
ment for  industry,  and  particularly  older  in- 
dustry, will  experience  a  lower  increase  than 
other  property  classifications,  and  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  20  per  cent  decrease  in  tax 
payable  by  industry  in  regional  Niagara.  You 
will  recall  that  last  April  we  forecast  a  de- 
crease in  industrial  taxes  of  just  over  40  per 
cent.  However,  the  proposal  to  assess  industry 
for  business  at  90  per  cent  rather  than  50 
per  cent  has  reduced  the  decrease  to  the  20 
per  cent  figure  .  .  . 

"Tax  payable  by  provincial  properties  will 
increase  320  per  cent,  while  the  tax  on  farm 
land  payable  by  the  province  will  increase 
532  per  cent.  While  both  of  these  figures  are 
higher  than  the  provincial  average,  the  in- 
crease in  taxes  on  farm  land  is  substantially 
lower  than  that  experienced  by  all  regions 
and  specifically  by  regional  Durham.  This 
lower  increase  in  taxes  from  farm  land  may 
reflect  the  lower  development  pressures  in 
Niagara  as  compared  to  those  regions  closer 
to  Toronto. 

"In  producing  these  figures,  the  province 
calculated  that  the  total  increase  in  provin- 
cial contributions  to  municipalities  through 
taxation  of  provincial  properties  and  farm 
lands  would  cost  approximately  $286  million. 
The  province  therefore  reduced  the  total 
grants  payable  to  municipalities  by  a  similar 
amount.  However,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
bottom  figures  on  schedule  six,  overall  the 
total  provincial  contribution  to  Niagara  by 
way  of  taxes  and  grants  will  be  3.6  per  cent 


higher  under  market-value  assessment  than 
under  the  present  system.  This  represents 
almost  $4.7  million.  As  can  be  seen  in  looking 
at  the  percentage  change  from  the  province, 
a  break-even  situation  exists,  while  the  aver- 
age for  all  regions  reflects  a  decrease  of  1.5 
per  cent  in  provincial  support." 

I  suppose  in  that  paragraph  we  can  con- 
sider a  trade-off  some  place  along  the  line 
between  provincial  grants  and  tax  reform  and 
market-value  assessment. 

"Schedule  seven  sets  out  for  each  munic- 
ipality the  1976  actual  provincial  tax  and 
grant  contributions  paid  to  the  municipality 
on  behalf  of  general,  municipal  and  school 
purposes,"  It  goes  on  to  say:  "Columns  three 
to  five  indicate  the  estimated  change  in  grants 
paid  to  the  municipalities  and  to  the  region 
and  school  boards.  In  the  case  of  the  region 
and  school  boards,  the  reduction  in  grants  is 
apportioned  back  to  the  area  municipalities 
on  the  basis  of  their  support  under  the 
market-value  proposal.  Column  six  indicates 
the  net  change  in  provincial  support  to  each 
municipality,  while  column  seven  indicates 
the  percentage  change.  In  looking  at  the 
regional  totals,  it  can  be  seen  that  total  pro- 
vincial tax  contributions  will  increase  by  over 
$12  million,  while  grants  to  municipalities, 
the  region  and  school  boards  will  decrease 
by  $7.3  million,  for  a  net  gain  to  the  region 
of  $4.7  million.  All  municipalities  experience 
a  net  gain  in  provincial  support  except 
Welland  where  the  reduction  in  provincial 
support  is  more  than  offset  by  the  substantial 
reduction  in  Welland's  share  of  regional  and 
school  board  levies. 

[3:45] 

"Schedule  eight:  Although  the  information 
released  by  the  province  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  any  definite  judgement  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  increased  provincial  support  to  Niag- 
ara, a  major  reason  is  likely  that  the  per 
capita  market  value  assessment  in  Niagara 
under  the  proposed  system  is  less  than  the 
provincial  average.  Schedule  eight  calculates 
the  1976  per  capita  market  value  assessment 
for  each  municipality  in  Niagara  and  for  the 
region  as  a  whole  and  compares  it  with  a  pro- 
vincial average  market  value  assessment  of 
$18,974.  As  can  be  seen,  the  regional  aver- 
age is  $16,091  which  constitutes  an  assess- 
ment deficiency  of  16  per  cent.  All  munici- 
palities in  regional  Niagara  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Niagara  Falls  and  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake  have  a  per  capita  market  value  assess- 
ment below  the  provincial  average  with  Port 
Colborne's  being  the  lowest  at  $12,756  per 
capita,  representing  an  assessment  deficiency 
of  33  per  cent. 
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"In  making  these  calculations,  the  province 
has  indicated  that  it  has  assumed  that  a  re- 
source equalization  grant  will  be  paid  at  both 
the  regional  and  area  municipality  levels,  a 
proposal  that  is  recommended  in  the  grant 
reform  report.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
this  is  a  major  reason  as  to  why  municipal 
grants  in  Niagara  did  not  decrease  by  the 
same  amount  as  the  increase  in  the  provincial 
tax  payments. 

"Since  the  main  theme  of  the  Provincial 
Municipal  Grants  Reform  Committee  Report 
was  to  eliminate  conditional  grants  and  sub- 
stantially increase  the  resource  equalization 
grant,  this  lack  of  assessment  in  regional 
Niagara  would  result  under  such  a  proposal 
in  increased  provincial  grants. 

"Schedule  nine  consists  of  material  pro- 
duced by  the  province  comparing  the  present 
system  and  alternative  system  as  proposed  of 
taxation  for  the  region  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
individual  area  municipalities.  To  reiterate 
the  main  changes: 

"(a)  residential  tax  payers  would  pay 
$17.3  million  less; 

"(b)  commercial  and  industrial  tax  payers 
as  a  group  would  pay  $880,000  less; 

"(c)  vacant  residential  and  commercial 
land  would  pay  $4.5  million  more; 

"(d)  Ontario  Hydro  would  pay  $7.6  mil- 
lion more," 

That  will  certainly  assist  Niagara  Falls. 

"(e)  the  provincial  government  would  pay 
$12  million  more; 

"(f)  provincial  grants  would  decrease  by 
$7.3  million; 

"(g)  within  the  commercial  and  industrial 
totals,  industrial  properties  would  pay  $3.7 
million  less  while  small  businesses  would  pay 
$1.4  million  more." 

It  seems  that  every  time  we  come  in  with 
tax  reform  or  tax  suggestions  we  always  come 
back  and  hit  the  small  businessman,  not  the 
large  industrial  corporations  or  multi-national 
corporations. 

"Conclusion:  There's  little  doubt  that  in 
regional  Niagara  residential  taxpayers  will 
benefit  substantially  from  the  introduction  of 
the  market  value  assessment.  While  a  small 
number  of  individual  residential  properties 
may  have  present  assessments  so  far  out  of 
line  that  under  market  value  conditions  they 
will  experience  an  increase  in  taxes,  the 
average  decrease  of  30  per  cent  should  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  substantially  mitigate 
the  effect  on  those  few  residential  properties 
where  increases  may  take  place.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  under  the  current  legisla- 
tion each  municipality  has  the  authority  to 


introduce    a    phase-in    program    to    mitigate 
these  types  of  tax  increases  even  further. 

"Based  on  the  substantial  benefit  that 
would  accrue  to  our  residential  taxpayers 
and  the  overall  increase  in  provincial  support 
to  Niagara  under  the  market  value  system,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  the  region  of 
Niagara  go  on  record  as  fully  supporting  the 
immediate  introduction  of  a  market  value 
assessment  under  the  system  proposed  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  in  his  January  4  an- 
nouncement." 

Well  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  I  go 
through  that  report  and  try  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  myself,  it's  indicated  that  almost 
every  property  owner  would  be  paying  less 
taxes  in  the  region.  I  suppose  when  1  look  at 
that,  it  means  taxes  are  going  to  be  less  and 
there's  less  revenue  generated  for  municipal 
expenditure.  I  can  sense  that  if  one  would 
accept  that  proposal  based  upon  the  alterna- 
tive proposal  the  minister  suggested  in  Feb- 
ruary it  means  a  substantial  mill  rate  in- 
crease to  continue  with  their  program  to  pro- 
vide services  within  a  region  or  within  a 
municipality.  I  feel  that  there  would  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  mill  rate  without 
some  form  of  tax  reform. 

I  suppose  it's  a  report  done  to  the  best 
assessment  that  can  be  provided,  but  again, 
as  I  mentioned  previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
can  shove  almost  any  figure  that  you  want 
into  a  computer  and  have  it  come  out  look- 
ing the  way  you  wanlt  it.  I  believe  that  market 
value  assessment  has  been  shoved  through 
the  computer  about  four  times  and  we  come 
out  with  different  figures  almost  every  time, 
perhaps  adding  further  confusion  to  market 
value  assessment  in  the  province. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  can  under- 
stand very  well  why  the  government  is  not 
proceeding  with  market  value  assessment. 
One  is  the  fear  the  anticipated  shift  of  munic- 
ipal tax  burden  from  commercial — industry 
— to  residential  taxpayers  without  proper 
grant-tax  reform  would  place  municipalities 
in  serious  financial  difficulties.  I  think  it 
has  been  suggested  in  that  study  report  of 
the  region  of  Niagara. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  former  Treasurer, 
Darcy  McKeough,  that  property  tax  reform 
with  grants  would  cost  $400  million  to  sup- 
plement the  changes  in  market  value  assess- 
ment. The  proposal  as  presented  to  us  by  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  will  cost  approximately 
$40  million  and  I  suppose  under  the  present 
circumstances  with  the  reduced  revenue  from 
federal  and  provincial  governments  we  can 
live  within  these  proposals. 
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I  understand  the  difficulties  facing  all  levels 
of  the  government;  the  revenues  are  just  not 
there.  They  just  can't  keep  going  to  the  well 
again  and  taxing  property  owners,  who  carry 
a  much  bigger  share  of  it.  It's  often  said 
that  property  tax  is  not  the  proper  course  to 
be  taken.  It's  a  regressive  form  of  taxation. 
This   is   what   the  experts  tell  us. 

The  government's  utilizing  assessment  data 
relating  to  the  Niagara  Peninsula  can  be  mis- 
leading. I  don't  think  all  the  facts  are  there. 
When  data  applies  to  one  municipality  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  every  municipality 
is  its  twin.  It  may  seem  to  have  the  same 
appearance  on  the  surface  but  internally  it's 
a  different  corporate  body  of  different  needs. 
I  think  we  understand  that. 

One  has  to  compliment  the  minister  on 
taking  the  initiative — a  measure  to  reduce  the 
inequity  of  property  assessment  and  to  correct 
any  anomalies  that  are  present.  I  can  think 
of  the  former  critic  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
Mr.  Ed  Good  from  Waterloo  North,  who  had 
suggested  measures  to  bring  about  equity  in 
assessment  here  in  Ontario. 

One  suggestion  was  to  use  the  assessment 
manual  for  all  municipalities.  The  guidelines 
should  be  uniformly  applied  across  Ontario 
by  persons  specialized  in  the  field  of  assess- 
ment. I  feel  that  we  have  that  quality  of 
assessors  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

But  we  were  strongly  opposed  to  freezing 
assessment  for  a  period  of  10  years,  as  I  am 
now.  Freezing  it  did  not  remove  the  in- 
equities within  a  municipality.  Section  86 
of  the  Assessment  Act  could  have  applied 
10  years  ago  and  graduallv  would  have 
brought  about  market  value  assessment 
through  reassessment  in  municipalities  every 
two  or  five  years. 

It  has  always  been  a  common  practice  in 
the  former  county  of  Welland  that  we  rnd 
reassessment  everv  five  years  and  we  did 
remove  much  of  the  inequity  throughout  cer- 
tain municipalities.  I  think  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  government  used  the  Niagara 
region  as  an  example.  I  am  sure  they  have 
carried  out  good  assessment  practices  in  the 
past  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  believe 
that  if  the  government  10  years  ago  had 
used  the  term  reassessment  with  the  goal  of 
market  value  assessment  we  could  have  met 
that  goal  today  and  we  could  have  bargained 
for  the  matter  of  tax  grants— I  shouldn't  say 
tax  wants  but  grants.  I  think  it  was  that 
simple;  that  we  could  have  done  it.  But  again 
I  can  only  refer  to  the  former  Treasurer.  It 
was  through  his  arrogance — it  was  either  "Do 
it  my  way,  or  no  way  at  all."  This  is  the 
same  way  he  went  about  establishing  region- 


al government  in  Ontario:  "It's  going  to  be 
my  way,  or  no  way  at  all." 

I  can  remember  those  debates.  I  don't 
like  to  repeat  myself  time  and  time  again, 
but  I  suggested  to  the  minister  then  that  was 
one  of  the  key  issues  to  the  formation  of 
larger  units  of  government,  whether  for  re- 
structuring of  counties  or  regional  govern- 
ment, reassessment  should  have  come  first.  I 
am  sure  there  were  some  inequities  as  a 
result  of  different  assessment  practices  within 
certain  counties.  If  he  had  only  used  that 
section  I  am  sure  we  could  have  brought 
about  market  value  assessment.  Perhaps  not 
up  to  100  per  cent  or  50  per  cent,  but  we 
could  have  increased  it  from  the  present 
value  of  about  33  or  37  per  cent  of  the 
market  value  based  on  the  1961  assessment 
practices. 

We  could  have  gradually  moved,  year  by 
year,  to  phase  it  in,  and  we  would  have 
attained  our  goal.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  assessment,  to  remove  the 
inequities  from  one  property  owner  to  an- 
other. I  am  sure  the  minister  can  meet  this 
under  section  86  of  the  Assessment  Act,  pro- 
vided all  municipalities  move  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  if  you  leave  it  for  a  municipality  to 
say,  "Sure,  we're  going  to  apply  for  this  sec- 
tion 86";  it  may  remove  the  inequities  with- 
in that  municipality  but  it  may  also  cause 
further  difficulties  relating  to  apportionment 
grants  in  a  county  structure.  It  could  com- 
pound difficulties  of  sharing  in  a  county  school 
board  structure  or  in  a  county  government 
structure  or  in  a   regional  structure. 

The  minister  shakes  his  head  no.  But  there 
is  a  question  that  needs  to  be  answered,  and 
I  raise  that  to  the  minister  in  the  hope  he 
will  give  some  further  consideration  in  this 
area. 

One  of  the  amendments  relates  to  section 
71  of  the  Assessment  Act  permitting  the  lifting 
of  the  freeze  on  equalization  factors  and  the 
phasing  in  of  new  factors.  It  is  in  a  sense 
bringing  in  market  value  tax  reform  through 
the  back  door;  that  is  what  it  is  doing,  in  a 
gradual  manner.  It  could  have  been  brought 
in  10  years  ago  if  those  two  sections  had 
been  applied  instead  of  freezing  them. 

I  am  glad  this  minister  has  seen  the 
light.  I  am  sure  municipalities  would  wel- 
come this  particular  section  so  that  they 
can  remove  some  of  the  anomalies  in  assess- 
ment practices. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Why  didn't  you  guys  see  the 
light  a  year  ago  when  we  brought  in  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  party  of  all  virtue  over 
there;  you  guys  are  perfect. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Of  course,  my  colleagues 
to  the  left,  if  I  understand  their  amendment, 
would  bring  in  market  value  assessment  in 
1979.  I  think  that  would  further  compound 
the  problem.  Without  tax  reform  all  the  way, 
it  is  going  to  cause  severe  difficulties  in  a 
municipality.  The  grants  will  not  be  there. 
The  government  will  really  have  problems 
if  we  accept  that  amendment.  It  has  got  to 
be  a  package  all  the  way.  There  can't  be 
halfway  measures.  They  can  sit  on  their  side 
of  the  House  and  say,  "Sure,  bring  it  in." 
But  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money 
today?  The  money  just  isn't  there,  and  I 
think  we  have  to  take  a  reasonable  look  at  it 
and  recognize  that  the  revenues  have  dropped. 

Revenues  have  certainly  dropped  in  the 
municipalities.  They  have  dropped  federally. 
Every  time  the  federal  government  brings  in 
a  new  policy  relating  to  income  tax  reduction, 
or  cutbacks  in  other  tax  areas  such  as  the 
sales  tax,  it  certainly  has  some  effect  on  the 
provincial  government's  revenue-sharing  with 
the  federal  government. 

The  revenues  have  dropped.  We  under- 
stand that  on  this  side  of  the  House.  It  is 
something  that  perhaps  the  party  to  our 
left  does  not  understand— the  financial  diffi- 
culties we  are  in  at  the  present  time.  We 
can't  forever  go  and  hit  industry  either,  be- 
cause they're  having  difficulties  too  in  the 
area  of  economic  problems  and  export,  the 
competition  is  that  great. 
[4:00] 

We  understand  the  difficulties  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  finds  himself  in  today,  but  I 
think  in  the  long  run  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  are  perhaps  some  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered.  I  was  a  little  bit  alarm- 
ed at  the  statement  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F. 
S.  Miller)  just  this  week.  I'm  sure  he  left 
the  impression  with  the  municipalities  that 
they'll  receive  only  about  a  five  per  cent 
grant  increase— maybe  not  even  as  high  as 
that  in  some  municipalities. 

Talking  about  transfer  grants,  this  is  another 
area  that  has  caused  some  difficulties  to 
municipalities  that  have  geared  themselves 
to  that  five-year  forecast  for  expenditures.  All 
of  a  sudden  the  government  pulls  the  rug 
out  from  underneath  them.  They  started 
their  programs,  providing  the  hard  services, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  find  the  grants 
are  not  there. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  regional 
municipality  of  Niagara,  when  one  looks  at 
the  grants  towards  the  operating  costs  of 
police  within  the  region.  We're  having  a 
difficult  time  there  now  in  making  ends  meet 


as  it  relates  to  the  police  costs  for  the 
Niagara  region.  When  that  grant  is  cut  back 
it  means  that  to  maintain  the  same  quality 
of  protection  in  a  municipality  municipal 
taxes  must  be  increased.  I  suggest  that  we 
should  be  looking  at  that  particular  area 
so  we  do  not  have  a  serious  problem  with 
cutbacks  in  the  grants  to  municipalities,  even 
to  schools  and  so  on. 

I  was  thinking  about  property  tax  reform. 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  last  com- 
mittee on  school  costs  as  related  to  the  cost 
of  education  in  the  province  was  on  property 
tax  reform— that  the  province  of  Ontario  pick 
up  66  and  two  thirds  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  education.  If  he  accepts  that  proposal  it's 
going  to  cause  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  in  loss  of  revenue  in 
the  province.  This  again  relates  to  property 
tax  reform.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  on  this  side,  particularly  the  Liberal  Party 
of  Ontario,  are  not  ready  to  accept  all  these 
proposals  without  having  proper  knowledge 
of  the  property  tax  reform  this  government 
wants  to  present  to  the  general  public. 

There  are  areas  we  need  more  informa- 
tion on.  If  we  accept  the  amendment  from 
the  NDP  and  bring  in  market  value  assess- 
ment in  1979,  as  I  said,  boy,  it  would  cause 
chaos  in  Ontario. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  minister  there 
are  some  questions  we  want  him  to  consider. 
As  I  said,  we  believe  this  is  generally  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  It  should  remove 
inequities  in  the  distribution  of  provincial 
grants,  in  the  apportionment  of  costs  between 
municipalities.  It  does  nothing,  of  course,  to 
fix  the  four  other  types  of  inequities  listed 
by  the  former  Treasurer  in  his  white  paper 
of  January  4,  1978.  With  respect  to  in- 
equities in  the  tax  burdens  of  similar  in- 
dividual properties,  the  door  is  open  for 
municipalities  to  ask  for  the  application  of 
section  86. 

Other  questions  are:  How  will  this  change 
affect  individual  municipalities  with  respect 
to  both  grants  and  the  sharing  of  costs? 
Can  we  have  some  examples  of  how  it  will 
work  in  1980  and  in  subsequent  years? 

The  minister  talks  about  the  guarantee 
that  the  same  amounts  of  grants  will  be  ap- 
plied to  municipalities  and  that  there'd  be 
no  change  in  this  area— no  municipalities 
would  get  less  money  than  they  get  now 
from  the  grants.  Does  the  guarantee  refer 
to  the  dollars  or  the  percentage  of  the 
province's  total  aid  to  local  governments? 
Does  the  guarantee  apply  to  the  munic- 
ipalities and  school  boards  with  respect  to 
the  sharing  of  costs? 
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Finally,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  bill  will 
achieve  the  avowed  purpose  of  lifting  the 
freeze  on  equalization  factors  and  basing 
them  on  the  1978  market  values.  The  word- 
ing appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  past 
bills  which  in  fact  intended  to  freeze  both 
property  tax  assessment  and  equalization 
factors.  In  other  words,  the  legislation  is  not 
clear.  For  instance,  it  says  nothing  of  the 
phasing  in  of  the  change. 

As  I  said,  we  will  support  the  bill  in  prin- 
ciple and  we  will  be  speaking  in  more  detail 
on  the  amendments  as  they  are  put  forward 
by  ihe  minister.  Other  Liberal  colleagues  of 
mine  will  be  addressing  themselves  to  the 
bill  this  afternoon.  We  do  accept  the  bill  in 
principle  and  I  commend  the  minister  once 
again  for  moving  in  the  area  to  remove  the 
anomalies  that  are  presently  in  assessment 
practices  in  certain  municipalities  in  Ontario. 

I  had  hoped  it  would  apply  to  almost 
every  municipality  and  we  would  be  en- 
tering into  an  area  of  market  value  assess- 
ment, perhaps  if  not  at  50  per  cent  of  market 
value,  at  40  per  cent.  It's  a  criterion  that 
could  be  established. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  will  start  out  by  promising 
the  minister  quite  faithfully  that  I  won't  be 
quite  as  long  as  the  last  speaker  and  that 
I  won't  read  verbatim  from  any  lengthy 
reports.  Probably  the  only  verbatim  thing 
will  be  some  quotes  from  last  year's  Hansard. 
I  find  the  debate  on  this  bill  today  rather 
serious  on  the  one  hand  and  somewhat 
amusing  on  the  other.  We've  got  before  us 
again  a  bill  to  postpone  the  government's 
program  of  reassessment,  assessment  reform, 
market  value  assessment— whatever  we  want 
to  call  it,  whatever  we  want  to  label  it. 

The  proposal  for  reform  has  been  on  the 
agenda  for  10  years  now.  It's  unfortunate, 
but  the  government— and  I  suppose  the  op- 
position parties  have  to  take  some  of  the 
blame— and  this  Legislature  have  made  some- 
what of  a  joke  out  of  assessment  reform  and 
market  value  assessment.  We've  made  a  joke 
out  of  it  simply  because  we  haven't  been 
able  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  terms  of  how 
to  implement  assessment  reform  and  property 
tax  reform,  how  to  deal  with  the  very  real 
problems  the  property  taxpayers  in  this 
province  feel  in  their  everyday  lives,  prob- 
lems that  generally  speaking  are  getting 
worse  with  each  year  that  passes.  Fortuna- 
tely, the  last  few  weeks  have  seen  some 
developments  which  at  least  give  us  some 
hope  for  some  action  in  the  future,  some 
action  that  will  be  positive  for  taxpayers. 

In  last  year's  debate  on  Bill  91,  an  iden- 
tical bill  to  the  one  we  have  before  us  today, 
we   pointed   out   to   the   former   Minister   of 


Revenue  that  in  addition  to  all  the  assess- 
ment problems  which  existed  in  1968,  1969 
and  1970  that  caused  the  government  to 
undertake  this  program  in  the  first  place,  a 
number  of  new  and  very  serious  problems 
were  developing  in  the  assessment  courts. 

We  attempted  .to  point  out  to  the  minister 
that  on  that  basis,  in  addition  to  the  ra- 
tionale that  already  existed  for  finding  a 
more  equitable  system  of  assessment,  just  to 
postpone  the  reassessment  once  again  for 
one  year,  unless  we  were  going  to  be  pre- 
pared to  come  back  this  year  and  in  a  very 
positive  way  discuss  legislation  to  implement 
assessment  reform,  last  year's  postponement 
just  wasn't  acceptable.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  that  we're  here  again  discussing  an 
identical  bill. 

We  understand  from  the  minister  that  he's 
going  to  move  one  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  we  applaud  that,  but  it  still  isn't  an 
acceptable  situation  for  us  after  10  years  to 
still  be  standing  here  in  the  middle  of  a 
dilemma  that  the  government  doesn't  have 
the  solution  to— that  none  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  House  has  all  of  the  solutions  to— be- 
cause we  just  don't  have  the  information. 

It's  just  not  acceptable  for  us  to  be  here 
postponing  property  tax  reform  and  assess- 
ment reform  yet  again  when  we're  really  no 
closer  to  the  solutions  that  will  mean  some- 
thing real  for  this  province  and  for  the 
property  taxpayers  in  this  province  and  for 
the  municipalities  in  this  province. 

Last  week,  in  his  statement  in  this  House, 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  talked  about  the 
voluntary  program  which  his  ministry  has 
embarked  upon— a  program  under  section  86 
of  the  Assessment  Act  where  he's,  equaliz- 
ing property  assessments  in  municipalities 
that  have  requested  an  equalization  of  assess- 
ments within  sectors. 

He  has  done  a  reasonably  good  job  of 
protecting  the  residential  sector  and  others 
from  major  shifts  by  making  sure  that  the 
equalization  at  percentage  of  market  value 
only  occurs  within  a  sector  at  a  uniform  per- 
centage so  that  there  are  no  shifts  between 
sectors. 

This  approach  to  assessment  reform  is  a 
first  step.  It  will  be  fairer  than  the  present 
mess  we've  got,  there's  no  question  about 
that,  but  it  doesn't  deal  with  the  real  prob- 
lem of  assessment  and  property  tax  reform  in 
this  province.  The  minister  is  well  aware  of 
that.  We  have  talked  about  it  a  number  of 
times. 

This  approach  doesn't  deal  with  the  real 
problems  for  two  or  three  major  reasons. 

The  first  reason  obviously  is  that  the  min- 
ister, in  an  attempt  to  save  at  least  part  of  the 
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government's  hide,  has  taken  the  voluntary 
route  to  equalization  of  assessments.  He  has 
taken  a  route  where  he  will  equalize  the 
assessments  if  and  when  the  municipality 
requests  it.  I  understand  why  he  is  doing 
it;  he's  doing  it  so  that  at  least  part  of  the 
blame  for  any  tax  increases  can  be  borne  by 
the  municipal  politicians  who  requested  it. 

That's  all  well  and  good.  But  the  minister 
has  to  remember  that  in  1970—1  know  he 
wasn't  the  minister  then  and  he  wasn't  the 
one  who  made  the  decisions— this  govern- 
ment took  over  the  assessment  function  for 
the  entire  province.  This  government  became 
the  assessor  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  A  big  mistake. 

Mr.  Charlton:  It  may  have  been  a  mistake, 
but  it's  a  fact. 

It's  also  a  fact  that  this  government  has 
the  responsibility,  not  only  for  providing 
assessment  legislation  but  also  for  being  the 
assessor  for  Ontario  and  for  seeing  that  all 
the  property  in  the  province  is  assessed  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Last  year,  and  a  number  of  times  since, 
we  discussed  the  inequities  that  exist  and  the 
inequities  that  are  growing  with  each  year 
that  passes  in  the  court  system,  where  those 
who  can  afford  the  expertise  and  can  afford 
to  put  together  a  good  case  are  winning 
assessment  appeals,  thus  winning  tax  reduc- 
tions and  gradually  shifting  burdens  more 
and  more  on  to  those  in  the  residential  sector, 
the  small  business  sector  and  other  sectors 
where  they  don't  have  the  expertise  and  the 
ability  to  win  assessment  appeals  and  who 
are,  in  fact,  paying  an  ever-increasing  share 
of  the  overall  tax  burden. 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  it  is  all  well  and 
good  to  be  discussing  postponement  again 
this  year.  But  to  stand  up  in  this  House  and 
make  a  statement  that  by  1980  he  hopes  he 
can  have  almost  all  of  the  province  equalized 
through  his  voluntary  program  is  just  not 
good  enough.  He  is  the  assessor  for  this  prov- 
ince; he  has  the  responsibility  to  provide 
equitable  and  fair  assessment  on  every  prop- 
erty in  this  province.  It's  the  minister's  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  equalization  being 
done  in  13  municipalities  this  fall  for  next 
year's  taxes  is  done  in  every  other  munici- 
pality in  this  province  next  year  for  taxes  in 
1980. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  knows  that 
can't  be  done. 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  minister  mentioned  in 
discussions  we  had  last  week  that  he's  going 
to  equalize,  next  year,  another  50  municipali- 
ties that  have  applied.  I  should  point  out  to 
him  that  still  leaves  us  with  more  than  700 


municipalities  wallowing  in  the  inequities  and 

the  mess  of  current  systems. 

[4:15] 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  minister  to  say  that 
all  those  municipalities  have  to  do  is  apply 
for  it  and  he  will  give  it  to  them.  What 
about  those  taxpayers  in  those  municipalities 
who  haven't  requested  it?  What  about  the 
obvious  fact  that  there  are  still  a  lot  of 
people  including  municipal  politicians,  people 
in  the  minister's  own  cabinet,  people  in  both 
of  the  opposition  parties  who  just  don't 
understand  what  this  is  all  about?  The  min- 
ister has  a  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  in 
all  those  municipalities  who  haven't  yet  and 
won't  request  equalization  next  year.  I  say  to 
the  minister  that  he  has  a  responsibility  to 
deal  with  those  municipalities  and  the  prob- 
lems in  those  municipalities. 

Last  week  in  his  statement,  the  minister 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  move  an 
amendment  to  section  3  of  the  bill.  I  applaud 
him  for  that.  I  applaud  him  for  the  work  he 
along  with  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller), 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
(Mr.  Wells)  and  Minister  of.  Education 
(Miss  Stephenson)  have  done  over  the  last 
month,  over  the  last  four  months  I  guess,  to 
determine  that  they  had  the  ability  to  carry 
on  with  that  program.  I  should  point  out  to 
the  House  though  that  four  weeks  ago  I  in- 
formed the  minister  and  the  critic  for  the 
Liberal  Party  that  I  intended  to  move  the 
same  amendment  to  section  3.  The  minister 
will  argue  that  the  wording  of  his  amendment 
is  slightly  different.  Perhaps  legal  counsel 
would  say  that  his  wording  is  better,  but  the 
minister  will  admit  that  the  intent  and  effect 
of  both  amendments  is  identical. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  move  for  a 
moment  to  the  comments  made  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Erie  in  his  speech.  This  is  the  part  of 
the  debate  I  find  amusing.  I  should  point 
out  to  the  House  that  the  member  for  Erie 
seems  somewhat  confused  about  something. 
I'm  not  sure  what  it  is.  Twice  in  his  speech 
he  talked  about  an  amendment  which  this 
party  was  moving  which  would  bring  in 
market  value  in  1979. 

We  have  neither  proposed  nor  moved 
such  an  amendment.  In  fact,  the  only 
amendment  we  proposed  and  distributed  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  that  is  going  to 
be  brought  forth  by  the  minister,  the  amend- 
ment which  the  member  for  Erie  said  a 
number  of  times  he  was  prepared  to  support 
and  which  he  applauded.  At  the  outset  of 
his  speech,  he  said  he  wished  the  govern- 
ment had  brought  forward  this  amendment 
much  sooner.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
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not  only  is  our  amendment  identical  in  in- 
tent and  effect  to  the  amendment  the  min- 
ister will  be  moving,  we  also  moved  the 
same  amendment  last  year.  Unfortunately 
last  year,  the  government  was  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  that  amendment  and  move 
forward  with  it.  The  Liberal  Party  wasn't 
prepared  to  support  it  either  and  in  fact, 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  a  change  a  year  makes. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Last  year,  the  member  for 
Erie  said  during  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, "If  we  were  to  accept  this  amendment 
as  put  forward  by  the  member  tonight,  it 
would  cause  complete  chaos  in  assessment 
in  the  other  800-odd  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario."  He  went  on  to  say 
later  in  the  debate,  "I  feel  you  are  only 
going  to  open  a  can  of  worms  and  perhaps 
cause  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  municipality 
and  to  almost  every  taxpayer  in  the  com- 
munity." 

Mr.   McGlellan:    Isn't  Hansard  wonderful? 

Mr.  Charlton:  This  is  the  same  amendment 
that  the  member  for  Erie  tonight  is  saying  is 
the  first  step  forward  in  dealing  with  some 
of  the  problems  in  the  assessment  and  prop- 
erty tax  field. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  the  minister  that 
his  predecessor,  the  former  Minister  of  Rev- 
enue, in  the  same  debate  last  year  said,  "It 
is  a  fact  that  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
incorporated  within  the  bill  it  would  create 
assessment  chaos  in  Ontario."  Most  defi- 
nitely it  would,  because  it  does  introduce 
market  value.  Equalization  must  be  based  on 
market  value  and  that  is  according  to  section 
27  of  the  act,  as  the  member  well  knows. 

Both  the  critic  for  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the  minister  implied  in  their  contribution  to 
the  debate  last  year- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Lack  of  contribution. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —that  our  amendment  could 
not  be  moved  and  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  creating  chaos. 

Mr.   Epp:    See  you   are   differing  again. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  say  to  the  member  for 
Erie  and  to  the  former  minister  that  as  a 
result  of  our  urging  the  new  minister  has 
taken  the  time,  along  with  his  colleagues, 
to  find  out  that  in  fact  our  amendment  is 
feasible  and  that  we  will  go  ahead  with 
it  now. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  should  do  this  more 
often,  Lome. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  should  just  point  out  that 
as  a  result  of  things  that  have  been  said 
over  the  past  few  weeks— and  we  have  to 
attempt  to  at  least  take  some  of  the  credit 


for  what  has  gone  on;  we  are  the  ones  who 
have  been  pushing  this  issue  for  the  last 
year— it  is  quite  apparent  from  the  bill  that 
was  originally  introduced  a  month  and  a 
half  ago  the  Minister  of  Revenue  was  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  this  year  and  deal  with 
an  extension  of  the  total  freeze.  He  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  that  bill  a  month  ago, 
until  our  amendment  was  submitted.  So  we 
have  to  take  credit  for  at  least  putting  the 
spurs  to  the  government  and  forcing  them 
to  find  out  once  and  for  all  what  they  could 
accomplish  and  what  they  couldn't. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  this  amendment 
here  today  so  that  we  can  go  into  the  next 
round  in  1980  with  some  adjustments  that 
will  see  a  far  more  equal  share,  a  far  fairer 
share,  of  provincial  moneys  going  to  mu- 
nicipalities, especially  those  that  have  been 
hit  the  hardest  over  the  past  10  years. 

It  always  seems  strange  to  me  when  I  am 
here  debating  an  assessment  bill  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  members  of  this  House 
know  so  little  about  what  it  is  really  all 
about.  That  bothers  me;  it  bothered  me  two 
or  three  weeks  ago— I  can't  exactly  recall; 
I  guess  it  was  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago— 
when  we  debated  the  private  member's  reso- 
lution put  forth  by  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  (Mr.  Deans).  The  minister  found  him- 
self having  to  be  absent  from  the  House  for 
that  vote  because  he  was  embarrassed  to 
have  to  block  that  resolution.  I  understand 
how  the  minister  felt,  because  it  was  only 
a  private  member's  resolution;  it  wasn't  a 
private  member's  bill.  It  dealt  with  the  in- 
equities in  assessment  and  some  of  the  things 
that  all  of  us  look  for  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province.  We  merely  wanted 
this  House  to  deal  with  that  in  principle  so 
that  we  could  all  get  on  working  together. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
honourable  member  that  we  have  allowed 
quite  a  bit  of  latitude  on  second  reading, 
but  you  are  actually  dealing  with  something 
that  has  already  been  decided  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Charlton:  You  are  right,  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  you.  At  any  rate,  this  bill  goes  on  to 
deal  with  the  same  problem — 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  give  in  very  easily. 

Mr.  Charlton:  — because  it  is  a  postpone- 
ment. At  the  same  time  that  it  postpones  re- 
assessment and  property  tax  reform  it  still 
doesn't  provide  us  with  the  solutions  for  next 
year  or  the  year  after.  It  is  going  to  provide 
us  with  one  small  solution,  if  and  when  the 
minister  moves  his  amendment  in  committee 
— and  I  assume  he  will,  as  he  has  announced 
that  he  will — but  it  doesn't  provide  us  with 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  that  were  dis- 
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cussed  in  that  resolution — problems  that  have 
been  discussed  behind  the  scenes  by  all  of 
us,  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  media 
for  10  solid  years  now. 

It  doesn't  provide  us  with  the  solutions 
for  the  property  taxpayers  in  this  province 
who  have  been  in  the  assessment  courts  every 
year,  and  have  been  told  repeatedly  that 
they  won't  get  an  adjustment  this  year  be- 
cause they  are  assessed  in  the  same  fashion 
as  their  neighbours.  The  courts  feel  sorry; 
they  understand  that  their  assessment  isn't 
fair,  but  it  is  the  way  things  are.  They  will 
get  fixed  up  when  we  get  property  tax 
reform. 

That  is  why  I  suggested  at  the  outset  it 
wasn't  acceptable  for  the  Minister  of 
Revenue,  for  the  man  who  has  been  desig- 
nated, in  effect,  as  the  property  tax  assessor 
for  the  province,  merely  to  postpone  and  go 
into  a  voluntary  equalization  program  hoping 
municipalities  will  request  that  equalization 
— hoping  that  by  1980  we  can  get  almost  all 
of  the  province  equalized.  That  is  just  not 
good  enough. 

The  amendment  to  section  3  of  this  bill  on 
equalization  factors  between  municipalities  is 
the  first  step.  Equalizing  the  whole  province 
is  the  second  step.  The  third  step  will  be  to 
get  on,  in  a  very  serious  way,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  members  of  this  House  on 
both  sides,  to  find  reasonable  solutions  to  the 
other  questions  of  property  tax  reform  and 
the  differences  between  the  different  sectors, 
so  that  at  some  point  in  the  very  near  future 
we  can  present  in  this  House  a  complete 
package  of  property  assessment  and  property 
tax  reform  proposals  that  can  deal  realistically 
with  the  problems  of  property  taxes,  grants 
and  transfer  payments  from  the  province,  and 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  things  that  have  to  be 
involved  in  the  whole  municipal  finance 
picture. 

Mr.  Epp:  As  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Erie  indicated  earlier,  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  plan  on  supporting  Bill  146.  There  are 
a  few  points  I  would  like  to  make. 

Obviously  this  particular  partial  amending 
formula  to  the  Assessment  Act  is  somewhat 
overdue.  It's  something  that  should  have 
been  done  some  years  ago.  In  fact,  it's  re- 
grettable that  the  assessment  was  ever  frozen. 
I  suppose  it  was  one  way  for  the  province 
to  get  out  of  a  dilemma  when  it  took  over 
assessment  in  1970.  It  didn't  know  what  to 
do  so  it  just  froze  the  assessments  at  that 
time  and  it  has  been  looking  for  an  answer 
for  seven  years,  particularly  a  major  package 
of  tax  reform  and  assessment  reform. 


It  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
in  fact  millions  of  dollars,  appointing  com- 
mittees to  study  the  problem.  It  started  back 
in  1965  or  1966  when  the  Smith  committee 
was  appointed.  They  came  out  with  a  report 
in  1967.  It  was  the  first  time  a  substantial 
study  had  been  made  of  property  tax  reform 
and  market  value  assessment,  dating  back  to 
the  early  1940s  when  I  think  the  former 
Premier  Mr.  Frost  promised  to  have  reform 
of  property  taxes.  We're  still  waiting  for  it 
in  some  substantial  form. 

Nevertheless  we  have  an  amendment  be- 
fore us  today  to  take  the  freeze  off  assess- 
ments dating  back  to  1970.  While  I'm  speak- 
ing I  should  probably  indicate  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  do  not  regret  having  sup- 
ported the  government  in  its  efforts  to  keep 
the  freeze  on  last  year,  because  at  that  time 
-jwe  have  to  put  that  in  the  proper  context 
— we  were  expecting  a  major  package  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  then  Treasurer  and  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Mr.  McKeough. 

On  January  4  of  last  year  he  appointed  a 
municipal  committee  to  study  that.  We  took 
him  seriously  and  we  thought  he  was  going 
to  bring  in  a  major  package.  It  was  indicated 
that  through  the  first  half  of  the  year  he 
would  need  about  $300  million  or  $400  mil- 
lion, somewhere  in  that  area,  to  bring  in 
property  tax  reform.  We  didn't  know  that  in 
California  they  were  going  to  support  Propo- 
sition 13,  and  the  next  day  in  the  House 
here  the  Treasurer  announced  that  property 
tax  reform  and  market  value  assessment 
would  be  postponed  indefinitely.  What  e^act 
impact  that  particular  referendum  in  Cali- 
fornia had  is  unknown,  except  that  we  do 
know  that  immediately,  the  day  after  that, 
the  announcement  was  made  in  the  House 
here.  It  may  be  coincidence  but  it  may  not 
be  coincidence. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  an  amendment 
to  take  the  freeze  off  assessment.  I  suppose 
this  is  a  complementary  aspect  to  the  invok- 
ing of  section  86  which  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  announced,  I  guess  it  was  in  August, 
in  Cambridge  when  he  permitted  munici- 
palities to  equalize  assessment  within  classes 
of  property. 

[4:30] 

We  know  there  were  some  municipalities 
—Cambridge,  Timmins,  Wellesley  and  Wool- 
wich; in  fact  six  municipalities  in  the  region 
of  Waterloo  where  I  reside— that  have  asked 
to  implement  section  86.  My  own  munic- 
ipality, the  city  of  Waterloo,  has  declined 
it  to  date.  We  also  know  there  are  about  50 
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municipalities  that  have  requested  it  and 
some  of  these  may  be  granted  that  privilege 
in  the  near  future. 

The  advantage  to  waiting  is  obvious  be- 
cause there  are  problems  with  implementing 
86.  For  instance,  the  assessment  information 
goes  out  to  my  own  municipality  of  Water- 
loo, which  has  declined  to  implement  sec- 
tion 86,  after  this  bill  receives  third  reading 
and  royal  assent.  But  municipalities  such  as 
Cambridge  will  have  to  wait  probably  until 
January  or  February,  I  am  told.  So  that 
municipalities  that  have  not  applied  for  86 
and  have  not  received  permission,  might  be 
able  to  get  some  of  the  information  out 
sooner  than  those  that  have  applied  and 
been  granted  permission  to  invoke  section  86. 

Taking  the  freeze  off  the  assessment  will 
be  particularly  advantageous  to  such  mu- 
nicipalities as  Windsor  and  Sarnia  and  St. 
Catharines,  and  Burlington  and  a  number 
of  other  municipalities.  This  is  because  back 
in  1970,  as  I  understand  it,  their  assess- 
ments may  have  been  relatively  high  and  as 
a  result  the  resource  equalization  grants  they 
were  receiving  were  fairly  low  or  non- 
existent. During  the  last  seven  years  or  so 
their  assessments  may  have  dropped  some- 
what relatively,  rather  than  increasing;  since 
the  assessment  was  frozen,  those  grants 
haven't  increased.  So  they  suffered  to  the 
tune  of  maybe  $13  million  in  the  city  of 
Windsor  and  lesser  amounts  for  the  other 
municipalities. 

This  will  take  the  freeze  off  those  assess- 
ment factors  and  give  the  opportunity  to 
have  the  assessment  equalized  within  classes 
in  those  municipalities  as  well  as  others. 
Then  we  hope  the  government  is  going  to 
come  through  with  a  fairly  substantial 
package  of  dollars  to  help  equalize  the 
amount  of  grants  these  municipalities  should 
be  receiving,  which  obviously  they  haven't 
received. 

The  government  has  indicated  that  no  mu- 
nicipality will  receive  less  money  than  it  is 
now  receiving  in  resource  equalization  grants. 
But  it  hasn't  clearly  indicated  all  munic- 
ipalities will  receive  more,  so  we  can  only 
assume  the  amount  of  grants  some  munic- 
ipalities will  be  receiving  will  be  frozen  at 
the  1978-79  level.  The  money  that  ordinarily 
would  have  been  given  to  these  municipal- 
ities could  then  be  given  to  selected  mu- 
nicipalities that  have  been  suffering  over  the 
number  of  years. 

We  also  expect  the  government  won't  be 
giving  the  full  amount,  according  to  our  in- 
formation. Windsor,  for  instance,  which  in- 
dicated it  is  short  about  $13  million,  won't 
be   getting  the   $13  million  in   1980  if  that 


amount  is  acceptable  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. 

We  applaud  the  fact  the  government  is 
taking  a  very  serious  step  here  to  try  to 
equalize  assessment  within  classes.  The  gov- 
ernment has  the  problem  of  not  trying  to 
correct  the  differences  between  classes.  We 
hope  the  minister,  who  has  shown  a  certain 
amount  of  courage  and  initiative  in  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  after  some  former  min- 
isters have  continually  postponed  biting  the 
bullet,  will  go  ahead  and  try  to  correct  some 
of  the  other  problems  that  are  evident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  supporting  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  which  is  before  us. 
We  applaud  the  minister  for  taking  some 
action  on  the  matter  and  hope  that  he  will 
come  forth  with  some  other  important  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  problems  that  exist  be- 
tween classes  of  property  across  the  province. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems  to  be 
the  day  for  adoption  of  NDP  legislation  by 
the  government.  Earlier,  we  had  the  pituitary 
gland  legislation;  and  now  we  have  the 
minister  confirming— 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  people  need  a  third 
hand  to  pat  yourself  on  the  back. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —that  he's  going  to  bring  in 
an  amendment  which  is  identical  in  effect  to 
the  amendment  announced  more  than  a 
month  ago  by  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr.  Charlton).  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  voters  might  just  as  well 
move  us  across  the  floor  of  the  House  since 
the  legislative  initiatives  are  all  coming  from 
this  side  of  the  House  right  now. 

Mr.  Epp:   Now  you  are   going  too  far. 

Ms.  Bryden:  However,  I  would  like  to 
welcome  the  change  in  policy  regarding  the 
updating  of  the  equalization  factor.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  were  very  serious  in- 
justices done  to  a  great  many  municipalities 
by  the  failure  to  update  the  equalization 
factor  since  1970. 

The  city  of  Windsor  is  one  particular  case 
I  know  about  that  lost  millions  of  dollars  as 
a  result  of  this  failure  to  update;  there  are 
many  other  municipalities  that  also  suffered 
because  their  grants  were  unduly  reduced 
by  this  failure  to  update. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  minister  should  se- 
riously consider  some  form  of  retroactive 
adjustment  to  municipalities  that  lost  very 
substantial  sums  of  money  as  a  result  of  this 
failure  to  update.  He  says  he  is  going  to 
make  some  adjustments  this  year  for  the 
ones  that  are  still  disadvantaged,  but  that's 
only  for  one  year. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  municipalities 
and    their    taxpayers    deserve    compensation 
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from  the  province  for  its  ineptitude  in  de- 
ciding that  the  equalization  factors  did  not 
need  to  be  updated  because  assessment  and 
property  tax  reform  was  just  around  the 
corner.  We  found  it  has  been  just  around 
the  corner  for  the  last  eight  years  and,  as 
a   result,   those  municipalities  have  suffered. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  an  admission 
on  the  government's  part  of  failure  to  devise 
an  equitable  and  acceptable  assessment  re- 
form system.  The  reasons  for  that  are  many. 

I  think  part  of  the  failure  can  be  traced 
to  the  inflexibility  of  the  previous  Treasurer, 
who  tried  to  bring  in  a  uniform  system  of 
assessment  reform  for  the  whole  province. 
We  warned  him  that  it  would  cause  serious 
shifts  in  the  burden  of  taxation  among 
categories  of  taxpayers  in  many  municipal- 
ities. We  particularly  warned  him  that  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  it  would  cause  very 
serious  increases  in  taxes  for  people  who 
were  affected  by  inflationary  prices  on  their 
property  caused  by  speculation. 

But  year  after  year  the  Treasurer  refused 
to  bring  forward  simulations  of  the  effect 
of  his  proposals  on  properties  in  various  mu- 
nicipalities. He  kept  them  secret  for  years, 
even  though  we  asked  for  them  and  were 
able  to  predict  to  him  what  the  likely  effects 
would  be. 

The  delay  is  also  due  partly  to  the  in- 
competence of  the  assessment  department, 
which  was  taken  over  by  the  province  in 
1970  and  which  had  to  make  two  or  three 
trial  runs  at  reassessment  before  it  came 
up  with  a  system  that  appeared  acceptable. 
They  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  these 
two  or  three  attempts,  and  each  time  they 
had   to  postpone   it   and   start  over  again. 

The  main  reason  the  government  has  not 
proceeded  is  that  it  finally  recognized  that 
the  proposals  which  it  was  espousing  were 
going  to  cause  great  shifts  between  catego- 
ries of  taxpayers,  mainly  from  commercial 
and  industrial  taxpayers  to  residential  tax- 
payers. 

The  correction  of  the  overassessment  of 
apartments  was  going  to  benefit  land  owners 
only  because  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
proposals  for  passing  on  any  benefits  to 
tenants.  The  effects  of  inflation  in  cities  like 
Metro  Toronto  were  not  going  to  be  offset 
by  the  proposals.  The  effects  on  people  who 
had  special  assessment  arrangements,  such 
as  the  46,000  home  owners  in  Toronto  who 
have  the  graded  exemption  assessments  that 
were  put  in  after  World  War  I  to  assist 
veterans,  were  not  allowed  for  in  the  pro- 
posals. As  a  result,  it  became  clearer  and 
clearer  that  the  government's  proposals  for 
property    assessment    reform    were    seriously 


flawed.  That  is  why  we  have  had  postpone- 
ments year  after  year. 

We  in  this  party  do  not  oppose  assessment 
reform,  but  we  want  equitable  assessment 
reform.  We  want  assessment  reform  that 
takes  into  account  the  inflation  situation  in 
cities  like  Metro  Toronto.  We  want  assess- 
ment reform  that  takes  into  consideration 
the  burden  of  the  education  tax  on  home 
owners,  particularly  on  senior  citizens.  We 
want  property  tax  reform  that  takes  into 
account  the  need  to  guarantee  that  tenants 
will  benefit  from  any  benefits  that  go  to 
apartment  owners. 

We  have  put  forward  in  this  party  eight 
conditions  under  which  property  assessment 
reform  must  be  considered.  Without  those 
eight  conditions,  any  market  value  assess- 
ment reform  is  not  acceptable,  but  with 
those  conditions  we  can  have  a  more  equit- 
able system.  They  include  a  change  in  the 
property  tax  credit  system.  They  include 
guaranteeing  farmers  that  their  property  will 
be  assessed  at  agricultural  value  and  not  at 
market  value  because  of  the  inflation  effect 
on  farms  within  the  urban  shadow. 

Those  eight  conditions  include  a  phase-in 
of  assessment  reform  for  those  with  special 
assessment,  such  as  the  graded  assessments 
that  I  mentioned  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  They 
include  no  general  increase  in  taxes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Why? 

Ms.  Bryden:  The  minister  asks  why.  The 
graded  exemptions  have  been  built  into  the 
prices  of  homes  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  really  the  only  NDP 
member  here? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Where  are  all  your  colleagues? 

Ms.  Bryden:  People  who  have  bought  them 
recently  have  paid  for  any  benefit  already  in 
their  prices.  Therefore,  to  increase  their 
taxes  substantially  on  account  of  the  graded 
exemption  would  be  inequitable.  One  cannot 
expect  people  to  suffer  a  50  to  60  per  cent 
increase  in  taxes  in  one  year.  One  needs  some 
phasing-in  for  those  situations. 

The  main  people  who  have  benefited  from 
the  graded  exemption  are  the  ones  who  have 
held  on  to  their  houses  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. They  have  had  a  benefit,  I  agree.  But 
there  are  very  few  cases  where  that  has  hap- 
pened. The  houses  have  changed  hands  many 
times. 

My  point  is  that  we  must  have  a  modified 
form  of  property  tax  reform  before  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  to  the 
people  in  this  party  and  generally  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario.  Until  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  modify  its  proposals,  I  think  we  can 
expect  to  see  this  kind  of  a  bill  every  year. 
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When  they  produce  their  proposals  they  will 
keep  finding  out  that  they  are  going  to  have 
such  serious  effects  on  residential  taxpayers 
and  on  business  taxpayers,  particularly  small 
businesses,  that  they  will  not  be  acceptable. 
Therefore,  we  will  go  on  with  patchwork 
legislation  of  the  sort  we  have  here  today. 
[4:451 

We  will  go  on  using  section  86,  which  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  is  only  an 
interim  measure.  The  main  flaw  in  the  appli- 
cation of  section  86  is  that  the  minister  is 
leaving  it  up  to  the  municipalities  to  decide 
who  shall  benefit  from  the  use  of  section  86. 
This  means  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
taxpayers  in  municipalities  which  do  not  go 
along  with  using  section  86  will  not  get  any 
relief  this  year  as  far  as  inequities  within 
classes  of  property  tax. 

One  final  point  is,  the  main  failure  of  the 
original  proposals  was  their  inflexibility.  They 
showed  that  you  can't  have  property  tax  re- 
form on  a  province-wide  basis  with  one  for- 
mula. I  think  the  minister  should  very  seri- 
ously consider  a  flexible  property  tax  system 
which  would  allow  municipalities  to  decide 
what  burden  shall  be  carried  by  each  cate- 
gory of  taxpayers  within  that  municipality. 
That  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  his 
proposals. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I'll  be  brief.  We've  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  Lome  Maeck  afternoon 
and  we  may  stretch  into  another  afternoon 
or  two.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  him  I  feel  that 
perhaps  he's  a  bit  different  from  other  Minis- 
ters of  Revenue  in  that  he's  served  a  con- 
siderable time  now  in  the  Legislature  and 
that  Revenue  might,  in  fact,  become  a  policy- 
making ministry.  In  the  past,  this  minister's 
predecessors  and  he  himself  have  deferred 
to  the  Treasurer  probably  more  often  than 
was  necessary. 

In  an  instance  like  this  I  certainly  hope  he 
will  emerge  from  the  grey  netherworld  of  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue  and  indicate  that  he's 
prepared  to  recommend  policy  to  the  House. 
I  think  he's  a  man  who  can  do  it,  and  frank- 
ly, when  I  look  at  his  background,  I  think 
that  his  recommendations  wouldn't  be  too  far 
from  my  own. 

Having  said  that,  however,  and  probably 
absolving  him  from  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities from  this  continuing  policy  situation, 
I  would  remind  him  that  he  must  surely 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  this  matter  of  as- 
sessment and  reassessment  has  been  one  of 
the  most  embarrassing  fiascos  for  the  govern- 
ment ever  since  they  decided  in  1970  that 
they  could  do  it  better  than  the  municipalities 
or  the  county. 


I  can  recall  the  announcement  being  made 
by  the  then  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Mr. 
McKeough,  that  he  was  not  taking  it  away  for 
all  time,  that  he  was  going  to  correct  it  and 
balance  it  and  then  return  it  to  the  munic- 
ipalities. We  don't  hear  much  of  that  aspect 
of  the  McKeough  policy  now.  Really,  the 
problems  that  the  government,  through  a 
variety  of  ministers  and  a  variety  of  commit- 
tees, has  had  has  really  made  almost  all  of  us, 
I  guess,  a  laughing  stock  in  the  eyes  of  the 
municipalities. 

The  freeze  on  assessment  has  meant  that 
the  municipalities  could  do  practically  noth- 
ing, even  by  recommendation,  to  change  the 
situation  which  has  prevailed  since  1970 
and  in  some  areas  before,  since  obviously 
there  was  some  reason  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  Treasurer.  He  felt  there  were  in- 
equities that  could  not  be  corrected  with 
assessment   being  a  local   responsibility. 

I  well  recall  the  arguments  that  took  place 
well  before  1970  calling  for  the  kind  of  uni- 
formity in  assessment  that  could  be  estab- 
lished by  using  an  assessment  manual  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  municipalities  having  assess- 
ment responsibilities.  That  probably  would 
have  been  the  best  way  out,  even  in  those 
days.  It  would  not  have  imposed  lock  step 
uniformity,  but  it  would  have  meant  that  the 
local  municipalities  had  the  machinery,  the 
engine  for  the  correction  of  the  inequities 
within  their  own  control. 

If  the  province  were  going  to  continue 
maintaining  the  kind  of  review  courts  or 
review  procedures  for  citizens  who  felt  they 
had  been  inadequately  dealt  with  by  local 
assessment  then  there  would  have  been  this 
kind  of  review  which  I'm  sure  the  citizens 
would  have  accepted.  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  feel  why  there  was  such  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  then  minister  to  take  it 
over  provincially.  He  somehow  had  a  vision 
that  he,  like  Baldwin  before  him,  was  going 
to  remake  municipal  government  in  some  new 
and  modern,  efficient  image  so  that  for  an- 
other 100  years  we  would  be  looking  at  the 
McKeough  changes. 

I  have  a  feeling  we  may  be  looking  at 
some  of  the  McKeough  and  White  changes 
for  a  good  many  years,  but  not  with  much 
approval.  There's  not  very  much  he  did  as 
far  as  municipal  affairs  is  concerned  that 
would  be  seen  in  the  view  of  an  impartial 
observer  such  as  myself,  and  perhaps  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  being  uniformly  worthy  of 
approval.  Certainly,  this  has  been  the  most 
outrageous  mess  this  government  has  gotten 
us  into  for  a  long  time. 

There  still  is  no  solution.  We  sent  Willis 
Blair   tramping   around   the   countryside   and 
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establishing  a  committee  to  review  Willis' 
recommendations  and,  obviously,  have  come 
up  with  nothing. 

I  notice  the  member  for  York  North  is  in 
his  place — 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Always,  always,  Bob. 

Mr.  Nixon:  — and  very  properly  so,  because 
I  have  a  feeling  his  views  on  this  have  not 
generally  coincided  with  the  ministry's  over 
the  years.  I  would  like  him  some  time  to  get 
up  and  express  his  frank  opinion  on  some  of 
these  matters  before  both  of  us  go  on  to 
some  other  political  or  religious  reward. 

Mr.  Watson:  What  makes  you  think  it's 
going  to  be  a  reward? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  just  like  to  know 
what  his  views  are.  I've  always  had  a  very 
high  regard  for  them. 

I  suppose  it  doesn't  help  much  to  say  we 
told  you  so,  but  it  was  our  opinion  then,  as 
it  has  been  now  for  a  good  long  time,  that 
real  equity  in  local  assessment  can  be  carried 
out  with  the  land  of  uniformity  that  can  be 
provided  by  a  standard  manual  requiring  a 
certain  degree  of  professionalism  for  those 
people  who  have  the  assessment  responsi- 
bilities locally,  and  with  the  kind  of  review 
and  >  appeal  that  can  be  established  without 
the  kind  of  convoluted  centralized  system 
that  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  Conservative 
policy. 

We  intend  to  support  this  bill,  but  we  want 
the  minister  to  realize  it  simply  extends  the 
situation  for  another  year  and  gives  him  a 
chance,  probably  the  last  chance,  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  the  mess  his  predecessors 
have  created. 

I  don't  want  to  ever  hear  him  say  in  this 
policy  connection  that  he  must  bow  to  some 
senior  minister  whose  abilities  and  responsi- 
bilities are  perhaps  greater  than  his  own.  I 
don't  believe  they  should  be.  He  ought  to 
simply  lay  down  the  law  with  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis),  as  he's  been  known  to  do  in  the 
past.  In  a  situation  like  this,  we're  going  to 
have  at  least  some  quantum  of  common  sense 
that  can  be  supported  by  this  House,  which 
is  going  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  munic- 
ipalities in  the  assessment  procedure.  It 
really  is  not  a  provincial  responsibility,  other 
than  in  the  broadest  form  of  supervision.  The 
sooner  we  get  out  of  it  the  better. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  hope  I  don't  repeat  too 
many  of  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
various  members  who  have  spoken  prior  to 
my  speaking. 

I  have  an  extremely  high  regard  for  the 
minister,  having  sat  on  a  select  committee 
with  him.  At  that  time,  I  realized  his  capa- 


bilities and  I  know  it  would  be  he  who  would 
eventually  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
equalized  assessment  throughout  the  province. 

The  minister  may  not  be  aware,  but  the 
problem  Windsor  is  confronted  with  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
back  in  1972  by  the  mayor  of  the  day,  Frank 
Wansbrough.  Year  after  year,  the  city  tried 
to  point  out  the  inequalities.  It  was  in  1975 
when  the  present  mayor,  Bert  Weeks,  made 
a  presentation  to  the  cabinet  in  the  city  of 
London,  I  think  the  date  was  January  15, 
1975,  and  he  pointed  out  Windsor's  assess- 
ment was  by  far  more  up  to  date  than  were 
many  of  the  other  municipalities'.  Because  of 
that  more  recent  assessment,  Windsor  was 
being  taken  advantage  of  and  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against  when  it  came  to  the  re- 
source equalization  grant. 

However,  his  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears.  I  can 
recall  repeating  his  arguments  in  the  House 
during  one  of  the  debates,  either  the  throne 
or  the  budget  debate.  The  city  persisted  year 
after  year.  I,  likewise,  followed  up  in  making 
their  presentation  on  the  floor  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  we  couldn't  find  a  too  receptive 
ear. 

With  the  new  minister  in  there,  I  can  see 
that  possibly  there  is  a  solution.  However, 
the  solution  doesn't  remedy  the  problems  the 
government  has  created  for  the  community  in 
not  having  given  them  their  fair  share  over 
the  past  number  of  years'.  It  is  all  right  to 
have  two  strikes  against  the  individual  or 
against  the  city,  but  not  three  and  four. 
Actually,  they  were  all  balls  and  not  strikes. 

The  minister  has  punished  the  city  for  so 
long.  He  has  denied  them  their  fair  share  of 
the  resource  equalization  grant.  I  think  there 
is  an  obligation  on  his  part  and  on  the  gov- 
ernment's part  to  remedy  that.  He  probably 
realizes  that  the  average  property  taxpayer 
has  paid  more  than  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  had  the  resource  equalization  grant  been 
corrected  as  was  pointed  out  year  after  year 
by  the  city  of  Windsor. 

The  city  of  Windsor  was  probably  lucky 
in  alerting  other  municipalities  in  the 
province,  for  example,  London,  St.  Catharines 
and  I  think  also  Kitchener.  When  these  other 
municipalities  started  to  take  up  the  cudgel, 
it  was  probably  only  then  that  his  officials,  in 
studying  Windsor's  submissions,  realized  that 
Windsor  was  right  when  they  said  that  the 
city  was  not  getting  its  fair  share  of  the 
resource  equalization  grant. 

I  wish  the  minister  could  provide  some 
retroactivity  to  the  community.  He  realizes 
that  they  have  been  financially  disadvantaged 
as  a  result  of  this  grant  to  the  tune  of  ap- 
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proximately  $30  million  over  the  past  years. 
I  know  he  might  hesitate  at  this  point  to 
say  he'll  provide  them  with  the  $30  million, 
but  Windsor  is  willing  to  listen  and  to  play 
ball.  We're  anxiously  awaiting  from  him  some 
word  that  he  is  not  just  going  to  take  care 
of  the  year  1979  for  the  community  by  some 
type  of  an  adjustment.  By  the  way,  I  under- 
stand they  have  been  denied  approximately 
$13.5  million  over  the  last  several  years  as  a 
result  of  this  grant. 

I  hope  he  will  take  into  consideration  the 
position  in  which  he  has  put  the  community, 
how  he's  had  the  average  taxpayer  pay  more 
than  what  he  should  have  paid  over  a  fairly 
large  number  of  years  and  how  that  has 
prevented  many  an  industry  from  coming  into 
the  community  in  the  earlier  days  because  its 
municipal  property  taxes  would  have  been 
higher  in  the  city  than  it  would  have  been 
in  another  municipality. 

With  the  government's  new  outlook,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  General  Motors  and 
many  other  companies  are  seeing  that  the 
city  of  Windsor's  resource  equalization  grant 
is  going  to  be  adjusted  or  the  government  is 
going  to  attempt  to  make  up  some  of  the 
difference  by  way  of  either  a  transitional 
grant  or  some  other  method.  But  let  the 
minister  not  tell  us  that  the  funds  the  Govern- 
ment is  providing  for  the  services  needed  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  are  a  pay-off  for 
the  fact  that — 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  helps  though. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No,  I  don't  think  he 
would.  He's  not  that  type  of  a  fellow.  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  him.  I  notice  that  our 
press  carried  that  as  a  headline  approximately 
one  week  ago. 

We  hope  the  minister  will  provide  us  with 
this  additional  revenue,  or  some  additional 
revenue,  which  we  have  been  denied  in  the 
years  gone  by  and  that  no  longer  in  the 
future  will  we  not  receive  our  fair  share.  Just 
as  we  talk  about  the  fact  that  we  in  Canada 
and  Ontario  want  our  fair  share  from  the 
auto  trade  pact  through  the  jobs,  the  re- 
search and  development  and  everything  else 
that  may  go  along  with  that,  we  in  the  city 
of  Windsor  want  our  fair  share  of  that  re- 
source equalization  grant. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  will  be  brief,  not  because 
I  don't  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  par- 
ticular issue,  but  because  I  have  to  catch  a 
train  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  avoid 
the  snowstorm.  Members  of  the  House  will 
be  happy  to  know  that  I'll  be  uncharacter- 
istically brief  on  this  occasion.  I  notice  the 
applause  coming  from  my  left. 


Mr.  Nixon:  The  sun  is  still  shining  in  St. 
Catharines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I'll  be  listening. 
[5:00] 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  recognize  that  the  minister 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  this 
particular  problem  for  some  period  of  time. 
His  predecessors  and  those  who  are  involved 
with  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  like  the  former  member  for 
Chatham-Kent,  had  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
look  at  this  particular  problem  and  come  up 
with  a  solution  which  would  be  reasonable, 
albeit  a  solution  which  would  please  every 
municipality  in  every  sector  in  terms  of 
assessment  is  very  difficult  to  find. 

What  we  would  be  looking  for,  however, 
is  a  revealing  of  the  total  package.  We  recog- 
nize that  perhaps  it  is  impossible  at  this 
particular  time  to  implement  and  put  before 
the  House  the  complete  package  which  in- 
cludes not  only  some  form  of  modified  market 
value  assessment  but  also  those  items  which 
would  relate  to  grant  reform.  It  is  in  that 
area  where  municipalities  can  most  benefit 
from  any  changes  that  we  at  Queen's  Park 
could  make. 

I  will  just  make  a  very  brief  plea  which 
has  been  made  by  other  members  who  repre- 
sent municipalities  that  have  been  in  a  deficit 
position  as  far  as  the  resource  equalization 
grant  is  concerned.  We  are  happy,  of  course, 
in  the  constituency  of  St.  Catharines  to  read 
of  the  announcement  of  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  and  to  see  this  bill  introduced  today 
that  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  the 
freeze  on  assessment  equalization  factors 
which  has  been  in  place  since  1970.  These 
factors,  of  course,  have  been  used  by  the 
government,  as  they  describe  it,  as  a  yard- 
stick for  the  distribution  of  government  grants 
to  municipalities. 

I  think  we  all  recognize,  as  the  minister 
said  the  other  day-and  I  know  he  recog- 
nizes it— that  the  grants  are  not  distributed 
equally  among  the  municipalities  and  the 
school  boards.  In  that  this  bill  is  designed  to 
remove  these  inequities,  I  think  it's  a  bill  that 
merits  the  support  of  all  members  of  this 
House. 

I  recognize  that  perhaps  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily speaking  to  the  minister  who  would 
have  the  full  control  over  this,  but  he  does 
have  the  ear  of  the  other  ministers  within  the 
cabinet.  I  would  hope  that  a  package  might 
be  proposed  to  municipalities  such  as  Wind- 
sor, Sarnia  and  St.  Catharines— municipalities 
that  have  been  in  the  position  of  St.  Catha- 
rines, for  instance,  of  receiving  approximately 
$1.2    million   less    than   might   otherwise   be 
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expected  for  St.  Catharines  under  an  updated 
form  of  equalization  factors.  I  would  hope 
that  the  minister,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs-^and  I 
notice  in  the  minister's  statement  he  indicated 
that  certain  other  ministers  were  working  on 
this— would  use  his  persuasive  powers  to  en- 
sure that  the  municipalities  that  are  now 
being  adversely  affected  by  the  outdated 
factors  will  receive  some  form  of  compensa- 
tion. We  on  this  side  of  the  House  recognize, 
although  we  may  not  be  very  pleased  with  it, 
that  the  government  is  probably  not  going  to 
go  back  a  number  of  years  to  make  up  for 
the  deficit  position  our  municipalities  have 
been  in. 

We  know  under  present  financial  circum- 
stances in  the  province,  with  the  large  deficit 
—and,  indeed,  with  deficits  being  run  in 
various  provinces  and  at  the  federal  level- 
that  this  is  probably  going  to  be  impossible 
and  unrealistic,  much  as  we  would  like  it 
for  our  municipalities  for  the  reasons  that  the 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  and  others 
have  mentioned.  However,  we  do  hope  that 
there  will  be  some  form  of  compensation  for 
this  particular  year  in  the  form  of  a  transi- 
tional grant  that  can  be  used  by  the  munic- 
ipalities for  whatever  reasons  the  munic- 
ipalities see  fit. 

The  government  in  the  past,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  sometimes  stipulated  in  regard  to  transi- 
tional grants  that  these  must  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  taxes  within  a  municipality. 
I  am  certain  that  if  this  money  were  not 
provided  on  an  unconditional  basis,  the 
municipalities  would  certainly  still  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  money  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  it  be  used  to  hold  down  or  reduce 
the  mill  rate  in  the  next  particular  year. 

I  do  make  that  plea  for  those  munic- 
ipalities adversely  affected.  They  have  waited 
some  time  and  have  been  reasonably  patient 
because  the  former  Treasurer  indicated  that 
he  was  prepared  to  bring  in  a  total  package 
of  property  tax  reform  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  complete  with  changes  in  the  grant 
system.  In  this  regard,  to  make  a  very  brief 
remark,  I  would  hope  there  would  be  a 
cushioning  effect.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
in  this  House  that  there  are  going  to  be 
winners  and  losers.  There  has  to  be  that 
situation.  When  you  are  going  to  equalize, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that's  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  there  are  winners  and  losers.  We  do 
hope,  however,  and  I  think  the  minister  is 
touching  on  this  in  his  gradual  approach  to 
the  total  package,  that  the  impact  in  one 
particular  year  is  not  going  to  be  such  that 
it  is  going  to  drive  small  businesses  out  of 
business,     for    instance.     I    know    that    the 


minister,  having  been  involved  with  and 
having  a  great  concern  for  small  business, 
wants  to  avoid  the  situation  as  well  where 
if  the  effect  in  a  small  municipality  was  to 
have  small  business  hurt  by  a  total  package, 
he  would  be  concerned.  This  is  why  I  hope 
one  of  the  things  he  looks  at  is  that  by 
applying  section  86  of  the  act  it  is  within 
certain  categories;  it  is  not  transferring  and 
turning  everything  topsy-turvy  within  one 
year. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  merit  to  that  ap- 
proach as  well,  because  we  do  not  want  that 
great  adverse  impact  in  one  particular  year 
on  the  various  sectors  that  make  up  the 
assessment  base   of  a  municipality. 

I  would  be  hopeful  to  see  as  part  of  the 
total  package  when  it  does  come,  the  im- 
plementation of  what  the  former  Treasurer 
mentioned  in  his  last  budget,  where  there 
would  be  a  more  lucrative  program  provided 
to  senior  citizens  in  the  province,  where  the 
amount  of  money  available  through  the 
property  tax  credit  system  which  we  have 
in  Ontario— and  which  I  think  is  a  good 
system  adopted  by  this  Legislature,  one 
which  takes  into  account  a  person's  ability 
to  pay,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  virtues 
of  it— can  be  enriched;  I  think  was  the  term 
that  the  Treasurer  used. 

So  I  speak  with  some  enthusiasm  for  the 
changes  that  are  being  made.  We  on  this 
side  always  tend  to  say  that  it  is  high  time 
that  the  government  has  done  it,  and  that  it 
is  too  little  too  late,  and  perhaps  we  could 
justifiably  make  this  charge  in  this  case.  But 
the  minister  is,  relatively  speaking,  new  to 
the  ministry,  and  we  congratulate  him  on 
this  side  for  taking  this  initiative,  for  show- 
ing the  intestinal  fortitude  to  proceed  and 
we  also  applaud  his  persuasive  powers  within 
the  cabinet  to  convince  his  colleagues  that 
it  is  a  reasonable  step  to  proceed  with  the 
program  which  is  going  to  be  implemented 
through  Bill  146. 

The  only  thing  I  mention  in  conclusion  is 
that  we  hope  that  his  persuasive  powers  are 
great  enough  now  to  convince  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  to 
make  that  little  bit  of  a  transitional  payment 
that  might  be  due  to  our  municipalities  a 
little  richer  than  perhaps  they  have  in  mind 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
couple  of  points.  I  know  Bill  146,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Assessment  Act,  has  been 
covered  well,  but  one  of  the  two  points  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
minister  is  the  discrepancy  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture, and  I  will  give  an  example. 
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In  Port  Dover,  in  my  riding  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk,  I  think  there  is  as  much  as  $1,000 
difference  between  homes.  In  the  downtown 
area,  the  old  part  of  town,  I  think  the  taxes 
run  in  the  area  of  $400,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  too  that  they  have  water  and 
sewers,  while  in  the  new  Ryerse  subdivision 
they  are  paying  as  high  as  $1,500  in  taxes 
when  they  are  only  getting  water  supplied, 
and  it  is  creating  a  real  hardship.  Because 
someone  has  built  a  new  home  and  they 
have  come  under  the  latest  assessment  their 
taxes  are  extremely  high. 

In  1973,  when  regional  government  came 
in  it  was  supposed  to  be  more  efficient,  more 
of  a  responsibility  was  to  assumed  at  the 
local  level,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
less  government  at  the  provincial  level,  and 
then  the  grants  could  be  increased.  All  the 
way  round  the  picture  was  painted  that  it 
would  be  much  more  efficient  and  the  taxes 
would  be  less,  but  that  hasn't  been  the  case. 
I  think  the  taxes  have  doubled  and  some- 
times tripled. 

We  had  an  election  in  1975  and  came  up 
with  minority  government,  and  this  taxation 
reform  had  been  proposed,  as  pointed  out 
by  our  former  leader,  in  1970-72  and  still 
nothing  has  happened.  I  think  with  minority 
government  we  do  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  it,  and  it  should  be  brought  forth.  I 
would  just  encourage  the  minister  to  go  in 
that  direction,  because  I  think  there  are 
serious  discrepancies  between  property 
owners  and  it  certainly  should  be  looked  at. 

I  would  just  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  last  night  I  had  a  new 
grandson,  and  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
by  the  time  he  grows  up  this  could  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  will  be  no  taxes 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Maybe  we'll  have  this 
all  straightened  out  by  the  time  he  grows  up. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We'll  have  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment and  all  his  problems  will  be  solved. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  right,  all  his  problems 
will  be  solved. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  And  the  province  of 
Ontario  will  be   on   the  right  side   again. 

I  just  wanted  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  minister.  I  do  think  it  is  the  time 
to  deal  with  it.  Politically  it  could  be  dyna- 
mite, perhaps,  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  been  elected  to  do  a  job.  The  House 
is  prepared  to  debate  it.  I  would  certainly 
encourage  the  minister  to  bring  this  forward 
so  that  we  can  deal  with  it  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Thank 
you. 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  thank  all  the  members  for  their 
participation  in  the  debate  and  for  their  sup- 
port in  what  I  am  attempting  to  do  as  the 
Minister  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  Conway:  You're  becoming  too  pop- 
ular. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  agree  with  a  lot  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  today.  There  is  no 
question  that  hindsight  is  easy.  It  would  have 
been  much  easier  to  move  in  this  direction 
some  years  ago,  I  suppose,  and  probably  all 
the  problems  we're  facing  today  would  have 
been  solved.  But  it  didn't  work  that  way  and 
each  year  it  seems  we  delayed  bringing  in 
market  value  assessment  and  lifting  the  freeze 
on  equalization  factors.  I'm  sure  the  govern- 
ment felt  honestly  that  just  around  the  corner 
we  would  be  bringing  in  market  value  assess- 
ment, which  would  have  solved  the  problems 
we  are  dealing  with  today.  I  know  the  min- 
isters prior  to  me  were  sincere  and  the 
Treasurer  was  sincere  in  wanting  to  bring  in 
market  value  assessment  and  property  tax 
reform.  But  political  considerations  did  not 
really  allow  it  and  that  is  the  reason  it's  still 
not  here  and  that's  the  reason  we  are  de- 
bating this  bill  today. 

I  can  only  say  when  the  property  tax 
reform  package  as  we  know  it — and  that's 
really  what  the  member  for  Erie  was  dis- 
cussing— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We'll  never  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  — that's  what  his  report 
from  the  Niagara  region  was  based  on — when 
it  was  shelved  it  left  us  with  the  problems 
we  face  now,  among  others.  The  first  major 
problem  was  the  inequities  within  property 
classes  in  those  areas  that  had  been  regional- 
ized and  restructured,  where  one  or  more 
municipalities  with  different  assessment  bases 
were  joined  together.  We  had  those  inequity 
problems.  The  member  for  Haldimand-Nor- 
folk  has  just  again  touched  on  that  problem. 
Something  had  to  be  done  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  McKeough  had  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Section  86  was  used  and 
offered  to  the  municipalities.  Some  of  the 
members  have  talked  about  the  fact  that  it 
should  have  been  compulsory  rather  than 
through  a  voluntary  program.  That's  fine, 
except  that  one  of  the  members  who  made 
that  statement  knows  very  well  that  if  we 
were  to  move  in  a  compulsory  program  under 
section  86  we  would  probably  have  to 
quadruple  our  assessment  staff  in  order  to 
move  it  all  in  one  year.  It's  just  not  techni- 
cally possible  to  do  it  that  quickly. 
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I  feel,  and  my  staff  feels,  and  the  govern- 
ment feels  that  those  municipalities  that  are 
really  having  trouble  within  property  classes 
as  far  as  inequities  are  concerned  will  come 
to  us,  and  they  have  come  to  us.  There  are, 
as  the  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  indi- 
cated, 13  municipalities  that  we  are  working 
With  now.  There  are  50  more  applications  in. 
That  doesn't  mean  that's  the  only  50  that  are 
going  to  come  in  this  year. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  are  800  missing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  are  not  quite  800 
but  a  lot  more  applications  could  come  in 
this  year;  I'm  sure  enough  volunteers  will 
come  in  and  that  we  will  keep  ourselves  very 
busy  trying  to  straighten  out  the  assessment 
under  section  86.  If  it  gets  to  the  point 
where  our  staff  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
time,  we  may  consider  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain's  viewpoint  that  it  should 
be  something  other  than  voluntary.  But  I 
believe  the  municipalities  want  to  participate 
in  this  voluntary  way.  I  think  the  informa- 
tion I  have  given  in  my  initial  speech  on  the 
number  of  municipalities  that  have  already 
indicated  an  interest  shows  that  it's  not  really 
necessary  to  conscript  these  municipalities, 
thatt  they  will  volunteer.  They  want  equity 
for  their  taxpayers  the  same  as  we  do,  and  I 
think  this  will  come. 

[5:15] 

The  member  for  Erie  also  mentioned  the 
telephone  lines  and  hydro  lines.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  act  we  will  be  dealing  with  a 
little  bit  later  deals  only  with  gas  pipelines, 
and  transmission  lines. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  now  about  the 
lifting  of  the  freeze  on  the  equalization  fac- 
tors. That  was  the  second  major  problem  left 
with  us  when  property  tax  reform  was  shelved 
on  a  temporary  basis.  I  must  say  to  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  that  I,  as 
well  as  the  other  three  ministers  involved,  the 
Minister  of  Treasury  and  Economics,  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  and  the 
Minister  of  Education,  had  our  staffs  working 
long,  long  before  the  amendment  he  had  pro- 
posed. We  had  our  staff  working  on  this 
particular  problem,  trying  to  find  out  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  to  lift  the  freeze  on 
equalization  factors  and  to  find  out  whether 
the  four  ministries  could  come  up  with  a 
solution  that  would  be  workable.  It  is  one 
thing  to  lift  the  factors,  but  another  thing  to 
deal  with  the  consequences.  We  are  now 
convinced  that  we  can  do  this.  That  is  why 
this  amendment  is  here. 

I  thank  the  member  for  the  amendment  he 
proposed  and  sent  over  to  me.  I  acknowledge 


that  he  did  that,  but  I  also  have  told  him 
and  other  members  long  before  this  amend- 
ment came  in  that  these  ministries  were 
working  together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
started  working  together  in  June  of  last  year. 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  obviously,  wasn't 
involved  as  we  didn't  have  a  separate  Minis- 
try of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  at  that  point 
in  time,  but  the  other  three  ministries  started 
to  work  in  June  after  the  shelving  of  the 
property  tax  reform  package. 

I  indicated  to  the  AMO  meeting,  at  which 
the  mayor  of  Windsor  attended,  that  we 
would  work  toward  some  solution  if  at  all 
possible,  to  find  some  way  of  compensating 
the  municipalities  which  were  not  getting 
their  fair  share  of  government  grants.  The 
only  solution  we  could  see  to  this  problem, 
and  finally  the  eventual  decision-making  pro- 
cess, was  to  lift  the  freeze  on  equalization 
factors  and  work  from  there. 

\Some  of  the  members  have  talked  about 
retroactivity  for  municipalities  which  feel 
they  have  not  had  their  share  of  grants  in 
the  past  years.  While  I  sympathize  with  them, 
I  have  to  tell  them,  at  the  risk  of  raising  the 
ire  of  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk, 
that  that  particular  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  Treasury  and  Education.  It 
isn't  really  a  decision  that  comes  from  this 
ministry. 

I  know  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  would  like  me  to  make  all  of  these 
decisions  on  my  own  and  I  appreciate  the 
confidence  he  has  in  me,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations  that  I  must  observe 
as  well.  That  particular  aspect  will  be  dealt 
with  by  those  three  ministries.  As  I  indicated 
in  my  initial  speech  a  few  days  ago,  these 
three  ministries  are  now  working  on  some 
sort  of  program  for  1979.  As  I  also  indicated 
the  amendments  I  will  be  making  later  on  of 
this  particular  act  make  the  new  equalization 
factors  effective  in  1980.  We  have  the  1979 
period  to  concern  ourselves  with  as  far  as 
grants  to  municipalities  are  concerned.  That 
is  the  area  the  other  three  ministries  are 
working  on  at  the  present  time. 

Certainly  I  will  make  sure  they  are  aware 
of  the  requests  made  by  the  members.  I 
would  be  quite  happy  to  see  anything  done 
that  can  be  done  for  these  municipalities  be- 
cause there  is  no  question  some  of  them  have 
suffered  over  the  years.  They  haven't  got  then- 
share  of  the  provincial  pie  and  I  do  have 
some  sympathy  for  them. 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Windsor. 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  St.  Catharines  too. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  made  a  few  remarks  I  was  inter- 
ested in.  She  mentioned  the  eight  conditions 
of  reform  that  her  party  has  brought  for- 
ward. Without  them,  she  said,  property  tax 
reform  would  not  be  acceptable. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine  that  I  certainly  agree 
with  some  of  those  eight  points  her  party  has 
brought  out.  There  are  some  I  don't  agree 
with.  I  have  to  tell  her,  some  of  her  own 
members  don't  agree.  I  don't  think,  if  I  were 
her,  I  would  call  it  NDP  philosophy  at  this 
point,  because  I  think  she  has  a  little  bit  of 
homework  to  do  in  her  party,  the  same  as  I 
have  in  this  party  before  we  go  too  far  in 
property  tax  reform. 

Ms.  Bryden:  You  didn't  give  us  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  resolution  we  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  other  thting  I  wanted 
to  mention  briefly  are  the  46,000  properties 
in  Metro  Toronto  which  are  what  we  call  the 
graded  exemptions.  You  know  I  have  sym- 
pathy, as  much  as  probably  anyone  else  here, 
for  people  whose  taxes  go  up  if  there  is  a 
change  in  policy  or  a  change  in  assessment.  I 
have  to  tell  members  that  these  46,000  resi- 
dences eo  back  to  World  War  I.  I  would 
like  to  know,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  else 
can  tell  me  here,  but  I  don't  think  there  are 
very  many  World  War  I  veterans  living  in 
those  houses  any  longer.  I  really  don't  under- 
stand why  Metro  council  does  not  move  in 
the  direction  of  correcting  that  situation.  It 
is  a  city  bylaw  and  these  people,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  are  not  veterans.  The  bylaw 
was  passed  to  support  veterans  for  what  they 
had  done  for  our  country,  but  the  World 
War  I  veterans  are  few  and  far  between 
today.  Why  this  same  bylaw  is  carried  on  by 
Metro  Toronto  I  really  don't  know,  but  1 
think  it's  something  that  should  be  corrected. 

Ms.  Bryden:  A  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Your  point  of  privi- 
lege? 

Ms.  Bryden:  Point  of  privilege,  I  did  not 
say  these  exemptions  should  be  continued.  I 
said  there  should  be  a  phase-in  of  the  tax  in- 
crease on  the  people.  I  conceded  there  were 
very  few  World  War  I  veterans  still  occu- 
pying them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  misunderstood  the 
member  from  Beaches-Woodbine;  but  by  the 
same  token,  when  we  talk  about  phasling  in 
we  have  to  remember  that  all  of  the  years 
these  people  have  been  getting  a  tax  break 
someone  else  has  been  paying  a  little  more. 
Are  we  going  to  phase  them  the  other  way? 


I  think  we  should  feel  sorrier  for  the  people 
who  are  paying  too  much  as  compared  to  the 
ones  who  are  paving  too  little.  Maybe  that's 
hard-nosed  philosophy  but  a  lot  of  these 
houses  we  are  talking  about  in  these  46,000 
belong  to  people  who  can  well  afford  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  taxes,  so  I  don't  know 
whether  your  sympathy  is  well  founded  or 
not. 

Ms.  Bryden:  It  is  built  into  their  prices 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  more  sympathy 
for  the  ones  who  have  paid  too  much  over 
the  years  rather  than  the  ones  who  have  paid 
too  little.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  covers 
most  of  the  items  brought  up  by  the  mem- 
bers. We  will  be  in  a  clause-by-clause  debate 
later;  if  members  have  any  specific  questions 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  them.  I  have  one 
amendment  to  make  to  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

INCOME  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  157,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  a  verv  short  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker.  This  bill  to  amend  the 
Income  Tax  Act  serves  two  purposes.  First, 
it  will  preserve  the  uniformity  between  the 
federal  and  Ontario  Income  Tax  Acts.  All 
but  one  of  the  amendments  in  this  bill  are 
required  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  Canada  and  Ontario  for  the  collec- 
tion and  administration  of  Ontario's  personal 
income  tax.  These  amendments  are  required 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
Ontario's  income  tax,  including  those  amend- 
ments made  necessary  by  the  joint  federal- 
provincial  economic  stimulation  program, 
which  if  not  made  would  erode  Ontario's  tax 
base. 

Secondly,  the  bill  will  serve  to  simplify  the 
procedures  for  granting  remissions  of  Ontario 
income  tax  to  those  individuals  for  whom 
the  federal  government  has  remitted  tax 
where  the  payment  of  these  taxes  would 
cause  hardship  or  inequity.  This  amendment 
is  a  deregulation  measure  by  which  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  will  be  empowered  to 
grant  income  tax  remissions.  Of  course  that's 
only  after  the  remission  has  been  granted  by 
the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the  official 
opposition,  will  be  supporting  Bill  157,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax  Act.  As  the 
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minister  stated,  it  parallels  the  federal  and 
provincial  income  tax  by  agreement.  The 
only  thing  I  might  question  is  section  1 
which  relates  to  the  Northwest  Territories. 
This  may  cause  further  problems  if  they 
should  be  classified  as  provinces,  which  may 
add  two  more  premiers  to  the  conferences 
that  are  held  between  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  government.  Hopefully,  they  will  shed 
some  new  light  on  Canada's  unity.  I  think 
perhaps  this  has  been  requested  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  other  question  concerns  section  4 
which  relates  to  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
with  respect  to  a  remission  of  federal  tax 
under  the  Financial  Administration  Act  of 
Canada,  remitting  the  provincial  portion  of 
tax,  interest  or  penalties  that  have  been  paid 
as  a  percentage  of  the  federal  tax  that  has 
been  remitted  by  the  government  of  Canada. 
I  suppose  this  is  executing  a  debt  by  one 
of  the  two  government  agencies.  Just  what 
revenue  is  going  to  be  generated  in  this  par- 
ticular area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Actually— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Erie 
completed  his  remarks? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  was  just  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  don't  normally  do  that 
on  second  reading.  If  you  will  continue  with 
your  remarks,  when  the  minister  is  winding 
up  he  can  respond  to  any  specific  questions 
you  might  have. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  is  the  only  question  I 
have  to  raise  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  would 
raise  it  now.  However,  we  will  support  the 
bill  in  principle. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  will  be  brief  as  well.  We 
are  going  to  support  the  bill  as  it  is  ob- 
viously just  a  housekeeping  bill.  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  that  do  come  into  mind, 
having  looked  through  the  bill. 

One  of  them  is  on  the  remission  section, 
section  4.  It  says  that  the  minister  will  not 
necessarily  have  to  make  the  same  remission 
which  the  federal  government  is  making.  I 
would  appreciate  if  in  his  closing  remarks, 
or  during  the  committee  stage  because  I 
hope  this  bill  will  go  to  committee  so  that 
some  of  these  questions  can  be  answered, 
the  minister  will  make  clear  whether  or  not 
the  province  is  going  to  use  a  different  set 
of  criteria  to  judge  whether  a  tax  should  be 
remitted  or  not  than  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  use.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  say  that  the  minister  may  or  may  not 
cause  the  remission  to  occur  whether  or 
not  the  federal  people  have  already  done  it? 


That   is   one   of  the  questions   I   would  like 
answered. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  to  express  concern 
again  at  the  necessity  of  these  yearly  amend- 
ments. With  a  new  minister  and  his  capable 
advisers,  surely  we  could  pass  a  statute  that 
says  ours  will  be  identical  with  the  federal 
statute.  If  we  want  to  have  our  own  collec- 
tion and  rebate  machinery,  then  probably 
we  should  have  a  whole  new  approach  to 
the  Income  Tax  Act  of  the  province. 

For  many  years  the  government  of  Canada 
has  been  our  chief  administrator  and  tax 
collector,  that  is  they  have  collected  the 
single  largest  source  of  revenue  for  the  prov- 
ince. We  are  arguing  precisely  what  we  ex- 
pect to  get  this  year,  but  it  is  something 
over  $2  billion.  It  is,  as  I  recall,  by  far  the 
single  largest  source   of  tax  revenue. 

It  simply  means  that  people  who  pay  their 
income  tax  don't  think  of  this  Legislature 
or  this  government  as  being  the  taxing  au- 
thority. They  pay  it  to  Ottawa  and  it  is 
considered  a  federal  tax.  The  money  comes 
back  to  us  on  a  quarterly  basis  or  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Enormous  transfers  are  made 
to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  this 
province  with  no   strings   attached. 

It  simply  means  that  the  basic  control  of 
democracy  does  not  work.  The  basic  control 
is  that  the  jurisdiction  that  spends  the  money 
and  gets  all  the  political  credit  for  the  pro- 
grams and  facilities  it  provides  should  also 
have  the  responsibility  for  taxing  the  money 
so  that  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  and 
receive  the  service  have  some  means  whereby 
they  can  balance  this.  Unfortunately,  that 
basic  rule  doesn't  work  very  well. 
[5:30] 

I  am  not  recommending  that  we  have  a 
collection  procedure  that  is  independent  of 
the  government  of  Canada  any  more  than  I 
believe  that  the  municipalities  can  raise 
taxes  themselves  to  carry  on  all  their  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  up  to  us  on  a  provincial  level 
to  provide  through  our  various  grant  pro- 
grams the  kind  of  equality  of  opportunity 
and  equalization  of  funding  that  only  a  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction  can  do.  I  suppose  the 
same  applies  to  the  government  of  Canada. 

Since  we,  in  principle,  are  committed  to 
this  procedure  and  will  be  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  I  don't  see  why  we  have  to  con- 
tinue with  this  elaborate  process  known  as 
the  provincial  Income  Tax  Act.  Surely  a 
much  simpler  bill  would  be  possible.  It 
simply  indicates  that  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada, acting  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  also 
enacts  for  the  good  of  Ontario  in  this  regard. 
It  might  really  give  the  minister  an  easier 
row  to  hoe. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minister  says 
that  we  want  to  maintain  our  independence 
in  this  connection  with  the  possibility  of 
establishing  our  own  income  tax  procedure 
in  the  future,  that's  a  different  thing.  He  may 
very  well  say  that  and  then  we  can  criticize 
him  for  so  doing,  so  that  I'll  look  forward  to 
his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  doesn't  matter  what 
I  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We've  been  supporting  the 
minister  far  too  much  this  afternoon.  I'm 
afraid  he's  going  to  judiciously  excerpt  Han- 
sard and  put  it  in  his  re-election  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  second  reading  of  Bill  157?  If  not, 
the  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  first  two  speakers 
directed  questions  regarding  section  4,  which 
has  to  do  with  remissions  by  the  minister. 
What  happens  presently  is  that  it  requires 
an  order  in  council.  In  other  words,  I  have 
to  prepare  an  order  in  council,  take  it  to 
cabinet  and  have  approval  of  cabinet  to  do 
the  very  same  thing  that  I'm  asking  to  do 
without  going  through  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  have  to  get  Lome's 
initials  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  At  the  present  time,  yes. 
All  this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
allow  me  to  do  that  without  asking  for  an 
order  in  council.  To  give  a  little  more  detail, 
perhaps  I  could  just  read  this:  "The  condi- 
tion under  which  the  minister  may  grant  re- 
missions of  Ontario  income  tax,  interest  or 
penalties  are:  the  federal  government  must 
have  remitted  the  federal  income  tax,  interest 
or  penalty  for  reasons  of  hardship,  inequity, 
et  cetera;  the  individual  must  have  already 
paid  the  Ontario  tax,  interest  or  penalty.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  remissions  of  On- 
tario income  tax,  interest  or  penalties  to 
classes  of  individuals.  These  will  continue  to 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Ministry  of  Revenue 
Act." 

What  it  really  is  doing  here  is,  in  cases  of 
hardship  or  inequity  it  would  permit  me  as 
the  minister  or  the  people  who  follow  me  to 
grant  remissions  without  going  through  all  of 
the  procedures  of  having  an  order  in  council 
in  those  particular  instances. 

The     member     for     Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
always   makes    some   interesting   submissions 
in  these  debates- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  constructive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —but  I'm  trying  to  re- 
member the  last  debate  we  had  in  here.  We 
were  talking  about  the  Corporations  Tax  Act, 
in  which  we  have  come  in  line  with  the  fed- 


eral government.  I  believe  we  were  criticized 
for  that  and  told  that  we  should  have  our 
own,  if  the  member  were  to  look  up  in  Han- 
sard the  last  time  he  spoke.  This  was  another 
statute,  but  the  same  principles,  pretty  well. 
Mr.  Nixon:  No  consistency;  consistency  is 
impossible. 

An  hon.  member:  He  understands  both 
sides  of  the  street. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber he  has  not  been  too  consistent  in  the  last 
couple  of  speeches. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Today  one  thing,  tomorrow 
the  next. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  However,  these  are  very 
minor  amendments.  There's  nothing  here  but 
housekeeping  and  in  all  cases  we  are  dealing 
with  the  same  income  tax  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. When  they  change  their  rules  we 
have  to  change  ours.  Under  our  agreement 
with  the  feds,  we  have  to  make  these 
changes.  We  don't  have  any  choice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  known  as  the  dog  wagging 
the  tail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  So  I  would  request  mem- 
bers to  support  these  particular  amendments. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

GASOLINE  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  158,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Gasoline  Tax 
Act,  1973. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Again,  I  have  a  very 
short  statement,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Gasoline  Tax  Act, 
of  course,  to  reflect  the  change  to  metric 
from  imperial  measure  which  will  be  imple- 
mented by  the  majority  of  oil  companies  as 
of  January  1,  1979.  All  provinces,  by  agree- 
ment, will  be  taxing  fuel  by  metric  measure 
effective  January  1,  1979. 

This  bill  further  proposes  amendments  to 
allow  the  government  to  enter  into  inter- 
provincial  agreements  in  order  to  prevent  the 
double  taxation  of  Ontario  residents.  Amend- 
ments consistent  with  those  already  existing 
in  other  Ontario  revenue  statutes  for  limiting 
the  period  for  which  refund  claims  would 
be  made  and  for  prescribing  how  federal  pay- 
ments made  in  lieu  of  tax  are  to  be  treated 
are  also  proposed. 

1  might  add  that  I  don't  want  to  have 
everyone  up  in  arms  about  the  metric  con- 
version. It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  this  is 
going  to  show  on  the  gasoline  pumps.  The 
wholesale  level  will  be  dealing  in  metric  from 
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now  on,  and  this  is  to  accommodate  them, 
that  is  those  who  actually  pay  us  the  tax. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  about  those  people 
who  haven't  paid  the  tax? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We  will  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  Bill  158,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Gaso- 
line Tax  Amendment  Act.  I  might  say  that 
Bill  157  and  Bill  158  are  almost  identical 
bills  except  for  one  or  two  minor  changes. 
The  amendments  achieve  the  metrication  of 
the  system,  wherever  references  are  made  to 
imperial  gallons  this  is  converted  to  litres. 

The  amendment  is  not  clear  as  to  who  will 
bear  the  cost  of  this  conversion  at  the  pumps. 
Will  it  be  the  oil  companies  or  will  it  be  the 
public,  or  the  government  or  the  industry 
itself,  that  is  the  private  retail  outlets? 

The  new  provisions  will  convert,  as  closely 
as  possible,  the  tax  based  on  imperial  gallons 
to  one  based1  on  litres.  As  closely  as  possible 
can  generally  be  interpreted  to  mean  to  the 
nearest  highest  cent.  The  question  is  what 
guarantee  will  be  provided  that  it  will  not 
necessarily  mean  an  upward  adjustment  in  the 
price  of  gas  at  the  pumps? 

If  this  does  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  gas,  it  will  be  exerting  a  further 
damping  effect  on  our  already  depressed 
tourist  industry. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  we  are  getting  a  raise  in 
January  anyway. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Approximately  86  per  cent 
of  the  tourists  in  Ontario  travel  by  car.  Obvi- 
ously a  further  increase  in  fuel  prices  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  visit  our  province.  Our  party's 
task  force  on  tourism  that  travelled  around 
the  province  this  year  did  not  have  a  single 
meeting  where  the  price  of  gas,  particularly  in 
service  centres,  was  not  already  a  major 
complaint.  We  know  that  is  now  a  problem. 
Why  cause  further  difficulties  through  this 
amendment? 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  perhaps  moving 
into  the  metric  system  now  may  add  further 
problems  to  our  tourist  industry.  For  a  num- 
ber of  the  tourists  coming  in,  particularly 
from  the  United  States,  who  have  not  yet 
moved  into  the  area  of  metrication  or  who 
have  not  accepted  the  metrication  program  as 
it  already  exists  in  Canada,  this  may  add 
some  further  difficulties  for  them. 

I  come  from  close  to  the  American  border, 
and  I'm  sure  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Kerrio),  will  bear  this 
out,  that  we  receive  a  number  of  complaints 
about  the  metric  signs  now  on  our  highways 
in  Ontario.  They  do  create  confusion  for  the 
tourists  coming  into  Ontario. 


Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  a  speed  limit  of  100 
over  here. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  One  hundred  is  right.  Maybe 
that's  why  we  see  a  number  of  police  cruisers 
—the  Holstein  cars— along  the  highway. 

We  will  support  the  bill  in  principle. 

Mr.  Charlton:  We,  too,  will  support  the 
bill.  It  is  just  a  bill  to  get  on  with  some  of 
the  things  we  started  in  this  province  in  terms 
of  the  metrication  process. 

I  do,  however,  have  a  few  things  I'd  like 
to  raise  with  the  minister  that  have  been 
raised  with  me.  It's  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
ion  by  a  couple  of  my  colleagues  that  they're 
already  buying  gas  based  on  litres.  There- 
fore, in  some  form  or  another,  they're  prob- 
ably paying  tax  based  on  the  litre. 

I'm  wondering  how  it  is  already  being 
done  without  the  legislation  in  place?  It's 
always  interesting  to  note  that  whenever  you 
do  a  conversion  like  this  the  rounding  is 
always  up  and  not  down.  It  may*  be  very 
minute,  but  it  always  helps  a  little  bit  in  the 
long  run. 

At  any  rate,  one  thing  that  disappointed 
me  and  the  other  members  of  my  caucus 
about  having  this  gasoline  tax  amendment 
act  in  the  House  is  that  this  is  one  vehicle 
whereby  the  government  could  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  of  northern  members. 
It  knows  very  well  about  the  difference  in 
gasoline  costs  in  this  province.  We  regret 
very  much  that  it  hasn't  seen  fit  to  use  this 
bill  as  a  method  of  somewhat  equalizing  the 
costs  of  gasoline  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  member  for  Erie:  He  inquired  about  the 
cost  of  adjustment  at  the  pumps,  I  did  indi- 
cate they  may  not  be  changed.  It  depends  on 
the  oil  companies  themselves;  that  cost  would 
be  borne  bv  the  companies  and  not  by  the 
taxpayers.  We  would  not  be  paying  for  any 
adjustment  at  the  pumps. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  have  to  get  every 
comment  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  He  is  quite  right;  the 
rounding  off  is  in  favour  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  gasoline  is  19  cents 
per  gallon  presently. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  too  high. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  will  go  to  4.2  cents 
per  litre.  The  rate  required  U  it  wasn't 
rounded  would  be  4.179498  cents  per  litre, 
which  is  rather  unworkable  so  we  decided 
that  it  would  be  better — 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  may  oppose  the  bill  now. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  — to  round  it  off  at  4.2 
cents  and  that  would  give  us  a  little  bit  extra 
revenue. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  much  is  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Round  it  off  to  4.1  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Approximately  $2.9 
million. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  what  it  rounds  out 
to. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We've  got  you  by  the  litre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  was  interested  in  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  bringing  the 
northern  Ontario  gasoline  price  aspect  into 
this  debate.  While  I  would  like  to  have 
control  of  all  these  matters,  I  believe  that's 
in  the  sphere  of  someone  other  than  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  to  decide  what  kind  of 
gas  prices  are  going  to  prevail  in  northern 
Ontaitio. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  just  brought  it  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Are  you  in  the  cabinet?  You 
weasled  down  the  price  of  a  licence  plate 
for  Parry  Sound;  why  don't  you  use  your 
influence  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  will  never 
get  over  that,  will  he? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  never  seen  a  crasser 
case  of  self-serving  in  my  entire  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Oh,  I've  heard  that  story 
before.  But  I  can  tell  the  member  this: — 

Mr.  Peterson:  Lome  Maeck  has  a  $10 
licence  plate. 

^  Hon.   Mr.   Maeck:   — the  people  in   Parry 
Sound  love  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I'm  sure  they  do.  The  people 
in  eastern  Ontario,  western  Ontario  and 
southern  Ontario  would  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Everything  was  going 
fine  until  that  member  came  in  here.  Why 
doesn't  he  go  back  to  wherever  he  came 
from? 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  depends  on  how  much 
guff  you  can  put  up  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  answers  the  inquiries. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  159,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  Tax  Act,  1978. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable  minister 
have  a  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks 
regarding  this  bill  are  identical  to  the  one  we 
just  dealt  with.  There  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Run  them  through  again. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  should  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
or  not.  The  last  one  was  a  tax  increase  and 
I  can  only  presume  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
Tax  Amendment  Act  means  that  the  minister 
will  be  picking  up — 

Mr.  Grande:  You  supported  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  — an  additional  $2.9  million, 
is  dt?  I  don't  know,  but  I  was  just  questioning 
it  because  it  deals  with  the  metrication  of  the 
fuel  system  from  imperial  gallons  to  litres. 

The  other  (important  thing  about  the  bill  is 
that  it  contains  a  section  which  allows  the 
interprovincial  transfer  of  tax  paid  on  fuel 
purchased  in  one  jurisdiction  and  being  con- 
sumed in  another.  The  intention  of  this 
section  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  elaborate 
bookkeeping  or  record  keeping  by  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  not  entirely  clear  this  will  be 
the  case.  The  trucking  industry  already  keeps 
its  sets  of  books  for  tax  purposes  and  nothing 
is  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  Canada- 
United  States  travel  takes  place  and  we 
wonder  what  kind  of  accommodations  are 
being  considered  for  those  two  jurisdictions 
as  it  relates  to  the  interprovincial  transfers. 
I  hooe  the  minister  can  follow  me  on  that. 
In  the  trucking  industry  if  one  is  moving 
from  New  York  state  into  Canada  or  going 
from  Ontario  to  New  York  state,  he  can  fill 
his  tank  with  gas  here  and  only  put  his 
mileage  to  the  border  and  then  ask  for  a 
rebate  on  the  provincial  tax.  I  understand 
this  does  take  place  with  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. 

[5:45] 

Also  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Amend- 
ment Act  contains  an  extensive  new  section 
on  the  garnishment  of  a  debt  to  collect  un- 
paid taxes  under  this  act.  These  new  sub- 
sections parallel  those  contained  in  other 
provincial  revenue  statutes.  The  question  is 
just  how  is  the  minister  going  to  garnishee 
a  trucking  industry  from  the  American  side 
here  if  they  are  buying  fuel  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Are  you  going  to  collect  that 
tax  in  St.  Catharines? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Those  are  the  two  com- 
ments I  wanted  to  make.  I  would  like  the 
minister  to  say  just  how  much  extra  revenue 
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is  going  to  be  generated  in  this  new  amend- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  will  be  less  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  balances  out. 

Mr.   Grande:   Vote  against  this  one. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Obviously  this  bill  is  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  last  one.  I  didn't  quite 
catch  what  the  minister  just  yelled  across 
the  House  but  as  I  see  it  the  rounding  is 
again  up  in  this  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Down. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Is  the  tax  not  going  to  be 
5.5  cents. 

Mr.  Grande:  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  believe  it  is  5.5  cents  per 
litre.  The  minister  is  saying  that  the  round- 
ing is  down  and  not  up.  Perhaps  he  can  tell 
as  exactly  what  the  tax  difference  will  be 
as  a  result  of  this  change  and  what  the  net 
difference  will  be  to  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  may  have  mislead  the 
House  here;  I  thought  we  were  down  on 
this  one. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We  are  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  sorry,  it's  an 
$11,000  increase  not  $11,000  down.  That  is 
on  a  $100  million  base,  so  that  is  running 
it  very  close.  There  is  an  increase  of  $11,000 
over  the  whole  period. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  overall  take  on 
gas  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  haven't  got  that  figure. 
I  can  get  it  for  the  member,  but  I  haven't 
got  it  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Never  mind. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  minister  should  know 
it  off  the  top  of  his  head.  That  is  why  he 
asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  know.  He  would  ask 
that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the 
member  for  Erie's  question  regarding  the 
interprovincial  fuel.  Is  that  what  he  is  re- 
ferring to?  Perhaps  my  staff  will  prepare  an 
answer  that  I  can  get  for  him  on  that.  I 
didn't  catch  his  question. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  In  the  case  of  the  trucking 
industry  moving  from  Ontario  to  Manitoba 
or  coming  from  Manitoba  to  Ontario  or  from 
Quebec  into  Ontario  or  from  Ontario  to  New 
York  state  or  Florida  or  any  of  those  places; 
how  does  the  minister  propose  collecting 
that  tax? 

Mr.  Foulds:    Is  this   clause-by-clause? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  mentioned  a 
garnishment  of  the  industry  or  a  particular 
person. 


Mr.  Foulds:  I  am  not  even  in  my  right 
seat. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I'm  just  asking  how  he  is 
going  to  bring  this  about.  I  understand  there 
might  have  been  a  number  of  persons  in 
the  industry  from  whom  he  had  not  collected 
the  tax  owing.  As  somebody  has  mentioned, 
there  is  a  certain  industry  in  the  St.  Cath- 
arines area  that  has  owed  taxes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  don't  know  whether  that  has 
been  collected  or  whether  this  section  has 
been  put  in  there  to  make  sure  the  ministry 
collects  the  taxes  owing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  sure  the  member 
is  aware  that  the  new  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
Tax  Act  that  was  brought  into  effect  about 
a  year  ago  now  allows  for  interprovincial 
purchase  of  fuel.  It  includes  the  United 
States.  The  thing  is  balanced  up  once  a 
month  or  less  than  that,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  am  sure  glad  we  are  in 
clause-by-clause  already;  can  I  say  that  now, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  is  all  dealt  with 
in  the  new  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act.  We 
are  not  having  the  same  problems  now  that 
we  were  having  before;  but  it  is  still  in  its 
infancy  and  we  are  still  having  some  prob- 
lems with  it. 

The  case  the  member  referred  to  goes 
back  to  1974,  I  believe.  All  of  that  happened 
long  before  the  bringing  in  of  the  new  act. 
As  I  understand  it,  we  have  now  collected 
something  like  80  per  cent  of  that  tax  that 
we  failed  to  collect.  He  is  referring  to  a 
case  in  1974.  I  was  looking  at  that  the  other 
day. 

For  the  interest  of  the  member  for  London 
Centre  (Mr.  Peterson),  $537  million  is  col- 
lected on  gas  and  $100  million  on  diesel 
fuel;  so  now  he  knows. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

ASSESSMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Assessment  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Charlton:  We  were  discussing  section 
86  of  the  act  on  second  reading  and  the 
equalizations  the  minister  is  allowing  under 
section  86  in  municipalities  that  request  it. 
He  commented  in  his  closing  statement  that 
he  felt  it  would  be  impossible,  without 
doubling  or  tripling  staff,  to  apply  section  86 
of  the  bill  in  one  year.  I  would  suggest  to 
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the  minister  that  that  is  just  a  little  bit  far- 
fetched, talking  about  doubling  or  tripling 
staff. 

He  is  doing  equalizations  in  municipalities 
that  have  requested  it  in  a  three-  and  four- 
month  period  with  existing  assessment  staff. 
I  suggested  to  the  minister  equalizations 
across  the  province,  based  on  section  86,  for 
implementation  in  the  1980  tax  year,  which 
gives  them  a  year  and  three  months  in  all 
areas  except  the  13  where  he  is  going  to 
implement  it  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Minister,  that  your 
comments  about  doubling  and  tripling  staff 
are  just  an  exaggeration.  If  you  can  do  it 
in  these  13  municipalities  with  existing  staff 
in  four  months,  then  in  fact  you  can  do  it 
across  the  entire  province  in  terms  of  equal- 
izing based  on  section  86  in  a  year  and  four 
months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Let  me  advise  you  on  that. 
Sure  we  did  it  in  four  months,  but  we  sent 
in  additional  staff  from  other  areas  of  the 
province  to  do  it.  It  isn't  being  done  just  by 
the  local  people  in  those  areas.  The  other 
thing,  of  course  is— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  calling  into  question 
the  capability  of  your  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  I  am  not  at  all.  I  am 
just  saying  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  13 
municipalities  and  if  we  start  talking  about 
800  to  be  reassessed,  I  don't  think  it  is 
physically  possible  to  do  them  all  in  a  year. 
I  don't  believe  that  is  so. 

In  Timmins  alone  25,000  inspections  are 
being  made  in  order  to  bring  section  86  in. 
And  you  as  a  former  assessor  know  how  much 
work  there  is  involved.  So  it  is  not  just  a 
case  of— we  have  moved  people  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Sudbury,  and  other  places  into 
Timmins  to  assist  in  that  particular  program. 

Mr.  Grande:  That's  why  he's  telling  you 
it  could  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  So  it  is  just  not  the  local 
assessing  office  that  is  doing  that  work. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  am  afraid  I  have  to  dis- 
agree with  the  minister.  I  talked,  for  example, 
to  the  assessment  staff  in  Hamilton-Wentworth 
and  asked  them.  They  are  expected  to  have 
the  equalization  on  Hamilton  done  very 
early  in  the  New  Year.  They  have  no  outside 
people  except  perhaps  for  a  couple  of  task 
force  Deople  from  Toronto  working  in  Hamil- 
ton. They  are  doing  it  on  their  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Hamilton  isn't  the  only 
place  in  Ontario,  you  know. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  asked  them,  Mr.  Minister, 
how  long  it  would  take  them  to  do  the  whole 
region  as  opposed  to  just  the  city  of  Hamil- 


ton, and  they  said  they  could  have  it  done 
by  June  or  July. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
minister  that  if  it  comes  right  down  to  the 
crunch  and  the  minister  is  not  prepared  to 
equalize  right  across  the  province  then  I  am 
just  going  to  have  to  go  over  his  head  and 
go  to  his  assessment  staff  and  see  that  the 
job  gets  done  anyway. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Good.  I  will  raise  that  point. 
I  will  raise  that  one  too. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  will  teach  you.  They  will 
do  the  job  in  spite  of  you,  Lome. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  wanted  clarification. 
Under  section  86  of  the  Assessment  Act,  in 
subsection  (d),  it  says  "subject  to  subsection 
2,  the  assessment  roll  of  a  municipality  .  .  ." 
and  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  definition 
of  a  municipality. 

In  section  1  of  the  Assessment  Act  it  says, 
"  'county'  includes  a  district,"  et  cetera.  Does 
this  include  a  regional  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  we're  dealing  with 
municipalities,  not  regional  municipalities. 
We're  dealing  with  the  municipalities  within 
a  region,  under  section  86.  It  does  not  deal 
with  a  region  in  its  entirety,  but  with  each 
municipality  separately. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Has  the  minister  ever  con- 
sidered an  amendment  to  the  Assessment  Act 
to  bring  the  Assessment  Act  up-to-date  to 
include  a  regional  municipality?  It  does  men- 
tion county,  which  in  a  sense  is  a  form  of 
regional  government. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  no,  no,  a  district. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  I  don't  see  where 
it's  necessary.  You  can  cover  a  complete 
region,  county  or  district  now  under  section 
86  by  individual  municipalities.  I  don't  see 
where  there  is  any  advantage  in  including 
the  word  "region"  or  "district"  or  county". 
The  other  thing,  of  course,  is  it's  the  munic- 
ipalities on  the  lower  tier  that  are  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  taxes,  not  the 
regional  municipalities,  so  they  are  the  ones 
you  have  to  deal  with. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moves 
that  section  3  of  the  bill  be  deleted  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

"Subsection  1  of  section  96  of  the  said 
act,  as  re-enacted1  by  the  statutes  of  Ontario 
1977,  chapter  56,  section  3,  is  repealed  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 
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"96(1.)  Subject  to  section  97,  subsection  6 
of  section  33  continues  to  be  not  in  force 
and  remains  inoperative  until  the  first  day 
of  January  1979." 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Basically,  what  this 
complicated-sounding  amendment  does  is  lift 
the  freeze  on  equalization  factors. 

Mr.  Charlton:  As  I  mentioned  during  the 
debate  on  second  reading,  although  the 
minister  has  chosen  a  different  wording  than 
what  we  used  in  our  amendment  last  year 
and  the  amendment  which  we  submitted  to 
him  and  to  the  Liberal  Party  this  year,  the 
intent  and  the  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
identical  to  that  of  our  amendment.  The 
minister  mentioned  in  his  response  on  second 
reading,  when  referring  to  this  amendment, 
that  he  and  his  staff,  and  the  staff  and  the 
Ministers  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  Treas- 
ury and  Education  had  been  working  on  this 
since  June.  I  believe  I  also  gave  credit  to  that 
effect  when  I  was  speaking  on  second  read- 
ing. 

However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
bill  which  the  minister  introduced  in  October 
—which  the  minister  was  prepared  to  debate 
a  month  ago  until  we  had  submitted  to  him 
our  amendment,  and  he  was  unsure  of  the 
Liberal  Party's  position  having  contacted 
them— 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  understandable. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —it's  significant  to  note  that 
the  minister  was  prepared  to  pass  the  bill 
continuing  the  freeze.  I  would  just  like  to 
seriously  question  the  minister  and  ask 
whether  in  fact  if  we  had  not  submitted  our 
amendment  and  he  had  proceeded  to  pass  the 
bill  as  it  was  introduced,  as  Bill  146  con- 
tinuing the  freeze  on  equalization  factors- 
Mr.  Nixon:  What  freeze? 

Mr.  Charlton:  —when  his  staff  had  come 
to  him  last  week  or  the  week  before  and  in- 
formed him  that  in  fact  they  had  a  package 
which  he  could  go  ahead  with,  would  he  be 
back  in  this  House  now  with  another  amend- 
ment or  would  he  have  just  left  it  off  until 
next  year;  which  is  more  likely. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Take  your  choice. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I'm  just  trying  to  point  out 
to  the  House  this  party  played  a  very  signi- 
ficant role.  We  can't  take  all  the  credit  be- 
cause the  government  has  to  bring  forward 
this  piece  of  legislation- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Go  ahead,  take  all  the  credit. 
Mr.  Rust  on:  The  way  you  always  do. 


Mr.  Foulds:  He's  just  too  modest. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —and  the  government  had 
to  make  the  preparations  for  its  implemen- 
tation. The  point  is  it  has  been  our  heckling 
over  the  last  two  years  on  this  particular 
issue,  and  our  amendments  over  the  past  two 
years  on  this  particular  issue,  that  have  even- 
tually forced  the  government  to  take  some 
action  along  these  lines  and  to  deal  with  the 
municipalities  such  as  Windsor  and  Sarnia 
and  St.  Catharines.  I  just  want  it  made  very 
clear  on  the  record,  that  although  we  can't 
take  all  the  credit  we  have  played  a  major 
role  in  seeing  this  accomplished  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Might  I  respond  to  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  first? 

I  would  simply  say  this:  The  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  and  others  in  the  Legis- 
lature do  know  that  we  had  been  working 
on  this  problem  long  before  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced. However,  at  the  point  in  time  when 
the  bill  was  introduced,  the  staff  was  not  in 
a  position  to  advise  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  feasible  to  lift  the  factors.  Rather  than 
gamble,  I  brought  the  bill  in  as  it  was  origi- 
nally before  I  moved  the  amendment. 

[6:00] 

Mr.  Nixon:  Okay,  dispense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Fair  enough. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  just  one  brief  comment. 
The  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  is  far 
too  modest.  I  think  he  deserves  all  the  credit 
for  the  thrust  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Give  him  a  hand. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  know  he  did  it  all. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  was  gracious 
enough  to  accept  the  amendment  as  proposed 
by  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain,  when  his  staff  enlightened  him  as 
to  the  realities  and  the  realistic  responsibili- 
ties of  the  implementation  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Let  me  just  add  this  last 
point:  The  member  is  quite  willing  to  accept 
all  trie  bouquets  for  this,  but  if  the  thing 
blows  up  in  his  face,  how  much  responsibility 
will  he  accept  then? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  you  are  paid  extra. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  your  fault. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  You  didn't  carry  the  other  sec-  Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

tions,  which  we  should  to  be  technically  in  Bill  146,  as  amended,  reported, 
order. 


On  motion  by  Mr.  Welch,  the  committee 
the  whole  House  reported  one 
lendment. 

Sections  4  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to.  The  House  recessed  at  6:03  p.m. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  haven't  heard  any  objec-       of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill  with 
tions.  amendment. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  OMBUDSMAN 

Consideration  of  the  fifth  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  Ombudsman. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Before  I  begin  my 
remarks  on  the  report  proper,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  members  of 
the  committee  I  worked  with  over  the  past 
several  months  on  the  select  committee.  I 
think  they  have  been  terribly  effective  in 
what  they  have  done.  They  have  provided 
an  access  on  the  part  of  the  Ombudsman 
institution  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  that 
is  seen  working  so  well  in  no  other  juris- 
diction that  I  am  aware  of. 

They  have  worked  in  a  non-partisan  fash- 
ion which  I  find  in  this  province  to  be  quite 
rare,  and  again  in  this  case  quite  effective, 
with  excellent  results.  I  am  quite  proud  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  over  the  past 
several  months  of  serving  with  them.  They 
have  been  very  fine  colleagues  to  work  with. 

Also  on  a  personal  note,  members  of  the 
assembly  may  have  read  in  the  press,  in  the 
record  of  the  committee  publicly,  that  some 
individuals  had  been  less  than  happy  about 
the  way  in  which  the  committee's  counsel 
had  conducted  himself  in  the  committee. 
I  would  just  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  assembly 
the  opinion  of  the  select  committee  that  it 
has  had  every  confidence  in  the  job  done  by 
its  most  excellent  counsel,  John  Bell. 

When  I  tabled  the  report  on  November  9, 
you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  bring  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers to  four  highlights,  or  what  I  consider 
to  be  highlights,  in  the  report.  First,  I 
touched  briefly  on  the  committee's  concerns 
about  North  Pickering  and  what  is  happen- 
ing in  regard  to  that  situation.  The  second 
was  the  question  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations in  respect  of  making  public  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  adjucative 
policy. 

The  third  was  to  point  out  to  members 
that  for  the  first  time  in  any  of  its  reports 
the  committee  had  found  itself  in  the  very 
happy  position  of  supporting  the  Ombuds- 
man on  specific  cases  in  which  his  recom- 
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mendation  had  been  denied  by  the  head  of 
a  governmental  organization.  Finally,  the 
other  area  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  was 
that  the  committee  had  established  eight 
areas  wherein  it  was  going  to  be  making 
recommendations  in  regard  to  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Ombudsman. 

I  suggested  to  our  colleagues  that  this 
debate  would  present  an  opportunity  for 
members  to  comment  on  those.  The  com- 
mittee could  then  continue  its  work  so  that 
in  the  very  near  future  we  would  have  those 
rules  in  those  areas. 

The  debate  we  are  having  this  evening 
is  not  the  debate  I  had  hoped,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  we  would  be  having.  You 
will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  we  de- 
bated the  third  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, which  dealt  with  the  Ombudsman's 
second  report,  the  format  was  indeed  quite 
different.  For  about  the  first  half  of  the 
debate  members  of  the  cabinet,  to  whom 
specific  recommendations  of  the  committee 
had  been  directed,  rose  in  their  places  in 
the  assembly  and  expressed  their  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  committe's  recommendations 
and  shared  with  their  colleagues  in  the 
House  what  action  they  would  take  in  those 
regards. 

That  was  a  terribly  effective  way  to  handle 
the  debate,  because  it  was  able  in  some 
sense  to  delimit  it,  it  was  able  to  provide 
focus  and  direction  for  the  debate,  so  that 
the  debate  didn't  shoot  off  in  a  meaningless 
academic  argument  but  was  brought  very 
closely  to  those  areas  in  which  consensus 
had  not  yet  been  established. 

In  this  debate,  I  had  hoped  we  would 
have  again  that  same  sort  of  focus  and  direc- 
tion. For  reasons  which  have  not  been  made 
clear  to  me,  that  is  not  going  to  happen  this 
evening.  The  select  committee  will  be  forced 
into  a  more  cumbersome,  drawn  out  pro- 
cedure of  asking  the  ministers  to  respond,  I 
assume,  through  written  correspondence.  I 
hope  that  they  would  at  that  point  at  least 
deign  to  give  some  answer  to  the  committee's 
thoughtful  and  quite  excellent  recommenda- 
tions, although  I  don't  know.  The  process 
could  continue  endlessly  and  this  committee 
would  then  go  the  ineffective  way  of  a  lot 
of  select  committees  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  in  Ontario. 
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Frankly,  that  would  be  quite  a  shame, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  the  Ombudsman 
institution,  an  institution  or  a  function  that 
can  only  recommend  and  can  in  no  way 
oblige  the  government  to  do  anything.  It's 
terribly  important,  especially  given  the  reality 
of  minority  government,  that  we  in  the  as- 
sembly have  some  chance  to  correct  the 
ministers  when  they've  gone  the  wrong  way 
and  to  get  them  back  on  the  right  track. 

It  could  get  even  worse  than  that,  I  sub- 
mit. A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of 
the  governmental  organizations  to  respond 
satisfactorily  or  unsatisfactorily  to  the  com- 
mittee could  lead  us  into  a  situation  where 
the  committee  would  be  obliged  to  submit 
an  endless  number  of  single-page,  one  recom- 
mendation reports  seeking  their  adoption  by 
the  assembly  to  bring  some  conclusion  to  the 
process.  I  submit  that  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate development  in  regard  to  the  Ombuds- 
man process  in  Ontario. 

Perhaps  I  can  put  that  to  the  House  by 
way  of  example.  Let  me  deal  with  one  aspect 
of  the  committee's  work  that's  always  been 
rather  close  to  me  because  of  the  riding  I 
represent,  that  is  the  question  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  and  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  Members  will  recall  when  we  had 
the  debate  on  the  third  report  there  were 
something  in  the  order  of  nine  recommenda- 
tions the  committee  had  made.  The  Minister 
of  Labour  at  the  time  (Miss  Stephenson)  was 
able  to  come  before  the  House  and  in  effect 
make  eight  responses  that  were  to  some 
degree  satisfactory  to  the  select  committee, 
and  one  response  which  the  committee  felt 
was  unsatisfactory.  That  was  the  recom- 
mendation regarding  the  writing-off  of  over- 
payments by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board.  It  very  much  streamlined  the  process. 

We  could  then  congratulate  the  minister 
for  her  enlightened  attitude  in  the  cases  in 
which  she  had  agreed  and  work  on  the  issues 
where  we  had  failed  to  reach  consensus.  As 
I  said  earlier,  that  provided  focus  and  direc- 
tion for  the  debate.  It  became  a  very  mean- 
ingful debate  and  one  of  the  better  debates 
I've  had  the  privilege  of  entering  into  in  this 
assembly.  I  think  everybody  was  well  served 
in  that  debate;  the  people  who  had  gone 
with  the  original  complaint  to  the  Ombuds- 
man's office,  the  Ombudsman  process,  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  members  of  the  as- 
sembly. 

With  the  fifth  report,  the  cabinet  min- 
isters have  in  effect  chosen  or  conspired 
virtually  to  ignore  the  52  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  by  their  sheer  absence 
from  the  House  this  evening.  The  select  com- 
mittee   made    some    terribly    significant    and 


important  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour.  In  the  Ombudsman's 
third  report,  the  committee  recommended  on 
four  individual  cases,  three  of  which  recom- 
mendations were  denied.  In  the  fourth  report, 
there  are  the  two  recommendations  in  regard 
to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board's 
throwing  off  its  shroud  of  secrecy — we've 
even  lost  the  government  House  leader  now 
— in  regard  to  the  adjucative  process. 

Mr.  Worton:  Keep  it  up  and  we'll  lose 
them  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Actually,  it  was  proce- 
dural affairs. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Finally,  from  the 
fourth  report  there  are  13  recommendations 
dealing  with  specific  cases  that  touch  upon 
the  work  of  the  compensation  board.  There  is 
a  total  of  19  recommendations  in  this  report 
of  the  select  committee  that  deal  in  one  way 
or  another  with  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board. 

We  have  no  response.  The  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  is  silent,  and  indeed  ab- 
sent from  this  debate.  That's  unfortunate  and 
that  makes  the  process  very  difficult. 

The  purpose  of  this  debate,  as  I  see  it  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  is  not  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  persuade  members  of  the 
government  or  members  of  one  of  the  oppo- 
sition parties  that  there's  some  value  or 
validity  to  any  particular  recommendation 
or  indeed  to  all  the  recommendations  the 
committee  has  made.  I  think  that  is  largely 
done  by  the  words  on  the  paper,  and  in  most 
cases  I  suspect  would  find  wide  agreement; 
it  was  a  three-party  committee. 

[8:15] 

The  purpose  is  for  us  to  enter  into  a  fairly 
specific  kind  of  debate  arising  out  of  the 
ministerial  responses.  Each  minister  would 
have  that  opportunity  to  express  their  opinion 
in  regard  to  a  recommendation  addressed  to 
them.  They  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
inform  members  of  the  assembly  as  to  what 
actions  they  intended  to  take.  In  that  sense, 
we  could  delimit  the  debate  and  give  it  focus 
and  direction,  and  something  useful  could 
come  out  of  it. 

The  format  we've  arrived  at  doesn't  offer 
that.  It  doesn't  offer  that  kind  of  give  and 
take  on  the  ministerial  responses  which  we 
achieved  so  successfully  in  the  third  report 
of  the  select  committee. 

The  cabinet's  decision,  frankly,  baffles  me. 
I  don't  understand  their  reasons  for  deciding 
not  to  participate,  to  indeed  boycott  the  de- 
bate of  the  select  committee  on  the  Ombuds- 
man. It  is  decidedly  a  poor  decision. 
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As  chairman  of  the  select  committee  I  find 
it  frustrating;  but  then  I  find  a  lot\>f  things 
about  this  place  frustrating.  Perhaps  that's 
something  that's  not  unique,  perhaps  it's 
something  that's  not  too  important  to  other 
members  of  the  assembly. 

Considering  the  example  I  gave  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  I  represent  the  riding 
of  Hamilton  Centre,  which  has  such  a  high 
number  of  people  with  workmen's  compensa- 
tion problems,  I'm  angered  by  the  lack  of  re- 
sponse, particularly  the  lack  of  response  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  to  these— 

Mr.  Worton:  Call  a  quorum. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —terribly  important 
recommendations  that  would  go  a  long  way 
to  help  injured  workers  trying  to  get  some 
justice  from  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board;  and  indeed  in  trying  to  understand 
the  process  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board. 

It's  too  late  to  change  the  attitude  of  the 
cabinet  for  this  debate.  We  will  spend  two 
and  a  half  hours  in  what  may  at  some  points 
be  useful  discussion,  but  one  which  will  not 
reach  the  kind  of  resolution  I  would  seek 
from  the  debate. 

I  trust  that  what  will  happen  is  some  mem- 
bers' of  the  cabinet  will  at  least  read  those 
parts  of  my  remarks  tonight  that  deal  with 
their  attitude- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Don't  hold  your  breath. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —so  that  when  we 
have  the  debate  of  the  sixth  report  of  the 
select  committee  the  cabinet  will  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  and  see  that  their 
position  and  their  attitude  is  not  a  terribly 
helpful  one  to  the  Ombudsman  process,  or  in- 
deed a  terribly  useful  way  to  serve  the  people 
of  Ontario,  and  will  decide  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  on  the  sixth  report. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  turn  my 
attention  from  the  approach  of  the  cabinet, 
which  I  find  so  very  poor,  to  say  that  on 
occasion  the  select  committee  on  the  Om- 
budsman has  come  in  for  some  criticism— 
sometimes  fair,  perhaps  sometimes  unfair— by 
other  members  of  the  assembly. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  those  members 
—few  of  whom  are  here  tonight  also— one 
observation.  I  would  again  ask  them  to  take 
a  look  at  recommendations  25  and  26  of  the 
select  committee's  report.  Those  two  recom- 
mendations, if  adopted,  would  require  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  to  open  the 
doors  in  regard  to  its  adjudicative  policies 
and  let  injured  workers  know,  for  the  first 
time  in  Ontario,  the  rules  of  the  game. 

In  the  three  years  I've  been  here  that's  per- 
haps the  most  important  recommendation,  or 


indeed  the  most  important  initiative,  I've  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly.  Personally,  I'm  proud 
of  those  two  recommendations.  Indeed  from 
my  knowledge  of,  my  memory  of  and  my 
understanding  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  I  suspect  it's  the  most  important 
initiative  that's  been  undertaken  in  many  a 
long  year. 

With  those  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
clude my  participation  in  this  debate. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
join  in  this  debate  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  this  report  from  the  select  committee  is 
different  from  other  committee  reports  in  one 
very  important  way.  In  no  way  am  I  rising 
to  denigrate  a  report  of  any  committee,  be 
it  standing  or  select,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  basically  this  committee  and  its 
report  to  this  House,  on  recommendations 
denied  particularly,  is  really  the  final  and 
ultimate  sanction  of  the  Ombudsman  himself. 

We  have  appointed  two  outstanding  citizens 
of  this  province  to  this  function.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  past  reports  recommended,  per- 
haps in  the  purest  fashion,  that  the  Ombuds- 
man should  himself  complete  his  procedures 
before  finally  coming  to  the  committee. 

The  final  step,  of  course,  is  to  go  to  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis). 

This  has  not  been  an  effective  procedure, 
for  whatever  reason.  I  don't  think  I  need  to 
go  into  the  reasons  of  it- 
Mr.  Hennessy:  No,  you  don't. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —but  it  has  not  been  an 
effective  procedure. 

When  the  Ombudsman  then  comes  to  our 
committee,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  that  point 
we  are  the  ultimate  sanction,  or  we  are  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  ultimate  process.  In 
that  connotation  this  report  is  somewhat 
different  from  any  other  report  of  any  other 
committtee. 

I  have  been  in  this  House  since  1973.  I 
can't  say  how  many  times  I  have  been  in- 
volved, in  one  way  or  another,  with  attempts 
to  take  a  good  look  at  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  and  to  try  to  effect  change. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has  caused 
me  most  concern  is  the  application  of  a  defi- 
nition of  "the  benefit  of  the  doubt."  It  is 
supposed  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  injured 
workman,  but  through  all  the  times  we've 
looked  at  it— at  estimates  and  on  other 
occasions— we  have  never  really  been  able  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  matter  of  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  I  am  very  proud  that  as  a 
result  of  the  concerns  of  the  Ombudsman, 
our  oommittee  really  worked  on  the  matter 
of  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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We  were  absolutely  astounded  to  find  that 
in  several  cases  the  Ombudsman,  seeking  in- 
formation from  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  did  not  himself  receive  a  proper 
answer.  In  fact,  there  were  conflicting  an- 
swers. The  Ombudsman,  being  learned  in 
the  law,  tried  to  focus  his  attention  on  specific 
cases  in  accordance  with  the  definitions  with 
which  he  was  supplied. 

This,  of  course,  was  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. If  we  did  nothing  else,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  zeroing  in  on  this  problem  and  in  find- 
ing the  different  definitions  and  the  way  they 
were  applied,  the  Ombudsman  and  the  com- 
mittee working  together  have  really  per- 
formed the  yeoman's  service  for  the  injured 
workmen  in  the  province  and,  I  hope, 
although  it  is  not  apparent,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  of  this  Legislature  who  are 
called  upon  to  be  of  assistance  to  these  in- 
jured workmen. 

I  am  I  guess  rather  appalled,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  do  not  have  with  us  at  this  point 
even  the  House  leader,  because  undoubtedly 
what  is  going  to  happen  is  we  are  going  to 
have  to  come  up  with  a  procedure  by  which 
there  is  a  mandatory  answer  to  recommenda- 
tions. Otherwise  we  have  nothing  but  im- 
pertinence in  appointing  a  new  Ombudsman 
of  the  stature  of  that  new  Ombudsman  and 
expect  him  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  was  the  first  Ombudsman.  As  I  said,  both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  been  and  are  sub- 
stantial citizens,  highly  respected  in  this 
province. 

We  have  found  that  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures have  become  awkward.  I  refer  now 
to  the  whole  matter  of  the  Pickering  situation. 
I  had  sincerely  hoped  that  we  might  have 
oome  to  grips  with  a  solution  there  by  this 
time,  so  that  a  new  Ombudsman  was  not 
beset  with  that  burden  as  he  took  over  his 
new  offices.  Unfortunately  that  too  is  wish- 
ful thinking. 

There  are  many  matters  which  we  have 
■discussed  which  have  an  emotional  import 
and  that  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a  situation 
which  is  not  going  to  go  away  and  yet  there 
has  been  no  real  effort  to  come  to  grips  with 
it.  I  had  certainly  hoped  by  now  that  there 
might  have  been  some  solution.  So  the  com- 
mittee will  go  back  and  review  that  situa- 
tion and  bring  forward  a  recommendation. 
But  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to 
find  some  better  way  of  presenting  to  the 
Legislature  the  recommendations  of  the  Om- 
budsman for  proper  and  adequate  considera- 
tion by  the  ministers  to  whom  the  recom- 
mendations are  addressed  or  who  are  respons- 
ible for  a  board,  commission  or  agency  which 
is  under  discussion  by  the  Ombudsman. 


I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
think  I  was  the  one  who  was  most  cynical 
about  continuing  in  this  kind  of  fashion  to 
debate  this  report.  It  is  true  that  on  one 
occasion  that  we  did  have  some  response, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  for  us  to  debate 
something  of  this  import  with  a  handful  less 
than  a  quorum  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker— but 
I  would  not  like  to  bring  any  minister  from 
wherever  he  is  to  bother  about  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  because 
it  wouldn't  be  meaningful  and  he  wouldn't 
answer. 
[8:30] 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  frightened 
that  we  are  getting  into  a  kind  of  position 
where  there  almost  has  to  be  confrontation 
in  his  House  with  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Ombudsman  if  we  are  to  get  any  kind 
of  response.  That  is  really  not  the  way  that 
an  Ombudsman  function  should  be  carried 
out. 

There  are  lots  of  occasions  when  a  min- 
ister may  have  a  very  honest  difference  of 
opinion;  when  he  may  have  very  good  reason 
for  not  accepting  the  recommendation.  I  am 
not  precluding  that  in  my  remarks,  but  what 
I  am  saying  is  he  or  she  ought  to  accord 
the  Ombudsman  an  answer.  There  ought  to 
be  an  answer;  first  to  the  Ombudsman  and 
then,  where  it  is  a  denied  recommendation, 
to  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  as  the 
court  of  last  resource  so  far  as  the  Ombuds- 
man is  concerned.  I  use  the  word  resource 
rather  than  resort  because  I  think  they  have 
two  different  meanings. 

There  is  no  point,  in  my  view,  in  our 
going  into  the  details  of  this  report.  They  are 
available  to  all  the  members.  We  worked 
long  and  hard.  We  have  suggested  rules, 
as  has  been  stated,  or  guidelines.  The  reason 
they  are  not  incorporated  is  that  although 
we  asked  for  input  from  the  members  of  this 
assembly  the  response  was  something  less 
than  unanimous. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Zero. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  that  is  not  true.  Ac- 
tually many  of  the  cabinet  did  respond  to 
our  suggestions  as  to  guidelines.  But,  of 
course,  if  the  cabinet  alone  responds,  or 
with  very  few  others  responding— 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  where  the  brains 
are. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —then  the  matter  becomes 
distorted  somewhat.  That  is  why  we  took 
the  position  that  we  should  indicate  the 
areas  where  we  would  want  to  bring  in 
guidelines  and  hope  that  this  stirring  and 
scintillating  debate  would  help  us  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  about  the  guidelines. 
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I  have  said  all  that  I  can.  I  am  expressing 
my  disappointment.  I  am  expressing  my  con- 
cern that  we  will  have  to  find  another  pro- 
cedure by  which  we  process  this  report.  I 
can  only  hope,  and  I  mean  this  sincerely, 
that  we  can  find  the  procedure  where  we 
will  not  find  ourselves  in  confrontation  with 
the  ministers  involved  in  the  report,  but 
rather  they  will  respond  to  it  as  they  see  fit, 
so  that  we  may  then  have  some  useful 
dialogue  for  future  reference. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  In  taking  part  in  this 
debate,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  mem- 
bers from  different  groups  representing  this 
Legislature,  and  perhaps  get  an  insight  into 
the  functions  of  the  Ombudsman's  work  of 
which  we  had  no  knowledge. 

Being  realistic,  I  think  he  was  a  great 
credit  to  this  province  in  setting  up  that 
office  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  us  felt  he  went  a  little  far  in 
his  jurisdiction,  but  when  members  hear  all 
sides  of  the  complaints  they  will  find  that 
he  was  a  very  human  individual  who  tried 
to  help  those  who  were  not  in  a  position 
to  be  too  helpful  to  themselves.  In  particular 
in  going  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  because  of  his  professional  back- 
ground he  knew  more  than  anyone  else  that 
the  average  man  going  with  a  complaint  cer- 
tainly was  approaching  a  group  of  profes- 
sionals who  knew  their  work  very  well, 
while  on  the  other  hand  average  individuals 
were  not  always  able  to  convince  the  board 
of  their  real  needs  or  the  injustices  they  felt 
were  rendered  to  them  in  the  way  of  judge- 
ments. Therefore  those  individuals  found  in 
the  Ombudsman  and  his  office  a  very  worthy 
friend  and  a  place  in  which  they  could  ex- 
press their  views  and  ask  for  assistance.  In 
that  manner,  perhaps,  those  of  us  who  sat 
on  this  committee  got  an  insight  into  his 
true  value.  What  he  was  trying  at  all  times 
to  do  was  to  help,  if  he  possibly  could,  the 
people  who  had  gone  to  see  him  with  a 
sound  complaint. 

It  is  very  true,  as  we  all  know  as  members 
in  this  House,  that  many  of  our  constituents 
bother  us  a  little  bit  more  than  we  feel  is 
necessary,  but  as  public  servants  we  have  to 
accept  that  as  part  of  our  responsibility  in 
order  to  perform  the  service  which  they  feel 
they  elected  us  to  perform.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  although  there  may  be  some  differences 
of  view,  I  think  a  man  of  Mr.  Maloney's 
stature  is  not  easy  to  replace. 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  setting  up  of  this 
office,  which  is  something  new  to  us  all,  with 
the  experience  we  have  now  gained  from 
other  jurisdictions,  possibly  there  is  a  solu- 
tion to  having  better  working  harmony  with 


some  of  the  ministries.  I  realize  that  some- 
times it  is  a  difficult  situation;  but  never- 
theless, as  I  stated,  I  do  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  Ombudsman  in  bringing  to 
the  ministries  and  different  departments  his 
views  and  expressing  his  desire  to  see  that 
these  people,  where  it  was  justified,  were 
properly  compensated.  Therefore,  I  think  in 
that  manner  he  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  bringing  better  understanding  to  the 
population  at  large. 

I  would  just  say  that  the  recommendations 
we  have  made  are,  I  believe,  very  worth- 
while, from  the  experience  gathered  and  in- 
formation obtained,  as  more  or  less  a  guide- 
line. I  too  am  sorry  to  see  that  there  are  not 
more  ministers  in  the  House  at  the  present 
time.  I  realize  they  are  busy,  but  there  is 
not  much  sense  in  discussing  a  report  if 
there  is  nobody  here  to  listen  to  it.  However, 
I  am  not  making  apologies  for  them.  That 
is  something  they  can  answer  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Put  Mickey  on  the  front 
bench. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  I  am  sorry,  as  I  say,  that 
more  of  them  are  not  here. 

I  will  say  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  in  har- 
mony. This  is  one  committee  where  there 
wasn't  partisan  politics  played,  and  an  ex- 
change of  views  from  different  groups  is 
always  helpful.  We  tried  to  work  as  one  to 
condense  our  ideas  and  consolidate  them 
into  what  we  thought  were  sound  recom- 
mendations. 

I  do  want  to  commend  our  chairman  who 
was  very  helpful  to  us  all  and  conducted 
the  meetings  very  well  and  made  everybody 
feel  as  if  we  were  rather  important,  whether 
we  were  or  not. 

I  see  our  counsel  is  here  this  evening, 
and  most  certainly  I  would  say  without  his 
knowledge  and  his  counsel  it  would  be  im- 
possible, in  particular  with  other  jurisdic- 
tions, to  obtain  the  information  and  get  into 
the  root  of  problems.  He  was  able  to  direct 
questions  and  obtain  answers  that  we,  as 
visitors  to  other  jurisdictions,  would  be  pretty 
well  embarrassed  to  have  to  ask.  I  certainly 
cannot  praise  him  highly  enough  for  the 
enlightenment  he  obtained  for  us  all  in  ap- 
proaching these  problems  in  that  manner. 

It  is  only,  I  suppose,  from  asking  ques- 
tions that  we  get  answers,  but  sometimes  as 
visiting  dignitaries,  as  we  term  ourselves,  it 
is  not  always  easy  as  total  strangers  to  walk 
in  and  ask  pointed  questions.  Having  coun- 
sel with  us  and  introducing  him  as  such, 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  to  the  core  of 
some  of  the  problems  we  wanted  to  obtain 
information  on.  That  certainly  was  beneficial. 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself  because  I  have 
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no  legal  background  and  most  certainly  some 
of  the  points  he  brought  out  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  at  all,  but  with  his  experience 
as  legal  counsel  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
information. 

I  join  with  the  other  members  in  suggest- 
ing to  the  different  ministers  to  read  these 
recommendations  over  pretty  carefully.  I 
feel  they  were  well  worth  while  and  I  think 
we  are  on  our  way  to  having  difficulties 
ironed  out  more  satisfactorily  because  I  think 
perhaps  the  members  of  this  committee 
understand  the  functions  of  the  Ombudsman 
much  better  than  they  did  before  and  the 
problems  that  confront  him,  and  realize  that 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  perhaps  we 
may  not  always  agree  with  him  but  he  was 
trying  to  be  a  servant  of  the  people  who 
needed  assistance. 

On  that  basis,  I  think  he  is  going  to  be 
a  hard  man  to  replace,  if  I  may  say  that 
personally. 

I  sincerely  hope  his  successor,  from  the 
knowledge  he  has  brought  to  that  office,  is 
able  to  carry  on  in  a  manner  so  that  per- 
haps he  will  not  have  two  strikes  on  him 
before  he  starts,  and  in  that  respect  I  believe 
it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned.  Thank 
you. 

[8:45] 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consuming 
lack  of  interest  in  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  the  Ombudsman  consumes  me. 
I  don't  really  mind.  A  week  ago  today  in  the 
House  we  did  the  report  of  the  statutory  in- 
struments committee  and  I  would  have  ex- 
cused everybody,  I  could  well  understand- 
but  considering  the  amount  of  both  plaudits 
and  resentment  that  this  particular  office  has 
aroused  over  the  last  period  of  time,  I  would 
have  thought  that  particularly  the  snipers 
would  have  shown  up  in  abundance  simply 
to  unload  their  shotguns. 

What  do  we  have?  We  have  a  peaceful 
little  gathering,  basically  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  who  have  seen 
fit  this  evening,  with  a  few  invited  visitors, 
to  have  a  public  meeting  together  so  that 
we  who  spent  most  of  the  summer  talking  to 
one  another  can  talk  as  blitheringly  as  we 
please  in  public.  It  is  disappointing  on  that 
aspect,  but  it  seems  there's  a  gradual 
arteriosclerosis  taking  place  in  this  House. 
The  deadening  starts  from  the  head  and  I 
think  it  has  just  about  reached  the  waist. 
Perhaps  the  Christmas  recess  will  revive  the 
corpse. 

As  far  as  the  cabinet  is  concerned,  either 
they  are  indifferent  or  their  refusal  to  appear 
here  tonight  casts  some  aspersions  and  a  dim 
light  upon  the  work  of  this  committee  and 


upon  the  Ombudsman's  office  as  such.  That 
is  a  renegade  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
cabinet  ministers  who  might  have  appeared. 

On  the  previous  occasion  I  thought  it  was 
a  fruitful  and  worthwhile  debate.  In  open 
assembly  they  made  accounting  for  the  vari- 
ous points  made  by  the  committee.  This 
House  is  going  to  have  to  recognize  that  the 
work  of  this  committee  has  two  features. 
One,  that  it  covers  the  waterfront  in  a  sense 
as  no  other  committee  does.  Select  com- 
mittees and  even  standing  committees  are 
focused  upon  particular  issues,  but  if  mem- 
bers look  at  our  report  they  will  see  it  covers 
the  widest  diversity.  The  whole  govern- 
mental apparatus  falls  possibly  and  to  some 
degree  actually  within  our  purview  and 
ambit;  we  are  hearing  one  case  on  health 
and  another  case  with  respect  to  reform  in- 
stitutions, and  the  role  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  ex  gratia  payments  or  any  num- 
ber of  other  features  come  to  the  fore  in  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

It  makes  the  work  of  the  committee  very 
interesting  because  of  the  wide  diversity  of 
matters  with  which  we  do  deal  and  the  in- 
sights gained  into  various  disciplines  which 
we— at  least  people  like  me— don't  normally 
deal  with.  Again,  that  might  have  been  a 
source  of  attraction,  but  so  be  it.  We  are 
to  have  a  new  Ombudsman,  putatively.  And 
the  government,  slickly,  surreptitiously;  how 
did  it  do  it?  Whatever  way  the  government 
manages  to  do  these  things,  it  has  leaked  the 
news  of  Mr.  Justice  Morand's  putative  ap- 
pointment. 

I  won't  say  anything  about  that  tonight. 
When  it  becomes  official,  I  become  official 
so  to  speak.  But  it's  before  us;  and  speaking 
to  that  ghostly  figure— because  it  is  a  ghostly 
figure  at  the  moment— speaking  to  the  ghostly 
figure,  I  would  welcome  him— or  her,  if  there 
should  be  a  change  of  mind'— and  cast, 
Cassandra-like,  certain  warnings. 

The  task  that  the  Ombudsman  faces  is 
monumental.  The  office  is  not  running  all  that 
well  internally.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  It 
is  taking  too  long  a  time  to  close  the  cases 
from  the  time  they  come  in  until  the  time 
they  go  out.  There's  a  wringing  of  hands  and 
a  plea  that  they  need  more  staff  and  that  they 
can't  process  the  work.  That  has  to  be 
severely  scouted  and  deeply  looked  into  by 
the  new  Ombudsman. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  You  might  be  the 
third  Ombudsman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  doubt  it. 

I  just  think  there's  a  snafu  in  there  and  that 
the  wires  aren't  untangled.  I  put  a  case  in 
here  during  the  hearings  last  summer.  It  was 
not  three  nor  five  but  seven  weeks,  I  believe, 
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before  they  even  answered  the  letter  to  my 
constituent.  You  can  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  meantime  my  constituent  felt  that 
I  had  departed,  not  just  the  country  but  the 
universe.  When  he  finally  caught  up  with  me 
at  my  constituency  office,  I  couldn't  believe 
my  ears  that  he  hadn't  been  well  contacted 
by  that  time.  That  kind  of  thing  is  very  per- 
sonal as  it's  my  own  case.  There  are  these 
long  delays  without  even  responding,  even 
meeting  people's  needs  or  even  getting  out 
necessary  letters  and  keeping  them  up  to 
date.  All  that,  which  is  the  most  elementary 
part  of  the  administrative  function  of  any 
particular  office,  is  not  being  duly  attended 
to. 

Apart  from  that,  Lord  help  him,  he  has 
Pickering  to  contend  with.  We  would  like  to 
gyrate  a  little  in  the  committee  and  seek  to 
assist  in  that  Pickering  thing  somehow.  It 
can't  stand  the  way  it  is.  The  Ombudsman, 
being  brought  into  the  middle  of  that  mess, 
is  not  being  offered  roses,  not  even  a  cante- 
loupe.  It  won't  go  away.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment thinks  it  will  dissipate  into  thin  air  just 
by  sheer  attrition  of  time  and  delay.  It  won't. 

If  the  past  Ombudsman  thought  that  there 
was— and  I  have  very  severe  doubts  whether 
he  was  right  about  this— there  was  any  severe 
mulcting  of  the  individuals  and  that  they 
weren't  getting  their  just  desserts  with  respect 
to  land  compensation  in  the  Pickering  area,  if 
he  thought  so— and  he  did  and  he  came  down 
strong  on  it— then  that  is  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  this  province  which  has  to  be  con- 
tended with,  answered  and  met.  It  is  not 
being  done,  there  is  a  shying  away. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  is  questioning  the 
existing  agreement  arrived  at  between  the 
parties  through  the  auspices  of  this  select 
committee  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  wasn't  a 
member  of  it  then,  thank  heavens,  but  they 
did  yeoman  service  in  bringing  about  some 
kind  of  tentative  accord.  One  would  think 
there  df  some  relationship  between  Beirut 
and  Jerusalem,  from  the  way  things  have 
turned  out,  and  there's  no  reason  for  it. 

That  leads  me  to  my  next  theme,  the  over- 
all position  I  take.  I  will  reiterate  it  and 
pound  the  desk,  because  this  House  has 
never  come  to  an  understanding  of  what  the 
function  of  the  Ombudsman  is  or  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Ombudsman.  I  will  concede  from 
the  very  beginning  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
within  this  kind  of  assembly.  The  British  had 
trouble  enough;  and  what  did  they  do?  They 
have  an  ombudsman  who  is  beholden  to  the 
individual  members.  We  went  off  on  a  wider 
pattern,  the  Swedish  or  Israeli  pattern,  with 
respect  to  this.  We  in  a  sense  are  subordinate 
ombudsmen   within   our   jurisdiction.   Within 


our  locales  we  have  second  ombudsmen  in 
our  midst  and  we  are  trying  to  work  out  the 
interrelationships  between  his  functions  and 
our  functions. 

Ours  are  minor  or  minimal  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  cabinet.  The  cabinet  under  these 
asuspices  is  subject  to  a  thoroughgoing  in- 
vestigation. The  files  are  open  to  the  Om- 
budsman. It's  the  way  it  has  to  be.  But  for 
recalcitrant  stiff-neckedness,  getting  one's 
back  up,  resisting  all  along  the  road,  causing 
all  the  snags  and  pitfalls  one  can  in  the  way 
of  the  new  office  instead  of  accommodating 
oneself  to  it  as  has  been  the  general  tenor— 
not  with  all  miniisters,  some  have  beeen  quite 
good;  but  we've  had  sufficient  references  to 
recalcitrant  ministries  before  our  committee 
to  show  this  is  not  a  pervasive  mood,  nor 
does  the  understanding  go  very  deep. 

That  was  half  of  Maloney's  trouble,  the 
other  half  was  himself. 

I  trust  the  new  Ombudsman  will  try  to 
realize  as  quickly  as  possible  that  this  is  a 
curious  assembly.  All  kinds  of  currents  run 
through  it,  pathological  mostly.  The  strange 
twists  and  turns  and  every  particular  shade 
of  opinion  is  represented— from  the  most  anti- 
Ombudsman  members,  who  are  very  quiet  to- 
night, thank  heaven;  to  those  who  are 
flamingly  in  favour,  as  we  were  all  supposed 
to  be  on  that  grand  afternoon  when  we  all 
stood  up,  put  our  left  hands  to  our  foreheads 
and  said  "aye"  to  the  office  being  brought 
into  being. 

If  the  office  is  to  be  efficacious,  this  com- 
mittee is  necessary.  I  wish  this  committee 
would  get  some  support  in  its  role.  We  act 
as  a  buffer  between  the  Ombudsman's  office 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Ombuds- 
man's office  probably  couldn't  function  with- 
out the  committee,  now  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future.  To  play  the  committee  down,  to  smirk 
or  to  snipe,  or  do  anything  else  starting  with 
an  "s"  with  respect  to  that  committee,  does 
it  very  little  service. 

The  Legislature  couldn't  possibly  do  the 
overseership  of  the  individual  cases  that  are 
at  issue  in  this  forum.  That  can  only  be  prop- 
erly done  in  relatively  leisure  time,  namely 
in  vacation  time,  when  the  committee  sits  all 
day  long  takmg  it  case  by  case.  These  mostly 
or  very  often  are  those  cases  where  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ombudsman  to  the 
minister  in  question  has  been  denied.  The 
committee  reviews  all  those  in  order  to  set 
up  some  basis  of  reconciliation,  if  possible; 
because  there's  very  often  a  misunderstanding 
as  between  the  two  parties,  both  as  to  the 
factual  context  in  which  each  is  speaking 
and  the  law  that's  applicable  in  the  particu- 
lar circumstance. 
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In  any  event  it  tries  to  bring  their  heads 
together  and  have  certain  basic  understand- 
ings—I won't  say  concessions  but  that's  prob- 
ably what  it  comes  to.  That's  the  committee's 
work;  it's  a  pacifying,  clarifying  agency.  It 
takes  time  and  it's  not  exactly  the  best  fun 
in  the  world.  One  could  go  to  Coney  Island 
in  the  afternoon  and  be  less  crowded. 

I'm  speaking  at  some  length  because  I 
doubt  if  there  are  that  many  more  speakers, 
if  I  may  say  so. 

Mr.  Conway:  Go  on,  Patrick,  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  He  might  be  the  next 
Ombudsman. 

Mr.  Conway:  Patrick  for  Ombudsman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  For  this  committee  not  to  get 
a  fully  reciprocal  response  to  what  it  has  set 
down  with  some  pain  in  this  kind  of  arranged 
debate  is  quite  disheartening. 

At  small  number  four  of  the  committee's 
fifth  report  which  we're  debating,  we  say, 
"The  committee  is  looking  forward  to  meet- 
ing and  working  with  the  new  Ombudsman. 
It  is  vitally  important  for  the  Ombudsman  of 
Ontario  to  have  a  means  available  to  carry 
on  a  comprehensive  and  continuing  dialogue 
with  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  an  organized 
and  effective  way.  This  is  in  large  part  the 
role  of  the  select  committee." 

Then  it  goes  on,  quoting  from  the  fourth 
report:  "The  committee  learned  that  a  deep 
personal  respect  is  necessary  to  the  function 
of  the  office,  the  sense,  which  has  not  been 
developed  in  Ontario,  of  the  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  office." 
[9:00] 

If  the  new  Ombudsman  should  be  Mr. 
Justice  Morand,  I  do  not  believe  he  has  any 
great  rapport  or  hobnobbing  relations,  so  to 
speak.  I  don't  know  if  he  goes  to  lunch  with 
members  of  this  Legislature  or  not  or  ever 
has. 

Mr.  Conway:  But  you  hope  so. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  rather  doubt  St;  judges  don't 
go  to  lunch  except  with  judges. 

Mr.  Conwav:  It's  called  iudgeitis. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Usually  they  go  alone,  I  think. 
They^  have  to  ruminate,  not  just  masticate. 
They're  a  lonely  group,  even  when  lunching. 

This  sense  of  the  mutual  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  can  only  be  engendered  and 
maintained  by  a  mutuality  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  and  the  gov- 
ernment generally  toward  the  office  and  the 
person  of  the  Ombudsman,  whoever  that 
person  may  be  from  time  to  tiime;  and  by  the 
Ombudsman  toward  the  elected  members  and 
all  others  touched  by  his  functions. 


Somehow  or  other  it  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  new  Ombudsman  to  have  a  sense 
of  the  workings  of  this  House,  a  sense  from 
time  to  time  on  the  particular  issues  involved 
and  of  the*  sentiment  of  the  consensus  of  this 
House.  One  never  gets  a  sentiment  of  the 
plurality,  there  ain't  none. 

Mr.  Gregory:  There  are  not  any. 

Mr.  Conway:  Watch  the  Queen's  English. 
They  don't  say  that  even  in  Mississauga. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  going  to  be  a  very 
difficult  thing.  As  members  of  the  House,  we 
all  know  that  we  can  get  away  with  certain 
things  and  that  we  can  address  the  House  in 
a  certain  way.  Obtuse  as  the  members  may 
be,  we  know  what  might  just  possibly  pene- 
trate at  some  time  early  in  the  morning. 

The  Ombudsman  will  not  have  that.  I  sup- 
pose it  means  that  we're  going  to  have  to  go 
even  further;  we're  going  to  have  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  this  particular  unawareness  in 
order  to  make  this  information  felt  so  that 
we  will  avoid  these  unnecessary  wrangles 
and  completely  beside-the-point  quarrels, 
which  much  of  the  quarrelling  has  been,  as 
much  quarrelling  always  is  in  these  things. 

This  report  goes  on  to  say  something  that 
is  very  important  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  office,  particularly  from  the  beginning: 
"However,  there  was  never  at  the  time" — at 
the  time  the  act  was  passed  in  1975 — "a  clear 
statement  from  the  Legislature  to  indicate 
what  role  the  Ombudsman  should  play  within 
the  system  of  government  in  Ontario  or  in 
what  context  the  Ombudsman  was  expected 
to  perform  his  role.  This  is  not  meant  as  a 
criticism  but  as  a  statement  of  fact. 

"At  the  time  the  act  was  introduced,  there 
was  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  an  Om- 
budsman was,  how  an  Ombudsman  should 
function  in  Ontario  and,  significantly,  what 
the  implications  would  be  of  an  Ombudsman's 
function  in  Ontario.  Other  countries,  Israel 
and  England,  preceded  the  creation  of  the 
office  by  a  parliamentary  study,  thoroughly 
canvassing  the  significant  issues,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  the  office  and  the  most  appro- 
priate concept  of  an  Ombudsman  within  the 
particular  parliamentary  system." 

I  won't  read  much  more  but  it  goes  on  and 
says:  "The  new  Ombudsman  must  not  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  is  constantly 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  concerned  with  the 
committee's,  the  Legislature's  and  the  gov- 
ernment's reaction  to  any  particular  course 
of  conduct." 

Then  we  wind  it  up  with  that  highly 
rhetorical,  but  nevertheless  true — true  be- 
cause rhetorical — statement  about  the  office 
generally:  "As  possible  with  no  other  public 
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office,  however  independent  by  statute,  the 

relationship    between    the    Ombudsman    and 

Parliament  is  perforce  and  necessarily  trust- 

• , » 

mg. 

That  trust  has  been  lacking  on  both  sides. 
It  has  been  felt  as  an  undertow  in  every 
conversation.  It  has  undermined  most  of  the 
things  we've  sought  to  do  in  the  office.  Let 
this  not  any  longer  be  so  with  the  new  Om- 
budsman coming  into  office.  Otherwise  the 
thing  will  flounder  and  fail.  And  it  does 
serve.  It's  going  to  serve  an  even  more  neces- 
sary function  in  1984  then  it  ever  hopes  to 
serve  today  for  the  very  reason  it  was  ini- 
tially brought  into  being.  The  last  sentence  is: 
"It  is  a  unique  and  delicate  flower  dn  any 
democratic  system  and  its  preservation  and 
growth  requires  almost  infinite  and  endless 
care." 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  press  on 
this  particular  sentence.  They've  quoted  that 
sentence  time  after  time  to  indicate — I  think, 
I'm  not  sure;  I'm  never  sure  what  the  press 
is  trying  to  indicate — I  think  it  is,  equivocally, 
that  we  are  pussyfooters.  We  are  tender- 
hearted legislators,  et  cetera,  cajoling  and 
mincing  up  to  placing  narcissuses  under  the 
nose  of  the  Ombudsman.  That  is  quite  untrue 
and  (if  you  read  our  report  you  can  see  that's 
not' the  posiiton  we  take  or  ever  did  take. 

But  when  I  read  the  editorials,  say  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  I  don't  suppose  anything 
other  than  controversy  is  news.  For  two 
people  to  understand  one  another  is  not 
likely  to  elicit  headlines,  but  a  misunderstand- 
ing may  come  pretty  close.  To  approach  the 
whole  society  in  that  ambit,  the  way  they  do 
— and,  namely,  everything  has  to  be  adver- 
sarial, everything  has  to  be  conflict.  Unless 
you're  quarrelling  you're  not  alive,  and  the 
tenor  has  been,  "So  be  an  Ombudsman."  You 
can  spit  if  you  wish.  You  can  gnash  your 
teeth.  It's  Mickey  Hennessy's  four  corners. 
It's  the  ring  every  time  and,  "Come  out 
fighting,  boys,"  otherwise  it's  a  poor  contest. 

It's  not  the  way  in  which  the  Ombuds- 
man's office  can  possibly  fight.  It  will  be 
eternally  at  loggerheads,  not  in  a  positive 
way.  To  come  to  grips  with  something,  to 
disagree,  can  on  occasion— seldom  but  some- 
times—bring about  fruitful  exchange  of 
points.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
aggression  involved  and  the  kind  of  things 
that  has  been  going  on  in  this  province,  and 
being  egged  on  by  the  press,  does  nothing 
to  bring  a  fruitious  determination,  or  an 
understanding,  or  any  solution  to  the  various 
conflicts  in  which  we've  been  engaged,  in- 
cluding the  Pickering  situation. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  sound  like  a  man 
named  Trudeau. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  When  the  Ombudsman  does 
anything  that  is  particularly  positive  and 
which  receives  the  accolades  and  assent  of 
this  House— basically,  for  instance,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  correctional  institutions— 
that  is  not  received  in  quite  the  same  degree 
of  fanfare  and  advertisement. 

If  the  office  is  to  be  efficacious  it's  simply 
going  to  have  to  have  a  far  more  smooth 
going;  not  truncating  one  another;  not  cut- 
ting down  the  role  of  the  Legislature  by  way 
of  public  statement  or,  contrarily,  the  Legis- 
lature moving  in  on  the  Ombudsman. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  It's  got  to  be  Christmas 
for  that  mood. 

Mr.  Conway:  It  sounds  like  Pierre  Trudeau 
talking  about  the  press. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Come  over  here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  Pierre,  he's  an  antag- 
onistic whelp  too.  He  believes  in  the  adver- 
sary system,  being  trained  in  the  law,  you 
know;  he  thinks  everything  a  fight,  for 
heaven's  sake.  Half  the  reason  for  the 
trouble  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
is  because  he  won't  seek  to  reach  basic 
accommodations.  He  stands:  That  fellow 
Clark  is  going  to  sell  out  to  Quebec,  but 
never  Pierre,  no  sir. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You're  in  the  wrong  party, 
Hennessy,  but  you  don't  know  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Have  one  more. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Back  to  your  corner,  Mickey. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Anyhow,  the  office  is  evolving 
with  acute  growing  pains  and  with  the  new 
man  coming  in  I  suspect  there  may  be  a 
simmering  down.  The  government  may  be 
proposing  this  particular  individual  to  the 
House  precisely  as  a  cooling  mechanism. 
Maybe  there  was  a  little  too  much  flam- 
boyance, a  little  heating  up,  et  cetera,  to 
get  the  office  known  as  a  flare  in  the  night, 
but  let's  get  down  to  refining  the  oil  later 
in  the  day. 

Mr.  Conway:  Patrick,  it's  called  Irish 
charm. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  second  thing  the  Om- 
budsman is  going  to  face  is  a  fairly  thorough- 
going revision  of  the  statute  itself.  Our  re- 
port makes  mention  of  it  but  doesn't  go 
into  it  very  deeply.  During  the  hearings,  the 
old  Ombudsman's  emissary  had  a  quite 
lengthy  list  of  new  amendments  to  this  legis- 
lation to  make  this  office  function  a  little 
better. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  things  that  would 
have  to  be  done  would  be  to  clarify  his 
jurisdiction.  The  Ombudsman,  after  all  these 
years   of   investigation,   is   not  quite   sure   of 
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where  he  has  power  and  where  he  doesn't. 
We  have  been  proposing  that  this  be  set 
down  and  clarified  in  a  detailed  way  and 
that  the  Attorney  General's  office  work  with 
the  Ombudsman  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  a 
schedule  to  the  statutes  should  be  set  up; 
perhaps  in  our  guidelines  we  would  embody 
these  terms. 

We  don't  know  how  many  boards  and 
agencies  there  are  in  the  province  and  that 
may  be  the  problem.  Somebody  estimates 
there  are  around  400. 

Mr.  Conway:  They  are  all  in  Lanark. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  may  be  four  or  five 
very  critical  ones  that  no  one  has  thought 
about  that  are  working  out  there  in  total 
darkness.  I  am  sure  they  are  doing  very 
good  work.  Whether  the  Ombudsman  has 
jurisdiction  or  not  is  a  moot  point. 

Another  one  is  the  role  of  the  Premier  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  a  minister  turns  down 
the  Ombudsman's  recommendations  for  some 
change  in  his  department  and  he  is  forced 
to  send  it  up  to  the  Premier,  the  Ombuds- 
man has  said  that  he  didn't  have  to  do  that, 
he  could  come  directly  to  the  select  com- 
mittee. The  select  committee  has  been  very 
strict  about  that,  and  probably  right  now  that 
I  begin  to  read  the  statute  correctly. 

That  should  be  changed.  It  shouldn't,  in 
every  instance,  go  to  the  Premier  before  it  is 
to  go^  to  the  committee.  Why?  Because  he 
doesn't  do  anything  about  the  recommenda- 
tions anyhow.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  single 
instance  in  which  he  has  done  anything  but 
affirm  the  position  of  the  minister,  which  is 
of  course  quite  understandable.  He  would  be 
somewhat  loath  to  run  against  his  minister 
or  even  call  him  in  and  try  and  get  him  to 
rectify  the  situation. 

Besides,  he  is  an  overloaded  man.  He  has 
all  these  conferences  in  Ottawa  to  attend. 
With  that  in  mind,  one  couldn't  expect  him 
to  look  at  these  massive  reports  coming 
through  from  the  Ombudsman's  office.  That  is 
no  doubt  a  rather  minor  consideration  in  the 
overall  picture.  Therefore  it  should,  in  my 
opinion,  come  to  the  select  committee  in 
every  instance  and  may  or  may  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ombudsman's  option  go  forward 
to  the  Premier. 

Then  there  is  the  area  of  ex  gratia  pay- 
ments. There  would  be  great  resistance  to 
that.  In  both  instances,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  is  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of 
the  role  of  the  Ombudsman.  It  is  not  like  any 
other  office  in  the  province.  By  its  constitu- 
tion  it   is   beholden   to   this    assembly   in   a 


direct  way,  and  this  makes  it  unique  from 
any  other  agencies  of  the  crown  that  have 
been  set  up.  It's  a  totally  distinctive  kind 
of  office.  If  the  Ombudsman  recommends 
some  of  pecuniary  benefit  to  individuals, 
provided  that  the  minister  in  charge  agrees, 
then  that  should  be  legitimate  authority 
enough  for  a  Management  Board  order  or 
for  a  money  order  to  go  out  from  the 
Treasury  to  pay  that  particular  item.  It 
should  not  use  the  argument  that  constitu- 
tionally this  must  be  kept  within  the  close 
confines  of  the  Treasury  itself. 
[9:151 

The  office  is  unique  also  with  respect  to 
its  relationship  with  the  Premier.  It  ought 
not  undergo  the  same  being  turned  aside 
as  happens  in  any  number  of  agencies  seek- 
ing to  address  the  highest  ministry  of  the 
province. 

There  is  a  whole  area  with  respect  to 
jurisdictional  and  non-jurisdictional  problems, 
as  to  what  handling  the  Ombudsman  is  pre- 
pared to  give  to  that  or  not  give  to  that.  It 
is  ongoing  work  that  has  all  to  be  sorted 
out.  We  haven't  attempted  thus  far  to  do  so. 
We  look  forward  to  the  new  office  and  to  a 
fresh  look  at  that  whole  position. 

In  non-jurisdictional  cases— that  is  cases 
over  which  the  Ombudsman  has  no  authority 
or  power  and  can't  do  anything  for  the  in- 
dividual, because  the  legislation  says  he  can't, 
yet  he  goes  ahead,  quite  rightly  up  to  a  point, 
and  tries  to  assist  them;  but  perhaps  spends 
too  much  time,  goes  too  far  in  this  particular 
area— if  that  is  eating  into  the  time  of  the 
legitimate  cases  or  the  jurisdictional  cases, 
then  that  obviously  will  have  to  end. 

There  is  the  problem  of  confidentiality 
within  the  office.  Members  will  see  in  our 
report  we  say  we  do  think  that  the  Ombuds- 
man's tongue  is  too  tied.  For  all  the  noise 
members  have  heard,  he  is  very  severely 
restricted,  and  his  staff  extremely  restricted, 
with  respect  to  what  disclosures  they  may 
make,  either  to  the  public  or  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion. This  is  very  close  to  the  chest;  a  bit 
more  give  and  take  in  this  particular  area 
probably  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Om- 
budsman and  obviate  a  lot  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  committee  is  faced. 

One  of  the  chief  areas  we  have  had  to 
deal  with,  I  suppose,  as  members  of  the  House 
—I  think  every  one  of  us  will  say  and  the 
Ombudsman  will  certainly  tell  you— was  that 
his  heaviest  work  load  was  with  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board.  I  won't  go  into 
the  interstices  of  that  mess. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Why  don't  you?  We 
have  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
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Mr.  Conway:  Please  do. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  it  is  certainly  an  aggrav- 
ating issue. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Would  you  elaborate  on  this, 
Pat? 

Mr.  Conway:  Go  on,  Patrick. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  resources,  my  energy,  my 
ennui  is  so  great  that  if  I  tried  to  describe 
all  that—there  are  15  or  20  cases,  something 
like  that— I  would  fall  asleep  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Maybe  you're  asleep  now. 

Mr.  Conway:  We  want  you  to  be  a  good 
judge,  Pat. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Anyhow  it  is  all  there,  laid 
out  for  your  good  reading,  for  your  bed- 
side reading  at  any  time  you  may  care  to 
crack  the  book,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Eakins:  This  is  a  family  show,  Pat. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  problem  is,  though,  we 
simply  can't  in  a  debate  like  this  go  by 
without  mentioning  the  problem  of  the  lamp, 
that  bemused  us  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Eakins:  The  heat  lamp. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  it  was  a  heat  lamp.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  most  costly  heat  lamp  in 
creation.  Aladdin's  lamp  has  nothing  com- 
parable to  it.  The  kind  of  lamp  the  Ombuds- 
man thought  the  injured  workmen  should 
have  would  cost  $245.  The  kind  of  lamp  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  said  that 
within  its  muzzy  rules  it  was  prepared  to  give 
the  man  was  $25  or  $30? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Two  dollars  and  98  cents. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  fight  went  on  over  that, 
almost  interminably.  I  am  sure  that  lamp  cost 
very  close  to  $5,000  by  the  time  they  were 
finished.  We  have  recommended  that  lamps 
be  more  available,  so  to  speak,  and  there  are 
three  pages  of  this  report  taken  up  with  the 
lamp.  If  you  wish  some  enlightenment  on 
that  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Conway:  Democracy  marches  on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  the  chairman  who  has 
done  yeoman  service  on  the  committee,  I 
wanted  to  thank  our  counsel,  John  Bell,  too. 

Mr.  Conway:  Great  man. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  signal  may  be  only— gosh  knows,  the  only 
effective  thing  that  we  managed  to  do  in  the 
committee  was  to  obtain  a  pile  about  two 
feet  high  of  internal  information  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
reached  their  decisions.  This  has  always  been 
a  mystery.  It  didn't  seem  to  either  come  or 
go,  here  or  there.  The  whole  problem  of 
reasonable   doubt— I   argue   reasonable   doubt 


in  practically  every  case  on  which  I  appear. 
I  didn't  realize  they  have  three  definitions; 
and  they  must  be  using  the  definition  that  I 
don't  agree  with  because  they  never  seem  to 
think  my  doubts  are  reasonable. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  can't  fault  them  for  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  had  some  reasonable  doubts 
about  them,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  My 
doubts  were  more  than  reasonable  by  the 
time  I  found  this  was  never  laid  down  prop- 
erly; it  was  presented  to  us  and  disclosure 
was  finally  made.  What  is  the  policy  of  the 
board  with  respect  to  reasonable  doubt?  Does 
it  fall  in  favour  of  the  injured  workman  or 
does  it  work  against  him?  What  is  the  opera- 
tion? Finally,  we  have  been  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  it;  we're  going  to  get  a  definition, 
we're  going  to  get  something  clear  in  that 
area. 

Apart  from  that,  there  are  all  these  manuals 
and  all  these  opinions,  the  basis  upon  which 
decisions  are  reached;  all  have  now  been 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
They  are  open  for  public  scrutiny  in  this  re- 
gard, so  those  people  who  are  handling  work- 
men's compensation  cases  will  know  in  ad- 
vance what  the  board's  policy  is  in  any  par- 
ticular regard.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that's  an  enormous  advance,  because  up  to 
now  we  have  been  arguing  in  the  dark;  you 
just  go  in  and  present  the  case  the  best  way 
you  know  how  and  get  out  of  there. 

rrhat's  the  one  thing  we've  accomplished. 
One  doesn't  even  have  to  be  cynical  to  think 
we  haven't  accomplished  all  that  much  more. 

There  are  many  recommendations  to  the, 
Ombudsman,  to  most  of  which  the  Ombuds- 
man has  replied.  I  would  only  like  to  make 
reference  to  the  position  the  committee  has 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Ombudsman  at 
page  74  of  this  report.  It  says:  "There  are 
some  who  would  urge  that  the  committee  of 
the  Legislature,  when  all  things  are  equal,  as 
in  certain  cases  we  are  dealing  with,  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ombudsman, 
notwithstanding  the  appropriateness  or  ade- 
quacy of  the  governmental  organization's 
position. 

"The  committee  cannot  agree  with  this 
view.  It  envisages  many  occasions  when,  not- 
withstanding that  the  governmental  organi- 
zation decides  not  to  implement  the  Ombuds- 
man's recommendation,  that  decision  is 
nevertheless  adequate  and  appropriate.  It  is 
open  for  this  committee  to  agree  with  the 
decision  of  the  governmental  organization, 
just  as  it  is  for  the  committee  to  support  the 
Ombudsman's  recommendation  in  any  given 
case. 

"The  Ombudsman  in  this  province  must 
recognize  that  his  recommendations  will  not 
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always  win  the  day.  Likewise,  government 
organizations  must  realize  that  they  cannot 
consistently  deny  Ombudsman  recommenda- 
tions and  not  endure  appropriate  conse- 
quences through  this  committee  and  the 
Legislature." 

Since  they're  not  going  to  endure  any- 
thing, obviously,  through  the  Legislature,  we 
still  have,  thank  heavens,  the  committee  with 
which  to  confront  the  ministries  in  this  par- 
ticular regard. 

Mr.  Conway:  Thank  heavens. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Altogether,  in  the  report,  there 
are  52  senarate  recommendations  given  to 
this  Legislature,  on  which  I  would  hope  it 
would  act  with  the  utmost  precipitation  and 
goodwill. 

I  want  to  make  mention  of  just  one  case,  at 
page  56  of  the  report.  That  is  a  case  on 
which  I  would  particularly  have  liked  to  see 
the  minister  here  tonight.  It  has  to  do  with 
complaint  summary  45,  a  question  of  bias,  a 
question  of  doctors  in  relation  to  hospital 
appeal  boards;  doctors  being  able  to  gain  a 
position  in  a  hospital  and  to  have  their  pa- 
tients admitted  to  that  hospital,  under  their 
supervision,  and  not  taken  away  from  them 
and  necessarily  transferred  over  to  the  care  of 
some  other  doctor  who,  because  of  certain 
kinds  of  cronyism,  is  able  to  get  himself  ap- 
pointed and  maintain  himself  on  the  board 
and  exclude  other  members  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, who  are  probably  equally  as  compe- 
tent as  he,  and  who  iin  any  event  have  these 
patients  to  be  looked  after, 
i  Mr.  Maloney  agreed  with  the  doctor  in 
question  and  claimed  the  statutory  composi- 
tion of  the  hospital  appeal  board  and  the 
quorum  which  presided  at  this  particular 
hearing  were  both  questions  which  were  ad- 
verse to  natural  iustice. 

Some  of  the  legislation  was  amended  but 
amended  in  such  an  adroit  way,  if  I  may  put 
it  that  way,  that  it  was  completely  useless. 
The  same  condition  obtains  to  this  day.  This 
is  the  kind  of  case  we  are  handling.  This 
particular  case  will  no  doubt  come  on  before 
the  select  committee  in  the  next  vacation 
period  and  I  trust  that  we  can  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  ministry  in  this  particular 
regnrd. 

Again,  when  the  ministry  isn't  even  here  to 
meet  these  objections,  then  it  becomes  some- 
thing of  a  lacuna,  which  means  a  vacuum  or 
empty  place.  When  I  talk  about  an  empty 
place,  I  mean  it.  These  recommendations  and 
the  work  of  this  committee  will  not  end  be- 
cause of  neglect.  Certainly  the  committtee  is 
dedicated  enough.  It  spent  long  hours  at  these 
particular  tasks.  We  would  appreciate  from 
the  members  of  this  House  their  continuing 


feed-in.  When  they  were  circulated  and  asked 
for  their  thoughts  with  respect  to  what  guide- 
lines the  Ombudsman  should  adhere  to  and 
which  would  be  proposed  to  the  Ombudsman, 
the  list  of  individuals  who  responded  was 
very  small  indeed.  In  every  case  but  one — 
that  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker — they  were  all 
cabinet  ministers. 

Mr.  Conway:  Those  terrible  cabinet  min- 
isters. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Maybe  we  didn't  do  the 
member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  T.  P.  Reid) 
justice.  I  think  he  wrote  in  too.  In  any  event, 
there  wasn't  any  overwhelming  response  and 
for  all  the  recriminations  one  hears  in  the 
hallways,  et  cetera,  one  would  have  thought 
like  Santa  Claus  we  had  been  reading  the 
mail  coming  in  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  have  been  hearing  things. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Such  has  not  been  the  case, 
nor  has  such  been  the  case  tonight.  So  be 
it.  The  work  will  go  on  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  institution  of  the  new  Ombudsman  in 
this  office  and  a  harmonious,  almost  heavenly 
ongoing  conversation,  a  dialogue  which  will 
resemble  nothing  in  terms  of  silly  antagonism. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for  Hal- 
dimand-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Eakins:  A  great  member. 

Mr.  Conway:  Now  the  truth. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  As  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  Ombudsman, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
fifth  report.  I  know  it  has  been  covered  quite 
thoroughly  by  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  already  spoken,  particularly 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor).  He 
has  given  a  detailed  account  as  he  sees  it.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  I  did  enjoy  working 
on  the  committee,  although  there  were  a  lot 
of  legal  matters  and  a  lot  of  reports  given 
which  weren't  exactly  my  expertise.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  function  of  the  Ombuds- 
man and  how  he  fits  into  the  picture  for  the 
good  of  the  little  person  in  Ontario  and  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  Ombuds- 
man's office.  I  feel  he  has  done  much  good 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario.  He  needs 
co-operation  from  the  government  because 
that  is  really  how  we  get  value  for  that 
money.  We  have  to  have  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Ombudsman  and  then  it  is  up 
to  the  government  to  implement  them. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  much  red  tape 
that  has  to  be  cut  as  the  average  citizen 
doesn't  know  where  to  go.  The  office  was  set 
up  in  1975  with  Arthur  Maloney  as  the  Om- 
budsman. I  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  him  and 
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I   think  he  has  done  much  good  in  getting 

the  office  off  the  ground. 

[9:30] 

Again,  the  office  has  received  much  crit- 
icism from  many  members  on  all  sides  of 
the  House.  I  suppose  the  biggest  criticism 
was  the  budget  that  has  gone  up  to  nearly 
$5  million;  that  is  a  concern  of  mine  also. 
I  think  if  you  are  going  to  spend  that  kind 
of  money,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  to  have 
some  results  and  in  order  to  get  those  results, 
I  think  you  have  to  have  co-operation  be- 
tween all  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
particularly  of  the  government. 

As  this  report  was  presented,  I  think  the 
recommendations  are  there.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  by  a  committee 
of  all  members  of  this  minority  government 
and  I  just  know  if  the  government  is  think- 
ing at  all  that  they  will  listen  and  try  to 
implement  them,  because  it  is  an  unbiased 
report.  The  Ombudsman  takes  the  point  of 
view  of  the  average  citizen.  That  is  the  way 
he  used  to  function.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  from  my  point  of  view— and  I  know 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  indicated  that 
maybe  the  office  should  be  abandoned— I 
really  think  with  the  right  man  at  the  helm, 
I  tfrink  it  can  do  some  good. 

For  example,  we  had  a  problem  with  our 
fishing  industry  in  Lake  Erie  and  we  had 
dissatisfied  fishermen  at  Port  Dover.  They 
came  to  the  Ombudsman  and  because  of  his 
input,  because  of  his  research,  the  fishing 
industry  has  already  improved.  From  a  fish- 
ing point  of  view— and  I  have  said  this  many 
times— Lake  Erie  produces  50  per  cent  of 
the  freshwater  fish  of  all  of  Canada  which 
a  lot  of  people  don't  realize— 50  per  cent  of 
all  the  freshwater  fish  are  caught  in  Ontario, 
in  Lake  Erie— and  so  it  plays  an  important 
role  in  our  economy.  It  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  fishermen  because  they  realize 
they  have  made  a  living  off  that  lake  for 
many  generations  already  and  I  hope  they 
can  do  that  for  many  generations  in  the 
future. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  Ombudsman 
played  a  little  role  in  changing  the  direction 
of  the  fishing  industry.  I  know  it  perhaps 
wouldn't  have  happened  any  other  way 
but  by  having  somebody  with  expertise  get 
in  at  the  grass  roots,  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  political  system  works.  For  the 
last  35  years  in  Ontario  we  have  had  one 
government  and  I  think  they  can  keep  things 
buried  and  they  are  difficult  to  get  at  but, 
again,  the  people  on  Ontario  spoke  in  1975. 
They  are  looking  for  answers  and  the  Om- 
budsman is  in  a  good  position  to  help  give 
those  answers. 


If  the  government  really  wants  to  make  it 
work  successfully,  they  can  co-operate.  I 
think  they  can  use  it  to  their  advantage.  If 
the  recommendations  made  in  this  report 
were  utilized  as  put  forth,  they  would  make 
much  more  effective  ministries.  They  can 
take  it  up  from  where  the  report  leaves,  off. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  was 
concerned  about  the  length  of  time  the  select 
committee  was  sitting.  I  think  in  the  begin- 
ning we  had  it  scheduled  for  something  like 
two  months,  but  fortunately  we  were  able 
to  cut  it  down  to  four  weeks  in  August  and 
a  week  in  October. 

We  can't  change  the  decision.  It  is  the 
government  that  has  to  change  that  decision. 
We  can  only  make  a  report  and  once  that 
report  is  made  our  function  is  completed  and 
then  it  is  up  to  the  government  to  respond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  believe  our  counsel 
did  a  tremendous  job;  all  members  of  the 
committee  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
put. There's  one  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  mention  before  I  sit  down.  It  happened 
that  we  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  a 
report  which  I  think  came  in  in  December 
of  last  year.  Our  committee  made  a  trip 
overseas  to  look  at  the  functions  of  the 
ombudsman's  office  in  Europe  and  Israel.  I 
did  have  the  opportunity  to  go  with  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  turned  it  down  as  I  felt  we 
had  representation  from  all  three  parties 
who  could  come  back  with  a  report  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  working  of  the 
Ombudsman's  office. 

'It  was  independent  of  the  Ombudsman's 
office  itself  and  it  will  be  utilized,  maybe 
not  this  year,  but  may  be  next  year.  I  don't 
begrudge  the  other  members  taking  the  trip. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  do. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  It  is  good  public  rela- 
tions among  countries.  It  was  a  worthwhile 
venture  and  in  the  years  ahead  it  will  prove 
to  be  that  the  report  they  helped  prepare 
was  a  good  one.  All  you  have  to  do  is  read 
it  to  see  what  they  accomplished,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

While  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  the 
budget,  I  still  believe  the  little  person  has 
the  right  to  have  the  answers,  and  he  can 
get  those  answers  through  the  Ombudsman's 
office.  I  am  concerned  that  tonight  we  don't 
have  somebody  who  wasn't  a  member  of  that 
committee  making  some  remarks  on  behalf 
of  the  government  so  we  might  feel  that  we 
are  getting  through  to  the  ministers.  The  only 
way  we  can  make  this  committee  function, 
and  the  office  function,  is  to  have  some 
debate  in  the  Legislature.  I  hope  that  before 
the  evening  is  out,  one  or  two  members  from 
all    parties    who   weren't   on    the   committee 
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might  get  up  and  make  a  few  remarks  in 
order  to  get  a  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  on  the  committee  and  have  some 
input  into  the  direction  it  is  going  to  go. 

Mr.  Conway:  Didn't  he  look  good  on  tele- 
vision Saturday  night? 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  and 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk  that  the  committee  was 
well  served  by  those  who  attended  the  tour 
of  Europe  and  Israel.  I  only  regret  that  he 
was  not  able  to  hear  the  rendition  of  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  when  he  exercised  his 
vocal  cords  in  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Conway:  Oh,  no.  He's  a  religious 
fellow. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  He  can  be  on  both 
sides  now. 

Mr.  Conway:  Is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween the  NDP  caucus  and  the  wailing  wall? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Or  the  day  I  baptized  Taylor 
in  the  Jordan. 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  just  want  to  speak  very 
briefly.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
very  long  tonight,  with  the  very  few  mem- 
bers in  the  House,  especially  the  ministers 
who  should  be  very  interested  in  this  report. 
I  regret  they  are  not  here  to  participate. 
Since  much  of  this  report  deals  with  their 
ministries  I  would  have  hoped  they  would 
be  here  to  speak  in  that  regard. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  have  appreciated 
very  much  serving  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  members  have  certainly  worked 
very  hard  and  been  very  non-partisan  in  their 
deliberations.  I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  our  chairman  who  I  believe  has  done  a 
very  good  job  indeed,  and  has  been  very 
conscientious  in  his  work  as  chairman. 

I  also  want  to  commend  our  counsel,  John 
Bell,  for  his  work.  He  certainly  has  been 
most  co-operative  and  has  worked  very  hard 
in  the  production  of  this  report  in  co- 
operation with  the  members. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  for  our 
former  Ombudsman,  Mr.  Maloney,  and  for 
the  office  of  the  Ombudsman.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  but  many  of  the 
Deople  who  have  been  critics  of  the  Om- 
budsman's office  are  not  here  tonight.  Having 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  other 
jurisdictions  in  Europe  and  Israel,  I  have 
come  back  with  the  feeling  that  the  office 
of  the  Ombudsman  in  Ontario  is  perhaps 
better  known  than  that  of  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  study.  It  has  been 
my  feeling  that  many  of  the  jurisdictions  now 
are  following  the  same  path  that  the  Om- 
budsman here  has  taken,  and  that  is  to  let 


the   people   in   that  jurisdiction   know   about 
the  office  of  the  Ombudsman. 

I  suppose  the  Ombudsman  in  Ontario  could 
have  started  with  a  very  small  staff  and  over 
a  period  of  time  have  increased  that  capacity. 
But  the  Ombudsman  chose  to  let  the  people 
of  Ontario  know  the  office  of  the  Ombuds- 
man was  available  to  them  and  so  he  went 
out  to  meet  the  people  and  to  make  that 
office  known.  I  think  the  office  is  now  very 
firmly  established  and  the  people  of  Ontario 
know  not  only  that  there  is  an  Ombudsman 
but  who  the  Ombudsman  is.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  work  of  Mr. 
Maloney  in  his  three  years  as  our  Ombuds- 
man. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  couple  of  observa- 
tions. The  member  for  Lakeshore  has  men- 
tioned one,  and  that  is  the  great  time  and 
expense  of  discussing  an  item  such  as  a  heat 
lamp.  I  don't  know,  I  think  it  must  be  the 
most  expensive  heat  lamp  we  will  ever  hear 
about.  I'm  sure  it  must  have  cost  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  for  the  committee  to  dis- 
cuss it.  This  is  one  area  in  which  I  would 
hope  the  office  of  the  Ombudsman  and  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  could 
resolve  their  differences  or  problems  in  a 
much  better  fashion  than  they  did  in  this 
regard. 

There's  one  particular  area  I  would  hope 
to  see  a  great  improvement  in  and  that  is 
the  dealing  with  the  non-jurisdiction al  com- 
plaints, which  I  feel  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  time.  Surely  there  must  be  some  way  of 
dealing  in  a  different  fashion  with  these 
complaints.  I  think  this  too,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  with  a  great  number  of 
non-jurisdictional  complaints,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  see  the  Ombudsman  become  involved  with 
complaints  about  municipal  government.  I'm 
sure  it  would  escalate  into  a  greater  bureauc- 
racy than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

I  just  want  to  echo  some  of  the  comments 
that  are  in  the  report.  I  believe  it  refers  to 
the  fourth  report.  I'd  just  like  to  place  on 
record,  because  I  think  it's  verv  important, 
where  it  states:  "This  report  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  dictionary  for  the  definitions 
considered  necessary,  nor  the  exclusive  source 
for  the  much-needed  interpretation,  nor  is  it 
a  panacea  for  all  the  problems  confronting 
the  Ombudsman  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
It  is  intended  as  a  starting  point  to  the 
creation  of  those  definitions  and  interpreta- 
tions whereby  the  Ombudsman  can  function 
with  certainty  and  with  clear  understanding 
of  the  exceptions  required  of  him  and  his 
office  by  the  Assembly. 

"We  do  not  see  these  proposed  rules, 
definitions    or    interpretations    as    legislative 
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restrictions  or  impositions  on  the  Ombuds- 
man, but  as  a  means  to  make  more  plastic 
the  ongoing  good  relationship  between  all 
parties  so  necessary  to  the  harmonious,  as 
well  as  efficient,  operation  of  this  valued 
office.  In  the  spirit  of  this  report  which  is 
hopefully  and  intelligently  conciliatory  and 
designed  to  unify  and  not  divide  and  to 
enhance  and  not  to  diminish  the  interdepend- 
ent autonomy  of  the  office  in  relation  to  the 
assembly  and  the  government,  these  govern- 
ing principles  in  their  formulation  should  be 
arrived  at  in  an  open  and  free  consultation 
with  the  Ombudsman." 

I  just  want  to  close  by  saying  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  new  Ombudsman 
in  good  faith,  mutual  respect  and  co-oper- 
ation and  with  open  and  free  discussion  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  Ombudsman. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
member  who  wishes  to  participate  in  this 
debate? 

Mr.  Conway:  I  did  wish  to  make  just  a 
very  brief  comment  or  two  and  I  shall  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Go  right  ahead. 
Would  it  be  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  report? 
Your  predecessor  was  speaking  on  the  fourth 
report. 

Mr.  Eakins:  On  a  point  of  clarification,  I 
was  speaking  on  the  fifth  report.  I  believe  I 
placed  on  record  that  some  of  the  comments 
in  this  report  were  from  the  fourth  report. 

[9:45] 

Mr.  Conway:  Having  perused  the  fifth 
report  of  this  committee,  I  want  to  make  a 
brief  comment  or  two  about  the  office  of  the 
Ombudsman.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  and  took  some 
guidance  from  his  approach  to  the  topic.  I 
want  to  make  a  brief  series  of  comments  on 
this  report  and  the  office  to  which  it  directs 
its  attention. 

As  all  members  who  have  spoken  in  the 
debate  have  commented,  the  office  has  now 
been  in  place  for  some  three  years  and  it  has 
not  been  without  some  controversy  that  it  has 
been  received  into  the  political  system.  Like 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton,  I  want  to  go  on  record  this 
evening  as  expressing  a  personal  note  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  outgoing  Ombudsman  who 
is  not  only  a  friend  of  mine,  but  is  someone 
who  comes  from  a  part  of  the  province  that  is 
dear  to  me. 

I  think  Arthur  Maloney  did  a  lot  for  the 
office  of  the  Ombudsman.  He  did  perhaps 
more  than  some  expected  him  to  do.  I  think 


his  challenge  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
politicians  in  the  Legislature  was  a  good  one. 
I  personally  found  the  sensitivity  and  the 
thin  skins  in  this  building,  and  this  chamber 
surprising  sometimes. 

I  felt  some  of  the  responses  of  members  to 
the  office  of  the  Ombudsman  were  justified. 
The  member  for  Lakeshore  highlighted  a 
few  of  those  points.  I  don't  intend  to  review 
them  at  this  point  in  time.  I  do  think  he 
really  did  give  the  office  the  kind  of  begin- 
ning it  would  have  required.  It  was  certainly 
something  this  party  supported  and  continues 
to  support.  I  think  Mr.  Maloney  gave  as  well 
a  sense  to  the  people  of  Ontario  that  the 
government  and  the  Legislature  intended  to 
make  this  a  function  that  would  be  visible 
and  important.  By  and  large,  I  think  he  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  that  respect. 

I  think  the  adversarial  role  that  did  develop 
or  the  adversarial  concept  that  seemed  to 
characterize  the  relationship  between  the  just 
retired  Ombudsman  and  this  Legislature 
during  my  time  here  was  unfortunate.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  far  more  concerned  with 
personalities  than  it  was  with  the  issues  at 
stake. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  new  Ombudsman 
and  with  Mr.  Maloney's  having  made  the 
tremendous  impact  he  did  in  creating  a  first- 
class  function,  I  hope  that  we  will  now  be 
able  to  get  beyond  that  and  beyond  some  of 
the  unfortunate  and  personal  niggling  that 
characterized  the  first  three  years  and  to 
settle  into  making  this  an  even  more  effective 
function. 

As  one  member  of  the  Legislature,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Ombudsman's  office.  I  have 
found  them  at  all  times  to  be  very  helpful 
and  by  and  large  very  productive,  but  not 
always.  I  would  caution — and  I  think  this 
report  makes  a  series  of  remarks  and  refer- 
ences to  this  point — that  in  some  cases  the 
office  may  be  becoming  as  bureaucratic  as 
the  very  government  it  seeks  to  untangle,  and 
they  need  an  untanglement,  if  there  is  such 
a  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  You'd  better  speak  to 
your  whip. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Disentangle. 

Mr.  Conway:  Disentangle.  The  member  for 
Dufferin-S'imcoe  seems  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
gruntled, as  he  points  a  threatening  finger  at 
anyone  who  cares  to  look  at  him.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  speak  as  private  members 
here  tonight,  notwithstanding  the  comments 
and  the  feelings  of  certain  people,  some  of 
whom  I'm  sure  are  on  this  side  of  the 
House — 
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Mr.  Worton:  Here's  one. 

Mr.  Conway:  — who  have  always  indicated 
less  than  a  total  desire  to  support  fully  the 
principle  of  the  office  as  it's  developed.  We 
all  know  of  the  confrontations  that  have 
characterized  the  relationship  between  the 
office  and  members  of  the  assembly.  I  well 
recall  statements  attributed  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  member  for  Renfrew  South 
(Mr.  Yakabuski),  who  found  certain  of  the 
functions  and  certain  of  the  attitudes  that 
were  coming  forward  to  be  unacceptable. 

I  well  remember  great  amounts  of  time 
being  spent  on  how  much  the  chauffeur  in 
the  office  of  the  Ombudsman  was  being  paid 
and  what  this  meant  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  wonder  whether  or  not  that's  per- 
haps as  relevant  as  what  the  chauffeur  of  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  is  paid.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  irrelevant  point.  I'm 
making  the  observation  for  at  least  the  benefit 
of  the  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  that  I 
think  it  would  serve  us  all  well  to  get 
beyond — 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  — the  personality  confronta- 
tion that  seems  to  have  been  more  on  poli- 
ticians' minds  than  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
it  and  get  on  with  making  the  office  an  im- 
portant and  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  parlia- 
mentary system  that  has  been  in  place  for 
some  time. 

I  want  to  say  again,  as  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North,  that  I  thtink  we,  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  the  members 


of  this  Legislature  owe  the  outgoing  Ombuds- 
man a  great  vote  of  thanks.  I  think  he — not 
without  some  error,  not  without  some  mis- 
judgement but,  by  and  Targe,  with  great  effect 
— carried  out  the  mandate  to  which  he  was 
elevated  some  three  years  ago.  I  think  Arthur 
Maloney  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  deal  with 
in  some  time  and  I  only  hope  that  his  suc- 
cessor, whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  is  as 
fortunate. 

Mr.  Gregory:  That's  terrible. 

Mr.  Conway:  What  is  terrible? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Have  you  got  enough 
for  the  paper  yet? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  you 
please  disregard  the  interjections? 

Mr.  Conway:  I  will  try  to  disregard  the 
interjections  and  simply  say  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  point  of  my  rising  here 
tonight  is  to  say  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  I  think  Arthur  Maloney  deserves 
a  vote  of  praise  and  thanks  from  members  of 
this  assembly.  I  wanted  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity tonight,  as  one  member,  to  thank  him 
for  the  job  he  did  for  me  as  a  member  of  this 
assembly  and  for  the  people  of  the  province 
he  was  selected  to  serve. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
members  who  wish  to  participate  in  this 
debate?  If  not,  that  concludes  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fifth  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  Ombudsman. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  9:52  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

DEATH  OF  JENNIFER  McGILL 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  coroner's 
jury  sitting  in  Hamilton  has  reported  eight 
recommendations  arising  from  the  death  last 
year  of  Jennifer  McGill.  The  death  from 
internal  injuries  of  this  17-month-old  child 
has  recalled  again  to  public  attention  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  various  helping 
agendies  in  our  communities  and  the  duty  of 
my  ministry  to  supervise  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  children. 

I  want  to  inform  the  House  about  my 
ministry's  findings  in  this  case  of  child  abuse 
and  summarize  our  conclusions  about  the 
work  of  the  local  children's  aid  society.  That 
summary  will,  I  hope,  go  some  way  to 
describe  the  decision  I  have  reached  not 
to   initiate   a   judicial   inquiry. 

Four  of  the  eight  jury  recommendations 
are  addressed  and,  I  believe,  satisfied  by  the 
amendments  which  the  government  has  pro- 
posed to  the  existing  Child  Welfare  Act.  Bill 
114  is  now  before  the  House  and  we  shall 
be  requesting  third  reading  for  it  during 
this  session.  Its  relevant  sections  focus  on  the 
rights  of  the  abused  or  neglected  child,  yet 
preserve  with  great  care  the  delicate  balance 
that  must  be  struck  between  the  civil  rights 
of  child  and  parents. 

Questions  arose  about  the  roles  of  the 
society,  the  crown  attorney  and  the  police  in 
the  handling  of  the  criminal  investigation. 
The  Attorney  General  is  prepared  to  speak 
to  those  aspects  of  the  case. 

Two  other  recommendations,  which  have 
been  studied  by  my  ministry,  will  be  given 
further  review  as  they  bear  on  responsibilities 
of  other  ministries:  They  call  for  mandatory 
inquests  in  cases  which  involve  child  abuse 
and  for  the  employment  by  family  court  of 
advisory  panels  drawn  from  the  local  com- 
munity. A  recommendation  to  broaden  the 
Canada  Evidence  Act  would  require  action 
by  the  federal  parliament. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  a  tragedy 
such  as  the  death  of  Jennifer  McGill  that  the 
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practices  and  specific  actions  of  the  children's 
aid  society  should  be  called  into  question. 
The  actions  of  the  Hamilton-Wentworth 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  this  case  have  been 
scrutinized  by  officials  of  my  ministry.  We 
have,  as  well,  the  benefit  of  two  recent  re- 
views of  the  society's  management  of  child- 
protection  cases  in  the  recent  past.  More  than 
280  individual  cases  were  examined  in  those 
reviews,  one  in  1977  and  the  second  earlier 
this  year. 

Our  overall  impression  is  of  a  very  com- 
petent and  efficient  service.  In  both  reviews, 
we  were  impressed  by:  first,  the  generally 
excellent  management  of  these  cases  by  the 
society;  second,  its  clear-cut  policies  and 
procedures;  third,  the  society's  strict  atten- 
tion to  those  policies  and  procedures;  and 
fourth,  good  day-to-day  practices  by  both 
supervisors    and    front-line    staff. 

It  is  evident  that  the  local  professional 
community,  including  the  children's  aid 
society,  has  identified  and  spoken  to  many 
issues  dealing  with  inter-agency  and  com- 
munity response  to  child-abuse  issues.  It 
is  a  reflection  of  the  expertise  and  experience 
available  to  us  in  Hamilton-Wentworth  that 
my  ministry  announced  this  past  August  a 
major  grant  of  more  than  $95,000  to  fund 
the  regional  council  on  child  abuse's  pilot 
project   for  better  abuse  management. 

There  is  evidence  of  effective  action  in 
many  phases  of  the  McGill  case  by  the  chil- 
dren's aid  society.  There  were  also,  however, 
other  periods  during  the  society's  contact 
with  the  McGill  family  when  high-iiisk  factors 
should  have  indicated  different  decisions. 

Both  in  December  1976,  when  Jennifer 
was  returned  to  the  care  of  her  family,  and 
in  the  early  summer  of  1977,  when  other 
evidence  of  possibly  abusive  bruising  were 
reported,  specific  decisions  of  the  CAS  about 
what  action  to  take  are  open  to  criticism. 
Those  decisions  were  reviewed  by  the  coron- 
er's jury.  The  society  has  acknowledged  that 
questionable  judgement  was  exercised  at  some 
points  in  its  supervision. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  delay  in  reporting 
to  the  police  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal 
injury  to  Jennifer.  The  customary  and  estab- 
lished procedure  for  liaison  with  the  police 
did  not  work  in   this  instance.   Even  before 
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the  coroner's  inquest,  the  society  initiated 
the  following  changes  in  its  procedures: 
immediate  reporting  of  all  abuse  situations 
to  the  police  department  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  by  the  society,  and  an  up- 
dating of  its  internal  review  procedures  for 
management  of  all  abuse  cases. 

It  is  a  discretionary  responsibility  of  the 
children's  aid  society  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  a  family  court  judge  about  the  re- 
turn of  a  child  to  its  family  under  an  order 
of  supervision.  Following  the  inquest  in  this 
case,  the  board  of  directors  at  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  decided  on  a  policy  which  makes 
the  society  much  more  selective  about  such 
recommendations.  This  is  an  interim  measure 
pending  the  establishment  in  1979  of  abuse 
and  supervision  provisions  under  the  revised 
Child  Welfare  Act. 

Based  on  three  main  factors,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  role  of  the  society 
in  the  handling  of  the  McGill  case  does  not 
warrant  a  judicial  inquiry. 

First,  as  a  result  of  intensive  inquiries  by 
my  ministry  and  the  evidence  of  the  coroner's 
inquest,  we  are  familiar  already  with  the 
circumstances  which  resulted  tragically  in 
Jennifer's  death. 

Second,  my  ministry  has  already  reviewed 
the  society's  handling  of  comparable  cases 
of  this  kind.  The  case  of  Jennifer  McGill 
does  not  reflect  the  general  competence  of 
the  society. 

Third,  the  society  on  its  own  initiative 
and  with  advice  from  my  ministry  has  already 
taken  every  reasonable  step  to  give  the 
best  possible  protection  to  children  who  may 
be  abused  or  neglected  within  its  jurisdiction. 

[Later] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Are  we  expecting  the  Attor- 
ney General  (Mr.  McMurtry)?  I  wonder  if 
the  House  leader  will  tell  us  whether  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  making  a  state- 
ment on  the  other  part  of  the  matter  referred 
to  by  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  because  in  the  McGill  matter  he 
does  make  reference  to  a  second  part  of 
the  statement.  If  we  are  going  to  hear 
that,  I  will  leave  my  question  until  we 
have  heard  from  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes. 

[Later] 

Mr.  McClellan:  A  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  his  statement  concerning  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  death  of 
Jennifer  McGill,  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  led  the  House  to  believe 
the  Attorney  General  was  prepared  to  make 


a  statement  with  respect  to  aspects  of  that 
death  which  are  under  his  jurisdicion. 

The  issues  involved  relate  to  the  question 
of  why  the  crown  attorney's  recommendation 
that  second  degree  murder  charges  be  laid 
in  the  case  wasn't  followed  through  and 
why  it  was  18  months  from  the  time  of  the 
child's  death  until  the  time  of  the  inquest. 

I  would  like  to  understand  whether  the 
Attorney  General  intends  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  this  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  I  hadn't  intended 
to  make  a  formal  statement  but  I  am  quite 
prepared,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
to  extend  the  question  period  for  that  one 
question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Revert  to  "Statements." 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  raised  originally  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  in 
your  absence.  I  think  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
precedent,  but  if  the  House  thinks  it  is  of 
sufficient- 
Mr.  McClellan:  I  just  wanted  to  know 
if  there  was  a  statement  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  would  like  to 
respond,  with  the  permission  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
providing  it  is  done  by  way  of  a  statement 
rather  than  extension  of  the  question  period. 
Do  we  have  unanimous  agreement  to  allow 
that? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Revert  to  statements. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Would  you  allow  the 
House  to  revert  to  statements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to— 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  objecting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  I  am  not  objecting 
at  all.  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  I  did 
not  indicate  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
making  a  statement.  I  indicated,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  and  I  am  just  checking  the  par- 
ticulars here,  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  prepared  to  respond  to  that.  I  did 
not  indicate  he  would  make  a  statement  but 
I  am  quite  pleased  that  he  is  going  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  Attorney 
General,  for  purposes  of  making  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Basically,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  position  of  the  crown  attorney's  office 
in  Hamilton  was  that  there  were  not  reason- 
able and  probable  grounds  to  charge  either 
one  or  both  of  the  parents  with  an  offence 
related  to  the  death  of  the  child.  This  has 
been  the  position  of  the  local  crown  attorney's 
office  for  some  time  and  has  not  been  altered 
by  the  inquest. 
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Now,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact 
that  apparently  during  mid-October  1977  an 
assistant  crown  attorney  on  reviewing  the 
matter  wrote  to  the  police  recommending 
that  a  charge  be  laid.  However,  eight  days 
later  he  wrote  to  them  rescinding  his  recom- 
mendation by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  evi- 
dence the  police  said  that  they  had  with 
respect  to  cause  of  death  was  not  borne  out 
by  his  examination  of  the  material.  From 
that  point  on  it  has  always  been  the  crown's 
position  that  there  were  not  reasonable  and 
probable  grounds  upon  which  to  lay  a  charge. 

AGENCIES,  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  I  rise  to  make  a  cor- 
rection. Yesterday  I  was  asked  the  number  of 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions.  I  said  to 
the  members  who  asked  the  question  that 
there  were  approximately  352  of  these. 

Mr.  Wildman:  There  are  700. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  still  don't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  I  would  like  to  correct 
that  so  that  the  record  will  show  it.  I  was 
taking  into  consideration  groups  in  coming  up 
with  the  352  figure.  If  one  looks  at  the  in- 
dividuals and  counts  the  groups  as  one,  one 
will  find  just  a  little  over  300  of  those.  If 
one  takes  them  individually,  one  will  come 
up  with  a  figure  of  just  under  700. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  I  should  say  that  there 
are  some  fairly  large  ones  in  the  700  figure, 
such  as  housing  authorities  with  51,  health 
units  with  41  and  conservation  authorities 
with  38.  Those  are  some  of  the  larger  ones 
that  help  to  make  up  just  under  700. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  direct  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices. Can  the  minister  tell  the  House  whether 
the  marvellous  speech  by  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  (Mr.  Walker)  on  "work 
fare"  happens  to  be  government  policy  and 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services,  how  much 
consultation  went  on  between  the  two  minis- 
ters before  that  particular  speech  was  made 
and  whether  he  has  read  the  part  of  the 
speech  that  says  that  if  only  80  per  cent  of 
welfare  recipients  were  able  to  undertake  20 
hours  of  community  work,  the  benefits  would 
be  staggering?  Are  80  per  cent  of  welfare 
recipients  able-bodied?  Are  they  in  a  position 
to  undertake,  in  the  minister's  view,  20  hours 
of  community  work  in  Ontario?  What  are  his 


figures  with  regard  to  welfare  recipients  in 
Ontario,  and  is  this  government  policy? 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  the  Liberal  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  First  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  indicate  that  the  speech  is  not  a  represen- 
tation of  government  policy. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  the  minister 
stated  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Swart:   Isn't  he  a  cabinet  minister? 

Mr.  Martel:  It  didn't  take  him  very  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  believe  that  was  clearly 
stated  by  my  colleague  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Warner:  Is  that  why  he  is  not  here 
today? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Are  you  going  to  excommuni- 
cate him? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  acting  Premier  fired  him 
already. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  degree  of  consultation,  which  I 
believe  was  another  area  of  the  question,  I 
was  aware  that  the  minister  did  intend  to 
make  that  speech  yesterday. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Did  he  check  the  figures 
wlith  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That  was  the  extent  of 
consultation.  In  terms  of  the  figure  of  80 
per  cent,  the  data  which  I  have  available  to 
me  would  indicate  that  of  the  total  case  load 
of  general  welfare  assistance  and  family 
benefits  assistance  recipients  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  approximately  12  to  12%  per  cent 
are  persons  who  are  employable  and  able- 
bodied. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  mean  he  was  totally 
wrong. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Given  the  fact  that  at  most 
perhaps  there  are  12%  per  cent  who  might 
find  themselves  with  the  availability  for  20 
hours  of  work,  and  given  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  general  agreement  that  if  jobs  are 
available  these  people  should  take  those  jobs, 
how  does  the  minister  respond  to  the  notion 
that  these  people  should  be  out  doing  what- 
ever work  is  dreamed  up  by  various  people 
in  municipalities? 

Are  they  to  be  treated  as  prisoners?  Are 
people  who  are  receiving  this  amount  of 
assistance,  who  should  take  any  real  job  that 
is  available,  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  and 
given  make-work  projects  of  various  kinds? 
Is  this  government  policy?  If  not,  will  the 
minister  repudiate  it  very  clearly  and  stop 
casting  a  slur  upon  the  people  at  the  very 
bottom  of  our  society? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  At  the  bottom? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Economically  speaking,  they 
are  at  the  bottom. 
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Hon.    Miss   Stephenson:   You   said   "at   the 
bottom  of  our  society." 
[2:15] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Minister  of  Education 
and  of  Colleges  and  Universities  claims  for 
a  moment  to  have  misunderstood  the  meaning 
of  my  statement.  I  want  to  clarify  it.  They 
are  at  the  bottom  of  society  in  income  terms. 
In  terms  of  socio-economic  income,  they  are 
at  the  bottom.  In  fact,  if  you  want  to  know 
who  I  think  are  at  the  bottom  lin  certain 
other  terms,  I  look  at  a  good  many  of  them 
across  the  floor  from  time  to  time. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  said  "at  the 
bottom  of  our  society." 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Now  that  that  matter 
has  been  cleared  up,  I  am  sure  the  honour- 
able member  will  retract  any  implication  in 
his  statement  that  I  or  government  policy 
was  creating  in  some  way  a  slur  upon  a  par- 
ticular group  of  society.  That  certainly  is 
not  the  case. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Only  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  is  doing  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  In  terms  of  what  the 
position  is  on  matters  of  employment  avail- 
ability for  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  public 
assistance,  I  think  I  have  made  my  position 
on  that  quite  clear  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Make  the  government's  posi- 
tion clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  At  the  provincial  min- 
isters, meeting  in  Nova  Scotia  in  September 
of  this  year,  I  presented  to  my  provincial 
cpHsie;ue>  from  other  provinces,  a  proposal 
relating  to  work  incentives  for  persons  in 
receipt  of  public  assistance,  a  program  which 
would  provide  support  to  persons  during  the 
transition  period  into  emp^ment.  That  pro- 
posal was  received  unanimously  by  my 
provincial  colleagues. 

I  carried  that  proposal  to  the  members  at 
the  federal-provincial  meeting  in  Toronto 
last  week  and  received  from  the  federal 
Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare  an  under- 
taking to  explore  changes  to  the  Canada 
Assistance  Plan  which  would  allow  the  kind 
of  flexibility  that  is  necessary,  but  does  not 
exlist  at  present  in  the  Canada  Assistance 
Plan,  to  enable  us  to  introduce  those  lands 
of  support  and  incentives  for  people  to  move 
into  full-time  employment. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  have  our  support  for 
that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Now  that  the  minister  has  put  the  situation 
in  perspective,  can  he  assure  the  House  that 
there    will    be    no    further    such    outrageous 


proposals  by  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet, 
and  can  he  inform  the  House  what  specific 
measures  of  job  creation — 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  have  democracy  over 
here. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  -^at  provincial,  municipal  or 
other  levels  he  has  proposed  to  cabinet  in 
order  to  ensure  that  people  who  have  been 
forced  on  to  welfare  can  have  meaningful 
and  decently  paid  employment  this  winter? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Create  the  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  To  the  first  part  of  the 
member's  question,  I  would  have  to  answer 
no,  I  have  no  intention  of  restricting  my 
colleagues  so  they  are  not  free  to  express  an 
opinion  which  is  different  from  mine. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Even  to  the  facts?  You  are 
not  going  to  restrict  them  to  the  facts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Or  even  in  terms,  if  the 
member  wishes,  of  putting  up  a  trial  balloon, 
or  whatever  the  intention  was. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  it  is  a  trial  balloon. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  a  lead  balloon. 

Mr.  Mart  el:  What  a  game  you  are  playing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  a  game  you  play. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Perhaps  that  was  an  un- 
fortunate choice  of  words,  but  I  have  no 
intention  of  restricting  my  colleagues  in  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  if  they  should 
happen,  at  times,  to  disagree  with  me  or 
disagree  with  current  policies. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  about  cabinet  solidarity? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Even  the  former  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Drea)  is  blushing. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Just  get  his  prisoners  to 
work.  Let  him  leave  the  welfare  people 
alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  On  the  matter  of  the 
member's  second  point,  I  trust  he  realizes 
that  my  ministry  is  not  primarily  responsible 
for  employment  creation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  number  of  programs  for 
work  readiness  across  the  province,  involving 
a  number  of  people  who  are  in  receipt  of 
public  assistance,  to  help  them  prepare  for 
re-entry  into  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  already  have  job  pro- 
grams down  the  drain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Also,  we  have  some 
specific  programs  operated  by  municipalities 
and  also  some  that  are  not  operated  by 
municipalities,  geared  towards  the  single 
parent,  or  the  single- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Quit  while  you're  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —the  mother-led  families 
is    what    I    am    getting    at,    to    assist    those 
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mothers  who  are  supporting  children  and 
are  currently  in  receipt  of  public  assistance 
to  make  the  transition  to  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
minister  if  he  can  recall  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  the  then  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services,  John  Smith,  made  similar  idiotic 
statements  and  his  speeches  had  to  be  vetted 
by  the  Premier's  office  before  he  was  allowed 
to  make  them? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  minister  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  similar  recommendation  to 
the  Premier  now  with  regard  to  the  present 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services? 

Mr.  Martel:  It  didn't  take  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  long.  Two  weeks. 

Mr.  Wildman:  There  must  be  something 
about  that  ministry.  They  take  that  kind  of 
demagoguery  as  a  joke. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  must  have  a  very  short 
memory.  I'm  not  sure  I  recall  the  earlier 
incident  the  member  refers  to. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  wouldn't  have  done 
anything  like  that 

Mr.  Martel:  What  kind  of  games  are  you 
guys  playing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No  game  at  all. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  direct  my  second  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Re- 
turning again  ad  nauseam  to  the  Port  Loring 
matter,  can  the  minister  explain  how  he 
could  tell  this  House  that  "at  all  times  the 
staff  of  our  ministry  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  residents,"  when  no  one  from  his  ministry 
advised  the  people  to  have  blood  tests  taken 
—he  may  be  familiar  with  the  report  in  the 
Toronto  Star  that  says  there  is  a  high  lead 
level  in  one  of  these  people— the  residents 
are  still  carrying  buckets  of  water  after  two 
years'  time,  the  ministry  has  failed  to  issue 
an  order  of  repair  under  section  17  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act  against  the 
Gulf  Oil  company  and  no  legal  counsel  has 
been  provided  to  these  people  by  the  ministry? 

An  hon.  member:  What's  the  question? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Should  we  advise  the  resi- 
dents of  Port  Loring  simply  to  give  up,  or 
is  the  minister  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
the  water  will  be  there  before  freeze-up,  that 
they  will  have  a  lawyer  paid  for  by  the 
ministry  and  that  the  company  will  be  forced 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  cleanup? 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup  will  be  borne  by  the  company.  No, 
I  think  we  are  not  logically  expected  to 
supply  a  solicitor  for  those  people  who  want 
redress  in  the  courts.  That  constitutionally 
has  been  their  responsibility  and  it  should 
remain  that  way. 

I  agree  with  the  member  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  at  some  length.  Without  the  help 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  a  well 
would  not  have  been  drilled.  It  is  there.  I 
think  the  member  opposite  knows  that  the 
point  now  in  dispute  is  not  whether  or  not 
the  pipe  should  go  in,  but  who  will  run  the 
system  once  it  is  in.  There  is  no  local  muni- 
cipality to  take  over  the  communal  water 
system,  so  it  has  to  be  done  by  someone. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  residents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  the  residents  are 
going  to  have  to  accept  that  responsibility 
as  a  co-operative  approach  among  themselves. 
I  hope  the  member  opposite  will  realize  a 
private  citizen  not  involved  in  the  supply  of 
that  water  is  not  likely  the  person  to  run  a 
communal  water  system.  There  is  one  well. 
There  are  going  to  be  several  residents  tying 
into  that  well.  It,  therefore,  requires  some- 
one to  supervise  its  ongoing  maintenance. 
That  seems  a  reasonable  responsibility  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  people  who  will  be 
using  the  water. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
since  quite  obviously  it  was  Gulf  that  spilled 
the  gasoline  that  ruined  these  people's  good 
wells— and  if  the  minister  thinks  that  is  in- 
correct, I  would  like  him  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  Gulf  is  going  to  pay  for  the  cleanup— why 
should  Gulf  not  maintain  for  these  people 
the  cost  of  these  pipes  and  maintain  the 
existence  and  continuity  of  the  pipes  going 
across  the  highway,  which  is  a  difficult  matter? 

Will  the  minister  table  in  this  House  the 
internal  reports  he  has  dealing  with  a  pro- 
vincial strategy  for  the  compensation  of  vic- 
tims of  pollution?  Are  we  going  to  have  a 
mini-Dow  Chemical  situation  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  what  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  knows  and  is  not  quite 
prepared  to  put  on  the  record  is  that  the 
gasoline  is  not  owned  by  Gulf.  It  is  owned 
by  a  person  by  the  name  of  Buchanan.  It's  in 
his  tanks. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right,  and  the  tanks 
were  put  in  by  Gulf  and  have  leaked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Wait  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Without  significant  pres- 
sure from  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  to 
persuade  Gulf  to  do  something  which,  in  my 
opinion  and  in  the  member's  opinion,  it  had 
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a  moral  obligation  but  no  legal  obligation  to 
do- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  get  a  bill  in  here  to 
make  it  a  legal  obligation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  —that  happens  to  be  the 
fact. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  put  the  tanks  in  the 
ground  and  they  leaked. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  They  put  the  tanks  in 
the  ground  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  and  they  leaked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  They  were  not  leaking  at 
that  time.  There  has  been  a  long  history  of 
this;  there's  no  doubt  about  that.  The  present 
ownership  is  by  a  man  named  Buchanan  and 
he,  therefore,  has  the  legal  responsibility.  I 
don't  think  the  member  will  deny  that  the 
legal  responsibility  in  this  instance  is  with 
this  gentleman  in  question. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Get  a  bill  in  here  to  make 
it  legal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  company,  on  which  we  used  all  of 
our  powers  to  accept  that  moral  obligation 
to  help  the  people  because  they  were  inno- 
cent victims.  Without  the  pressure  of  the 
ministry,  they  would  have  been  combating 
a  man  without  resources  to  supply  the  water 
that  was  so  necessary. 

If  the  honourable  member  will  put  all  those 
facts  together,  I  think  he  will  see  that  the 
reasonable  and  practical  thing  to  do  was  to 
use  our  ministry  to  persuade  Gulf  to  get 
water  there. 

We  have  the  additional  problem  of  the 
distribution— that  was  the  point  I  was  trying 
to  clarify  for  the  honourable  member  today, 
and  indeed  we  will  continue  to  press  that— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You're  fumbling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  pipes  are  in— and  I 
am  disappointed  with  the  time  as  much  as  is 
the  honourable  member,  but  he  seems  to  fail 
to  recognize  that  we  do  not  have  a  clear 
mandate  in  the  legal  sense  to  do  what  he  is 
asking.  Therefore,  it  has  to  be  by  persuasion 
and  by  pressure,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  haven't  even  tried, 
Harry. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Why  doesn't  the  minister  bring  in  a  bill  that 
gives  him  the  legal  authority  instead  of  just 
using  persuasion? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  has  it  under  section  17. 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  I  don't  think  in  this 
instance  section  17  gives  us  the  full  power.  I 


do  accept  that  we  should  have  that  authority, 
and  I  believe  that  land  of  legislation  will 
appear  towards  the  end  of  this  session  for 
first  reading  or,  if  not,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  haven't  even  tried, 
Harry;  it's  your  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  take  issue  with  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  To  say  that  we  haven't  tried, 
or  that  I  haven't  tried— and  that  is  a  direct 
quotation  of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
—is  just  not  correct.  We  have  made  a  con- 
siderable effort.  He  has  put  on  the  record 
that  we  have  tested  a  well.  Not  so.  We  have 
tested  16  wells  and  at  a  considerable  number 
of  times.  It  is  that  kind  of  misinformation- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  didn't  say  you  tested  one 
well.  I  never  said  that.  The  Star  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  indeed  he  did.  That 
is  the  inference  from  his  report,  that  we 
tested  one  well.  The  member  says  we  haven't 
tried.  Indeed  we  have.  • 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  the  results  of  the 
ministry's  tests  here. 

WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
arising  out  of  a  statement  he  made  yester- 
day, which  was  as  wrong  a  statement  as  any 
member  of  cabinet  can  make  in  its  reference 
to  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  was  also  quite  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Now  that  the  minister  has 
been  so  clearly  repudiated  by  his  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, can  the  minister  say  where  he  got  his 
figure  indicating  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
recipients  of  provincial  and  municipal  assist- 
ance could  go  to  work?  Can  he  say  whether 
he  intended  that  children  and  unemployables 
should  be  forced  out  to  work  in  order  to  get 
their  welfare  cheques?  And  can  he  say  why 
he  deliberately  used  phoney  statistics  in  order 
to  back  up  his  claim  to  make  the  public  feel 
they  are  being  ripped  off  by  people  who  are 
genuinely  in  need? 

Ms.  Gigantes:   He  is  a  nasty  man. 

Mr.  Havrot:  That's  lasagne  and  you  know 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  knee-jerk  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  whenever  any  kind 
of  new  idea  comes  along. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black  if  I  ever  heard  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Talk  about  the  reaction- 
aries in  this  House;  the  true  reactionaries  are 
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over  there.  They  are  the  ones  who,  every 
time  there  is  an  idea  that  comes  along,  the 
first  thing  they  have  to  say  is:  "We  can't  do 
it.  We  don't  want  to  hear  any  new  ideas." 
That  lis  the  kind  of  thing  they  are  doing. 

Some  hon.  members:  New  ideas? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Where  did  you  get  your 
figures  from? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  you  go  out  and 
kick  somebody? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  members  opposite 
have  read  into  this  all  kinds  of  statements 
that  are  not  accurate  at  all.  To  say  that  I  am 
proposing  child  labour  is  entirely  wrong.  To 
say  the  mothers  are  going  out  to  work  is 
entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  you  raised  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  If  the  members  opposite 
would  read  the  speech,  they  would  find  it 
is  a  lot  different  from  what  they  are  sug- 
gesting here  'this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  are  not  sure. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Only  Lome  Henderson  in 
the  cabinet  is  applauding  with  you,  Gordon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  doesn't  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: In  his  speech  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  said:  "Since  the  beginning  of  this 
year  in  Ontario  659  people  have  been  placed 
on  community  services  orders.  This  is  659 
people  who  mlight  otherwise  have  served 
time  in  a  correctional  institution."  He  went 
on  to  say  "this  concept  of  making  repay- 
ment to  society  is  equally  applicable  to  able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients." 

My  question  is,  what  crime  have  welfare 
recipients  committed  in  this  province  that 
they   should   be   subject   to  penal   servitude? 

Mr.  Havrot:  What  a  bunch  of  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  that's  ex- 
actly what  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago — the 
same  kind  of  reaction.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  no  connection  between  a 
criminal  element  and  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You're  the  one  who  said 
there  was.  You're  the  one  who  made  the 
connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  And  for  the  honourable 
member  to  suggest  that  there  even  is — 

Mr.   Martel:   That's  a  cheap  shot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  only  reason  that 
analogy  was  used  was  to  show  that  there 
is  community  work  that  can  be  done  by  some 
people,  that  it  is  available  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  it.  The  member  is  trying  to 


impute  motives  to  me  that  are  just  not  there. 
I  resent  that  he  would  try  to  do  that. 
[2:30] 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  knew  exactly  what  you 
were  doing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Your  motives  are  clear 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister answer  my  initial  question  which  is 
why  did  he  use  phoney  statistics  to  indicate 
that  80  per  cent  of  welfare  recipients  could 
work — 

Mr.  Turner:  That's  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — when  in  fact  only  12%  per 
cent  of  those  can  work,  according  to  the 
figures  we  had  today  from  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services?  Where  did 
he  get  those  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  good 
member  would  be  kind  enough  to  read  the 
speech  I  think  he  would  find  that  I  did  not 
say  that  80  per  cent  could  work — 

Hon.   Mr.   Bennett:    He   cannot  read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  — I  merely  said  that  if 
80  per  cent  could  work — 

Some  hon.  members:  Ah! 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  — it  would  mean  some- 
thing. Read  the  speech.  Let  him  read  the 
speech  and  he  will  find  out. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  read  the  speech,  now 
let  the  member  get  a  copy  of  the  speech 
and  read  it. 

(Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  resent  that  the  member 
would  come  in  here  and  impute  these  kinds 
of  things  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary,  the 
member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Supplementary:  Perhaps  if 
the  minister  had  qualified  the  clause  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  question,  he  would  now 
table  the  sociological  study  to  back  up  his 
proposition  that  if,  because  of  default  of  this 
government,  people  are  out  of  work  for  six 
months,  they  have  lost  the  ability  to  work. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  is  the  study?  Or  does 
the  minister  want  to  qualify  that? 

Mr.  Warner:  He  should  never  have  made 
the  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable  minister 
have  a  response? 
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Mr.  Warner:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  just 
resign?  Get  it  over  with. 

Mr.    Warner:    Totally   incompetent. 

An  hon.   member:   It's  not  funny. 

Mr.  Martel:  Big  joke. 

FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
about  the  problem  of  food  prices.  Since  we 
were  told  yesterday — 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  This  is  a  turkey 
talking  about  turkeys. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  lot  of  fat  little  plump  ones 
around. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Not  another  one  of  those 
turkey  questions. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  we  were  told  yesterday 
by  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Inflation  and 
Productivity  that  profiteering  throughout  the 
food  industry  and  the  beverage  industry  has 
been  a  cause  of  the  dramatic  rise  in  food 
prices,  and  since  the  minister  suggested  yester- 
day that  we  boycott  turkeys  if  the  price  seems 
too  high,  does  he  suggest  today  that  we 
should  boycott  food  entirely? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Did  you  ever  hear 
anything  so  stupid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
glanced  very  briefly  at  that  report,  it  does  not 
mention  the  word  "profiteering,"  it  talks  about 
the  increase  spread  by  processors  in  this 
year.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that. 
I  am  not  happy  with  some  of  them,  but  obvi- 
ously in  the  field  of  essentials  such  as  food 
and  beverage  on  an  overall  basis,  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  walk  on  water,  as  he  tries  to  do 
occasionally,  I  would  suggest  that  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  being  entirely 
facetious  when  he  asks  me  a  question  of  that 
calibre. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  are  you  going  to 
do,  Frank? 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  protecting  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  in  its  submission  to  the  first  ministers' 
conference  the  government  as  a  whole  indi- 
cates that  large  relative  price  shocks  in  food 
are  a  major  problem  that  must  be  contended 
with,  and  since  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Inflation  and  Productivity  has  been  enthusi- 
astically supported,  at  least  by  other  ministers 
within  the  government,  does  the  minister  not 
think  it  is  time  to  have  the  ministry  monitor 


food  prices  on  a  regular  basis  and  make  this 
information  regularly  available  to  the  public? 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  I  was  hoping  the 
member  would  ask  me  that  question.  I  was 
hoping  he  would  have  phrased  it  in  another 
way  so  I  could  have  made  the  announcement, 
but  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  going  to? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Since  I  heard 
the  minister  saying  on  the  radio  today  that 
the  wholesalers  in  turkeys  had  not  made  much 
money  last  year,  and  they  decided  to  make 
their  money  this  year,  may  I  ask,  in  regard 
to  so-called  profiteering  in  food  prices,  how 
it  is  they  could  make  a  decision  of  this  kind? 
Has  the  minister  referred  to  part  V  of  the 
Combines  Investigation  Act,  section  32,  and 
asked  the  federal  government  to  look  into 
possible  offences  under  that  particular  sec- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  people  in  my 
office  had  certain  discussions  with  the  people 
in  the  office  of  my  federal  counterpart  today. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  any  application  of 
the  Combines  Investigation  Act.  It  had  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  processors' 
markup.  Quite  frankly,  I  haven't  pursued  that. 
If  we  watch  it,  perhaps  there  will  be  no  need 
for  that  type  of  thing,  if  we  watch  the  prices 
come  down  as  I  expect  they  will. 

I  would  like  to  correct  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  I  am  sure  he  didn't  like  to 
leave  that  impression.  I  don't  get  out  of  that 
report  the  word  "profiteering."  I  want  to 
make  that  very  plain.  There  is  a  question  here 
of  the  wholesaler,  whether  you  want  to  call 
him  a  processor  or  a  wholesaler,  who  had  ex- 
tremely low  margins  in  1977,  obviously  at- 
tempting to  recoup  in  1978. 

I  know  of  no  definition  for  profiteering.  It 
has  to  be  taken  in  relationship  to  margins  last 
year.  I  happen  to  think  the  sudden  squeeze 
upon  turkey  because  of  an  artificial  market  in 
the  12th  month  of  the  year  is  unwarranted. 
There  are  other  price  spreads  by  processors 
that  quite  frankly  are  warranted.  It  depends 
on  the  commodity  at  the  time,  what  happened 
last  year  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  can  say  this  and  you  can 
say  that,  but  you  can't  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  the  food 
basket  which  was  formerly  collected  by  the 
Ontario  Food  Council  was  never  made  public, 
can  the  minister  say  precisely  what  mechan- 
ism his  ministry  has  in  mind  to  correct  food 
prices?  How  will  that  information  be  effec- 
tively, accurately  and  promptly  made  avail- 
able to  consumers  on  a  regular  basis? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  haven't  got  the  exact 
details  of  how  we  intend  to  replace  not  only 
the  old  food  basket,  which  was  done  by  this 
ministry  in  the  past,  but  also  some  aspects 
of  work  that  is  currently  being  done  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  which 
will  soon  be  transferred  to  us.  I  haven't 
got  exact  details  of  how  we  are  going  to 
collect  the  information.  I  will  tell  the  mem- 
ber, the  information  will  be  collected. 

I  think  the  most  expedient  manner  in 
which  to  distribute  it  across  the  province 
is  in  this  House  when  it  is  meeting,  and 
when  it  is  not  meeting,  to  disseminate  it 
through  the  media.  That's  obviously  the 
way  to  do  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  we  want  an 
orderly,  fair  marketplace,  without  a  collecti- 
vized society,  the  balance  in  the  marketplace 
is  a  well-informed  consumer;  and  that's 
precisely  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

POLICE  RATING  OF  JPs 

Mr.  Stong:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
what  circumstances  in  Ontario  contributed 
to  the  Canadian  Association  of  Provincial 
Court  Judges  at  its  annual  meeting— which 
meeting,  by  the  way,  was  attended  by  at  least 
six  provincial  judges  of  Ontario— passing  the 
following  resolution:  "The  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Provincial  Court  Judges  is  to  actively 
engage  in  the  protection  of  the  independence 
of  the  provincial  bench  and  to  promote  the 
understanding  of  the  concept  that  the  pro- 
vincial judges  are  in  fact  part  of  the  judicial 
arm  of  government  and  not  civil  servants"? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is:  What 
prompted  them  to  say  such  a  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  no  idea.  We 
are  talking  about  a  Canadian  association.  I 
am  absolutely  confident  the  provincial  court 
judges  in  this  province  are  quite  secure  in 
their  independence  of  the  executive  arm  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  all  Tories,  to  start 
with. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  that's  not  so, 
Eddie.  Talk  to  Albert,  he  will  tell  you 
differently. 

Mr.  Stong:  Supplementary:  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  could  confirm  that  it  arose  out 
of,  perhaps  partly,  the  questionnaire  being 
circulated  among  the  police  officers  concern- 
ing the  North  York  traffic  tribunal.  The 
police  officers  are  being  asked  by  Mr.  Howard 
F.  Morton,  director  of  the  crown  law  office, 


to  rate  the  performance  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  in  that  North  York  traffic  tribunal. 
They  are  being  asked  to  do  this  anonymously. 
They  are  being  asked  to  report  on  such 
things  as  follows:  "In  terms  of  the  police 
officer:  The  justice  of  the  peace  listened  to 
my  evidence;  listened,  but  did  not  con- 
sider; ignored  my  evidence.  The  justice  of  the 
peace  was  very  biased;  neither  biased  nor 
impartial;  very  impartial.  The  justice  of  the 
peace  was  very  friendly;  neither  friendly 
nor  hostile;  very  hostile." 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  honourable  mem- 
ber has  quoted  sufficiently  to  indicate  his 
point. 

Mr.  Stong:  Could  the  minister  confirm 
what  use  is  going  to  be  made  of  this  and 
whether  that  tied  in  with  the  resolution? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  doubt  very  much 
if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  resolu- 
tion because  the  justices  of  the  peace  are 
not  members  of  that  association  to  begin 
with.  The  sitting  justices  of  the  peace  in  this 
province  operate  under  the  direction  of  the 
provincial  court  judges. 

I  was  not  aware  of  this  particular  ques- 
tionnaire. I  doubt  very  much  that  such  a 
questionnaire  would  have  been  circulated 
without  Mr.  Morton  having  discussed  it  with 
the  chief  judge  of  the  criminal  division  of 
the  provincial  court,  but  I  will  make  in- 
quiries and  report  back  to  the  honourable 
member. 

Mr.  Stong:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister  said 
he  would  inquire  and  report  back.  A  new 
question. 

RURAL  POLICING 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General.  As  a  result  of  the  tragic 
incident  near  Thessalon  which  led  to  the 
serious  wounding  of  OPP  Constable  Phil 
Duffield  and  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robert  Kehoe  and  the  wounding  of  his  wife, 
is  the  mlimster  prepared  to  institute  a  policy 
requiring  that  two  officers  be  assigned  to 
each  OPP  cruiser — 

Mr.  Havrot:  This  will  be  good  propaganda 
in  your  riding  when  you  get  back  home. 

Mr.  Wildman:  — on  night  patrols  in  rural 
areas?  In  answering,  could  the  minister  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  fact  that  in  rural  areas 
often  the  nearest  OPP  car  that  could  be 
radioed  for  assistance  is  too  distant  to  be 
able  to  provide  meaningful  backup?  This  ap- 
parently was  the  case  when  Constable  Duf- 
field stopped  a   suspected  stolen  car. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  intend  to  be  dis- 
cussing this  tragic  occurrence  with  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 
If  there's  going  to  be  any  change  of  policy 
I  will  certainly  advise  the  House  accordingly. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  In  discus- 
sing that  with  the  commissioner,  is  the  min- 
ister going  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  sus- 
pect finally  surrendered  to  the  police  at  a 
roadblock  when  he  saw  that  two  officers  were 
manning  that  blockade?  Would  that  not  in- 
dicate to  the  minister  that  the  whole  incident 
might  have  been  averted  if  the  suspect's 
initial  contact  with  the  police  had  been  with 
two  officers  rather  than  Constable  Duffield 
by  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I'm  not  aware  of  all 
of  the  relevant  details  surrounding  this  tragic 
occurrence. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  would  think  you 
would  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  it  wouldn't  be 
very  helpful  for  me  to  respond  until  I  am 
more  aware  of  all  the  details. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 

Mr.  Martel:  Here  we  are.  He  is  going  to 
get  in  the  cabinet.  Bette,  he  is  after  your 
job. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Considering  a  statement 
has  been  attributed  to  him  that  he  is  going 
to  hire  physically  disabled  people  in  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  stores,  when 
will  that  program  take  place  and  how  much 
will  it  cost  to  redesign  many  of  the  stores 
to  take  care  of  those  people  who  will  be 
employed  there? 

Mr.  Eakins:  Get  your  application  ready. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  I'm  not  going 
to  hire  anybody.  The  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario  is  a  crown  corporation.  It's  inde- 
pendent. It  has  a  complete  personnel  office. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You're  just  going  to  tell 
them  what  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  beautiful.  You  already 
did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  decision  by  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  to  start  a 
very  intensive  campaign  to  provide  additional 
or  new  job  opportunities  for  the  handicapped 
is  a  decision  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
of  Ontario.  It's  a  decision  that  is  concurred 


in  by  Mr.  Bosworth,  the  chairman  of  the 
Liquor   Control   Board   of   Ontario. 

Mr.  Bosworth  has  several  ideas  as  to  ex- 
actly how  this  can  be  initiated  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  such  as  going  to  organiza- 
tions that  have  provided  sheltered  work- 
shops for  the  handicapped  for  long  periods 
of  time,  asking  them  to  submit  the  names  of 
people  who  were  tin  that  sheltered  workshop 
whom  they  think  are  now  ready  if  provided 
an  opportunity  to  enter  into  part-  or  full- 
time  employment. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Who  are  you  arguing  with, 
Frank?  Who's  the  argument  with? 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  no  resistance  coming. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  there  are  problems  with 
such  things  as  washrooms,  then  yes,  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  will  have 
to  change  the  washrooms  or  provide  addi- 
tional facilities.  I  would  think  it  behooves 
the  12th  largest  corporation  in  Canada — al- 
beit a  government  monopoly— to  do  certain 
things  we  have  always  been  talking  about 
and  to  show  they  can  be  done.  I  don't  think 
there  will  be  any  additional  costs,  quite  frank- 
ly, because  they  will  be  paid  the  exact  same 
wages  and  benefits  as  any  other  employee 
either    temporary    or    permanent. 

[2:45] 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  may  be  a  new  gleam  of 
hope  here.  Would  the  minister  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  even  a  Liberal  or  an  NDP  para- 
plegic could  get  a  job  in  a  liquor  store  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  think  I  am  well  known  on 
the  other  two  sides  of  the  House  as  some- 
one who  has  never  asked  what  somebody's 
political  persuasion  was. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  don't  do  the  hiring. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  don't  do  the  hiring. 

TOURIST  CENTRE 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Government  Serv- 
ices. In  light  of  the  continuing  decline  in 
employment  opportunities  in  the  town  of  Fort 
Erie,  can  the  minister  indicate  to  the  Legis- 
lature when  the  ministry  will  be  calling 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  new  tourist 
centre  at  the  entrance  to  the  Peace  Bridge, 
Canada's  largest  port  of  entry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  honourable  member  for 
bringing  this  to  my  attention.  There  will  be 
temporary  quarters  open  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year.  Tenders  will  be 
called  for  the  quarters,  for  the  permanent 
building,  at  that  time  and  we  hope  con- 
struction will  be  started  by  midsummer.  The 
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member  knows  what  the  construction  business 
is.  We  will  be  calling  tenders  for  this  building, 
possibly  in  March  1979. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Have  you  never  heard  of  the 
Peace  Bridge? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary  to  the  minis- 
ter: When  he  is  giving  consideration  to  call- 
ing these  tenders,  would  he  also  give  con- 
sideration to  calling  tenders  for  the  new 
courthouse  in  the  city  of  St.  Catharines? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  That's  not  a  supplemen- 
tary. 

CHRONIC  HOME-CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  concerning  the  provision 
of  chronic  care  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

We've  had  a  great  deal  of  publicity  during 
this  session  about  the  provision  of  chronic 
care.  The  fact  remains  that  Gladys  Spenler  in 
Wallaceburg  still  has  to  pay  upwards  of  $200 
a  month  for  the  provision  of  oxygen  in  her 
own  house.  Donald  Green  remains  in  an 
active  treatment  bed  in  Scarborough;  even 
though  he  doesn't  want  to  be  there  and  we 
acknowledge  that  he  shouldn't  be  there,  but 
there's  no  place  else  to  go.  According  to  a 
coroner's  report  from  Brampton,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Ernest  Mason  died  from  an  over- 
dose of  medication  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
because  of  poor  communication.  Finally  I 
guess  we  have  the  ultimate,  a  veteran  refused 
admittance  to  Sunnybrook  Hospital.  The 
man's  name  is  Douglas  Phillips.  He  was  re- 
fused admittance  to  that  hospital,  supposedly 
because  there  was  no  space  available.  Yet  we 
all  know  there  are  whole  wards  available 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  you  please  put  it? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister 
how  high  will  the  body  count  have  to  go 
before  he  provides  sufficient  chronic  care 
services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  all  reasonable 
members  of  the  House  should  take  exception 
to  that  kind  of  inflammatory  statement. 

In  every  instance  the  member  has  de- 
scribed the  people  in  question  received  care. 
The  concern  he  has  that  he  would  like  to 
see  chronic  home  care  province-wide  is  maybe 
something  about  which  we  would  all  agree, 
and  we  look  forward  to  introducing  legisla- 
tion at  some  point  in  the  future  when  the 
money  is  available  to  do  it. 

I  take  particular  exception  to  the  last 
illustration,  when  we  have  an  inquest  under- 
way which  isn't  even  completed  yet.   A  lot 


of  information  has  been  bandied  about  from 
different  sources,  but  the  member  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  the  final  conclusion.  Even 
the  coroner's  jury  hasn't  completed  its  re- 
view of  the  facts  and  finished  hearing  argu- 
ments to  state  what  happened  and  to  state 
some  recommendations. 

The  fact  is  that  each  year  we  do  add  more 
and  more  in  the  way  of  chronic  units, 
chronic  home  care  and  various  alternatives 
to  traditional  care;  but  don't  forget  that  on 
any  given  day,  while  there  are  a  great  many 
people  occupying  active  treatment  beds  who 
are  chronic  patients  when  they  are  in  those 
beds  they  are  getting  treatment.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  different  mix  of  the  services, 
but  they  are  getting  treatment. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  the  minister  explain 
to  the  House  how  it  can  be  that  where  he 
has  initiated  chronic-care  programs  the 
medical  practitioner  fees  are  consideerd  part 
of  the  OHIP  benefit  and  in  other  places 
they're  not?  How  can  that  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  didn't  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  min- 
ister's release  of  October  6,  1978,  announc- 
ing a  new  chronic-care  program  for  Hali- 
burton,  Kawartha  and  the  Pine  Ridge  health 
unit's  home-care  program,  a  part  of  the 
minister's  statement  is  that  the  medical  prac- 
titioner fees  are  considered  part  of  OHIP 
benefits.  How  can  it  be  the  case  in  that  in- 
stance and  not  in  places  where  the  ministry 
doesn't    have    chronic    home-care    programs? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  OHIP  universal  or  not? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  How  do  you  call  that  uni- 
versal access? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  practitioner's  fee, 
if  he  is  making  a  home  call  or  home  visit, 
are  covered  across  the  province.  The  addi- 
tional costs  involved  which,  in  that  case  if  I 
remember  correctly  are  in  the  order  of 
$150,000  or  $175,000  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  that  health  unit,  have  to 
do  with  the  other  services  involved  in  sup- 
port of  those  people  who  are  looked  after 
in  their  own  homes  on  the  chronic  home- 
care  program.  They  are  not  the  physicians 
costs.  Physicians  continue  to  be  compen- 
sated out  of  the  OHIP  plan  unless  they're 
on  salary  with  a  hospital  or  with  a  health 
unit. 

So  it  is,  in  fact,  universal,  Mr.  Speaker. 
With  respect,  the  member  is  confused  a  bit 
about  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  about  those  who  are 
left? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Burlington  South  with  a  new  question. 
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Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  universal  if  it  is 
there,  but  if  it  is  not  there  it  is  not  uni- 
versal. 

BURLINGTON  GO  STATION 

Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. Would  the  minister  bring  us 
up  to  date  on  the  scheduling  of  the  pro- 
posed new  GO  station  on  Fairview  Avenue 
in  Burlington?  When  will  the  construction 
commence  and  the  new  facilities  be  ready  to 
replace  the  outdated  and  inadequate  shelter 
and  parking  area  that  presently  exists  at 
Brant  Street? 

Mr.  Ruston:  It's  the  same  answer  as 
during  rehearsal;  it  sounds  like  an  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  can  give  my  friend  the  exact  date 
as  to  when  construction  will  start  or  when 
it  will  be  completed.  I  can  say,  however,  we 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary site,  which  did  delay  us  for  some  time. 
We've  also  had  some  difficult  negotiations 
with  the  CNR  regarding  improvements  to  be 
made.  We  attempted  to  co-operate  with  Via 
Canada  for  the  joint  use  of  the  proposed 
new  station,  but  we  have  been  advised  now 
that  Via  will  not  be  interested  in  the  joint 
use  of  the  station. 

The  chairman  of  TATOA,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  advised  me  the  conclusions  have 
now  been  arranged  as  to  the  track  work  that 
has  to  take  place  with  the  CNR.  I  believe 
TATOA  officials  will  Ire  meeting  with  mu- 
nicipal council  in  the  very  near  future  with 
the  thought  to  show  them  the  final  plans. 
Hopefully  the  station  will  be  built  in  1979. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  While  the  minister  is  checking  this 
out  will  he  determine  the  status  of  the  modi- 
fication contracts  for  the  shelters  at  the 
Clarkson  and  Port  Credit  GO  stations  to 
determine   when  they  will  be   completed? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Have  you  guys  caucused  this 
thing? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  supplementary. 
The   original  question  was  very   specific. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  concerns  the  GO  Transit 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

BEAMISH  STORES 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
member  for  Cochrane  South  (Mr.  Pope)  asked 
about  Beamish  Stores  and  their  apparent  take- 
over by  the  Giant  Tiger  chain. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  22  Beamish 
Stores  in  Ontario  went  into   receivership  in 


early  August,  1978.  Of  those  22  stores,  two 
have  been  closed,  one  has  been  sold  to  an 
individual,  two  have  been  sold  to  the  Giant 
Tiger  chain  and  17  have  been  sold  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  chain  in  Cambridge, 
Ontario. 

Regarding  the  possibility  that  employees  of 
the  R.  A.  Beamish  Stores  Company  Limited 
did  not  receive  severance  pay  or  vacation  pay 
benefits,  the  member  was  good  enough  to  for- 
ward some  information  on  this  matter  to  em- 
ployment standards  branch  officials  in  my 
ministry  and  investigations  are  currently  un- 
der way. 

OVERTIME  PERMITS 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day 
the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  ( Mr.  Swart ) 
asked  several  questions  regarding  overtime 
work  at  the  General  Motors  Plant  in  St. 
Catharines. 

The  employment  standards  branch  of  my 
ministry  has  produced  some  figures  on  the 
average  hours  of  the  work  of  employees  at  that 
plant  by  selecting  three  employees  from  each 
of  the  plant's  production  and  maintenance 
facilities.  To  do  a  complete  study  of  hours 
of  work  would  require  a  survey  of  the  com- 
pany's 7,727  employees. 

From  this  sample  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hours  of  work  per  week  per  employee  varied 
from  34  to  55  hours.  However,  in  the  last 
quarter  an  average  of  47  hours  per  week  was 
worked  by  these  employees.  These  figures 
cover  the  period  until  the  end  of  September 
1978. 

The  following  overtime  permits  were 
issued  to  the  company:  Following  an  initial 
permit  for  100  hours,  permit  5540  was  issued 
on  April  4,  1978  and  permit  5558  was  issued 
on  May  11,  1978.  These  permits  allowed  for 
work  in  excess  of  the  legislated  48  hours  per 
week.  An  audit  of  the  employees'  total 
excess  hours  worked  since  the  start  of  1978 
shows  that  from  20  hours  to  a  maximum  of 
275  hours  have  been  worked  by  individual 
employees.  These  figures  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  permits. 

Regarding  other  issues  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber in  a  letter  to  me,  now  that  the  ministry's 
investigation  is  complete  I  am  sending  a 
written  reply  to  his  question  as  well.  Finally, 
I  might  add  that  the  director  of  the  employ- 
ment standards  branch  advises  me  that  he  is 
monitoring  the  overtime  situation  and  will 
report  to  me  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  if  he  is  aware  that  the 
security  guards  at  GM  in  St.  Catharines  work 
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at  least  a  60-hour  week.  Has  this  been  in- 
vestigated? If  not,  will  the  minister  in- 
vestigate it?  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  ministry 
to  permit  these  kinds  of  hours  on  a  routine 
basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  was  not  aware  of  it  and 
it  is  not  routine  to  allow  'those  kinds  of 
hours.  I  will  take  the  question  as  notice 
and  report. 

Mr.  Martel:  Don't  give  them  permits. 

LOTTERIES 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  with  regard  to  lotteries.  In  his 
licensing  of  lotteries,  can  he  assure  us  that 
all  the  prizes  are  given  out  as  stated  on 
each  ticket?  If  they  are  on  a  monthly  basis, 
where  there  are  no  names  on  the  selling  of 
the  ticket,  just  like  Wintario,  they  don't  give 
out  all  the  money  every  month,  they  keep  it 
until  the  next  month.  What  does  the  minister 
do  with  a  licensed  lottery? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  prizes  which  are  drawn  have  to  be 
given  out.  All  prizes  have  to  be  given  out. 
Is  the  member  talking  about  a  draw,  or  a 
raffle?  I  take  it  from  the  last  part  of  his 
question  that  he  is  asking  that  even  if  the 
organization's  name  isn't  printed  on  the 
ticket- 
Mr.  Ruston:  I  don't  want  to  pick  one  in 
particular,  but  I  have  one  here.  It's  for  a 
$1,000  a  month  and  so  forth.  What  assur- 
ance do  we  have  that  each  month  there  is 
a  winning  ticket  for  all  three  prizes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  is  an  accounting 
that  has  to  be  made  to  the  director  of  the 
lotteries  branch.  It  has  to  be  reported  to 
him.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  audit 
of  the  organization  to  show  that  the  prizes 
were  given  out. 

From  time  to  time,  quite  frankly,  there  is 
some  difficulty  with  the  occasional  one,  but 
at  that  moment  the  director  of  the  lotteries 
branch  and  the  local  police,  either  the  OPP 
or  the  municipal  police,  do  move  in.  On  a 
regular  sustained  basis,  yes,  there  is  a  check; 
just  exactly  the  same  as  there  is  to  show 
that  the  bingo  prizes  are  dispensed  in 
accordance  with  the  licence  and  the  amounts 
that  are  put  on  them.  There  cannot  be  a 
carryover  extending  beyond  certain  amounts 
and  so  forth.  It  is  all  audited. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  put  the  director 
of  lotteries  in  touch  with  the  member,  if  he 
has  concerns  about  an  individual  lottery  or 
draw. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  On 
November  17  in  the  House,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  mine  concerning  a  letter  she 
received  from  Mr.  Dave  Buder,  president  of 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Student  Awards 
Officers,  the  minister  said:  "The  first  inkling 
I  had  that  student  awards  officers  were  dis- 
turbed or  disrupted  in  this  area  was  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  them,  which  I  first 
saw  yesterday  afternoon.  I  immediately 
launched  an  investigation  into  the  entire 
program." 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  how  she 
could  have  possibly  made  that  statement, 
when  it's  a  fact  that  a  weekly  newsletter 
comes  out  from  Mr.  Butler  and  his  associa- 
tion that  goes  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  updating  the 
ministry  on  OSAP  problems,  plus  the  fact 
there  is  a  weekly  meeting  that  Mr.  Butler 
has  with  Mr.  Clarkson  concerning  OSAP? 
How  could  the  minister  have  made  these 
statements?  Is  there  a  problem  in  the  ministry 
or  was  the  minister  not  levelling  with  the 
Legislature? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  First,  I  was  being 
entirely  honest  with  the  Legislature.  Second- 
ly, I  don't  think  there  is  a  problem  in  the 
ministry  either. 

Mr.  Swart:  That  is  routine,  is  it? 
[3:00] 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  were  meet- 
ings arranged  on  a  regular  basis  with  the 
student  awards  officers  in  order  that  the 
ministry  and  the  student  awards  officers  might 
more  effectively  work  together  in  sorting 
out  the  difficulties  which  have  been  per- 
ceived in  the  program. 

I  still  would  like  the  honourable  members 
to  know  that  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  concerted  concern  expressed  by  that 
association  until  that  letter  reached  my  hands 
on  Thursday  of  the  week  before  last.  That 
was  the  first  communication  which  I  had 
had  with  that  association  on  any  direct  basis. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary:  If  that  is  the 
first  the  minister  knew  of  the  problems 
with  OSAP- 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  not  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  Cooke:  —how  can  she  possibly  say 
that  there  is  no  program  of  communication 
when  Mr.  Clarkson  reports  to  Mr.  Kidd 
who  reports  to  the  deputy  minister?  Is  the 
minister  saying  that  she  cannot  handle  two 
ministries,  and  is  this  not  a  case  for  no 
amalgamation  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities? 
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Mr.  Pope:  You  always  impute  motives. 
Everything  has  some  motive  to  it.  Why 
don't  you  go  and  have  a  look  at  yourselves? 

Mr.  Warner:  We'll  have  today's  version. 
Totally  disorganized  over  there. 

Mr.  McClellan:  And  then  we  will  have 
next  week's  version. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  honourable  member  obviously  has  a 
severe  hearing  defect  I  would  be  delighted 
to  recommend  an  audiologist  for  him.  That 
is  not  what  I  said  at  all. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Give  us  the  name  first. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What  I  said  was 
that  the  first  direct  communication  that  I 
had  had  from  that  association  was  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Martel:  Misquoted  again. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  not  being 
misquoted  at  all.  I  am  being  very  direct, 
as  usual. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  come  you  are  always 
misunderstood? 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  said  it  was  the  first 
communication. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  was  the  first 
communication  which  I  had  received  from 
that  association  and  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You're  not  changing  your 
story. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Since  that  investigation  was 
launched  10  days  ago,  what  have  been  the 
results?  Secondly,  what  is  the  minister  doing 
to  prevent  this  from  reoccuring  next  year,  as 
her  awards  officers  are  predicting? 

Mr.  Warner:  It  happens  every  year. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Frank  Drea's  never  mis- 
quoted. Walker's  never  misquoted. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Ed  Havrot's  never  mis- 
quoted. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  report  to  the  House  that  of  the  82,580 
applications  received  to  the  date  November 
24,  94  per  cent  have  been  processed,  and 
$139,159,516  has  been  distributed  through 
grants,  Canada  student  loans  and  Ontario 
student  loans.  This  afternoon,  I  think  at  five 
o'clock,  I  am  having  a  meeting  with  the 
executive  of  the  student  awards  officers' 
association,  which  was  what  I  arranged  im- 
mediately upon  receiving  their  letter. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  are  you  going  to 
tell  them?  They  will  get  the  next  version. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  have  completed 
almost  all  of  the  investigation  to  this  point 


and  as  soon  as  that  is  completed  I  shall 
report  to  this  House.  We  are  making  every 
effort,  and  making  every  kind  of  activity 
possible,  to  ensure  that  next  year  there  will 
not  be  the  kind  of  delay  that  there  has  been 
this  year. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Good,  we  will  have  an- 
other version  yet  again. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Every  year  it  is  the  same 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  has  the  answer 
to  a  previous  question. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Dispense. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  hope  it  is  better  than  the 
last  answer. 

APPRENTICE  CERTIFICATES 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  20  the  member  for  Quinte  asked 
a  question  which  raised  the  implication  that 
the  certification  of  certain  trades,  specifically 
the  plumbing  trades,  was  not  valid  in  the 
town  of  Oakville,  and  that  the  Municipal  Act 
overruled  local  bylaws  which  required  further 
work  and  experience  and  examinations  of 
local  tradesmen. 

The  Municipal  Act,  section  383(12)(b) 
states:  "A  certificate  of  qualification  referred 
to  in  clause  (a)" — that  is  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication in  the  trade  of  plumber— "shall  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  qualification  for  a  li- 
cence as  a  journeyman  plumber  without 
further  examination."  The  same  section,  how- 
ever, also  permits  a  municipality  to  license, 
regulate  and  govern  plumbing  contractors, 
master  plumbers  and  journeymen.  Thus,  while 
a  certified  plumber  can  apply  for  and  be 
given  a  licence  on  the  basis  of  his  certifica- 
tion, the  municipality  can  still  refuse  the 
licence  under  the  terms  of  the  Municipal  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  honourable  member 
was  not  correct  in  stating  that  the  Municipal 
Act  overrules  local  bylaws  or  that  Oakville 
requires  further  work  experience,  but  there 
has  been  a  decision  made  by  the  local  coun- 
cil that  it  will  license  those  journeymen 
within  its  community. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Health.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  minister  has  seen  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Brian  Hoffman  at  the  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry,  a  letter  which  is  really  rather 
predictable  and  which  outlines  at  least  in  this 
one  instance,  the  serious  difficulties  that  this 
psychiatrist  is  experiencing  working  with  the 
new   amendments   under   the   Mental   Health 
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Act?  In  particular,  I  wonder  what  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  say  in  answering  this  par- 
ticular psychiatrist's  question,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Should  I  follow  the  letter  of  the  law 
as  it  relates  to  the  amendments  to  the  Mental 
Health  Act  and  neglect  everything  that  I 
have  been  taught  as  a  physician,  or  should 
I  use  my  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
to  help" — in  this  case,  this  particular  family 
— "but  no  longer  follow  the  law  in  Ontario?" 

How  is  the  minister  going  to  answer  those 
kinds  of  questions,  which  seem  to  be  growing 
with  the  new  amendments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  don't  believe  I  have  seen  that  particular 
letter  yet.  Members  of  my  staff  have  been 
at  the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  just  in 
the  last  five  or  six  days  taking  part  in  a 
seminar  to  discuss  the  new  act  and  its  applica- 
tion. The  member,  as  one  who  supported  in 
the  act  in  the  Legislature  and  in  committee, 
will  know  that  critical  to  the  actual  applica- 
tion of  it  is  medical  judgement.  Much  more 
so  than  the  old  act,  which  called  for  various 
forms  of  prediction,  this  act  relies  on  the 
judgement  of  the  physician. 

My  staff  has  been  moving  around  the 
province,  meeting  with  psychiatrists  and  gen- 
eral practitioners  on  a  regular  basis  so  that 
there  is  a  broader  understanding  of  the  new 
act.  We  have  sent  information  to  every 
physician  on  the  amendments  to  the  Mental 
Health  Act.  I  have  taken  part  in  a  couple 
of  meetings,  including  one  last  evening  in 
Hamilton,  to  discuss  it.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  sure  there  is  a  broad 
understanding. 

I  should  say,  though,  that  one  problem  that 
remains  from  six  months  ago,  when  this 
matter  was  being  discussed,  is  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  people  have  assumed  that  the  old  act 
covered  every  conceivable  situation;  it  didn't. 
In  fact,  we  feel  that  the  new  act,  as  dis- 
cussed in  this  House  and  in  committee,  is  a 
clearer  guide  to  physicians,  both  those  who 
are  dealing  with  the  public  in  their  offices 
and  those  who  have  to  work  with  the  legis- 
lation in  the  psychiatric  facilities  and  psy- 
chiatric units. 

Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary:  To  begin 
with,  I  want  to  say  the  minister  knows  full 
well  the  nature  of  the  support  for  Bill  19.  I 
wouldn't  want  him  to  leave  a  wrong  im- 
pression, as  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't. 

Will  the  minister  indicate  whether  he  will 
report  back  to  this  House,  either  at  a  later 
date  in  this  session  or  perhaps  in  the  spring, 
to  let  members  of  this  House  know  what  the 
result  of   the  monitoring  process  has   been, 


since  I  think  there  was  a  commitment  given 
at  the  time  this  was  before  committee  that  at 
some  time  well  into  the  first  year  the  minister 
would  keep  members  abreast  of  any  difficul- 
ties or  the  progress  of  these  new  amendments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to.  We  are  putting  in  place  a  tracking  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  legislation  so  that,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Ontario  Council  of  Health  task 
force  carries  out  its  work  in  reviewing  the 
Mental  Health  Act  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices, it  can  benefit  from  that,  as  will  we;  so 
that,  if  there  is  a  shortcoming  in  the  legisla- 
tion, we  can  be  ahead  of  it  with  an  ongoing 
tracking  rather  than  having  to  play  catchup 
ball,  as  it  were,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Oakwood 
with  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Could  I  have  a  supplemen- 
tary on  that  one,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you  for  trying. 

WINTARIO 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  re- 
garding a  statement  he  made  on  Thursday 
last  about  Wintario. 

First  of  all,  I  am  glad  he  backtracked  on 
his  decision  to  make  the  municipalities  con- 
tribute five  per  cent  of  funding  to  a  capital 
works  project. 

Now  that  we  know  that  Wintario  is  bank- 
rupt—that is,  the  amount  of  money  committed 
by  the  ministry  in  grants  far  exceeds  the 
amount  of  money  that  Wintario  has  generated 
—will  the  minister  make  a  commitment  to  find 
out  and  report  to  the  House  as  to  the  extent 
that  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  or  committed 
as  a  result  of  the  Deputy  Premier  opening  up 
the  grant  gate  to  the  private  and,  in  some 
cases,  profit-making  golf  and  country  clubs 
and  yacht  clubs  contributed  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Wintario? 

Second,  is  the  minister  aware  that  his  staff 
has  been  advising  groups  for  the  past  two  to 
three  months  not  to  apply  for  Wintario  fund- 
ing, waiting  for  his  statement  in  this  Legisla- 
ture? 

Mr.  Sargent:  He's  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Grande:  Is  he  going  to  consider  those 
groups  as  duly  applied,  or  is  he  going  to  effec- 
tively block  those  groups  which  were  ready 
to  file  an  application  two  months  ago  but  on 
the  advice  of  his  ministry  staff  did  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  will  try  to  answer  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  at  this  point,  as  many  of  the 
questions  as  have  been  raised.  I  believe  the 
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member  said  secondly,  but  I  think  actually 
there  were  six  or  seven  questions  raised  there. 

In  the  first  instance  I  would  like  to  say, 
and  I  made  this  point  in  my  statement,  that 
it  was  never  my  ministry's  policy  and  it  was 
never  a  decision  that  a  municipality  had  to 
make  a  five  per  cent  grant  to  a  non-govern- 
mental project  before  Wintario  would  match 
funds.  I  did  say  that  had  been  considered, 
but  it  has  also  now  been  rejected. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  member's  state- 
ment he  referred  to  the  bankruptcy  of  Win- 
tario. I  would  like  to  say,  categorically,  that  is 
simply  incorrect.  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate and  unfair  to  many  people  Who  are 
relying  on  current  and  future  grants  from 
Wintario  to  assume  that  Wintario  is  bank- 
rupt. It  is  not. 

Mr.  Conway:  That's  from  the  provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller). 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  decision  we  have 
made  is  a  prudent  one 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Balanced  payments,  that's 
where  they  are  taking  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  I  also  indicated  in  my 
statement  last  week,  we  will  be  proceeding 
on  the  basis  of  future  priorities  in  order  to 
determine  what  gets  support  and  what  will 
not  be  getting  support,  and  also  in  order  to 
avoid  this  possible  "state  of  bankruptcy." 

Perhaps  the  honourable  member  opposite 
would  wish  to  raise  a  further  supplementary 
here,  but  I  don't  really  recall  some  of  the 
other  questions  that  were  raised  in  that  multi- 
faceted  one  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  will  be  for  another  day. 
The   oral   question   period   has   expired. 
[3:15] 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  standing  order 
No.  28  the  member  for  Parkdale  has  given 
notice  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  answer 
to  his  question  given  by  the  Minister  of 
Housing  concerning  the  Cantrakon  project. 
This  matter  will  be  discussed  at  10:30  this 
evening. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BELLS 

RESIDENTIAL  PREMISES  RENT 
REVIEW  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
188,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Residential 
Premises  Rent  Review  Act,  1975. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
to  extend  the  rent  review  program  for  one 
month.  As  the  honourable  members  are  aware 


landlords  are  required  to  give  90  days'  notice 
of  rent  increases.  With  the  current  legislation 
set  to  expire  at  the  end  of  February  the 
extension  is  necessary  to  enable  landlords  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Breithaupt  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
189,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  curator 
of  Queen's  Park.  The  curator  of  Queen's  Park 
will  be  responsible  for  advising  the  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council  concerning  the  con- 
servation, protection  and  preservation  of  the 
heritage  of  Queen's  Park. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

FOREIGN  CULTURAL  OBJECTS 
IMMUNITY  FROM  SEIZURE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  156,  An  Act  to  render  immune  from 
Seizure  Certain  Objects  of  Cultural  Signifi- 
cance brought  into  Ontario  for  Temporary 
Display  or  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  this 
party  is  concerned,  we  are  going  to  'be  sup- 
porting the  legislation.  However,  there  are 
some  things  I  think  should  be  put  on  the 
record  regarding  this  legislation  and  similar 
legislation  that  was  passed  in  the  House  in 
the  province  of  Manitoba  and  in  the  House 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  United  States 
of  America  also  has  similar  legislation  in  order 
to  render  immune  from  seizure  certain  objects 
of  cultural  significance  brought  into  the  coun- 
try for  temporary  display  or  exhibition. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  in  1976  the 
government  of  Ontario  and  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  a  display  of,  as  I  was  told  "magnificent 
proportions."  I  am  referring  to  the  display 
from  the  USSR,  the  paintings  from  that  collec- 
tion called  the  Hermitage  Collection.  That  col- 
lection came  to  the  province  of  Manitoba  and 
was  displayed  in  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba, and  was  also  displayed  in  the  province 
of  Quebec;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
totally  bypassed  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
tried  to  find  out  the  reasons,  the  motivation 
behind  Ontario  not  allowing  these  mag- 
nificent works  of  art  to  be  displayed  here  in 
the  province  for  the  people  of  Ontario  to 
see  and  admire.  I  found  out  the  reason.  The 
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reason,  of  course,  was  the  minority  govern- 
ment of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  was  very 
much  concerned  at  that  time  that  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  people  in  Ontario  would  be 
trampled  upon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
—and  I  would  like  to  find  that  quote  because 
I  think  it  is  a  gem  of  a  quote;  actually,  I 
don't  have  the  quote  readily  available,  but 
I  am  sure  before  I  finish  I  will  find  it.  In 
essence  the  quote  was  that  this  was  going 
to  deal  a  blow  to  the  property  rights  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
introduce,  in  1976,  legislation  to  that  effect. 

I  suppose  what  the  Premier  did  in  1976 
was  to  take  a  look  at  the  legislation  of  the 
province  of  Manitoba.  The  particular  bill 
that  was  discussed  was  so  controversial  that 
the  Manitoba  Legislature  allowed  each  mem- 
ber to  vote  according  to  conscience;  and  the 
bill  was  passed.  On  the  other  hand  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  because  it  had  a  majority 
government  I  would  assume,  passed  the  legis- 
lation in  two  hours  of  debate. 

One  must  wonder  why,  in  1976,  this  same 
legislation  was  a  blow  to  the  property  rights 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  but  in  1978  this 
legislation  is  no  longer  a  blow  to  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion (Mr.  Baetz)  ought  to  have  an  answer 
to  that.  I  suspect,  of  course,  that  the  motiva- 
tions are  highly  political. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hermitage 
paintings  came  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Per- 
haps there  are  a  lot  of  people  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  are  friends  of  the 
government.  The  government  did  not  dare 
to  stop  the  property  rights  of  those  people, 
or  their  friends,  so  they  would  not  have 
recourse  to  court  if  they  identified  a  particular 
art  object  to  be  their  own. 

In  this  particular  instance  I  wonder  how 
many  people  will  lay  claim  to  the  King  Tut 
collection.  Therefore  it  was  purely  political 
motivation  on  the  part  of  government,  and 
that  motivation  denied  the  people  of  Ontario 
the  chance  of  seeing  perhaps  the  best  collec- 
tion of  paintings  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  believe  that.  I  can't 
share  that. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  think  the  government  should 
be  answerable  for  that  kind  of  decision  taken 
in  1976,  especially  at  this  time  when  they 
bring  forward  exactly  the  same  kind  of  legis- 
lation. Right  now,  as  far  as  they're  concerned, 
it  is  okay  to  bring  in  this  legislation. 

With  these  words,  putting  that  on  the 
record,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  party  is  in 
favour    of    this    legislation;    but    we    really 


would  have  wanted  the  government  to  bring 
in  this  type  of  legislation  in  1976  so  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  would  not  have  been 
prevented  from  viewing  the  paintings  of  the 
Hermitage  Collection. 

Mr.    Kerrio:    Mr.    Speaker,   the   legislation 
that's  before  us  certainly  doesn't  require  too 
much  debate.   It  comes  at  a  good  time.   It 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  some  cause 
for  concern  as  it  relates  to  significant  collec- 
tions of  artifacts  being  shown  to  the  people 
of  Ontario.   I'm  not   going  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  this.  I  certainly  would  make  one 
comment  on  the  suggestion  by  the  member 
of    the    socialist    party    that    the    people    of 
Ontario  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  greatest 
collection  of  art  in  the  world.  I  have  to  take 
some  exception  to  that.  I  can't  believe  that 
we    should    hold    it    in    that    high    regard 
without  some  personal  observation  from  some- 
one in  the  art  field  who  probably  would  be 
better  able  to  make  that  kind  of  assessment. 
We're     supporting     the     bill.     It's     very 
straightforward.    It's    going   to   address   itself 
to  the  need  in  this  instance  and  in  the  future 
for  those  kinds  of  objects  and  cultural  dis- 
plays  being  brought  to   this  province   with- 
out any  cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
people   who  would  have  us  share   the  very 
worthwhile  displays  that  might  come  to  us. 
Mr.  Foulds:   I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
I'm   particularly   pleased   that   the   bill   does 
not   speak  to   a  specific   collection,   although 
it  was  brought  in,  as  I  understand,  to  meet 
a   particular   need   in   the    near   future.    I'm 
glad   the    ministry   is    establishing   this   as   a 
principle  to  be  followed  in  terms  of  foreign 
collections  of  art  objects  that  may  be  brought 
to  this  country  for  display. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  almost  all 
collections  of  archaeological  interest  that 
have  some  valuable  statuary,  sculpture  and 
paintings  do  have  disputed  claims  about 
ownership.  The  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum,  for  example,  are  still  claimed  by 
the  Greek  government,  probably  with  some 
justification-probably  with  enormous  justi- 
fication. Nevertheless,  we  don't  in  this  juris- 
diction, want  to  get  into  the  kind  of  a  dis- 
pute that  is  basically  between  two  other 
parties.  In  other  words,  we  don't  want  to 
become  a  third  party  to  the  dispute.  Yet  we 
want,  in  my  view,  to  allow  the  citizens  of 
this  province  the  right  to  view  the  great  art 
and  cultural  collections  of  the  world. 

I  rise  to  support  the  bill.  I  believe  that  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Oakwood,  has  put 
some  very- 
Mr.  Mancini:  Oh  he  didn't  know  what  he 
was  talking  about. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  —pertinent  questions  that 
need  answering.  I  would  commend  the  bill 
to  the  Legislature  or  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Poor  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
member  for  Oakwood. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Gallons  of  red  paint. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
honourable  member  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  debate?  If  not,  the  honourable  min- 
ister. 

[3:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  support  which  has  been  expressed  for 
this  bill  by  both  opposition  parties. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Just  trying  to  help  you 
along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  frankly  feel  there  is 
really  very  little  point  in  regurgitating  some 
of  the  distant  past  as  to  why  we  didn't  intro- 
duce this  legislation  earlier.  I'm  also  not 
sure  just  what  the  precise  reasons  were  for 
not  introducing  the  legislation  at  that  time. 
I've  heard  some  comments  on  it.  I've  heard 
some  more  here  today. 

If  at  that  time  our  Premier  felt  that  by 
introducing  the  measure  at  that  particular 
time  there  was  a  danger  of  infringing  upon 
the  property  rights  of  some  of  our  people,  I 
can  only  congratulate  our  Premier  for  having 
taken  that  stand  at  that  particular  time. 

I  do  recall  there  were  some  real  questions 
at  that  time.  The  display  in  question  was 
the  Russian  display.  I  think  there  were  some 
people  living  in  this  country  who  might  have 
felt  they  had  some  rights  to  claim  title  to 
that  property.  I  can  only  congratulate  the 
Premier  for  having  been  sensitive  to  possible 
property  rights. 

I  really  do  believe  at  this  time-the  oc- 
casion here  being  the  forthcoming  King  Tut 
exhibition-that  there's  very  little  likelihood 
that  we'll  be  finding  aunts  and  uncles  and 
other  ancestors  or  relatives  of  King  Tut 
coming  forward  to  claim  that  the  property 
in  fact  belongs  to  the  family.  I  would  think 
we  certainly  don't  have  to  worry  about  that. 

I  do  think  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  all 
around  that  this  bill  is  now  to  be  passed,  to 
become  law.  As  I'm  sure  many  of  the  mem- 
bers here  and  others  have  heard,  the  King 
Tut  exhibition  has  attracted  tremendous  at- 
tention in  all  countries  of  the  world  where 
it  has  been  displayed.  It  is  presently  on  dis- 
play in  Seattle,  where  it  has  drawn  record- 
breaking  crowds.  It  moves  next  to  New 
York  City  and  from  New  York  City  I  believe 
ir  comes  to  Toronto.  We  are  scheduled  to 
have  it  here.  This  will  all  be  made  possible 
with  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 


iWe  can  anticipate  the  exhibition  will  come 
to  Ontario  in  November  and  December  of 
1979.  I  do  really  think  this  display  is  a  mile- 
stone in  cultural  history  in  the  province.  I 
do  really  appreciate  the  support  that  the 
parties  opposite  are  giving  us  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  at  this  time. 

This  point  has  already  been  touched  on: 
Under  the  bill  the  protection  which  is 
afforded  a  particular  foreign  exhibition  only 
becomes  operative  if  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  Council  determines  by  order  in  coun- 
cil that  the  works  or  objects  are  of  cultural 
significance  and  that  their  temporary  exhibi- 
tion or  display  in  Ontario  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
So  in  a  sense  this  piece  of  legislation  is  an 
omnibus  permissive  piece  of  legislation.  It 
will  enable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  to  take  specific  steps  as  and  when 
the  circumstances  indicate  they  should  be 
taken. 

I  think  that's  about  all  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Foulds.  I'm  sure  glad  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  isn't  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Miss  Stephenson)  because  she  would  use 
the  power  to  censor  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  No.  I  think  the  decisions 
will  be  wise  ones,  if  and  when  they  have 
to  be  made. 

That's  really  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

ART  GALLERY  OF  ONTARIO 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  155,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  Act. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
minister  have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Before  commencing  a  brief  statement  about 
Bill  155,  I  wish  to  inform  the  House  that  I 
intend  to  move  three  amendments  to  the 
bill  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

First,  I  intend  to  move  that  section 
4(l)(c)  of  the  act,  as  set  out  in  section  2(1) 
of  the  bill,  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

"(c)  Two  persons  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who  is  both 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto." 
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Second,  I  further  intend  to  move  that 
section  2(2)  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the 
remaining  subsections  renumbered  accord- 
ingly. 

Third,  I  further  intend  to  move  that 
clauses  (c)  and  (e)  of  the  said  section 
4(3) (a),  as  set  out  in  section  2(4)  of  the 
bill,  to  be  renumbered  as  section  2(3),  be 
struck  out  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  of  a  trustee 
appointed  under  clause  (c)  of  subsection  1, 
by  appointment  of  the  council  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto." 

Since  I  have  already  arranged  to  have 
copies  of  these  three  proposed  amendments 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  members  of  the 
House  prior  to  this  afternoon's  session,  I  am 
sure  that  all  members  will  be  able  to  follow 
along. 

Bill  155  deals  primarily  with  matters  of  a 
general  housekeeping  nature  concerning  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario,  and  I  believe  that  the  explanatory 
notes  to  the  bill  adequately  explain  the  pur- 
poses of  this  amending  legislation. 

However,  I  wish  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  two  important  features  of  the 
bill. 

The  first  important  feature  is  found  in 
section  2(1)  of  the  bill  pursuant  to  my  pro- 
posal to  amend,  whereby  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  is  giving  up  its  two  appoint- 
ments to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  gallery 
in  favour  of  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

Historically,  the  city  of  Toronto  has  given 
the  gallery  annual  grants  to  assist  the 
gallery  with  its  operating  expenses.  Such 
financial  assistance  has  been  recognized 
under  the  existing  act  by  enabling  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Toronto  to  appoint  two 
persons  to  the  gallery's  board  of  trustees. 

Recently,  the  city  of  Toronto  has  decided 
to  cease  providing  the  gallery  with  a  direct 
annual  grant.  In  the  past  few  years,  Metro 
council  has  substantially  increased  its  sup- 
port of  all  the  arts  in  Metro  Toronto,  in- 
cluding the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  In  1978, 
the  gallery  received  a  grant  of  $200,000 
from  Metro  council. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  city  of  To- 
ronto and  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  amend  the 
act  so  that  Metro  council  now  will  appoint 
two  persons  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
gallery.  Members  will  note  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Bill  155  provides  that 
one  of  the  two  Metro  council  appointees  shall 
be  both  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  a  member  of  Metro  council. 


The  second  important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  found  in  section  3  of  the  amending  legisla- 
tion, whereby  the  board  of  trustees  is  entitled 
to  conduct  a  mail  ballot  of  the  gallery  mem- 
bers on  any  issue  on  which  members  are  en- 
titled to  vote. 

Under  this  proposed  amendment,  each  of 
the  17,000  members  of  the  gallery  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  voting  on  issues  on  which 
members  are  entitled  to  vote  without  the 
necessity  of  either  attending  a  meeting  of 
members  or  relying  on  the  judgement  of  an- 
other person,  through  the  use  of  a  proxy.  The 
mail  ballots  will  be  tabulated  and  the  results 
announced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say 
at  this  time  other  than  to  request  the  support 
of  all  members  of  this  House  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Kerrio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to 
support  this  bill  in  principle.  I  wonder  if  at 
this  juncture  I  should  read  into  the  record 
our  amendments  or  will  it  be  all  right  if  we 
wait  until  we  go  through  the  bill  clause  by 
clause. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  would  suggest  that 
the  member  wait  until  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Fine.  The  member  for  St. 
George,  who  has  quite  an  interest  and  a  per- 
sonal experience  as  it  relates  to  one  of  the 
amendments  the  minister  is  suggesting  he  is 
going  to  put,  will  deal  with  that  particular 
aspect,  so  I  will  not  touch  too  much  on  that 
at  this  juncture.  The  most  significant  part  of 
the  bill  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is  that 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  feelings  of  the 
17,000  members  of  the  gallery  as  it  relates 
to  voting  their  10  members  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  That  is  one  section  on  which  we  are 
going  to  move  an  amendment.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  in  some  respects  members  of  the 
gallery  are  going  to  be  able  to  vote  on  par- 
ticular matters  as  well  as  electing  certain  of 
their  number  to  be  members  of  the  board. 

Going  just  slightly  into  the  history  of  the 
gallery  itself,  at  the  outset  it  was  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Toronto.  It  subsequently  has  been 
funded  to  a  greater  degree  by  the  province. 
These  members  and  the  bill  see  fit  to  continue 
to  have  represented  on  the  board  of  trustees 
five  members  appointed  by  the  college  of 
founders.  Ten  members  are  elected  from  the 
membership  by  ballot  and  then  10  members 
are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

There  has  been  some  talk  relating  to  geo- 
graphical representation  on  the  board  of 
trustees.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  appointments 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  take  those 
matters  into  consideration  when  these  appoint- 
ments are  made. 
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Mr.  Wildman:  Why  not  legislate  it? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There  seems  to  be  some  diffi- 
culty because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
10  meetings  a  year  in  drawing  from  too  far 
a  field  in  order  to  have  good  representation. 
I  don't  know  if  the  only  way  to  get  around 
this  isn't  the  fact  that  the  17,000  members 
of  the  gallery  will  be  able  to  respond.  I  hope 
if  our  amendment  is  passed  that  not  only  will 
they  be  able  to  vote  for  the  10  trustee  repre- 
sentatives, but  will  be  able  to  address  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  very  important  and 
significant  questions  and  issues  that  are  raised 
by  the  trustees.  Given  enough  time,  the  mem- 
bership will  then  be  able  to  vote  and  we 
should  have  some  consensus  from  across  the 
province. 

I  don't  think  at  this  juncture  I  have  any- 
thing more  to  say.  As  I  suggested  before, 
section  1  and  section  2(1)  relating  to  the 
representation  from  Toronto  city  council  and 
Metro  will  be  discussed  by  the  member  for 
St.  George.  On  that  note,  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  amendments  we  are  going  to  put  that  we 
can  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  have  three  amendments,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  I  will  be  placing  in 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  if  the  bill  passes. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  That  would  be  the 
appropriate  place. 

Mr.  Grande:  If  the  bill  passes.  First  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  not  going  to  be  supporting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  must  be  right  again. 

Mr.  Grande:  After  the  short  discussion  or 
debate  that  I  am  going  to  involve  myself  in— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Within  your  narrow  class 
perspective,  you  are. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  the  best  reason  in  the 
world. 

[3:45] 

Mr.  Grande:  —I  hope  that  the  particular 
member,  the  Liberal  Party  critic  for  Culture 
and  Recreation,  will  see  fit  to  vote  against 
this  bill,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  recommend 
to  his  caucus  that  they  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.   Ruston:    Don't   count   on  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  realize  that  the  minute  that 
you  vote  against,  there  is  an  onus  for  us  to 
go  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  enough  reason. 

Mr.  Grande:  If  that  is  the  case,  if  you 
want  to  be  voting  continuously  with  the  gov- 
ernment, then  do  so.  You  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so. 


Mr.  Wildman:  It  is  enough  to  just  be  called 
a  jerk. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Any  time  you  stand  up  with 
them  we'll  remind  you  of  it. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Yes,  you  voted  with  them  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  make  an  assessment  of  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Grande:  Let  me  point  out  that  we 
have  no  problem  whatsoever  in  the  fact  that 
the  city  of  Toronto  is  going  to  be  relinquish- 
ing the  two  trustees  on  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  and  Metropolitan  Toronto  will  have 
two,  with  one  of  those  representing  the  city 
of  Toronto  as  well.  We  have  no  problem 
whatsoever,  since  as  I  understand  it  in  the 
past  years,  the  city  of  Toronto  contribution 
to  the  art  gallery  has  been  less  and  and  less 
and  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  picked  up  that 
tab,  to  the  tune  of  $200,000  in  1976  I  think 
the  minister  said.  I  believe  that  is  not  quite 
correct.  However,  regardless  of  that,  I  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  is  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  and 
not  the  Art  Gallery  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.   Foulds:    It   should  be,  but  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Grande:  However,  the  minister  feels 
that  little  step  from  having  the  representa- 
tives only  from  Toronto  to  having  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  representatives  is  a  step  forward 
and  I  agree  with  him.  Nonetheless,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  art  gallery  becoming  truly 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  strongly  against 
this  particular  legislation  is  the  idea  or  the 
concept  of  the  board  of  trustees  not  having 
open  meetings.  I  don't  understand  why  there 
is  this  big  mystery  about  the  work  of  the 
art  gallery  and  the  board  of  trustees.  What 
is  it  in  that  board  of  trustees  that  they  feel 
compelled  to  do  their  business  behind  closed 
doors?  What  is  it  with  that  board  of  trust- 
ees that  they  cannot  do  their  business  in 
openness  to  the  public,  having  their  meetings 
open  to  the  public  so  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  becomes,  I  don't  want  to  say  a 
responsible  body  because  I  really  don't  want 
to  say  they  are  not  responsible  right  now, 
but  certainly  there  is  a  particular  fear  that 
if  we  open  up  the  meetings  of  the  board 
of  trustees  somehow  we  cannot  do  the  work 
we  want  to  do. 

What  is  it  about  that?  I  believe  funda- 
mentally that  those  kinds  of  questions  have 
to  be  asked.  Is  it  an  institution  that  lives  in 
a  democratic  society  or  is  it  not?  I  have  a 
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distaste  for  closed  meetings  of  any  type.  How- 
ever, there  are  particular  times — 

Mrs.  Campbell:  When  public  money  is 
involved. 

Mr.  Grande:  — when  in-camera  meetings 
are  in  order.  A  particular  time  when  per- 
sonnel is  being  discussed,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  an  in-camera  meeting.  But  at  any 
other  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  business 
of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  is  conducted, 
the  trustees  should  be  able  to  discuss  that 
particular  business  in  an  open  meeting  so 
that  it  would  precipitate  or  encourage  the 
participation  of  the  people  of  Ontario  who 
would  like  to  be  at   those  meetings. 

It  would  be  unthinkable,  and  I  think  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  and  the 
Liberal  Party  as  well  would  be  in  agreement, 
if  the  boards  of  education  in  this  province 
decided  that  they  were  going  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  camera  all  the  time.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  if  a  municipal  council  de- 
cided to  have  all  its  meetings  behind  closed 
doors.  Why  is  lit  that  certain  institutions  in 
this  province  can  do  that  and  can  do  it 
under  legislation  and  other  bodies  cannot  do 
it  and  conduct  their  meetings  in  an  open, 
public  manner? 

Mr.  Pope:  What  about  people's  reputa- 
tions? What  about  painters'   reputations? 

Mr.  Grande:  As  I  said,  I  would  hope  the 
Liberal  members  would  see  that  and  would 
see  that  it's  moving  a  little  step  towards 
allowing  the  people  of  this  province  to  be 
able  to  participate,  not  necessarily  in  the 
decision-making  process  because  they  would 
be  there  as  spectators,  so  to  speak,  but  at 
least  it  allows  them  an  involvement  in  the 
issues  that  affect  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
on  a  daily  basis.  All  the  discussion  and  all 
the  reasoning  that  somehow  we  would 
jeopardize  the  work  of  the  trustees  I  think 
is  a  red  herring  and  nothing  else. 

The  second  amendment  I  have  if  it  ever 
gets  into  committee,  and  I  hope  it  does  not, 
deals  with  the  regional  representation.  It  is 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  We  should  have 
the  trustees,  especially  the  trustees  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council — in  other  words  by  the  cabinet — 
reflect  a  representation  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  cabinet  should  make  sure  those 
10  people  who  are  appointed  for  a  three- 
year  term  begin  to  reflect  a  representation 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  representation 
on  the  last  two  boards  and  on  the  present 
board,  we  find  that  outside  of  representatives 
of  Toronto  and  Hamilton  and  St.  Catharines 
we  have  nobody  else  on  that  board,  at  least 


out  of  those  10  the  province  appoints.  Again, 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  it  is  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  we  must  have,  especially  out  of 
those  10  people  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  representa- 
tion from  the  different  parts  of  the  province 
of  Ontario — be  it  northern  Ontario,  eastern 
Ontario,  Windsor,  southern  Ontario — and  not 
leave  it  only  within  the  environs  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  and  Hamilton. 

The  last  concern  I  have  about  this  legis- 
lation deals  with  the  proxy  voting.  Again,  it 
appears  to  me  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
is  to  say  to  people  who  are  members  of  the 
art  gallery:  "It's  okay.  You  don't  need  to 
participate  in  the  meetings.  We  will  send 
you  a  letter,  you  will  vote  on  the  issue 
and  you  will  return  it  to  us."  What  kind  of 
participation  in  the  decision-making  process 
is  that?  If  120  members  of  this  Legislature 
did  not  participate  in  the  debates  of  this 
Legislature,  and  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  sent  a 
mail  ballot  to  the  members  wherever  they 
were  and  said,  "This  is  the  issue  we  are 
going  to  be  concerning  ourselves  with  today. 
Do  you  vote  yes  or  no  on  this  particular 
issue?"  we  would  certainly  not  have  a 
Legislature  at  work.  I  hope  it  will  never 
come  to  that,  neither  here  nor  with  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  or  any  other  institution 
in  this  province. 

I'm  talking  about  fundamental  concerns. 
As  the  minister  pointed  out,  this  legislation 
before  us  is  nothing  but  housekeeping.  I 
would  say  to  the  minister  it  is  housekeeping, 
but  it  is  sweeping  the  dirt  under  the  rug. 
That's  exactly  what  this  legislation  represents. 

With  those  comments,  I  would  hope,  once 
again,  the  people  from  the  Liberal  caucus 
will  think  seriously  about  these  three  points 
I  have  made.  They  are  basic,  fundamental 
points  to  the  workings  of  any  institution  and 
to  the  workings  of  any  democratic  body.  I 
hope  they  will  think  seriously  about  it  and 
vote  against  this  bill. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  enter  into  this  debate,  because 
while  this  bill  may  be  brought  forward  as  a 
simple  housekeeping  bill  it  has  very  far 
reaching  ramifications  none  the  less. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Rueben  tried  to  fool  us. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  In  the  first  place,  the 
Liberal  caucus  is  opposed  to  closed  meetings 
on  general  principles.  However,  we  do 
believe— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Going  to  open  up  our  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Going  to  open  the 
caucus. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Open  or  not,  you  would  have  a 
hard  time  fitting  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Close  the  lights  and 
take  a  vote. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  would  trust  that  the 
alter  ego  of  the  minister  of  Comsoc  would 
permit  me  to  continue. 

We  do  believe  there  are  certain  matters 
which  have  traditionally  been  dealt  with  in 
camera.  One  of  them,  of  course,  is  per- 
sonnel. One  of  them  is  on  a  basic  issue  of 
property  acquisitions  and  I  want  to  make 
our  point  clear.  When  one  comes  to  the 
policy  of  acquiring  art  for  the  art  gallery, 
that  to  me  is  something  which  should  be 
open  to  the  public. 

I  do  have  a  concern,  however,  if  one  is 
discussing  an  individual  piece  of  art  and  an 
individual  artist,  because  I  could  see  some 
very  real  damage  being  done  if  that  kind  of 
thing  is  conducted  in  public. 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  terms  of  acquisition. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  In  terms  of  acquisition. 
There  are  those  traditional  areas  where  we 
feel  there  should  still  be  a  provision  for 
in-camera  discussion. 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me  a  bit 
about  the  sweeping  amendment  of  open  meet- 
ings of  the  board  unless  this  protection  is 
built  in  is  that  under  the  present  legislation 
this  board  is  able  to  appoint  committees,  and 
if  it  could  then  avoid  the  whole  effect  of 
the  openness  of  meetings  by  appointing 
committees,  then  I  don't  think  we  are  any 
further  ahead.  So  I  would  urge  that  we  have 
the  amendment  to  take  care  of  those  tradi- 
tional in-camera  subject  matters— litigation, 
arbitration,  personnel  generally  and  the 
specifics  in  a  choice  of  a  work  of  art  or  a 
discussion  of  a  specific  artist.  Other  than 
that,  I  concur,  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
do,  in  the  position  taken  by  the  third  party. 
Indeed,  it  is  our  position. 

As  far  as  the  regional  appointments  are 
concerned,  one  of  the  problems  I  have  is 
that  while  I  think  it  is  excellent  in  theory 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  at  this  point 
in  time,  without  any  adequate  provision  for 
some  kind  of  assistance  in  coming  perhaps 
we  won't  draw  on  those  people  who  have 
to  travel  great  distances  to  the  art  galleries 
for  meetings. 

Perhaps  the  art  gallery  might  do  what 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
at  one  time  did— and  I  am  glad  it  was  on 
my  recommendation— hold  at  least  one  meet- 
ing a  year  outside  of  Ottawa.  Perhaps  that 
could  be  worked  out  for  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  to  move  at  least  once  a  year  into 


other  regions  to  cut  down  the  problems  of 
those  having  to  travel  great  distances  to 
meetings. 

Certainly  if  we  are  going  to  mail  out 
ballots,  it  is  ludicrous  that  they  should  be 
mailing  out  ballots  without  sufficient  infor- 
mation upon  which  a  person  could  cast  an 
intelligent  vote.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  in  my  mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
these  provisions  what  the  government  is 
really  suggesting  is  that  we  concentrate 
more  power  on  the  so-called  executive  or 
board  group,  which  I  don't  think  is  really 
what  should  happen.  I  would  think  the 
trustees,  who  complain  often  as  individuals 
that  we  are  not  educating  the  public  suffi- 
ciently, would  be  very  happy  to  have  all  of 
the  participation  they  could  get. 

[4:00] 

I  can  recall  when  I  served  as  a  member 
for  the  city  of  Toronto  on  this  board  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  something;  I  needed  an 
awful  lot  of  education.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  we  were  looking  at  the  hamburger  as 
a  work  of  art,  we  were  looking  at  the  Elvis 
Presley  theatre  poster  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  was  ignorant.  I 
couldn't  see  any  art  in  either  one  of  them 
and  there  were  some  very  dedicated  and 
very  fine  people  who  really  tried  to  help  me. 
I  don't  think  I  was  convinced  on  those  kinds 
of  exhibits— or  those  kinds  of  purchases,  as 
in  one  or  two  cases  we  did  purchase. 

But,  I  think  the  more  we  open  the  art 
gallery  to  the  public  at  large,  as  with  travel- 
ling exhibits  and  the  rest,  the  more  people 
have  an  opportunity  for  input  into  what  is 
now  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

I  now  come  to  a  point  which  bothers  me 
greatly.  I  think  of  this  government  and  the 
title  of  the  party  in  power  as  the  Progres- 
sive Conservatives.  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  things  about  conservatism 
with  which  I  am  in  accord.  One  of  them  is 
the  historical  or  traditional  concept  of  some 
of  the  things  we  have  in  this  province.  I 
must  confess  that  it  fills  me  with  anger  to 
note  that  the  minister  has  come  forward  and 
suggested  a  proposed  amendment  without 
even  having  the  courtesy  to  discuss  the 
matter,  either  personally  or  through  his  staff, 
with  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Let  me  say  this,  the  city  of  Toronto  had 
the  art  gallery.  It  was  established  as  a  city 
of  Toronto  art  gallery.  If  the  city  and  its 
citizens  had  not  contributed  all  these  years 
since  1906  we  wouldn't  be  debating  this  art 
gallery  today  at  all.  I  think  that  that  tradi- 
tional kind  of  link  shouldn't  be  tossed  aside 
just    because    Metro    is    now    beginning    to 
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participate  financially  in  the  operation  of  this 
art  gallery. 

Let  me  say  that  the  city  of  Toronto  has 
already  appointed  its  city  representative  to 
the  art  gallery,  I'm  informed.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  members  of  the  government  party, 
I  would  like  you  know  that  my  understand- 
ing is  that  it  is  one  Michael  Gee,  who  is  not 
unknown  to  the  government  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  He's  certainly  not 
missed  though. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  not  really  out  of  keeping  that  the  city 
of  Toronto  should  have  the  right  to  appoint, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  understand 
this  is  the  last  year  of  the  city's  financial 
participation  in  the  art  gallery— and  I  must 
say  that  I'm  very  sad  that  that  decision  has 
been  made  by  the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  recognition 
of  the  historical  quality  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto  to  this  art 
gallery.  Certainly,  for  this  government  to  go 
ahead  with  an  amendment  without  even 
speaking  to  the  city  is  intolerable  to  me. 
Perhaps  we  can  have  some  explanation  as  to 
why,  once  more,  the  city  should  be  treated 
so '  differently  from  other  municipalities 
across  this  province. 

I  did  ask  the  Premier  at  a  luncheon  not 
long  ago  what  was  the  capital  city  of  this 
province.  Have  we  changed  it?  Is  there 
something  different  now?  He  said  he  wasn't 
aware  of  any  change  being  made.  So  it 
seems  to  me  it  isn't  unfair,  at  least,  to  con- 
sult with  the  city  before  this  kind  of  change 
is  introduced  by  a  minister  into  this  House. 

I  would  hope  this  does  become  truly  an 
Ontario  art  gallery,  and  that  representation 
comes  from  all  of  Ontario.  I  think  there  are 
practical  problems  if  one  has  to  be  present 
at  the  meetings  to  effectively  cast  a  vote  on 
a  policy  decision  being  made.  But  certainly 
not  to  afford  to  the  members  at  large  an 
opportunity  to  understand  what  it  is  they  are 
voting  on  is  to  me  totally  and  utterly  un- 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  find  myself  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  member  for  St.  George, 
and  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments. I  think  it  is  about  time  we  moved 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  into  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  not  to  North  Bay. 

Mr.  Foulds:  As  a  person  who  comes  from 
northern  Ontario  and  who  never  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  an  original  painting  until 
I  was  in  my  twenties,  I  frankly  resent  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  cultural  facilities  are  cen- 


tralized in  Toronto.  I  resent  the  fact  that  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  has  not  yet  truly 
become  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario;  that  it 
has  not  been  democratized  either  in  terms  of 
the  openness  of  the  meetings  or  in  terms  of 
the  access  of  the  people  of  this  province  to 
that  collection. 

I  get  the  press  releases  from  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
I  remember  well  the  first  time  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  moved  an  exhibition  outside  of 
the  hallowed  walls  of  the  actual  art  gallery. 
I  remember  the  newspaper  headline  was 
something  like  "The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
Goes  on  the  Road."  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  where  they  moved  that  first 
exhibition  outside  the  walls  of  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario?  Did  they  move  it  to  Brampton, 
or  to  Windsor,  or  to  St.  Catharines,  or  even 
some  far-flung  place  like  Peterborough  or 
Ottawa?  Heaven  forbid  that  they  would 
send  it  to  Timmins  or  Thunder  Bay  or 
Kenora.  Do  you  know  where  they  moved  it 
to?  They  moved  it  north  of  Bloor  Street  to 
Yorkville.  Now  that  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
their  attitude  of  bringing  art  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  has  been  in  the  past  very  limited. 

Mr.  Wildman:  They  were  very  parochial. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  not  fair,  Jim.  They 
were  headed  north. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  were  headed  north,  but 
they  didn't  even  get  over  to  Highway  11  on 
Yonge  Street  to  really  go  up  north.  It  really 
v/as  a  bit  disappointing. 

I  find  the  questions  of  places  like  the 
art  gallery  a  difficult  one,  because  they  do  a 
difficult  job.  It  is  a  touchy  business  to 
determine  what  paintings  you  invest  in,  what 
kind  of  sculpture  you  invest  in.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult business  to  choose  what  your  priorities 
will  be  in  determining  to  what  exhibition 
you  will  give  priority  in  an  art  gallery. 
These  things  are  a  matter  of  taste.  Often  it 
is  the  avant  garde  that  is  sometimes  unduly 
attacked  because  the  avant  garde  of  today 
may  in  fact  be  the  traditionalists  of  100  years 
from  now.  I'm  sure  that  that  has  been  the 
history  of  art  from  the  time  of  Praxiteles  to 
today. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  can  define  a  conserva- 
tive as  someone  who  worships  a  dead  radical. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  does  seem  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  more  openness  in 
the  determination  of  the  art  gallery  board. 

Since  95  per  cent  of  the  funding  for  the 
art  gallery  actually  comes  from  the  province 
in  one  way  or  another  I  was  tempted  to 
suggest  that  it's  about  time  we  brought  the 
art  gallery  under  public  control  as  well  as 
under   public   ownership.    I   know   the   diffi- 
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culties  when  we  get  a  minister  like  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Miss  Stephenson)  who 
is  saying  that  a  certain  film  cannot  be  shown 
in  the  schools  of  the  province. 

Heaven  forbid  that  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion should  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  in  any  direct  minis- 
terial responsibility.  That's  why  I'm  so  glad 
we  have  the  present  minister.  Even  though 
he  has  attempted  to  bring  pressure  on  one 
of  his  own  agencies  with  regard  to  that 
film,  I  think  he  has  a  broader  view  of  art 
and  cultural  objects  and  he  has  a  broader 
view  of  legitimate  controversy  and  debate 
in  the  art  world  than  does  the  present 
Minister  of  Education  and  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

It  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  minister  that  two  of  his 
agencies  do  meet,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  requirements  and  the  aims  and  objec- 
tives that  have  been  put  forward  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  member  for  Oak- 
wood,  and  by  the  member  for  St.  George  in 
terms  of  some  democratization  of  their 
decision-making  processes.  One  of  those 
agencies  is  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  which 
does  make  a  very  good  attempt  at  having 
regional  representation  and  at  having  repre- 
sentation on  its  board  from  a  cross-section 
of  the  interests  that  are  involved. 

I  would  suggest  also  that  the  much- 
maligned  structure  of  OECA,  the  Ontario 
Educational  Communications  Authority,  does 
have  regional  committees  that  have  a  genuine 
influence  in  debate  in  terms  of  the  policy 
of  the  board  of  that  particular  agency.  I 
would  suggest  that  that's  the  model  that 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  must  look  to.  We 
are  disappointed  that  in  this  particular  bill 
we  have  only  taken  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It's  the  reason  why  my  colleague 
from  Oakwood  recommended  to  our  caucus 
that  we  not  approve  the  bill  at  this  time, 
simply  because  it  doesn't  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario  and  it  doesn't 
meet  the  legitimate  process  of  decision- 
making and  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
population  out  there. 

I  also  would  agree  with  the  member  for 
St.  George  that  when  one  is  debating  a 
particular  personnel  problem  or  a  particular 
acquisition  or  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
litigation  it  is  legitimate  for  a  committee  of 
the  board  or  the  board  itself  to  meet  in 
camera.  But  I  suggest  that  the  principle 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  should  work  on  is  a  principle  that 
is  worked  on  by  boards  of  education  in  this 
province.  As  a  general  principle,  the  meet- 
ings  of   the  boards   of   education   and  their 


trustees  are  open  to  the  public.  When  they 
get  into  matters  that  deal  with  litigation  or 
deal  with  particular  personnel,  they  meet 
in  camera  for  that  particular  item.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  legitimate  process. 

[4:15] 

The  other  area  of  the  bill  I  want  to 
discuss  with  the  minister  when  we  get  to 
the  clause  by  clause  stage— and  one  that  I 
find  I  am  ambivalent  on— is  section  3,  which 
is  an  amendment  to  the  present  section 
5(a)(iii).  What  his  amendment  appears  to  do 
is  to  enable  the  board  to  use  a  mailed  ballot. 
I  gather  that  is  somewhat  of  a  response  to 
the  controversy  last  year  over  the  use  of 
proxies.  It  doesn't  eliminate  the  use  of  proxy, 
as  I  understand  his  amendment,  neither  does 
it  make  mandatory  the  use  of  the  ballot  and 
the  suggested  amendment  by  the  Liberals, 
the  proper  information. 

I  think  we  have  not  yet  quite  come  up 
with  the  proper  and  appropriate  mechanism 
in  allowing  members  of  the  gallery  free 
access  and  participation  in  the  decision- 
making of  the  board.  I  certainly  look  for- 
ward to  that  clause  by  clause  debate. 

Having  said  all  those  things  that  are 
somewhat  critical,  I  would  really  like  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  regional  repre- 
sentation on  the  board.  I  think  if  we  had  a 
representative  on  the  board,  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  from 
Timmins  or  one  from  Thunder  Bay,  there 
would  be  a  greater  likelihood  that  some  of 
the  legitimate  artists  of  the  north,  such  as 
Carl  Ray,  Norval  Morrisseau  or  Susan  Ross, 
to  name  a  few,  would  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. There  would  be  more  people  putting 
forward  arguments  in  terms  of  their  repre- 
sentation at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  than 
presently  is  the  case. 

If  we  have  only  representation  from  a 
relatively  small  and  inbred  group  of  people 
from  within  the  environs  of  Toronto,  that 
simply  is  not  good  enough.  Whenever  we 
get  into  a  particular  field,  whether  it's  art 
or  drama  or  the  legal  profession,  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  net  narrows  the  interests  and 
narrows  the  horizons. 

I  suppose  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
the  horizons  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
need  to  be  broadened  so  we  have  repre- 
sentatives from  the  northwest  and  northeast 
of  this  province  on  that  board  as  well  as 
from  the  southwest. 

I  put  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  business 
about  the  costs  involved  is  sheer  nonense. 
It  is  legitimate  for  the  board  to  pay  the 
$160  plane  fare  for  a  representative  from 
Thunder    Bay    or    $183    from    Dryden,    or 
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$124  fom  Timmins.  It  is  legitimate  they  pay 
that  once  a  month  for  them  to  come  down 
to  Toronto  for  the  meetings.  If  that  is  to  be 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  people  from  all 
over  Ontario,  or  at  least  repesentatives  from 
the  regions  of  Ontario  should  be  at  that  board 
making  their  voices  heard.  That  does  happen, 
I  suggest  to  the  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation,  in  his  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  Ontario  Arts  Council  and  the  Board  of 
OECA. 

I  suggest  those  are  not  insuperable  barriers. 
This  province,  as  a  province,  has  benefited 
from  the  resource  wealth  of  the  north,  time 
and  time  again,  for  over  a  century.  It  is 
about  time  some  of  the  benefits  of  that  re- 
source wealth  that  has  gone  into  things  such 
as  the  exhibits  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
be  returned  to  the  people  of  the  north  and 
to  other  areas  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  that  uranium  art  went  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  suggest  that  the 
minister  has  missed  a  golden  opportunity 
in  this  bill  to  bring  the  bill  and  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  into  the  20th  century.  He 
has  missed  an  opportunity,  which  he  should 
have  seized  with  enthusiasm  and  vigour,  to 
have  representation  from  across  the  prov- 
ince on  the  board.  He  has  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  democratize  the  board  of  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  so  that  its  meetings  would 
be  open  to  the  public  and  less  open  to 
suspicion. 

For  those  reasons,  unless  the  minister  is 
prepared  to  bring  in  the  substantial  amende 
ments  proposed  by  my  colleague  the  mem- 
ber for  Oakwood,  we  cannot  support  the 
bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hate  to 
let  a  bill  dealing  with  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  go  by  without  making  some  com- 
ment as  a  citizen  of  this  province  and  hav- 
ing taken  part  with  a  limited  collection. 

Mr.  Foulds:  For  a  change. 

Mr.  Deans:  Since  you  are  here  anyway, 
you  may  as  well  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  trust,  when  I  talk  about  art 
in  very  limited  and  very  simple  terms,  that 
even  my  colleagues  to  the  left  will  under- 
stand what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  probably  understand  more 
than  you  do,  you  middle-class  snob. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  would  you  speak  in  other 
than  limited  and  simple  terms?  I  don't  recall 
you  speaking  in  other  than  limited  and  simple 
terms. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  see,  Mr.  Speaker?  I'm  talk- 
ing  about   something   as   simple   as   the   Art 


Gallery  of  Ontario  and  the  past  potential 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  gets 
all  excited.  I  don't  know  what  is  going  on  to 
get  him  that  way. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  not  getting  excited  about 
that. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  try  to  intimidate  anyone. 
I  just  want  to  make  very  limited  comments 
about  this. 

Mr.  Deans:  Look,  your  plane  will  be  leav- 
ing in  two  hours  or  so;  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Look  at  him  going  on. 

In  any  event,  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Deans:  For  heaven's  sake,  so  have  I. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  say  to  the  minister 
that  some  of  the  things  I  have  seen  at  the 
art  gallery  should  make  us  proud  of  our 
heritage  in  this  province  and  how  we  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  some  very  fine  paint- 
ings from  very  fine  artists,  not  only  in  this 
province  but  from  around  the  world. 

I  recall  an  exhibition  two  or  three  years 
ago  dealing  with  how  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  has  been  able  to  accumulate  what  is 
probably  the  best  collection  of  not  only 
Moore's  sculptures  but  also  his  drawings  and 
graphics  before  the  sculptures  took  place. 

I  think  somebody — the  directors  or  people 
there  at  the  time — had  great  foresight  to  be 
able  to  accumulate  such  wealth  and  such  fine 
art,  because  there  was  not  universal  ap- 
proval of  some  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  the  great  divi- 
sion within  the  city  of  Toronto  when  the 
former  mayor  of  the  city  acquired  a  sculpture 
to  be  placed  on  the  front  of  city  hall  and  the 
great  debate  that  took  place  on  that  occasion. 

The  foresight  of  the  individuals  involved 
in  seeing  the  merit  in  acquiring  that  type  of 
art,  and  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  in 
acquiring  possibly  the  best  collection  in  the 
world  from  such  a  renowned  artist,  who  now 
is  universally  accepted,  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  in  this  province. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  at  different  times 
to  see  expositions  of  artists  such  as  the  Group 
of  Seven  and  others. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  was  bothered  by 
some  of  the  comments  made  here  this  after- 
noon in  relation  to  meetings  of  members 
of  the  art  gallery.  There  was  some  suggestion 
by  the  member  for  Oakwood — and  I  think 
my  colleague  from  St.  George  mentioned 
something  about  this  —  that  as  a  general 
principle  we  want  meetings  to  be  open.  This 
is  a  public  institution;  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  I  think  anyone 
involved  in  that  type  of  enterprise  who  has 
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the  best  interests  of  the  gallery  and,  in  fact, 
the  best  interests  of  the  heritage  of  this 
province  at  heart,  must  realize  that  all  of 
these  meetings  cannot  be  open  all  of  the 
time. 

There  are  discussions  that  take  place, 
whether  they  affect  personnel  or  artists  or 
otherwise,  which  would  be  impractical  and, 
in  fact,  would  be  very  negative  if  this  type 
of  discussion  took  place  publicly.  In  fact,  if 
it  was  public  sometimes  decisions,  because  of 
their  repercussions  out  there  in  the  public, 
directors  or  people  participating  could  not 
express  an  objective  interest  at  the  time  for 
fear  of  having  their  comments  reported,  for 
fear  of  doling  damage  to  either  individuals 
who  are  dealing  with  personnel  or  individual 
artists. 

Take,  for  example,  if  it  was  known  that  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  was  interested  in  any 
particular  artist;  the  fact  that  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario,  which  has  acquired  certain  pres- 
tige, will  acquire  the  works  of  a  particular 
artist  can  affect  the  market.  It  can  affect  the 
market  right  across  the  country  for  that  par- 
ticular art.  Reciprocally,  if  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  and  some  of  the  directors,  people 
knowledgeable  in  the  field,  in  discussing  the 
works  of  a  particular  artist  decide  that  a 
certain  artist  has  no  value,  they  feel  that  his 
work  does  not  warrant  or  merit  exposition 
in  the  art  gallery,  again  that  can  have  a 
negative  effect  not  only  on  the  sale  of  his 
works  but,  in  fact,  on  his  reputation  right 
across  the  country. 

We  in  the  Liberal  Party  feel  that  the  bill 
warrants  approval  and  support.  My  colleague 
from  Niagara  Falls  is  discussing  presenting 
an  amendment  but  we,  having  discussed  this 
matter,  have  some  reservation  about  saying 
just  holus-bolus  that  all  meetings  are  open. 
What  would  happen,  in  fact,  Is  that  it  could 
not  work.  I  say  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
that  if  we  were  to  open  our  caucuses  to  the 
public,  I  think  we  would  run  into  a  problem 
as  well. 

Looking  at  the  amendments  proposed  in 
Bill  155,  we  are  in  favour  of  the  bill.  My 
colleagues  will  be  discussing  a  proposed 
amendment  which  we  think  is  a  workable 
proposition.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  all 
our  colleagues  in  the  Legislature  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  problem  that  may  be 
caused  if,  for  instance,  it  was  written  into 
law  that  all  meetings  were  public.  I  think 
their  motivation  may  have  some  merit,  but 
the  result,  in  my  opinion,  would  make  it 
unfavourable  for  an  institution  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  acquiring  a  very  fine  repu- 
tation in  this  province. 


From  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 
I  think  we  are  arriving  at  a  point  where  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  does  reflect  a  gallery 
that  has  works  of  arts  that  reflect  quality 
not  only  for  artists  in  this  province  or 
country  but  across  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  has  spoken. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  This  is  for  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  second  reading. 

Mr.  McClellan:  No  questions  on  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  can't  speak  on  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  will  present  the  amendments 
when  we  have  third  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  second  reading  of  this  bill?  If  not, 
the   Minister  of  Culture   and  Recreation. 
[4:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  am  assuming  that  when 
we  get  to  clause-by-clause  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  address  some  of  these  points 
in  greater  detail.  I  would  first  of  all  like  to 
say  that  one  of  my  really  deep  concerns  is 
that  the  bill  with  the  proposed  amendments, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  opposition 
parties,  would  be  really  something  more  than 
a  housekeeping  bill.  I  think  particularly  the 
question  of  open  meetings,  the  other  ques- 
tion of  regional  representation,  mailed  bal- 
lots—the amendments  in  those  regards  would 
really  make  this  more  than  a  housekeeping 
bill.  That  is  what  we  started  out  having,  a 
housekeeping  bill;  we  make  no  apologies 
for  that. 

I  personally  would  be  very  deeply  con- 
cerned and  troubled,  and  would  plead  for 
some  understanding  from  the  members  op- 
posite, if  we  were  to  impose  upon  the  trus- 
tees and  the  members  of  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  some  measures  which  would  not  be 
wise  measures.  I  would  be  concerned  about 
that,  because  frankly  we  have  not  consulted 
in  any  great  detail  with  the  trustees  about 
the  question  of  open  meetings  nor  the  ques- 
tion dealing  with  regional  representation  as 
has  been  indicated  will  be  coming  in  the 
amendment  from  the  third  party.  So  that  is 
my  initial  concern— that  we  get  into  some- 
thing here  which  goes  far  beyond  this  being 
a  housekeeping  measure. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  can't  introduce  just  house- 
keeping measures. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Will  you  please  designate 
certain  days  as  housekeeping  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  other  question  was 
raised  by  the  NDP  representative,  who  said, 
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"What  is  really  the  difference?  Why  shouldn't 
we  open  up  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario?  Let 
the  general  public  see  what  is  going  on 
there." 

Mr.  Wildman:  Fresh  air. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  They  only  see  what 
goes  on  in  cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  "What  is  the  difference?" 
This  was  the  question  asked  by  the  NDP. 
"What  is  the  difference  between  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation?" 

Mr.  Foulds:  Tell  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Gentlemen,  I  suggest 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Tell  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  Art  Gallery  of  On- 
tario is  directed  by  volunteers  who  give 
freely  of  their  time- 
Mr.    McClellan:    They    are   not   elected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  — some  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed, some  of  whom  are  elected. 

Mr.  McClellan:  As  opposed  to  demo- 
cratically elected  trustees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  They  are  giving  of  their 
services  without  charge.  So  I  think  there  is 
a  very  fundamental  difference. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Just  because  they  give  it 
free  they  should  not  be  accountable  when 
public  funds  are  at  stake? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Whatever  happened  to  ac- 
countability? Don't  you  believe  in  account- 
ability? That  is  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  have  been  told  that 
most  of  the  board  of  trustees  contribute  as 
much  as  three  and  four  days  of  their  time 
to  the  work  of  the  art  gallery;  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  when  you  recognize 
some  of  the  outstanding  people  of  Ontario 
who  are  serving,  and  have  served  for  a  long 
time  on  that  board.  To  simply  say,  as  has 
been  suggested  here,  that  we  can  pay  their 
way  to  come  from  Timmins,  or  pay  their 
way  from  Ottawa  or  from  Lambeth  or  wher- 
ever they  come  from— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thunder  Bay,  Kenora. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Thunder  Bay,  or  Ottawa 
—I  would  suggest  that  in  most  of  these  cases, 
as  I  look  at  the  names,  the  cost  of  their 
transportation  to  and  from  Toronto  in  that 
day  is  nothing  compared  to  the  lost  income 
these  people  would  have  if  they  were  to 
charge  for  services  rendered,  or  for  income 
lost. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  give  it  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Wildman:  It  is  an  elitist  group.  Get 
some  workers  on  the  board. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  has  had  his  say  on  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
this  further  when  we  get  into  clause  by 
clause,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Grande:  As  long  as  you  keep  that 
attitude,  art  will  always  remain  where  it  is 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  But  certainly,  I  think  we 
have  to  very  seriously  consider  the  difference 
— and  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  here. 
Even  though  it  gets  substantial  support  from 
the  province  and  from  the  municipality  of 
Toronto  and  other  public  bodies,  this  is  still 
essentially  a  voluntary  organization — 

Mr.  Foulds:  So  are  the  boards  of  OECA 
and  the  provincial  arts  council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  — and  I  think  that  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

I  also  think  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
members  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  as  two  or 
three  of  their  speakers  have  indicated,  that  if 
we  were  suddenly,  through  an  act  of  this 
Legislature,  to  open  up  and  to  expose  the 
meetings  to  the  general  public — 

Mr.  Foulds:  Expose? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Expose?  What  goes  on  in 
those  meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  — at  least  two  or  three 
things  would  happen.  Number  one,  in  all 
likelihood  one  would  find  that  some  of  those 
people  who  have  been  elected  or  have  agreed 
to  serve  and  are  serving  as  volunteers  would 
resign. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Unlike  those  of  us  who 
come  to  this  House  who  are  elected,  who  lay 
our  heads  on  the  line  and  who  may  wake 
up  any  morning  reading  headlines  which 
severely  criticize  us  or  which  report  in  a 
great  and  flagrant  manner  who  we  have  been 
fighting  or  debating  with  friends  of  ours  or 
members  opposite,  these  people  who  serve 
in  this  kind  of  capacity  in  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  just  don't  want  to  be  subjected  to 
that  kind  of  publicity. 

Mr.  McClellan:  They're  too  refined. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  they  such  shrinking 
violets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Frankly,  they  would  leave, 
and  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  would  be  a  lot 
poorer  for  it  and  the  people  of  Ontario  would 
be  a  lot  poorer  for  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  many  left  after  the  big 
controversy  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  There  is  another  problem 
with  this  kind  of  sudden  exposure — and  that 
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is  what  we  are  proposing  here  by  suddenly 
telling  them  they  must  open  their  meetings — 

Mr.  Genua:  It's  called  fresh  air. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  — as  has  been  suggested 
over  here.  Do  members  know  what  would 
happen? 

Mr.  McGlellan:  This  5s  really  incredible.  In 
your  CCSD  days  were  your  board  meetings 
closed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  This  board  deals  with 
matters  relating  to  personnel.  This  board 
deals  with  matters  relating  to  acquisition  of 
art  and  the  sale  of  art.  This  board  is  a  work- 
ing board.  It  meets  nine  times  a  year.  If 
suddenly  everything  done  at  those  board 
meetings  would  be  public,  one  would  find  the 
agendas  would  change  overnight. 

Mr.  Grande:  They  would  refuse  to  meet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  All  the  important  decisions 
would  be  made  by  the  executive  committee 
and  the  officers  for  fear  that  this  would 
create  unnecessary  publicity. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  indicating  that  all  of 
those  gentlemen  are  unsavory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  What  the  members  oppo- 
site are  attempting  to  do  here  lis  to  demo- 
cratize, to  expand  public  participation  and 
greater  public  input  into  the  decision-making 
process  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Martel:  Right  on.  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  can  tell  the  members 
they  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  not  very  much  of  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  agenda  of  the  board- 
and  it  has  already  been  suggested— would 
change  very  drastically.  I  suspect  the  board 
meetings  would  become  largely  a  pro  forma 
exercise  and  we  would  have  gained  nothing 
by  it. 

Mr.  Germa:  Shame  on  the  board  members. 
Mr.  Grande:  And  those  are  the  pillars  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  not  giving  them  a 
very  vigorous  defence.  Come  on,  defend 
them  more  vigorously. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Another  thing  I  suspect 
is  that  if  members  wish  to  have  all  the  dis- 
cussions that  take  place  in  the  board  of 
trustees'  meeting  at  the  art  gallery  pub- 
licized, I  would  guarantee  that  inside  of 
several  months  it  would  become  a  very 
politicized  body. 

Mr.  Germa:  It  is  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  members  opposite 
have  said  many  times,  and  so  have  we,  that 


we  want  to  keep  at  arm's  length  from 
these  agencies,  whether  it's  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council  or  whether  it's  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario.  I  frankly  don't  know  and  I  don't 
want  to  know  what  discussion  or  what  fac- 
tors went  into  a  decision  to  buy  a  certain 
piece  of  art  or  not  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  accept  the  argument  of 
the  member  for  St.  George. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  don't  think  that  it  is 
necessarily  in  the  best  interest  of  this  House 
to  know  that.  If  it  is,  then  I  can  see  the 
day  coming  very  quickly  when  I  would  be 
asked  to  defend  the  purchase  of  what  some- 
body over  there  might  regard  as  a  foolish 
piece  of  art.  We  would  get  into  these  kinds 
of  discussions  and  these  kinds  of  debates  in 
this  House  when  it  is  really  none  of  our 
business. 

Mr.  Handleman:   Remember  Elie's  kids. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right.  Yes,  I  remember 
Riopelle.  It  still  looks  like  a  bunch  of 
spaghetti.  I  wouldn't  even  show  that. 

Mr.  Grande:  You  weren't  asked  to  defend 
them  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  feel  that  the  people  who 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  to  serve  on  that  board 
of  trustees,  those  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  membership  of  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  and  those  who  have  been  appointed 
by  the  founders  in  aggregate  are  an  out- 
standing group  of  Ontarians. 

Mr.  Germa:  Tories. 

Hon.   Mr.   Baetz:    Surely  we  should  have 
enough  confidence  in  these  people  to  say- 
Mr.  Grande:  You  don't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —to  them,  "You  make 
your  decision  without  the  whole  wide  world 
looking  in  on  it,  make  a  wise  decision  on 
our  behalf  and  we  have  some  confidence  and 
some  trust  in  you." 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  the  whole  wide  world, 
just  the  people  of  Ontario.  We  are  not  yet 
the  universe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  On  the  question  of 
regional  representation,  I  think  all  of  us 
would  agree  that  it  is  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  should  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  It  is  and  it  is  increasingly 
so.  When  one  takes  a  look  at  all  of  the 
exhibitions  that  are  going  on,  the  member 
for  Port  Arthur  should  know  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  extension  services  and  exhibitions 
do  go  to  Northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Germa:  About  time. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  There  is  an  increasing 
amount  of  this.  We  have  no  problem  at  all 
with  the  proposal  that  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  regional  representation  on  the 
board  of  trustees,  especially  with  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council.  To  some  degree,  that  has  hap- 
pened now. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  anyone  from  northern 
Ontario  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  At  the  moment  there  is 
not.  There  is  from  eastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  quite  a  different  story. 

Mr.  Handleman:  That's  just  as  good. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  mean  from  the  boondocks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  If  members  want  to 
introduce  an  amendment  which  would  state 
in  a  general  way  that  we  should  take  into 
account  or  keep  an  eye  on  regional  repre- 
sentation, I  don't  think  we  would  have  any 
great  problem  with  that.  Once  again,  I 
think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  must 
also  be  practical  and  that  we  must  get 
people  who  can  attend  these  nine  meetings 
a  year.  Don't  for  goodness  sake,  appoint 
someone  from  Port  Arthur  just  because  Port 
Arthur  is  worthy  of  a  representative  on  the 
board. 

Mr.  Foulds:  From  Thunder  Bay  or  Kenora. 
It  is  common  sense.  The  minister  is  just 
setting  up  a  straw  man — pardon  me,  straw 
person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  — but  who  is  a  person 
who  simply  doesn't  have  the  time  to  attend. 

We  would  have  no  great  problem  with 
that. 

These  are  some  of  the  very  general  com- 
ments I  wish  to  make  before  we  get  into  the 
clause  by  clause.  I  really  am  concerned  that 
this  bill,  having  started  really  as  a  house- 
keeping bill,  could  in  fact  turn  into  something 
that  is  far  more  sweeping  and  has  far  greater 
implications  for  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  from  members — I  think 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East  and  others  have 
said  it — the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  is  an  ex- 
cellent organization.  I  think  we  are  all  very 
proud  of  it. 

The  very  fact  that  the  King  Tut  collection 
is  comting  here  is  another  indication  and 
another  real  sign  that  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  has  worldwide  prestige.  It  is  doing 
just  a  tremendous  job.  There  is  the  fact  that 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  was  able  to  raise 
$26  million  and  was  able  to  complete  its 
tremendous  building  expansion  program.  It 
lis  now  fully  paid  for,  thanks  partly  to  the 
grants  from  this  government  and  from  local 
government,     but     thanks     particularly     to 


hundreds  of  people  who  have  devoted  all 
kinds  of  time  as  trustees  of  the  board  and 
to  the  17,000  members  of  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario. 

,1  would  just  plead  that  we  do  not  intro- 
duce something  here  that  will  and  could 
stymie  or  destroy  what  has  been  really  an 
excellent  organization. 

[4:45] 

The  House  divided  on  Hon.  Mr.  Baetz's 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  155,  which 
was  agreed  to  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes 
Ashe,  Baetz,  Belanger,  Bennett,  Bernier, 
Blundy,  Bradley,  Breithaupt,  Brunelle,  Camp- 
bell, Conway,  Cunningham,  Cureatz,  Drea, 
Eakins,  Elgie,  Epp,  Gaunt,  Gregory,  Hag- 
gerty,  Handleman,  Havrot,  Henderson,  Hodg- 
son, Johnson,  Jones  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Kerrio, 
Lane,  Leluk,  MacBeth,  Maeck,  McCaffrey, 
McCague,  McNeil,  B.  Newman,  Norton, 
O'Neil,  Peterson,  T.  P.  Reid,  Rowe,  Roy, 
Ruston,  Sargent,  Scrivener,  G.  E.  Smith, 
Stephenson,  Sterling,  Stong,  G.  Taylor,  J.  A. 
Taylor,  Turner,  Van  Home,  Villeneuve, 
Walker,  Watson,  Welch,  Williams,  Worton, 
Yakabuski— 61. 

Nays 

Bryden,  Cassidy,  Cooke,  M.  Davidson, 
Deans,  Dukszta,  Foulds,  Germa,  Gigantes, 
Grande,  Lawlor,  Lupusella,  Makarchuk, 
Martel,  McClellan,  Philip,  Renwick,  Swart, 
Warner,  Wildman,  Young — 21. 

Ayes  61;  nays  21. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
calling  the  next  order,  I  couldn't  let  the 
opportunity  go  by  without  welcoming  to  the 
House  after  such  a  resounding  government 
victory  the  former  member  from  St.  Joseph's 
Island,  Mr.  Gilbertson. 

CROWN  EMPLOYEES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  173,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Em- 
ployees Collective  Bargaining  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
minister  have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  9  I  made  a  statement  in  the 
House  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
Bill  173  later  that  day.  In  that  statement, 
and  in  my  earlier  statement  on  November  7 
dealing  with  the  resolution  of  the  Samuel 
Johnston  case,  1  dealt  with  the  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  the  need  for  this  bill  and  to 
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the  objectives  of  the  bill.  At  this  time,  I 
should  simply  like  to  remind  the  members 
that  the  wording  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Crown  Employees  Collective 
Bargaining  Act  has  been  based  on  a  recon- 
ciliation of  two  principles. 

There  should  be  an  absolute  minimum  of 
restrictions  on  the  entitlement  of  an  em- 
ployee to  a  full  and  independent  hearing 
on  a  grievance  arising  out  of  a  disciplinary 
matter.  There  is  a  principle  which  the  gov- 
ernment, and  I  think  every  member  of  this 
House,  accepts.  At  the  same  time,  where  the 
disciplinary  matter  involves  a  third  party 
who  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment facility,  there  must  be  an  assurance  to 
the  public  that  an  employee  who  is  found- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  there  are  a 
number  of  private  conversations.  Please  keep 
them  to  a  minimum. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  —to  have  committed 
an  inproper  act  as  defined  in  this  bill  will 
not  be  returned  to  a  position  in  direct  care. 

Honourable  members  will  know  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  public  concern 
about  this  whole  question.  In  particular,  the 
government  has  received  representations 
from  the  Ontario  Association  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded.  I  have  given  an  assurance 
that  the  views  of  the  association  will  be 
discussed  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

In  my  statement  of  November  7,  I  recog- 
nized the  co-operation  that  the  government 
received  from  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union  in  resolving  the  Samuel 
Johnston  case.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  the  House  that  the  drafting 
of  this  bill  has  been  done  in  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  union.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
union  for  their  co-operation  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  thank  the  opposition  parties  for  the 
understanding  and  co-operation  which  they 
have  extended  to  me  in  the  discussions 
which  preceded  the  tabling  of  the  bill. 

In  committee  I  will  be  proposing  an 
amendment  which  would  include  an  ob- 
servation and  detention  home  under  the 
Provincial  Courts  Act  along  with  the  other 
facilities  listed. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  com- 
mittee stage  we  will  be  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  section  1,  moving  that  section 
18(3)(a)  of  the  act- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  It  may  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  move  it  at  that  time;  in  fact, 
it  will  be. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  can  talk  about  it  now. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
on  it,  if  I  may.  As  I  say,  we  will  be  moving 


that  section  18(3)(a)  of  the  act,  as  contained 
in  section  1  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  the  words  after  "facility." 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
member  please  speak  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill  before  him? 

Mr.  McClellan:  He  doesn't  know  what  the 
principle  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  so  anxious  to  penalize 
the  people  that  he  can't  wait. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  am  very  happy  to  state 
our  support  for  the  amendment  to  the  Crown 
Employees   Collective   Bargaining   Act. 

Mr.  Conway:  Conflict  of  interest.  As  a 
former   civil   servant,   you   are   disqualified. 

Mr.  McClellan:  This  amendment  represents 
a  solution  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems that  has  been  before  this  Legislature  in 
a  long  time,  the  problems  represented  in  the 
Johnston  case. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  had  the  obligation  to 
protect  inmates  of  provincial  facilities,  in- 
cluding institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, from  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
had  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  grievance  arbitration  process  in  the 
public  sector. 

I  think  all  the  parties  who  participated  in 
the  negotiations  and  in  the  reconciliation  that 
resulted  in  a  solution  to  the  Johnston  case 
are  again  to  be  congratulated. 

Frankly,  as  reluctant  as  I  am  to  compli- 
ment the  government,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  real  accomplishment.  The 
government  is  to  be  congratulated  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Liberal  Party  that  this  amendment  re- 
presents, as  the  minister  said,  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  some  very  difficult  and,  at  one  point, 
almost  irreconcilable  differences. 

Mr.  Stong:  Stick-handling. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  member  for  York 
Centre  says  it  was  stick-handling.  I  don't 
think  it  was  stick-handling.  I  think  it  was 
a  piece  of  legislative  wisdom  in  finding  a 
solution  that  protects  the  patients  from  abuse 
and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  integrity 
of  the  public-sector  arbitration  process. 

Mr.  Stong:  It  deserves  all  the  priorities. 

Mr.  Worton:  You  have  to  admit  that  wis- 
dom is  rare. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  say  to  my  friends  in 
the  Liberal  Party  that  I  don't  think  that 
they  ought  to  move  to  amend  the  legislation. 
We  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss  that  in 
clause  by  clause.  But  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
produced  is  the  product  of  a  process  of 
negotiation    between    a    good    many   parties, 
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including     representatives     of     the     public 
sector  union,  OPSEU,  in  this  province. 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Roy:  That  doesn't  matter.  We  have 
flexibility.  As  members  of  the  Legislature 
we  represent  the  public. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  think  it  is  important  to 
understand  that  there  was  a  process  of  con- 
sultation and  discussion  with  respect  to 
developing  a  statute  which  would  maintain 
the  integrity  of  public  sector  grievance  pro- 
cedures, and  public  sector  arbitration,  and 
at  the  same  time  deal  with  the  problem  that 
the  Johnston  case  represented. 

This  amendment  is  that  accomplishment, 
that  balance  between  conflicting  agreements. 
I  say  very  strongly,  and  with  some  urgency, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  don't  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  play  around  with  the  public  sector 
arbitration  process.  You  are  playing  Russian 
roulette. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  have  never  played  it. 
You  have  never  played  politics  with  any- 
thing, have  you? 

Mr.  McClellan:  One  is  playing  Russian 
roulette  when  one  fools  around  with  the 
public  sector  grievance  process  in  this  prov- 
ince', and  one  is  playing  Russian  roulette 
when  one  plays  around  with  the  public  sector 
arbitration  process;  and  we  shouldn't  play 
around,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  think  that  the  intention  of  the  statute  as 
it  is  written  is  crystal  clear.  That  the  griev- 
ance settlement  board  should  not  have  the 
remedy  available  to  it  of  restoring  a  person 
who  has  abused  the  inmate  of  a  provincial 
facility  to  patient  care  work.  But  they  will 
retain  the  remedy  of  restoring  a  person,  in  the 
language  of  the  statute,  to  employment  in 
another  substantially  equivalent  position,  but 
in  a  position  which  does  not  involve  patient 
care  work. 

I  don't  understand  why  there  is  a  sense 
of  need  to  change  that.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly adequate  and  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Grievance  Settlement  Board  will  still  be 
able  to  have  available  to  it  a  remedy  in 
arbitration  cases,  and  that  remedy  should  be 
maintained.  But  it  should  also  spell  out 
clearly  the  courses  open  to  the  grievance 
settlement  board  in  an  arbitration  case;  there 
should  be  no  ambiguity  about  it.  As  I  said, 
we  will  discuss  this  more  thoroughly  when 
we  get  to  the  clause  by  clause,  but  I  would 
reiterate  that  we  intend  to  support  this 
amendment  as  it  stands,  and  I  hope  that  it 
is  passed  and  supported  unanimously  as  it 
stands. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  participate 
in  the  debate  on  this  bill.  The  only  reason 


I  do  so  is  because  I  had  such  great  concern 
at  an  earlier  time  in  this  House  when  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
brought  in  a  bill  called  Bill  154,  a  bill  I 
had  very  serious  reservations  about;  the 
whole  process  that  was  involved  in  this 
legislation.  I  may  say  that  we  on  this  side 
are  extremely  pleased  that  Bill  154  was 
withdrawn. 

When  looking  at  Bill  173,  we  know  the 
difficulties  of  the  two  conflicting  principles. 
The  rights  of  people  working  as  crown  em- 
ployees were  gained  traditionally  and  they 
want  them  protected  by  the  Grievance  Settle- 
ment Board  traditionally.  At  the  same  time, 
a  very  important  principle  is  that  be  it  in- 
mates in  institutions  or  patients  within  certain 
other  institutions,  they  are  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection.  When  these  in- 
mates or  these  patients  are  abused  by  some 
employees,  I  think  we  all  have  the  natural 
reaction  that  this  becomes  totally  intoler- 
able. 

The  normal  reaction— and  I  don't  think  it's 
a  knee-jerk  reaction— of  the  public  is  that 
when  one  gets  involved  in  the  sort  of  activ- 
ity that  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
Johnston,  that  individual  shouldn't  be  deal- 
ing with  those  patients  any  more.  Those  of 
us  who  were  not  all  that  familiar  with  the 
process  couldn't  help  but  deplore  the  situa- 
tion where  he  had  been  convicted  by  the 
courts  and  apparently  under  the  Grievance 
Settlement  Board's  ruling  was  given  back 
his  position. 

Having  said  this,  and  I  think  having  ex- 
pressed the  concerns  many  of  us  have,  we 
in  this  Legislature— and  I  for  one,  no  matter 
what  the  party  lines  might  have  been  on 
this  issue— could  never  have  supported  a 
bill  like  Bill  154,  a  bill  which  was  directed 
at  one  individual,  a  bill  which  said  retro- 
actively that  certain  proceedings  were  no 
longer  valid,  which  said  that  a  certain 
decision  of  a  board  was  no  longer  valid.  I 
can  understand  the  motivation  on  the  part 
of  the  minister  to  have  brought  forward  that 
type  of  legislation,  but  for  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  human  rights  and  civil  rights 
involved  in  that  sort  of  an  issue,  'then  the 
issue  and  the  principle  become  far  more 
important  than  the  individual  case. 

This  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
in  the  future  we  have  in  Bill  173  the  flexi- 
bility that  is  going  to  be  necessary.  But  to 
have  gone  back  to  what  was  intended  by 
the  minister  in  Bill  154  was  a  principle  that 
many  of  us  found  most  abhorrent. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Some  of  us  did. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  personally  could  not  have  sup- 
ported that  type  of  legislation,  even  though 
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the  minister  would  have  had  the  support  of 
90  per  cent  of  the  public,  because  the 
issue,  the  principle  of  civil  rights,  the  ques- 
tion of  retroactivity,  was  far  too  abhorrent  for 
people  who  really  believe  that  we  should 
never  get  involved  in  that  sort  of  process. 

Having  said  this,  we  are  certainly  pleased 
that  a  compromise  was  worked  out  and  that 
now  we  are  discussling  Bill  173.  I  must  say, 
looking  at  the  bill,  that  even  on  the  basis  of 
this  legislation  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
caucus  have  expressed  certain  reservations, 
even  about  this  bill.  My  colleague  has  men- 
tioned that  we  may  be  bringing  forward  an 
amendment. 

Our  concern  is  as  follows.  It's  difficult  for 
us  and  I  think  it's  difficult  for  the  members 
of  the  public  to  understand  that  once  you  get 
into  a  situation  where  the  court,  or  in  this 
particular  case  the  Grievance  Settlement 
Board,  finds  that  an  employee  who  works  in 
a  facility  "has  applied  force  to  a  resident  in 
a  facility,  except  the  minimum  force"— in 
other  words,  applies  excess  force — or  "has 
sexually  molested  a  resident  in  the  facility/' 
the  normal  reaction  when  that  takes  place  in 
relation  to  a  resident  of  a  facility  is  that  that 
person  should  no  longer  be  working.  Never 
mind  transferring  him  elsewhere;  he  should 
no  longer  be  working.  The  employer  should 
have  that  right,  which  is  a  right  I  think  most 
members  of  the  public  would  accept.  If  some- 
one goes  that  far  in  relation  to  a  resident, 
you  say,  "You're  fired.  That's  it.  We  don't 
think  you  should  be  employed  in  the  services 
of  the  government."  The  employer  should 
have  that  right. 

We  are  concerned  that  once  the  board  has 
made  that  decision  that  in  fact  has  taken 
place;  we're  not  talking  about  speculation  or 
anything  else.  I  take  it  the  board  hears  evi- 
dence, has  a  right  to  call  witnesses  and  so 
on,  and  makes  the  decision  that  there  has 
been  excess  force  used  in  a  particular  case. 
We  have  some  concern  that  the  board  can 
still  turn  around  and  "provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  employee  in  another  substan- 
tially equivalent  position."  There  is  a  problem 
there.  I  think  most  people  we  represent  have 
some  difficulty  understanding  that  if  an  em- 
ployee is  involved  in  that  sort  of  activity, 
the  worst  he  can  get  is  that  he  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It's  not  the  worst;  it's 
the  least. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  those  of  us  representing 
the  public  have  some  concern.  What  we're 
saying  basically  is  that  we  don't  feel  that  the 
latter    part    of    section    1    of   this    particular 


amendment  is  really  necessary.  We  think  the 
board  has  that  flexibility  within  the  act  now. 

If  the  general  process  takes  place,  as  it  did 
in  the  Johnston  case,  generally  speaking  you 
have  a  criminal  trial  and  at  that  point  a 
decision  is  made,  and  then  it  goes  another 
step  further;  it  comes  before  the  grievance 
board.  But  if  you  had  a  situation  where  two 
tribunals  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  excessive  force,  that  there  was  molesta- 
tion of  a  resident  by  an  employee,  then  at 
that  point,  why  should  the  employee  just  be 
transferred? 

The  employer  should  certainly  have  the 
right  to  say,  "Look,  I  think  this  individual's 
employment  is  terminated."  That  is  our  con- 
cern. That  is  the  concern  that  many  of  us 
have  about  the  legislation. 

The  reason  we  take  that  approach  and  feel 
we  can  come  down  hard  on  that  position  is 
that  the  rules  are  set  up  for  the  future.  We 
are  not  going  backwards.  We  are  not  saying, 
"What  you  did  last  week  we  feel  you  should 
be  punished  for."  That  is  what  we  found  ab- 
horrent about  Bill  154.  We  are  setting  the 
rules  down  for  the  future.  We  are  saying 
basically  that  the  latter  part  of  that  section 
is  not  necessary  because  it  exists  in  the  act 
now.  The  board  does  have  that  discretion 
and  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  legislation. 

We  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  unduly 
emphasize  the  principle,  that  if  one  is  found 
to  have  used  excessive  force,  to  have  sexu- 
ally molested  someone,  that  what  happens  to 
him  is  he  leaves  that  job  and  gets  another 
equivalent  job  in  the  government.  We  see 
some  conflict  about  that  approach.  We  put  it 
to  the  minister  whether  that  is  necessary  in 
this  legislation. 

I  have  listened  to  the  member  for  Bell- 
woods  who  seems  to  say  to  us  that  members 
of  the  Liberal  Party  shouldn't  touch  this  bill 
at  all  because  this  was  a  compromise  agree- 
ment. We  were  never  party  to  it.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  as  legislation  comes 
forward,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  at  it  and  as 
elected  members  it  is  our  duty  to  respond 
objectively  to  what  we  feel  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  this  province. 
To  be  told  that  we  shouldn't  touch  a  piece 
of  legislation,  I  find  somewhat  presumptuous 
of  the  whole  process.  That  is  not  how  the 
process  works. 

I  am  sure  the  member  for  Bellwoods 
didn't  mean  this.  But  he  is  one  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  bills  here.  He  has  had  amend- 
ments put  forward.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago 
in  fact,  we  supported  one  of  his  amend- 
ments. I  think  he  would  have  been  some- 
what   annoyed    if    someone    turned    to    him 
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and  said,  "Look,  don't  touch  that  bill.  We 
think  the  bill  is  in  the  best  interests  of  peo- 
ple of  the  province  and  you  shouldn't  tamper 
with  it.  This  is  a  basic  civil  right.  It  is  an 
agreement  we  have  arrived  at  and  you 
shouldn't  tamper  with  this  bill." 

I  am  sure  the  member's  connotation  did 
not  have  the  connotation  we  see  coming 
from  the  other  side  sometimes— a  bit  of 
blackmail,  "Look,  don't  touch  it  or  we  won't 
proceed  with  the  bill."  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
ber didn't  mean  that. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  look  at  legisla- 
tion, who  are  not  privy  to  any  agreement 
made  by  someone  outside  this  Legislature, 
are  entitled  to  look  at  a  bill,  to  study  it,  to 
discuss  it  in  caucus  and  to  propose  amend- 
ments we  feel  best  reflect  objectively,  not 
only  our  conscience,  but  the  people  we  rep- 
resent. 

The  member  for  Quinte,  when  he  talked 
about  the  amendment,  had  this  in  mind.  He 
objectively  proposed  something  which  he  felt 
would  make  this  bill,  or  would  make  the 
principle  of  the  amendment  as  proposed, 
something  reasonable  and  acceptable  to  the 
public  and  equitable  in  all  the  circumstances. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  are  in  sup- 
port' of  the  bill  in  principle  and  I  can  say 
again,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
issue  did  not  come  down  to  a  vote  on 
Bill  154. 

I  just  wonder  if  my  colleagues  to  the  left, 
who  I  am  sure  were  involved  with  the  con- 
flicting principle,  had  any  reservations.  I 
didn't  hear  anyone  from  that  side  say  too 
much,  but  I  for  one  would  have  had  serious 
reservations.  I  shouldn't  say  I  only  had  serious 
reservations,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  I  could  not  have  supported  a  bill  which 
dealt  retroactively  with  one  specific  individ- 
ual in  this  province.  It  would  have  been  a 
terrible  precedent  for  this  Legislature  and 
I  am  pleased  that,  by  having  Bill  173,  we 
were  able  to  avoid  that  problem. 

[5:30] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  But  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  somewhat  sympathetic  with  the  view 
that  it  is  a  rather  faint-hearted  expression 
in  dealing  with  situations  which  may  be  very 
serious  indeed. 

Remember  that  the  situations  contem- 
plated by  this  amendment  are  those  which 
exhibit  unnecessary  physical  force  and  sexual 
molestation.  I  would  suggest  that  both  of 
those  would  give  grounds  for  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. That  being  so,  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  the  grievance  board  to  find  employ- 


ment of  a  similar  nature,  and  also  in  terms 
of  appropriate  reward,  in  the  facility  but  not 
in  the  same  setting.  Then  that  person  who 
has  conducted  himself  or  herself  in  such  a 
fashion  would  be  removed  from  that  work- 
ing relationship  with  those  particular  resi- 
dents in  the  facility.  But  nevertheless  he  or 
she  would  be  protected  in  an  economic  sense. 

What  really  troubles  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  we  see  an  evolution  of  loss  of  direction 
and  authority  over  crown  employees  in  this 
province.  Now  there's  a  ministerial  respon- 
sibility and  I  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
minister  involved.  I  will  with  any  minister 
of  the  crown.  When  one  has  a  ministerial 
responsibility,  one  must  have  some  ministerial 
authority.  If  there's  going  to  be  an  accusa- 
tion and  a  condemnation  of  a  minister  for 
not  taking  a  certain  step,  but  the  power, 
the  legislative  authority  to  rectify  that  situa- 
tion is  not  provided,  then  it  becomes  an 
intolerable  situation. 

That's  what  grieves  me,  in  terms  of  what 
really  is  happening.  We  have  all  heard  and, 
as  a  government  have  been  accused,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  very  well  know,  of  having 
people  in  ministries,  at  very  high  salaries, 
sharpening  pencils  because  we  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Because  you  can't 
fire  anybody  and  that  type  of  job  security, 
I  suggest,  is  inappropriate  to  any  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  could  have  been 
what  hauled  you  into  court,  Jimmy. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  On  the  contrary,  I  may 
not  agree  with  the  administrative  steps— if 
I  have  in  mind  the  situation  the  honourable 
member  has  in  mind— that  were  in  fact 
taken.  But  what  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  you  can  tie  the  hands  of  the  employer 
to  legislation— in  this  case,  the  government 
responsible— so  that  you  place  a  government 
that  is  truly  representative  of  the  people  of 
this  province  in  a  position  where  it  can't 
control  its  own  destiny  because  of  the  job 
security- 
Mr.  McClellan:  They  have  to  deal  fairly 
with  their  employees.  What's  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  government  can't  con- 
trol its  own  destiny. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —of  employees  who  may 
very  well  be  guilty  of  moral  turpitude. 

Now  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  would  know  very  well,  being 
a  very  keen  student  of  the  law,  that  moral 
turpitude,  in  common  law,  is  a  cause  for 
dismissal. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  What  does  that  prove? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It's  dismissal  for  reason 
and,  therefore,  in  common  law  would  pro- 
vide grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  an  employee. 
Surely  someone  who  has  sexually  molested 
a  resident  in  a  facility  of  this  province  is 
guilty  of  moral  turpitude,  at  least.  So  while 
I  think  the  legislation  is  directionally  correct, 
as  many  of  my  friends  across  the  floor 
believe,  I  do  want  to  express  a  deep  con- 
cern that  we  must  not  lose  control  and 
direction  of  government  employees  so  they 
can  go  in  steps  or  directions  other  than 
government  policy. 

While  I  support  the  bill,  I  feel  it  still 
doesn't  go  as  far  as  it  might,  and  in  that 
regard  is  somewhat  faint-hearted.  But  I 
appreciate  the  reasons  for  treading  gently  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Stong:  Very  briefly,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  principle  of  the  bill  as  presented.  But  I, 
too,  have  the  same  reservations  about  this  as 
the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  and 
my  colleague  from  Ottawa  East. 

As  the  former  Bill  154  was  presented,  my 
colleague  covered  that  very  generally  but 
very  carefully  as  well.  I  agree  with  his  com- 
ments about  what  it  purported  to  do;  basi- 
cally, erode  the  fibre  of  our  system  of  justice 
as  we  know  it.  In  other  words,  it  took  away 
the  rights  of  an  individual  by  retroactive 
legislation. 

That  is  exactly  what  that  bill  purported  to 
do,  and  in  that  sense  it  was  unacceptable. 
What  has  been  achieved  in  Bill  173  is  a 
very  neat  balancing  of  rights  and  perhaps 
priorities.  I  must  tip  my  hat  to  the  respon- 
sible actions  and  the  collective  wisdom,  I 
suppose,  of  the  members  of  the  union  and 
the  members  of  the  ministry,  who  obviously 
have  arrived  at  and  preserved  the  integrity 
of  our  system,  which  is  based  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  That  has,  in  fact, 
been  accomplished  here. 

However,  my  real  reservation  arises  out 
of  the  act  in  the  sense  that  it  sets  down  at 
the  most,  a  guarantee,  and  at  the  least,  a 
guideline  for  the  grievance  board.  In  the 
event  someone  does  breach  the  actions 
described  in  this  act  and  does  impose  exces- 
sive force,  the  grievance  board  can  be  guided 
by  the  very  last  part  of  section  1  of  this  bill. 
This  states:  "The  board  may  provide  for  the 
employment  of  the  employee  in  another  sub- 
stantially equivalent  position." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  reserve  some 
order  and  some  strength  in  management.  We 
should  also  unfetter  the  discretion  of  the 
grievance   board    as    it   is   found   in   section 


18  of  the  present  act.  I  might  say  that  this 
bill,  as  it  is  written  up  now,  provides  us 
with  a  method  whereby  a  kick  in  the  head 
to  a  mentally  retarded  patient  would  guar- 
antee a  lateral  transfer,  or  set  up  a  guide- 
line for  a  lateral  transfer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That's  not  so.  It  doesn't 
deter  it  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  That's  not  right. 

Mr.  Stong:  You  are  talking  about  an 
equivalent  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  but  you  are  de- 
liberately—maybe not  deliberately,  but  you 
are  misconstruing  it.  I  have  to  be  careful 
about  using  that  word  "deliberate." 

Mr.  Stong:  It  is  open  to  the  board,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  board's  discretion  is 
fettered  in  this  sense.  I  would  think  that 
the  board's  discretion  ought  not  to  be 
fettered,  any  more  than  it  is  under  the 
present  section  of  the  act.  It  should  be  left 
as  it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
fettered. 

Mr.  Stong:  —so  that  if  the  board  comes 
to  the  decision  that  this  person  does  not 
deserve  a  lateral  transfer,  then  the  guide- 
lines ought  not  to  be  set  out  here.  It  could  be 
construed  that  the  board  could  read  that 
this  person  can  just  be  transferred  to  a  posi- 
tion of  equivalent  authority.  Perhaps  that's 
not  what  we  really  want  to  give  the  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  have  even  less  faith 
in  the  board  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Stong:  No,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  can  be  construed  by  the  courts  as  a 
guideline  and  I  don't  think  that  we  as  the 
Legislature — 

Mr.  Martel:  They  want  to  punish  the  guy. 
In  the  final  analysis  what  they  are  saying  is, 
"Fire  him." 

Mr.  Stong:  — should  fetter  the  discretion 
of  the  board  in  that  sense.  It  is  with  that 
reservation  that  I  speak  on  this  bill  in  sup- 
port of  the  fact  that  we  all  recognize  there 
are  behaviours  in  society  that  are  intolerable. 
But  the  degree  of  that  intolerability  must  not 
make  a  person  better  or  let  a  person  gain  by 
his  excess  of  force.  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  that  section  of  the  act,  although  the 
principle  of  the  act  I  certainly  support. 

Mr.  Martel:  You're  saying,  "Fire  him." 
Holy  smokes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Under  some  circum- 
stances I  would  too. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  just  interjected 
under  some  circumstances  he  might  fire  him. 
He  might  fire  a  lot  of  people  but  this  doesn't 
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say   "shall."    It   doesn't   say   the   board   shall 
move  him  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That's  right.  It's  a  guide- 
line. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  says  he  may.  What  my 
friends  to  my  right  want  is  that  he  dn  fact 
be  terminated. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh  yes,  you  can  cut  it  any  way 
you  want. 

An  hon.  member:  You've  had  your  orders 
over  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  haven't  read  the  act. 

Mr.  Martel:  I've  read  the  act.  What  in  fact 
you're  saying  is  that  you  just  want  to  dismiss 
him. 

Mr.  Stong:  You  don't  know  what  is  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  That's  not  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Martel:  Nowhere  in  this  amendment 
does  it  say  it's  necessary.  All  it  does  is  give 
permission.  Read  it  very  carefully.  It  says, 
"the  board  may  provide  for  the  employment" 
— "may  provide  for  the  employment" — 

Mr.  O'Neil:  It's  redundant.  You  don't  need 
it. 

Mr.  Martel:  — "of  the  employee."  No,  that 
isn't  what  my  friend  just  finished  saying. 

Mr.  Stong:  That  is  what  we're  trying  to 
say. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  listened  very  carefully  to 
what  he  said  and  that  in  fact  isn't  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  don't  understand,  Elie. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  he  said  was,  "Dismiss 
him."  He  did  it  in  a  nice  way,  mind  you,  but 
in  fact  he  said,  "Dismiss  him." 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Elie,  that's  not  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Martel:  There's  no  other  way  of  saying 
it.  I  listened  very  carefully. 

I  would  hope  there  are  those  of  us  in  the 
House  who  feel  that  somebody  has  a  second 
chance,  that  we  just  don't  dump  him,  that 
we  move  him  if  need  be  somewhere  else 
where  he  isn't  going  to  be  in  contact  with 
patients.  I  agree  with  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  on  that.  We  don't 
want  that  type  of  individual  doing  those  sorts 
of  things  to  people  who  for  some  reason  are 
in  one  of  our  institutions.  But  we've  followed 
a  very  fragile  line  here  to  guarantee  both 
ways  some  justice. 

If  we  remove  that  clause  then  I  think 
we've  virtually  removed  the  sort  of  justice 
we're  looking  for.  Somewhere  down  the  road 
the  guy's  got  to  work  somewhere;  it  could  be 


a  woman,  it  could  be  a  man,  it  doesn't  matter 
who.  Somewhere  they've  got  to  support  a 
family. 

I'm  saying  that  if  they  remove  that  then 
they're  saying  to  the  board,  "Your  hands 
are  tied  and  you  can't  do  it." 

Mr.  Stong:  No. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh  yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Roy:  Look  at  section  3. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  they  remove  it  what  they've 
done  is  successfully  removed  that  possibility. 
I  would  hope  that  my  friends  to  the  right 
would  reconsider  what  the  member  for  York 
Centre  just  stated.  Let  them  read  carefully 
what  he  said  and  they'll  see  that  I've  inter- 
preted pretty  carefully  what  he  said.  I  would 
hope  no  one  would  accept  that  position. 

Mr.  Roy:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Martel:   You  have  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I  have  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Discuss  it  on  third  reading. 

Mr.  Martel:  Are  you  from  York  Centre? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  that  the  record  should  be 
very  clear.  When  the  member  for  Sudbury 
talks  about  asking  us,  interpreting  our  words 
that  we  would  fire  the  individual — 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  This  is  not  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  a  point  of  privilege.  He's 
saying  something  about  my  comments  that 
I  didn't  mean.  He's  misconstruing  my  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I'm  sorry,  this  is 
neither  a  point  of  order  nor  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Each  side  has  made 
its  point. 

Mr.  Roy:  Someone  has  misconstrued, 
which  is  a  point  of  privilege.  My  privileges 
as  a  member  have  been  abused,  and  that's 
what  privilege  is  all  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Call  it  a  point  of  per- 
sonal information. 

Hon.  Mr.   Welch:   Point  of  clarification. 

Mr.    Roy:    No,   not   clarification,   privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It's  not  privilege. 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  abused  my  privileges.  I 
know  you  wouldn't  understand  but  what  I'm 
trying  to  say  to  you  is  it's  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It's  a  neat  way  to  get 
into  the  debate  a  second  time.  That's  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  it's  not.  I  just  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  amendment  as  proposed  is 
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not  necessary.  There  is  presently  under  the 
act  a  section  3  which  gives- 
Mr.  Pope:  Are  you  giving  a  speech? 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:   May  I  ask  the  mem- 
ber if  he  has  a  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Roy:  We're  not  saying  he  should  be 
fired. 

Mr.   Gregory:   It's  a  point  of  confusion. 

Mr.  Roy:  We're  just  saying  that  it's  not 
necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Quinte  at  least  knows 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
honourable  members  wishing  to  speak  in  this 
debate? 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  know  the  rules? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  When  you  get  back 
into  committee  you  can  continue. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  honourable  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  you  know  the  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  just  haven't  got 
enough  common  sense  to  know  what's— 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
House  leader  and  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  please  refrain  and  let  the  honourable 
minister  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Always  sneaking  in  some 
way  to  get  around  the  rules. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  sneaking  in. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

[5:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party  for  their  partial  support  of  the  bill 
and  to  thank  the  members  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  their  support  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East  is  childish.  He's  the  biggest  child- 
Mr.  Roy:  You  ought  to  keep  quiet  and  let 
your  colleague  speak. 

Hon.    Mr.    Welch:    He    is    an    embarrass- 
ment- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It's  odd  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  should  make  a  big  state- 
ment about  his  interest  in  rights,  and  yet 
he  doesn't  want  those  rights  to  be  extended 
to  both  sides.  As  was  very  eloquently  pointed 
out  by  the  member  for— 

Mr.  Stong:  York  Centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  No,  it  wasn't  him. 
I'm  sorry  about  that. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Good  try. 


Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  —the  member  for 
Bellwoods,  this  bill  does  give  equal  rights 
to  both  sides. 

It  might  be  valuable  if  the  members  of 
the  Liberal  Party  were  to  check  over  the 
dinner  hour  as  to  whether  the  board  does 
have  the  flexibility  to  do  what  they  are 
maintaining  they  have  the  flexibility  to  do. 
My  opinion  is  that  they  do  not  have  the 
right  to  substitute  another  job. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  took  two  or  three  of  your 
opinions  to  court  and  lost  them  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  If  they  will  refer  to 
section  18(3)  of  the  previous  bill,  I  think 
that  will  become  evident. 

If  their  idea  is  to  shorten  the  bill— their 
amendment  talks  about  striking  out  the 
words  after  "facility"  in  the  12th  Kne,  but 
what  they  are  really  saying  is  to  strike  out 
the  words  after  "employee"  in  the  10th  line; 
so  it  would  then  say  that  "the  Grievance 
Settlement  Board  shall  not  provide  for  the 
employment  of  the  employee  .  .  ." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  honour- 
able members  that  they  seem  to  be  pre- 
suming that  in  every  case  that  comes  before 
the  Grievance  Settlement  Board,  they  want 
to  reinstate  the  people.  That's  not  the  case 
at  all. 

The  Grievance  Settlement  Board  has  heard 
27  cases.  The  dismissal  has  been  upheld  in 
nine.  Nine  have  been  reinstated  with  loss 
of  pay.  Eight  have  been  reinstated  with  no 
loss  of  pay.  On  one  there  is  not  yet  a  final 
decision. 

I  just  don't  see  the  point  of  the  amend- 
ment at  all,  but  we  can  get  into  that  in 
clause  by  clause. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  start  our  work  in  committee,  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  might  get  some  indication  from 
the  members  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  any  divisions. 

We  are  going  to  do  Bill  155,  which  is  the 
art  gallery  bill,  and  then  the  crown  em- 
ployees collective  bargaining  bill.  During 
the  course  of  the  rest  of  the  evening  there 
may  be  some  other  work  to  do  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  committee  might 
agree  that  we  would  defer  any  divisions 
until  10:15  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  committee  agree 
to  that  recommendation? 

Some  hon.  members:  Agreed. 
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ART  GALLERY  OF  ONTARIO 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  155,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  understand 
the  minister  wants  to  move  an  amendment 
prior  to  the  section  that  I  want  to  move  an 
amendment  to.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  has 
decided   not  to   move  his   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  moves  that 
clause  (c)  of  section  4(1)  of  the  act  as  set 
out  in  section  2(1)  of  the  bill  be  struck  out 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"(c)  Two  persons  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who  is  both 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
municipality    of    Metropolitan    Toronto." 

Are  there  any  comments  on  that  amend- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  will  make  my  com- 
ment in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  raise  the  question  with  the  minister  as  it 
relates  to  comments  made  regarding  this 
section  and  the  request  for  answers  by  the 
member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell). 
There  was  some  concern  on  the  sort  of 
liaison  that  went  on  between  the  minister, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  city  as  it 
relates  to  the  choosing  of  representatives  on 
the  board  of  trustees.  I  would  ask  the  min- 
ister if  he  has  any  comments  related  to  her 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  make  a  comment  on  this.  I  thought 
perhaps  I  could  do  it  in  a  subsequent  amend- 
ment but  I'll  be  pleased  to  answer  that 
question  right  now. 

We  have,  of  course,  had  considerable  ne- 
gotiations with  the  city  of  Toronto  regarding 
this  amendment.  Certainly  former  Mayor 
Crombie  was  aware  of  this  and  realized 
that  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  city's 
grant  to  the  art  gallery,  and  with  the  money 
from  the  Metropolitan  area  coming  from  the 
Metropolitan  government,  that  the  appointees 
would  also  be  coming  through  Metro  Coun- 
cil. There  was  complete  agreement  on  that. 
Also,  Mr.  Arthur  Eggleton  was  aware  of  the 
amendment  and  approved  it,  so  there  have 
been,  for  quite  some  months,  discussions 
about  this. 

As  early  as  1977  I  think,  was  the  last  year 
that  the  city  of  Toronto  participated  finan- 
cially in   the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  recog- 


nizing of  course  that  by  dropping  that  grant 
and  the  grant  coming  via  Metropolitan 
council,  their  appointment  to  the  AGO  would 
also  cease.  So  I  don't  see  any  problem  at 
all  on  this.  I  think  there  has  be^n  full  and 
complete  consultation. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anyone 
at  the  city  of  Toronto  government  level  has 
objected  to  this.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  from 
all  sides  that  this  was  the  rational  approach. 
I  was  rather  surprised,  I  must  say,  to  hear 
the  member  for  St.  George  suggest  that  we 
have  simply  gone  ahead  and  made  these 
decisions  without  consultation. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hadn't 
planned  on  talking  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment but  since  the  minister  suggests  that 
this  was  discussed  some  months  ago  with  the 
people  in  Toronto  and  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  former  mayor  of  Toronto,  then  why 
has  the  rmnister  brought  this  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  bill,  since  the  original 
bill  was  drafted  less  than  two  months  ago? 
I  don't  understand  what's  going  on,  because 
in  the  original  bill  one  trustee  was  appointed 
from  the  city  of  Toronto  and  one  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  your  amendment 
you  changed  it  so  that  both  of  these  trustees 
come  from  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  one  of 
those  trustees  from  Metropolitan  Toronto  is 
a  city  of  Toronto  representative.  If  this  had 
gone  on  some  months  ago.  why  was  the 
amendment  not  incorporated  in  the  original 
bill  you  brought  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  think  this  particular 
amendment  was  s:mply  to  tidy  up  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  appointments;  that  rather  than 
having  the  dity  of  Toronto  make  the  appoint- 
ment directly  the  two  appointments  should 
come  via  Metropolitan  council.  One  of  the 
appointees  for  Metropolitan  council  is  still  to 
be  an  elected  official  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
on  Metro  council.  It  is  a  minor  change  lin  the 
modus  operandi. 

Mr.  Grande:  However,  you  made  a  mis- 
take, didn't  you? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  On  a  point  of  clarification,  Mr. 
Minister:  you  spoke  about  the  involvement 
of  the  former  mayor.  Our  real  concern  was 
as  to  whether  there  had  been  some  communi- 
cation with  the  new  mayor  and  coundil. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  These  discussions  have 
been  goinq;  on  for  some  time.  I  don't  know  in 
what  detail,  but  I  know  there  have  been  dis- 
cussions going  on  for  over  a  period  of  some 
weeks  or  months.  The  amendment  as  sug- 
gested here  I  understand  rose  as  a  result  of 
the  very  last  discussion,  which  may  have 
happened  in  the  last  month  or  so. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  further 
comments,   shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  moves  that 
section  2(2)  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the 
remaining  subsections  be  renumbered  ac- 
cordingly and  clauses  (c)  and  (e)  of  section 
4(3) (a)  as  set  out  in  section  2(4)  of  the  bill 
now  renumbered  as  section  2(3)  be  struck 
out  and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 
(c)  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  of  a  trustee  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (c)  of  subsection  1,  be 
appointed  by  council  of  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  just  want  a  clarification  here. 
My  colleague,  the  member  for  Oakwood,  was 
going  to  move  an  amendment  to  section  2(2) 
of  the  bill.  If  that  section  is  struck  out,  that 
would  not  be  possible,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'm  sorry,  the  question  is? 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  is  moving  that 
section  2(2)  of  the  bill  be  struck  out.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Correct. 

Mr.  Foulds:  My  colleague,  the  member  for 
Oakwood,  was  going  to  move  that  section 
2(2)  of  the  bill  be  amended.  If  it  is  struck 
out — 

Mr.  Lane:  It's  already  gone. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Too  late. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  it  is  not  gone.  That's 
exactly  why  I  am  risting  at  this  point  in  time. 
If  it  is  struck  out,  it  prevents  him  from 
presenting  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  can't  amend  it  if  it's  not 
there. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  I  want  is  some  clarifica- 
tion, because  obviously  the  section  my  col- 
league wants  to  amend  which  has  to  do  with 
geographic  representation — the  clause  where 
he  could  hang  that — was  left  somewhere  in 
this  mess  of  renumbering  that  the  minister  is 
leaving.  What  I  would  like  is  some  clarifica- 
tion before  we  strike  out  section  2(2).  What 
renumbered    section    of   the   bill   would   my 


colleague,  the  member  for  Oakwood,  use  on 
which  to  propose  Ms  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  your  question. 
However,  I  don't  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
chair  to  draft  amendments.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  chair  to  accept  amendments. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  appreciate  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  chair  to  draft  amendments,  therefore 
I  have  got  until  six  o'clock,  so  we  can  confer 
over  the  supper  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  just  want  to  get  one 
more  member  (in  the  House. 

Mr.  Foulds:  One  more  member  in  the 
House.  I  really  don't  think  that  speaking 
about — 

Mr.  Roy:  There  is  an  abuse  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Mr.  Roy:  Your  rules  are  not  my  rules. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  a  question  if  I  might,  and 
that  is  I  would  like  to  understand  the  reason 
why  he  ds  striking  section  2(2)  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  To  help  the  member  from 
across  the  floor,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
NDP  motion  addresses  section  4(l)(d)  of  the 
act,  and  he  need  not  have  any  great  concern 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
hear  with  these  other  conversations  across. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  is  that  guy  from  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  saying  something  that  is 
pretty  irrelevant  anyway.  He  is  just  trying  to 
talk  out  the  clock. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  an  amendment 
before  the  committee.  It  is  also  six  o'clock.  I 
can  place  the  amendment  or  recess. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  suggest  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  sure  haven't  been 
saying  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  can  deal  with  it  under 
4(D(d). 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  quite  right. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:02  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

ART  GALLERY  OF  ONTARIO 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  consideration  of  Bill  155, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
Act. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  has  moved 
that  section  2(2)  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and 
the  remaining  subsections  be  renumbered 
accordingly,  and  that  clauses  (c)  and  (e)  of 
the  said  section  4(3a)  as  set  out  in  section 
2(4)  of  the  bill  now  renumbered  as  section 
2(3)  be  struck  out  and  the  following  substi- 
tuted therefor: 

"(c)  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  of  a  trustee 
appointed  under  clause  (c)  of  subsection  1, 
be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  munic- 
ipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto." 

Is  there  any  further  comment  on  the 
amendment?  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Grande  moves  that 
section  2  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

"(5)  Clause  (d)  of  section  4(1)  of  the  act  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
which  persons  shall  in  terms  of  the  places 
where  they  principally  reside  be  geographically 
representative  of  the  population  of  Ontario.' *■ 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  in 
my  opening  remarks  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  what  this  amendment  does  to 
section  (d)  of  the  initial  act  is  give  effective 
representation  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  and  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  government,  in  its  10  appoin- 
tees to  the  trustees  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  On- 
tario, to  have  representation  that  is  geo- 
graphically located  in  terms  of  where  the 
people  principally  reside. 

The  minister  of  course  is  aware,  and  the 
House  is  aware,  that  in  the  appointment  for 
the  board  of  trustees  1977-78,  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, we  have  mainly  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Ancaster,  Waterloo  and  St.  Catharines  repre- 
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sented  and  we  do  not  see  in  these  appoint- 
ments anyone  from  northern  Ontario,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Niagara  Falls.  We  don't  have 
a  member  from  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Grande:  The  amendment  is  quite 
broad,  which  allows  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  to  make  that  particular  decision 
on  appointments  a  little  bit  more  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  in  terms  of  those  trustees 
being  representative  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario at  large. 

I  believe  that  the  minister  in  previous 
conversation  has  said  that  he  definitely  would 
be  in  favour  of  this  so  I  do  not  see  spending 
any  more  time  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  this  amendment  as  is  proposed  by  the 
NOP.  There  is  a  bit  of  contradiction  in  the 
amendment  insofar  as  there  is  another 
amendment  proposed  by  the  NDP  that  re- 
lates to  members  in  attendance  at  a  meeting. 

I  have  to  bring  this  into  focus  because  it 
is  very,  very  significant.  While  in  this  amend- 
ment the  NDP  is  suggesting  that  geographical 
representation  is  recommended,  in  their  next 
amendment  they  are  suggesting  that  only 
those  members  in  attendance  at  a  meeting 
shall  have  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot.  Now  I 
ask  you,  how  can  you  possibly  relate  the  two? 
If  we  are  attempting  to  bring  geographical 
involvement  into  one  amendment  and  then 
in  another  amendment  they  are  going  to 
address  themselves  to  those  members  in 
attendance  at  a  meeting,  they  are  so  diverse- 
ly opposed  that  one  doesn't  make  any  kind 
of  sense  at  all. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  support  this 
amendment  as  it  relates  to  geographical 
representation  if  in  another  amendment  they 
talk  about  those  members  in  attendance  at 
a  meeting  being  able  to  vote. 

I  hope  the  minister  will  consider  the  com- 
ments I  am  making  here  as  they  relate  to  a 
true  geographical  representation.  The  only 
way  that  can  happen  across  the  province  is 
if  a  ballot  is  sent  out  and  returned  from 
people  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  north. 

It  is  very  disturbing  to  me  to  hear  those 
members  from  northern  Ontario  suggest  that 
as  far  as  the  arts  are  concerned,  they  are 
not  represented.  I  would  like  to  share  some 
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thoughts  I  have  about  that  with  you  here 
tonight.  Some  of  the  comments  made  by  the 
northern  members  would  suggest  that  the 
citizens  of  northern  Ontario  are  somewhat 
lacking  in  mentality. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  They  are  repre- 
sented already. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Only  the  member  speaking  is 
lacking  in  mentality. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Because  there  is  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  world  as  it  relates  to  art  that  can 
have  its  artifacts  and  its  art  spread  across 
great  numbers  of  miles. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
arts  train? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers from  northern  Ontario  that  the  only 
way  to  have  a  significant  appraisal  of  the 
arts  is  to  have  a  central  location  and  I  tell 
you  with  respect,  I  come  from  Niagara  Falls 
and  I  would  be  very,  very  willing,  if  To- 
ronto is  going  to  have  an  art  gallery  all  of 
us  can  be  very  proud  of,  the  only  way  we 
can  do  it  is  bring  all  the  arts  together  in  one 
central  location,  build  an  edifice  to  display 
all  these  works  of  art  and  then  from  time  to 
time,  if  we  can,  take  parts  of  this  collection 
and  take  them  across  the  province  if  you 
will;  but  there's  no  other  way. 

Those  people  from  northern  Ontario  are 
selling  their  citizens  short  when  they  sug- 
gest that  we  are  going  to  have  displays  of 
art  in  remote  parts  of  the  province  that  are 
going  to  have  any  significance  to  the  art 
of  people  across  this  country.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  when  they  make  those  kinds  of 
comments  they  are  not  really  being  honest 
with  the  people  that  they  represent.  I  would 
say  and  I  say  it  very  strongly,  that  there  are 
not  many  jurisdictions  in  all  of  the  world 
that  have  great  art  displays  that  are  going 
to  spread  them  from  one  end  of  their  country 
to  the  other.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  central  location  and  should  encourage  those 
people  from  remote  parts  of  the  province 
to  visit  those  places. 

So,  as  it  relates  to  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman— I  thought  you  might  like  to  get 
me  back  there— I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
the  problem  I  have  with  the  geographical 
representation  can  only  be  done  in  one  way 
and  that  is  by  a  ballot,  by  notifying  the  peo- 
ple across  the  province  of  the  issues  and 
having  them  be  able  to  address  themselves 
to  the  issues- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  is  straying 
again. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —and  send  the  ballot  in. 
Thank  you  very  much,   Mr.   Chairman. 


Mr.  Foulds:  I  just  found  the  previous 
speech  completely  flabbergasting.  I  just  don't 
understand  the  point  that  the  member  was 
trying  to  make.  I  think  if  I  might  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  minister  that 
the  amendment  put  forward  by  my  colleague 
from  Oakwood  is  an  eminently  sensible  and 
flexible  amendment.  What  it  does  is  empower 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  to  make 
the  other  10  appointments  as  per  the  act;  but 
what  it  does  in  legislative  terms  is  suggest 
that  those  representatives  should  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  province  as  a  whole,  not 
just  northern  Ontario  but  southwestern  On- 
tario, eastern  Ontario  and  even  lo  unto 
Niagara  Falls,  so  that  the  representation  have 
some  kind  of  geographical  basis. 

Now  the  member,  in  his  previous  speech, 
is  obviously  confusing  two  issues:  the  issue 
of  the  general  vote  on  questions  and  a  gen- 
eral or  annual  meeting- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  I  am  talking  about  two  amend- 
ments, Jim. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —and  the  representation  on 
the  board  of  trustees.  I  would  suggest  that 
his  suggestion  makes  as  much  sense  as  hav- 
ing members  elected  to  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature from  Cornwall  or  Thunder  Bay  or 
southwestern  Ontario  send  their  votes  in  by 
ballot.  That's  the  logic  of  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  We  could  arrange  for 
Port  Arthur. 

An  hon.  member:  You  didn't  mention  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Now  there  are  a  number  of 
us  from  the  far-flung  reaches  of  the  province 
like  the  member  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  I  am  sure  and  the  member  from 
Timmins  (Mr.  Pope)  and  myself  who  would 
occasionally  like  to  be  back  in  our  ridings 
rather  than  sitting  through  the  madness  of 
the  speech  we  heard.  On  the  other  hand  we 
feel  it  is  our  duty  to  represent  our  electors 
here  in  this  chamber  whatever  matters  of 
substance  and  lack  of  substance  may  come 
before  us. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  amendment  put  forward  is  a  sensible  one. 
I  think  that  where  it  allows  flexibility  in 
other  qualifications  it  is  not  binding  in  the 
sense  that  geographical  location  is  the  only 
criterion.  I  think  the  minister  has  in  some 
remarks  from  time  to  time  made  the  point 
that,  obviously,  you  need  someone  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  and  that  of  course 
would  be  one  of  the  criteria.  There  are  peo- 
ple knowledgeable  and  creative  in  the  arts 
field  throughout  this  province.  I  cited  only 
three  examples  in  my  remarks  on  second 
reading.    Although    they   might    not   be    the 
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best  people  in  terms  of  the  board,  there  are 
artists  from  the  north  and  from  the  so-called 
far-flung  sections  of  the  province,  such  as 
Nerval  Morrisseau  and  Carl  Ray,  who  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  culture  and  art 
world. 
[8:15] 

I  would  suggest  there  are  knowledgeable 
people  in  various  areas  of  the  province.  Even 
the  present  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  comes 
originally  from  Sarnia,  has  been  known  as  a 
person  very  knowledgeable  in  the  world  of 
theatre.  It  wasn't  a  handicap  for  her  not  to 
come  from  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  its  imme- 
diate environs. 

I  would  suggest  the  previous  speaker  has 
misunderstood- 
Mr.  Kerrio:   No  way,  Jim;  no  way.   Read 
your    second    amendment.    Go    ahead.    Read 
the  top  line  of  your  second  amendment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  to  put  that  on  the  record  clear- 
ly. If  he  is  saying  the  appointments  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  should  not 
be  geographically  representative  of  the  prov- 
ince, let  him  say  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  asked  me  to  put  it  on  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  asked  me  to  put  it  on  the 
record  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  honour- 
able member  take  his  seat?  I  recognize  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  hope  that  the  member  is 
prepared  to  say  that  he  is  speaking  for  the 
Liberal  caucus,  when  he  says  it  wants  to 
centralize  all  of  the  exhibits,  all  of  the  dis- 
plays- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  don't  you  deal  with  the 
issue? 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  what  he  said— Metro- 
politan Toronto.  That  he  wants  to  centralize 
the  governing  body  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
I  know  the  Liberal  Party  is  having  a  des- 
perate time  achieving  a  foothold,  in  terms  of 
representation  in  this  assembly,  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  but  I  never  thought  they 
would  go  to  such  extreme  as  disavowing  the 
remainder  of  the  province  in  order  to  achieve 
that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Talk  to  the  bill. 

Mr.   Roy:   Who  is  the  official  opposition? 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
amendment  by  my  friend,  the  member  for 
Oakwood,  is  (a)  reasonable,  (b)  flexible  and 
(c)  simply  reflects  the  artistic  and  geographic 
realities    and   the    administrative   realities   of 


the  province.  I  suggest  that  it  be  endorsed  by 
all  members  of  the  Legislature. 
Pace,  pace,  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  com- 
ments? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yes,  I'd  like  to  make  some 
comments.  What  I  have  attempted  to  do, 
and  what  I  shall  do  now,  is  to  bring  into 
focus  another  amendment  they  have. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  That  would  be  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not.  I  shall  address  myself  to  their  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  about  time  that  you  did. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  the  first  amendment,  what 
the  socialists  are  attempting  to  do  is  suggest 
that  geographical  representation  is  recom- 
mended. When  they  talk  about  geographical 
representation  they  are  suggesting  that  those 
people  all  across  the  province  are  going  to 
have  some  input  into  the  amendments,  or 
legislative  involvement,  or  the  running  of 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  those  members 
is  that  if  geographical  representation  is 
recommended  there  is  no  way  you  can  allow 
only  those  members  in  attendance  at  a  meet- 
ing to  vote  on  the  important  issues  as  they 
present  themselves,  because  then  you  no 
longer  have  geographical  representation.  And 
that  is  what  you  are  suggesting. 

But  then  you  contradict  yourself  because 
there  is  no  way  you  can  have  a  geographical 
representation  without  allowing  the  voting 
of  those  people  right  across  the  province. 
That  is  what  you  are  suggesting. 

I  completely  understand  what  you  are 
trying  to  say.  You  are  trying  to  make  some- 
thing else  out  of  my  interpretation  of  the 
act  in  this  debate.  But  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  again  very  clearly  that,  if  we're  going 
to  have  geographical  representation  across 
this  province  then  you're  going  to  have  to  do 
it  by  a  ballot  vote.  You're  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  it  by  demanding  that  everybody 
show  up  in  the  city  of  Toronto  to  vote. 
That's  what  you  people  are  trying  to  do  and 
you're  not  going  to  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Grande:  The  critic  for  the  Liberal 
Party  persists  in  making  mistakes,  even 
though  he  has  been  corrected  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  could  hardly  say  he  was 
corrected. 

Mr.  Grande:  He  still  falls  right  into  the 
same  mistakes,  over  and  over  again,  every 
time  he  utters  a  sound. 
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Mr.  Lupusella:  You  never  learn,  Vince. 
How  come? 

Mr.  Grande:  For  the  second  time:  this 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  This 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  trustees  on 
the  board  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  To 
be  more  specific,  this  amendment  has  to  do 
with  the  10  appointees  that  the  province, 
through  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  appoints 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  proxy 
voting. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Got  it  now,  Vince? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  never  misunderstood  your 
motives.  You  hide  behind  your  motives. 

Mr.  Grande:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  leadership  meeting. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Your  motives  are  not  honest. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You're  not  honest. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  you  check  your  bed  every 
night  before  you  go  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  withdraw  that  statement — 
that  his  motives  are  dishonest? 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Why  don't  you  eject  him? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yes,  I  will.  They're  not  dis- 
honest probably.  They're  misguided. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  honourable  mem- 
ber withdraw? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yes,  I  will  withdraw. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  honourable  member 
has  withdrawn.  The  member  for  Oakwood 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  He's  as  misguided  as  I 
am. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  point  has  been  made  very  clear,  if  not 
to  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  at  least  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
We're  not  talking  about  voting  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  We're  not  talking  about 
proxy  voting  at  all.  We're  talking  about  the 
membership  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Ontario  art  gallery.  That's  all. 

Specifically,  we're  talking  about  the  10 
appointees  on  that  board  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  What  we're  saying  in 
essence  is  this— and  the  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  and  I'm  sure  the  members 
opposite  agree  and  concur  with  this— that 
those  10  people  should  be  more  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario. Because,  after  all,  as  we  pointed  out, 
it  is  called  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  That's 
the  point 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  In  speaking  to  the 
amendment  to  this  bill,  the  amendment  put 
forward  by  my  socialist  colleague  from  Oak- 
wood,  I,  as  a  socialist  from  Cambridge, 
would  like  to  support  the  amendment  It 
would  appear  that  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  as  usual,  has  neither  read  the  bill 
thoroughly  nor  does  he  have  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  what  my  colleague  from 
Oakwood  is  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Too  much  so— that's  what  you 
cats  can't  understand.  I  know  exactly  what 
your  motives  are. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Throw  him  out. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Stop  imputing  motives.  It  is 
against  the  rules. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Be  honest. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Cambridge  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  As  has  been  said  by  the 
member  for  Oakwood  there  are,  I  believe, 
some  10  trustees  of  the  art  gallery  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  No- 
where in  the  present  act  does  it  state  that 
those  10  trustees  must  be  geographically  rep- 
resentative of  persons  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

What  my  colleague  is  attempting  to  do  is 
ensure  that  people  working  within  the  arts, 
or  the  arts  councils,  or  the  art  galleries 
throughout  the  entire  province,  do  in  fact 
have  representation  within  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario. 

This  is  relatively  important  because  the 
arts  in  Ontario  are  growing  rapidly.  More 
and  more  people  are  enjoying  the  existing 
art  painted  by,  written  by,  sculptured  by 
and  enjoyed  by  many  Ontario  people. 

I'm  sure  that  members  on  both  sides  of 
this  House  are  aware  that,  in  Kitchener,  they 
are  now  in  the  process  of  building  a  very 
large  arts  centre.  I  would  hate  to  think  that 
persons  involved  in  that  arts  centre  in  the 
Kitchener  area  could  not,  in  fact,  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  a  trustee  or  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

I  honestly  feel  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  who  I  understand  comes  from  a  tourist 
area,  is  looking  at  the  art  gallery  as  a  tourist 
attraction,  rather  than  what  it  is.  It  is  a  place 
where  the  art  works  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  gathered  and  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
able  to  enjoy  them. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Michelangelo  didn't  come  from 
a  tourist  centre. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh?  I  thought  Rome  had  a 
pretty  booming  tourist  business. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about  and  you  know  it. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Neither  do  you. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You'd  better  believe  I  do. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Who  was  Michelangelo? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  think  the  comments 
made  by  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  speak 
for  themselves.  I'm  sure  anyone  who  reads 
Hansard  will  understand  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
have  knowledge  of  what  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Oakwood,  is  attempting  to  do. 

I  can  only  suggest  to  you  that  in  fairness 
of  what  I  think  probably  the  original  intent 
of  the  bill  was,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  could,  in  fact,  appoint  10  trustees. 
I'm  quite  certain  at  that  time  the  bill  en- 
visaged the  opportunity  for  persons  through- 
out all  of  Ontario  to  receive  one  of  those 
appointments.  The  amendment  being  moved 
tonight  by  the  member  for  Oakwood  would 
ensure  that.  I  think  it's  an  excellent  amend- 
ment and  I  would  encourage  all  members  of 
the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  certainly  will  address  myself 
to  the  amendment. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  amendment. 
I  have  to  share  a  thought  with  you  tonight 
that  is  very  significant.  Those  people  who 
are  selected  from  across  the  province  are 
expected  to  attend  some  10  meetings  a  year 
in  Toronto  to  do  the  business  of  the  arts 
council. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  not  the  arts  council.  Point 
of  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  It's 
not  the  arts  council. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  been  the  experience  of 
those  people  who  have  been  involved,  who 
are  very  interested  in  the  arts  council  as  it 
relates  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, that  unless  you're  able  to  attend  the 
meetings,  unless  you're  willing  to  attend  the 
meetings,  it  just  doesn't  happen.  They  have 
had  the  experience. 

If  you  want  to  relate  any  kind  of  in- 
volvement of  this  Legislature  to  any  particu- 
lar field,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  people 
who  are  on  the  scene.  It's  been  the  experi- 
ence of  those  people  in  the  arts  council  that 
if  you — 

Mr.  Foulds:   It's  not  the  arts  council. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You're  talking  to  the  wrong 
bill  again. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I'm  not  talking  to  the  wrong 
bill. 

Mr.  Grande:  The  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
is  continually  confusing  the  Ontario  art  gal- 
lery   with    the    Ontario    Arts    Council.    No 


wonder  he's  having  such  problems  with  his 
name. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  it's  the  only  significant  thing 
you  have  to  offer  to  this  debate,  you're  in 
dire  trouble.  The  significance  of  what  I  have 
to  say  is  more  important  than  one  word  in 
what  I'm  suggesting. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You're  getting  your  facts 
wrong. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  want  to  tell  you  that  doesn't 
alter  in  any  way  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  If  you  don't  understand  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  and  if  you  would  revert 
to  some  kind  of  a  minor  discrepancy  in  one 
word,  in  the  tone  I  use,  then  you  are  in 
serious  trouble. 

Mr.  Grande:  You  are  talking  about  two 
different  institutions. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  My  concern  as  it  relates  to  the 
amendment  before  us  is  that  when  people 
are  chosen  from  too  far  afield  they  do  not, 
and  they  cannot,  attend  regularly  the  meet- 
ings. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  not? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Of  course  they  can. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Because  it's  been  recorded  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  has  not  been  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Where? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  After  two  or  three  meetings 
those  people  who  come  from  too  far  afield 
just  do  not  come  out  any  more  to  make  true 
representation  to  the  particular  application 
they  have  been  elected  to. 
[8:30] 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario — as  now  you  want  me  to  be  so  spe- 
cific, and  I  will — in  the  original  concept  was 
not  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  it  was  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Toronto.  As  such,  very  many  dedi- 
cated people  kept  it  in  place  until  the  provin- 
cial government  got  involved  and  now  we  can 
refer  to  it  properly.  And,  Tony,  if  it  bothers 
you  that  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  then  I'll  say  to  you  it  is  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario.  Does  that  satisfy  you 
now? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  does.  You  are  getting 
close. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  on  the  right 
amendment. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  doesn't  take  away  from  any 
argument  I've  presented  here  before  and  I'll 
make  the  argument  again  now.  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  true  representation 
and  build  a  worthwhile  art  gallery  in  the 
finest   city   in   Ontario    I   can't   believe   you 
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could  become  so  parochial  that  you're  going 
to  attempt  to  make  something  else  out  of  this 
bill  before  us.  If  you're  going  to  attempt  to 
suggest  that  unless  we  move  part  of  the  art 
collection  to  northern  Ontario  and  play 
strictly  the  politics  of  this  game,  you're  not 
being  honest  with  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  ask  the  mem- 
ber to  withdraw  that  remark. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  He  didn't  say  anything  that 
wasn't  true. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  point  of  privilege? 
Mr.   Grande:   Yes.   I   think  the   gentleman 
who  was  speaking,  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  referred  to  me  by  my  first  name,  first 
of  all- 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Picky,  picky. 

Mr.  Grande:  —and  then  he  mentioned  that 
I'm  not  being  honest. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Are  you  honest? 

Mr.  Grande:  Let  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls   withdraw  that  remark   immediately. 

An  hon.  member:  We  can  have  a  special 
debate  on  that. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  listened  to  it  very  care- 
fully and  I  felt  it  was  not  out  of  order.  The 
member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  a  new  stand  for  a 
Liberal. 

Mr.  Grande:  It  doesn't  make  sense  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  bill  that's  before  us.  I'm 
disturbed  the  members  on  my  left  didn't 
see  fit  to  support  the  bill  on  second  reading. 

To  make  the  kind  of  noise  and  issue  they 
are  making  about  the  amendment  seems  very 
strange  when  they  were  not  even  willing 
to  have  this  moved  to  this  committee  for 
debate.  Isn't  it  strange  that  group  of  peo- 
ple over  there  who  wouldn't  have  us  address 
ourselves  to  this  very  worthwhile  bill  would 
make  the  kind  of  noises  they're  making  over 
there  now? 

It's  grossly  unfair.  What  you  should  do 
is  sit  in  your  place  and  mind  your  business. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  honourable 
member  make  some  noises  towards  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  you  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  you're  right. 
I'll  get  back  to  the  amendment.  I  think  those 
remarks  had  to  be  made. 


The  fact  is  that  when  we  talk  about  geo- 
graphical representation,  it  is  only  significant 
for  those  people  who  are  from  those  wide 
reaches  of  Ontario  that  can  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  trustees  of  the  art  gallery.  And 
I'm  suggesting  to  those  on  my  left  that  such 
is  not  the  case  and  this  amendment  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  address  my  remarks  through  you  to  the 
minister.  I'm  sure  the  minister  knows  many 
boards  and  agencies.  I  think  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Wiseman)  mentioned 
a  number  of  them  that  were  a  part  of  the 
government  structure  that  have  representa- 
tion from  across  the  province.  I  think  that  is 
a  principle  worth  continuing  and  expanding. 

I'm  sure  the  minister  also  knows  that 
those  people  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  are  talked  to  before 
the  actual  appointment  becomes  a  fact.  I 
suggest  to  the  minister  that  is  one  of  the 
things  the  minister  and  whoever  sounds 
out  their  availability  makes  very  clear  to 
those  people— that  they  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  and  perform  their  duties, 
otherwise  the  recommendations  of  their  ap- 
pointments would  not  go  forward  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  I  think 
that's  a  matter  of  process  the  minister  under- 
stands, if  not  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  and  to  the  minister  that  those  people 
from  regions  of  the  province  other  than 
Metropolitan  Toronto  who  have  accepted 
responsibility  with  other  boards  and  agencies, 
such  as  OEAC  and  the  Ontario  Arts  Council, 
have  fulfilled  those  responsibilities  admirably, 
both  in  attendance  and  in  their  contribution 
to  the  proceedings  of  those  bodies.  I  would 
suggest  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
wouldn't  be  the  same  with  any  appointees 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  because  the  minister  knows,  as  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  may  not  know,  that 
the  plane  has  been  invented  and  people  are 
able  to  travel  from  Timmins,  Sudbury,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Kenora  or  Thunder  Bay  in  a 
couple  of  hours  to  get  to  a  meeting  in  To- 
ronto and  get  back  the  same  evening  or 
sometimes  the  following  day.  Lo,  even  peo- 
ple from  Parry  Sound  could  drive  down  and 
participate  in  the  meetings.  I  think  it  just 
makes  common  sense  and  I  would  like  the 
minister's  response  and  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  think  all  parties  are 
agreed  that  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  has 
indeed  become  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 
That  is  something  all  of  us  have  been  hoping 
for  and  planning  for  and  it  is  being  imple- 
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merited.  I  agree  with  the  comment  made 
over  there  that  we  are  for  the  moment  ad- 
dressing ourselves  really  to  the  question  of 
the  10  appointees  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council.  I  think  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  these  10  appointees  should  be 
geographically  representative  of  the  entire 
province.  I  have  no  great  problems  with  that 
in  principle.   Nobody  argues  against  that. 

We  have  heard  a  very  eloquent  statement 
by  the  representative  from  Thunder  Bay 
about  the  need  for  someone  from  Thunder 
Bay  or  that  district  to  represent  that  area  of 
the  province  on  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  I 
have  heard  an  equally  eloquent  request  made 
by  my  colleague  from— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Fort  William. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Fort  William,  from 
Mickey,  if  I  can  call  him  by  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  He  has  made  an  equally 
strong  statement  and  eloquent  request  that 
there  should  be  representation.  I  think  we 
are  all  agreed  that  there  should  be  province- 
wide  representation  from  these  10  appointees. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Then  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Absolutely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  think  we  would  also 
agree  that  at  the  present  time  perhaps  that 
representation  has  not  advanced  quite  as  far 
as  it  should.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time, 
five  appointees  are  from  Toronto  and  five  are 
from  outside  Toronto.  The  five  persons  from 
outside  of  Toronto  are  from  Cobourg,  Hamil- 
ton, Lambeth,  Ottawa  and  St.  Catharines. 
There  is  applause  here  from  the  representa- 
tive for  St.  Catharines.  That's  close  enough 
to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  council  and  the  cabinet  are  aware  of 
the  need  to  work  harder  at  this  geographic 
representation. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Then  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  haven't  'been  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  problem  with  this 
particular  motion  as  it  stands  is  really  how  to 
implement  it  in  a  meaningful  way.  I  suspect 
that  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  made  a 
gigantic  elliptical  leap  in  rationalization  here 
tonight  or  in  logic  when  he  kind  of  brought 
it  all  together.  And  for  that  reason,  said  he 
was  opposed  to  the  amendment.  Because  1 
know  what  he  was  after,  I  certainly  could 
agree  with  him.  I  could  understand  what  he 
was  after.  I  could  understand  why  he  really 
wasn't  in  favour  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. As  I  say,  the  leap  in  rationalization 
was   somewhat   elliptical,   but   it   was   there 


nevertheless  and  I  can  fully  understand  what 
he  was  after. 

I  can  assure  everyone  in  the  House  that 
we  are  committed  to  a  proper  geographical 
representation  according  to  the  population 
of  an  area  in  the  province  provided,  as  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  has  pointed  out, 
everything  else  is  there;  if  all  the  other 
factors  are  there  —  if  in  fact  the  appointee 
is  willing  to  travel,  is  willing  to  take  a  day 
off,  has  the  skills,  has  the  interest  in  the  art 
gallery.  As  I  said  earlier  in  this  debate  keep 
in  mind  these  are  volunteers  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  paying  these  people.  They 
are  giving  of  their  valuable  time.  Sure,  we 
are  paying  their  travel,  but  that  is  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  to  these  people. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  has  referred  to  the  difficulties  in  imple- 
menting this,  and  even  though  I  recognize 
the  principle  is  sound  and  one  I  support 
solidly,  one  that  we  will  implement,  I  think 
we  can  implement  it  without  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It  doesn't  make  sense. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  prefer  his  irrationality  to 
yours. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  no.  Come  on, 
Tony,  sit  down. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Oh,  come  on. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  has  already 
spoken  five  times. 

Mr.  Grande:  There  has  been  a  phenomenal 
turnaround  in  the  minister's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  he  is 
using  good  sense. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Never. 

Mr.  Grande:  He  was  talking  about  the 
benefits  of  representation  on  the  art  gallery, 
the  trustees  of  the  art  gallery,  the  10  repre- 
sentatives from  the  province,  and  then  in  one 
terse  sentence  at  the  end:  "We  can  accom- 
plish it  without  this  amendment." 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  past  three  to  four 
years  that  kind  of  commitment  did  not  come 
through  with  the  appointments?  In  a  sense 
it  did  not.  It  was  not  accomplished  without 
the  legislative  amendment  to  this  particular 
section  of  the  bill.  Actually,  Mr.  Minister,  it 
surprises  me  that  you  would  say  the  principle 
is  fine,  we  all  agree  and  then  point  to  a 
certain  kind  of  parabolic  argument  that  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  made,  finally  agree- 
ing and  accepting  the  parabolic  argument.  It 
is  incredible.  That  is  not  a  parabolic  feat.  I 
think  it  is  a  universal  jumping  feat,  back- 
wards. 

I  really  hope  the  minister  will  reconsider 
that  position.  I  hope  when  the  amendment  is 
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placed  and  we  vote  on  it,  the  government 
benches  will  stand  up  and  vote  in  support  of 
thris  amendment,  because  you  cannot  speak 
about  representation  on  a  board  and  then 
end  up  saying,  "However,  that  representation 
cannot  be  instituted  in  the  bill."  It  is  an  in- 
credible argument.  I  think  the  member  from 
St.  Catharines  will  readily  admit  it  is  a  non 
sequitur  event. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  appeal  to  the  minister 
to  reconsider  the  last  sentence  of  his  previous 
remarks  because  the  minister  says  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  amendment  is  sound.  He  says 
that  the  cabinet  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  are  going  to  implement  that  prin- 
ciple. But  somehow,  he  is  reluctant  to  im- 
plement that  principle  in  legislation.  I  simply 
do  not  understand  that. 
[8:45] 

He  may,  better  than  I,  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls, 
but  I  don't  think  it's  either  an  elliptical  leap 
or  a  parabolic  dive.  I  think  it's  crass  political 
opportunism  on  his  part  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  colleague  from  Oak- 
wood  because  he  understands  that  he  will 
have  the  support,  although  reluctant,  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  I  suggest  that  is  not  a  good 
enough  reason.  The  arguments  put  forward 
privately  to  the  minister  by  my  friend,  the 
member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Hennessy), 
should  carry  some  weight.  I  suggest  that  in 
order  to  make  it  permanent  we  should  en- 
shrine  the   principle   in   legislation. 

As  I  suggested  to  you  earlier,  the  amend- 
ment is  flexible  enough  that  it  gives  you  some 
judicious  discretion  in  choosing.  It  isn't  bind- 
ing and  it  is  not  a  quota  system.  If  you  do 
not  accept  the  amendment  of  my  friend,  the 
member  for  Oakwood,  you  are  denying  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  people  throughout 
this  province  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  province.  Those  activities,  if  I  may 
say  this  to  you  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
are  as  important  in  the  area  of  art  and  cul- 
ture as  they  are  in  economics  or  any  other 
area. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  very  seriously  that 
he  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Grande's  amendment  will  please  say 
aye. 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Kerrio  moves 
that  section  3(1)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
inserting    after    "vote"    in    the    seventh    line 


"subject  to  the  requirement  that  the  mem- 
bers be  mailed  information  concerning  the 
issue  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  final 
date  for  the  return  of  the  mail  ballot." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  upset  the  chair  in  any  way,  but  you  will 
begin  to  realize,  as  the  votes  go  on  and  as  we 
get  into  the  amendments,  they  are  so  related 
to  one  another  that  I  was  attempting  to  bring 
something  into  focus  that  maybe  was  out  of 
order.  As  you  will  see,  subsequently  this 
becomes  very  significant  and  important. 

When  I  talk  to  you  about  the  particular 
amendment  we  are  moving,  you  will  realize 
that  I  was  addressing  myself  to  the  very 
grave  responsibility  of  feeling  somewhat  of 
an  affinity  for  those  people  in  the  far  reaches 
of  Ontario  to  enable  them  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  arts  council.  In  this  way,  I  was 
moving  this  amendment  so  that  those  people, 
on  being  given  adequate  notice  of  important 
issues  as  they  relate  to  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  can  address  themselves  to  them  and 
vote,  no  matter  how  far  away  they  are  from 
central  Ontario.  We  would  then  begin  really 
to  get  input  as  it  relates  across  the  province. 
Because  of  this  I'm  moving  this  amendment. 

I  feel  it's  a  very  good  amendment.  If 
people  are  given  proper  notice  of  important 
issues  as  they  relate  to  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  they  can  get  their  ballot  and  can 
address  themselves  to  the  issue.  Very  simply, 
I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  I  wasn't 
really  attempting  to  downgrade  the  socialists' 
amendment,  but  I  was  trying  to  convey  that 
later  on  through  the  bill  there  are  ways  in 
which  we  can  get  input  across  the  province 
without  in  any  way  ieopardizing  what  we 
might  consider  a  real  commitment  of  the 
people  across  Ontario  to  relate  with  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  also  had  an  amendment 
to  section  3. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  As  a  matter  of 
order,  these  amendments  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Couldn't  we  deal  with  one  amend- 
ment at  a  time?  If  we  deal  with  the  amend- 
ment by  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls, 
whether  it  is  carried  or  not  carried,  I  will 
still  then  take  a  further  amendment  on 
section  3,  but  it  might  be  less  confusing  if 
we  deal  with  one  amendment  at  a  time, 
if  that  is  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Grande:  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  want  to  confuse  the  issue  at  the 
same  time.  But  let  me  then,  for  the  interest 
of  debate,  put  that  amendment  forth  and 
make  some  comments  on  the  amendment 
that  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  has. 
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The  amendment  is  that  I  move  that  sec- 
tion 3(1)  of  the  bill  amending  section  5  of 
the  act  be  amended  by  striking  out  "mail" 
in  the  sixth  line  and  by  inserting  after 
"members"  in  the  seventh  line,  "in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting." 

I  don't  think  you  can  have  two  amend- 
ments before  you  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  have,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
debate,  background  on  another  amendment 
that  might  come  forward. 

Before  I  ask  or  talk  on  this  particular 
amendment  that  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  brought  forward,  I  wonder  if  the  min- 
ister could  answer  certain  questions  on  this 
issue?  One  of  the  questions  is,  how  many 
members  does  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
have  and  where  do  those  members  reside? 
Is  it  possible  to  have  an  answer  for  that? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  must  apologize 
to  the  member  for  Oakwood.  I  was  looking 
at  the  other  amendment  he  had  filed  with 
the  Clerk  and  this  amendment  certainly  has 
some  relationship  to  the  amendment  of  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls.  So  it  would  be 
in  order  because  they  are  somewhat  contra- 
dictory. They  are  in  relationship  to  each 
other  and  it  would  appear  that  if  your 
amendment  carries,  the  one  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls  would  be  somewhat 
redundant,  and  vice  versa.  So  I  think  you 
can  speak  to  the  principle  of  a  mail  ballot 
and  how  it  is  conducted  under  the  amend- 
ment from  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Grande:  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  do,  it  amends  exactly  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  act,  and  sure  the  substance  is  the 
same,  but  I  would  not  want  it  to  be  con- 
fused so  at  the  end  we  don't  know  what  we 
are  voting  for.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
distinction.  But  I  would  like  the  minister,  if 
at  all  possible,  to  answer  a  few  questions 
regarding  the  membership  of  the  art  gallery 
before  we  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
have  all  the  statistics  here  but  I  think  per- 
haps the  most  important  one  is  that  there  are 
now  about  17,000  members  of  the  art  gallery 
and  of  the  17,000  I  believe  something  like 
80  per  cent— I  may  be  wrong  by  a  few 
percentage  points,  but  something  like  80 
per  cent— reside  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I 
have  just  had  that  confirmed  to  me;  it  is  20 
per  cent  outside  of  Metro  Toronto. 

In  addition  to  members,  the  17,000  at 
large,  any  member  of  other  provincial  gal- 
leries—40  of  them— are  automatically  mem- 
bers of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  In  other 
words,  I  think  all  the  members  here  know 
there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  art  gal- 


leries founded  and  quite  a  number  are 
flourishing  throughout  the  province  of  On- 
tario. If  you  are  a  member  of  any  of  the 
local  art  galleries,  you  automatically  become 
a  member  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  as- 
sume when  he  said  80  per  cent  of  those 
17,000  members  at  large  of  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  reside  tin  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
that  perhaps  the  minister  is  a  bit  conservative 
to  say  the  least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Well,  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  Conway:  He  has  been  all  over  the 
political  spectrum. 

Mr.  Grande:  You're  quite  right.  However, 
I  did  not  mean  that  to  be  with  a  capital  "C." 

Since  I  firmly  believe  the  range  of  the 
membership  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
happens  to  be  at  least  between  80  and  90 
per  cent  resident  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  there  are  very  few  members  outside 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  I  really  do  not  see 
why  those  80  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
reside  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  cannot  get  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  art  gallery.  If  they 
are  interested  members,  and  one  must  as- 
sume they  are  interested  members  because 
they  became  members  of  the  Ontario  Art 
Gallery  and  there's  got  to  be  some  interest 
there,  then  I  would  assume  also  those  mem- 
bers are  going  to  be  interested  in  attending 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Art  Gal- 
lery when  a  general  meeting  is  called. 

I'm  really — perhaps  you  can  say  in  prin- 
ciple— disagreeing  with  proxy  voting,  dis- 
agreeing with  voting  when  a  person  has  not 
been  able  to  follow  the  debate  in  a  particular 
issue  and  will  vote  yes  and  no  on  an  issue 
without,  more  than  likely  and  I  say  not 
necessarily,  without  having  regard  for  all  the 
debate. 

The  point  is,  the  amendment  by  the  Liberal 
Party  will  and  does  assume  those  people  are 
not  knowledgeable  of  the  issues,  and  does 
assume  those  people,  df  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario,  will  be  reading  that  ma- 
terial in  order  to  vote  yes  or  no  in  a  mail 
ballot. 

,1  would  suggest  to  you  the  amendment  that 
really  should  be  carried  is  that  amendment 
which  suggests  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  function  of  the  art  gallery,  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  issues  debated  at  that 
particular  general  meeting  of  the  art  gallery, 
should  be  present  there  to  participate  in  the 
debate,  or  at  the  very  least  be  passive  parti- 
cipants. They  should  at  least  listen  to  the 
debate  and  then  at  the  end  of  that,  they  can 
make  up  their  minds  in  terms  of  how  to  vote. 
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I  believe  that  amendment  which  I  will  put 
to  the  House  later  on  perhaps  does  make 
more  sense  than  the  Liberal  amendment, 
sdnce,  as  was  very  well  put,  80  per  cent  of 
the  people  reside  within  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. If  they  cannot  get  to  the  meeting  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  I  say  there  is  no 
interest  there. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think 
the  amendment  put  forward  by  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  has  some  sense  in  terms  of 
the  bill  as  we  see  it  before  us.  There  should 
be  a  provision  that  imposes  a  requirement  on 
the  authorities  at  the  art  gallery  that  adequate 
notice  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  an 
annual  or  general  meeting  and  the  back- 
ground information  be  sent  out  to  those 
people.  I  would  think  it  does  allow  for  some 
knowledge  and  some  information,  so  that 
people  who  are  members  of  the  art  gallery 
are  kept  informed  of  the  activities  and  the 
decision-making  processes  of  the  board. 
[9:00] 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  minister 
felt  it  necessary  to  bring  in  his  original 
section  of  the  bill.  Obviously,  there  was  a 
great  controversy  last  year  over  proxy  voting. 
This  doesn't,  as  I  understand  it,  deal  with 
that  problem.  That  is,  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  problem  of  voting  for  the  elected  trustees 
at  the  annual  meeting.  I  would  like  some 
clarification  as  to  whether  or  not  he  expects 
his  amendment  to  apply  only  to  issues,  or  does 
he  expect  there  will  be  mailed  ballots  for 
the  election  of  officers  or  trustees? 

The  present  act  gave  the  board  sweeping 
powers  to  make,  and  I  quote,  "terms  of  mem- 
bership and  the  fees  to  be  paid  therefor  and 
providing  for  and  regulating  meetings  of  the 
members."  Presumably  the  board,  in  fact, 
already  had  the  power,  if  it  had  chosen  to 
exercise  it,  to  go  the  ballot  route.  Although 
his  amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  doesn't 
make  this  mandatory,  I  suggest  strongly  that 
he  is  recommending  to  them  that  they  pur- 
sue this  avenue. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  respond  to 
those  specific  questions,  does  he  need  a 
moment  or  two,  in  terms  of  background  in- 
formation, with  his  officials? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  member  asked  a 
question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  a  few 
minutes  for  a  little  background  information. 
I  think  we  have  it  all  here,  but  I  want  to 
make  sure  we  have  everything. 

Mr.  Foulds:  As  I  understand  the  minister 
is  waiting  for  some  information,  perhaps  we 
could  set  aside  the  clause  for  a  moment  or 
two  while  we  go  on  with  another  one. 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  have  notice  of 
other  amendments  on  the  same  clause,  by 
both  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
member  for  Oakwood.  We  now  have  one 
amendment,  and  notice  of  a  second  amend- 
ment, before  us  which  are,  in  effect,  contra- 
dictory. I  think  that  if  we  get  several  other 
amendments  before  us  we  will  be  totally 
confused. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  agree.  That's  why  I  suggested 
that  we  stand  the  section  down,  and  perhaps 
carry  other  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  only  other 
section  of  the  bill  is  the  proclamation  sec- 
tion  and   the   commencement   section. 

Does  the  member  for  Oakwood  have  some- 
thing further  to  say  on  the  amendment  con- 
cerning the  mailed  ballot? 

Mr.  Grande:  No,  I  do  not.  I  thought,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  had  said  we  would  stand 
this  down  until  the  information  was  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  have  indicated  we 
now  have  one  amendment  before  us  on 
section  3  and  notice  of  your  amendment  on 
section  3.  I  don't  think  we  should  get  any 
more  amendments  before  the  committee  until 
those  two  amendments  have  been  decided. 
Mr.  Minister,  are  you  ready  to  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  If  it  might  expedite 
matters,  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  raised  by  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay.  Certainly,  in  future,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  mail  ballot,  as  distinct  from  the 
proxy  system,  would  be  used  for  the  election 
of  trustees  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Then  you  have  no  objection 
to  putting  it  in  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  No.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  guess  the  chairman  is  listen- 
ing, we  frankly  would  have  no  problem  with 
the  amendment  which  suggests,  I  think,  a 
30-day  warning.  We  want  to  use  the  mail 
ballot  system  efficiently;  we  want  to  use  it 
fairly.  Obviously,  I  should  think,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  both  from  the  Liberal  and 
NDP  benches,  to  use  a  mail  ballot  system 
properly  you  are  going  to  have  to  give  some 
fair  notice  to  the  people  to  allow  them  to 
think  about  the  questions  at  hand.  If  this 
amendment  suggests  at  least  a  30-day  warn- 
ing period,  no  problem  at  all. 

We  also  recognize  the  limitations  of  a  mail 
ballot.  There  are  many  very  complex  sub- 
jects which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  mail 
ballot  voting.  I  think  what  we  really  tried 
to  get  away  from  here,  in  introducing  this 
idea  of  a  mail  ballot  as  distinct  from  the 
proxy  system  was,  as  I'm  sure  everybody 
here  is  aware,  the  possible  misuse  of  proxy 
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systems  where  one  member  of  the  executive 
or  one  member  of  the  board  can  get  800  or 
900  or  1,000  proxies  in  his  or  her  hand  and 
exert  undue  power. 

I  don't  think  there  is  really  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  said  on  this.  I  do  feel  the  member 
for  Oakwood  tends  to  write  off,  perhaps  a 
little  too  lightly,  the  20  per  cent— and  I  see 
he  has  moved  off  for  a  moment- 
Mr.  Foulds:  He's  right  here,  listening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Oh,  he's  right  there.  He 
tends  to  write  off  a  bit  too  lightly  the  20  per 
cent  of  the  AGO's  membership  who  do  not 
live  in  Metro  Toronto  and  who  probably 
would  have  some  great  difficulty  in  getting 
to  the  meetings.  Especially  I  find  that  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  when  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  think  all  parties  here  were 
agreed  that  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  must 
indeed  become  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 
More  and  more  people  should  be  involved  in 
it,  should  be  enjoying  its  works,  should  be 
participating  in  its  decisions  and  so  on.  To 
say  simply,  "If  you're  only  one  of  the  20 
per  cent  who  live  outside  Metro,  you  don't 
really  count  all  that  much,"  I  don't  think 
is  a  particularly  wise  move  to  make. 

Also,  I  think  we  should  remind  ourselves 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  living  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  who  cannot  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  come  down  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  art  gallery.  It  could  be 
handicapped  people,  it  could  be  the  aged, 
the  elderly,  the  shut-ins,  whatever,  but 
people  who  do  enjoy  art.  Surely  we  don't 
want  to  disenfranchise  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  In  order  to  clarify, 
before  the  member  for  Oakwood  speaks, 
when  the  honourable  members  have  finished 
discussing  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Kerrio,  I 
intend  to  put  the  amendment  by  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls.  Whether  that  amendment 
does  or  does  not  carry,  I  will  then  accept 
the  amendment  from  the  member  for  Oak- 
wood  and  then  after  the  speeches  on  that 
we'll  take  the  vote  on  the  amendment  from 
the  member  for  Oakwood. 

iWe're  now  dealing  with  the  amendment 
from  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  which 
is  dealing  with  the  30-day  notice  period  for 
a  mail  ballot. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Good  procedure. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  would  like  the  minister 
to  give  me  one  commitment  and  that  com- 
mitment is  that  henceforth,  after  this  legis- 
lation is  passed,  there  shall  be  no  proxy 
voting  at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  I  want 
that  commitment  from  you,  and  if  I  do  have 
that  commitment,  I'll  be  more  than  willing  to 


withdraw  my  amendment  and  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  amendment  from  the  Liberal 
member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Havrot:  That's  blackmail. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How's  that  for  accommoda- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
believe  it  would  be  quite  inappropriate  for 
the  minister  to  give  that  kind  of  an  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  Grande:  You  said  that  you  disagree 
with  the  proxy  method. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Don't  ask  me  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  specific,  but  there  may  well  be 
occasions  when  the  proxy  method  of  voting 
is  indicated.  But  I  think  the  whole  thrust, 
the  whole  intent,  of  introducing  the  mail 
ballot  vote  is  to  move  away  from  proxy  and 
to  move  towards  mail  ballot  voting.  I  feel  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  give  that 
kind  of  a  specific  commitment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  think  the  minister  once 
again  has  put  himself  in  a  position  of  saying 
something  in  a  speech  and  then  not  wanting 
to  make  a  commitment.  If  I  heard  him  cor- 
rectly, he  did  say  he  is  in  disagreement  with 
proxy  voting  and  he  wants  to  get  away  from 
proxy  voting. 

Since  that  is  his  position,  that  he  and  his 
caucus  dislike  the  proxy  voting  method  and 
he  wants  to  get  to  the  mail  ballot,  I  would 
not  disagree,  provided  that  proxy  voting  was 
done  away  with.  That  was  the  intent  of  my 
amendment— to  do  away  with  the  proxy 
voting  technique.  That  is  why  I  urged  that 
the  people  who  would  have  a  vote  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  art  gallery  would  be  peo- 
ple in  attendance.  Definitely  then  there 
would  be  no  need  for  proxy  voting. 

Since  the  minister  is  not  willing  to  commit 
himself  to  that,  at  least  he  said— or  did  I 
hear  correctly?— that  in  extreme  cases,  which 
means  by  the  time  you  will  be  able  to  take  a 
look  at  this  legislation,  there  might  have  been 
more  evidence  at  your  disposal  to  make  a 
final  commitment  against  the  proxy  voting 
technique. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Just  to  repeat  my  position: 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me 
at  this  time  to  make  a  firm,  specific  commit- 
ment that  we  shall  never  ever  again  use  proxy 
voting.  I  think  the  whole  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation has  been  to  get  away  from  it.  I  can 
only  assume,  since  that  has  been  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation  and  since  sensible  men  and 
women  are  running  the  affairs  of  the  art  gal- 
lery, that  good  judgement  will  prevail. 

I  think  that's  as  far  as  we  need  to  go  at 
this  time.  After  all,  this  House  can't  legislate 
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common  sense  to  every  last  comma  and  every 
last  dot  over  the  "i"  or  cross  on  the  "t." 

Mr.  Grande:  I  think  one  such  as  myself 
knows  when  the  battle  has  been  fought  and 
one  knows  when  something  has  been 
achieved.  I  think  that  since  the  minister  has 
said  he  will  accept  the  Liberal  amendment, 
I  shall  withdraw  the  amendment  I  put  for- 
ward. I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  that  even 
though  the  Liberal  amendment  is  only  one 
step  forward,  at  least  it  is  much  better  than 
the  way  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  ask  the  minister  if  he 
would  give  us  the  commitment  to  report.  I 
know  there  is  an  annual  report  of  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario,  but  I  wonder  if  he  could 
report  in  a  year's  time— if  he's  still  the  minis- 
ter—the mechanisms  that  have  been  used? 
And  if  there  is  an  evaluation  of  that  going 
on,  would  he  report  to  the  Legislature  about 
the  effect  of  this  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  understand  the 
member  for  Oakwood  has  withdrawn  his 
amendment  on  the  mailed  ballot.  Is  that 
correct? 

Agreed  to. 
[9:15] 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Kerrio  moves 
that  section  3  of  the  bill  amending  section  5 
of  the  act  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection: 

(1)  Section  5  of  the  act,  as  amended  by 
the  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1972,  chapter  72, 
section  3,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  "may"  in  the  first  line,  "at  a  meeting 
that  is  open  to  the  public,  except  where  the 
board  determines  that  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  powers  in  relation  to  the  purchase 
of  property,  personnel  matters,  proceedings 
before  a  court,  arbitrator  or  arbitration  board, 
a  meeting  shall  not  be  open  to  the  public," 
and  that  subsections  1  and  2  of  the  bill  be 
renumbered   as   subsections   2   and   3. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  This  amendment  as  it  relates 
to  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  would  have 
the  meetings  by  the  trustees  open  to  the 
public  and,  particularly,  to  the  membership. 

As  I  suggested  before,  it  is  sort  of  disap- 
pointing to  have  to  pursue  a  point  without 
relating  one  amendment  to  another.  From 
time  to  time,  I  suppose,  some  of  us  members 
might  be  somewhat  frustrated  by  not  being 
able  to  bring  into  play  related  amendments. 
I  say  that  in  proposing  this  particular  amend- 
ment it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  since  because 
public   funds   are  put   into  place  in  the  art 


gallery,  public  input  is  certainly  worthwhile 
and  should  be  encouraged. 

The  fact  also  is  before  us  that  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Toronto,  as  it  originally  was  con- 
ceived and,  subsequently  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  has  over  the  years,  had  many  dedi- 
cated people.  I  move  this  amendment  because 
of  the  circumstances  facing  us  now  where 
there  is  a  demand  by  the  general  public  to 
have  more  to  do  with  the  business  of  the 
province  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  where 
we  have  tax  dollars  supporting  any  particu- 
lar involvement. 

I  must  also  place  on  the  record  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  people  who  are  elected 
from  the  membership— 10  in  total— and  the 
10  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  the  two  appointees  by  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  the  five  members  from  the 
college  of  founders  not  only  have  given 
much  of  their  time,  but  also  have  given 
substantial  moneys  to  making  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  what  it  is  today. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  those  areas  in 
my  amendment  that  relate  to  the  areas  where 
they  can  deal  with  the  important  aspect  of 
the  trustees  as  it  relates  to  the  acquisition 
of  works  of  art,  and  as  to  the  determination 
of  directors  and  curators  as  it  relates  to  the 
very  important  private  involvement  of  the 
art  gallery,  this  bill  will  address  itself  to 
a  very  meaningful  and  proper  way  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario. 

I  have  to  reiterate  the  comments  I  made 
in  passing,  that  while  representation  across 
the  province  is  vital  and  important,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  an  art  gallery  of  any  con- 
sequence, it  is  going  to  have  to  be  central. 
It's  going  to  have  to  allow  the  people  who 
sit  there  as  trustees  to  make  commitments 
that  will  bring  in  artifacts,  paintings  and 
cultural  objects  that  will  make  our  art  gal- 
lery a  top  art  gallery  in  the  world.  If  such 
is  going  to  be  the  case,  we  cannot  splinter 
it.  We  cannot  talk  about  the  people  of 
northern  Ontario  not  having  something  that 
they  are  entitled  to  because  they  pay  tax 
dollars,  no  more  than  we  can  say  it  about 
the  people  from  Niagara  Falls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  St.  Catharines.  As  I  sug- 
gested to  the  former  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation,  if  I  could  share  this  thought 
with  those  here  in  the  assembly  tonight,  I 
watched  with  interest  an  aerial  shot  of  the 
waterfront  of  Toronto  on  Grey  Cup  day. 
I  have  never  been  so  moved  as  I  was  in 
watching  that  particular  view  with  Ontario 
Place,  the  CN  Tower,   and  city  hall— 
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Mr.  Martel:  Crocodile  tears. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  this  relating  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —those  things  that  would 
make  us  very  proud  of  a  central  focus  for 
the  people  of  Ontario  to  take  pride  in.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  this  is  becoming 
significant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Because  right  across  the 
lake,  that's  where  we  are. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  that  Niagara-on-the-Lake? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  think  there  is  another 
jurisdiction  tin  all  the  world  that  can  take 
more  pride  in  what  the  people  of  Ontario 
should  now  begin  to  think  of  as  their  central 
headquarters.  They  should  not  be  so  parochial 
as  to  demand  a  little  piece  of  the  artifacts 
from  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  Let's  ad- 
dress ourselves  more  to  those  things  that 
might  be  important  to  various  parts  of  On- 
tario. Let's  take  pride  in  those.  Let's  have 
the  people  of  northern  Ontario  address  them- 
selves to  the  kind  of  mining  involvement,  to 
the  fur  trading  about  which  many  books 
have  been  written  world-wide,  and  the  great 
aspirations  of  some  of  the  people  who  have 
gone  across  northern  Ontario.  Let's  talk 
about  the  things  that  would  draw  people 
from  southern  Ontario  to  northern  Ontario 
but  let's  not  splinter  or  break  up  the  culture 
of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  and  attempt  to 
make  it  as  though  we're  doing  something  less 
for  other  parts  of  the  province  by  centring  it 
here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tories  of  northern  On- 
tario:  Just  read  "north"  geographically. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Let's  talk  about  bringing  the 
people  from  the  farthest  reaches  of  Ontario 
to  something  worthwhile  that  we  can  point  to 
with  pride  and  say  that  there  is  nothing 
better  in  all  of  the  world  than  what  we  have 
centrally  in  a  very  good  location  here. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  said  so  yourself, 
the  entire  north. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  make  those  comments  be- 
cause I  think  the  people  who  make  up  the 
lists  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Ontario  had  such  a  thought  in  mind. 
They  have  dedicated  themselves  over  the 
years  to  bringing  to  us  something  that  should 
be  very  dear  to  all  of  us  here. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  member 
in  order? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  right  on.  Talk  about  pre- 
sumptuous. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  I  could  share  with  you,  if 
you  are  willing  to  listen,  some  part  of  the 
report  of  the  president  of  the  art  gallery — 


Mr.  McClellan:  I  think  the  chairman  is  in 
a  state  of  shock. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  would  just  read  into  the 
record  maybe  just  a  couple  of  important 
paragraphs  from  the  report.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant and  it  relates  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  right  on. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Port  Arthur.  Are  you  rising  on  a  point  or 
something? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes.  Are  we  on  clause  by 
clause  debate  rather  than  second  reading? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  spoiling  a  really  good 
speech  there. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We  are  dealing 
with  the  motion  by  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  a  meet- 
ing of  the  art  gallery  an  open  meeting. 
Though  the  member  is  straying  somewhat,  he 
is  still  discussing  the  conduct  of  the  gallery 
and  the  conduct  of  its  meetings.  I  would 
allow  him  to  continue  but  caution  him  to 
stick  somewhat  close  to  the  purport  of  his 
amendment  which  is  to  open  a  meeting  of  the 
art  gallery  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  wants  to  put  everything  in 
Toronto.  A  real  centralist,  that  fellow. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Vince,  how  long  have  you  got? 
Have  I  got  time  to  go  out  for  a  smoke? 

Mr.  Roy:  We  put  up  with  you  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Nothing  can  be  duller  than 
Albert  Roy  speaking. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
want  to  do  as  you  suggest.  But  I  thought  as 
long  as  tlie  members  are  here,  when  I  di- 
gressed for  a  little  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ments they  made,  that  they  might  now  bear 
with  me  if  I  was  attempting  to  weave  the 
kind  of  cloth  that  would  make  the  Art  Gal- 
lery  of   Ontario   something  worthwhile. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  we  do 
have  a  very  serious  responsibility  in  formu- 
lating this  kind  of  an  amendment  where  we 
open  it  somewhat  to  the  public,  to  see  that 
those  people  who  become  involved  realize 
the  grave  responsibility  that  rests  with  them. 
We  also  have  a  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  powers  we  allow  the  board  in  making 
the  determination  that  would  allow  them  to 
do  some  of  the  important  business  of  the 
trustees  as  it  relates  to  significant  matters  in 
camera.  I  leave  the  matter  rest  with  the 
assembly. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  will  definitely  address  my- 
self to  the  amendment  the  member  for  Nia- 
gara Falls  has  put  before  the  committee. 
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\I  had  an  amendment  myself  on  that  par- 
ticular section,  but  after  reading  the  amend- 
ment from  the  Liberal  Party,  as  opposed  to 
the  amendment  from  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  I  will  say  that  the  amendment  has  a 
lot  of  merit,  a  tremendous  amount  of  merit. 

I  would  say  to  the  minister  that  this  party 
is  going  to  be  supporting  that  amendment. 
My  amendment  had  called  for  meetings  to 
be  open  to  the  public.  This  amendment  talks 
specifically  about  certain  exceptions  where 
the  meetings  cannot  be  open.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  much  more  apropos  to  the 
situation  than  the  amendment  I  had  in  mind. 

The  minister  perhaps  is  going  to  be  taking 
a  different  tack  to  this.  I  know  he  will. 
There  is  certainly  pressure  on  the  minister 
to  take  a  different  tack.  There  is  pressure  on 
the  minister  not  to  allow  the  meetings  to 
be  open.  The  minister  was  saying  earlier 
that  perhaps  some  of  these  trustees  will  not 
participate,  and  maybe  the  business  of  the 
board  of  trustees  is  going  to  be  taken  to  the 
lunchroom  or  to  another  room  and  it  is 
certainly  not  going  to  be  done  in  public. 
Those  are  merely  empty  threats  from  the 
people  who  want  to  see  things  remain  as 
they  are.  After  all,  it  is  nice  and  cosy.  There 
is  a  clubby  atmosphere.  Let's  leave  it  alone, 
they  say. 

Let  me  read  the  statement  from  the 
president  of  the  art  gallery  which  every 
member  of  this  Legislature  received,  dated 
May  12,  1977,  which  says:  "Protecting  the 
public  interest:  There  are  no  secret  meetings 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  no  secret  deci- 
sions of  the  board.  All  decisions  are  reflected 
in  the  minutes,  which  are  public.  Most  of 
our  trustees  dislike  personal  publicity,  and 
hence  the  discussions  of  board  meetings  are 
in  private." 

What  kind  of  openness,  what  kind  of  par- 
ticipation is  there  from  members  of  the 
public,  from  members  of  the  press?  We 
truly  believe,  and  the  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  ought  to  agree,  that  the  pur- 
pose, the  major  function  of  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Recreation  is  to  make  sure 
that  people  in  the  province  participate  in  the 
cultural  institutions  that  the  province  has 
established,  participate  in  the  culture  institu- 
ions  that  the  province  funds  and  encourages. 
[9:30] 

After  all,  close  to  98  per  cent  of  the  money 
for  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  comes  from 
the  government,  from  the  taxpayers.  For 
heaven's  sake,  if  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  be  open 
so  people  can,  if  they  so  wish,  attend  and 
listen  to  the  debate  and  the  business  in 
exchange   for    $3%   million    of   Ontario   tax- 


payers' money  turned  over  in  1976  to  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  then  I  really  think 
that  openness  at  those  particular  meetings 
and  public  participation  at  those  particular 
meetings  has  a  high  price  indeed. 

ll  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  he 
try  to  relieve  some  of  the  fears  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  None 
of  those  things  they  are  afraid  of  is  going 
to  take  place.  If  they  are  indeed  knowledge- 
able—and I  have  no  doubt  they  are— about 
the  business  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario, 
then  what  possible  fear  could  they  have  in 
having  five,  10  or  15  members  of  the  public, 
or  members  of  the  press  if  a  member  of  the 
press  is  interested  in  attending,  listening  to 
the  kind  of  business  and  how  they  conduct 
the  business  of  the  art  gallery?  Frankly,  to 
me  it  is  fundamental. 

I  would  not  want  to  say  anything  else- 
Mr.  O'Neil:  Good.  Let's  get  on  with  it. 
Mr.  Grande:  —because  I  think  it's  really 
so  fundamental  and  so  taken  for  granted  in 
many  other  institutions  that  I  just  don't 
know  why  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  would 
never  want  to  have  its  meetings  open  to  the 
public. 

As  I  said,  we'll  be  supporting  the  amend- 
ment from  the  Liberal  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  sorry 
to  continue  this  debate  for  a  few  minutes. 
I'll  try  to  be  as  brief  as  I  possibly  can.  I 
do  feel  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if  I 
were  not  to  express  my  gravest  misgivings 
and  reservations  about  this  amendment.  As  I 
indicated  this  afternoon  in  the  debate,  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  this  amendment  has 
been  introduced,  almost  as  sort  of  a  Trojan 
horse,  into  a  bill  that  was  intended  to  be 
strictly  a  housekeeping  bill.  I  am  still  not 
convinced,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  I 
heard  from  the  members  opposite,  from  both 
the  Liberal  and  NDP  benches,  that  we  have 
really  thought  through  all  of  the  implications 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  just  want  more 
people  in  the  House,  that's  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  I  said,  I  must  really 
express  very  grave  reservations. 

il  am  particularly  disappointed  that  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls,  after  paying  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  long  and  hard  work  of 
the  very  outstanding  people  of  Ontario  who 
have  contributed  their  time,  their  talents 
and  their  money  on  a  voluntary  basis— and 
I  felt  that  he  did  protest  a  bit  too  much.  I 
think  there  is  a  sense  of  guilt  on  his  part- 
Mr.  O'Neil:  Not  a  bit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —that  perhaps  we  just 
moved  on  this  one  a  little  too  fast.  I  would 
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hope  and  I  would  plead  with  the  individual 
members  opposite,  that  before  we  vote  on 
partisan  lines  on  this  particular  issue  we  all 
take  a  second  look  and  vote  according  to  our 
consciences. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Do  you  have  any  con- 
science on  that  side? 

Mr.  Grande:  Are  you  releasing  your  mem- 
bers to  vote  according  to  conscience? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  you  expect  a  free  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  expect  that  chatter  from 
here  perhaps.  I  did  not  expect  it  from  over 
there.  I  did  not.  After  all  your  eloquence, 
you  have  raised  serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
people  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Are  you  opposed  to 
open  meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —whether  in  fact  these 
people— some  of  whom  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council, 
some  of  whom  have  been  appointed  by  the 
founder  members,  some  of  whom  have  been 
elected  by  the  members  at  large— are  car- 
rying out  the  work  and  the  affairs  of  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  art  gallery  and  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  would  have  hoped  we  could  have  at 
least  taken  some  time  to  think  about  this. 
Frankly,  I  am  as  committed  as  anybody  else 
here,  and  everybody  else  on  this  side  of  the 
House  is  committed  to  this  concept  of  ac- 
cess to  information— especially  where  it  af- 
fects public  affairs. 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  try  to  convince 
ourselves  of  this:  we  don't  have  to  try  to 
convert  ourselves  to  this.  We  do  need  ac- 
cess to  information,  especially  where  public 
funds  are  involved.  But  I  would  remind  the 
honourable  members  opposite  that  there  is 
accountability  by  the  Art  Gallery  of  On- 
tario to  the  public.  We  get  a  detailed  annual 
report.  We  get  a  detailed  audited  statement. 
These  people,  for  goodness'  sake,  are  not  in 
there  to  enhance  their  own  careers,  to  look 
after  their  own  gains;  they  are  there  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  serve  the  people  of  On- 
tario. 

If  only  somebody  across  there  could  tell 
me  what  mistakes  they  have  made  that  are 
so  terrible.  If  this  House  should  say,  "We 
are  going  to  force  you  to  take  your  delibera- 
tions into  the  open,"  then  please  come  for- 
ward with  these  mistakes.  But  I  haven't 
heard  one  indication  of  this. 

Mr.  Cooke:  What  is  wrong  with  open 
meetings? 

Mr.  Lupusella:  It  is  a  democratic  prin- 
ciple, that's  what  it  is. 

Mr.   Charlton:    What's   wrong  with  it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  frankly  think  it  is  a 
very  sad  and  sorry  state  of  affairs  and  a 
sorry  day  here  if  this  amendment  passes. 
Frankly,  we  have  not  given  this  the  time  it 
deserves. 

We  hear  that  now  these  meetings  shall  be 
open,  and  then  very  quickly  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  self-searching  there— I  know  there 
is  from  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls.  He  is 
concerned  about  this  amendment.  First  he 
makes  the  amendment,  and  then  quickly  he 
says,  "Oh,  but  protect  it."  When  we  talk 
about  personnel,  it  shall  not  be  an  open 
meeting.  When  we  talk  about  acquisition  of 
property,  it  shall  not  be  an  open  meeting. 
When  we  talk  about  this  and  that,  it  shall 
not  be  an  open  meeting.  Very  real  concerns, 
indeed. 

But  I  would  just  point  out,  that  because 
we  are  rushing  into  this  in  a  hurried  kind  of 
way,  there  may  be  other  instances  where  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  if  the  discussions  were  not  made 
in  front  of  the  public  or  in  front  of  the  press. 
I  will  give  you  one  good  example:  The 
amendment,  for  instance,  does  not  talk  about 
the  case  where  there  are  acquisitions  through 
donations  and  bequests.  Every  time  there  is 
a  proposal  to  make  a  donation  to  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  or  a  bequest,  these  issues 
are  discussed  openly.  Who  would  discuss  the 
question  of  a  bequest  openly— with  the  press 
there,  with  everybody  there— expecting  that 
the  next  morning  the  person  who  had  in- 
dicated some  desire  to  make  a  bequest- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  I  will  have  to  answer  that.  I 
will  add  that  to  my  notes. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Add  it,  Vince,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You  will  have  to  answer 
that.  You  will  have  to  answer  it  to  more  than 
this  House  here  tonight.  But  this  is  just  one 
instance  where  we  can  run  into  a  real  prob- 
lem if  we  rush  into  this  kind  of  amendment 
in  a  time  like  this. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  very  disturbed  that 
this  kind  of  a  major  decision  should  be  made 
by  this  House  with  so  little  thought,  with  no 
consultation,  none  whatsoever,  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  I 
think  it  is  a  disgrace.  Frankly,  I  would  hope 
that  every  member  here  would  think  about 
this  before  the  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Oh,  you  are  just  op- 
posed to  open  meetings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  am  telling  you  there  is 
accountability  at  the  present  time  and  I 
really  can  see  no  great  merit  in  this  amend- 
ment at  all. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having 
taken  up  so  much  time,  but  I  must  say  I 
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would  have  felt  completely  remiss  if  I  had 
not  tried  to  speak  out  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible  and  say  this  amendment  is  a  piece 
of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  That's  your  opinion  and 
you  should  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  am  very  disappointed  the 
minister  would  use  that  kind  of  expression  as 
it  relates  to  my  willingness  to  address  myself 
to  any  concerns  he  might  have.  If  he  has 
done  his  research  properly,  if  he,  and  his 
staff,  and  he  has  many  more  than  I  do,  have 
addressed  themselves  to  this  problem  be- 
cause they  have  had  it  now  before  them  for 
a  good  long  time,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
minister  I  am  fully  prepared  to  alter  my 
amendment  to  include  the  kind  of  things,  one 
specifically  that  concerns  him  and  he  has 
named.  If  that's  the  only  one  which  has 
occasion  to  concern  him,  I  will  address  my- 
self to  that  particular  concern.  If  he  has 
others,  please  let  me  know  and  I  would  be 
most  willing  to  accommodate  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
used  that  one  rather  important  example  to 
illustrate  what  we  may  be  getting  ourselves 
into  by  rushing  into  this  whole  amendment 
the  way  you  have  here.  I  frankly  think  it's 
unwise.  There's  no  point  in  me  suggesting 
here  that  perhaps  we  could  agree  to  the 
amendment  if  the  acquisitions  and  the  be- 
quests and  donations  were  accepted  because 
an  hour  later  I  could  probably  think  of  two 
or  three  other  reasons  or  other  issues  and 
matters  of  which  we  haven't  thought.  I  am 
simply  pleading  for  some  time.  If  anybody 
here  in  this  House  feels  there  is  just  reason 
why  these  meetings  should  be  open  to  the 
public  in  the  future,  we  are  receptive  to 
those  suggestions.  We  are  prepared  to  come 
into  this  House  with  well-thought-out  legisla- 
tion to  meet  that  objective. 

Mr.  Foulds:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  I  never  thought  I  would  find  myself 
understanding  the  reasoning  of  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  more  easily  that  that  of  the 
minister,  but  in  this  particular  case,  I  think 
the  amendment  simply  makes  sense.  It's  com- 
mon sense. 

In  legislative  terms,  we  have  had  it  before 
us  for  a  number  of  days.  I  think  the  minister 
and  the  government  should  understand  they 
have  now  the  privilege  of  amending  the 
member's  amendment  and  if  they  were  as 
concerned  as  the  minister  seems  to  indicate, 
they  would  have  done  their  homework  and 
had  their  amendments  ready  for  the  mem- 
ber's amendment.  That  just  makes  common 
sense.  We  have  to  do  that  all  the  time  on 


this  side  of  the  House.  We  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  contingency. 

If  I  understand  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  correctly,  he  gave  advance  warning  of 
his  amendment.  It  was  in  the  government's 
hands.  They  had  several  hours,  if  not  days,  to 
work  on  the  concerns  that  have  been  express- 
ed and  to  suggest  alternatives.  Instead  of 
that,  we  get  from  the  minister  a  blanket  re- 
jection of  this  most  sensible  amendment  with- 
out any  concrete  legislative  alternatives.  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  proceed  with  the 
amendment.  If  the  minister  feels  uncomfor- 
table, as  a  government  minister,  he  can  next 
week  bring  in  a  new  bill  that  plugs  any  loop- 
holes he  sees  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Kerrio's  amendment  to  section  3  will  please 
say    aye. 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Sections  4  and  5  agreed  to. 

CROWN  EMPLOYEES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  173,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Crown  Employees  Collective  Bargaining 
Act,  1972. 

On  section  1 : 
[9:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 1  is  rather  long.  Do  you  want  to  take  it 
up  or  do  you  want  me  to  suggest  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  you  move  the 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  McCague  moves  that 
clause  (a)  of  subsection  (3b)  of  section  18 
of  the  act,  as  set  out  in  section  1  of  the  bill, 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subclause: 

"(vii)  An  observation  and  detention  home 
under  the  Provincial  Courts  Act." 
and  by  renumbering  the  following  subclause 
accordingly. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  We  will  be  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  act  to  amend  the  Crown 
Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act  under 
section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  O'Neil  moves  that  sec- 
tion 18  (3a)  of  the  act,  as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  striking  out 
all  the  words  after  "facility"  in  line  12. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  I  know  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion  on   this   during  second  reading  and 
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that  the  minister  will  probably  like  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  way  he  feels  the  bill 
covers  the  particular  situation.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  it  and  so  would 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy). 

It  is  our  contention  that  by  removing  this 
section  we  will  not,  as  previously  mentioned 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  third  party, 
destroy  any  hope  of  a  person  who  runs  into 
this  situation  being  out  of  a  job.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  the  grievance  settlement  board  is 
given  this  power  of  giving  the  employee  an- 
other position  under  section  18(3)  which 
states,  "where  the  grievance  settlement  board 
determines  that  disciplinary  penalty  or  dis- 
missal of  an  employee  is  excessive,  it  may 
substitute  such  other  penalty  for  the  disci- 
pline or  dismissal  as  it  considers  just  and 
reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances. " 

One  of  the  cases  we  would  use  as  an 
example  of  this  was  the  labour  arbitration 
cases  re  the  city  of  Kamloops  and  the  Kam- 
loops  Civic  Management  Association,  16- 
LAC-2C,  which  we  believe  bears  out  the 
point  we  make,  that  the  last  part  of  that 
particular  section  is  redundant  and  that  the 
grievance  settlement  board  has  the  power 
it  requires. 

We  also  have  some  difficulty  with  the 
words  "substantially  equivalent,"  that  there 
may  be  circumstances  arise  where  equivalent 
positions  could  not  be  given.  I  know  there 
will  be  further  points  made  on  this  by  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  oppose  this  amendment.  I  think  it  leaves 
the  statute  in  a  state  of  ambiguity  with 
respect  to  what  the  remedies  available  to  the 
grievance  settlement  board  might  be  in  an 
arbitration  case  involving  the  issue  of  the 
application  of  force. 

The  purpose  of  inserting  the  section  the 
Liberal  Party  wants  to  have  deleted  is  simply 
to  extend  the  range  of  options  available  to 
the  grievance  settlement  board  in  an  arbitra- 
tion proceeding. 

I  have  to  say  as  well  that  I'm  a  little  bit 
suspicious  about  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, having  listened  to  the  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Stong)  and  distinctly  recalling 
him  saying  words  to  the  effect  that  dismissal 
was  not  undesirable  in  these  kinds  of  cases.  I 
assumed  from  that  that  he  was  talking  about 
in  all  cases. 

In  fact  the  purpose  of — 

Mr.  O'Neil:  It  wasn't  in  all  cases;  it  doesn't 
mean  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  was  certainly  the  im- 
pression that  he  managed  to  convey. 


Mr.  Roy:  He  wasn't  talking  about  that.  You 
got  the  wrong  impression. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  want  to  be  absolutely 
clear  and  we  want  the  statute  to  be  abso- 
lutely clear.  We  want  there  to  be  no  ambigu- 
ity that  it  is  possible  for  the  grievance  settle- 
ment board  to  rule  that  it  has  a  remedy  other 
than  the  dismissal  of  an  employee. 

This  statute,  first  of  all,  doesn't  just  cover 
workers  in  mental  retardation  facilities.  It 
covers  workers  in  psychiatric  hospitals,  it 
covers  workers  in  the  province's  correctional 
facilities.  The  statute  has  to  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  the  circumstances  of  all  of 
the  different  categories  of  workers  who  are 
working  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  provincial 
facilities. 

I  can  well  imagine  circumstances  where  the 
section  that  the  Liberal  Party  wants  to  delete 
could  very  well  come  into  play.  Let  me  give 
a  hypothetical  example.  A  nurse  working  in 
a  psychiatric  hospital,  who  has  worked  in 
that  hospital  for  25  or  30  years,  is  experi- 
encing emotional  stresses  that  are  entirely 
unrelated  to  her  work  situation,  that  are 
related  to  problems  in  the  family  or  at  home. 
Under  this  strain  of  external  stress  the  nurse 
may  strike  a  patient.  Technically,  the  nurse 
has  violated  ministerial  directives  around  the 
unwarranted  application  of  force  and  is  po- 
tentially subject  to  dismissal. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  situations  that  can 
arise  in  the  course  of  institutional  work  that 
can  involve  one  incident  in  a  lifetime  of 
service.  I  don't  believe  the  grievance  settle- 
ment board  should  be  without  the  capacity  to 
take  into  account  the  full  range  of  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  We  believe  we  have  that  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  You  haven't  proved 
it.  What's  this  I  hear  about  Kamloops,  for 
God's  sake? 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  think,  with  respect,  the 
member  misunderstands  the  statute  and  mis- 
understands the  amendment  to  the  statute — 

Mr.  Roy:  You  can't  read  English  then. 

Mr.  McClellan:  — because  subsection  (3a) 
qualifies  subsection  3  fundamentally;  estab- 
lishes a  different  set  of  rules  and  procedures 
where  there  has  been  an  unwarranted  use  of 
force  or  a  sexual  molestation.  We  understand, 
of  course,  in  cases  of  sexual  molestation,  that 
the  grievance  settlement  board,  if  dt  is  exer- 
cising reason,  is  not  going  to  reinstate  some- 
body. You,  I  suppose,  can't  make  a  statute 
completely  idiot-proof;  you  have  to  assume 
that  common  sense  prevails.  What  we're 
talking  about  is  the  application  of  the  griev- 
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ance  settlement  board's  powers  with  respect 
to  subsection  (3a). 

Subsection  (3a)  in  a  sense  supersedes  the 
distinct  subsection  3,  and  unless  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  amendment  people  are  left 
without  the  protection  of  alternate  remedies. 

We  are  advised  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
Liberal  Party  seems  to  want  to  insist  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  I  think  there  is  less 
concern  within  that  party  about  protecting 
the  rights  of  public  sector  workers  with  the 
full  and  due  protection  of  the  arbitration 
process. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  That's  not  right  at  all. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  believe  that  is  right.  I 
believe  you  are  prepared  to  play  games  with 
that  right;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  support 
you. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  We  don't  play  games,  you  play 
games. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
amendment.  We've  looked  at  the  amendment; 
we've  followed  the  processes  involved  in 
arriving  at  this  legislation,  and  the  reason 
and  the  necessity  for  it.  We're  certainly  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  the  amendment, 
if  certain  things  are  done,  as  the  member 
for  Quinte  (Mr.  O'Neil)  has  put  forward,  to 
section  1  of  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  bring  for- 
ward legislation  such  as  this  to  respond  to 
a  need  or  problem,  to  give  certain  jurisdiction 
to  the  minister  to  act  or  to  give  certain 
jurisdiction  to  the  grievance  settlement  board, 
we  shouldn't  be  supporting  legislation  which 
is  duplicitous,  legislation  which  is  piecemeal. 

If  we're  bringing  forward  an  amendment 
it  should  jibe  with  the  general  act  itself.  In 
that  sense,  if  we  are  serious  about  correcting 
the  problem  that  was  experienced  in  the 
Johnston  case,  there  must  be  wide  discre- 
tion given  to  the  board. 

If  one  reads  section  18(3)  of  the  act  as  it 
presently  stands  it  seems  to  me  it's  straight- 
forward, it's  in  clear  English;  it  gives  wide 
discretion  to  the  board.  It  reads  as  follows: 
"Where  a  grievance  settlement  board  deter- 
mines that  a  disciplinary  penalty  or  dis- 
missal of  an  employee  is  excessive,  it  may 
substitute  such  other  penalty  for  the  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  as  it  considers  just  and 
reasonable  in  all  these  circumstances." 

The  main  words  are  the  substitution  of 
what  the  board  feels  it  considers  just  and 
reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances.  That 
gives  a  wide  variety  of  options  to  the  board 
to  act  in  a  fashion  which  it  feels  just  and 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances. 

The  member  for  Bellwoods  gives  examples 
of    situations   which   are   clearly-and   we're 


dealing  here  with  human  nature— human 
incidents,  never  black  and  white.  What  ap- 
pears to  be  an  assault  in  a  particular  case 
may  be  self-defence  in  another  case;  especi- 
ally when  we're  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
institutions,  from  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded  to  institutions  where  we  have  people 
who  are  under  sentence.  The  board  needs 
a  wide  discretion  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  that  is  put  for- 
ward, the  discretion  of  the  board  is  as 
follows:  If  the  board  decides  that  certain 
things  have  happened— excessive  force  on  the 
one  hand  or  one  has  been  sexually  molested 
on  the  other— once  it  makes  that  decision  the 
board  decides  that  that  person  should  not 
return  to  that  position.  Then  the  board  has 
the  alternative  to  provide  employment  for 
the  employee  in  another  substantially  equiva- 
lent position;  that's  the  only  option  it  has. 
If  it  decides  to  send  him  to  another  position 
it  must  be  substantially  equivalent. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  board  may  provide  for  the 
employment  in  another  substantially  equiva- 
lent position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  word  is  "may". 

Mr.  Roy:  The  only  position  he  or  she  can 
be  replaced  to  is  one  that  is  substantially 
equivalent. 

The  English  language  reads  in  this  par- 
ticular fashion,  you  don't  have  to  be  a  lawyer 
to  be  able  to  interpret  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Foulds:  "May". 

Mr.  Roy:  If  you're  going  to  change  a  posi- 
tion it's  got  to  be  a  substantially  equivalent 
position. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  says  "may". 

Mr.  Foulds:  As  a  lawyer,  surely  you  know 
the  difference  between  may  and  shall. 
[10:00] 

Mr.  Roy:  Here  we  go;  here  come  the 
legal  geniuses  to  my  left  who  are  going  to 
start  telling  us  what  the  difference  is  between 
may  and  shall.  The  may  or  shall  deals  with 
whether  or  not  the  board  may  put  them  into 
a  position,  but  if  it  decides  to  put  them  into 
a  position  the  position  must  be  substantially 
equivalent.  If  the  board  acts  in  that  fashion 
that's  where  the  may  or  shall  applies,  it 
doesn't  apply  to  the  position;  that's  the  point 
I'm  trying  to  make.  Even  the  House  leader 
of  the  NDP  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I'm  sure  he  can,  even  when 
he  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  where  we  feel  the  amend- 
ment has  a  substantial  failing.  We  feel  the 
board  should  have  more  flexibility.  We  say 
the  flexibility  already  exists  in  the  act  be- 
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cause  section  18(3)  talks  about  substituting 
a  penalty  or  discipline  the  board  considers 
just  and  reasonable.  What  the  board  considers 
just  and  reasonable  could  be  another  position, 
it  could  be  a  dismissal,  or  it  could  be  a 
demotion  in  position.  There's  a  lot  more 
variety  in  those  positions. 

As  my  colleague  the  member  for  Quinte 
has  said  there  is  very  little  jurisprudence, 
unfortunately,  in  the  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 18(3);  but  if  one  looks  at  another  act, 
the  BC  act,  there  is  a  different  interpretation. 
I'm  sure  my  colleagues  to  the  left  will  know 
that  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
they've  had  forward-looking  legislation. 
They've  had  competent  people  sit  on  their 
tribunals  and  they've  even  had  a  so-called 
well-informed,  well-intentioned  and  motiv- 
ated NDP  government  there.  I  would  take  it 
my  colleagues  to  the  left,  in  looking  at  an 
interpretation  from  that  jurisdiction,  would 
give  it  some  weight. 

Mr.  McClellan:  If  we  were  in  BC,  we 
would. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Especially  the  government 
in  BC. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  we  look  at  the  BC  act,  one 
of  the  discretions  of  the  board  reads,  "to 
determine  that  a  dismissal  or  discipline  is 
excessive  in  all  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
substitute  such  other  measures  as  appear  just 
and  equitable."  It's  very  nearly  the  same 
words.  As  an  application  of  the  BC  act,  my 
colleague  has  cited  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Kamloops  Civic  Management  Association. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Your  little  piece  of  lingo 
is  great,  are  you  sure  that  is  your  own  re- 
search? 

Mr.  Roy:  What's  that?  You  don't  under- 
stand that?  Do  you  want  me  to  repeat  it  all 
over  again? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order;  just  disregard  the 
interjections. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I  should  disregard  them 
because  most  often  they're  irrelevant.  I  shall 
just  address  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McClellan:  If  we  were  in  BC  we 
would  be  in  good  shape,  but  we're  not. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  was  citing  the  city  of  Kamloops 
and  the  Kamloops  Civic  Management  Associ- 
ation. That  is  reported.  If  you  could  take  out 
your  pen  and  just  write  instead  of  talking. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.   Roy:   I'm  sorry.   I  was  just  trying  to 
tell  the  member  if  he  would  write  the  cita- 
tion for  future  reference- 
Mr.   Foulds:   Why  don't  you   run   in   BC, 

Albert? 


Ms.  Gigantes:  Why  don't  you  run  in  BC? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  BC 
Liberal  Party,  Albert? 

Mr.  Roy:  If  he's  really  interested  in  this, 
it's  reported  at  the  second  edition  of— it's  the 
LAC  so  it  must  be  labour  arbitration  cases, 
the  16th  volume  at  page  90. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Your  guess  is  as  good  as 
mine. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  sure  you've  got  that 
one  figured  out  properly? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  this  is  important.  It  in- 
terprets this  section,  the  section  that  I  was 
quoting  from  the  labour  code  of  British 
Columbia. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Get  off  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  should  be  able  to 
understand  that— although  I  don't  know  since 
his  demotion. 

Mr.  Turner:  Albert,  if  you  can  understand 
it  anybody  can. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  says  in  that  case 
that  a  demotion  is  something  that  was  covered 
under  the  BC  labour  code,  and  the  exact 
words  are  "just  and  equitable." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Let's  get  on  with  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  should  amend  the  BC 
one. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  know  what  has  happened. 
We  heard  earlier  from  the  member  for  Bell- 
woods  who  said  to  us:  "Don't  fool  around 
with  this;  don't  touch  it,  don't  bring  forward 
amendments.  We  have  an  agreement  on  this; 
you  people  shouldn't  be  bringing  forward 
amendments."  I  don't  know  what  agreement 
has  been  on  this.  In  any  event  what  we're 
trying  to  do  is  bring  forward  an  amendment 
that  makes  sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Talk  to  your  leader, 
speak  with  your  leader  some  day. 

Mr.  Roy:  We're  trying  to  help  you.  You 
should  be  jumping  on  this  amendment  and 
saying,  "Yes,  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense";  that's 
what  you  should  be  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Speak  to  your  leader. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  don't  know  what  the 
agreement  means. 

Mr.  Roy:  We're  trying  to  help.  The  amend- 
ment now  states  very  simply  that  if  the  tri- 
bunal, if  the  settlement  board- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Where  is  your  leader  tonight? 
Is  he  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  again? 

Mr.  Roy:  —decides  that  the  penalty  is  im- 
posed by  the— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  that  the  BC  settlement 
board? 
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Mr.  Roy:  —employer  was  too  harsh  and  they 
want  to  give  him  another  position  it  can  only 
be  one  type  of  position,  and  that  has  got  to 
be  what  is  called  substantially  equivalent. 
If  the  minister  would  at  least  take  out  those 
two  words,  his  whole  amendment  would  make 
far  more  sense.  It  would  read  "the  employee 
in  another  position."  At  least  give  the  settle- 
ment board  that  kind  of  flexibility. 

What  land  of  an  agreement  have  you  got 
when  the  only  alternative  the  board  has,  if  it 
decides  to  give  him  another  position,  is  that 
it  has  to  be  substantially  equivalent?  What 
kind  of  flexibility  is  that?  You  are  tying  the 
hands  of  the  board.  We  are  saying  that  surely 
that  is  not  what  you  should  have  in  mind.  The 
board  should  have  a  whole  range  of  alterna- 
tives if  it  is  going  to  impose  any  type  of 
disciplinary  action. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  a  good  point. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Good  point  there,  Albert. 

Mr.  Roy:  Good  point.  Well,  I  hope  you  will 
get  up  and  speak  in  favour  of  it.  I  think  the 
former  Minister  of  Energy  surely  can  under- 
stand this.  You  can  understand  that  if  the 
board  wants  to  demote  the  individual  it 
should  have  that  right.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
my  colleague's  amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. There  is  already  flexibility  existing  in 
the  statutes  so  that  the  board  can  impose 
discipline  which  is  just  and  reasonable  in  the 
circumstances.  We  say  very  simply  that  in- 
volves a  demotion,  that  involves  other  em- 
ployment, that  involves  a  whole  range  of 
alternatives.  Surely  if  the  board  or  tribunal 
has  that  type  of  flexibility,  why  would  you 
want  to  restrict  it  with  this  type  of  amend- 
ment? 

We  are  saying,  secondly,  that  if  the  board 
does  decide  to  order  another  position  for  the 
employee  it  only  has  one  alternative,  it  has 
to  be  a  position  which  is  substantially  equiva- 
lent. We  say  that  is  ridiculous.  Surely  when 
we  are  bringing  forward  legislation,  when  we 
are  trying  to  be  fair  to  both  sides  in  this, 
when  we  are  trying  to  keep  some  control; 
when  we  say  we  are  independent,  that  we 
are  giving  the  settlement  board  full  flexibility, 
and  we  say,  "Yes,  you  have  all  the  flexibility, 
but  if  you  do  this  you  have  to  do  it  in  that 
fashion,"  that's  not  justice.  It's  not  fair  and  it 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Possibly  the  minister  can 
clarify  this;  I  have  no  doubt  he  will. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Spare  us. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  There  is  really  an  invita- 
tion in  this  section  for  the  board  to  provide 
alternative  employment  if  it  so  wishes.  There 


was   some   debate  earlier   today   that  it  was 
mandatory,  but  we  know  it  is  permissive. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Assuming  the  grievance 
board  accepts  that  invitation  to  provide  alter- 
native employment,  what  I  would  like  clari- 
fied is  whether,  in  adopting  that  invitation, 
the  board  is  confined  to  transferring  the  em- 
ployee to  another  substantially  equivalent 
position. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  exactly  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  like  the  minister 
to  comment  on  that,  because  if  what  Mr.  Roy 
says  is  correct  then  it  does  unnecessarily  re- 
strict the  options  and  flexibility  of  this  board. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  know  that  it  isn't. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Remember  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  the  application  by  an 
employee  of  unnecessary  force,  or  sexually 
molesting  a  resident  in  a  facility. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Assuming  that  doesn't 
result  in  dismissal  then  it  would  result  in  a 
transfer. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  the  result  is  dismissal  and 
it  goes  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  If  what  Mr.  Roy  says  is 
correct,  that  transfer  must  provide  for  em- 
ployment in  another  substantially  equivalent 
position  which  involves  no  economic  hardship 
or  prejudice. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right,  it  is  just  a  lateral 
transfer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  just  ask  the 
minister  to  clarify  that  in  responding  to  the 
proposed  amendment 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  exactly  what  it  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  think  it  will  be  clear 
to  the  members,  especially  to  my  colleagues, 
that  subsection  3  of  the  act  remains.  We 
start  with  section  (3a).  It  has  been  read 
twice;  both  members  over  there  read  it.  This 
is  only  an  addition  to  it.  If  there  is  sexual 
molestation  or  undue  force  the  board  cannot 
put  a  person  back  to  direct  care,  but  can 
direct  that  he  be  put  into  another  job,  a  sub- 
stantially equivalent  position.  I  think  that  is 
abundantly  fair  and  clear. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  member  for  Quinte 
and  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  left  this 
House  at  six  o'clock  feeling  that  they  could 
pick  out  a  case  just  like  that  where  it  would 
prove  to  me  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
this  clause.  You  had  to  travel  all  the  way 
to  BC  to  find  something. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  you  read  English,  or  can't 
you  read  English? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  the  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
night? Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  the  same  legislation  that's 
being  interpreted. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  When  we  go  back  to 
section  18(3)  of  the  act,  what  the  member  is 
saying  is  that  it  is  a  penalty  if  a  person  is 
moved  to  another  position  or  demoted.  But 
if  you  look  at  section  17  of  the  act,  especially 
subsection  1(a),  it  is  the  exclusive  function 
of  the  employer  to  assign  an  employee.  That 
precludes  the  grievance  settlement  board 
from  doing  the  assignment.  If  you  want  to 
go  to  the  Public  Service  Act,  it  is  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  does  it.  I  fail  to 
understand  how  you  can  say  that  a  penalty 
can  include  moving  someone  to  another 
position. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  what  the  act  says,  and 
that  is  what  the  amendment  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  lit  doesn't  say  that, 
you  are  interpreting  that.  You  are  giving  a 
legal  opinion  that  they  could  if  they  wished. 
If  you  look  at  the  Public  Service  Act  and 
if  you  look  at  the  other  acts,  that  does  not 
give  one  the  right  to  do  that.  The  member 
for  Ottawa  East  has  twice  today  referred 
to  '  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
coalition  betwen  the  NDP  and  this  party  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  met  personally  with 
your  leader  and  the  member  for  Sarnia  (Mr. 
Blundy)  and  had  a  very  good  discussion  on 
it.  They  felt  that  no  amendments  would  be 
necessary  to  it  at  that  time.  Obviously  the 
two  members  who  were  speaking  on  it  today 
were  not  about  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  is  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  don't  understand 
it;  there  is  a  breakdown  in  communications 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It  was  mentioned 
that  day  that  there  might  be  some  organiza- 
tions around  that  would  want  to  make  repre- 
sentation to  the  party  and  that  the  Liberal 
Party  might  want  to  raise  those  objections 
on  their  behalf. 

I  know  that  the  association  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  has  been  to  all  parties  and  I 
am  surprised  that  one  of  you  hasn't  raised 
the  objections  that  they  have.  In  my  opening 
statement  I  agreed  that  I  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  he  speaking  to  the  amendment? 
Is  he  in  order? 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  weren't;  he  certainly  is. 


Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  That  association  is 
concerned  that  abuse  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
fined in  the  act.  That  was  in  their  first 
concern.  They  also  raised  concern  about 
third-party  representation.  In  the  (first  letter, 
third-party  representation  was  mentioned,  as 
well  as  a  better  definition  of  abuse.  In  the 
second  letter,  they  only  offer  an  amendment 
as  it  concerns  third-party  representation. 

The  problem  with  that  is  that  while  it 
might  well  work  for  the  association  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  it  would  not  work  in  this 
bill  as  this  bill  represents  a  lot  of  different 
institutions  in  the  province.  For  instance, 
where  the  mentally  retarded  are  represented 
by  one  association,  the  people  in  corrections 
are  represented  by  some  34.  If  you  are  going 
to  allow  for  third-party  representation  by  an 
association,  how  in  the  world  would  you  ever 
determine  the  one  as  it  applies  to  correc- 
tions? 

That  should  be  sufficient.  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  the  response  from  the  members  for 
Quinte  or  Ottawa  East. 

[10:15] 

Mr.  Roy:  I  come  back  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  my  interpretation.  Do  the  words  of 
the  English  language  say  something  or  don't 
they?  The  bill  says:  ".  .  .  but  the  board  may 
provide  for  the  employment  of  the  employee 
in  another  substantially  equivalent  position." 
That's  what  the  bill  says.  It's  not  my  inter- 
pretation, that's  what  the  amendment  says. 
The  board  may  or  may  not  give  a  position, 
but  if  it  does  it's  got  to  give  a  substantially 
equivalent  position.  That's  what  I'm  saying 
to  you. 

Do  you  have  any  law?  Do  you  have  any 
interpretation?  Why  don't  you  make  it  clear, 
then,  if  that's  the  case?  If  some  of  us  are 
confused  as  to  what  that  means,  surely  you 
should  not  be  passing  legislation  that  is  so 
confusing,  making  a  board  have  the  obligation 
to  interpret  it  at  another  time.  If  you're 
serious  about  plugging  loopholes  and  making 
it  clear  what  your  intention  is  with  this 
legislation,  you're  certainly  not  doing  it  with 
this  amendment. 

Secondly,  the  reason  I  brought  forward  a 
BC  interpretation  case  is  that  there  is  no  in- 
terpretation of  section  18(3)  of  the  act  in  this 
jurisdiction.  It's  normal  for  one  to  go  to 
another  jurisdiction  which  has  interpreted 
similar  legislation.  Those  are  rules  that  are 
generally  accepted  by  the  court,  that's  the 
way  it  works.  I  pointed  out  a  case  which  has 
interpreted  the  words  "just  and  equivalent." 
They  are  basically  the  same  words. 

I'm  saying  to  you  that  rather  than  proceed 
with  the  amendment  as  you  have  it  at  least 
take  out  the  words  "substantially  equivalent." 
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If  you  want  to  be  duplicitous,  at  least  do  it 
in  a  logical  fashion  and  don't  tie  the  hands 
of  the  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It  seems  to  be  very 
difficult  to  get  across  to  my  legal  friend  from 
Ottawa  East  what  the  import  of  all  this  is. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  don't  even  understand  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Perhaps  if  he  read  the  Whole 
act  he  would  understand  it  better. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Listen  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  If  you  wouldn't  mind 
listening,  subsection  3  in  the  original  act 
refers  to  where  the  grievance  settlement  board 
determines  that  a  disciplinary  penalty  or  dis- 
missal of  an  employee  is  excessive.  You've  got 
to  realize  that  the  employer  has  disciplined 
an  employee.  Do  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Very  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Then  the  case  is 
grieved.  You  are  forgetting  entirely  that  the 
board  may  well  uphold  the  employer's  disci- 
pline, you're  forgetting  that  completely.  You 
want  to  set  that  right  off  to  the  side.  In  many 
cases  —  I  read  them  off  to  you  today  —  the 
grievance  settlement  board  has  upheld  the 
dismissal  or  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  em- 
ployer; you're  forgetting  that  entirely. 

This  section  of  the  act  still  stays  here.  Then 
we  come  to  the  matter  of,  as  the  bill  very 
clearly  says,  where  an  employee  "has  applied 
force  to  a  resident  in  the  facility  ...  or  has 
sexually  molested  a  resident  in  the  facility," 
which  is  to  cover  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
league in  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services.  If  the  board  decides  in  that 
situation  it  is  going  to  reinstate  an  employee, 
it  cannot  reinstate  him  to  direct  care- 
Mr.  Roy:  The  same  job,  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  —but  it  can  reinstate 
him  to  another  job. 

Mr.  Roy:  As  long  as  it  is  equivalent. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Sure,  it's  equivalent. 
That's  the  way  we  wanted  it.  We  understand 
what  "substantially  equivalent"  means.  We 
weren't  going  to  demote  him.  He  has  had  his 
day  in  court  before  the  grievance  settlement 
board  and  the  board  has  decided  that  he 
should  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  Roy:  So  what  penalty  is  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  We  say  he  cannot  be 
reinstated  to  direct  care.  That's  what  the  pub- 
lic wants  and  that  is  what  we're  offering 
them  in  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let's  have  the  question. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Before  recognizing 
any  other  member,  I'll  have  to  ask  for  guid- 
ance from  the  committee.  It's  my  under- 
standing that  the  committee  agreed  to  stack 
the  votes  for  10:15. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let's  have  the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
O'Neil's  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  it. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 

Bill  173,  as  amended,  reported. 
[10:301 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Grande's 
amendment  to  section  2  of  Bill  155,  which 
was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  16;  nays  57. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Kerrio's 
amendment  to  section  3  of  Bill  155,  which 
was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  34;  nays  39. 

Section  3,   as  amended,   agreed  to. 

Bill  155,  as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  two  bills 
with  amendments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
concurrence  of  the  House  to  revert  to  motions 
prior  to  adjournment? 

Agreed. 

MOTION 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  standing 
administration  of  justice  committee  have 
authority  to  sit  tomorrow  afternoon  if  it  so 
wishes. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  now  deem  a  motion  for 
adjournment  to  have  been  made  and  I'll  hear 
the  member  for  Parkdale  for  up  to  five 
minutes. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 
Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  earlier  questioned  the 
Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  about  his 
Cantrakon  decision,  but  this  night  debate  is 
not  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  deci- 
sion, the  content  of  the  decision  or  what  it 
implies  about  the  minister  and  the  govern- 
ment's continuing  inability  to  protect  the 
environment  of  Ontario. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  say  again  that  the  minis- 
ter is  wrong  in  that  decision,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  repeat  that  I  believe  the  minister,  judging 
from  the  evidence  of  his  actions,  is  insensitive 
to  the  housing  needs  of  the  working  people  of 
Ontario.  Because  he  is  ideologically  wedded 
to  representing  the  basic  interests  of  the  capi- 
talistic, property  landed  proprietors,  what  he 
does  is  the  job  of  being  the  paid  lackey  of 
capitalism.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  his  right 
wing  ideology,  because  that  is  a  part  of  our 
political  and  ideological  disagreement,  which 
cannot  now  be  bridged,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
bridged  in  the  future. 

The  reason  I  have  expressed  my  dissatis- 
faction with  the  minister's  answers  to  my 
question  on  Friday  last  is  that  once  more  the 
minister  was  preventing  public  scrutiny  of 
the  Cantrakon  decision  and  avoiding  answer- 
ing questions  by  hiding  behind  the  sub  judice 
rule  in  this  House.  This  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry)  tabled  an  answer  indicating  he  had 
not  prepared  a  specific  legal  opinion  advising 
the  minister  that  the  matter  is  sub  judice. 

My  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  NDP  Housing 
critic  is  to  watch,  and  if  necessary  beset,  the 
minister;  who  of  course  is  suitably  absent. 
The  minister  is  responsible  to  this  House,  and 
through  this  House  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 
In  the  course  of  my  duties  as  a  member  of 
this  House,  I  have  been  dealt  with  cavalierly 
by  the  minister  with  a  degree  of  duplicity  I 
find  abhorrent.  Intellectual  perversity  and 
stonewalling  does  not  permit  my  efforts  to 
elucidate  the  reasons  for  the  minister's  Can- 
trakon decision.  It  has  prevented  me  from 
bringing  to  public  notice  the  complex  and 
confusing,  but  apparently  interlocking,  set  of 
facts,  conditions  and  influences  that  have 
shaped  the  minister's  unacceptable  decision. 

The  sub  judice  rule  has  been  the  minister's 
method  of  stonewalling  my  legitimate  re- 
quest, in  the  same  way  the  term  "executive 
privilege"  was  used  on  a  more  notorious 
occasion  to  stonewall  requests  for  legitimate 
information. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  wonder  where  all  the  Liberals 
are  who  were  so  worried  about  Cantrakon? 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Please  note  that  I'm  here. 
Mr.  Martel:  Are  you  a  Liberal? 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  not  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  shall  report  now,  in  chrono- 
logical sequence,  how  this  particular  strata- 
gem developed  up  to  the  point  where  the 
claim  of  legitimization  of  the  sub  judice  rule 
by  the  legal  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  was  exploded  by  denial 
from  that  very  ministry. 


In  respect  to  the  Cantrakon  decision,  I 
asked  the  minister  to  provide  me  with  an- 
swers in  the  course  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Housing,  during  the  oral  question 
period,  and  through  written  questions  on  the 
Order  Paper— altogether  I  estimate  20  times. 
To  establish  my  point,  I  shall  directly  quote 
only  three  answers  from  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  one  finite  answer  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  want  to 
document  the  following  answers  by  the  min- 
ister. 

During  the  Housing  estimates  on  October 
30,  in  respect  of  my  question  the  minister 
stated:  "I  have  indicated  clearly,  and  sup- 
ported by  documentation  of  sub  judice  by 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  and 
by  outside  legal  counsel." 

On  October  31,  the  minister  again  stated, 
in  answer  to  a  written  question  on  the  Order 
Paper:  "I  have  been  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General's  office  that  the  matter  is  sub  judice 
and  therefore  it  is  inappropriate  for  me  to 
reply  at  this  time." 

On  November  7,  in  answer  to  a  written 
question,  the  minister  stated:  "I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Attorney  General's  office  that 
the  matter  is  sub  judice  and  therefore  it  is 
inappropriate  for  me  to  reply  at  this  time." 

On  November  20,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General,  in  response  to  my  question 
141  on  the  Notice  Paper:  "Will  the  Attorney 
General  table  legal  opinions  as  to  what 
aspects  of  the  Cantrakon  development  in  the 
town  of  Caledon  are  sub  judice?" 

Answer:  "No  specific  legal  opinions  have 
been  prepared  in  relation  to  the  Cantrakon 
matter,  which  is  an  application  to  the  divi- 
sional court  for  the  judicial  review  pursuant 
to  the  Judicial  Review  Procedures  Act." 

The  Attorney  General  has  requested  his 
staff  to  prepare  that  later. 

What  bothers  me  now  is  not  the  question 
of  sub  judice  rules.  The  usage  of  that  rule 
is  loose,  and  in  effect  seriously  curtails  my 
right  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly; but  that's  for  later.  What  bothers  me  is 
the  discrepancy  between  the  minister's  in- 
voking the  sub  judice  rule  in  order  to  avoid 
answering  my  questions  on  the  authority  and 
legitimacy  claimed  to  have  been  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  said  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General's 
crushing  denial  of  the  consultation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  simply  do  not  believe  this 
minister  and  I'm  bothered  by  the  discrepancy. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:40  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

SPEAKER'S  RULING  RE  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  might  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  House  for  one 
moment,  on  Tuesday  a  matter  arose  during 
the  early  question  period  which  I  feel  de- 
serves some  attention.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  (Mr.  Walker)  regarding  a 
speech  he  made  outside  the  chamber  on  a 
matter  not  concerned  with  his  administrative 
responsibilities  as  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services. 

I  permitted  the  questions,  but  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  this  procedure  is  im- 
proper and  that  in  future  I  will  rule  such 
questions  out  of  order.  Ministers  are  respon- 
sible to  this  House  for  the  conduct  of  public 
business  as  defined  by  their  assigned  execu- 
tive council  responsibilities.  The  private 
views  of  members,  whether  they  be  min- 
isters or  private  members,  are  not  subject 
to  questioning  during  the  question  period. 

I  hasten  to  qualify  this,  of  course,  by 
saying  that  the  House  is  entitled  to  know  if 
statements  made  by  ministers  represent  gov- 
ernment policy.  This  appeared  to  be  the 
thrust  of  the  questioning  last  Tuesday.  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  to  the  House  that 
I  will  be  making  a  clear  distinction  between 
questions  concerning  private  views  and  those 
concerning  the  administrative  responsibilities 
of  the  ministry. 

May  I,  at  the  same  time,  suggest  to  hon- 
ourable members  that  in  the  putting  of  their 
questions  they  ought  not  to  assume  that  a 
supplementary  question  will  be  given  as  a 
matter  of  right.  It  seems  to  me  we  could 
cover  more  ground  within  the  experimental 
hour  for  questioning  if  questions  were  put 
directly,  succinctly,  and  with  less  putting  of 
statements  rather  than  putting  of  the  ques- 
tions. Even  more  strongly,  I  would  suggest 
to  ministers  that  their  responses  be  directly 
to  the  question  and  without  deviation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  just  like  church:  the 
sinners  are  absent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  putting  all  sides  of  the 
House  on  notice  that  I  intend  to  judge  the 
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question  period  more  firmly  in  order  that  a 
greater  number  of  questions  may  be  put  and 
answered  within  the  allotted  time.  I  find 
that  since  the  question  period  has  been  ex- 
panded to  one  hour  the  number  of  questions 
and  answers  has  essentially  remained  the 
same.  I  would  ask  the  assistance  of  all  hon- 
ourable members  in  keeping  the  questions 
and  answers  as  crisp  and  as  to  the  point  as 
possible.  I  will  be  keeping  in  mind  my 
responsibility  to  allow  as  many  members  as 
possible  to  put  questions  during  the  oral 
question  period. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification  in  relation  to  the  incident  last 
Tuesday  involving  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services,  your  ruling  is  helpful  to  us. 
I  take  it,  though,  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  proper  for  members  of  this  House  to 
have  directed  questions  to  the  present  Min- 
ister of  Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr. 
Norton)  in  relation  to  something  said  by 
somebody  else  and  not  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
about  his  personal  views. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Only  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  whether  or  not  it  was  govern- 
ment policy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Precisely  the  procedure  taken 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S. 
Smith). 

DEATH  OF  FORMER  MEMBER 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
a  word  of  tribute  in  marking  in  this  Legis- 
lature the  death  of  Charles  Millard,  which 
took  place  on  the  weekend.  There  will  be  a 
memorial  service  for  Charles  Millard,  a  for- 
mer member  of  this  Legislature,  who  was 
elected  in  1943  and  again  in  1948.  The 
service  will  be  held  at  the  Thistletown  United 
Church  at  11  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  a 
number  of  members  of  this  caucus  will  be 
present. 

Charlie  Millard  was  an  inspiration  and 
a  guiding  force  in  the  formation  of  the  in- 
dustrial union  movement  in  Canada,  first 
at  General  Motors  in  Oshawa  with  the 
formation  of  Local  222,  and  then  as  the  first 
national  director  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  in  Canada  from  1942  to  1956. 
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In  addition,  he  played  an  enormously 
important  role  within  the  labour  movement  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth Federation  and  ultimately  in  the 
creation   of  the   New   Democratic   Party. 

He  served  his  fellow  workers  and  his  prov- 
ince, as  well  as  his  party,  with  great  dis- 
tinction. I  wish  to  mark  our  sadness  at  his 
death  and  our  gratitude  for  the  enormous 
contribution  he  has  made  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally 
did  not  know  Mr.  Millard,  but  certainly  my 
father  did,  and  I  can  recall  nothing  but 
words  of  praise  and  admiration  for  him, 
although  there  was  a  certain  disagreement 
as  to  political  philosophies.  He  was  known 
in  my  time  as  a  very  committed  and  sensitive 
man,  and  I  am  certainly  pleased  personally 
and  on  behalf  of  the  government  to  express 
our  sadness  at  his  departure,  and  our  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  in  these  comments.  I  did  know  C.  H. 
Millard,  both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  spokes- 
man for  labour.  He  was  a  very  good  friend 
of  our  family. 

The  members  may  have  noticed  that  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  indicated  he  was  first 
elected  August  4,  1943,  so  he  was  part  of 
the  resurgence  of  opposition  comment  at  that 
time  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  then 
Liberal  administration.  I  can  recall  sitting  in 
the  gallery  and  hearing  him  express  views 
with  which  I  found  a  great  deal  of  sympathy. 
I  have  often  regretted,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth Federation  perhaps  left  the  Legislature 
with  Mr.  Millard  and  certain  others. 

I  know  his  role  in  the  community  was  a 
very  important  one.  We  want  to  join  with 
the  other  members  of  the  House,  particularly 
those  who  have  spoken,  in  offering  our  con- 
dolences to  Mr.  Millard's  family. 

ABSENCE  OF  MINISTERS 
AT  ADJOURNMENT  DEBATE 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett),  though 
well-warned  in  advance,  was  not  present  at 
the  Tuesday  late  show  when  I  sought  ex- 
planation from  the  minister  for  the  dis- 
crepancy between  his  and  the  Attorney 
General's  (Mr.  McMurtry)  sub  judice  ruling 
as  it  applies  to  the  Cantrakon  decision. 

The  minister's  failure  to  appear  at  the 
late  show  to  answer  the  reason  why  there  is 
a  discrepancy  between  his  and  the  Attorney 
General's    statements    suggested    that    indeed 


he  may  have  something  to  hide,  but  equally 
important,  makes  a  charade  of  the  late  show. 

Mr.  Sterling:  He  doesn't  have  to  be  here. 
What  is  the  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  It  shows  the  minister  as 
being  almost  in  direct  contempt  of  the  House 
and  it  is  an  abridgement  of  my  privileges  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  you  to 
make  a  general  ruling  on  this  matter,  order- 
ing this  minister  and  other  ministers,  if  the 
case  comes  up  again,  not  to  continue  to  flout 
this  House. 

Mr.  Gregory:  He  told  you  he  wouldn't  be 
here. 

Mr.  Roy:  On  that  same  point,  I  join  with 
the  member  for  Parkdale  because  a  week 
earlier  I  raised  a  question  where  I  was  un- 
satisfied with  an  answer  pursuant  to  the 
standing  orders.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
if  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  made  a  ruling  on  this 
because  the  standing  orders  do  make  pro- 
visions for  a  minister  to  respond  pursuant 
to  a  five-minute  comment  made  by  the 
member  who  is  unsatisfied.  I  personally  join 
with  the  member  for  Parkdale  because  I 
find  it  somewhat  contemptuous  of  the  House 
that  the  minister  would  not  even  appear 
when  one  of  his  questions,  involving  an  im- 
portant issue  within  his  ministry,  was  being 
challenged. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Send  out  the  OPP  to  bring 
them  in. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Having  regard  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  members  for  Parkdale  and 
Ottawa  East,  standing  order  28  does  provide 
for  a  member  to  express  his  displeasure  with 
regard  to  an  answer  given  by  a  minister.  It 
also  provides  a  minister,  if  he  so  chooses,  the 
opportunity  to  respond  within  the  framework 
of  the  standing  orders.  The  standing  order  is 
quite  silent,  however,  on  whether  or  not  it 
is  mandatory  for  a  minister  or  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  a  minister  to  be  present. 

As  all  members  from  all  sides  of  the  House 
are  aware,  there  is  an  ongoing  review  of  the 
standing  orders,  a  blending  of  the  traditional 
standing  orders  and  the  provisional  stand- 
ing orders.  Perhaps  the  honourable  members 
would  like  to  take  it  up  with  that  committee 
for  a  recommendation  to  the  House.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  standing  orders  that  com- 
pels a  member  to  take  part.  It  is  something 
that  is  done  strictly  on  a  voluntary  basis.  You 
may  wish  to  pursue  that  avenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  may  be  permitted  a  brief  comment  with 
respect  to  the  point  raised  by  the  member 
for  Parkdale.  He  is  entitled  to  raise  questions 
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with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  rules 
and  you  have  already  commented  on  it.  It 
is  very  unfortunate,  however,  for  him  to  im- 
pute to  one  of  my  colleagues  that  fact  that  he 
was  attempting  to  avoid  the  issue  or  indeed, 
to  use  his  expression,  "hide  something."  I 
think  it  as  very  unfortunate  that  members 
who  want  to  make  a  point  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  rules  would  then 
get  involved  in  this  type  of  subjective 
comment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  unfortunate,  we  agree. 
[2:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  that  when  he  served  notice, 
he  was  told  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  at 
that  very  moment  that  he,  the  Minister  of 
Housing,  would  be  unable  to  be  in  the  House 
at  that  particular  time.  Notwithstanding  that, 
he  proceeded  with  the  matter,  and  now  he 
has  the  nerve  to  stand  up  here  and  suggest 
that  my  colleague  was  trying  to  avoid  him 
or  the  issue.  I  think  that  is  quite  irresponsible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  you 
have  suggested  this  is  a  topic  that  might  be 
sent  to  the  committee  on  procedural  affairs 
and  perhaps  the  membership  there  can  con- 
sider it.  But  maybe  something  we  should 
consider  is  if  there  is  nothing  to  hide  and 
the  minister  cannot  be  in  attendance — and 
I  acknowledge  on  occasion  a  minister  may 
have  a  previous  commitment — that  we  should 
broaden  the  rule  to  say  that  somebody  on 
his  behalf,  perhaps  his  parliamentary  assistant, 
can  be  there  with  the  facts  so  that  there 
won't  be  the  suspicion  that  perhaps  there 
is  something  to  hide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  that  matter  is 
before  the  procedural  affairs  committee  now. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

FIRST  MINISTERS'  CONFERENCE 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  just  a  very  brief 
report  on  discussions  in  the  nation's  capital 
during  the  past  three  days. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  should  be  very  brief  if 
it  is  a  progress  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  members  opposite,  I 
know,  were  watching  moment  by  moment  and 
saw  it  all  in  living  colour  and  really  need  no 
great  explanation  as  to  what  happened. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Nothing  happened.  What 
have  you  got  to  report? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  This  part  of  our  rou- 
tine proceedings  is  for  making  ministerial 
statements,  not  for  bantering  back  and  forth. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  I  say,  I  know  the  honourable 
members  saw  all  of  it.  In  case  they  missed 
some  of  the  relevant  portions,  the  meeting 
was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  provide  an  opportunity  to  assess  the 
discussions  and  the  decisions  made  at  the 
February  meeting  where  certain  principles 
were  agreed  to,  where  certain  medium-  and 
long-term  goals  were  established  for  the 
economy  and  where  a  discussion  emerged 
as   to  how  one  might  achieve  them. 

At  this  conference,  we  discussed  a  wide 
range  of  topics:  manpower  strategy,  agricul- 
tural development,  government  regulation  or 
deregulation,  R  and  D,  industrial  develop- 
ment, tourism,  regional  expansion,  transporta- 
tion, the  manufacturing  sector,  some  aspects 
of  public-sector  bargaining,  restraint  and, 
while  not  on  camera,  the  question  of  the 
pricing  of  oil. 

I  will  table  the  presentations  made  by 
Ontario.  I  know  members  opposite  will  stay 
up  late  tonight  reading  them,  although  if  they 
want  to  save  them  for  weekend  relaxation 
they  are  more  than  welcome  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  talk  too  fast.  I  am  taking 
notes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  change  that  you  are 
even  tabling  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  no.  The  honourable 
member  suggests  it  is  a  change  to  table  it. 
It  is  all  public  documentation.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  table  it. 

We  did  point  out  from  Ontario  our  con- 
tinued concern  for  inflation.  We  see  this  as 
still  being  a  problem  that  exists  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  a  tendency  when  people  feel 
it  is  under  some  measure  of  control,  to  believe 
that  it  might  not  reappear.  Our  concern  is 
that  we  remain  aware  of  lit  and  that  govern- 
ment policy  should  reflect  this  concern. 

Another  part  of  our  point  of  view  was 
about  the  very  extensive  expansion  of  our 
export  market,  partially  because  of  the 
existing  situation  of  the  Canadian  dollar, 
and  also  as  a  further  impetus  to  the  manu- 
facturing sector.  I  think  there  was  general 
support— it  will  upset  my  friends  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party— for  this  from  all  first 
ministers.  There  was  one  first  minister  with 
a  slightly  more  cautious  support  for  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  in  the  economic  growth 
and  development  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  was  the  best  first  minis- 
ter there  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would!  say  to  the  hon- 
ourable member  that  it  was  encouraging  to 
hear  the  Premier  of  that  great  province  ex- 
press  this   confidence   in  the  private  sector. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  He  has  made  it  great. 
Mr.   Wildman:   The  only  articulate  one  in 
the  bunch. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Just  stick  to  your  text. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  was  a  discussion 
with  respect  to  some  aspects  of  manpower 
training. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Bring  in  his  kind  of  budget 
next  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  dealt  with,  and  On- 
tario presented  its  concerns  with,  the  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  within  this  country  be- 
cause we  are  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  potential  balkanization  in  a  trade  sense 
of  this  country.  That  was  part  of  our  presen- 
tation. 

I  know  there  are  some  in  the  media  who 
always  question  whether  these  conferences 
produce  anything. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Including  Frank  Miller. 
What  about  the  Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  have  a  copy  of 
the  communique  very  shortly  and  will  be 
prepared  to  table  it.  I  think  it's  always  help- 
ful when  the  first  ministers  of  this  country  are 
not  only  able,  but  willing,  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  broad  economic  objectives- 
Mr.  Foulds:  I  sure  am  glad  you  were  block- 
ing the  Treasurer  from  the  cameras. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  take  some  oppor- 
tunity to  express  from  their  point  of  view 
what  they  see  affecting  their  own  provinces 
and  how  it  relates  to  the  national  economy. 
I  would  only  make  this  other  observation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  sense  this  from  the  media. 
It  was  kind  of  encouraging  because  they  al- 
ways have  suggested  these  things  must  be 
totally  open.  It  was  intriguing  to  receive  the 
number  of  questions  some  of  us  did  as  to 
whether  these  conferences  might  be  more  pro- 
ductive if  some  of  them  were  held  in  camera. 
It  was  interesting  that  this  suggestion  came 
from  a  number  of  the  very  excellent  media 
representatives  who  were  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  you  tell  the  Treas- 
urer to  export  his  jacket? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  irrelevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ah,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  some  at  the  conference  who  thought  the 
Treasurer's  jacket  was  irrelevant,  but  we 
would  never  say  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  didn't  go  on  camera  like  that, 
did  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  certainly  did  and  you 
should  have  seen  the  pattern.  It  was  tre- 
mendous. 

I  must  also  relay  to  the  House,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  question,  the  discussion  that  took 


place  which  was  not  in  public  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  price  of  oil.  I  was  being  pressured 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S. 
Smith)  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  Cassidy) 
as  to  what  the  position  of  Ontario  was  and  is. 
I  could  state  it  very  simply  and  I  attempted 
to  do  so  when  I  was  in  Ottawa. 

We  supported  the  objective  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  have  a  postponement  of  the 
January  1  price  increase;  no  problem  whatso- 
ever. What  the  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  didn't  realize,  what  they  didn't 
understand  because  they  never  understand  the 
whole  question  of  energy  pricing,— 

Mr.  Bradley:   You're  being  condescending. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —was  that  as  a  part  of 
the  postponement,  the  government  of  Canada 
is  in  the  process  of  agreeing  with  the  two 
producing  provinces,  and  I  emphasize  two, 
that  the  price  increase  scheduled  for  January 
1,  1979,  would  in  fact  take  place  on  January 
1,  1980. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  the  reason  your  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  gave  us  the  other 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  oppose  the  $2  increase 
per  barrel.  The  Prime  Minister  knows  that;  I 
made  it  very  clear  to  him.  I'm  not  saying 
anything  in  this  House  that  I  didn't  say  to 
the  Prime  Minister.  We  still  oppose  the  con- 
cept of  the  Canadian  crude  price  being  at 
world  price.  I  re-emphasize  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  it  is  important  to  indius- 
try  in  this  province  that  we  be  somewhat 
below  world  price  to  retain  that  competitive 
edge  which  is  essential  to  us. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Finally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  go  one  step 
further.  That  means,  for  many  of  our  indus- 
tries, being  below  that  of  the  "Chicago" 
or  American  price.  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Sarnia  (Mr.  Blundy),  who  probably 
understands  this  more  readily  than  any  mem- 
ber opposite,  it  is  essential  to  industry  in 
his  community  that  those  industries  be  able 
to  compete  with  feed  stock  that  costs  less 
than  what  the  American  producers  are  pay- 
ing in  the  same  competing  industry,  where 
the  gulf  price  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
Chicago  price  which  his  leader  has  now 
adopted  as  being  his  yardstick. 

Our  position  didn't  change.  We  supported 
the  postponement. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  what  the  Energy 
minister  said  the  other  day. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  is  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  exactly  what  he  said. 
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Mr.  Roy:  He  said  you  are  breaching  an 
agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  support  the  post- 
ponement. The  government  of  Canada  was 
in  the  process  of  renegotiating  with  the  pro- 
ducing provinces  and  I  told  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, "I  accept  the  postponement.  I  will 
support  you/'  even  though  very  few  others 
did.  In  fact,  I  can't  think  of  anyone  else  who 
did.  I  was  a  little  bit  like  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness.  We  supported  that. 

I  also  made  it  dear  that  we  would  not 
be  in  support  of  the  agreement,  even  though 
we  are  not  a  party  to  the  agreement,  of  the 
$1  increase  being  extended  to  January  1, 
1980.  That  is  our  position;  it  is  simple;  it  is 
very  clear. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  a  switch. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  is  not  a  switch. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Did  you  tell  Lougheed  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  urged  the  Minister  of 
Energy,  I  urged  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the 
national  interest,  to  move  ahead  with  the 
postponement  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  a  period  of  one  week  you've 
switched. 

Hpn.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  is  something 
wrong  with  your  hearing  and  your  eye- 
sight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I'm  sure 
the  members  opposite  are  aware,  about  20 
minutes  ago  Mr.  Gillespie  said,  if  the  Cana- 
dian Press  report  is  accurate,  as  it  usually 
is,  the  federal  cabinet  has  decided  to  press 
ahead  with  his  proposal  to  delay  a  January  1 
oil  price  increase  despite  opposition  from 
some  provinces. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  supporting  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  make  it  clear:  this 
province  supported  the  postponement  of  the 
price  increase  in  the  interests  of  the  consum- 
ers and  the  manufacturers  and  the  industries 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  that  to  your  Energy  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Glad  to  see  we  got  you 
back  on  track. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  only  took  you  a  week  to  flip. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  promised  the  members  of  this  House  last 
week,  I  have  investigated  complaints  by 
college  and  university  student  awards  offi- 
cers that  there  have  been  excessive  delays 
and  inaccurate   awards   of  grants  and  loans 


under    this   year's    student    awards   program. 
These      complaints      are      generally      well- 
founded- 
Mr.  Laughren:   Finally,  you  admit  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  many  lies  did  we  get 
before  we  got  that? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —and  at  this 
moment  I  should  like  to  table,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  honourable  members,  a  summary  of 
the  problems  and  the  remedial  action  that 
has  been  taken  or  is  forthcoming.  Many  of 
the  problems  can  be  traced  to  numerous 
policy  and  administrative  changes  earlier 
this  spring  as  a  result  of  additional  public 
input. 

An  hon.  member:  Shift  the  blame  on  to 
Harry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  belongs  there. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  These  changes 
forced  the  abandonment  of  the  original 
schedule  for  the  implementation  of  the  com- 
puter program. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  of  this  week  I  met 
with  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Student  Awards  Officers  of  Ontario  to  dis- 
cuss our  mutual  concerns.  I  assured  them 
that  policy  changes  for  the  next  year  will  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  so  that  awards  officers, 
their  student  clients  and  the  ministry  will  be 
more  familiar  with  what  is,  after  all,  the 
first  radically  new  student  assistance  program 
in  more  than  a  decade. 

I  have  scheduled  a  series  of  meetings  with 
the  awards  officers  so  that  we  may  continue 
our  frank  discussions  of  issues  related  to  the 
administration  of  the  Ontario  Student  Assis- 
tance Program,  which  involves  at  least  $77 
million  in  grants  and  almost  as  much  again 
in  interest-free  loans. 

Without  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
hard-working  student  awards  officers,  many 
of  the  almost  85,000  students  assisted  by 
OSAP  would  be  considerably  worse  off. 
Many  awards  officers  are  devoting  extra  time 
and  effort  to  the  administration  of  emer- 
gency loans,  which  are  financed  from  an  ad- 
vance payment  of  $11  million  in  operating 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

I  intend  to  make  clear  to  each  college 
and  university  president  my  appreciation  for 
the  student  awards  officers'  additional  help 
to  the  ministry  and  to  those  students  which 
the  ministry  serves. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  all 
staff  of  the  student  awards  branch  have  been 
making  every  effort  to  assist  students.  They 
have  been  working  extremely  hard — at  night 
and  on  weekends,  almost  consistently — and 
they  deserve  our  appreciation. 
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I  regret  deeply  the  delays  and  the  confu- 
sion surrounding  the  new  program  and  will 
do  my  very  best  to  ensure  a  trouble-free 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program  for  next 
season. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

ENERGY  PRICES 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
put  a  question  to  the  Premier,  now  that  the 
government  has  come  to  tits  senses  and 
stopped  opposing  the  federal  initiative  which 
would  postpone  the  $l-per-barrel  increase  in 
January. 

Can  the  Premier  explain  to  the  House  why 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  has  displayed 
such  a  deep  concern  with  the  conference,  to 
the  point  that  he  says  Ontario  now  is  going 
to  have  to  consider  economic  stimulation  it- 
self in  order  to  produce  jobs  here?  Is  it 
possible  there  have  not  been  programs  that 
were  designed  to  produce  jobs  here  and  the 
Treasurer  is  only  now  beginning  to  contem- 
plate what  those  alternatives  would  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
really  were  two  parts  to  that  question,  one 
somewhat  provocative  and  the  other  not.  In 
fact,  the  first  part  of  it  wasn't  a  question;  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Answer  it  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  say  this  to  upset 
the  honourable  member — 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  Premier  address 
himself  to  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  attempting  to  do 
that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  never  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  recall  it,  the  acting 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  asked  how  come 
the  government  came  to  realize  there  was 
merit  in  postponement.  I  would  only  say  to 
the  acting  leader  of  the  party  that  this  gov- 
ernment, unlike  his  party,  has  been  advocat- 
ing for  four  years  that  we  stay  away  from 
the  concept  and  principle  of  world  price. 
That  is  still  our  position,  unlike  his  party's. 
We  think  this  is  in  the  (interests  of  the  con- 
sumers and  industry  in  this  province.  We 
were  and  are  in  support  of  the  postponement 
for  the  six  months.  That  is  the  position  and 
has  been  the  position,  and  it  is  totally  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  Hall:   Except  for  last  week. 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  your  Minister  of  Energy 
(Mr.  Auld). 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  to  the  second  question 
about  the  Treasurer — now  that  I  have  cleared 


up  that  for  the  very  distinguished  acting 
leader — actually,  I  would  suggest  that  ques- 
tion might  be  asked  of  the  Treasurer,  but  I 
will  presume  to  answer  it  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  figured  there  was  some  soli- 
darity in  the  cabinet,  although  the  Minister 
of  Energy  might  question  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  the  Treasurer  has 
suggested  is  that  while  we  weren't  really  ex- 
pecting any  major  new  federal  initiatives  at 
this  conference,  we  sensed  that  everything 
they  were  about  to  do  was  presented  in  the 
budget;  that  we  in  this  province  were  still 
concerned  about  the  degree  of  job  stimula- 
tion and  job  creation;  and  that  this  govern- 
ment, because  there  was  nothing  further — 
and  I  am  not  being  critical  in  that  sense  of 
the  word;  we  didn't  go  there  expecting  there 
would  be  anything  further,  quite  honestly, 
although  always  one  lives  in  hope — 

Mr.  Laughren:  So  do  we. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — and  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  there  was  nothing  further,  this  govern- 
ment is  giving  consideration  to  programs 
that  would  further  stimulate  job  creation  in 
the  province.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
[2:30] 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
Premier  not  recall  his  attendance  at  the  first 
energy  conference,  in  which  he  accepted  the 
concepts  put  forward  by  the  same  Prime 
Minister  whom  he  has  been  arguing  with 
over  the  last  day  or  two,  which  resulted  in 
the  price  increases  at  the  time?  Surely  if 
his  policy  is  consistent,  he  should  not  permit 
Ontario  Hydro  to  go  forward  with  the  in- 
creases that  they  have  most  recently  an- 
nounced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  really  quite  amazed 
because  the  acting  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
is  one  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
that  distinguished  group  across  the  House. 
He  really  is. 

Mr.  Roy:  Of  the  whole  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  debated  this 
before,  but  I  will  document  and  I  will  demon- 
strate for  him  that  this  province  never 
accepted  the  principle  of  world  price.  We 
argued  against  it  vigorously  and  strenuously— 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  accepted  the  increases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  one  may  use  what- 
ever colourful  descriptive  words  one  may 
wish  to  use.  This  province  did  not  accept  it. 
What  the  acting  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
should  understand  is  that  the  provinces  of 
Canada  are  not  party  to  this  agreement. 
There  is  a  formal  agreement  which  is  executed 
by  the  government  of  Canada  and  the  two 
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producing  provinces.  We  didn't  sign  it  nor 
did  we  support  it  because  it  contains  a  prin- 
ciple of  going  to  world  price. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  do  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  you  are  wrong.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  member's  interpreta- 
tion of  what  I  have  said  or  what  our  position 
is,  but  I  will  restate  it  unequivocally  right 
now.  We  may  be  the  only  province  in 
Canada  that  feels  this  way,  including  the 
great  friends  of  the  member  opposite  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan,  that  this  country 
should  not  go  to  world  price.  There  may  not 
be  another  economist  anywhere  in  this  country 
who  agrees  with  me,  but  I  happen  to  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  consumers  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  businessmen  who  do. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  forget  so  soon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  forget. 

Mr.  Martel:  Who  made  the  mistakes  in 
the  first  order? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Will  the 
Premier  outline  for  the  House  what  level  of 
unemployment,  what  level  of  inflation  and 
what  economic  conditions  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  government  permit  this  gov- 
ernment to  accept  any  increase?  If  he  will 
do  that,  will  he  say  what  action  the  gov- 
ernment intends  to  take,  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment moves  to  implement  the  postponed  price 
increase  on  July  1  of  next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  figures  are  fairly 
readily  calculable,  if  that's  the  right  word. 
Because  he  wants  to  deal  with  us  fairly  and 
logically,  I  think  the  member  would  under- 
stand the  impact  of  a  price  increase  in  crude 
oil.  The  impact  of  that  in  terms  of  the 
economy  varies,  depending  on  the  existing 
situation  of  the  economy.  In  other  words,  if 
the  economy  is  healthy,  if  we  have  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  unemployment,  there  is  a 
far  greater  opportunity  to  absorb  that  increase 
than  in  our  present  situation. 

While  the  motivation  of  the  government  of 
Canada  has  been  questioned,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  has  questioned  this  motivation 
because  I  happen  to  think  the  economy  is  in 
the  process  of  recovery.  This  postponement 
of  the  increase  of  three  cents  a  gallon  on  $1 
a  barrel  on  January  1  will  be  helpful  in 
terms  of  that  recovery.  My  own  guesstimate 
is  that  if  the  price  increase  were  to  go  ahead 
on  January  1,  on  a  calendar  basis  this  poten- 
tially affects  about  4,000  jobs  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

That's  a  guesstimate  and  that  would  be 
on  an  annual  basis.  What  impact  it  would 
have  on  the  consumer  price  index  is  not 
as   easy   to   calculate.    I   will   try   to   get   a 


figure  for  the  member.  I  can't  do  that  off 
the  top  of  my  head,  but  I  think  I'm  relatively 
close  in  terms  of  the  potential  of  4,000  jobs. 
It's  a  potential  because  it's  so  hard  to 
measure. 

JOB  CREATION 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a  question 
to  the  Treasurer  who  with  his  attire  is  re- 
inforcing our  confidence  in  him,  which  has 
been  waning  recently.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
explain  to  the  House  what  new  programs 
he  has  in  mind  or  is  contemplating  which 
have  sprung  or  are  springing  from  his  brow 
because  of  his  disappointment  with  the  pro- 
gram and  with  the  conference  that  ended 
yesterday? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  attire  today  is  in 
honour  of  my  own  patron  saint.  You  have  to 
remember  what  day  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  St.  Andrew's  Day. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  St.  Andrew's  Day 
and  all  we  Scots  like  to  show  our  ethnic  back- 
ground on  a  day  like  today. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Where's  your  kilt? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  don't  wear  a  yellow 
tie  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Meanwhile,  back  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  problem  is  you've  got 
things  upside  down. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  that's  Australia. 

Ontario  has  obviously  been  giving  some 
consideration  to  things  that  could  be  done  to 
make  selective  job  opportunities  available 
in  the  province.  We  were  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  this  conference. 

In  fact,  one  of  our  papers— and  I  hope 
members  will  have  the  time  to  read  it- 
stated  that  we  felt  a  more  productive  use 
could  be  made  of  the  roughly  $2  billion  a 
year  currently  being  spent  on  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  by  helping  retrain  people 
to  enter  the  skilled  labour  market.  I  believe 
only  $40  million  of  all  that  money  has  been 
allocated  to  the  10  provinces  for  the  coming 
year  for  a  series  of  experimental  programs. 

While  there  were  certain  job-stimulus  pack- 
ages or  programs  announced  by  Mr.  Chretien 
in  his  budget  and  some  time  before  that  by 
other  ministers,  we  felt  there  would  be  a 
need  in  Ontario  to  make  some  specific 
changes.  Those  will  be  announced  in  this 
Legislature  as  quickly  as  we  are  able  to  do 
so.  I  can  assure  members  that  should  not  be 
too  long. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Perhaps  the 
reason  the  question  concerns  me  is  that  while 
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the  Premier  was  taking  a  moderate  response 
to  the  conference,  the  Treasurer  was  not. 
Would  he  not  agree  that  the  transfer  of  close 
to  $300  million  of  federal  funds,  enabling  us 
to  reduce  sales  tax,  was  at  least  a  stimulant 
to  our  economy  to  some  degree? 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  an  election  gimmick. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  could  he  indicate  that 
really  the  provincial  economy  has  not  bene- 
fited? Would  he  not  further  agree  that  if 
there  are  any  programs  in  the  mind  of  this 
Treasurer  that  would  enable  this  province  to 
increase  its  level  of  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  we  should  have  had  them 
sooner  than  this?  After  all,  he  has  been  Treas- 
urer since  August. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  we  have  to 
realize— -and  it  is  nice  to  hear  the  member 
defending  the  gentlemen  in  Ottawa— that  sure, 
the  $300  million  is  a  welcome  change.  The 
member  might  find  that  I  supported  it  in  the 
press.  In  fact,  there  were  a  number  of  steps 
taken  in  that  budget  which  deserved  our  sup- 
port. I  don't  want  to  condemn  somebody 
simply  because  he  is  not  of  my  political  party. 
I  think  those  steps  taken  deserved  support. 

Mr.  Conway:  Were  you  a  Liberal  once  too, 
Frank? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  no;  I  never  sank  that 
low. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Oh,  oh,  that  won't  go 
over. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  fact  remains  that 
we  did  not  want  to  take  steps  in  advance  of 
that  meeting  which  might  have  caused  dupli- 
cation with  programs  announced  by  a  federal 
government  applicable  to  all  10  Canadian 
provinces.  I  think  that  was  the  key  position. 
There  is  enough  duplication  and  overlapping 
in  today's  world  without  our  adding  to  it,  so 
we  awaited  that  conference  in  case  some  new 
ideas  were  brought  forward. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  there  should  or 
shouldn't  have  been.  I  read  the  headline  to- 
day and  I  guess  I  am  accurately  quoted.  It 
was  my  first  conference.  A  good  deal  of  pro- 
gress had  been  made  between  conferences— 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  good  deal  made 
between  this  and  the  next  conference— but 
frankly,  sitting  in  that  room  as  a  first-time 
observer  I  didn't  see  a  great  deal  agreed  to 
in  the  three  days  we  were  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  could  have  told  you  that,  and 
I  never  attended  the  conference. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  However,  in  the  spirit 
of  Canadian  Confederation,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  each  of  us  to  recognize  the 
regional  disparities,  regional  aspirations  and 
problems   of   our   fellow  Premiers   and  min- 


isters. That  took  place  in  that  conference. 
We  had  an  opportunity  to  put  forward  our 
points  of  view;  so  ddd  they.  I  am  willing  to 
work  with  them  between  now  and  the  next 
conference  on  any  kind  of  basis  they  wish  to 
have  complementary  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  obviously  we  will  have 
to  tackle  some  specific  Ontario  programs. 
We  have  the  strongest  industrial  base  in 
Canada.  We  want  to  make  sure  it  stays  the 
strongest  industrial  base  in  Canada.  We  hope 
to  impress  upon  other  provinces  that  it  is  in 
their  interests  that  Ontario's  industrial  base 
remain  strong. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  already  into  the  winter 
months,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Treasurer  indicated  he  didn't  judge  ideas  by 
which  political  party  they  came  from  but 
rather  on  their  merit,  would  he  now  consider 
some  of  the  programs  which  we  have  sug- 
gested to  him  within  the  last  year — such  pro- 
grams as  the  water  treatment  plants  which 
the  International  Joint  Commission  has  told 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  need  to  be 
improved — and  also  institute  some  immediate 
programs  on  home  insulation  and  some  of 
the  capital  works  projects  that  have  been  put 
on  the  shelf,  which  would  help  the  munic- 
ipalities around  the  province? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  not  going  to  rule 
out  any  suggestions.  In  fact,  I  listened  to 
the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  doesn't  just  talk  about 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  is  he  balances 
his.  You  can't.  You  have  rhetoric  and  no 
action  to  back  it  up. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  jolly  miller  from  Mus- 
koka.    Never   a   serious   answer,   never. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
arising  out  of  the  federal  government's  with- 
drawal of  its  subsidy  for  wheat  for  domestic 
consumption.  Since  the  bakery  industry  has 
now  indicated  it  intends  to  piggyback  a  five- 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  in  addi- 
tion to  the  seven-cent  increase  which  it  claims 
will  come  because  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's withdrawal  of  its  subsidy,  what  steps 
does  this  government  intend  to  take  to  make 
the  bakers  justify  every  penny  of  both  those 
increases  before  they  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  Havrot:  Have  you  ever  been  in  the 
bread  business?  Lots  of  dough  in  it. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Tell  him  bread  is  always  rising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
our  staff  economist  meeting  with  the  bakery 
council  this  morning,  going  through  it  penny 
by  penny. 

I'm  rather  surprised  that  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  accepts  even  the 
nickel  or  the  seven  cents.  That  75-cent  sub- 
sidy on  a  bushel  of  milled  grain,  if  you  work 
it  out,  as  my  economists  have,  doesn't  ex- 
actly add  up  to  a  nickel  a  loaf  or  seven 
cents. 

Mr.   Swart:   He   didn't  say  it  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I've  been  looking  at  it  for 
quite  some  time  and  I'll  let  the  member  know 
next  week. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
overall  12-cent  increase  being  threatened  by 
the  bakery  council  will  cost  the  average  On- 
tario family  of  four  $70.20  a  year  on  its  gro- 
cery bill,  what  steps  has  the  government  taken 
both  to  protest  the  federal  government's 
actions  and  also  to  convince  the  bakers  not  to 
try  to  piggyback  undue  increases  on  top  of 
any  (impact  from  the  federal  subsidy  being 
withdrawn? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  I  said,  our  staff  eco- 
nomist has  been  meeting  with  the  bakery 
council.  Secondly,  the  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  75-cent  subsidy  from  a  bushel 
of  milled  grain  is  a  matter  that's  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  a  number 
of  people  who  are  not  even  altogether  sure 
it  will  take  place.  I  told  the  member  I'd 
be  back  to  him  next  week. 

Furthermore,  the  prospect  of  a  12-cent  in- 
crease is  a  mere  projection.  It's  my  under- 
Standing  that,  if  I  listened  to  Mr.  Lang  cor- 
rectly last  night,  he  says  a  nickel. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   It  is  not  a  mere  projection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  seriously  question  the 
nickel.  We're  looking  at  it  very  thoroughly, 
but  I  really  can't  do  anything  till  I  find  out 
what  the  price  of  that  grain  is  going  to  be. 

While  we're  talking  about  that,  let's  be 
perfectly  frank  about  it.  They're  taking  off 
that  subsidy;  instead  of  all  of  the  taxpayers 
paying  into  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
bread  eaters  are  going  to  pay  it  directly. 
There's  no  real  difference  in  that  price. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  yes  there  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes  there  is— they  will  just 
increase  it  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  the  min- 
ister has  his  economist  working  on  this  at 
the  present  time,  can  he  indicate  what,  if  any, 
increase  could  be  laid  to  the  increased  cost 
of  energy,  increased  cost  of  labour,  increased 


cost  of  transportation,  which  the  bakery 
council  indicated  would  make  up  the  addi- 
tional seven  cents  a  loaf? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  precisely  what  she's 
looking  at. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Seven  cents  is  precisely  the 
amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  said  that  is  precisely 
what  she  is  looking  at. 

Mr.  Conway:  Just  one  economist? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  If  the 
minister  discovers  that  the  five  cents  or  the 
seven  cents  is  not  a  justifiable  figure  because 
of  the  cutout  of  the  75  cents  a  bushel  subsidy 
and  in  other  areas  he  finds  it  excessive,  what 
power  has  he  got  beyond  exhortation  to 
avoid  an  undue  increase?  Is  he  going  to 
ask  that  we  eat  less  bread  as  well  as  less 
turkey  in  order  to  bring  it  into  line? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes,  it  will  be  good 
for  you. 

Mr.  Pope:  Give  them  the  turkey  ads, 
Frank.  The  member  opposite  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  ought  to  know 
what's  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  I  live 
right.  I've  been  waiting  for  a  sucker  punch 
all  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  believe  I  spoke  on  Mon- 
day about  a  certain  problem  with  a  certain 
commodity.  I  notice  the  ads  are  out  this 
morning.  On  the  six-to-14-pound  size  they've 
already  dropped  10  cents  a  pound,  and  on 
the  butterballs  over  20-26  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  political  grand- 
standing. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  ought  to  find  out  what's 
going  on. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Must  be  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Blame  it  on  them. 

Mr.  Conway:  You're  just  Beryl  Plumptre 
in  a  vest. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  God  you've  been  talking 
to  Beryl  Plumptre. 
[2:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  I  said  when  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  turkeys  and  monitoring 
food  prices  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  the 
other  day,  the  most  potent  force  in  the  mar- 
ketplace when  it  comes  to  prices  is  a  well- 
informed,  alert  consumer.  We  will  bring 
exactly  all  the  details  to  the  consumer  and 
we  will  let  them  make  up  their  own  minds. 

If  the  member  is  suggesting  to  me  that 
what  the  federal  minister  responsible  for  the 
wheat  board  has  said— and  I  heard  it  last 
night;  he  has  said  that  it  represents  a  nickel 
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to  seven  cents— if  the  member  is  telling  me 
that  we  will  find  out  that  that  is  false,  what 
I  am  going  to  do  is  get  on  the  phone  and 
call  up  the  federal  minister  responsible  for 
the  wheat  board  and  ask  him  to  check  his 
figures,  so  that  it  can  be  properly  debated  in 
the  place  that  is  making  the  decision  about 
the  subsidy,  and  that  is  the  House  of 
Commons. 

DARLINGTON  NUCLEAR  PLANT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  another  question  aris- 
ing out  of  differences  between  members  of  the 
cabinet  over  important  issues.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy. 

Is  the  Minister  of  Energy  aware  of  the 
strong  and  long-standing  objections  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  to  the  cooling 
water  discharge  system  which  has  been  de- 
signed for  the  Darlington  generating  station? 

In  particular  is  the  Minister  of  Energy 
aware  that  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  testified  before  the  Porter  com- 
mission in  October  that  those  cooling  water 
discharge  provisions  could  wipe  out  the  lake 
white  fish  population  of  Lake  Ontario?  If  so, 
what  does  the  Minister  of  Energy  intend  to 
do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  answer  to  most  of  the 
question  is  yes.  The  answer  to  the  last  part 
is  I  propose  to  talk  to  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  (Mr.  Auld). 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  sounds  like  a  Bennett 
cabinet  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Which  I  have  been  doing 
recently. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  daily  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  daily  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  On  a  daily  basis.  I  can't 
say  that  I've  always  been  satisfied  with  his 
replies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  hasn't  always 
been  satisfied  with  mine;  but  we're  working 
on  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  You're  in  worse  shape  than  I 
thought.  You're  answering  yourself. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  finally  got  the  two  minis- 
ters talking  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  a  bad  sign.  It's  one 
thing  to  talk  to  yourself,  but  when  you  start 
answering  you're  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  potentially  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  present  cooling  water  discharge  provisions, 
which  could  wipe  out  the  lake  white  fish 
population  in  Lake  Ontario,  will  the  minis- 
ter get  Hydro  to  agree  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations  in  the  Darlington  plant  before 
construction  has  got  to  a  point  where  it  is  not 


possible  to  easily  change  that  discharge  con- 
struction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  problem.  There  is  not  total  agreement 
among  all  biologists,  I  have  to  tell  the  hon- 
ourable member,  nor  is  there  total  agreement 
among  all  engineers.  We  have  been  meeting 
as  recently  as  Tuesday  on  the  matter  and  it 
looks  as  though  we  are  getting  close  to  a 
satisfactory  resolution  between  Energy,  Na- 
tural Resources,  Environment,  which  is  also 
concerned,  and  Hydro. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Was  this  problem  brought 
forward  in  Hydro's  environmental  assessment 
of  the  Darlington  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  honourable  member  is 
aware  that  in  the  assessments  that  were  done 
prior  to  Darlington,  there  were  a  number  of 
matters  which  were  addressed.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  the  matter  of  the  solution.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  known  for  some  time.  To  get  a 
solution  which  is  effective  and  yet  not  un- 
necessarily expensive  is  the  problem. 

WATERLOO  REGIONAL  POLICE 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  question  to  either  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  or  the  Premier, 
whichever  wishes  to  take  it.  It's  in  reference 
to  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  inquiry 
into  the  Waterloo  regional  police  force. 

Given  that  the  prerogative  of  either  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  recommendations  of 
this  report  lies  with  the  local  police  board, 
what  implication  is  there  in  the  statement 
attributed  to  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry)  at  1  o'clock  today  that  if  the  local 
board  doesn't  take  appropriate  action  the 
matter  won't  end  there?  Could  it  mean  that 
the  Solicitor  General  intends  to  interfere  with 
the  decision  at  the  local  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure 
that  the  honourable  member  would  like  to 
address  that  question  to  the  Solicitor  General. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  When  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral comes  back  from  the  Sault. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  What  is  the  minister 
doing  in  the  Sault;   graduate  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  least  he  is  welcome. 
At  least  he  likes  the  Sault. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  honourable 
member  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I'm  going  there  next 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Your  leader  doesn't  like 
the  Sault. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  supplementary:  Given 
that  there  is  a  well-known  and  long-standing 
animosity  between  Chief  Brown  and  the  On- 
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tario  Police  Commission,  does  the  provincial 
secretary  feel  it  was  appropriate  that  they 
were  the  ones  who  conducted  this  investiga- 
tion? Does  he  feel  we  have  a  truly  unbiased 
and  impartial  report  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
question  belongs  to  the  Solicitor  General.  I'll 
draw  his  attention  to  the  question. 

PURETEX  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Mr.  Lupusella:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
women  employees  of  Puretex  Knitting  Com- 
pany Limited,  through  their  union,  spent  two 
futile  years  in  proceedings  before  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  secret 
closed-circuit  TV  cameras  by  which  they  are 
constantly  monitored  at  work,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  employees  are  now 
on  a  lawful  strike  for  the  removal  of  these 
TV  cameras  and  for  improvements  in  their 
inadequate  rates  of  pay  and  other  proposals; 
what  action  does  the  minister  plan  as  the 
government  person  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  and  the  person  responsible  for  the 
working  of  the  conciliation  and  mediation 
services  of  the  government? 

Two,  what  kind  of  action  does  the  minister 
plan  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  employees  of 
Puretex  Knitting  Company  Limited  are  treat- 
ed as  being  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and 
rights,  without  regard  to  race,  colour,  sex, 
and  nationality  or  place  of  origin — 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked, 
I'm  sure. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  — according  to  the  state- 
ment of  public  policy  in  Ontario  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code? 

Mr.  Conway:   In   10  words  or  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  what  efforts 
will  the  ministry  make  with  regard  to  its 
endeavour  to  help  settle  that  dispute,  I  would 
advise  the  member  that  one  of  our  senior 
mediators,  Miss  Jean  Read,  has  been  and 
was  involved,  and  will  remain  involved  in 
those  procedures  when  and  if  she  is  required 
and  desired  to  do  so  by  the  parties.  I'm  sure 
the  member  knows  that. 

The  second  part  of  his  question  relates  to 
electronic  surveillance.  As  I  mentioned  the 
other  day  in  the  House  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  Leader  of  Opposition  (Mr. 
S.  Smith),  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
solicitor  representing  the  workers  at  the 
Puretex  plant,  and  in  a  letter  which  I  read 
to  this  House  a  week  or  two  ago  I  indicated 


to  that  solicitor  that  I  was  willing  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  not  to  order  a  board  of  inquiry 
if  she  would  give  me  reasons,  after  having 
read  the  information  given  to  her,  that  might 
justify  such  a  change  in  decision.  That  in- 
dicates the  degree  of  concern  that  was  shown 
with  regard  to  the  particular  complaint  be- 
fore the  human  rights  commission. 

With  regard  to  the  concerns  that  members 
on  all  sides  of  this  House  share  with  respect 
to  oppressive  electronic  surveillance,  I  did 
take  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  em- 
ployees of  that  company  and  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  union,  Madeleine  Parent,  last 
Friday;  and  on  Tuesday  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  the  company  and  the 
solicitor  for  the  company.  As  a  result  of  those 
discussions  and  those  meetings,  I'm  naturally 
trying  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  A  supplementary:  Taking 
into  consideration  that  the  removal  of  the 
TV  cameras  lis  part  of  the  bargaining  pack- 
age and  that's  why  we  have  a  strike,  will 
the  minister  at  this  point  in  time,  intervene 
to  bring  about  an  effective  solution  to  the 
problem  by  giving  his  personal  support  to 
endeavours  by  his  mediation  officers  and  the 
assistant  deputy  minister  in  charge  of  labour 
relations  to  bring  the  disputing  parties  to- 
gether in  new  talks  aimed  at  resolving  the 
issues  in  contention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Yesterday  in  estimates, 
and  on  other  occasions,  I  clearly  enunciated 
my  distress,  and  the  distress  that  I  share  with 
all  members  of  the  House,  with  regard  to  any 
electronic  surveillance  that  is  oppressive.  I 
have  indicated  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  today  in  meeting  with  both  parties  in- 
volved. I  have  indicated  to  the  House  now, 
and  to  the  member,  that  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine what  steps  should  be  taken  as  a 
result  of  those  meetings. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  indicate  to 
this  House,  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  he 
has  had,  how  long  it  will  be  before  he  can 
report  back  to  the  House  on  what  he  proposes 
to  do  in  this  horrible  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  set  a  time  schedule  for  the  plans  that  one 
might  have,  but  I  can  assure  the  member 
that  our  concerns— concerns  we  all  share— are 
as  sincere  and  as  deep  as  hers  whenever  elec- 
tronic surveillance  is  oppressive. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Even  the  former  minister 
was  concerned  about  this  issue  two  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  That's  the  matter  I  am 
both   dealing  with   and   considering  now.   It 
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would  be  very  inappropriate,  I  think,  to  try 
to  lay  down  a  time  schedule  with  regard  to 
my  plan. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  has  been  two  years. 

ENERGY  PRICES 

Mr.  Havrot:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
for  the  Premier,  if  I  can  get  his  attention  for 
a  second. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There's  always  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  always  listens  when  you 
speak  these  days,  Ed. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Can  the  Premier  tell  the  House  when  the 
anticipated  drop  in  natural  gas  prices  re- 
sulting from  the  agreement  between  Ottawa 
and  Alberta  might  take  effect  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  assure  the  members 
opposite  that  it  wasn't  a  plant,  because  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  doesn't  mean  a  thing. 

Mr.  Conway:  That  just  proves  you  don't 
talk  to  the  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  do;  I  talk  to  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  with  great  regu- 
larity. 

Mr.  Conway:  How  things  have  changed. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  honourable  member 
would  learn  something  if  he  chatted  with 
him.  He  would  learn  more  than  he  learns 
from  some  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
chats- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  answer  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  distinguished  member  for  Timis- 
kaming, I  don't  know.  But  I  would  caution 
him— 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  have  done  that  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —certain  principles  have 
been  discussed  with  the  province  of  Alberta 
that,  because  of  the  surplus  supply  of  natural 
gas,  there  could  be  an  interim  lower  price. 
Certain  principles  have  been  discussed;  there 
has  been  no  finality.  We  don't  know  what  the 
figures  are.  My  understanding  is  there  is  a 
possibility  that,  while  there  would  be  a 
lower  price  for  some  of  the  new  gas,  it  would 
be  a  blended  price  when  it  leaves  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  which  would  then  leave  the 
local  distributor— or  perhaps  the  Ontario  En- 
ergy Board— the  rather  difficult  task  of  sorting 
out  who  is  entitled  to  new  gas  at  what  price, 
and  to  the  old,  et  cetera.  In  other  words,  it 


is  a  very  complex  issue  and,  when  I  or  the 
Minister  of  Energy  get  some  of  the  answers, 
we  will  share  them  with  him  and,  after  him, 
the  House. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  Premier  does  sound  like 
an  English  translation  of  himself. 

An  hon.  member:   Supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  asked  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Brunelle)  a  question  with  reference 
to  treatment  facilities  as  outlined  in  the  re- 
port of  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
I  have  a  pretty  extensive  reply,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  supply  him  a  copy  of  that  rather 
than  read  it.  I  have  identified  each  and  every 
municipality,  and  I  will  send  it  over  to  him 
at  the  completion  of  this  answer. 

I  think  it  is  fairly  comprehensive.  Most  of 
the  places  identified  are  in  the  process  of 
having  their  plants  enlarged,  updated  or  what- 
ever. I  will  supply  that  information. 

I  would  like  also  to  add,  in  fairness  to  the 
submission  and  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  that  I  think  Ontario  in  this  instance 
is  perhaps  the  envy  of  the  other  parties  that 
were  being  reported  on.  I  am  referring  to 
Quebec  and  the  other  states  that  are  a  part 
of  the  international  joint  agreement.  So  we 
are  in  good  shape,  I  think,  in  this  particular 
aspect,  for  sure. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  not  what  the  report 
says. 
[3:001 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  if  the  honour- 
able member  reads  the  full  report  and  treats 
it  on  that  one  aspect,  he  will  see  I  was  deal- 
ing strictly  with  municipal  treatment  facilities. 
Yes,  there  are  areas  that  need  improvement. 
They  were  identified,  and  I  am  supplying  the 
information  in  the  progress  report  on  what  is 
being  done.  I  was  also  suggesting  that  in 
balance  all  of  Ontario,  compared  to  those 
states,  I  think  is  quite  good. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Could  I  ask  a  brief  supple- 
mentary on  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  it  would  be  advis- 
able if  you  read  the  answer,  and  then  at  a 
later  time  if  you  weren't  satisfied  you  could 
ask  a  new  question. 

PREMIER'S  VISIT 

Mr.  Bradley:  My  question  is  of  the  Premier. 
When  the  Premier  visits  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines   on   Monday,   to   bring   the    good 
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news  about  the  resources  equalization  grants 
and  the  commencement  date  of  the  new 
court-house,  would  he  be  prepared  to  an- 
nounce at  that  time  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment will  make  available  on  very  reasonable 
terms  to  the  regional  municipality  of  Niagara, 
the  building  which  presently  houses,  or  which 
was  built  to  house  the  Mack  Centre  of 
Nursing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  Minister  of  Health  has  been  hav- 
ing some  discussions  with  the  local  board 
on  that  last  part  of  the  three-part  question. 
To  answer  the  first  two  parts;  yes,  I  am 
coming  to  St.  Catharines.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  it.  I  expect  it  will  be  a  great  visit, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  honourable  member 
will  be  there  to  hang  on  every  word  that 
won't  be  said. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Will  the  local  member  be 
there? 

Mr.  Roy:  We'll  even  invite  you  to  Ottawa 
if  you  promise  a  new  court-house. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Could  I  ask  if  that  was  yes 
or  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  my 
answer  was  abundantly  clear. 
'  Mr.  Eakins:  Not  at  this  time. 

AUTO  PACT 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
Now  that  the  minister  and  his  officials  have 
had  ample  time  to  review  more  thoroughly 
the  Reisman  commission  report  on  the  auto 
industry,  is  the  minister  still  convinced  that 
the  recommendations  contained  in  that  re- 
port will— and  I  quote  his  comment  last 
Friday:  "Give  us  the  share  of  industrial 
benefits  commensurate  with  our  contribution 
to  overall  North  American  sales"? 

Does  the  minister  think  that  his  rather 
wishy-washy  response  last  Friday  to  the  report 
is  the  kind  of  message  that  he  wants  to  give 
to  Ottawa  on  our  response,  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  to  the  commission  and  to 
the  federal  government,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  the  UAW  and  the 
Automotive  Parts  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Canada  have  condemned  the  report  and  its 
recommendations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  I  indicated  last 
week,  we  were  dissatisfied,  in  fact,  at  the 
lack  of  initiative  and  new  ideas  in  the 
Reisman  report  with  regard  to  getting  our 
fair  share  of  all  those  activities  the  mem- 
ber referred  to. 

I  thought  I  was  rather  explicit  and  straight- 
forward about  that.  I  don't  know  which  part 


of  my  statement  he  is  excerpting  from,  but 
the  fact  is  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
we  were  dissatisfied  that  there  weren't  enough 
new  ideas  in  there  to  see  that  we  get  our 
fair  share  of  the  action.  I  think  we  have  been 
quite  clear  about  that,  and  certainly  I  con- 
veyed that,  informally  at  least,  when  I  was 
in  Ottawa  earlier  this  week. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
submission  does  not  agree  with  the  Ontario 
government's  recommendation  of  an  invest- 
ment fund,  it  doesn't  go  along  with  that;  it 
doesn't  even  deal  with  the  real  serious  part 
of  the  problem,  namely  the  deficit  of  Canada 
with  the  US  in  the  industry,  indeed  it  makes 
the  fundamental  error,  does  it  not— 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  question.  Ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  minister  not 
agree  that  it  makes  the  fundamental  error 
of  dealing  with  trade  with  third  countries 
rather  than  with  the  US  when,  in  fact,  the 
deficit  is  with  the  US,  not  with  the  other 
countries,  and  that  those  things  will  not 
resolve  the  problem  we  have?  Finally,  will 
the  minister  in  no  uncertain  terms  make  a 
new  submission  to  the  federal  government 
indicating  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Reisman  commission  are  simply  unacceptable 
to  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  that  question,  may  I  say  that  I 
have  not  held  myself  out  as  a  great  defender 
of  the  Reisman  report.  May  I  say,  however, 
that  I  suppose  from  Mr.  Reisman's  stand- 
point, in  an  attempt  to  paint  a  fair  picture 
of  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  auto  pact, 
that  in  that  sense  it  is  not  unfair  for  him  to 
point  out  some  of  the  benefits  that  have 
flowed  from  the  auto  pact  in  terms  of  trade 
with  third  countries. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  about  the  problems? 
Less  than  $2  billion  out  of  $20  billion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  in  that  sense  it  is 
fair  comment  when  he  is  assessing  the 
benefits.  In  terms  of  whether  it  deals  with 
the  direct  problem  with  regard  to  trade  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  United  States  and 
how  much  we  actually  have  got,  of  course, 
the  member  is  quite  right,  we  aren't  getting 
our  fair  share  of  the  action  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  our  submission, 
as  the  member  quite  properly  pointed  out, 
did  point  that  out  to  them  and  asked  for 
some  direct  assistance  in  that  regard. 

May  I  say  I  have  repeated  our  request  to 
the  federal  government  to  participate  in  an 
investment  program  by  way  of  indicating  our 
dissatisfaction    with    the    Reisman    proposals. 
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Yes,  we  will  be  saying  more  to  the  federal 
government,  but  in  fairness  to  them — and 
why  should  we  be  fair  to  them — but  in  fair- 
ness to  them,  Mr.  Horner  has  not  seized 
the  report  and  run  with  it  either.  He  said 
they  are  going  to  study  it  and  look  at  it.  Our 
intention  at  the  moment  is  indeed  to  study 
the  report  further  and  make  some  further 
comments  to  Mr.  Horner  so  that  by  the  time 
he  does  respond  he  will  have  had  the  benefit 
of  our  views,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

I  hope  we  get  more  out  of  our  second  set 
of  submissions  than  we  did  from  our  first 
set  of  submissions  to  Mr.  Reisman. 

DOWNTOWN  REVITALIZATION 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Since  there 
is  downtown  core  redevelopment  in  the  city 
of  Barrie,  and  since  I  noticed  in  an  article 
in  this  morning's  paper  that  the  minister  is 
going  to  review  the  development  programs 
of  the  peripheral  municipalities  that  have 
core  revitalization  so  as  to  restrict  that  out- 
side development  of  shopping  centres,  how 
does  he  intend  to  implement  this?  Is  this  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  government  to- 
wards   local    municipal    autonomy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks yesterday  to  the  Downtown  Forum 
'78,  I  clearly  indicated  to  the  smaller  munic- 
ipalities, that  is  communities  of  30,000  or  less 
which  will  be  in  the  downtown,  main  street 
development  program,  and  communities  of 
125,000  and  less  which  are  in  the  business 
improvement  development  areas,  that  if  their 
communities  had  shown  a  desire  and  an 
interest  to  get  on  with  the  downtown  re- 
vitalization, and  if  there  was  some  competi- 
tion from  peripheral  malls  that  could  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  advancement  and  im- 
provement of  those  areas,  the  minister  and 
the  local  community  would  examine  the  situa- 
tion. If  necessary,  to  make  sure  of  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  small  downtown  communities  and 
to  ensure  they  stay  in  existence  in  Ontario, 
I  indicated  the  minister  had  the  power  to 
put  on  a  ministerial  zoning  order  to  freeze 
peripheral  development  in  order  to  give  the 
smaller  communities  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  be  viable,  rewarding  and  tax- 
returning. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  As  part  of  any 
package,  will  the  minister  give  some  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  additional  assistance 
for  downtown  redevelopment  so  that  munic- 
ipalities can  afford  to  proceed  with  this  re- 
development of  their  cores? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'm  sure  the  honourable 
member  has  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 


government  initiated  this  program  two  or 
three  years  ago  and  has  made  available  to 
various  communities  across  the  province  some 
$30  million.  We  participated  with  communi- 
ties like  Cornwall  and  Sarnia  and  others  to 
advance  and  improve  their  downtown  cores, 
and  indeed  to  bring  in  a  higher  assessment 
factor  that  will  bring  a  rather  interesting 
tax  return  for  those  communities. 

At  this  moment  we  have  taken  a  very 
active  part,  both  in  that  program  and  in  the 
main  street  program  for  smaller  communities, 
to  help  them  with  the  upgrading  and  im- 
provement of  their  communities.  This  govern- 
ment is  dedicated  to  that  particular  position 
and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  we  shall 
continue  to  push  and  assist  municipalities  in 
doing  the  very  thing  we  have  been  carrying 
out  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

May  I  say  that  at  the  conference  we  are 
presently  having  at  the  Inn  on  the  Park,  the 
Downtown  Forum  '78,  we  have  a  registration 
of  some  880  people,  not  only  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  but  from  nine  provinces  of 
Canada,  from  the  United  States  and  from 
further  distances  than  that,  looking  at  the 
program  Ontario  has  initiated  and  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  so  many  communities. 
There  are  now  14  or  15  more  communities 
that  have  clearly  indicated  their  desire  to 
participate.  Their  plans  have  been  approved. 
It's  now  a  matter  of  getting  on  to  discuss 
funding  involving  the  municipality,  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  government  of  Ontario. 

It's  a  program  that  we  are  indeed  proud  of; 
we  are  pleased  with  its  success  and  we  enjoy 
having  the  participation  of  many  municipali- 
ties across  this  province. 

TEACHERS'  SUPERANNUATION  FUND 

Mr.  Van  Home:  A  question  to  the  Treas- 
urer: Can  the  Treasurer  tell  us,  in  the  light 
of  his  predecessor's  suggestion  in  the  1978 
budget  speech  that  some  teachers'  super- 
annuation funds  might  be  invested  privately, 
if  he  is  prepared  to  table  the  evaluation  re- 
port done  by  A.  G.  Becker  and  Company 
which  examines  this  problem?  Could  he  indi- 
cate to  us  if  his  ministry  is  further  pursuing 
this  by  an  in-house  study,  in  addition  to  the 
external  study  that  has  been  done  by  Becker 
and  Company? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  will  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  I  can  table  that  study.  I  am 
more  familiar  with  some  of  the  other  plans 
than  that  particular  one.  I  am  just  in  the 
process  of  getting  some  information  on  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund.  Rather  than 
promise  I  will  table  it,  I  will  give  the  member 
an  answer  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  Van  Home:  Supplementary  to  the  last 
part  of  my  question:  Is  the  Treasurer  in  addi- 
tion to  that  doing  internal  studies  or  in-house 
studies? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  I  am  not  sure  the 
word  "study"  is  accurate,  but  certainly  we 
have  been  looking  at  the  parameters  used 
for  a  number  of  the  factors  in  the  appraisal  of 
the  current  status  of  the  fund;  because  as  the 
member  knows,  the  contingent  liability  for 
future  benefits  depends  very  greatly  upon  a 
number  of  arithmetic  estimates.  Those  can  be 
interpreted  conservatively  and  cut  back  the 
cash  requirements  or  they  can  be  interpreted 
quite  generously  and  require  very  large  cash 
reserves. 

As  he  knows  also,  we  have  set  up,  based 
upon  1975  or  1976  estimates,  the  number  of 
dollars  required  to  make  the  fund  actuarially 
sound.  If  I  am  not  wrong,  I  think  we  put  $145 
million  aside  in  the  latest  budget  for  that 
purpose;  I  believe  it  is  in  my  budgetary 
information.  Unlike  certain  jurisdictions  we 
are  not  treating  it  as  a  pay-as-you-go  system; 
we  are  anxious,  in  the  long  run,  to  see  those 
kinds  of  funds  available  for  general  invest- 
ment, just  as  we  have  done  with  OMERS. 

BOISE  CASCADE  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment.  Is  the  ministry  tak- 
ing any  steps  to  monitor  on  a  regular  basis 
both  the  liquid  effluent  and  the  air  emissions 
of  the  Boise  Cascade  mill  at  Fort  Frances, 
given  the  fact  the  present  management  per- 
sonnel now  operating  the  mill  during  the 
strike  may  have  little  or  no  experience  han- 
dling the  equipment  or  the  pollution  control 
equipment?  Does  the  minister  recollect  that 
the  last  time  that  company  had  management 
personnel  handling  the  mill  in  1974  there  was 
a  spill  into  the  river  and  a  conviction  result- 
ing from  action  taken  by  his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  we  are.  I  will  be  glad  to  cor- 
rect that  if  I  am  wrong.  May  I  make  the 
assumption  to  the  member  that  we  are? 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  good  deal 
of  that  area  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 
From  conversations  with  the  regional  di- 
rector, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
not  only  is  he  monitoring  that  plant,  but  there 
lis  one  particular  plant  which  in  his  book 
(is  the  epitome  of  good  control  and  yet  even 
there  they  continually  visit  and  monitor. 

I  am  fairly  confident  that  my  answer  is  cor- 
rect. If  I  am  wrong,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the 
member  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  minister's  answer,  could  he  report  to  me, 


preferably  in  the  House — if  otherwise,  that 
is  all  right — on  what  kind  of  a  regular  basis; 
that  is  whether  it  is  weekly  or  daily,  and 
what  kind  of  measurement  is  taken.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  air  emissions  travel  around 
and  sometimes  it  is  months  between  tests, 
although  they  are  regular  and  there  are  spe- 
cial circumstances  at  Fort  Frances  at  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  If  our  current  practice 
is  to  monitor  less  frequently  than  once  a 
month  I  will  advise  in  the  House,  but  if  it 
is  more  frequently  than  once  a  month  I  will 
report  directly. 

WINTARIO 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  Can  the 
minister  tell  me  why  it  takes  five  and  a  half 
months  to  get  a  decision  on  a  Wintario  ap- 
plication? In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  of  international  competition  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application  for  expenses  may  be 
the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether  the  par- 
ticipant may  be  able  to  attend  or  not,  does 
the  minister  not  think  it  is  unfair  and  un- 
acceptable to  take  five  and  a  half  months 
to  get  an  application  approved  or  rejected? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Of  course,  it  does. 

Mr.   Riddell:    What   about   a   year? 
[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  not  agree  that  it 
takes  five  and  a  half  months  in  every  case  to 
receive  an  approval.  If  the  member  opposite 
would  bring  to  my  attention  the  case  he  has 
in  mind,  and  if  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved, we  will  see  to  it  that  the  money  will 
be  forthcoming.  If  it  has  already  been  ap- 
proved, certainly  the  team  will  not  be  pre- 
vented from  competing  simply  because  there 
has  been  some  breakdown  in  communications. 
I  would  be  glad  to  take  in  hand  the  specific 
case  which  obviously  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: What  steps  are  being  taken  to  rectify  these 
situations  in  the  future  so  that  this  won't 
happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  can  only  say  we  are 
constantly  trying  to  speed  up  the  approvals 
and  the  payments  of  the  applications.  I  would 
hope  the  member  who  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion, and  everyone  in  the  House,  would  bear 
with  us  at  this  time  because  there  are  some 
18,000  applications  on  hand  and  it  is  a  rather 
large-scale  exercise,  but  certainly  the  objec- 
tive is  always  to  pay  up  and  to  process  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  sup- 
plementary for  the  minister:  Could  the  minis- 
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ter  explain  to  the  House  why  it  took  from 
November  30,  1977,  when  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
submitted  an  application  for  a  Wintario  grant 
for  assistance  in  constructing  a  marina,  to 
August  1978  before  they  received  a  letter 
from  the  ministry  indicating  they  did  not 
qualify  until  they  had  matching  funds  from 
the  federal  government?  Why  does  it  take 
that  long  to  notify  the  city  they  didn't  qualify? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Neglect  of  the  north  again. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Go  up  to  the  Sault  and  see 
what  we  did  for  them.  You  had  better  go  up 
again  and  learn  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
would  like  to  look  into  that  project  in  detail. 
I  would  only  point  out  that  in  many  of  these 
applications  negotiations  take  place  before  a 
final  application  is  either  approved  or  rejected. 

INSULIN  PRICES 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Health  regarding  insulin  price, 
which  went  from  $2.70  in  1974  to  $4.80  for 
100  units  in  1978.  There's  now  widespread 
fear  among  insulin  users  that  with  the  end 
of  the  AIB  regime  the  price  of  insulin  will 
again  take  a  significant  jump.  Does  the  minis- 
ter have  any  information  regarding  the  ru- 
moured increase;  and  if  it  is  coming  what 
steps  does  he  plan  to  take  to  block  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  pending  increases  in  the 
price  of  insulin  from  Connaught  Laboratories. 
I  will  make  inquiries  and  see  if  any  are 
planned.  I  would  say  that  over  the  last  few 
years  particularly  since  a  new  management 
has  taken  over  Connaught,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  are  part  of  the  Canadian  Development 
Corporation  activities,  they  have  been  in- 
creasing the  prices  of  their  commodities  in  a 
number  of  areas  in  order  to  break  even. 
Previously  they  had  not  been.  I  will  check 
into  the  matter  for  the  coming  months  and 
see  if  any  changes  are  planned. 

Mr.  Young:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
While  the  minister  is  getting  this  information, 
I  wonder  if  he  might  determine  whether  it 
is  true  a  brokerage  firm  now  gathers  the  pan- 
creas glands  for  Connaught,  resulting  in  high- 
er costs?  Would  he  check  to  see  if  we  are 
now  exporting  from  Canada  rather  large 
quantities  of  glands— some  of  which  are  going, 
I  understand,  to  make  soap— thus  creating  a 
scarcity  here?  Thirdly,  is  the  insulin  which 
Banting  and  Best  gave  to  mankind  for  $1 
because  they  refused  to  profit  from  it  now 
being  used  as  a  profit-making  instrument  to 
the  detriment  of  a  half  a  million  Canadians 
who  depend  upon  it  for  life  itself? 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  the  honourable 
member  knows,  a  number  of  years  ago  when 
the  university  got  out  of  the  business  and 
sold  the  facilities  to  the  Canadian  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  all  of  the  activities  of  Con- 
naught became  profit-making.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  supplementary  dealing  with  brok- 
ers; again  that  is  something  about  which  I 
have  no  knowledge  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
check  into  it. 

TV  TUBES 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  Algoma 
(Mr.  Wildman)  some  time  ago  asked  if  I  was 
aware  that  RCA  Limited,  Philips  Electronics 
Limited,  Canadian  General  Electric,  West- 
inghouse  Canada  and  Sylvania  Electric  Can- 
ada do  not  warranty  receiving  tubes  for  TV 
sets.  He  went  on  to  ask  about  additional 
testing  for  those  tubes  before  they  went  into 
the  hands  of  consumers  or  repair  shops. 

The  receiving  tubes  for  television  sets  to 
which  the  member  alludes  are  those  tubes 
required  for  television  sets  not  fully  transistor- 
ized or  operated  by  circuitry  boards.  This 
does  not  include  the  picture  tube.  Initially, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  Canadian  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Sylvania  Electric  continue 
to  manufacture  these  tubes  in  Canada,  but 
similar  to  other  large  companies  in  the  in- 
dustry they  must  also  import  tubes  from 
other  countries. 

All  the  large  companies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  RCA,  provide  a  90-day  warranty  on 
tubes.  Canadian  General  Electric,  Philips 
and  Sylvania  sell  to  distributors,  who  in  turn 
sell  to  the  retailer,  the  servicing  and  repair 
business;  the  90-day  warranty  is  applicable 
down   the  line  to  the  customer. 

Receiving  tubes  are  date-coded  several 
months  into  the  future,  which  is  deemed  to 
be  fully  adequate  to  take  care  of  shelf  life 
in  the  hands  of  the  repair  or  service  outlet. 
Companies  do  offer  an  optional  plan  to  dis- 
tributors for  the  purchase  of  tubes  at  a  dis- 
count in  lieu  of  warranty  and  distributors 
are    expected    to    absorb    all   warranty    costs. 

RCA  has  a  distinctively  separate  market- 
ing plan,  as  they  sell  directly  to  retailers  and 
service  outlets  at  a  discount  price  without 
any  warranty.  The  warranty  provision  was 
discontinued   about  one  year  ago. 

All  large  companies  report  the  tubes  are 
quality-controlled  and  production-line  tested 
at  the  factory  level,  but  no  further  testing 
of  Canadian  or  imported  tubes  is  done  before 
selling.  The  tube  failure  rate  throughout  the 
industry  is  stated  to  be  one  per  cent  to  three 
per  cent,  and  is  considered  insignificant  in 
relation  to  sales  volume. 
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Further  testing  would  not  appear  to  al- 
leviate the  basic  problem  where  distributors 
and  retailers  who  buy  at  discount  fail  to 
extend  the  warranty  on  tubes  to  consumers 
and  try  to  place  the  full  blame  on  the  manu- 
facturers by  alleging  faulty  products. 

In  addition,  a  great  many  retailers  put  a 
further  warranty  above  and  beyond  that  of 
the   manufacturer   on  their   tubes. 

TOURISM 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I,  too,  have  a  reply  to 
a  question  raised  by  the  member  for  Algoma, 
this  one  regarding  a  consulting  study  com- 
missioned by  my  ministry  and  federal  tour- 
ism involving  development  strategies  and  op- 
portunities for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie-Wawa 
zone. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  that  a  major 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  pos- 
sible tourism  investment  opportunities  of 
interest  to  the  private  sector.  My  ministry's 
division  of  tourism  is  already  working  closely 
with  a  number  of  private  sector  groups  ex- 
amining the  feasibility  of  specific  oppor- 
tunities for  tourism  investment  in  the  area. 
Three  examples  which  I  can  mention  are 
Batchawana  Bay,  St.  Joseph  Island  and  King 
Mountain.  These  have  potential  as  possible 
major   tourism   destination  complexes. 

My  ministry,  along  with  the  Ministry  of 
Northern  Affairs,  is  assisting  in  the  cost- 
study  of  the  King  Mountain  development, 
paying  two-thirds  of  the  market  feasibility 
study  with  the  King  Mountain  development 
group  paying  one-third.  I  would  also  like 
to  add  that  a  tourism  development  advisory 
committee  for  Algoma  has  been  formed  and 
they  have  undertaken  a  number  of  initiatives. 

This  committee  is  made  up  primarily  of 
business  people  who  agreed  to  work  together 
over  a  one-year  term.  They  have  contributed 
to  establishing  new  tourism  information  cen- 
tres at  the  Sault;  have  influenced  Parks  Can- 
ada to  take  over  and  preserve  the  Canadian 
Sault  locks,  and  are  working  to  have  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  airport  upgraded  to  inter- 
national status. 

In  response  to  the  questions  relating  to 
the  construction  of  the  Pine  Street  Marina, 
I  am  advised  by  my  officials  that  the  city's 
long-term  plan  is  to  expand  the  present  26 
slips  to  an  ultimate  capacity  of  200.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  city  has  an  agreement  with 
the  federal  government  for  matching  ex- 
penditures, and  this  agreement  is  not  yet 
complete. 

I  believe  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture and  Recreation  will  deal  further,  and  has 
dealt  earlier,  with  the  question  of  the  Win- 


tario  grant,  all  in  all  a  pretty  commendable 
record  for  this  government  in  the  area  of 
tourism  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  answer  was  quite 
comprehensive.  In  the  interest  of  fairness  of 
time,  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

HIGHWAY  403  EXTENSION 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications (Mr.  Snow),  I  would  like  to  put 
a  question  to  the  Premier.  Is  he  aware  of  the 
disappointment  of  the  taxpayers  in  Brant, 
Oxford  and  Norfolk  when  they  found  that  the 
Premier  was  not  going  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  $15  million  expansion-exten- 
sion of  highway  403,  including  the  bridges 
over  the  Grand  River? 

Mr.  Deans:  More  commonly  known  as  the 
Nixon  memorial. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  might  he  also  tell  us 
whether  or  not— since  highway  2  in  the  area 
is  the  busiest,  most  heavily-travelled  two- 
lane  road  in  Ontario  and  is  becoming  a  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  citizens  in  the  area— we 
can  have  his  commitment  that  the  extension 
of  403  to  the  east  and  the  west  will  be  very 
high  as  far  as  ministerial  policy  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  observing 
your  admonition  not  to  wander,  I  understand 
there  were  really  two  questions,  the  first  in 
the  form  of  an  observation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  thought  he  asked  if  I 
was  aware  of  their  disappointment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  aware  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Am  I  aware  how  dis- 
appointed they  were?  Yes,  I  am.  I  sense  a 
growing  resurgence  of  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive interest  in  that  part  and  their  disappoint- 
ment at  the  Premier's  not  being  able  to  be  in 
attendance. 

Mr.  Conway:  After  75  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly  I  understand  it. 
I  recognize  it  and  I'm  enthusiastic  about  it. 
I  think  it's  tremendous.  It's  always  nice  to 
know  you're  missed.  The  member  should  re- 
member that. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  certainly  will  discuss  this  with  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions so  that  it  can  be  reported  back  to  those 
same  constituents  who  miss  the  Premier  at  the 
opening. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  have  nowhere  to  go  but 
up. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  know  where  you  have 
to  go. 

SECOND-LANGUAGE  FUNDING 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  new  question  for  the 
Treasurer.  Why  would  his  ministry  decide  to 
cut  off  grants  and  moneys  to  the  city  of  Ot- 
tawa to  assist  that  municipality  in  the  learn- 
ing of  a  second  language?  That  is  something 
that  has  been  established  by  his  predecessor 
and  something  that  was  running  in  the  range 
of  about  $100,000  per  year,  which  apparently 
the  present  minister  has  now  decided  to  cut 
down  to  $38,000  this  year  and  to  phase  out 
over  the  next  five  years.  Why  would  the 
ministry  decide  to  do  that  when  the  money 
is  put  to  good  use  in  the  national  capital 
area,  where  we  want  to  be  able  to  deal  and 
discuss  matters  with  people  in  both  official 
languages? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  1*11  have  to 
get  the  details  because  I'm  not  personally 
aware  of  that  change  in  grants.  One  thing  I 
would  like  to  point  out  is  in  the  cuts  I  am 
getting  in  the  budget,  involving  the  flow  of 
federal  funds  to  Ontario,  some  $34  million  a 
year  related  to  education  in  French  was  taken 
out  by  the  feds.  Whether  it  was  part  of  that 
or  not  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  I  just  ask  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

REPORT 

STANDING  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCaffrey  from  the  standing  general 
government  committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Mac- 
donald  Stewart  Community  Art  Centre; 

Bill  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Ottawa; 

Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  Township 
of  Longueuil; 

Bill  Pr42,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Mississauga; 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Ottawa 
Charitable  Foundation; 

Bill  Pr47,  An  Act  to  revive  Five-O  Taxi 
Limited; 

Bill  Pr49,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough 
of  Scarborough; 


Bill  Pr50,  An  Act  to  revive  Homemaster 
Improvements  Limited; 

Your  committee  recommends  that  Bill  Pr32, 
An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  London,  be  not 
reported. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that 
the  fees,  less  the  actual  cost  of  printing,  be 
remitted  on  Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Community  Art 
Centre. 

Report  adopted. 

MOTION 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  in  addition 
to  the  regular  committee  schedule  the  stand- 
ing social  development  committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  the  evenings  of  Monday, 
December  4,  and  Tuesday,  December  5,  to 
continue    consideration    of    Bill    163. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Swart  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  190, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  and  Development  Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

[3:30] 

Mr.  Swart:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
limit  the  types  of  development  that  may  be 
permitted  or  exempted  under  the  act  until 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  plan  is  approved. 

Between  November  30,  1978,  and  the  day 
on  which  the  plan  is  approved,  only  resi- 
dential and  agricultural  development  for 
which  a  severance  is  not  required  and  addi- 
tions to  or  alteration  of  existing  buildings 
may  be  permitted,  provided  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  completion  does  not  exceed 
$100,000. 

The  bill  also  amends  procedures  relating 
to  appeals  from  the  decisions  concerning 
development  permits.  The  appeal  right  is 
broadened  to  include  a  30-day  notice  period 
during  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  proceeding  with 
the  orders  this  afternoon,  may  I  draw  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  House  to  the 
statement  indicating  the  business  for  today? 
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Instead  of  doing  estimates  this  evening  we 
will  do  legislation.  The  legislation  to  be 
called  has  been  discussed,  and  perhaps  later 
on  this  afternoon  we  can  be  specific  with 
respect  to  its  order.  It  will  be  legislation 
this    evening    rather    than    estimates. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Epp,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  S.  Smith,  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  138,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  would  like  to  indicate  from  the 
outset  that  I  do  this  in  the  absence  of  the 
member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Bolan),  who  is  in 
hospital  having  a  checkup.  We  hope  there 
isn't  anything  serious  involved  with  that. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  moving  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill  because  I  think  it  is  some- 
what overdue  in  changing  the  status  of  the 
various  boroughs  to  city  status.  The  bor- 
oughs of  East  York,  North  York,  Etobicoke, 
Scarborough  and  York  have  had  the  designa- 
tion of  borough  since  1966.  That  followed 
the  Goldenberg  report,  which  was  printed 
and  published  in  1965.  In  that  report,  Senator 
Goldenberg  indicated  that  what  should  hap- 
pen is  that  the  various  municipalities  in  To- 
ronto, 13  of  them,  should  be  reduced  to 
four  municipalities  and  that  each  of  those 
four  municipalities  should  be  called  a  city. 

There  was  nothing  in  that  report  to  sug- 
gest that  they  should  be  called  boroughs. 
To  support  that  point  I  want  to  read  from 
chapter  17  of  the  Goldenberg  report,  the 
summary  of  recommendations  which  says: 
"The  system  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  govern- 
ment should  be  maintained  with  the  con- 
solidation of  the  13  area  municipalities  into 
four  cities  as  follows. .  ."  Then  he  suggested, 
the  city  of  Toronto,  the  city  of  North  York, 
the  city  of  Scarborough  and  the  city  of  Eto- 
bicoke. He  does  not  suggest  that  they  should 
be  called  boroughs. 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment in  its  wisdom  suggested  that  what  we 
should  do  is  have  six  municipalities,  but  that 
five  of  those  municipalities  should  be  desig- 
nated as  boroughs,  with  the  city  of  Toronto 
retaining   the   designation    of   city. 

(If  we  go  back  into  the  English  usage  of  the 
word  borough,  the  Shorter  Oxford  Dictionary 
defines  a  borough  in  various  ways.  It  sug- 
gests that  a  borough  is:  "1.  A  fortress,  castle 
or  citadel;  2.  A  fortified  town;  a  town  pos- 
sessing municipal  organization;  any  inhabited 


place  larger  than  a  village;  3.  A  town  pos- 
sessing a  municipal  corporation  and  special 
privileges  conferred  by  royal  charter;  also 
a  town  which  sends  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment. 4.  A  property  held  by  burgage,  and 
formerly  qualifying  for  the  parliamentary 
vote.  5.  The  portion  of  a  city  lying  outside 
the  wall." 

I  am  not  quite  sure  which  particular  defi- 
nition the  provincial  government  at  that  time 
felt  was  appropriate  for  the  various  boroughs, 
or  whether  they  felt  there  was  a  wall  around 
the  city  and  that  the  outlying  areas,  the 
hinterlands  and  so  forth,  should  be  desig- 
nated as  boroughs  and  thereby,  in  a  sense, 
giving  them  second-class  status.  Whatever  it 
is,  nevertheless,  that  designation  was  made  in 
1966. 

It  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
point  out  that  the  designation  of  "borough" 
is  limited  to  Metropolitan  Toronto.  There  is 
no  other  municipality  within  the  province 
of  Ontario  which  is  so  designated.  Any 
municipality  of  about  15,000  people  or  more 
usually  has  the  designation  of  a  city,  al- 
though there  are  important  exceptions  where 
large  municipalities  have  retained  the  desig- 
nation of  townships.  I  suppose  the  best  ex- 
ample of  that,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was 
Mississauga  and,  more  recently,  the  township 
of  Nepean,  which  was  changed  by  this  House 
only  last  week  to  the  status  of  a  city. 

If  we  look  at  the  Robarts  report,  which 
was  published  in  July,  1977,  I  believe,  in 
that  report  Mr.  Robarts  said  as  follows  at 
page  51: 

"The  commission  received  submissions  sug- 
gesting that  all  area  municipalities  be  called 
cities  or  that  the  city  of  Toronto  be  desig- 
nated a  borough.  The  term  'borough'  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Ontario,  having  been  de- 
vised in  1966  to  describe  the  area  munic- 
ipalities within  Metro  that  lie  outside  the 
city  of  Toronto.  The  term  is  now  in  com- 
mon use  and  accurately  describes  these  area 
municipalities  as  urbanized,  primarily  resi- 
dential communities  that  will  always  have 
a  strong,  mutual  interdependence  with  the 
central  city  of  Toronto.  In  the  commission's 
view,  then,  the  semantic  distinction  between 
the  city  and  the  boroughs  reflects  an  actual 
distinction  in  their  nature  and  should  remain." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

"The  boroughs  are  treated  as  townships 
under  many  provincial  statutes  and  receive 
grants  and  powers  that  differ  from  those  of 
the  city.  The  boroughs  no  longer  resemble 
townships  in  their  population  level  of  urban 
development  or  governmental  competence.  In 
fact,    they   are   full   partners    in   the    Metro 
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federation,  and  all  municipalities  in  this  fed- 
eration   should    be    treated    equally." 

In  recommendation  4.3  of  that  report,  he 
suggested: 

"The  constituent  municipalities  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  be  called  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  the  boroughs  of  North  York,  Scarborough, 
East  York  and  York." 

Then  in  recommendation  4.4  he  said: 

"All  distinctions  between  the  powers  and 
eligibility  for  the  grants  of  the  city  of  To- 
ronto and  the  boroughs  be  removed  from 
provincial  statutes  and  regulations." 

Particularly  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendation that  he  made  there,  it  is  my  view 
that  all  these  municipalities  would  like  to 
be  called  cities.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  number  of  the  members — maybe  all  of  the 
members — have  received  correspondence  from 
some  of  the  mayors  with  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  the  municipalities  as  reflected  in 
the  submissions  they  made  to  the  Robarts 
commission  last  year  and  as  supported  by 
other  information  and  materials  they  have 
distributed  since  then. 

I  would  like  to  read  two  of  those  letters 
which  members  may  have  received.  One, 
from  the  municipality  of  Scarborough,  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario: 

"Re:  Appeal  for  city  status  for  Scarborough. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  on  November  30,  1978, 
the  Ontario  Legislature  will  debate  a  private 
member's  bill  to  amend  the  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  to  give  the  five 
Metro  boroughs  city  status.  As  mayor-elect 
for  the  borough  of  Scarborough  and  on  behalf 
of  council,  I  would  urge  the  members  to 
support  and  approve  the  bill  as  presented. 

"My  authority  to  act  in  this  matter  is 
recorded  in  a  bylaw  of  the  council  passed 
unanimously  in  a  meeting  held  January  17, 
1977.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  coun- 
cil in  its  formal  brief  to  the  Robarts  com- 
mission requested  city  status  and  it  follows 
that  we  supported  that  recommendation  in 
our  response  to  the  government  when  the 
final  report  was  released.  The  council  of  the 
borough  of  Scarborough  has  long  taken  the 
position  that  city  status  is  desirable  to 
strengthen  our  identity  in  representing  a 
municipality  now  with  a  population  of  400,- 
000  and  still  growing  at  a  rate  of  15,000 
persons  per  year." 

Now  you  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  only  a 
short  time  ago  I  indicated  that  municipalities 
usually  get  the  designation  of  a  city  when 
their  population  is  around  15,000,  and  here 
we  have  the  borough  of  Scarborough  asking 


for  city  status  and  its  population  is  growing 
approximately  at  the  rate  of  15,000  a  year. 
Then  we  have  another  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 21,  1978,  and  it  says: 

"Dear  MPP: 

"As  mayor  of  North  York  I  am  asking 
your  assistance  to  properly  develop  civic 
pride  and  citizens  involvement  in  our  com- 
munity. Towards  this  end  I  would  urge 
you  to  support  the  private  members  bill  to 
amend  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  which 
is  to  be  debated  on  November  30.  The 
amendment  calls  for  the  province  to  grant 
city  status  to  the  area  municipalities  in 
Metro. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  the  granting  of  city 
status  to  North  York  will  help  our  council 
in  its  efforts  to  attract  economic  develop- 
ment and  jobs.  My  council  agrees  with  me. 
On  two  occasions,  the  province  asked  the  area 
municipalities  if  they  wished  city  status.  On 
both  occasions,  North  York  council  said  yes. 

"The  borough  of  North  York  has  a  popu- 
lation of  over  half  a  million  people,  which 
makes  us  the  fourth  largest  municipality  in 
Canada". 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Five  hundred  and  sixty  thous- 
and. 

Mr.  Epp:  Thank  you. 

"In  light  of  these  facts,  it  seems  only  logi- 
cal and  fair  we  be  granted  city  status.  It  is 
foolish  for  our  residents  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  Toronto  postal  address  when  they 
could  be  proud  to  be  living  in  the  city  of 
North  York.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  and 
voters  in  North  York,  I  urge  all  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  support  this  bill  and  to 
grant  city  status  to  our  municipality." 

To  just  look  at  one  other  aspect  briefly,  I 
might  say  that  one  of  the  senior  researchers 
spoke  with  all  the  mayors  in  the  various  muni- 
cipalities last  year— Mayors  Cosgrove,  Redway, 
White,  Flynn  and  Lastman— and  all  of  them 
were  in  support  of  city  status  for  those 
boroughs. 

I  might  also  indicate  that  in  the  Robarts 
report,  on  page  51,  the  former  Premier  indi- 
cated that  the  present  municipalities  have 
populations  as  follows:  In  1977  Toronto  had 
a  population  of  678,101;  North  York  had  a 
population  of  558,067;  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough had  a  population  of  380,931;  the 
borough  of  Etobicoke  had  a  population  of 
293,464;  the  borough  of  York  had  a  popula- 
tion of  139,612;  and  the  borough  of  East  York 
had  a  population  of  104,102,  for  a  total  popu- 
lation of  2,154,279.  And  obviously,  it  is  still 
growing  quite  rapidly. 

[3:45] 
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I  appeal  to  all  members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  bill  to  give  city  status  to  the 
boroughs  as  indicated  in  Bill  138,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto Act. 

I  know  the  municipal  representatives  and 
the  citizens  of  the  various  boroughs  would 
like  to  have  this  equal  status  with  the  city 
of  Toronto.  I  appeal  to  each  one  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
member  wish  to  reserve  any  time  for  the  end 
of  the  debate? 

Mr.  Epp:  No,  I  don't  think  that  will  be 
necessary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Bill  138,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act.  The  reasons 
for  the  bill  have  been  outlined  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  the  mayors  and 
the  aldermen  of  the  five  boroughs,  and  in 
particular  from  the  borough  of  North  York, 
which  was  the  second  borough  in  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto,  to  ask  that  its  status  be  changed 
from  borough  into  city. 

Before  the  Robarts  report  there  wasn't  a 
need  felt,  at  least  in  the  municipality!  of 
North  York— part  of  which  I  represent;  but 
when  the  Robarts  report  was  published  one 
of  its  major  features  affected  directly  the 
borough  of  North  York.  Sectors  of  the  bor- 
ough were  slashed  and  aggregated  to  the 
borough  of  York,  to  York  East  and  to  Scar- 
borough. The  reaction  among  the  people 
affected  was  quite  genuine.  I  took  part  in 
several  meetings  at  that  time.  Throughout 
those  meetings  I  realized  the  people  in  North 
York  had  a  sense  of  identity  I  hadn't  noticed 
before.  Not  only  that,  they  wanted  to  live  in 
North  York  because  they  thought  that  it  was 
the  part  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  where  they 
had  chosen  to  live. 

As  a  result  of  the  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Robarts  report  by  such  an  over- 
whelming part  of  the  population  of  North 
York,  the  municipal  council  of  North  York 
twice  passed  a  motion  that  its  status  be 
changed. 

One  of  the  funny  aspects,  as  outlined  in 
the  letter  the  mayor  of  North  York  sent  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  is  that  a  part 
of  the  people  who  live  in  North  York,  and 
myself,  have  a  Toronto  address,  but  we  be- 
long to  a  different  municipality.  However, 
that  is  not  the  most  important  reason  the 
council  of  North  York  has  decided,  in  its 
wisdom,  that  a  city  status  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous for  the  people  of  North  York.  A 
more  serious  reason  is  that  at  this  point  the 


definition  of  a  borough  is  perceived  by  the 
people  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  in 
other  provinces  of  Canada  and  abroad  as  a 
lesser  and  not  very  well  defined  municipal 
entity.  Since  North  York  is  one  of  the  bor- 
oughs where  there  is  very  valuable  land  and 
great  potential  for  industrial  and  commercial 
development,  the  council  of  North  York  thinks 
if  North  York  becomes  a  city  it  will  be  able 
to  attract  more  industry  and  more  business. 

The  advantages  for  the  people  of  North 
York  and  for  the  workers  of  North  York  are 
obvious.  At  this  stage  we  are  developing,  on 
Sheppard  and  Yonge,  a  downtown  core  which 
will  be  able  to  create  40,000  jobs— jobs  that 
are  badly  needed,  especially  at  this  time  of 
high  unemployment. 

We  think  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  inability  of  the  council 
of  the  borough  of  North  York  to  attract  busi- 
ness because  of  the  perception  I  described 
before,  this  plan  will  take  up  to  10  years  to 
be  developed,  which  is  quite  a  long  time.  We 
cannot  tell  young  people  to  wait  10  years  to 
get  new  jobs.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  if 
the  status  of  the  borough  of  North  York  were 
changed  to  the  city  of  North  York  there 
would  be  a  better  identification  of  our  munic- 
ipality. Also,  downtown  core  development 
will  be  accelerated  because  it  will  attract 
more  investment  and  will  attract  more  people 
who  will  be  interested  in  that  magnificent 
development. 

There  is  only  one  negative  aspect  which 
has  been  outlined  by  the  member  for  Water- 
loo North,  and  that  is  the  slight  difference 
in  grants  that  cities  receive  in  comparison 
with  townships  and  boroughs,  but  this  is  a 
difference  which  affects  the  borough  of 
North  York  in  a  minimal  way.  In  fact  the 
reduction  of  grants  is  related  only  to  the 
construction  of  bridges,  and  at  this  point  the 
municipality  of  North  York  has  only  one 
major  bridge  project,  between  Finch  and 
Steeles,  Weston  and  Islington  on  Ormont 
Drive.  It's  a  bridge  that  was  planned  in  1975 
at  a  cost  of  $2  million.  Under  the  present 
rules  and  statutes,  the  borough  of  North  York 
would  lose  $300,000.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  both  times  that  the  council  of 
North  York  passed  a  motion  that  the  status 
of  the  borough  be  changed,  they  put  one 
single  condition  on  it,  which  was  that  the 
city  of  North   York  was  not  to  lose  grants. 

It  shouldn't  be  difficult  for  this  Legislature 
to  support  this  bill  because  there  are  no  costs 
attached.  There  is  only  recognition  of  munic- 
ipal entities,  which  as  the  previous  speaker 
said  have  earned  the  status  of  cities.  North 
York   has   a   population   of   560,000   people, 
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making  it  the  fourth  largest  municipality  in 
Canada,  we  think  the  status  of  city  is  war- 
ranted. Therefore  I  ask  members  to  support 
this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'm  going  to  take  part 
very  briefly  in  this  debate.  I  see  the  mover  of 
the  bill  is  away;  I  sincerely  hope  he  is  all 
right  and  has  no  serious  problem  in  the  hos- 
pital. My  voice  is  just  about  gone  today,  but 
I'm  still  going  to  take  part  in  the  debate, 
regardless  of  the  laryngitis,  because  I  really 
want  to   set   the  record  straight. 

The  designation  of  borough  for  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  was  something  that  was  rather 
unique  and  rather  different,  in  that  it  came 
to  the  fore  as  we  were  studying  the  re- 
organization of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  as  my 
friend  said,  back  around  1966. 

He  is  quite  right.  There  are  no  other 
boroughs  in  Ontario,  but  there  are  other 
municipal  boroughs  of  very  significant  status 
elsewhere.  There  are  boroughs  around  the 
city  of  New  York  which  are  very  large  and 
significant.  I  believe  that  the  term  borough 
has  been  used  in  England.  In  other  words, 
the  use  of  the  term  borough  for  a  large 
urban  municipality  is  not  a  unique  thing.  It 
has  been  used.  As  I  recall,  and  I  was  around 
in  1966,  we  were  looking  for  some  termin- 
ology that  was  a  little  different,  that  could 
fit  in  with  the  city  and  the  boroughs  in  this 
unique  arrangement  we  call  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

In  legal  status,  these  municipalities  are 
townships  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  go  with  townships,  plus  some 
others  which  they  have  gained  over  the 
years  under  the  Metro  act.  We  are  actually 
at  the  point  today,  however,  where  there 
is  only  one  significant  difference  in  status  as 
far  as  grants  are  concerned,  that  is  in  the 
bridge  grants.  Bridge  grants  for  townships 
are  80  per  cent  and  for  cities  50  per  cent,  I 
believe.  Therefore  in  the  last  number  of  years 
the  boroughs  have  enioyed  township  status  as 
far  as  bridge  grants  are  concerned.  I  guess 
they  have  got  just  a  little  under  $600,000 
in  the  period  from  1972  to  1978  because  of 
that  subsidy  status  which  they  would  not 
have  enjoyed  and  which  40  or  so  other 
cities  in  this  province  do  not  enjoy.  In  other 
words,  there  are  cities  that  are  smaller  than 
the  boroughs  which  do  not  enjoy  the  80  per 
cent  bridge  grants.  While  they  were  called 
boroughs  they  also  enjoyed  that  one  special 
provision  as  far  as  grants  are  concerned. 

To  bring  the  situation  up  to  date,  I  cer- 
tainly feel  the  areas  are  justified  in  wanting 
to  change  their  names  from  borough  to  city. 
When    I    became    Minister    of    Intergovern- 


mental Affairs  and  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Municipal  Act,  the  Munic- 
ipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  and 
many  of  the  affairs  concerning  municipalities, 
I  had  discussions  very  early  in  the  game 
with  the  mayor  of  North  York.  I  indicated 
that  I  certainly  had  no  objection  to  the  name 
of  the  borough  of  North  York  being  changed 
and  it  being  called  the  city  of  North  York. 

The  mayor  and  I  have  been  carrying  on 
discussions  about  this  and  deciding  how  and 
when  it  could  be  done.  We  haven't  com- 
pletely agreed  because  the  matter  of  grants 
is  still  there.  We  have  been  discussing  that 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  members  of  this 
House  that  I  intend  to  continue  discussing 
that. 

In  the  last  few  days,  because  I  knew  this 
bill  was  coming  up,  I  have  also  discussed 
it  with  every  mayor  in  this  Metropolitan 
area — including  the  mayor  of  the  one  city 
here,  the  city  of  Toronto — and  the  heads  of 
the  municipalities  in  the  other  areas.  To  vary- 
ing degrees  they  may  or  may  not  wish  to 
change  to  city  status.  The  borough  of  Scar- 
borough of  which  I  represent  a  part,  passed 
a  resolution — which  wasn't  passed,  I  might 
tell  my  friend,  quite  unanimously;  it  was 
about  11  to  3  rather  than  an  unanimous  vote 
— to  change  from  borough  to  city  status — 
actually   a   majority  vote  by   a   fair   margin. 

I  have  had  discussion  with  them.  What  I 
have  indicated  to  them  and  what  I  want  to 
tell  the  House  about  is  that  if  any  of  them 
wish  to  reaffirm  their  position  that  they  would 
like  to  change  from  borough  to  city  status,  we 
would  be  happy  to  sit  down  with  them  and 
effect  that.  The  question  is  how  do  we  effect 
that?  If  the  members  would  consult  section 
148(a)  of  the  Municipality  of  Metrooolitan 
Toronto  Act,  they  will  find  out.  I  will  read 
it  so  that  all  may  know  what  it  says. 

"Notwithstanding  section  148,  upon  the 
application  of  the  council  of  an  area  munic- 
ipality that  has  the  status  of  a  township 
municipality,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  and 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs" — under  the  act  that  we  passed  last 
week  that  becomes  the  Minister  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs — "may  by  order  erect  the 
area  municipality  into  a  city  municipality 
and  may  direct  the  name  the  newly  erected 
municipality  shall  bear  and  the  date  when 
the  erection  shall  take  effect  and  may  provide 
for  any  matters  that  he  considers  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  carrying  on  of 
the  newly  erected  municipality,  including  the 
composition  of  its  council." 
[4:00] 
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Quite  obviously,  the  power  to  change  the 
boroughs  to  cities  now  rests  in  this  piece 
of  legislation.  All  that  is  required  is  for  them 
to  request  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  to  take  action  and  to  cause  an  order 
to  be  produced  that  will  change  their  status. 
If  I  take  that  action  and  mention  any  terms 
that  I  might  want  to,  as  the  legislation  gives 
me  power  to  do,  this  change  can  take  effect. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  tell  the  House 
that  I  am  fully  confident  that  North  York 
will  become  a  city  very  shortly,  as  soon  as 
the  mayor  and  I  have  a  chance  to  have  an- 
other discussion  or  two,  and  that  probably 
Scarborough  and  some  of  the  others,  if  not 
all  of  them,  will  probably  change  to  cities 
very  shortly.  But  I  also  have  to  say  to  my 
friend — and  I  know  he  believes  in  deregula- 
tion and  certainly  in  the  principle  of  not 
having  needless  legislation  on  the  books — 
that,  therefore,  we  do  not  need  this  bill.  I 
think  it  would  be  folly  for  the  House  to  pass 
a  bill  when  the  matter  is  already  taken  care 
of  in  legislation  that  was  passed  in  this  House 
in  1974. 

What  I  wanted  to  do  today  was  to  bring 
the  members  up  to  date  on  what  we  are  doing 
and  the  negotiations  that  are  going  on,  and 
to  'point  out  that  I  see  the  negotiations,  at 
least  in  certain  of  the  boroughs,  coming  to 
fruition  very  shortly.  I  would  then  suggest 
that  the  proper  course  of  action  for  us  in 
this  House  would  be  to  veto  the  bill  as  an 
unnecessary  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  words  of  the  previous  speaker  with 
regard  to  the  evolution  that  is  taking  place 
concerning  the  desire  of  these  areas  to  be- 
come cities.  One  has  to  wonder  in  situations 
such  as  this  whether  this  evolution  would  take 
place  without  the  introduction  of  such  a 
private  member's  bill,  which  clearly  expresses 
the  wish  of  these  municipalities  to  attain  city 
status. 

I  listened  to  some  of  the  wordfe  of  my  col- 
league from  Waterloo  North,  who  read  some 
of  the  letters  that  had  been  received  on  the 
subject,  giving  encouragement  to  this  Legis- 
lature's acceptance  of  city  status  for  what 
now  are  called  boroughs.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  theme  that  ran  through 
all  those  letters,  and  that  was  the  desire  of 
these  municipalities  to  enhance  their  identity 
or  their  concept  of  identity.  I  suppose  this  is 
a  subject  that  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  any 
detail  by  the  previous  speakers,  and  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  it  because  I  happen  to  come 
from  a  riding  that  has  experienced  very  pro- 
found identity  change  in  recent  years. 


For  instance,  in  the  regional  municipality 
of  Halton,  as  it  is  now  called— no  longer 
is  it  Halton  county— we  have  various  local 
municipalities.  Some  of  the  towns  that  had 
their  identity  up  until  the  advent  of  regional 
government  were  officially  obliterated,  and 
yet  we  find  a  sustained  swell  of  objection  to 
that  obliteration,  an  inability  of  the  citizens 
to  accept  or  grasp  or  comprehend  a  new 
identity  in  a  larger  sense. 

One  wonders,  in  observing  the  repercus- 
sions from  the  introduction  of  regional  gov- 
ernment in  my  riding,  whether  there  is  not 
a  natural  status  of  a  natural  state  that  occurs 
when  people  band  together,  for  whatever 
reasons,  and  become  a  municipal  area, 
whether  it's  a  village,  a  town  or  a  city.  It 
seems  that  in  this  kind  of  expression  in  the 
regional  area  what  was  left  out  of  that  forma- 
tion was  the  recognition  that  people  have  to 
identify  with  something.  They  have  to  belong 
to  something.  They  are  proud  of  their  town. 
They  are  proud  of  their  city.  They  are  proud 
their  roots  are  there. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  has  one  unique  social 
aspect  that  perhaps  sets  it  apart  from  many 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  That  unique- 
ness has  been  commented  on  by  visitors  to 
this  city  for  many,  many  years.  That  is  that 
we  in  Metro  Toronto  are  a  composite  of  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  do  you  mean,  "we"? 
You  don't  live  here.  You  are  one  of  the  visit- 
ors. You  are  welcome  to  visit  here. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  All  right,,  I  stand  corrected, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I'll  give  that  "we"  to  someone 
else,  because  I  come  from  the  outer  periphery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  was  born  here. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  was  born  here,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  I  now  come  from  the  outer  edge. 
I'll  reword  it:  Those  in  Metro  Toronto 
comprise  a  group  of  communities  or  villages 
or  towns  within  this  great  metropolitan  area. 
It  is  that  comprehension  of  the  smaller  size 
that  gives  much  of  the  colour  and  the  vitality, 
much  of  the  cleanliness,  much  of  the  civic 
pride  to  this  thing  we  call  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. 

It  seems  to  me  that  giving  these  boroughs 
city  status,  as  they  have  requested,  is  simply 
conforming  to  that  basic  desire  of  people  to 
belong  to  an  entity,  to  be  able  to  identify 
with  a  kind  of  entity  they  can  comprehend. 
I  believe  in  that  sense  this  bill  is  worthy.  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Finally,  the  thing  that  must  be  considered 
is  that  the  local  people  want  it.  It  is  their 
decision;  it  is  their  desire.  And  because  the 
local  people  want  it,  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  give  it  to  them. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of 
the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  I  think 
there  is  merit  in  the  proposition  that  the 
boroughs  within  the  regional  government  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  should  be  elevated  to 
cities.  I  would  add  just  on  reason  which  I 
suppose  is  implicit  in  some  of  what  has  been 
said,  and  quite  apart  from  all  the  historical 
rationalization  and  explanation  that  might  be 
given  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  word 
"borough."  That  is  that  it  is  viewed  to  be  a 
little  invidious  that  you  should  have  in  the 
granddaddy  of  all  regional  governments, 
namely  Metropolitan  Toronto,  one  city  and 
then  a  number  of  other  municipal  corporations 
that  appear  to  be  somewhat  different,  some- 
what less. 

The  day  will  come,  not  too  far  down  the 
road,  when  the  population  of  one  or  two  of 
them  may  well  become  larger  than  that  of  the 
city  of  Toronto.  So  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
idea  that  the  name  "city"  should  become  an 
appropriate  one  and  a  permissible  one  for 
the  boroughs. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  am  profoundly 
unhappy  and  dissatisfied  with  this  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  S.  Smith)  wanted  to  do  something  of 
a  substantive  nature,  something  that  was 
more  than  just  symbolic,  something  that  is 
beyond  the  sort  of  bread-and-circus  kind  of 
approach  to  the  problems  and  appealing  to 
the  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  even 
though  you're  smaller,  to  be  of  the  same 
status  with  somebody  that  is  bigger,  many 
other  things  could  have  been  done.  Many 
important  things  could  have  been  done  in 
terms  of  for  example,  provincial  grants  and 
things  of  that  nature. 

I  was  fascinated  in  taking  a  look  at  the 
latest  figures  to  see  that  provincial  grants 
represent  only  30  per  cent  as  a  percentage 
of  local  revenues  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  province  it  is 
47  per  cent.  Other  factors  come  into  the 
picture,  but  the  net  result  is  that  outside, 
average  property  taxes  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  province  are  only  $468.  In  Metro- 
politan Toronto  the  average  property  tax  is 
$704.  That's  about  a  50  to  60  per  cent  higher 
figure.  It  seems  to  me  that's  a  far  more  im- 
portant kind  of  thing  than  the  symbolism  of 
changing  the  name  from  borough  to  city. 

Ironically,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
minister,  while  this  bill  indicates  the  grants 
will  continue  for  a  10-year  period  as  though 
they  were  boroughs,  even  though  their  title 
has  changed  to  that  of  being  a  city,  at  the 
end  of  the  10-year  period  they  will  lose 
some  of  that  grant  advantage  they  now  have, 
at    least    in    relationship    to    bridges.    So    10 


years  hence  this  bill  would  make  the  bor- 
oughs worse  off,  taxwise. 

It  doesn't  tackle  the  basic  problem.  Ten 
years  from  now  it  will  even  make  it  worse, 
because  10  years  from  now  the  grants  for 
bridges,  albeit  a  small  portion  of  the  overall 
financial  requirements  of  the  boroughs,  will 
drop  from  the  80  per  cent  they're  now  get- 
ting to  the  50  per  cent  they  will  get  as  a 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  will  forgive  me 
for  this  exercise  in  parochialism  if  I  move  to 
the  position  of  the  borough  of  York  for  a 
moment.  As  I've  been  reminding  the  min- 
ister the  borough  of  York  shares  not  only 
the  problem  of  inequitable  equalization,  but 
it  has  a  particular  problem  of  a  grossly  in- 
adequate assessment  base.  This  was  examined 
by  John  Robarts  and  he  made  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  boundaries  should  be  extended 
to  provide  an  adequate  assessment  base, 
therefore  an  adequate  assessment  mix  and 
therefore  some  relief  for  its  grossly  inequit- 
able tax  burden. 

The  government  saw  fit  to  reject  that 
recommendation.  It  has  come  up  with  no 
alternative.  Theoretically,  conceivably,  in  its 
reconsideration  of  equalization  grants  it's  may- 
be going  to  meet  the  problem  in  the  bor- 
ough of  York.  But  I  have  a  horrible  fear 
and  suspicion  that  in  meeting  the  broad 
problem  of  equalization  grants,  now  that 
they're  frozen,  the  particular  needs  of  the 
borough  of  York,  which  were  the  preoccupa- 
tion and  the  concern  of  John  Robarts  and  his 
commission,  are  going  to  get  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  I  fear  they  will  be  treated  like  others 
when  our  problem  is  really  somewhat  greater 
than  others. 

There  were  so  many  other  things  the  Lead- 
er of  the  Opposition  might  have  picked  upon 
if  he  really  wanted  to  do  something  about 
problems  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  in  the 
boroughs  all  across  the  metropolitan  area. 
One  thing  of  great  concern  across  the  metro- 
politan area  is  the  fact  we  have  an  appointed 
chairman  rather  than  an  elected  chairman. 
Last  year  we  brought  in  an  amendment  to 
implement  the  Robarts  recommendation  that 
the  chairman  of  Metro  should  be  elected. 
The  Liberals  opposed  that. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things.  Ro- 
barts proposed  there  should  be  a  three-year 
term  for  council.  Perhaps  that  is  as  important 
as   a  symbolic   change   in   the   name. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Are  you  going  to  fund  the 
campaign  for  Metro  chairman? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  also  suggested  elec- 
tions in  the  second  week  of  October  so  we 
won't  get  caught  in  one  of  our  early  blizzards 
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on  November  13  or  14.  We  missed  it  this 
year.   It   came  just  a  day  or  so  afterwards. 

He  also  suggested  legislation  authorizing 
campaign  expenditures  disclosure  bylaws  and 
payments  of  subsidies  to  candidates;  that  has 
been  ignored.  He  suggested  a  mandatory 
salary  review  for  councils  each  June;  that 
has  been  ignored.  He  suggested  termination 
of  direct  elections  to  Hydro  and  public  utili- 
ties commissions  and  control  by  Metro  coun- 
cil of  the  police  force;  that  has  been  ignored. 

All  of  these  much  more  substantive  and 
meaningful  matters,  in  terms  of  affecting  the 
lives  and  the  operation  have  been  ignored 
in  favour  of  changing  the  name  from  bor- 
ough to  city. 

I  don't  have  much  more  to  say  about  this. 
I'd  just  like  to  make  one  comment  with  re- 
gard to  the  minister's  observation,  namely 
that  this  is  in  the  mill.  The  government  can 
make  the  change  by  just  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  regional  government  statute.  I 
hate  to  remind  the  minister  there  have  been 
many  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  that,  in  a  bill  we  are  bringing 
forward,  the  government  has  this  in  mind  and 
is  going  to  proceed  with  it;  and  two,  three, 
four  or  five  years  afterwards,  the  govern- 
ment hasn't  proceeded  with  it. 

[4:15] 

If  the  government  intends  to  move,  let  it 
move.  This  bill  will  become  redundant  at  the 
time  when  it  moves.  If  perchance  this  bill 
goes  through  the  whole  process  and  the  gov- 
ernment hasn't  moved,  it  will  be  implement- 
ing something  that  the  government  has  no 
objection  to. 

The  only  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  with  regard  to  the  bill  itself  and  the  broad- 
er political  significance  of  the  bill.  I  would 
say  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Party,  if 
this  is  an  example  of  the  new  interest  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  Metro  affairs- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Spare  us. 
Mr.  Epp:  It's  a  continuing  interest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —if  it  characterizes  their 
interest  in  municipal  affairs,  if  they  are  going 
to  be  indulging  in  symbolism  and  tokenism 
and  ignoring  the  substance  of  the  issue,  the 
results  for  them  in  Metro  will  be  no  better  in 
the  next  election  than  they  were  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Are  you  feeling  embarrassed 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Not  at  all,  if  this  is  the 
best  you  can  do. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  making 
a  few  notes  as  we  went  along.  I  think  there 


have  been  some  good  points  made.  Perhaps 
I  could  start  at  the  end,  if  you  will. 

The  member  for  York  South  talked  about 
the  opposition's  symbolic  gesture  and  thought 
there  was  nothing  more  than  that  behind 
this  bill.  I  concur.  I  find— and  maybe  others 
do— there  is  almost  a  note  of  sadness  in  there 
and  what  I  think  is  this  almost  constant  para- 
noia to  try  to  make  an  impact  within  the 
greater  Metro  area. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  say  again, 
that  if  the  opposition  party  spent  more  time 
appreciating  the  very  good  Metro  member 
they  have  and  worried  less  about  what  they 
are  going  to  do  at  the  next  election  in  this 
town,  they  might  all  be  better  off. 

It  is  a  symbolic  gesture.  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  of  the  560,000  people  with- 
in the  borough  of  North  York,  I  don't  think 
we  could  fill  this  chamber  with  any  who  are 
gnashing  their  teeth,  wondering  whether  they 
should  be  called  a  borough  or  a  city,  or  who 
care. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  We're  just  listening  to  the 
people:  that's  all. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  The  point  surely  is  that 
the  mayor  of  North  York  does  care.  The 
mayor  and  a  significant  number  of  his  coun- 
cil in  the  past  have  cared  enough  to  request 
that  this  name  change  be  undertaken. 

As  someone  who  has  had  no  municipal  ex- 
perience—and I  defer  to  those  members  in 
this  chamber  who  have— notwithstanding  that, 
I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  meet  with 
these  good  municipal  people  within  the 
borough  of  North  York.  Some  of  them  are 
concerned  that  this  be  done  and  some  simply 
don't  care.  I  respect  those  who  do  want  it 
undertaken  and  their  responsibility  to  their 
electorate,  and  I  think  we  should  undertake 
to  do  it. 

I  think  the  key  to  this  matter  was  stated 
by  the  minister  very  simply.  I  wont  repeat 
his  quoting  of  section  7  of  the  1974  act,  but 
it  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  power  to  under- 
take this  change  does  now  rest  in  the  legis- 
lation. Equally  important,  the  minister  himself 
has  given  an  undertaking  to  accede  to  this 
request;  so,  in  my  judgement,  the  matter  is 
resolved. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Where  are  the  results? 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  On  that  basis,  I  think  the 
bill  can  quite  properly  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  veto  all  of  them  anyway; 
so  it  doesn't  make  much  difference. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Sure;  you  might  as  well. 
Mr.  Ruston:   You  vetoed  your  own  mem- 
ber's bill  list  Thursday. 
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Mr.  McCaffrey:  We've  shown  no  preference 
when  it  comes  to  vetoing  a  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  one  should  have 
been  vetoed. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It  was  a  good  one  to  veto,  be- 
cause it  was  no  good. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  The  member  for  Halton- 
Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed)  talked  about  the 
pride—and  I  see  this  in  my  own  borough  of 
North  York— that  it  is  increasingly  coming  to 
the  fore.  People  have  this  feeling  of  pride 
and  respect  in  their  own  municipality.  I  think 
that  in  part  is  reflected  in  its  desire  to  be 
called  a  city.  I  go  along  with  that. 

I  think  I  share  this  part  of  his  view,  that 
when  responsible  and  competent  elected  mu- 
nicipal people  have  indicated  that  that  is 
something  they  wish,  we  should  undertake  to 
meet  their  request  for  that. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  clearly 
redundant,  I  would  be  voting  in  favour  of  it. 
We  simply  do  not  need  this  bill.  On  that 
basis,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  vote  in  favour 
of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Support  it  and  the  bill  will 
become  redundant. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  I  don't  have  anything  sub- 
stantive to  add;  I  think  it  has  been  covered. 

It  was  a  real  delight  for  me  to  hear  some- 
body from  the  third  party,  the  member  for 
Downsview,  talk  about  his  own  desire  to 
attract  new  investment  into  this  province  and 
into  this  borough. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We're  always  talking  about 
that.  You  just  never  listen. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  I  don't  really  know  whether 
there  is  going  to  be  any  new  investment 
brought  into  the  city  of  North  York  as  a  result 
of  that  name  change. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  he  made  ref- 
erence to  the  Yonge-Sheppard  Centre.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  up  there  who  would 
just  as  soon  not  have  this  new  downtown 
happen.  Many  of  them  would  like  to  see 
the  old  neighbourhood  maintained  just  as  it 
is.  There  are  others  who  are  looking  forward 
to  seeing  the  rapid  growth  in  the  Yonge- 
Sheppard  Centre  over  the  next  decade.  But 
the  desire  for  new  investment  in  the  bor- 
ough, in  the  city  and  in  the  province  is  not 
something  that  the  third  party  alone  has. 

The  matters  of  changes,  if  required,  in  the 
bridge  subsidy  ratios  is  something  that  has 
been  discussed.  It  is  such  a  small  point  I'm 
not  even  going  to  make  reference  to  it,  other 
than  to  say  the  minister  has  indicated  that 
that  is  a  part  of  the  ongoing  negotiation  that 
he  is  having  with  the  mayor  of  North  York. 
I  know  that  these  two  responsible  people  will 


work  this  matter  out  to  their  mutual  satisfac- 
tion very  soon. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  would  like  to  speak  very 
briefly  on  this  bill.  Coming  from  a  rural  area 
I  suppose  it  may  seem  strange  that  I  would 
want  to  speak  on  it,  but  since  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  the  capital  of  the  province  I  think 
that  makes  everyone  in  Ontario  interested  in 
what  it's  all  about.  Having  been  here  for  11 
years,  one  has  a  feeling  for  it. 

If  you  drive  in  as  a  stranger  you'll  perhaps 
see  a  sign,  although  not  too  often,  on  some 
of  the  main  streets.  Anyway  you  can  tell 
where  you're  going  from  one  part  of  the  city 
to  another,  Mr.  Speaker.  You'll  see  the  bor- 
ough of  North  York  or  whatever  the  case 
may  be. 

I  can  think  of  other  cities  that  adjoin  one 
another.  I  think  of  Waterloo  and  Kitchener; 
they  are  cities  and  they  are  side  by  side.  You 
can  go  from  one  to  the  other.  There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  problem  there  and  yet  they're 
both  classified  as  cities.  So  I  can't  see  too 
much  wrong  with  having  the  same  thing  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  population  of  some  of  these  areas,  com- 
pared to  the  city  of  Toronto  itself,  is  even 
larger.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should 
have  the  same  status  as  a  city  proper.  I  can 
see  no  reason  at  all  why  they  shouldn't  have 
exactly  the  same  status. 

I  suppose  90  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
come  into  the  metropolitan  area  from  my 
area  would  say  that  they  were  in  Toronto, 
although  they  may  have  been  in  Scarborough, 
East  York,  North  York  or  Etobicoke.  Many 
of  them  feel  it  is  one  big  city  and  they  just 
say  they  went  to  Toronto  for  the  weekend. 
In  some  cases  thev  may  never  have  been  in 
Toronto  proper,  although  in  most  cases  they 
would  have  been  because  of  the  exhibition, 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  and  places  like  that 
which  draw  people  in  from  outside  areas. 
But  a  great  many  of  them  stay  in  areas  out- 
side the  city  proper  and  while  they  assume 
thev  were  in  Toronto,  in  effect  they  weren't. 

But  I  think  that  changing  the  name  bor- 
ough to  city  does  give  them  a  status  that 
is  comparable  with  the  city  of  Toronto  itself. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
heard  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs say  that  this  could  be  changed  under 
a  section  of  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act,  but  this  solves  the  problem  and 
has  them  all  in  one  bill.  However,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  way  of  all  private  member's 
bills,  this  one  will  be  blocked  by  the  gov- 
ernment. All  the  rest  of  them  have  been, 
when  we  spend  our  Thursday  afternoons  here. 
The  press  comes  out  at  times  and  makes  a 
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big  spiel  about  it.  Every  once  in  a  while 
you  may  get  a  letter  from  somebody  that 
says:  "Please  support  bill  so-and-so,  the 
private  member's  bill  coming  up  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  It's  very  important."  I  just  write 
a  letter  back  and  say,  "I  appreciate  you 
advising  me  of  your  concern  and  your  inter- 
est in  this  bill  but  private  member's  bills 
never  become  law  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario." I  think  there  was  one  exception.  It 
was  so  minute  that  no  one  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  it  I  guess.  It  was  the  one  regarding 
election  advertising  in  weekly  papers  on 
Thursdays.  That  one  did  become  law  but  it 
was  the  only  one. 

I  tell  them  the  only  way  that  particular 
legislation  will  become  law  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  it  in  itself  and  pass  it.  I  just 
tell  them  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that's  our 
method  of  operation  in  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture. I  suppose  it  will  be  the  same  with 
this  bill.  So  more  or  less,  we  are  just  spend- 
ing an  afternoon  visiting  one  another;  that's 
all  we  are  really  doing. 

Mr.  Young:  I  realize  that  our  time  lis 
limited  and  I  don't  intend  to  participate  for 
too  long  in  this  debate.  I  do  want  to  say 
that  when  the  word  "borough"  was  applied  to 
our  municipalities  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  trip-up.  People  found 
it  awkward.  Certainly  the  word  borough  has 
a  long  history  in  Britain  and  in  New  York, 
but  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  this  was 
a  brand  new  term  and  people  didn't  quite 
understand  it;  they  didn't  understand  what 
it  meant.  They  had  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing what  the  thing  was.  In  North  York,  most 
of  the  people  who  refer  to  North  York  still 
call  it  the  township  of  North  York,  as  it 
used  to  be  before  the  word  borough  came 
in. 

I  presume  the  word  "city"  is  much  cleaner 
and  neater  and  more  concise  and  will  be 
quickly  accepted  by  the  population  in  that 
borough  and  across  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  had  a  bit  of  a  scare  for  a  while,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Robarts  commission  made 
its  recommendation.  It  put  me  and  my  home 
directly  into  the  city  of  Toronto.  You  can 
imagine  the  kind  of  consternation  I  felt  at 
that  time  because  perhaps  no  worse  fate 
could  befall  a  North  Yorker  who  has  been 
there  for  years  than  to  be  transferred  to  the 
city  of  Toronto  or  to  the  borough  of  York,  as 
was  threatened  for  so  many  of  our  people  at 
that  particular  time.  There  was  an  eruption  of 
public  resentment  against  those  new  bound- 
aries because  in  North  York  we  believed,  and 
I  had  a  bit  of  a  part  in  this,  we  created  over 
the  years  a  borough  with  a  good)  record  of 


service  to  the  people  and  the  kind  of  place, 
as  history  has  shown,  where  people  want  to 
live.  We  had  it  there.  I  think  most  of  us  in 
North  York  were  delighted  when  that  part  of 
the  boundary  change  was  deleted.  I  am  still 
a  citizen,  thank  God,  of  the  borough  of  North 
York.  I  hope  I  will  soon  be  in  the  city  of 
North  York,  because  my  support  is  there. 

lit  strikes  me  as  extremely  sloppy  research 
on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  the  official 
opposition  to  introduce  this  bill  when  the 
same  result  could  have  been  achieved  by  the 
representation  the  minister  made  today.  That 
is  just  a  little  bit  of  insight  into  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  going  on  in  the  official  opposi- 
tion. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
why  in  the  world  all  of  us  got  letters  from 
the  mayor  of  Scarborough  and  the  mayor  of 
North  York  asking  that  this  bill  be  supported. 
In  other  words,  if  this  kind  of  information, 
which  the  minister  brought  out  today  in  this 
debate,  had  been  given  the  mayors  with 
whom  he  has  been  dickering  all  this  time, 
then  surely  they  would  have  known  this  bill 
was  not  necessary.  They  would  have  known 
it  was  a  very  simple  matter  to  deal  with  the 
minister  and  get  this  change  from  borough 
to  city. 

Why  didn't  the  minister  tell  Mayor  Last- 
man  and  Mayor-elect  Gus  Harris  that  this 
matter  was  a  simple  matter?  Why  did  he 
allow  them  to  go  through  all  the  agony  of 
trying  to  get  us  all  to  support  this  bill  so 
that  this  result  oould  be  attained?  I  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  borough  hall  yester- 
day in  North  York  and  there  certainly  was  no 
understanding  of  this  procedure  at  that  time. 
I  found  also  that  while  all  the  people  there 
didn't  care  what  happened  as  far  as  the  name 
was  concerned,  the  elected  people  certainly 
did  care  and  were  anxious  for  this  change 
to  be  made. 
[4:30] 

I'll  vote  for  this  bill,  although  I  under- 
stand the  government  party  is  going  to  veto 
it.  I'd  support  this  change  at  least.  But  I  still 
ask  why  the  minister  did  not  make  clear  to 
the  mayors  the  procedure  that  was  necessary, 
and  why  all  this  fuss  and  furore  over  this  bill, 
be  it  supported  or  vetoed,  at  a  time  like  this. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  This  concludes  the 
debate  on  this  matter. 

CORONERS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  M.  Davidson  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  149,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners  Act, 
1972. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  children  in  Ontario  who  suffer  from 
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hypopituitary  dwarfism,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  present  Bill  149.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  for  one  am  aware,  after  a  year  of 
study,  of  the  problems  that  exist,  not  only 
with  the  children  themselves  but  with  the 
families  of  those  who  are  involved  with  these 
children. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  have 
made  a  ruling  regarding  debate  on  this  bill 
prior  to  the  debate  taking  place,  but  not 
having  heard  such  a  ruling  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue and  put  forward  the  case  as  I  see  it. 

I  first  became  aware  of  this  problem  back 
in  November  1977— approximately  a  year  ago. 
I  must  confess  that  up  until  that  time  I  was 
as  ignorant  of  the  situation  as  it  existed  in 
the  province  as  no  doubt  are  most  of  the 
people  in  Ontario.  I  guess  one  never  takes 
the  time  to  sit  down  and  consider  why  it  is 
that  certain  people  look  to  be  certain  ways  in 
our  life,  nor  do  we  ever  take  the  time  to 
anticipate  or  figure  out  whether  there  are 
ways  and  means  that  we  could  help  these 
people. 

On  November  12,  1977,  I  believe,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  woman  in  my  riding 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Linda  Geiger.  It  wasn't 
a  letter  to  myself;  it  was  a  letter  that  had 
been  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrel!).  In  that  letter,  Mrs.  Geiger  pointed 
out  the  problem  that  her  16-year-old  son 
was  having  with  regard  to  getting  a  serum  in 
order  to  treat  him  for  what  she  referred  to  as 
growth  hormone  deficiency,  a  term  that  is 
probably  more  acceptable  and  more  recog- 
nized by  people  in  Ontario  than  is  hypo- 
pituitary  dwarfism. 

Having  read  the  letter,  I  contacted  Mrs. 
Geiger  to  find  out  a  little  more  about  this 
problem  and  why  she  was  faced  with  this 
difficulty.  After  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  sit  down  both  with  her  and  her  son,  Brett 
Watson,  I  took  upon  myself  to  gather  more 
information  regarding  this  problem.  Through 
Mrs.  Geiger  I  was  put  in  touch  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  people  who  were  also  having 
this  same  difficulty. 

The  member  for  Grev-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent) 
at  approximated  the  same  time  sent  out  to 
each  member  of  this  House  a  memo  relating 
to  a  young  girl  in  his  riding  who  was  having 
the  same  problem.  I  appreciated  that  memo 
from  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  him  very 
brieflv  the  problem  with  regard  to  the  young 
lady  in  his  area.  I  found  she  had  been  wait- 
ing approximately  four  years  to  get  onto  the 
treatment  program  in  order  that  she  could 
have  the  infections  required  to  help  her  grow. 
Some  of  us  who  have  never  been  faced 
with   this   kind   of   problem   probably   could 


never  visualize  the  difficulties  that  are  created, 
not  only  for  the  children,  but  also  for  the 
families.  Hypopituitary  dwarfism  is,  I  guess 
one  could  say,  an  accident  of  life  and  results 
from  the  malfunction  of  the  pituitary  gland 
at  an  early  age.  As  a  result  the  child  ceases 
to  grow. 

When  I  first  met  Brett  Watson  he  stood 
about  four  feet,  five  inches  tall  and  weighed 
approximately  60  pounds;  he  was  15  years 
of  age.  He  had  reached  his  maximum  height. 
He  probably  would  have  put  on  an  additional 
few  pounds,  but  he  would  not  have  grown 
any  taller.  He  would  not  have  gained  that 
much  more  weight,  either.  In  other  words, 
at  15  years  of  age,  having  suffered  from 
growth  hormone  deficiency,  he  was  considered 
full-grown. 

This  was  reported  quite  widely  in  the 
newspapers  and  particulary  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  of  November  21.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  you  can't  see  the  photo 
that  appeared  there,  but  it  is  a  picture  of 
Brett  playing  street  hockey  with  his  younger 
brother.  If  you  were  able  to  look  at  that 
picture  without  really  understanding  what  the 
picture  was  trying  to  say,  you  would  suggest 
that  the  bigger  of  the  two  was  the  older  of 
the  two.  In  this  case,  it's  not  true.  The 
picture  I  look  at  shows  a  15-year-old  playing 
hockey  with  a  12-year-old,  and  he  stands 
approximately  a  foot  and  a  half  shorter. 

There  are  many  children  throughout  On- 
tario— 60  that  we  are  aware  of — who  have 
been  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  growth 
hormone  deficiency.  Many  others  perhaps 
suffer  from  growth  hormone  deficiency,  but 
because  of  the  lack  of  public  awareness  have 
not  as  yet  been  diagnosed  as  such.  Most 
parents  who  consider  their  child  to  be  a 
slow-grower,  as  it  is  known,  just  wait  for 
the  time  he  will  spring  forth,  or  sprout  up. 
Suddenly  they  realize  when  he  attains  the 
age  of  12  or  13  that  he  is  not  going  to  do 
this  and  that  there  may  be,  or  is,  something 
definitely  wrong.  It  is  at  that  time  they  take 
their  child  to  the  doctor  to  find  out  what 
the  problem  is,  and,  after  a  series  of  diag- 
nostic consultations,  find  that  their  child  suf- 
fers from  hypopituitary  dwarfism. 

I  find  it  rather  strange  that  the  govern- 
ment, on  Monday  last,  would  introduce  a 
piece  of  legislation  very  similar  to  Bill  149. 
I  don't  find  it  strange  that  it  would  do  that 
at  this  time,  because  I'm  quite  sure  Bill  149 
and  all  of  the  press,  et  cetera,  leading  up 
to  Bill  149,  and  the  public  pressure  that  has 
been  generated  as  a  result  of  Bill  149,  has 
put  the  government  in  the  position  that  it  was 
necessary  for  it  to  introduce  its  own  legisla- 
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tion.  I  find  it  very  discouraging  that  the 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  McMurtry),  who  on 
Monday  expressed  such  a  keen  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  said  that  this  was 
a  very  important  issue  and  should  be  dealt 
with  immediately,  is  not  in  the  House  today 
but  rather  is  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  politicking 
on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Gregory:  That's  not  true,  he's  right 
here. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  He's  here.  He's  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  If  that  is  the  case  I 
would  like  to  think  he  is  listening  to  this 
debate — 

Mr.  Williams:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Eaton:  He's  at  the  justice  committee, 
I  think. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  — so  that  he  will  under- 
stand primarily  what  it  is.  I  would  not  like 
to  think  that  he  simply  moved  the  govern- 
ment bill  in  an  attempt  to  undennine  the 
private  members'  hour  as  it  exists  within 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  They've  already  done  that  by 
blocking  all  the  votes. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  nothing  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  the  charge  that  was 
laid  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  nothing  out  of  order. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  In  order  to  accommo- 
date the  member  for  Oriole,  if  I  was  wrong 
in  my  accusation  then  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Williams:  That's  what  I  was  asking 
for. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  On  the  other  hand,  I 
still  infer  that  in  order  to  get  themselves  off 
the  hook  the  government  party  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  legislation  prior  to  this 
debate,  or  it  would  have  found  it  necessary 
to  pass  and  approve  this  bill  at  this  time 
because  of  public  pressure. 

If  the  government  cares  to  deny  that  I 
can  stand  here  and  show  the  members  count- 
less numbers  of  signatures,  copies  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Solicitor  General  by 
the  people  who  have  gathered  them,  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  through- 
out the  province  who  have  responded  to  Bill 
149  and  to  the  petition  placed  before  this 
House  in  February. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Take  credit  for  what's  been 
done,  don't  be  critical. 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  And  might  I  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  member  for 
Cambridge  nor  the  bill  that  has  created  this. 
It  is  the  general  public's  keen  awareness  of 
a  problem  that  has  existed  in  this  province 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  do  anything  about  it  up 
until  this  time. 

That  is  a  matter  of  fact.  In  1968  the  matter 
was  raised  in  this  Legislature  and  nothing 
was  done  about  it.  In  1973,  when  Morton 
Shulman  was  a  member  in  this  House,  he 
also  submitted  a  private  member's  bill. 
Nothing  was  done  about  it.  In  February  of 
this  year,  to  be  exact,  I  presented  a  peti- 
tion which  5,164  people  had  signed.  Nothing 
was  done  about  it. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Toronto  Sun 
reported  that  I  intended  to  put  forward  a 
private  member's  bill  dealing  with  this 
problem.  Nothing  was  done  about  it  as  far 
as  the  government  was  concerned. 

Only  when  Bill  149  was  introduced  into 
this  Legislature  and  the  public  pressure 
began  to  come  forward  did  the  government 
of  the  day  decide  to  take  some  form  of 
action  and  that  is  the  reality  of  it  all.  Only 
then  did  it  become  interested. 

Mr.  Gregory:  The  bill  was  wrong.  Accept 
that  your  bill  was  wrong,  that's  all.  It  had 
to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  My  bill  is  not  wrong. 
I  spoke  during  the  presentation  of  the  gov- 
ernment bill.  I  indicated  at  that  time,  and 
had  indicated  to  government  members  pre- 
vious to  that,  that  I  was  prepared  to  move  an 
amendment  that  would  allow  for  objection. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  gov- 
ernment members  that  on  Monday  evening 
or  Tuesday  evening  last,  I  tabled  with  the 
clerk  an  amendment  to  Bill  149  that  deals 
with  objections.  I  might  add  that  amend- 
ment, word  for  word,  is  taken  out  of  the 
government  bill.  In  fact  Bill  149  and  Bill 
186,  as  it  is  now  known,  are  exactly  the 
same  in  intent  and  purpose.  So  therefore  I 
see  no  reason  why  Bill  149  cannot  be  passed 
and  enacted. 

This  is  not  a  problem  faced  by  many 
people  throughout  Ontario.  My  reasons  for 
not  putting  forward  a  means  of  objection 
in  my  bill  were  very  clear.  In  any  given 
situation  there  are  those  who  would  object. 

In  my  own  mind  I  question  whether  any- 
one who  raised  an  objection  to  allowing  a 
pituitary  gland  to  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  serum,  if  they  were  then  faced  with 
the  problem  other  people  of  this  province  are 
faced  with,  would  object  to  their  child  re- 
ceiving  that   treatment   simply  because  they 
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did  not  donate  pituitary  glands  because  of 
their  beliefs.  I  doubt  that.  I  doubt  that  very 
much. 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  understand  that 
there  are  groups  within  our  society  which 
do  have  within  their  religious  beliefs  rea- 
sons to  object,  and  I  can  accept  that  also.  I 
can  accept  that  and  I  was  prepared,  as  I  said 
earlier,  to  move  that,  had  the  government 
allowed  this  bill  to  go  to  committee. 

I  did  not  object  to  the  government  bill.  In 
fact  I  used  its  exact  wording  to  ensure  that 
the  government  would  be  prepared  in  fact 
to  take  this  bill  seriously.  I  want  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  government  speakers  on  this 
bill  today.  I  don't  really  care  what  they  do 
with  Bill  149  today,  providing  they  can  as- 
sure me  that  the  government  legislation  as 
introduced  on  Monday  will  be  enacted  and 
passed  prior  to  the  Christmas  break.  If  they 
can  do  that,  then  I  don't  care  what  they  do 
with  Bill  149. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that,  then  I  will  fight  them  right 
down  the  line  to  ensure  that  Bill  149  some- 
how or  other  gets  through  this  House.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  something  that  I  or  the  caucus 
members  whom  I  represent  are  prepared  to 
play  politics  with.  There  are  too  many  kids 
out  there  in  the  province  who  have  waited 
far  too  long  for  some  kind  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  All  I  ask  them  now 
is  to  pass  one  of  these  bills  before  December 
15  and  we  will  have  helped  those  kids.  If 
I  have  time  left,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  reserve  it. 

[4:45] 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
six  minutes. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
speak  on  this  particular  bill.  There  are  prob- 
ably two  major  aspects  to  the  bill,  both  of 
which  have  to  be  examined  before  one  can 
make  a  judgement  on  whether  to  support  it. 
It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  when  a  member 
has  accomplished  something,  as  this  member 
has  in  getting  the  government  to  bring  in 
legislation,  he  has  to  be  so  political  about  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  So  political? 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  think  the  member  came  in 
with  very  good  intentions  on  this  bill.  He's 
not  the  only  one  who  has  been  involved  in 
this  sort  of  situation.  I  can  speak  very  per- 
sonally of  it;  neighbours  of  ours  have  had 
that  situation  and  have  been  supported  by 
myself,  amongst  other  people  in  the  com- 
munity, to  obtain  the  necessary  serums;  they 


also  respect  some  of  the  rights  of  other 
people  which  perhaps  the  honourable  mem- 
ber doesn't  in  this  particular  case. 

It's  always  interesting  that  members  such 
as  the  one  who  introduced  the  bill  talk  about 
the  rights  of  people  and  then  are  prepared 
in  a  situation  like  this  to  tread  on  the  rights 
of  some.  I  think  the  honourable  member's 
intentions  in  this  bill  are  good- 
Mr.  Deans:  Support  it  then. 

Mr.  Eaton:  —they  are  right— to  see  that  the 
pituitary  gland  is  used,  wherever  possible 
and  in  any  circumstances  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  where  it  does  not  tread  on  the 
rights  of  other  people.  I  think  this  is  what 
brought  about  the  introduction  of  the  gov- 
ernment bill.  Many  of  us  support  the  hon- 
ourable member's  intention.  Many  of  us 
feel,  as  he  does  about  it.  But  we  also  see 
the  legal  part  of  it  and  the  need  to  respect 
the  rights  of  those  who  have  some  other 
beliefs  in  the  treatment  of  the  human  body. 

I  believe  the  bill  that  has  been  brought 
in  by  the  Solicitor  General  can  fill  this  need 
and  can  see  that  there  is  the  provision  of 
the  pituitary  gland  in  almost  every  possible 
situation.  But  it  leaves  that  right,  the  right 
of  the  individual's  family  who  have  some 
beliefs  that  the  body  is  not  to  be  interfered 
with  in  any  way,  to  be  able  not  to  have  that 
gland  taken  out.  I  am  sure  some  of  my  other 
colleagues  will  speak  more  particularly  on 
that  part  of  it. 

Your  legislation- 
Mr.  Deans:  You  know  he's  going  to  amend 
the  bill.  Why  are  you  talking  like  this?  He 
has     already     told    you     he's     prepared     to 
amend  it. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Okay. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Nobody  interfered  while  he 
was  speaking.  Why  doesn't  the  member  for 
Wentworth  keep  quiet? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order:  The  member  for 
Wentworth  doesn't  have  the  floor,  and  every 
member  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Deans:  Absolutely  right;  and  inter- 
jections are  accepted  here— they  always  have 
been.  You  were  one  of  the  worst  ones  when 
you  were  over  here,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Eaton:  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
government  to  do  on  a  voluntary  basis  what 
the  honourable  member  is  trying  to  do  in 
this  regard.  In  1975,  before  we  got  the 
voluntary  submission,  there  were  3,700  con- 
tributed; in  1977,  5,700.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  get  this  done  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
It  fell  short. 
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I  believe  further  action  is  necessary.  The 
honourable  member's  bill  is  directed  at  that 
action,  which  I  think  is  good.  However,  as 
I  said,  it  does  interfere  with  some  individual 
rights.  As  a  result  of  this  pressure,  and  the 
pressure  of  members  on  our  own  side,  further 
action  is  being  taken  at  this  same  time  by 
the  Solicitor  General.  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  wrong  or  hypocritical  in  that.  It 
has  been  brought  to  a  head  by  the  mem- 
ber's action  and  that  of  other  members. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Certainly  not  yours. 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  member  may  sit  there  and 
say,  "Certainly  not  yours,"  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  us  who  have  some  feelings  about  it  and 
have  talked  about  it,  too. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  didn't  do  anything 
until  the  member  brought  this  bill  in.  Your 
government  did  nothing. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  am  giving  him  full  credit  for 
it.  I  am  saying  there  are  other  people  who 
are  interested.  The  member  can  sit  there  and 
be  as  hypocritical  as  he  wants.  Where  was  he 
on  the  issue? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  supported  the  honour- 
able member's  ball. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  did  nothing  until  he 
presented  his  bill. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  think  we  have  something  here 
that  is  important.  I  recognize  the  feelings  of 
the  people  involved  in  this  situation.  I  have 
been  involved  with  it  with  a  couple  of  them. 
I  have  gone  to  bat  for  it,  too.  Not  to  have 
something  compulsory  right  then,  but  we 
worked  at  it  before  when  we  were  getting 
the  voluntary  aspect  of  it.  It  didn't  succeed. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  whatsoever  in  ad- 
mitting that. 

Here  we  have  taken  a  further  step.  The 
member  has  come  in  with  something  that  is 
compulsory.  There  are  some  people  who  have 
strong  feelings  about  that.  We  are  respecting 
those  feelings,  but  at  the  same  time  allowing 
a  much  greater  number  of  pituitary  glands  to 
be  taken  and  used. 

Once  again  I  say  I  think  the  legislation 
that  has  been  brought  in  by  the  Solicitor 
General  will  replace  and  do  the  same  thing 
the  member  has  attempted  to  do  in  his  private 
bill.  If  that  private  bill  had  been  there  alone, 
I  personally  would  have  supported  it.  But  as 
I  once  again  sav,  there  are  members  who  have 
other  feelings  about  it.  I  think  we  are  respect- 
ing those  feelings;  we  are  respecting  the  feel- 
ings of  some  people.  But  we  can  meet  the 
need  of  the  young  people  who  need  the 
pituitary  glands  and  the  serum  that  is  devel- 
oped from  it. 


So  let  the  member  take  full  credit  for  it, 
but  he  should  not  be  critical  of  the  fact  it 
has  now  come  in  as  government  legislation. 
It  is  going  to  serve  the  needs  of  those  young 
people,  and  I  think  that's  what  we  are  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  are  really  embarrassed 
on  this  one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  you  been  able  to  get 
more  than  one  speaker? 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  am  very  happy  to  rise  and 
speak  in  support  of  the  bill  that  is  before  is, 
Bill  149. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Excellent. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  do  so  with  the  understand- 
ing, and  of  course  with  the  complete  inten- 
tion, that  the  bill  would  go  to  committee.  It 
could  be  amended  at  that  time  to  take  into 
consideration  the  rights  and  religious  and 
moral  beliefs  of  some  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, who  have  every  right  to  be  considered 
in  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  give  full  merit  to  the  member 
for  Cambridge  for  having  introduced  this 
bill.  He  was,  of  course,  driven  to  do  so  by 
the  inaction  of  the  government  over  the  last 
10  years,  which  knew  the  importance  of  this 
matter  to  the  children  of  Ontario  who  happen 
to  be  afflicted  with  a  malfunctioning  pitui- 
tary gland  and  did  nothing  about  it. 

It  has  been  said  they  were  hoping  it  would 
all  be  done  voluntarily,  but  these  things  often 
don't  happen  in  a  voluntary  manner  and  do 
require  some  government  intervention.  I  de- 
plore the  fact  the  government  has  not  inter- 
vened before  this  time. 

To  make  it  even  more  unusual,  as  soon  as 
a  private  member's  bill  to  this  effect  is  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  the  government  says, 
"We  must  run  right  in  immediately  and  put 
in  a  bill  that  will  do  this,  so  we  may  take  the 
credit  for  it."  I  think  they  are  making  sort  of 
a  small  issue  of  it,  but  I  think  they  are  being 
small  in  having  conducted  themselves  in  the 
fashion  they  have. 

To  discuss  the  merits  of  the  ball,  there  is 
no  other  way  the  people  who  suffer  from  the 
growth  hormone  deficiency  can  be  helped.  It 
has  to  be  this  way.  The  suggested  bill  says 
that  wherever  under  the  Coroners  Act  a  post 
mortem  examination  or  autopsy  is  conducted, 
the  pituitary  gland  will  be  taken.  That  is 
very  good  and  it  will  provide  hopefully, 
sufficient  pituitary  glands  to  fill  die  needs  of 
the  children  of  Ontario  for  this  serum. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  funeral 
services  business,  that  there  are  at  least  10 
times  as  many  autopsies  performed  with  the 
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full  consent  of  the  family  and  with  the 
understanding  and  support  of  the  attending 
physician  than  there  are  under  the  Coroners 
Act.  If  there  is  a  real  need  for  more  pituitary 
glands,  than  is  going  to  be  provided  by 
autopsies  under  the  Coroners  Act,  there  is 
also  the  hope  and  the  future  possibility  of 
having  a  great  many  more  pituitary  glands 
taken  in  these  voluntary  medical  autopsies 
that  are  performed  daily  in  the  hospitals  of 
Ontario. 

I  really  believe  that  we  have  to  turn  our 
attention  to  those  people  living  in  our 
province  who  for  moral  or  religious  reasons 
believe  this  bill  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
protect  them  sufficiently.  I  believe  we  all 
ought  to  signify,  while  we  are  able  to  do  so, 
our  willingness  to  donate  not  only  this  organ 
but  many  organs  that  can  be  used  in  years 
to  come  to  help  less  fortunate  people  than 
ourselves.  I  believe  that  simply  saying  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  removal  is  suffi- 
cient, although  there  are  certain  people,  be- 
cause of  religious  beliefs,  who  believe  that 
an  absolute  and  straight  out-and-out  consent 
should  be  given,  either  by  the  deceased  or  by 
his  family  members  after  his  death,  before 
any  part  of  the  body  is  removed.  We  must 
protect  their  rights. 

Therefore,  I  would  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  and  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  when  it  comes  to  committee. 
I  fully  support  this  bill  because  I  know  we 
will  have  to  50  that  route  of  protecting  those 
peoole  who  have  made  known  to  us  and  to 
many  other  people  in  the  province  that  they 
wish  to  have  a  definite  say  in  whether  this 
gland  should  be  removed  or  not. 

I  congratulate  the  member  for  Cambridge 
for  having  done  what  he  has  done  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  in  the  face  of  non-action  on 
the  part  of  the  government  over  the  past  10 
vears.  I  will  vote  in  favour  of  this  bUl  and 
hone  that  it  will  eo  to  committee  *o  that  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  amend  it.  If  it  is 
blocked  by  the  government,  as  I  susnect  it 
might  be.  I  will  certainly  vote  in  favour  of 
the  bill  that  has  been  introduced  at  the  last 
minute,  at  the  11th  hour,  by  the  Solicitor 
General. 

I  want  clearlv  to  let  everyone  know  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  looking  at  us  in 
the  Legislature  today  hoping,  and  in  many 
cases  praying,  that  we  will  look  to  the  needs 
of  these  children,  pass  this  bill  and  put  into 
effect  the  ability  to  take  this  very,  very  im- 
portant gland  for  the  treatment  of  children 
now  suffering  and  children  yet  unborn  in 
this  province. 

[5:00] 


Mr.  Lupusella:  I'm  pleased  to  rose  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Cambridge,  Bill  149.  I  would  like  to 
convey  my  appreciation  to  my  colleague  for 
the  task  which  he  has  been  undertaking  to 
present  to  the  government  a  long  petition.  I 
am  up  tight  about  evaluating  the  position 
taken  by  the  government  to  introduce  a 
different  bill  which  eventually  is  going  to 
block  the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague. 

Today  and  yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  a  long  article  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Italian  daily  newspapers,  Corriere 
Canadese.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
medical  value  of  the  problem  because  it 
seems  we  are  all  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  Coroners  Act,  in  order  to  solve 
this  problem.  The  50  children  across  the 
province  who  are  at  this  moment  in  great 
need  can  at  least  get  the  proper  treatment 
through  the  amendment  of  the  act. 

For  your  information,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
article  was  a  long  one.  It  seems  it  affects 
different  communities  across  Ontario.  In  par- 
ticular, I  was  quite  shocked  on  reading  thds 
long  article  in  the  Corriere  Canadese  which 
emphasizes  the  problem  affecting  one  Italian 
family,  Mrs.  Clorinda  and  Mr.  Pirro  Alfredo. 

They  have  a  child  who  is  22  months  old. 
They  have  been  interviewed  by  the  Corriere 
Canadese  and  they  have  expressed  the  real 
problem  of  their  child  in  relation  to  its  height. 
The  child  looks  as  if  it  is  six  months  old. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  there  is  a  general 
consensus  in  the  Legislature  about  the 
validitv  of  such  a  change  which  should  take 
place  by  amending  the  Coroners  Act.  I  really 
don't  understand  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
government  when  such  a  petition  was  intro- 
duced bv  my  colleague  in  the  Legislature. 

I  want  to  quote  a  memorandum,  dated 
March  6,  1978,  sent  bv  the  Ministry  of  the 
Solicitor  General's  office  to  Dr.  Stewart, 
deputv  minister  in  the  office  of  th«  Premier, 
in  replv  to  the  petition  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Legislature. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  this  matter  was 
considered  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Coroners  Act  which  would  permit  pa- 
thologists to  remove  pituitary  glands  in  cases 
coming  to  autopsy  pursuant  to  the  coroner's 
warrant,  if  there  was  no  contrary  intention  of 
the  deceased  known  at  the  time  of  the  death, 
or  if  the  next  of  kin  did  not  object." 

This  particular  memorandum  emphasizes 
the  problem  considered  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  If  there  is  someone  playing  games  in 
this  Legislature,  it  is  the  government  by 
trying  to  stop  the  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Cambridge. 
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They  were  aware  of  the  problem  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  They  knew  there  were  families 
across  the  province  with  children  in  great 
need.  Some  of  them  are  waiting  until  the 
Coroners  Act  is  amended  to  get  such  relief. 

As  I  stated  before,  if  there  is  someone  play- 
ing games,  it  is  the  government  because  it 
did  not  initiate  any  immediate  action  to 
change  the  Coroners  Act  so  those  children 
could  get  immediate  relief. 

This  memorandum  goes  back  two  years. 
The  government  was  not  really  serious  about 
this  particular  matter,  until  there  was  public 
pressure  and  until  the  media  really  was  in- 
terested in  this  public  concern.  The  govern- 
ment was  then  able  and  willing  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Coroners  Act  and  stop 
the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague.  So  if 
there  is  this  political  game,  of  course,  it's  not 
coming  from  our  side  because,  at  least,  we 
have  to  appreciate,  as  the  Solicitor  General 
said  in  his  statement  dated  November  27, 
1978,  and  I  quote: 

"I  congratulate  him,"  —  the  member  for 
Cambridge— "for  that  action,  but  I  must  say 
the  government's  amendment  differs  sub- 
stantially. The  government  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  mandatory  or  compulsory  re- 
moval of  pituitary  glands  under  any  circum- 
stances. Our  bill  prohibits  the  removal  of 
the  glands  where  the  deceased  or  the  de- 
ceased's family  have  expressed  an  objection." 

The  principle  which  I  want  to  emphasize, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  even  in  this  par- 
ticular circumstance,  if  the  government  were 
serious  about  the  amendment  of  the  Coroners 
Act,  they  were  supposed  to  initiate  action 
two  years  ago  when  they  were  planning  to 
amend  the  Coroners  Act  and  they  knew  that 
such   problems  existed   across   Ontario. 

My  colleague  has  been  emphasizing  the 
value  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  humanitarian  bill 
which  this  House  and  the  members  belong- 
ing to  each  party  should  consider.  It  is  a 
humanitarian  bill  and  I  would  be  really  upset 
if  the  members  belonging  to  the  government 
side  of  the  House  are  going  to  rise  to  stall 
the  principle  and  the  bill  introduced  by  my 
colleague. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  convey  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleague  for  raising  this 
matter  in  the  Legislature  and  I  hope  that  all 
members  of  this  Legislature  will  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Bill  149. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  would  like  to  start  off  by 
commending  the  member  for  Cambridge  for 
making  this  a  major  public  issue  and  for 
drawing  the  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  because  there  certainly  is  a  serious 
problem.  He  has  circulated  a  petition  widely 
and    he    has    certainly    made    a    number    of 


people  aware  that  these  glands  are  needed. 

I  would  like  to  question  the  petition  a 
little  bit,  because  I've  had  a  number  of 
letters  from  petitioners,  and  quite  properly. 
I'll  read  one  of  them  to  you. 

"I  support  the  amendment  to  the  Coroners 
Act  which  would  allow  the  pituitary  glands 
to  be  removed  during  a  legal  medical  au- 
topsy provided  that  the  next  of  kin  do  not 
object." 

I  have  had  three  or  four  letters  only  and 
each  one  of  them  seems  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  bill  before  us  made  a  provi- 
sion for  the  objection  of  the  next  of  kin.  I'm 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  member  for  Cam- 
bridge has,  in  effect,  said  that  however  this 
goes  forward  he  would  allow  for  objections 
from  the  next  of  kin. 

The  problem  before  us  is  that  more  glands 
are  needed.  There  is  no  argument  about  that. 
I  don't  think  this  should  become  a  political 
issue.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
who  brings  forward  the  bill.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  is  how  do  we  get 
more  of  these  glands  to  the  children  who 
need  them?  The  bill,  as  before  us,  says  it  is 
compulsory  that  they  be  taken  at  an  au- 
topsy. Even  the  amendment  proposed,  or 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  Solicitor  General, 
indicates,  in  a  way,  that  their  removal  is 
compulsory  unless  someone  opts  out. 

I'm  sure  that  some  of  the  members  in  the 
He  use  are  aware,  and  I'd  like  to  make  all 
members  of  the  House  aware,  that  the  taking 
of  these  glands  is  very  much  contrary  to 
the  religious  beliefs  of  some  people,  and 
it's  contrary,  in  some  people's  minds,  to  their 
own  civil  rights. 

(If  I  can  go  back  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  chapter  1,  verse  27: 

"So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him;  male 
and  female  created  He  them."  Then  you  go 
to  chapter  2,  verse  7:  "And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  and 
so  on. 

In  the  minds  of  some  people  in  my  religion, 
and  there  may  be  others,  man  is  holy  and 
the  human  body  is  holy  and  man  came  from 
dust  and  must  return  to  dust  and  the  entire 
human  body  must  be  buried.  There  may  be 
only  a  minority  of  people  in  the  province  who 
feel  this  way,  but  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
sider their  views  as  well  as  the  need  for  these 
glands.  There  are  some  people  who  feel 
there  is  a  civil  rights  issue  involved.  Just 
who  owns  a  human  body  after  the  person  is 
deceased?  What  rights  does  the  state  have  to 
take  all,  part,  some  or  any  of  a  human  being 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  deceased  or 
the  next  of  kin? 
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There  is  really  a  contradiction  of  two  very 
basic  principles:  the  need  for  the  glands 
for  dwarfism,  which  I  do  not  deny  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
accelerate  the  number  of  glands  available; 
the  contradiction  of  that  very  important  and 
very  worthwhile  principle,  the  principle  of 
human,  religious  and  civil  rights  of  some 
people  in  our  province.  If  these  were  the  only 
two  alternatives  before  us,  I  could  see  there 
would  be  a  major  problem  for  members  of 
how  to  handle  the  situation.  I  submit  that 
there  is  another  way. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill,  on  all  sides 
of  the  House,  have  said,  "The  voluntary 
donation  of  glands  hasn't  worked;  we  have 
to  go  compulsory."  I  submit  that  yes,  the 
voluntary  donation  hasn't  worked  and  the 
reason  it  hasn't  worked  is  because  it  hasn't 
been  handled  properly. 

I  asked  the  Solicitor  General's  department, 
of  the  9,000  to  10,000  mandatory  coroner's 
autopsies,  how  many  people  donated  and 
how  many  people  refused?  I  get  kind  of  a 
fuzzy  answer  back.  People  don't  exactly  re- 
fuse but  the  coroner  just  doesn't  get  around 
to  asking  in  most  of  the  cases. 

I  submit  that  if  the  coroner  took  the  time 
and  the  trouble— and  it  is  time  and  trouble 
for  the  coroner's  office  in  the  various  munic- 
ipalities—to go  to  the  next  of  kin  before 
the  autopsy  and  say,  "Can  we  take  the 
pituitary  gland?"  and  explain  why,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  who  now  haven't  been  asked  would 
accept.  Instead  of  getting  4,000  or  5,000, 
we  might  get  8,000  or  9,000. 

Then  there  is  the  thing  on  the  driver's 
licence  to  implement  the  Human  Tissues 
Gift  Act.  I  have  a  photostat  of  the  consent 
form.  All  it  says  is,  "If  you  wish  to  donate 
your  body  or  any  part  of  your  body  for 
transplant  or  other  humanitarian  purposes 
after  death,  please  complete  the  form  below." 
There's  a  signature.  On  the  back  it  says  that 
if  you  want  further  information,  write  the 
chief  coroner.  I  venture  to  say  that  of  five 
million  on  six  million  or  seven  million 
drivers  in  the  province,  not  one  or  two  or 
three  per  cent  of  them  even  know  there's 
a  need  for  pituitary  glands  and  therefore 
haven't  signed  the  form. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  if  you  sign  that,  they  give 
the  whole  body  to  medical  research. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  One  can  sign  for  all  of  it 
or  one  can  indicate— 

Mr.  Martel:  They  give  the  whole  body  to 
medical  research. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
floor  please. 


Mr.  Williams:  Read  the  form. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  If  the  member  from  Sud- 
bury would  listen,  one  can  sign  for  all  of 
one's  body,  or  part  of  one's  body,  or  any 
particular  part  of  one's  body.  One  can  sign 
only  for  glands,  only  for  corneas,  only  for 
kidneys,  or  only  for  the  heart. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  if  you  sign  for  the  whole 
body,  it  doesn't  go  for  transplants. 

Mr  Rotenberg:  I  submit  that  the  Solicitor 
General's  office  hasn't  done  its  job  well 
enough;  hasn't  publicized  it.  If  with  the 
driver's  licence,  they  put  in  the  envelope  a 
little  brochure— I  wish  the  member  for  Cam- 
bridge would  listen  because  I  think  he  should 
push  this— saying,  "Fill  out  this  form,"  just 
with  the  publicity  generated  on  the  need  for 
these  glands  and  a  request,  "Will  you  donate 
your  glands?"  and  have  them  sign  the  form, 
I'm  sure  we  would  get  thousands  of  signa- 
tures from  those  who  have  no  religious  or 
civil  rights  objections. 

In  these  two  bills  before  us  we  are  talking 
only  in  relation  to  coroner's  mandatory 
autopsies,  of  which  there  are  9,000  to  10,000. 
I  inquired  between  the  coroner's  office  and 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  I  found  out  that 
there  are  some  10,000  to  15,000  voluntary 
autopsies  done  in  hospitals.  Every  one  of 
these  needs  the  prior  consent  of  the  deceased 
or  the  next  of  kin.  Every  one  of  these  needs 
consent.  By  just  a  little  amendment  to  the 
voluntary  autopsy  consent  forms  in  the  hos- 
pitals, by  adding  another  line  or  another 
signature  saying,  "Will  you  in  this  autopsy 
donate  the  pituitary  gland  because  of  .  .  ." 
I'm  sure  that  of  those  10,000  to  15,000 
autopsies,  they  will  get  far  more  than  needed. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Is  that  what  the  government 
is  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I'm  speaking  for  myself. 
This  is  the  private  members'  hour. 

Anybody,  I  submit,  who  would  consent  to  a 
voluntary  autopsy — 99  per  cent — certainly 
would  consent  to  having  the  pituitary  gland 
donated  to  a  needy  child. 

There  as  the  matter  of  corneas.  For  a  few 
years,  you  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  shortage  of  corneas  for  transplants.  Who- 
ever did  the  publicity  work  on  this  did  an 
awfully  good  job.  My  understanding  is  that 
there  is  now  a  surplus  of  corneas  because  the 
need  was  publicized;  they  were  asked  for 
and  they  were  given. 

I  submit  that  we  can  get  pituitary  glands  in 
the  same  way  if  we  ask  for  them,  if  the 
coroners  ask  for  them  in  every  case,  if  people 
ask  for  them  in  every  voluntary  autopsy 
case,   if  the  requests   are  sent  out  with   the 
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driver's  licence  and  we  give  it  publicity.  I 
think  we  should  stick  with  voluntary  consent. 
This  bill  as  proposed  and  the  Attorney 
General's  bill  as  proposed  is  contrary  to  the 
Human  Tissue  Gift  Act  which  is  now  the 
law  of  this  province  and  requires  consent, 
instead  of  going  by  force  and  saying,  "You 
must  do  it."  I  submit  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
torney General's  bill  tis  not  sufficient — 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  going  to  vote  against 
the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  are  dam  right  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  Attorney  General's 
bill. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Wait  for  another  two  years. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney 
General's  bill  requires  an  opting  out,  not  an 
opting  in.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  "You  will 
take  these  unless  someone  objects."  Today 
there  is  publicity  about  it,  but  five,  six  or 
10  years  down  the  road  if  someone's  relative 
has  an  autopsy,  how  are  they  going  to  know 
they  are  supposed  to  opt  out?  Maybe  we  can 
fix  up  the  Attorney  General's  bill  so  every 
next  of  kin  must  be  informed  and  has  a  right 
to  object. 

If  that  is  the  case  I  will  support  the  bill. 
But  unless  and  until  there  is  a  mandatory 
notice  to  the  next  of  kin  that  a  piece  of  the 
body  may  be  taken,  I  cannot  support  any  bill 
of  that  nature. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  whether 
either  of  these  bills  is  necessary,  because 
under  the  Human  Tissue  Gift  Act — 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  There  is  just  one  bill 
before  the  House  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  One  bill  before  the  House 
and  one  just  proposed.  Under  the  Human 
Tissue  Gift  Act,  with  consent  any  part  of  the 
body  can  be  taken.  With  consent  pituitary 
glands  can  be  taken.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  this  House,  before  we  pass  the  member 
for  Cambridge's  bill,  even  in  its  amended 
form,  and  before  we  consider  the  Attorney 
General's  bill,  which  is  an  opting  out,  not  an 
opting  in  provision,  we  should  at  least,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  I  will  admit 
that  maybe  the  government,  or  the  Solicitor 
General,  the  coroners,  and  the  Health  min- 
istry have  had  some  shortcomings  in  publi- 
cizing the  need,  going  to  the  public,  and 
going  to  the  hospitals  for  private  autopsies, 
and  putting  a  request  on  driver's  licences.  If 
all  these  things  are  done,  I  submit  compul- 
sory removal  is  not  necessary.  The  bills  are 
not  necessary. 

If  a  bill  comes  in  which  provides  for  the 
mandatory  informing  of  the  next  of  kin  or 


prior  consent  from  the  deceased,  I  will  sup- 
port it.  If  a  bill  comes  in  that  does  not  give 
the  notice  to  the  next  of  kin,  I  think  it  is  a 
violation  of  civil  rights,  a  violation  of  the 
religious  rights  for  the  minority  of  the  people 
in  this  province.  But  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  there  are  other  ways  to  do  it,  we  should 
not  be  taking  that  step. 

I  finish  where  I  started,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  member  for  Cambridge  for 
bringing  it  forward.  I  hope  that  between  all 
the  ideas  that  have  come  forward  this  after- 
noon we  can  work  out  a  system  of  getting 
sufficient  pituitary  glands  for  all  the  children 
in  this  province  who  need  them — yes,  even 
for  all  the  children  in  this  country  who  need 
them — without  trampling  on  anybody's  rights. 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  rise  in  support  of  Bill 
149,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners  Act, 
1972,  to  allow  the  coroner  to  remove  the 
pituitary  gland,  to  allow  a  person  suffering 
from  a  growth  hormone  deficiency  the  op- 
portunity to  grow. 

Although  private  members'  bills  don't  be- 
come law  too  often,  I  disagree  with  my  friend 
from  Essex  North  (Mr.  Ruston)  when  he  says 
that  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  debating 
them.  I  feel  we  don't  waste  our  time  on  private 
bills,  and  I  think  this  has  been  proven  many 
times  in  the  past.  Even  though  they  don't 
become  law  they  give  the  members  a  chance 
to  promote  issues  and  pressure  the  govern- 
ment into  taking  action  on  those  issues. 

Two  days  before  my  bill,  a  private  mem- 
ber's bill  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment  was 
debated,  the  government  took  action  on  the 
issue.  Now  the  Attorney  General,  a  few  days 
before  this  bill  is  debated,  puts  a  bill  in  place 
that  will  replace  this  bill. 

When  I  met  with  the  Premier  about  my 
bill,  I  told  him  if  he  preferred  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  do  the  same  thing  as  mine  that  was 
okay  with  me.  What  I  wanted  was  action  on 
the  issue,  and  I  didn't  care  who  got  the 
credit. 

Mr.  Gregory:  That's  different.  Some  of  you 
guys  want  publicity. 

Mr.  McKessock:  The  same  thing  is  true 
here  today. 

I  don't  think  we  care  who  gets  the  credit 
for  bringing  in  this  legislation,  but  to  have 
the  legislation  put  in  place  to  allow  the 
coroner  to  remove  the  pituitary  gland  so  that 
certain  children  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  grow  will  now  have  the 
chance  to  grow  and  live  a  normal  life.  That 
is  what  is  important. 

I  have  been  sent  a  copy  of  an  article  from 
the  Toronto  Star  which  states,  "Tim  Needs 
Help  to  Grow."  Besides  Tim  there  is  Michael 
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Walsh  and  Susan  Maxwell  from  near  my 
home.  Their  parents  contacted  me  over  two 
years  ago  requesting  legislation  such  as  this. 

This  Star  article  says:  "Tim  Rodomar  is 
seven  years  old  and  has  to  stand  on  a  chair 
to  reach  the  cookie  jar.  The  problem  is 
when  Tim  is  27  years  old  he'll  still  have  to 
stand  on  the  chair  unless  he  gets  a  supply 
of  the  growth  hormone  his  own  pituitary 
gland  has  stopped  secreting." 

I  also  have  statistics  here  that  were  sent 
me  over  two  years  ago  pertaining  to  the 
pituitary  gland  issue.  At  that  time,  back  in 
1976,  there  were  9,000  coroner's  cases  in 
Ontario.  This  would  supply  more  of  the 
gland  than  is  needed  in  Ontario.  At  that 
time  Canada  processed  13,000  glands— that 
was  in  1975-at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  Canada 
supplied  enough  growth  hormone  for  159 
children.  At  that  time,  42  children  still 
waited  for  the  growth  hormone  and  had  to 
wait  up  to  18  months. 

To  buy  enough  growth  hormone  from 
Sweden  for  these  159  children  would  have 
cost  $900,000.  In  1975,  it  cost  $21,168  to 
support  three  children  in  the  London  area 
who  were  on  the  Swedish  program.  Canada 
has  the  basic  material  and  the  productive 
capacity  to  process  this  hormone,  so  why 
pay  Sweden  such  a  fantastic  sum  of  money 
when  we  can  process  the  same  thing  in 
Canada? 

This  issue  has  not  been  brought  in  today 
for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  I  am  certainly  pleased  that  it  has  been 
brought  before  the  Legislature  today  and 
that  action  is  going  to  be  taken  on  it, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  private  mem- 
ber's bill  or  in  a  government  bill.  It  is  cer- 
tainly long  overdue.  I  think  this  shows  what 
private  members'  bills  actually  do,  forcing 
the  government  to  take  action. 

In  supporting  the  bill,  I'd  like  to  end  by 
quoting  the  last  paragraph  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  concerned  citizen:  "You 
might  thank  God  it  is  not  your  child  who  is 
afflicted  in  this  way.  The  cure  hangs  in  your 
hands  as  our  elected  representatives."  I  urge 
every  member  to  support  this  bill  today. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Bill  149  for  reasons  that  have  already 
been  mentioned  many  times  by  people  here. 
It's  a  simply-solved  affliction  which  we  are 
hoping  to  ease.  There  seems  to  be  no  way, 
aside  from  such  a  legislative  move,  that  we 
can  provide  for  enough  serum  to  be  pro- 
duced so  that  Ontario  children  and,  indeed, 
Canadian  children  who  are  suffering  from 
growth  hormone  deficiency  can  receive  the 
treatment  they  need. 


I'm  amazed  by  the  comments,  particularly 
the  comments  of  the  member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  Eaton),  concerning  this  bill.  We  all 
know  that  this  bill  was  tabled  as  a  private 
member's  bill.  Certainly  my  colleague  who 
introduced  it  was  anxious  to  let  the  public 
know  about  the  introduction  of  the  bill  and 
to  have  the  public  express  to  us  as  MPPs 
concern  to  have  the  bill  approved.  In  fact, 
so  vast  was  the  support  for  the  bill  as  it  was 
introduced  to  the  Legislature  that  the  gov- 
ernment decided  it  would  finally  take  a 
move  of  its  own  and  introduce  its  own  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  which  we  will  see  as  Bill 
186,  I  believe. 

We  have  then  a  righteousness  and  an  in- 
dignation spewing  forth  from  the  member 
for  Middlesex  about  how  it's  terribly  im- 
portant that  there  be  no  political  stand  taken 
on  this  bill.  Every  act  we  do  in  here  is 
political.  Certainly  my  colleague  meant  the 
public  to  be  aware  of  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  and  meant  to  generate  public  and 
political  support  outside  this  chamber  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  To  say  to  my  colleague 
that  he  has  been  political  on  this  bill  is  ab- 
solute nonsense.  It  is  strange  talk  coming 
from  a  member  of  a  government  which  has 
taken  a  highly  political  step,  which  is  to  try 
and  pre-empt  the  bill  before  us  now,  and 
try  and  say  that  in  fact  the  initiative  for  this 
measure  when  it  comes  will  come  only  from 
the  government. 

Why  wouldn't  the  government  for  once 
allow  the  private  members'  hour  to  work  in  a 
positive  wav,  allow  the  initiative  undertaken 
by  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  receive 
public  support  and  public  approval  and  ap- 
proval in  this  House  and  accept  it  for  what 
it  is,  a  good  initiative,  thought  out  and  pre- 
pared and  brought  forward  in  a  good  way,  a 
useful  piece  of  legislation? 

My  colleague  has  offered,  openly  and  be- 
fore the  member  for  Middlesex  spoke,  that 
his  bill,  when  it  got  to  committee,  should  be 
amended  if  there  were  the  need,  if  it  were 
felt  by  committee  members  that  there  were 
indeed  a  need  for  protection  of  the  relieious 
and  civil  liberty  views  of  certain  members 
of  the  public. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  really,  how  much 
fuss  can  one  make  before  and  on  such  a 
matter?  How  can  the  member  for  Middlesex 
declaim  this  behaviour  as  being  political?  I 
simply  don't  understand  his  attitude.  I  find 
it  rather  repugnant. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  member  for 
Middlesex  that  under  the  Coroners  Act  as  it 
now  exists,  if  the  coroner  or  the  police  have 
reason  to  believe  a  post  mortem  should  be 
performed,   there  is  no  necessity  in  Ontario 
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legislation  for  seeking  consent  from  anyone 
and  for  good  reason.  There  is  a  good  reason; 
we  had  that  put  into  our  legislation. 

There  are  people  whose  consent  might  be 
sought  in  such  a  case  who,,  in  a  murder  case, 
might  be  implicated  in  a  murder.  It  would  be 
most  unwise  to  say  that  the  coroner  didn't 
have  the  power  without  seeking  permission  of 
close  kin  to  do  a  post  mortem.  Since  that 
measure  already  exists  in  our  law  for  good 
reason,  I  for  one  see  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  be  amended  in  this  amendment  to 
the  Coroners  Act. 

I  will  support  the  bill  with  great  pleasure 
and  I  commend  my  colleague  for  having  done 
the  work  to  bring  it  before  us  with  public 
support. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  bill  before  us  today  is 
without  question  a  humanitarian  bill  and  the 
lofty  motives  expressed  within  that  bill  are 
without  question.  The  sponsor  of  the  bill  has 
clearly  identified  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  has  reported  incidents  to  us  to 
well  illustrate  the  nature  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  He  has  identified  individuals 
with  whom  he  has  had  personal  association. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  articles  in  news 
periodicals  in  recent  weeks  and  months  that 
have  highlighted  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  how  it  indeed  afflicts  a  number 
of  children  in  this  province,  which,  while 
small,  is  entitled  to  have  their  affliction  reme- 
died when  we  know  there  is  a  means  of  doing 
so  medically. 

Some  of  the  previous  speakers  in  the  House 
today  have  identified  some  of  the  articles  that 
without  question  are  heartrending.  One  of 
the  members  was  referring  to  the  article  in 
one  of  the  local  Toronto  dailies  that  featured 
in  a  very  heartrending  fashion  the  dilemma 
of  the  Rodomar  family.  One  can't  help  but 
feel  compassion  in  that  type  of  situation.  One 
cannot  help  but  be  aware  of  the  great  deal 
of  mental  anguish  and  suffering  that  the 
families  of  children  such  as  Tim  Rodomar 
are  experiencing. 

[5:30] 

I  think  that  the  news  media,  the  sponsor 
of  this  bill  and  others  who  have  brought  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  in  this  fashion,  who  have  heightened 
the  awareness  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to 
this  problem,  have  indeed  performed  a  very 
worthwhile  and  humanitarian  service.  My 
concern  is  that  while  there  is  no  question 
about  the  motives  of  the  bill  and  its  intent, 
the  methods  of  attaining  the  goals  and  clear 
objective  of  that  bill  are  to  me  objectionable 
and  repugnant. 


My  strong  personal  convictions  are  that 
the  human  body,  alive  or  dead,  is  inviolable. 
There  is  no  greater  individual  human  right 
than  sole  discretion  and  control  over  one's 
own  body  or  the  right  of  the  living  legal 
representatives  of  the  deceased  to  have 
absolute  control  over  the  deceased's  body.  I 
feel  strongly  that  a  human  body,  alive  or 
dead,  in  total  or  in  part,  is  not  the  property 
of  the  state.  I  think  really  this  is  the  broader, 
more  difficult  issue  we  have  to  deal  with. 

No  one  is  debating  here  today  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  legislation.  No  one  is 
arguing  against  it.  It's  the  manner  as  to 
how  to  accomplish  the  end  purpose  that  is 
in  dispute  and  in  debate  because  there  are 
other  individual  rights  that  are  being  chal- 
lenged. I  have  enunciated  them  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  see  them  through  my  own 
strong  personal  convictions. 

I  have  expressed  these  personal  convic- 
tions to  the  Attorney  General  as  well,  be- 
cause he  has  shown  an  interest  in  this  matter. 
I  have  great  reservations  about  the  measures 
that  are  being  taken  by  this  government  in 
the  form  of  another  bill  that  is  being  pre- 
sented for  the  very  same  reasons,  because  I 
feel  the  matter  of  consent  is  of  paramount 
concern  and  consideration  in  this  matter. 

My  colleague  from  Wilson  Heights  (Mr. 
Rotenberg)  spoke  at  some  length  about  per- 
sonal religious  beliefs  which  must  not  be 
imposed  upon  or  tampered  with,  and  which 
I  respect,  of  course,  as  do  the  other  members 
of  the  House.  I  have  stated  my  own  per- 
sonal convictions,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
convictions  that  are  indeed  a  reflection  of 
those  expressed  by  many  other  people. 

There  are  two  rights  at  issue  here  and 
neither  one  of  them  must  be  trampled  upon. 
There  is  one  option,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  see 
open  to  us,  and  that  is  the  one  that  has 
been  enunciated  upon  by  the  member  for 
Wilson  Heights.  This  government  must  dis- 
play a  stronger  initiative  in  encouraging  the 
people  of  this  province,  individually  and  col- 
lectively on  a  voluntary  basis,  having  become 
aware  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem, to  voluntarily  assist  these  children  who 
are  indeed  afflicted  by  this  hormone  de- 
ficiency. 

The  Human  Tissue  Gift  Act,  about  which 
the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  spoke  at 
some  length,  is  exactly,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
it's  title  says.  It  is  a  voluntary  right  to  give 
a  gift  of  life  by  donating  human  tissue  either 
inter  vivos  or  by  the  willing  of  same  through 
a  declaration  as  authorized  under  the  Human 
Tissue  Gift  Act.  So  long  as  the  right  to  give 
is  left  with  the  individual,  then  surely  no 
one  can  speak  against  the  right  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  to  make  that  individual  decision  and 
to  make  that  gift  of  life  to  someone  who  has 
a  very  serious  physical  handicap  and  who, 
by  reason  of  such  donation,  perhaps  would 
eventually  come  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

Historically,  this  matter  is  not  new.  It  has 
apparently  been  well  known  to  the  province 
and  to  Legislatures  that  have  been  here  be- 
fore us.  It  has  been  known  to  the  medical 
profession.  Apparently  in  the  1970s,  or  prior 
thereto,  it  had  been  a  practice,  unofficial  as 
it  was,  for  coroners  to  take  the  pituitary 
gland  and  to  use  it  for  this  specific  purpose, 
albeit  without  the  knowledge  and  consent. 
Apparently  at  that  time  it  was  the  medical 
profession  itself  which  made  the  provincial 
officials  aware  of  this  problem,  by  reason  of 
which  this  unauthorized  practice  was  stopped. 

Apparently,  in  1974,  the  Solicitor  General 
of  that  day  had  proposed  legislation;  but 
again  at  that  time  the  question  of  it  being 
presented  with  the  all-important  voluntary 
donation  provision  being  therein  was  the 
critical  issue  at  point.  The  issue  is  no  less 
important  today  than  it  was  then,  and  it  is 
a  matter  that  surely  must  be  fundamentally 
the  most  important  issue  to  be  considered 
in  our  wanting  to  support  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  humanitarian  legislation. 

A  proper  method  for  implementing  this 
proposal  has  to  be  found  that  will  be  one 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  all  people  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  Martel:  Put  it  in  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Williams:  Therefore,  while  I,  along 
with  all  of  the  other  members  of  this  House, 
support  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  humanitarian  grounds,  I  must  on  the 
basis  of  personal  conviction  find  the  present 
method  to  be  objectionable  and  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  one  that  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Why  do  you  guys  play 
politics  with  a  good  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  hope  that,  as  this 
matter  unfolds,  ways  and  means  will  be 
found  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
matter  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
citizens  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I,  too,  support  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that 
members  of  all  parties  would  support  the 
legislation  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  put 
forth.  I  commend  the  member  for  Cam- 
bridge for  bringing  forth  a  bill  which  I 
think  reflects  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  private 
members'  time. 


The  government  has  been  aware  of  the 
problem  that  has  been  very  well  articulated 
by  the  member  for  Cambridge  and  other 
members  of  the  Legislature.  It  has  been 
aware  of  the  problem  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
only  after  the  member  for  Cambridge  tabled 
his  legislation  to  be  debated  in  private  mem- 
bers' hour  that  the  government  was  prompted 
at  the  last  moment  to  bring  forward  a  bill  in 
the  name  of  the  Solicitor  General. 

Quite  frankly,  the  inaction  of  this  govern- 
ment, fully  aware  of  this  problem  and  of 
the  solution  that  is  available  to  them,  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  young 
people;  I  suppose  it  has  rendered  them  a  lot 
shorter  in  life,  and  it  is  certainly  very  un- 
fortunate. 

If  I  could  digress,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  five 
feet  and  six  inches  tall.  I  refer  to  myself  as 
being  of  medium  stature. 

Hon.    Mr.    Norton:    You   don't   exaggerate. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Occasionally,  if  I  could 
try  to  be  somewhat  humorous  I  find  there 
are  certain  limitations.  I  can't  centre  a  bas- 
ketball team— there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  can't 
do.  I  couldn't  even  play  defensive  halfback 
for  the  Argos.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child  who 
is  going  to  grow  to  the  height  of  four-foot- 
four  or  four-foot-five  or  four-foot-six,  some- 
where around  there,  is  in  a  considerably 
worse  position.  I  would  say  to  the  honour- 
able members  of  the  Legislature  that  some 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
seeing  this  bill  implemented  now. 

I  would  hope  that  we  wouldn't  hide 
behind  the  technicalities  described  by  the 
member  for  Oriole  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton),  who 
really  reached,  I  must  say,  the  height  of 
some  of  the  inane  comments  he  has  put  forth 
in  the  Legislature  in  the  past;  today,  ac- 
tually, was  just  about  the  height  of  it. 

I  would  hope  that  some  serious  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  supporting  this  bill 
and  seeing  it  go  to  committee  so  that  some 
changes  may  be  made  and  the  bill  imple- 
mented by  the  time  we  leave.  I  say  that  to 
you  in  a  constructive  fashion  and  I  implore 
you— and  I  think  I'm  speaking  to  members 
opposite  at  this  time— not  to  block  this  bill. 

I  saw  the  government  whip  take  off.  I 
guess  he  decided  maybe  there  weren't  20 
members  here  and  he  should  get  them.  Ill 
tell  members  opposite,  if  they  block  this  bill 
they  have  all  but  destroyed  private  members' 
hour  in  my  view.  This  place  will  be  a  lot 
poorer  for  it. 

We  have  a  good  piece  of  legislation  here. 
I  think  that  with  a  minor  amendment  it 
would   serve   the   unfortunate   children   who 
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suffer  from  this  deficiency  very  well.  If  we 
are  going  to  take  their  problems  into  con- 
sideration, I  think  this  bill  should  be  passed 
today  and  that  it  be  debated  before  we 
leave  here  at  Christmas  so  that  we  might 
give  to  those  children  and  their  parents  a 
Christmas  present  that  would  cost  the  tax- 
payer absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Cam- 
bridge wish  to  use  his  remaining  time  now? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers who  have  participated  in  the  debate 
today.  I  think  I  have  learned  from  the  de- 
bate that  in  all  cases  most  members  are  in 
agreement  with  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
There  are  those  who  do  have  some  objec- 
tion to  the  manner  and  form  in  which  it 
was  written;  but  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  in  order  to  cover  those  objections  I 
have  tabled  an  amendment  with  the  clerk 
which  is  exactly  the  same  wording  as  appears 
in  the  government  bill. 

There  are  several  things,  however,  which 
I  feel  I  must  add  to  the  debate.  One  is  that 
the  member  for  Middlesex  indicated  that  in 
1977  there  were  some  5,700  glands  donated 
to  the  program.  He  failed  to  mention  that 
the  requirement  at  that  time  was  10,000; 
and  to  this  point  in  1978  donations  through 
the  Human  Tissues  Act  are  down  by  some- 
thing like  32  per  cent.  Rather  than  gaining 
ground  in  that  direction  we  are  in  fact 
falling  behind. 

There  is  no  question  at  all.  Even  in  the 
statement  put  forward  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral (Mr.  McMurtry)  on  Monday,  a  para- 
graph reads  as  follows:  "Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  10,000  pituitary  glands 
are  needed  for  this  purpose  annually  in  On- 
tario. At  the  present  time  about  half  the 
number  needed  are  available  through  dona- 
tion. The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  the 
same  today  as  it  was  five  years  ago  and  we 
are  convinced  it  will  almost  certainly  be  the 
same  five  years  from  now  unless  this  sig- 
nificant  initiative   is   taken." 

I  think  the  government  is  also  aware  that 
the  donation  program,  as  good  as  it  is,  is 
not  providing  the  number  of  glands  required 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  will. 

The  member  for  Wilson  Heights,  I  must 
admit,  prior  to  this  debate  approached  me 
and  discussed  some  of  the  objections  he 
might  have  to  the  bill.  I  thank  him  for 
that.  It  is  because  of  that  I  was  prepared  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  had  it  been 
allowed    to    go    to    committee,    that    would 


hopefully  have  covered  some  of  the  objections 
he  painted  out. 

I  feel,  as  he  does,  that  there  are  people 
who  do  have  religious  beliefs  and  other 
beliefs  which  should  be  protected.  I  was 
prepared,  and  still  am  prepared,  to  see  that 
that  is  done. 

[5:45] 

The  member  for  Mississauga  East  (Mr. 
Gregory)  in  a  side  comment  across  the  floor 
indicated  I  had  put  forward  this  bill  as  a 
means  of  gaining  publicity. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Cheap  shot. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear,  as  I've  said  earlier,  that  I  am  not 
really  concerned  which  bill  passes  in  this 
House,  be  it  Bill  149  or  186.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  that  prior  to  the  Christmas 
break  one  of  those  bills  is  read  for  the  third 
time  in  this  House  and  enacted. 

I  will  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reading  very 
briefly  from  a  brief  that  was  submitted  to  the 
government.  It  reads  as  follows:  "The  NDP 
member  for  Cambridge  is  tabling  a  private 
member's  bill  on  this  subject  in  the  current 
session.  All  parties'  support  is  urgently  re- 
quired for  this  bill  or  some  revision  of  it 
which  will  let  these  children  grow." 

I  urge  members  of  this  House  to  do  that. 
Let  these  children  grow.  Pass  this  bill  and 
let's  get  on  with  the  job  of  providing  them 
with  the  serum  they  so  desperately  need. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  members  wish 
to  get  involved  in  second  reading? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  make  one  point.  It's 
a  concern  expressed  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers, particularly  the  member  for  Wilson 
Heights.  I  would  ask  him  to  consider  that 
all  the  fears  he  has  can  be  covered  by  the 
regulations.  He  knows  the  Legislature  well 
enough.  He  knows  full  well  that  most  of  the 
legislation  we  pass  is  merely  the  bones  or 
skeleton,  and  that  the  regulations  provide  the 
protection  he  would  want  to  see  in  such  a 
bill. 

I  would  ask  him  not  to  oppose  the  bill  but 
rather  to  work  with  his  colleagues  to  make 
sure  the  regulations  cover  the  fears  he's  ex- 
pressed this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  It's  got  to  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  can't  get  in  until  you  go  to 
committee. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  we  go  to  committee  we  can 
get  the  regulations  passed  and  the  guarantees 
the  member  wants.  That's  the  way  the  process 
works  in  here. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  can  amend  it  in  com- 
mittee; let  it  go  to  committee. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  about  four  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Inasmuch  as  we  do  have 
four  minutes,  would  the  House  concur  if  we 
called  some  of  the  private  bills  that  were 
referred  to  the  House  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment committee  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  no  other  member  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  balloted  item,  Bill  149,  do  we 
have  unanimous  consent  for  some  third  read- 
ings? 

MACDONALD  STEWART  COMMUNITY 
ART  CENTRE  ACT 

Mr.  Worton  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Community  Art  Centre. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CITY  OF  OTTAWA  ACT 

Mr.  Roy  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

OTTAWA  CHARITABLE 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr.  Roy  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Ottawa  Chari- 
table Foundation. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

TOWNSHIP   OF    LONGUEUIL   ACT 

Mr.  Belanger  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  Township 
of  Longueuil. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CITY   OF   MLSSISSAUGA   ACT 

Mr.  Kennedy  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr42,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Mississauga. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

FIVE-O   TAXI    LIMITED   ACT 

Mr.  Ruston,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bradley, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr47,  An  Act 
to  revive  Five-O  Taxi  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 


BOROUGH   OF   SCARBOROUGH   ACT 

Mr.  McCaffrey  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr49,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough 
of  Scarborough. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

HOMEMASTER    IMPROVEMENTS 
LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  MacBeth  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr50,  An  Act  to  revive  Homemaster 
Improvements  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

RULES   OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Went  worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  on  a  point  of  order  that  I  consider  to 
be  quite  important  at  this  stage;  and  I  think 
it  should  be  decided  upon  now  rather  than 
later. 

You  will  recall  early  in  the  week,  when 
the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  in- 
troduced a  piece  of  legislation  similar  to 
the  legislation  that  we  have  just  finished 
debating,  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Cambridge,  it  was  suggested  by  myself  and 
others  that  there  may  be  some  question  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  proceeding  with  one 
or  other  of  those  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
light  of  a  number  of  circumstances,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  rule  41  on  page  22  of 
the  standing  orders  that  we  currently  work 
under. 

I  wonder,  in  order  to  make  clear  to  every- 
one the  possible  consequences  of  a  variety 
of  different  actions,  if  we  might  ask  for  your 
guidance.  I  ask  you  to  either  accept,  or  to 
at  least  offer  some  comment  on  my  inter- 
pretation of  rule  41,  which  says:  "No  motion 
or  amendment,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
has  been  decided  upon,  can  be  again  pro- 
posed during  the  same  session." 

There  are  only  three  ways  that  we  can 
deal  with  the  bill  before  us,  the  bill  of  my 
colleague.  We  can  pass  the  bill;  we  can 
oppose  the  bill  and,  therefore  dispose  of 
the  bill;  or  the  vote  on  the  bill— and  I  hope 
this,  of  course,  would  not  be  one  of  the 
options— the  vote  on  the  bill  could  be  blocked 
by  20  members  rising  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  would  never  happen. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  put  to  you,  sir,  that 
if   the   bill   passes,   then   the   matter   would 
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not  have  been  decided  upon  during  this 
session  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  sit  on 
the  Order  Paper,  go  to  committee,  and  it 
could  then  be  dealt  with  further  in  the  event 
that  it  were  the  wish  of  the  government  to 
do  so. 

If  the  bill  is  defeated,  the  matter  would 
then  have  been  decided  upon.  If  the  bill 
were  blocked,  it  would  go  off  the  Order 
Paper  and  would,  therefore,  have  been  de- 
cided upon.  The  bill  would  have  been 
before  the  Legislature,  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  bill  would  proceed  in 
this  Legislature  during  this  session  would 
have  been  decided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Wrong. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  would  be  a  very  unfor- 
tunate precedent  if  anyone  were  to  rule 
otherwise,  that  under  41— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  a  rule  for  debate 
when  you  are  doing  bills  in  committee,  you 
know  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  wait  a  minute;  under  41 
it  says  clearly  no  motion  or  amendment,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  has  been  decided 
upon,  can  again  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Martel:  Motions  and  questions. 

Mr.  Turner:  Keep  quiet  Elie. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  order  to  proceed  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  requires  a  motion, 
the  mover  must  say  I  move  that  something 
take  place  and  that  is  a  motion.  It  is  a 
motion  that  the  bill  be  proceeded  with. 

I  urge  you  to  be  extremely  cautious  in 
how  you  deal  with  this  bill.  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point  of  order,  whether 
you  can  find  some  other  interpretation,  an 
interpretation  which  would  negate  what  I 
said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Very  easy. 

Mr.  Deans:  When  this  bill  is  blocked^as 
it  appears  it  will  be  judging  from  the  num- 
bers of  Conservatives  who  have  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  ranks— it  will  have  been  the 
decision  of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  this  bill  should  be  proceeded 
with. 

Mr.  Turner:  Are  you  jealous?  Where  is 
your  leader? 

Mr.  Martel:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Deans:  That,  sir,  having  been  decided 
upon,  I  can  see  no  other  English  usage  that 
could  make  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Turner:  How  would  you  know? 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  is 
anticipating  something  that  has  yet  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  worried  that  if  it  happens 
we  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  is 
quoting  standing  order  41:  "No  motion  or 
amendment,  the  subject  matter  of  which  has 
been  decided  upon,  can  again  be  proposed 
during  the  same  session."  Of  course  the 
provision  of  36(f)  says  that,  "if  objection  to  a 
bill  or  resolution  being  voted  on  is  received 
either  from  one-third  of  the  members  by 
written  petition  to  the  Speaker  at  least  48 
hours  in  advance,  or  from  20  members  stand- 
ing in  their  places  when  the  question  is  about 
to  be  put  to  a  vote,  then  the  item  will  not 
be  voted  upon."  So  the  blocking  does  not 
allow  the  House  to  decide  the  question. 

Mr.  Eaton:  No  decision  is  made. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  you  permit  me  to  ask 
you  a  question,  sir?  I  am  asking  this  in  all 
good  faith,  believe  me.  Would  you  explain  to 
me  how  you  can  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween "voted  upon"  and  "decided  upon."  I 
put  to  you  that  the  bill  need  not  be  voted 
on,  I  don't  deny  that,  but  the  moment  the 
bill  is  removed  from  the  Order  Paper  it  has 
been  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No;  the  provisions  of  36(f) 
give  several  options  to  the  House  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  the  point  of  order:  Before 
the  House  leader  outlines  the  business  for  this 
evening  and  for  next  week,  I  would  like  to 
make  the  offer,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
blockage  we  have  just  had  that  this  party 
would  be  prepared  to  proceed  with  Bill  186, 
the  Solicitor  General's  bill,  which  embodies 
the  principle  of  the  bill  of  my  colleague  from 
Cambridge,  either  this  evening  or  Monday 
evening,  and  proceed  with  it  forthwith. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  138. 

CORONERS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

'Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  149. 

Mr.  Martel:  Vote  for  the  total  destruction 
of  the  private  members'  hour. 
[6:00] 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
provisional  standing  order  11,  I  wish  to  indi- 
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cate  the  order  of  business  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Tonight  we  will  have  the  balance  of  the 
third  readings  and  concurrence  in  supply, 
except  supply  for  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
Then  we  will  turn  to  Bills  74,  75,  188,  11 
and  137. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  the  opportunity,  I 
will  have  to  speak  to  the  Solicitor  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry)  about  has  attendance,  and  I 
do  respect  that  offer.  If  we  can  we  will  work 
it  in  either  tonight  or  Monday,  depending  on 
his  availability. 

Friday  morning,  December  1,  committee 
of  supply  to  consider  estimates  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Treasury  and  Economics. 

Monday,  December  4,  in  the  afternoon, 
continue  consideration  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics.  In 
the  evening,  budget  debate,  to  have  the  con- 
tribution of  the  newly-elected  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  Watson);  then  Bills  148, 
179  and  168. 

On  Tuesday,  legislation;  Bill  147,  second 
reading  and  committee  stage;  Bill  137,  finish 
second  reading  and  committee  stage;  then 
Bill   11,  if  it  isn't  finished  tonight,   followed 


by  Bills  122,  187,  183  and  184.  Then,  of 
course,  anything  we  haven't  finished  from  the 
preceding  Monday  evening. 

Wednesday,  December  6,  general  govern- 
ment, resources  development  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  committees  meeting  in  the 
morning. 

Thursday,  December  7,  in  the  afternoon, 
private  members'  public  business;  ballot  item 
40  standing  in  the  name  of  the  member  for 
Mississauga  East  (Mr.  Gregory);  and  ballot 
item  44,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon).  In  the 
evening,  debate  on  sessional  paper  245,  the 
report  from  the  standing  procedural  affairs 
committee  on  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
missions. 

On  Friday,  December  8,  committee  of 
supply  carrying  on  with  consideration  of  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and 
Economics. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  just  unbelievably  low, 
Bob. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  is  not  one  of  their  finest 
hours. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:03  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:03  p.m. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing on  motion: 

Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Training 
Schools  Act; 

Bill  115,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Mental  Health  Centres  Act; 

Bill  116,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Unified 
Family  Court  Act,  1976; 

Bill  117,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Institutions  Act; 

Bill  118,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Boarding  Homes  Act; 

Bill  119,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Provincial 
Courts  Act; 

Bill  120,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Day  Nur- 
series Act; 

Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Assessment 
Act; 

Bill  155,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  Act; 

Bill  156,  An  Act  to  render  immune  from 
Seizure  certain  Objects  of  Cultural  Signifi- 
cance brought  into  Ontario  for  Temporary 
Display  or  Exhibition; 

Bill  157,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income 
Tax  Act; 

Bill  158,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Gasoline 
Tax  Act,  1973; 

Bill  159,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act. 

CROWN  EMPLOYEES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
McCague,  moved  third  reading  of  Bill  173, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Employees 
Collective  Bargaining  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Could  the  Deputy  Premier 
tell  us  why  the  name  of  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  (Mr.  McCague)  is  not 
printed  on  the  Order  Paper  for  the  third 
reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  we  should  refer 
that  to  the  committee  on  procedural  affairs. 
We  will  send  that  to  the  Breaugh  committee. 
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Mr.  Breaugh:  Explain.  We  will  have  to  go 
overseas  to  investigate  that. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 
MINISTRY  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Shall  the  estimates 
be  concurred  in? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
short  comments  on  this  motion  before  it 
comes  to  a  vote  in  the  Legislature.  I  think 
it  fair  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  outstanding  issues  with  which 
the  committee  dealt,  in  consideration  of  the 
supply  motion  and  which  also  have  come  to 
this  House  in  discussion  over  the  last  couple 
of  weeks.  I  would  like  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  those  major  items.  Though  we  may 
pay  the  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  accounts  are 
still  to  be  settled  on— and  by  accounts  I  mean 
the  long-term  implications  of  decisions  now 
pending,  decisions  taken,  decisions  taken 
long  in  the  past  and  decisions  around  the 
corner,  particularly  by  Ontario  Hydro. 

The  first  item  to  which  I  will  refer  is  the 
confusion  which  still  exists  after  a  summer  of 
work  by  the  select  committee  on  Hydro  as 
to  whether  or  not  Bruce  D  will  be  completed 
under  the  Lummus  contract. 

We  had  been  told  originally  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  in  commenting  on 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  that  Bruce 
D  would  be  completed.  That  was  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1978,  after  we  had  put  months  of 
work  into  reviewing  testimony  on  this  project 
and  recommended  to  the  government  and  to 
the  minister  that  Bruce  D  should  only  be  half 
completed  and  the  rest  should  be  mothballed. 
Then  later,  on  November  27,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  my  colleague  from  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald),  the  minister  indicated  that 
the  decision  about  completing  D  was  still  in 
the  air. 

I  feel  I  speak  for  all  the  members  who 
worked  on  the  select  committee  considering 
the  Lummus  contract  at  Bruce  D  when  I 
say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  that 
at  this  late  date  in  1978,  over  a  year  after  the 
whole  question  of  whether  Bruce  D  should  be 
completed  by  Lummus  was  first  brought  to 
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public  attention,  we  still  do  not  know  what 
the  government's  intent  is.  We  are  told  by 
the  minister  on  November  27  that  he  has  still 
not  received  final  advice  from  Ontario  Hydro 
on  this. 

I  would  like  to  underline  our  feeling — it  is 
certainly  mine  and  I  think  I  speak  for  other 
members  of  the  committee — that  the  longer 
that  decision  is  delayed  the  less  possible  it  is 
that  the  decision  will  be  anything  but  a  com- 
pletion of  Bruce  D,  a  decision  which  we  did 
not  approve. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  another  item 
which  relates  again  to  Ontario  Hydro  and 
work  undertaken  by  the  select  committee  on 
Hydro  during  1978.  If  you  will  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  early  weeks  of  1978  we 
were  asked  as  the  select  committee  to  under- 
take a  review  of  the  proposed  uranium  con- 
tracts with  Denison  and  Rio  Algom  for  the 
supply  of  uranium  to  Ontario  Hydro.  In  the 
discussion  period  we  had,  which  was  brief 
considering  the  complexity  of  the  question — 
in  the  six  weeks  we  had  before  the  deadline 
imposed  by  Mr.  Stephen  Roman  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  contracts  with  Ontario  Hydro 
we  were  told  over  and  over  again  by  Con- 
servative members  on  the  committee  and  by 
experts  coming  before  the  committee  that  if 
there  were  excess  profits  arising  out  of  the 
contracts  we  were  reviewing,  and  if  over  the 
next  few  months  or  few  years  we  discovered 
that  excess  profits  existed  for  the  owners  of 
Denison  or  Rio  Algom,  then  we  could  con- 
sider, and  the  government  would  consider, 
the  imposition  of  an  excess  profit  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excess  profits  are  being  made 
now.  If  you  turn  back  to  pages  of  discussion 
over  the  last  couple  of  weeks  in  the  Hansard 
of  this  Legislature,  you  will  discover  that  my 
estimates — and  I  tried  to  raise  this  with  the 
government— of  the  personal  benefits  that  have 
flowed  to  Mr.  Stephen  Roman,  simply  out  of 
his  holdings  of  Denison  shares  in  the  period 
February  1978  up  to  the  profits  projected  for 
up  to  December  1,  1978,  amount  to  some- 
thing like  $44.8  million.  If  that's  not  excess 
profit,  I  don't  know  what  is. 
[8:15] 

We  have  had  no  response  from  the  govern- 
ment about  what  it  intends  to  do  to  follow  up 
on  that  earlier  promise  given  in  the  select 
committee  and  in  this  Legislature  that  excess 
profits  would  be  taxed.  We  are  in  a  situation 
where  we  are  facing  an  oversupply  of  electric 
power  in  Ontario,  coupled  with  a  projected 
oversupply  of  heavy  water  in  Ontario.  We  are 
also  in  a  situation  where  the  cost  of  uranium 
and  the  prices  that  we  will  be  paying  under 


the  contract  approved  by  this  government  in 
February  are  out  of  kilter. 

The  price  of  uranium  seems  to  be  falling 
on  the  world  market,  a  situation  which  we 
had  warned  the  government  about  in  Feb- 
ruary. We  had  warned  them  of  that  pos- 
sibility. We  had  warned  them  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  excess  profits  by  individuals  and 
companies  in  those  contracts  which  the  gov- 
ernment approved.  We  also  warned  that  in 
the  future  the  price  of  uranium  might  well  be 
dropping  on  the  world  market  and  that  it 
was  unwise  to  enter  into  40-year  contracts 
under  the  kinds  of  pricing  conditions  that 
were  outlined  in  those  uranium  contracts. 

All  these  items  lead  me  to  feel,  after  some 
work  and  interest  in  the  subject  of  Ontario 
Hydro's  development  and  its  financial  com- 
mitments, endorsed  by  this  government  over 
this  last  year,  that  there  are  outstanding  items 
which  still  need  clarification  from  this  gov- 
ernment. 

While  I  will  concur  with  supply  at  this 
time,  I  feel  that  it  is  vital  for  the  govern- 
ment to  begin  to  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions before  we  get  into  the  year  1979  and 
still  yet  more  bedevilling  problems. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
make  one  point  on  this  concurrence;  that  is, 
on  the  relationship  that  Ontario  Hydro  has 
with  the  government  and  with  the  Ministry 
of  Energy.  One  of  the  things  that  came  to 
us  all  during  the  select  committee  hearings, 
and  during  the  debate  on  the  estimates,  was 
that  the  Ministry  of  Energy  does  not  yet 
have  control  in  a  real  way  over  what  is  hap- 
pening with  an  agency  like  Ontario  Hydro, 
which  is  nominally  supposed  to  be  under  its 
control.  The  contracts  for  the  Bruce  heavy 
water  plant  are  an  obvious  example,  as  was 
the  decision  in  1973  to  move  forward  with 
nuclear  power  development,  which  did  not 
get  adequate  scrutiny  or  adequate  ratifica- 
tion either  by  cabinet  or  by  the  Legislature. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  we  seem 
to  be  getting  into  policy  by  default,  which 
is  simply  that  the  technicians  and  engineers 
and  contract  letters  at  Ontario  Hydro  go 
ahead  and  let  the  contracts  and  simply  get 
the  things  built  before  we  decide  whether 
we  need  them  or  what  direction  our  power 
policy  is  going  to  follow;  and,  because  we 
have  invested  so  much  money— so  much  of 
the  concurrence  we  will  be  voting  tonight, 
for  example— in  certain  kinds  of  power  devel- 
opment, we  will  inevitably  be  down  that 
road  before  we  have  adequately  decided  and 
adequately  discussed  whether  we  should  be 
down  the  road  of  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment as  firmly  as  we  are. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
motivated  by  my  colleagues  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You're  motivating  the  whole 
House.  We  are  going  to  be  stuck  on  this 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  the  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party— well,  I  won't  comment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  don't  you  comment  on 
what  your  whip  and  House  leader  said  about 
this? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  whole  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Energy  is  in  itself  worthy  of  an 
evening-long  debate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right.  Let's  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Secondly,  the  relationship 
between  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Econ- 
omics and  Ontario  Hydro  is  worthy  of  a 
debate  as  well.  When  we  talk  about  con- 
currence in  supply  for  the  Ministry  of 
Energy,  we  are— I  can  see  the  Deputy 
Speaker  looking  a  little  shifty-eyed  there- 
Mr.  Hennessy:  He  is  shifty. 
Mr.  Nixon:  What-eyed? 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  we  talk  about  On- 
tario Hydro's  spending,  which  is  what  we're 
really  talking  about,  it's  very  difficult  to  pass 
by  without  talking  about  what's  happened 
very  recently  with  Ontario  Hydro,  which  of 
course  reports  directly  to  the  Ministry  of 
Energy,  as  the  Deputy  Speaker  knows. 

The  Ministry  of  Energy,  presumably,  has 
approved  what  Ontario  Hydro  has  done  very 
recently;  namely,  float  a  $250  million  deben- 
ture in  the  US  markets  for  a  30-year  term. 
Presumably  the  Ministry  of  Energy  knew 
it  was  a  30-year  term  and  that  the  interest 
costs  on  that  would  be  $703  million  US. 
That's  a  lot  of  debt  for  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  Ministry  of  Energy,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  Ontario  Hydro,  had  to  give  On- 
tario Hydro  its  blessing  in  order  to  allow 
Ontario  Hydro  to  do  that.  One  might  very 
well  ask,  is  that  the  kind  of  energy  policy 
we're  developing  in  the  future,  that  makes 
that  kind  of  demand,  not  only  on  Canadian 
dollars  but  on  the  whole  capacity  of  North 
American  capital  markets  to  supply  that  kind 
of  capital  for  Ontario? 

We  know— and  surely  the  Ministry  of  En- 
ergy people  must  know— that  charts  which 
they  are  privy  to— perhaps  they  even  did  the 
charts— indicated  that  by  the  early  1980s 
there  is  going  to  be  a  shortfall  in  capital 
available  to  Ontario  Hydro  to  carry  on  their 
massive  capital  projects. 


When  I  asked  the  Premier  of  this  province 
(Mr.  Davis)  about  that  very  question  last 
week  he  replied  that  this  kind  of  borrowing 
was  simply  to  finance  projects  that  were 
already  started. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
what  has  really  happened— and  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy,  of 
course— is  that  we  are  launched  upon  a  30- 
year  program  of  nuclear  development,  be- 
cause that's  where  the  high  capital  cost 
comes  in.  It's  not  any  kind  of  alternative 
energy  sources  that  are  being  developed. 
That's  why  we  get  into  a  situation  whereby 
we  float  a  $250  million  debenture  in  US 
markets  and  pay  $703  million  in  interest 
payments  over  the  30-year  term  of  that 
debenture. 

The  Ministry  of  Energy  truly  is  bankrupt 
in  its  policies  to  say  to  us,  to  say  to  the 
people  of  Ontario:  "This  is  where  we're 
going;  we  have  really  no  alternative  plans." 
It's  a  disgrace  that  in  this  province  we  are 
putting  all  our  eggs  in  the  nuclear  basket. 
That's  plain  and  simply  what  we're  doing. 
We're  not  developing  alternative  sources  of 
energy  and  we  never  will  unless  there  is 
a  serious  commitment  from  the  Ministry  of 
Energy  to  do  just  that. 

What's  so  terribly  distressing  about  it  is 
all  the  serious  questions  that  are  being  raised 
about  the  whole  nuclear  program.  Every- 
thing about  nuclear  power  raises  questions. 
Everything — whether  it's  capital  costs  or  en- 
vironment or  health  or  disposal  of  wastes, 
there  are  questions  raised  when  we  talk 
about  the  nuclear  program  in  Ontario. 

There  are  those  people  who  say  it's  the 
only  way  to  go;  it's  the  way  of  the  future, 
the  nuclear  way.  Well,  that's  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  if  one  pours  all  one's  funds  into 
nuclear  power  and  doesn't  do  research  in  or 
put  funds  into  the  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  which  we've  often  talked  about.  My 
colleagues  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
it  than  I  do.  As  long  as  were  pouring  all  our 
funds  into  nuclear  power  it  sure  is  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  that  we've  got  to  go  the 
nuclear  route. 

There  are  more  and  more  serious  scientists 
questioning  the  whole  commitment  to  nu- 
clear power.  Most  serious  observers  of  the 
scene  will  say  there's  a  serious  problem  in 
supplying  energy  at  the  present  time,  but 
there  needs  to  be  very  serious  work  done  on 
alternative  sources  for  the  long  term.  That's 
what  we're  missing.  And  that's  where  the 
Ministry  of  Energy  is  bankrupt  in  its  policies. 
And  it's  reflected  in  the  kind  of  debentures 
of  30  years,  $250  million,  $703  million  in 
interest  payments  that  will  have  to  be  made 
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by  this  province,  even  given  the  fact  that 
the  Ministry  of  Energy  admits  that  there's 
going  to  be  capital  shortages  for  Ontario 
Hydro  by  the  middle  1980s. 

That  is  a  serious  problem  and  this  gov- 
ernment has  to  deal  with  it.  It  can  con- 
tinue to  pretend  that  it's  not  going  to  the 
open  market  for  borrowing  in  this  province. 
The  government  keeps  saying  it.  It  says  it 
over  and  over  again.  And  every  time  it  says 
lit  its  voice  gets  a  little  more  shrill.  But  how 
far  is  it  from  the  public  market  of  this 
province  raising  $250  million  and  paying 
back  $953  million?  How  far  is  that  from 
going  to  the  public  market  when  it's  Ontario 
Hydro  that  is  doing  it,  whose  bonds  are 
guaranteed  by  the  province  of  Ontario? 
That's  a  clear  subsidy  by  the  province  to 
Ontario  Hydro  because  of  its  guarantee  for 
Ontario  Hydro  debentures. 

The  Ministry  of  Energy  cannot  simply 
stand  back  and  say,  "That's  not  us,  that's  the 
Treasury  ministry."  It  can't  stand  back  and 
say,  "That's  not  us,  that's  Ontario  Hydro." 
The  Ministry  of  Energy  is  involved  in  that. 
It  has  to  be  because  it  is  responsible  for 
developing  energy  policies  for  this  province 
to  the  end  of  this  century  and  beyond. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  what's  hap- 
pening in  the  Ministry  of  Energy  and  the 
lack  of  direction  they  have.  They're  simply 
drifting  and  putting  money  into  nuclear  de- 
velopment, taking  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance, because  we  happen  to  have  a  large 
supply  of  uranium  in  the  province;  probably 
the  largest  known  reserves.  At  the  same  time, 
they  give  the  corporations  in  Elliot  Lake  a 
bonanza,  the  likes  of  which  North  America 
has  never  seen. 

When  they  talk  about  taxing  excess  profits, 
my  colleague  from  Carleton  East  is  surely 
right.  If  that's  not  excess  profit  that  is  being 
realized  by  the  Roman  corporation,  I  don't 
Tcnow  what  the  government's  definition  of 
excess  profit  is.  But  those  are  excess  profits. 
They're  excess  profits  realized  because  of  the 
contract  signed  by  this  government  and 
Denison.  That's  the  reason  for  those  excess 
profits.  And  the  minister  simply  cannot  stand 
rjack  and  pretend  that  those  are  just  excess 
profits  resulting  from  confidence  in  the  stock 
market.  It's  not  that  simple.  But  perhaps  it 
is  that  simple.  That's  where  the  confidence 
is  coming  from  because  once  again  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  virtually  guaranteed 
the  profits  of  Denison,  so  why  wouldn't  the 
value  of  the  shares  rise? 

I  was  always  taught  in  any  economic 
programs  that  I  ever  had  that  the  main 
justification  for  profit  in  our  system,  the 
economic  system,  was  the  element  of  risk.  If 


the  element  of  risk  is  removed,  where  is  the 
justification  for  profit?  It's  the  major  subtrac- 
tion from  the  equation  and  I  would  suggest 
that  it  makes  the  whole  excess  profit  of 
Denison  and  companies  invalid  and,  indeed, 
they  should  be  taxed  away. 

Let's  face  it,  the  uranium  should  be  in  the 
public  sector  to  begin  with.  The  minister 
knows  that.  It  was  recommended  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  Ontario  Hydro  themselves.  I 
think  it  was  Project  Wellesley,  or  a  report 
that  indicated  that  to  the  government.  It 
chose  to  ignore  that  report  because  of  its 
knee-jerk  reaction  to  bringing  anything  into 
the  public  sector,  even  when  tit's  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  So  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
has  gone  when  we  simply  stand  up  and  nod 
agreement  to  concurrence  in  supply  when 
there  are  matters  of  such  importance  as  are 
before  us  with  the  Ministry  of  Energy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate?  By  way  of  explanation  to  the  House 
of  my  moving  its  adjournment,  the  members 
of  the  House  are  quite  proper  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules  with  respect  to  these 
concurrence  debates.  There  are  provisions 
in  the  rules  for  some  full  discussion  on  these 
matters. 

I  might  say,  however,  that  I'm  just  caught 
a  bit  by  surprise  because  we  thought  perhaps, 
through  tradition,  these  matters  were  simply 
going  to  be  called  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Order  Paper  and  I  really  haven't  notified 
some  of  my  colleagues  about  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  some  discussion.  In  fairness 
to  them,  they  really  should  be  here  in  order 
to  respond  and  take  part  in  these  matters  of 
concurrence.  So  I  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  we  should  schedule  this  busi- 
ness for  some  time  when  we  could  have 
everybody  here  who  is  supposed  to  be  here 
for  these  particular  debates. 

Mr.  Laughren:  On  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It's  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  A  motion  has  been 
made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  has  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  No?  All  those  in 
favour  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'd  like  to  know  where  the 
consultation  is. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Hansard  to  this  exchange 
might  be  somewhat  confusing  to  anyone  who 
had  not  been  here  for  it,  I  think  it  should  be 
brought  to  your  attention,  sir,  that  although 
you  and  the  rules  of  the  House,  of  course, 
order  the  business  we  undertake,  we  still  have 
a  process  of  consultation.  Through  this 
process  of  consultation  it  was  agreed  by  those 
who  have  this  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
three  parties  that  the  concurrences  might  be 
brought  before  the  House  tonight  with  no 
expectation  of  debate,  except  tin  the  instance 
of  the  concurrence  on  Education  where  an 
indication  of  debate  had  been  made. 
[8:30] 

Since  the  debate  has  gone  on,  and  I  would 
say  that  it  has  been  useful.  I  would  cei+ainly 
like  to  take  part  in  it,  particularly  if  the 
Minister  of  Energy  were  informed,  so  he 
could  be  in  his  place.  Otherwise  it  really  is 
not  fair  for  all  sides  concerned.  I  certainly 
concur  with  what  the  House  leader  of  the 
government  has  said.  For  that  reason,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  adjournment 
of  this  debate  so  that  it  can  take  place  at  a 
more  convenient  time. 

'     PROVINCIAL  OFFENCES  ACT 
(concluded  from  November  7) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  74,  An 
Act  to  establish  a  Code  of  Procedure  for 
Provincial  Offences. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  time  I  am  on  my  feet.  I 
shall  be  sitting  down  very  shortly,  and  en- 
joying jurisprudence  peculiar  to  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon)  him- 
self, made  up  as  he  goes  along  and  chaotic 
in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  reading  from  a  script 
as  usual? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  a 
lifetime  ago  when  I  was  last  speaking  on 
this  issue,  Tuesday  night  came  and  went. 
I  think  this  is  about  the  fourth  week  that  we 
have  been  waiting  to  wind  up  the  thing. 
All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  have  nothing  to 
say  tonight  further  on  this  issue,  having 
spoken  for  an  hour  completely  irrelevantly 
to  the  point  at  the  time.  The  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  will  tell  you  that.  The 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  caved  in 
at  the  end  of  the  evening  and  said  he  would 
send  this  to  committee  where  it  could  be 
dealt  with  properly.  I  would  suggest  that 
anyone  else  in  this  House  who  wastes  an- 
other minute  of  time  tonight  on  an  issue  of 
this   kind   is   consuming  the   product   of  the 


province  to  no  avail.  That  being  the  case  I 
won't  do  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Lest  I  be  accused  of  con- 
suming the  product  of  the  province  to  no 
avail,  I  would  like  to  ask  under  what  pro- 
cedure we  are  considering  Bill  74,  reprinted 
for  consideration  by  committee,  when  or- 
dinary members  of  this  House— by  that  I 
mean  those  who  have  not  yet  been  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  ordinary  sense— don't  have  a 
copy  of  the  bill  in  our  book.  It  is  entirely 
different.  How  can  we  even  discuss  this  on 
second  reading  when  the  bill  is  plunked 
down  here?  The  erudite  and  learned  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legal  profession  are  talking 
about  one  bill  and  we  are  looking  at  another. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  way  you  were  talking, 
I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  same 
bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Somebody  is  clearly  out  of 
order  and  I  think  it  is  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  What  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  says  and  what  the  facts  are, 
aren't  necessarily  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  tell  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  point  of  personal  privilege 
—it  is  just  the  opposite.  What  a  fact  is  and 
what  I  say  are  the  same  thing. 

Mi*.  Nixon:  Let's  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  debating  second 
reading  of  Bill  74  and  that  is  in  your  books. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  dissociate  myself 
from  any  comments  made  by  the  previous 
speaker  and  I  won't  name  which  party.  As 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  said,  we've  been 
waiting  four  weeks  now  to  get  our  learned 
comments   on   the  record  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  And  where  is  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  am  not  sure  how  much  will 
be  learned  but  we  might  as  well  get  them 
on  the  record. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
assistant  is  going  to  be  carrying  the  burden 
of  our  slings   and  arrows  this   evening. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  policy  secretary  might 
help. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Brant  that  I  only  got  the  bill  part  way 
through  the  debate  on  the  last  occasion  be- 
cause I  kept  trying  to  follow  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  in  the  other  bill.  I  was  having 
some  problems.  The  sections  did  not  match. 
I  thought  he  was  at  the  same  place  as  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  had  been 
that  same  evening.  I  had  some  problem 
following  it.  He  kept  reading  from  one  sec- 
tion and  the  section  in  one  bill  did  not  say 
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the  same  thing  as  the  section  in  the  other 
bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  can  call  it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  somehow  fell  into  favour  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  he  sent  me  over  a 
copy  of  a  bill  which  I  suspect  is  a  bill  which 
has  proposed  amendments  to  it,  a  bill  which 
is  just  for  purposes  of  clarification,  purposes 
of  information- 
Mr.  Speaker:  But  not  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  to  rise  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  am  just  a  little  bit  sensitive  about 
this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  you 
are  too. 

You  may  recall  the  last  time  this  was 
before  us  in  second  reading,  as  we  are  now, 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  was  dealing  with 
the  bill  section  by  section  and  number  by 
number.  I  got  up  at  the  time  and  drew  his 
and  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  certain  degree  of  confusion  in  his  reference 
to  the  bill.  It  didn't  bother  you  then,  al- 
though it  bothered  me.  There  were  certain 
indications  from  you,  sir,  that  I  was  not  in 
order.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we 
should  not  permit  the  debate  to  go  forward 
on  this  new  edition  of  the  bill  which  is 
entirely  different  from  the  one  that  is  in 
the  books  of  people  who  have  been  trying 
to  follow  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  I  might  address  my- 
self to  the  rule  of  order.  I  don't  know  what 
is  in  the  books,  but  the  honourable  member 
will  perhaps  recall,  as  others  of  us  do,  that  to 
facilitate  the  consideration  of  what  were 
going  to  be  a  number  of  amendments,  the 
first  day  this  session  resumed  the  amended 
bill  was  put  on  all  the  members'  desks.  The 
bill  he  is  talking  about  with  all  the  fingers 
indicating  the  changes  was  in  fact  put  on  the 
desks  of  all  members.  I  remember  it  very 
well. 

It  doesn't  happen  to  have  found  its  way 
into  the  member's  book.  I  think  that  is  re- 
grettable but  certainly  it  was  quite  clearly 
understood  at  the  time  that  in  order  for 
members  to  see  what  the  proposed  amend- 
ments were  going  to  be  before  the  standing 
committee  or  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
depending  on  which  way  it  went,  it  in  fact 
was  put  on  the  desks.  So  members  have  had 
the  bill  with  the  proposed  amendments  for 
several  weeks  now.  This  doesn't  explain  why 
it  is  not  in  the  member's  book,  but  certainly 
it  is  not  something  that  has  just  been  planted 
down  within  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  will  permit  me  another 
point,  Mr.   Speaker,  the  bill  that  was  given 


first  reading  should  surely  be  debated  for 
second  reading  unless  the  honourable  repre- 
sentative of  the  government  withdraws  the 
bill  and  puts  in  another  one.  Then  how  can 
he  put  that  printed  thing  before  us  for  debate 
in  principle — 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  principle  has  not 
changed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  why  was  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  permitted  to  pursue  the  bill  in 
detail  in  its  amended  form? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Obviously  the  second  reading 
of  any  piece  of  legislation  before  the  House 
is  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  If  what  is  contained  in 
the  amended  version  is  considered  to  be  a 
principle — and  I  don't  happen  to  have  the 
amended  version  before  me — if  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  it  is  quite  appropriate  to 
discuss  it  in  second  reading.  If  it  is  not  a 
principle  it  should  be  reserved  for  clause-by- 
clause  analysis.  I  will  now  hear  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  in  fairness  again  to  my  colleague  from 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  in  relation  to  this  bill 
and  what  the  House  leader  said,  most  of  us 
found  in  looking  into  our  books  that  we  did 
not  have  the  amended  bill.  We  had  to  ob- 
tain it  elsewhere.  But  I  say  this  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  all  the 
amended  bill  does  have  is  a  number  of  sug- 
gested amendments  to  the  bill;  it  is  the  same 
bill,  the  same  principle,  and  everything  else. 
There  is  no  problem  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  doesn't  alter  the 
principle. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  practically  a  different  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  agree  with  Lakeshore. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  is  indeed. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  one  bill  or  the  other,  I  still  feel 
the  principle  of  it  is  something  all  members 
should  support.  It  is  an  important  precedent 
that  we  are  establishing  in  this  province  by 
setting  a  code  of  procedure  for  provincial 
offences. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  this  province  over  the 
years  relatively  minor  offences  have  been 
created  by  statute  after  statute.  You  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  your  lengthy  tenure  in  this 
Legislature,  that  we  have  passed  law  after 
law,  some  of  which  created  offences.  What 
we  had  as  existing  procedure  on  these 
offences  was  what  was  called  the  Summary 
Convictions  Act,  which  adopted  many  of  the 
procedures  existing  under  the  Criminal  Code. 
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As  a  practitioner,  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  were  looking  at  the  type 
of  procedure  that  was  going  to  be  involved 
in  an  offence,  sometimes  it  required — I  was 
going  to  say  finger  gymnastics;  you  know, 
when  you  see  the  ad  "Let  your  fingers  do  the 
walking  through  the  Yellow  Pages,"  but  it 
was  something  more  complex  than  that.  You 
had  to  keep  going  from  the  Summary  Con- 
victions Act  to  the  procedures  under,  I  think 
it  was,  part  XXIV  of  the  Criminal  Code,  to 
see  if  they  applied.  You  got  yourself  into  all 
sorts  of  legal  gymnastics,  if  I  can  describe  it 
that  way. 

The  other  problem,  of  course,  was  that  the 
whole  procedure  very  often  was  not  geared 
to  the  offence  involved.  Sometimes  you  had 
a  complex  procedure  involving  the  right  to 
remain  silent,  the  light  to  counsel,  the  right 
to  a  trial  and  so  on — rights  that  had  been 
established  originally  to  defend  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  basically  in  criminal  law — 
involved  in  a  parking  offence.  As  a  result, 
backlogs  were  created  in  the  courts. 

Basically,  what  has  happened — this  has 
been  mentioned  in  debate  or  commented  on 
by  some  people;  I  am  not  sure  whether  my 
colleague  from  Lakeshore  has  talked  about 
this-^is  that  there  are  certain  procedures 
established  in  this  bill  which  seem  to  attack 
such  basic  principles  as  the  right  to  remain 
silent,  the  question  of  presumption  of  inno- 
cence and  the  question  of  onus  of  proof, 
because  there  are  procedures  established 
where  one  can  make  a  statement  when  one 
is  putting  in  one's  plea  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

In  theory,  that  is  right;  in  practice,  the 
procedure  has  become  very  complex.  The 
practicality  of  the  situation  was  that,  for  in- 
stance, if  you  came  to  visit  Ottawa  and  you 
were  driving  in  the  area — far  be  it  from  me 
to  attribute  the  breach  of  any  type  of  statute 
to  the  Speaker,  but  let's  say  it  just  happens 
they  had  changed  the  signs  and  you  hap- 
pened to  be  speeding,  and  you  felt  the 
charge  was  not  warranted.  If  you  happened 
to  live  in  Thunder  Bay  and  were  charged  in 
Ottawa,  there  was  a  procedure  existing  there 
where  you  could  defend  yourself;  but  you 
never  availed  yourself  of  it  because,  for  the 
$25  fine,  it  would  cost  you  $500  to  go  down 
to  court  and  avail  yourself  of  the  procedure. 

The  practicality  of  the  situation  is  that  in 
many  instances  all  these  rights  that  are 
established  under  the  complex  procedures  of 
the  Summary  Convictions  Act  or  the  Criminal 
Code  are  very  hollow  indeed,  because  the 
process  is  far  too  complex  to  deal  with  the 
type  of  offence  involved. 

To  those  who  say  we  are  attacking  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  criminal 


law — and  I  congratulate  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  taking  the  initiative  to  bring  forward 
this  type  of  procedure— I  say  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  have  a  procedure  that  is 
practical  and  responds  to  the  20th-century 
urban-rural  society  of  Ontario. 

In  many  instances  the  procedures  estab- 
lished under  this  act  will  be  far  more  prac- 
tical indeed.  That  is  not  to  say  I  don't  have 
some  reservations  about  certain  sections  of 
the  act.  Having  read  the  act — I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  read  it  that  evening  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  was  speaking  here, 
because  not  only  was  I  able  to  sit  back  here 
and  read  it,  but  he  also  read  it  into  the 
record  on  that  particular  evening  so  that  I 
was  able  to  familiarize  myself  with  it.  He 
took  me  down  the  path  from  one  cover  of 
the  statute  to  the  other,  and  I  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  basically  what  is  hap- 
pening under  this  act  is  that  by  and  large  we 
are  adopting,  with  exceptions,  the  explanation 
that  you  can  give,  the  question  of  costs,  the 
question  of  making  a  statement  in  writing 
that  the  justice  of  the  peace  can  consider. 

[8:45] 

These  are  new  procedures,  but  by  and 
large  the  procedure  as  established  in  the 
statute  is  a  combination  of  what  we  had  in 
the  summary  conviction  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  But  there  are  exceptions,  and 
I  certainly  intend  to  talk  about  them. 

For  instance  the  cost  provisions  are  some- 
thing I  find  interesting  and  I  think  they  again 
reflect  something  that  is  practical.  There  were 
no  provisions  for  costs  in  any  summary  pro- 
cedures before. 

The  discretion  that  is  given  to  the  court 
under  the  act  in  relation  to  minimum  sen- 
tence is  something  I  would  agree  with  as 
well.  In  other  words,  when  we  are  talking 
about  section  56  where  it  provides  for  a 
minimum  sentence,  the  court  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  give  relief  from  that.  I  think  that 
is  something  that  should  be — that  discretion 
should  exist  in  the  courts. 

There  are  some  interesting  sections  of  the 
act,  though.  The  court  under  this  legislation 
is  given  certain  discretion — and  I  must  thank 
my  colleague  from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  for 
having  pointed  this  out  to  me.  For  instance 
under  section  49  of  the  act — section  51  of 
the  act  with  the  amendment — discretion  is 
given  to  the  court  to  exclude  people  who  are 
not  barristers  and  solicitors.  I  make  these 
comments  in  the  hope  the  parliamentary 
assistant  will  relay  them.  I  would  like  some 
explanation  at  some  time  why  this  discretion 
is  given  to  the  court. 
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As  I  read  the  section,  it  states  that  the 
court  can  bar  an  agent  from  appearing  as 
an  agent  if  he's  not  a  barrister  and  a  solicitor 
and  entitled  to  practice  in  Ontario.  If  the 
court  finds  that  the  person  is  "not  competent 
properly  to  represent  or  advise  a  person  for 
whom  he  appears  as  agent  and  does  not  un- 
derstand and  comply  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  an  agent"  it  can  exclude 
him.  I  find  an  exclusion  there  for  barristers 
and  solicitors.  As  much  as  I  know  there  are 
other  members  around  us  here  who  would 
enthusiastically  attack  such  a  provision,  I 
ask  myself  some  questions  as  well.  My  knee- 
jerk  reaction  would  be:  If  you  get  a  barrister 
and  a  solicitor  who  acts  as  an  agent  and  is 
not  competent  he  should  be  thrown  out,  as 
well  as  one  who  is  not  a  barrister  and  a 
solicitor. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  court  is  given  that 
sort  of  discretion.  In  the  practicality  of 
things,  it  can  be  the  sort  of  discretion  that 
can  be  dangerous,  if  the  judge  doesn't  like 
the   way  the   agent   is  proceeding  with  the 


case. 


I  think  very  often  the  people  sitting  at 
these  hearings  will  be  justices  of  the  peace 
who  have  less  legal  training  than  the  agent. 
They  say  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  These  people  may  think  there's  only 
one  way  to  defend  an  individual,  that  there 
is  only  one  procedure  that  is  proper,  that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  ask  questions  of 
witnesses  or  that  sort  of  thing.  He  may  say, 
"Look,  I  don't  like  the  way  things  are  hap- 
pening around  here  and  I  find  that  you,  as 
agent,  are  not  competent  to  defend  the  ac- 
cused," or,  "You  don't  understand  and  com- 
ply with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an 
agent,  so  out  you  go." 

I  have  some  reservations  about  that  sort 
of  discretion.  I  also  have  some  reservations 
about  the  fact  that  barristers  and  solicitors 
happen  to  be  excluded  from  that.  In  my 
limited  experience  before  the  courts,  there 
are  times  when  I  see  some  barristers  and 
solicitors  who  don't  act  quite  like  agents; 
you  very  often  wonder  whether  they  know 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  agents. 

So  I  make  these  comments  to  the  par- 
liamentary assistant.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  explanation.  There  must  be  some  ex- 
planation why  that  distinction  is  made.  There 
must  be  some  explanation  as  well  why  you 
even  give  that  sort  of  discretion. 

I  appreciate  that  the  court  must  have  au- 
thority to  maintain  control,  to  maintain  de- 
corum in  the  courtroom,  to  keep  matters 
going,  to  prevent  people  from  abusing  the 
process;  but  I  wonder  if  that  is  the  type  of 
discretion  that  is  necessary  in  an  act. 


There  are  other  sections  that  are  of  con- 
cern to  me,  and  I  think  my  colleague  from 
St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  has  raised  one 
of  them,  namely  the  provisions  of  section  82: 
"Every  person  who  makes  an  assertion  of 
fact  in  a  statement  or  entry  in  a  document 
or  form  for  use  under  this  act  knowing  that 
the  assertion  is  false  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
and  on  conviction  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000." 

I  mention  this  because  under  section  6 
of  the  bill  we  now  have  for  second  reading, 
there  is  provision  that  an  individual  who 
happens  to  be  charged  and  wants  to  make 
a  dispute  without  an  appearance,  can  make 
the  written  explanation  or  submission  he 
wishes  to  make.  He  is  encouraged  to  make 
the  submission,  to  make  a  statement.  And 
yet,  as  I  read  section  82,  if  someone  decides 
that  these  assertions  or  statements  happen  to 
be  false,  the  person  is  guilty  of  an  offence. 

I  appreciate  that  there  are  provisions  un- 
der the  Criminal  Code  for  perjury;  there  are 
provisions  that  that  is  a  criminal  offence.  I 
wonder  why  section  82  would  be  there.  I 
can  see  some  abuse  of  the  provision  for 
making  a  statement,  but  who  decides  if  the 
assertion  is  false  or  not? 

What  appears  to  be  a  statement  of  fact 
to  one  individual  may  appear  to  be  false  to 
another.  All  you  have  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  talk  to  two  witnesses  to  a  motor  vehicle 
accident  and  you  may  get  a  very  different 
set  of  facts.  That  being  the  case,  I  would 
hate  to  think  we  are  establishing  a  procedure 
whereby  individuals  are  encouraged  to  make 
statements,  to  give  explanations  to  the  court 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  court  process,  and 
by  so  making  a  statement  render  themselves 
liable  to  be  charged  under  section  82  of 
this  act  with  having  made  a  false  statement. 

Most  people  who  have  sat  in  courts  for 
any  length  of  time  know  that  any  time  there 
is  a  dispute— sometimes  the  issue  is  not  in 
dispute,  the  issue  is  relatively  simple — one 
witness's  version  of  what  happened  may  be 
very  much  different  from  that  of  another 
witness.  As  my  colleague  from  St.  George 
did,  I  want  to  express  my  concern  over  sec- 
tion 82.  I  would  like  to  get  some  explana- 
tion of  why  the  Attorney  General  felt  this 
section  was  necessary. 

There  is  another  section  which  I  find 
departs  from  the  normal  principles  of  juris- 
prudence or  criminal  law  as  we  know  it 
dealing  with  appeals.  I  see  that  in  the  re- 
printed act  there  is  a  section  inserted, 
95,  which  refers  to  an  individual  who  de- 
cides to  appeal  a  decision  where  the  deci- 
sion involved  a  fine— for  instance,  if  there 
is  a  hearing  held,  the  accused  is  found  guilty 
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and  he  has  a  fine  of  $150  to  pay,  and  he 
decides  to  appeal  because  he  doesn't  like 
the  verdict. 

It  has  always  been  the  principle,  as  I 
have  understood  it,  that  once  you  appeal 
there  is  still  a  presumption  of  innocence.  I 
know  that  is  not  an  absolute  principle.  For 
instance,  very  often  in  serious  cases  accused 
who  are  convicted  and  who  are  incarcerated 
are  not  released  pending  the  appeal.  But 
certainly  the  procedure  under  the  Summary 
Convictions  Act  and  under  the  Criminal 
Code  was  that  if  an  individual  appealed  a 
sentence  which  involved,  let's  say,  a  fine, 
he  did  not  have  to  pay  the  fine.  Under  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  or  under  the  Criminal 
Code  where  his  licence  was  suspended,  he 
didn't  lose  his  driving  privileges  before  the 
appeal  was  heard.  Very  often  it  would  be 
totally  unfair  if  an  individual  who  feels  he 
didn't  get  a  proper  verdict  and  avails  him- 
self of  a  procedure  that  exists— appeal— should 
suffer  when  he's  exercising  a  right  that  is 
given  to  him  by  statute. 

Under  this  section  95  he's  got  to  pay  the 
fine,  as  I  read  the  section.  In  fact  they  won't 
accept  his  appeal  if  the  defendant  has  not 
paid  in  full  the  fine  imposed.  Again,  I'd  like 
to  have  some  explanation  of  why  that  sec- 
tion is  there.  It  appears  to  me  somehow 
somebody  in  the  Attorney  General's  office 
must  feel  there's  been  abuse  of  the  trial  de 
novo  appeal  provisions.  Perhaps  they  felt 
certain  individuals  avoided  paying  fines  or 
losing  their  driving  privileges  and  so  on  by 
filing  an  appeal— that  by  processing  an  ap- 
peal they  were  gaining  a  further  period 
when  they  could  drive  or  could  avoid  paying 
the  fine. 

Maybe  the  Attorney  General  can  tell  us, 
and  I  ask  the  parliamentary  assistant,  has 
there  been  an  abuse  of  this?  Have  individuals 
been  appealing  when  the  appeal  was  not 
based  on  merit,  but  only  on  their  wanting 
to  have  further  time  before  facing  the  music 
—either  paying  the  fine  or  losing  driving 
privileges  or  so  on? 

I  find  it  strange  there  would  be  provisions 
different  from  what  we've  had  in  the  past, 
when  an  individual  has  to  pay  the  fine 
before  his  appeal  will  even  be  looked  at. 
That  appears  to  me  contradictory.  If  he 
feels  that  the  verdict  was  wrong,  he's  ap- 
pealing it.  Why  should  he  suffer  or  at  least 
be  partially  penalized  by  having  to  pay  the 
fine? 

I  know  there's  a  provision  under  the  act 
which  states  the  fact  he  has  paid  the  fine 
is  not  a  waiver.  A  person  does  not  waive  his 
right  of  appeal  by  reason  that  he's  paid  the 
fine    or    complies    with    any    order    imposed 


upon  conviction.  But  this  appears  to  be 
somewhat  contradictory:  he  is  ordered  to  do 
something;  he  feels  the  decision  is  not 
proper;  he  appeals  it;  and  yet  he's  made  to 
comply  with  the  original  order.  I'd  like  to 
have  some   explanation  of  that  section. 

H'd  like  to  have  some  explanation  as 
well  about  the  whole  bail  process  under 
this  statute.  Again,  I'm  not  aware  whether 
there's  much  difference  between  the  pro- 
cedure for  bail  under  this  statute  as 
compared  to  the  Criminal  Code.  I've  not 
read  it  that  closely.  But  I  don't  know 
why  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  a  new  bail  process  in  this  act  when 
we  have  a  whole  process  of  bail  exist- 
ing under  the  Criminal  Code.  The  Attorney 
General  may  have  wanted  it  all  under  one 
statute,  but  I  would  have  thought  there  was 
sufficient  flexibility  existing  under  the  Crim- 
inal Code  without  imposing  a  new  set  of 
rules  for  bail  under  this  statute. 

[9:00] 

I  wonder  as  well  why  section— I  guess  it's 
144,  under  the  reprinted  version  of  this 
statute,  where  it  talks  about  seizure  of  docu- 
ments. I  don't  understand  why  that  section 
was  necessary  when  it  comes  to  seizure. 
Don't  the  common  law  rules  apply?  That 
the  solicitor-client  privilege  exists  if  you're 
seizing  documents  from  a  solicitor?  Why  is 
it  necessary,  I  ask  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant, that  we  draft  laws  that  codify  what 
already  exists?  There  are  common-law  prin- 
ciples existing  now  as  to  the  solicitor-client 
privilege;  why  would  it  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude them  under  the  code  of  procedure  of 
provincial  offences?  It  is  a  matter  that  re- 
quires an  explanation.  I  think  it  is  wise  to 
set  it  out.  But,  really,  is  it  necessary? 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  bill  will  go 
to  committee,  because  any  time  we  are 
dealing  with  legislation  as  lengthy  as  this, 
setting  out  procedures,  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
committee  look  at  it.  We  do  not  want  to 
rush  into  this  type  of  thing  because,  when 
we  put  it  into  practice,  inevitably  we  find 
that  we  have  to  come  back  and  make  a 
whole  series  of  amendments  to  comply  with 
problems  that  exist  out  there. 

I  think  it  is  wise,  no  matter  how  careful 
we  are  in  the  drafting  and  amending  of 
legislation,  that  all  members  co-operate  to 
try  to  get  input  and  to  try  to  make  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  as  workable  as  possible. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  legislation  gets  out 
there,  because  of  our  complex  society  and 
human  situations  being  what  they  are,  the 
practicality  is  that  inevitably  we  run  into 
problems;  there  are  situations  which  are  not 
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foreseen  and  situations  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently covered  in  legislation.  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  taking  a  sober  second  look  at  it  and 
that  we  will  get  an  opportunity  to  see  it 
in  committee. 

In  closing,  I  congratulate  the  Attorney 
General  for  having  taken  the  initiative.  This 
is  not  the  first  statute  he  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative on.  I  suppose  he  was  fortunate  that 
he  had  all  those  volumes  from  the  Law 
Reform  Commission  sitting  there.  But  at 
least  he  showed  sufficient  initiative  to  do 
something,  which  often  his  predecessors  did 
not  do.  I  don't  point  my  finger  at  the  gov- 
ernment House  leader.  But  at  least  the  At- 
torney General  took  the  initiative.  He's  had 
all  these  studies  done  on  our  system  of 
justice  and  our  administrative  procedures  in 
this  province.  These  reports  have  all  been 
sitting  there.  They  have  been  good  reports. 
It  has  been  good  work  done  by  the  Law 
Reform  Commission.  Like  the  Family  Law 
Reform  Act,  1978,  which  was  an  important 
statute,  this  is  going  to  be  an  important 
statute. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  co-operated.  I 
think  the  Attorney  General  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  people  on  all  sides  have 
welcomed  these  new  initiatives.  We  have 
attempted,  by  and  large,  to  be  as  co-oper- 
ative as  possible,  to  make  them  as  workable 
as  possible  and  to  get  the  best  type  of  legis- 
lation  to   correspond  with   Ontario   in   1978. 

I  look  forward  to  further  initiatives  from 
the  Attorney  General.  One  of  the  statutes 
that  I  look  forward  to  is  the  one  dealing  with 
limitations.  Limitations  are  the  curse  of  lay 
persons;  they  don't  understand  why  it  is  that 
an  action  stops  here  and  doesn't  stop  there, 
whv  you  can  sue  undertakers  but  not  after 
three  months,  while  you  can  sue  some  other 
people  after  six  months,  et  cetera.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  legislation  to  correct  that, 
which  I  consider  to  be  something  that  has 
no  basis  in  20th  century  Ontario.  It's  not 
practical. 

This  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  reality  of  Ontario  in  1978. 
We  look  forward  to  discussing  it  in  com- 
mittee. We  look  forward  to  having  this  legis- 
lation govern  provincial  offences  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  member  for 
Carleton-Grenville. 

Mr.  Sterling:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  debate.  I  would  take  some 
of  their  comments  as  relating  both  to  this 
bill  and  to  Bill  75,  which  we  intend  to 
introduce    for    second   reading   this   evening. 


This  bill  is  a  very  comprehensive  bill.  In 
some  ways  it  is  very  difficult  to  talk  in 
generalities  when  there  are  so  many  specific 
issues  involved. 

I  think  support  was  general  from  all  of 
the  people  who  spoke  on  the  bill.  The  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  commented 
on  November  7  when  this  bill  was  first 
brought  forward:  "It  is  the  greatest  bill  since 
the  second  coming." 

Mr.  Wildman:  Since? 

Mr.  Samis:  When  was  the  second  coming? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Even  in  politics  you  can't 
be  ironic,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Another  comment  he  made 
is  that  it's  at  least  as  important  as  the  unified 
family  court  concept. 

In  addition,  the  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell)  said:  'There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  particular  bill  is  a  step  forward." 

The  member  for  Ottawa  East  who  has  just 
spoken  also  indicated  his  agreement  with  the 
thrust  of  this  bill  and  that  it  modernizes  the 
law  to  recognize  today's  needs. 

In  going  back  to  each  of  the  individual 
comments,  I  would  prefer  to  leave  specific 
responses  to  each  of  those  comments  until 
we  debate  this  in  the  justice  committee.  I 
do  this  for  two  reasons:  number  one  is  that 
I  came  tonight  basically  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  bill  in  a  general  manner  and  there- 
fore am  not  properly  prepared  to  answer  all 
of  the  intentions  behind  each  of  the  sections 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  detail; 
number  two,  I  do  not  think  that  I  would 
do  justice  in  this  debate  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

I  believe  this  bill  should  go  to  the  justice 
committee  as  suggested  by  the  critics  in  the 
opposition  parties,  because  I  believe  it  is 
a  very  important  bill  and  that  a  lengthy 
debate  on  the  issues  that  have  been  raised 
in  this  debate  should  ensue  before  we  pass 
each  of  the  individual  sections.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  standing  administration  of 
justice  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  I  might  just  interrupt 
things  for  a  moment  to  call  the  38th  order; 
I  n?ed  that  bill  for  our  assent  package,  then 
we'll  get  back  to  the  other  justice  bill. 

RESIDENTIAL  PREMISES  RENT 
REVIEW  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Drea,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  188,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Residential  Premises  Rent 
Review  Act,  1975. 
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Mr.  Epp:  It's  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  this 
bill,  very  briefly. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  had  a 
number  of  hearings,  we've  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  a  number  of  delegations.  We've  heard 
about  40  or  45  witnesses,  who  represented 
both  tenant  organizations  and  developers, 
and  we  still  haven't  completed  the  hearings. 
Consequently,  there's  a  need  to  postpone  this 
particular  period,  the  grace  period  I  suppose, 
to  give  the  government  an  opportunity  to 
come  out  of  the  committee  with  some  legis- 
lation which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
House. 

As  a  result  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
pleased  to  indicate  our  support  on  this  side 
of  the  House  for  the  bill  the  minister  is  intro- 
ducing; and  also  to  indicate  that  we  feel 
maybe  this  isn't  long  enough,  because  there 
is  a  feeling  within  the  committee,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  member  for  Kitchener  (Mr. 
Breithaupt)  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
we  may  go  into  December  and  into  January 
for  additional  hearings  and  discussions  of  the 
bill  clause  by  clause.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
moment  this  will  suffice,  the  month  extension, 
and  we  obviously  will  support  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  In  the  absence  of  our 
Housing  critic,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  on 
behalf  of  my  oarty  to  say  that  we  support  the 
bill  to  extend  the  program  one  month,  al- 
though we  would  have  supported  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend it  for  a  bit  longer.  The  previous  speaker 
alluded  to  the  point  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  this  in  the 
social  development  committee  where  we  are 
doing  the  Residential  Tenancies  Act,  and  as 
he  also  said  the  member  for  Kitchener  had 
raised  this  very  point  with  the  minister.  I 
was  able  to  follow  up  on  it  and  suggest  that 
't  mieht  rn^ke  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  talk 
in  terms  of  five  to  eight  months. 

At  that  time,  on  November  20,  the  min- 
ister did  say  that  he  thought  six  months — I 
think  six  months  might  be  too  short  myself — 
but  there  was  a  kind  of  concept  before  of 
"extend  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks."  That  just 
won't  fly.  I  think  the  minister  was  right  and 
I  suspect  we  will  be  back  in  the  next  week 
or  two  with  a  bill  to  extend  it  further.  We 
will  give  that  bill  the  same  kind  of  support 
we're  prepared  to  give  this  bill  tonight.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Why  isn't  Sydney  Handle- 
man  here  to  speak  on  it? 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  will  be  brief  as  well.  I  just 
wanted  to  comment  on  a  couple  of  things 
that  have  resulted  in  this  bill.  It  has  been 
implied  on  a  couple  of  occasions  that  one  of 
the  reasons  this  bill  is  needed  was  that  this 


party  was  delaying  the  whole  process  of  the 
government's  new  package. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  slander. 

Mr.  Charlton:  This  bill  may  not  have  been 
necessary  at  all  if  the  bill  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  brought 
in  had  not  been  such  a  departure  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  last  spring.  That  has 
necessitated  us  going  through  the  minister's 
bill  on  landlord-tenant  relations  and  rent 
review  very  thoroughly.  It  has  necessitated 
new  hearings.  On  that  basis,  I  would  like  the 
House  to  be  very  much  aware  that  this  party 
is  not  in  favour  of  any  undue  delay  in  new 
legislation.  What  we  are  in  favour  of  is  a 
very  thorough  and  forthright  discussion  of  all 
sections  of  the  proposal.  Therefore  this  ex- 
tension is  necessary;  and  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, a  further  extension  will  probably  be 
necessary  as  well. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

PROVINCIAL  COURTS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Sterling,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  75,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Provincial  Courts  Act. 

Mr.  Sterling:  This  bill  runs  in  conjunction 
with  Bill  74  which  we  have  just  passed.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  minister  to  recommend 
that  this  bill  also  go  to  the  justice  committee, 
along  with  Bill  74,  so  that  they  can  be  dealt 
with  together. 

On  November  7  in  this  Legislature,  the 
minister  made  an  opening  statement  on  the 
introduction  of  Bill  74.  Many  of  his  com- 
ments in  that  opening  statement  also  apply 
to  Bill  75.  This  bill  sets  up  the  provincial 
offences  court  in  order  to  implement  the 
Provincial  Offences  Act.  Under  this  particular 
bill,  the  provincial  offences  court  will  deal 
with  offences  in  a  different  court  than  the 
criminal  division  of  the  provincial  court 
and  therefore,  we  hope,  take  away  some  of 
the  stigma  attached  to  appearing  within  the 
same  confines  as  more  serious  offenders.  It  is 
hoped  in  this  way  the  court  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  matters  in  a  less  rigid  and  less 
formal  atmosphere. 

[9:15] 

The  act  also  contains  some  narrow  residual 
powers  to  fill  in  procedural  gaps  which  have 
not  been  provided  for  in  the  statute.  This 
power,  however,  does  not  affect  the  balance 
of  responsibilities  within  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  also  provides  for  procedures  to  deal 
with  contempt,  in  that  under  the  present  law 
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justices  of  the  peace  have  no  power  to  deal 
with  contempt  hearings. 

I  have  taken  note  of  the  comments  made 
by  members  on  Bill  74  and  understand  that 
many  of  those  comments  relate  also  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won't  spend'  a 
great  deal  of  time.  It  is  companion  bill, 
as  has  been  explained,  except  that  a  word 
should  be  said,  it  seems  to  me,  about  the 
fact  that  a  whole  new  order  of  court  is  being 
set  up.  It's  a  minor  revolution,  about  as  close 
to  revolution  as  a  Tory  ever  gets. 

There  are  some  problems,  and  no  doubt  we 
will  get  into  them,  but  certainly  there  are 
matters  of  principle  that  touch  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  courts.  My  feeling  is  there 
may  be  some  resentment  in  Ottawa  to  this 
setting  up  of  a  layer  of  juvenile— personally 
I  think,  since  they  are  confined  to  provincial 
offences,  and  since  members  opposite  beat 
their  breasts  and  say  the  offences  are  not 
criminal  in  nature,  although  they  look  pretty 
criminal  to  me;  nevertheless,  I  suppose  if 
the  pith  and  substance  of  the  court  were  con- 
strued by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  country 
they  might  very  well  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  essence,  whatever  you  may  call  the 
rose,  it  is  still  a  criminal  court;  and  if  it 
were,  then  the  whole  court  structure  would 
be  invalid. 

It  gives  added  elbow  room  for  a  little 
patronage  here  and  there,  but  since  you  al- 
ready possess  that,  to  add  prestige  to  patron- 
age I  suppose  does  not  do  any  harm. 

The  funny  thing  about  it,  it  is  going  to  be 
run  by  justices  of  the  peace,  basically,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  provincial  court  judge.  I 
think  that  geographically  the  provincial  courts 
trying  criminal  matters  under  the  federal 
Criminal  Code  will  be  precisely  in  the  same 
buildings  in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  courtrooms  as  your  provincial 
courts,  which  are  completely,  as  we  said, 
distinct  and  separate  courts;  and'  the  provin- 
cial court  judge  will  move  in  on  a  case  when 
it  becomes  serious.  I  still  don't  know  what 
"serious"  means.  Nobody  has  even  begun  to 
explain  it. 

Careless  driving  apparently  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  purely  provincial  offence.  It  is 
nevertheless  of  such  seriousness  that  it  will 
be  tried  with  the  full  panoply  of  procedure 
done  under  the  code  or  the  other  legislation 
that  we  passed  under  Bill  74.  But  a  judge  will 
handle  that,  whereas  by  and  large  I  suppose 
speeding  offences  of  less  than  550  miles  an 
hour  will  be  tried  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  Where  the  division  is  going  to  be 
drawn  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  wait  upon 
the    inscribing    angel    to    tell    us,    because    I 


don't    expect    the    Attorney    General    of    the 
province  to  do  so. 

Apart  from  that  there  are  several  peripheral 
matters.  In  setting  up  a  court  of  record  it 
is  found,  to  the  point,  to  have  some  con- 
tempt powers.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
that  was  done  and  how  you  set  up  a  cooling- 
off  period  so  that  the  judge  would  simmer 
down  before  he  hammers  out  a  sentence.  This 
is  in  many  instances  done  altogether  too 
precipitously  in  the  heat  of  whatever  pro- 
duced, provoked  or  led  to  the  contempt  it- 
self. Then  the  worst  possible  cases,  in  some 
courts  they  try  to  send  to  another  judge  in  a 
contempt  matter.  These  are  contempts  before 
the  face  of  the  court. 

The  contempts  outside  the  court;  again 
you  make  the  nice  distinction,  the  contempts 
outside  the  court  are  to  be  tried  by  a  higher 
judge,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  but 
nevertheless  with  some  safeguards.  For  in- 
stance with  respect  to  motorcycle  gangs  and 
such,  he  can  move  in  if  the  court  procedures 
are  totally  disrupted  from  some  outside 
source,  depending  upon  the  circumstances 
arising  out  of  that  source. 

Apart  from  that,  I  thank  you  for  sending 
it  out  because,  while  it  very  well  might  have 
gone  through,  there  are  some  sections  in  here 
that,  if  you  get  into  the  nitty-gritty,  probably 
should  be  worked  over  to  some  extent. 

The  only  thing  I  say  is  thank  heaven  you 
didn't  amend  this  particuar  piece  of  legis- 
lation anywhere  in  the  root  and  branch  way 
in  which  the  other  legislation  has  been  totally 
reformed  and  restructured  within  the  process 
of  the  amendment,  so  much  so  that  one 
might  come  to  think  it  was  a  different  bill 
entirely;  which  has  misled  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon)  severely. 
All  I  can  do  is  weep  along  with  him,  and 
the  tears  are  not  crocodile. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  surmose  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, although  I  hate  to  think  what  is  going 
to  happen.  What  has  been  suggested  by  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  that  this  is  going  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  patronage  in  appoint- 
ments and  that  sort  of  thing. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  all  the  staff  existing 
now  doing  the  work  under  the  Summary  Con- 
victions Act  or  the  Criminal  Code.  All  we  are 
doing,  I  guess,  is  taking  these  bodies  and 
saying  you  are  going  to  be  dealing  now  with 
provincial  offences,  in  a  court  called  the 
provincial  offences  court  of  the  county  of 
such  and  such. 

That  is  basically  all  that  we  are  doing.  For 
practical  purposes  I  really  can't  see  very 
much  changing.  We  already  have  these 
people — these  justices  of  the  peace,  provin- 
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cial  court  judges  and  the  staff;  so  I  can't  see 
very  much  changing;  just  in  name,  basically. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  going  to  take  them  a 
whole  year  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  but  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  this  is  going  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
government  to  appoint  people  when  they  are 
already  there.  All  they  are  doing  is  changing 
the  status  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  are  going  to  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  training. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  appreciate  what  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  says,  the  minute  you  have 
something  new,  you  have  a  new  name,  all  at 
once  you  have  people  appointed  here  and 
there. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  says  "You  leave  it 
to  me."  I  wouldn't  leave  it  to  him,  I  can  tell 
him  that. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  don't  want  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  may  make  it  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Better  watch  out,  you  will 
come  up. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  he  is  defeated,  with  his  milk 
of  human  kindness  approach  to  things,  who 
knows?  But  he  won't  be  able  to  issue  chal- 
lenges like  he  did  to  Claire  Hoy  from  the 
bench,  I  just  want  to  tell  him  that. 

I  would  have  thought  that  just  to  change  a 
name,  all  that  would  be  required  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  amendment.  I  see  that  the 
drafters  of  this  legislation— I  have  some  sus- 
picion who  they  are — have  taken  advantage 
of  this  situation  to  set  up  provisions  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  I  just  looked  at  them  briefly — 
I  admit  that  I  just  looked  at  section  75  now 
— and  just  looking  at  the  contempt  provision 
briefly,  I  would  say  they  appear,  certainly  to 
me,  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  contempt 
procedures  that  exist  now  under  the  Criminal 
Code. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  by  and  large  our 
system  of  justice  in  this  province  and  this 
country  is  pretty  fair.  It's  pretty  moderate, 
it's  pretty  well  balanced;  but  when  it  comes 
to  contempt,  especially  in  the  face  of  the 
court,  that  is  where  one  can  get  in  big 
trouble  very  quickly,  depending  who  is  sitting 
on  the  bench.  I  am  glad  to  see  these  provi- 
sions inserted  in  these  amendments  under 
Bill  75;  for  instance,  that  punishment  for 
contempt  in  the  face  of  the  court  shall  not 
take  place  without  giving  the  offender  an 
opportunity  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  punished.  Then,  of  course,  I  would  hope 
that    opportunities    will    be   taken    again    to 


avoid  dealing  with  the  contempt  immediately 
and  have  it  proceed  on  another  day. 

If  there  was  an  area  of  great  concern  to 
the  public,  to  the  members  of  the  profession, 
it  was  these  contempt  provisions.  People  as 
important  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada 
have  been  commenting  upon  how  the  con- 
tempt provisions  existing  under  the  Criminal 
Code  sometimes  don't  have  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  deal  with  the  situation  where  un- 
fortunately the  judge,  or  whoever  is  presiding, 
may  get  carried  away  a  little  bit. 

I  see  in  this  act  as  well  that  there's  a 
provision,  which  again  my  colleague  from 
Brant  will  appreciate,  that  we  throw  people 
out  of  court  who  are  incompetent  unless  they 
are  barristers  and  solicitors.  Again  I  would 
like  some  explanation  on  this.  You  know  it 
even  bothers  me  that  there  should  be  that 
provision. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  It  takes  a  lot  to  bother 
you. 

An  hon.  member:  You  bother  everybody, 
Mickey. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  know  the 
parliamentary  assistant  will  respond,  or  the 
Attorney  General  will  respond,  in  committee 
but  I  do  express  some  concern.  There  may 
be  some  explanation.  I  am  making  comments 
now  as  one  who  is  looking  at  it  and  won- 
dering what  brought  this  on,  why  is  this 
necessary  in  this  legislation. 

I  notice,  as  well,  that  there's  provision 
for  keeping  order  around  the  courts  and  so 
on.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  final  comment  on 
this  is  that  I  appreciate  that  Bill  75  is  a 
twin  of  Bill  74;  that  it  has  to  go  along  to 
meet  those  provisions.  They  have  to  be  pro- 
claimed together  and  one  has  to  respond  to 
the  reality  of  having  a  new  procedure  under 
Bill  74. 

I  would  make  this  comment  to  the  par- 
liamentary assistant,  hopefully  to  get  to  the 
ear  of  the  Attorney  General:  I  would  hope 
that  some  time  if  you  are  amending  the 
Provincial  Courts  Act,  somewhere  along  the 
way  amendments  will  be  brought  forward 
to  deal  with  the  recommendations  of  former 
Chief  Justice  Gale  to  deal  with  offending 
judges. 

I  have  made  speeches  in  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  this,  that  the  provisions  exist- 
ing under  the  Provincial  Courts  Act  now  are 
not  adequate.  This  has  been  borne  out  by 
some  of  the  suggestions  in  former  Chief 
Justice  Gale's  very  fine  report.  I  hope  we 
will  see  something  come  forward  to  deal 
with  that  problem. 
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Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  two  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  participated  in  this  debate. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  concerns  they 
have  raised,  the  provision  relating  to  the 
contempt  is  a  provision  which  is  in  one  way 
trying  to  widen  the  power  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  invoke  contempt  proceedings  in 
certain  limited  circumstances,  while  restrict- 
ing that  right  in  other  circumstances.  So  it's 
a  widening  of  a  power  to  use  contempt  in 
a  courtroom  situation,  and  then  also  putting 
some  strictures  around  giving  that  power  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

[9:30] 

The  member  for  Ottawa  East  mentioned 
the  problem  relating  to  agents  and  the  power 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  to  exclude 
an  agent.  I  think,  basically,  this  is  put  in 
because  of  the  concern  to  protect  defendants 
from  being  taken  advantage  of  by  incom- 
petent agents.  Whether  or  not  every  lawyer 
is  competent  to  represent  a  defendant  may 
be  an  argument.  However,  it  was  felt  in  this 
case,  where  you  are  widening  the  scope  of 
representation  by  a  person  without  formal 
legal  training,  that  some  protection  was 
necessary. 

Again,  I  would  expect  we  can  review  all 
of  these  sections,  and  deal  with  them  in  full 
and  discuss  them  at  the  committee  stage. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  standing  administration  of 
justice  committee. 

METRIC  CONVERSION  STATUTE 
LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Grossman,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  137, 
The  Metric  Conversion  Statute  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1978. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  The  purpose  of  this  bill, 
the  Metric  Conversion  Statute  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  is  to  facilitate  metric  conversion 
in  the  private  sector.  The  Canadian  and 
American  governments  initiated  the  metric 
conversion  program  because  it  was  believed 
the  eventual  adoption  of  a  single  coherent 
measurement  system  based  on  metric  units 
was  inevitable   and  in  the  national  interest. 

Also,  since  there  is  an  increasing  use  of 
metric  in  international  trade,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  must  change  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem to  remain  competitive  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Ontario  government  is  doing  its 
part  to  facilitate  the  national  conversion  ef- 
fort by  converting  the  acts  of  this  bill.  These 
changes   will   ensure   the   conversion   process 


in  Canada  is  not  inhibited  by  Ontario  legis- 
lation. 

The  use  of  an  omnibus  bill  is  to  save 
House  time,  since  all  acts  included  in  the 
bill  are  being  converted  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  conversion  in  the  acts  are  ma- 
thematical in  nature  and  do  not  change  the 
intent. 

The  act  comes  into  force  on  a  day  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  In- 
cidentally, Mr.  Speaker,  parts  of  the  act  can 
be  proclaimed  at  different  times  on  the 
recommendation  to  cabinet  of  the  responsible 
ministers.  We  are  following  this  procedure 
so  that  each  minister  can  proclaim  part  or 
all  of  its  legislation  in  step  with  the  industry 
sector  timetables. 

Mr.  Hall:  This  is  a  bill  consisting  of  a  lot 
of  details  with  no  particular  philosophy 
stressed  in  it.  The  system  we  all  learned 
would  probably  appear  difficult  to  anyone 
else  if  dumped  on  them  all  at  one  time. 
Actually,  I  suppose  if  we  reflect  on  it,  we 
don't  know  the  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, distances  and  avoirdupois  that  we  have 
been  using  and  probably  have  to  look  it  up 
ourselves.  So  I  think  that  sooner  or  later  we 
will  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  new  units  that 
are  involved. 

I  am  sure  the  member  for  Brock  (Mr. 
Welch)  is  not  even  aware  that  there  are 
43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh  he  must  know  that. 

Mr.  Hall:  We  will  all  be  concerned  over 
what  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
converts  his  10-gallon  hat  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  won't  fit. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  certainly  hope  my  wife  doesn't 
throw  away  her  old  measuring  spoons,  be- 
cause she  has  been  doing  quite  well  with 
the  system  she  has  used. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Save  everything,  don't 
spend  a  buck. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  He's  not  eating  out  of  the 
same  spoon  that  you  are. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Are  those  silver  spoons? 

Mr.  Hall:  I'm  trying  to  ignore  the  com- 
ments that  are  being  made  here. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  it's  obvious  that 
we  must  keep  up  with  the  world.  In  con- 
nection with  our  exports,  I  understand  other 
countries  are  requiring  the  use  of  metric 
dimensions  in  labelling  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery.  If  we  want  to  compete 
and  join  in  these  markets  we  have  to  make 
these  adjustments. 

The  bill  seems  to  be  specific  to  statutes 
and  there  must  be  a  purpose  to  this.  Solutions 
on  certain  things  don't  come  readily  to  mind, 
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that  is  how  we're  going  to  resolve  some 
questions.  I  think  of  zoning  regulations, 
where  side  yard  distances  of  a  municipality 
are  specified;  and  building  bylaws  where  a 
two-by-four  will  become  something  else  and 
a  square  yard  of  concrete  will  become  a 
different  unit  of  measurement.  It's  not 
touched  on  in  this  piece  of  legislation — 

An  hon.  member:  Kiloconkers. 

Mr.  Hall:  — and  I  have  to  wonder  what 
further  steps  will  be  taken  over  some  period 
of  time  to  create  universality.  I'm  sure  this 
will  be  explained  to  us. 

While  I  said  earlier  we  want  Ontario  legis- 
lation to  keep  up  with  the  whole  program  of 
conversion  in  North  America,  certain  sections 
have  a  cost  factor  attached  to  them;  others 
do  not.  I  do  express  the  concern  that  imple- 
mentation will  be  judiciously  handled,  con- 
sidering that  certain  sections  of  our  economy 
are  facing  difficult  times.  They  could  be  pen- 
alized greatly  by  implementation  of  some  of 
these  requirements  if  due  care  and  considera- 
tion is  not  take  for  the  vitality  of  their  present 
markets  and  their  cost  pictures  in  1978  and 
1979. 

I  hope  the  work  on  the  details  has  been 
wejl  done.  It's  such  a  strange  bill  I  even 
asked  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk; 
even  he  couldn't  help  me  and  he  knows 
everything,  so  I'm  a  little  concerned.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  government  has  done  its 
homework  in  terms  of  the  specifics. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  you  get  that,  Pat?  Hear, 
hear. 

Mr.  Wildman:  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
take  part  in  this  historic  event,  this  debate  on 
metric  conversion.  I  have  some  concerns 
about  this  bill,  but  I  agree  with  the  member 
who  just  spoke  when  he  referred  to  his  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  a  bill  that  deals  with 
so  many  other  pieces  of  legislation.  I  have 
difficulty  determining  whether  it  actually 
brings  about  any  change  other  than  just  a 
change  in  numbers  and  in  types  of  measure- 
ment. 

I  think  as  a  member  for  a  rural  riding  I 
have  to  think  with  some  concern  about  the 
demise  of  such  terms  as  the  "rod"  and  so  on 
that  perhaps  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity don't  use  very  much  but  farmers  have 
been  using  for  possibly  even  hundreds  of 
years.  They  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  new  changes. 

There  also  are  some  problems  in  relation 
to  cost,  as  the  member  mentioned.  Right  now 
we  have  situations,  for  instance,  where  ferti- 
lizer and  seed  producers  are  having  to  list 
three  different  types  of  measurement  on  their 
packages.   When  they're  selling  both  in  the 


United  States  and  in  Canada  we  have  a 
serious  problem  in  that  sense.  That's  probably 
not  going  to  be  resolved  until  the  Americans 
fall  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
suppose,  and  they  also  bring  in  the  metric 
system. 

I  wonder  if  the  parliamentary  assistant 
could  help  me  by  explaining  why,  when  you 
look  through  this  bill,  you  find  that  some  of 
the  pieces  of  legislation  amended  by  certain 
ministries  seem  to  be  very  exact  in  their 
changes.  You'll  find,  for  instance  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  some  are  very  exact  while  others  are  very 
inexact. 

If  you  look  under  the  section  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  the  first  part  of  the 
bill,  you'll  notice  in  section  5,  for  instance, 
that  50  pounds  has  been  changed  to  25 
kilograms.  When  you  look  at  the  explanatory 
note,  you  find  that  50  pounds  are  approxi- 
mately 22.5  kilograms. 

The  question  I  have  is  how  was  the  deci- 
sion made  in  terms  of  rounding  out  the  figure. 
In  some  cases  you've  got  very  exact  ones, 
depending  on  the  particular  thing  that's 
changing.  In  others  you  have  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  two  figures.  In  some  cases  they've 
been  rounded  upwards  and  in  other  cases 
they've  been  rounded  downwards.  Most  of 
the  measurements  are  very  close,  there's  a 
decimal  point  difference;  in  others  they  are 
not. 

If  you  look  at  section  6  of  the  bill,  for 
instance,  you're  changing,  in  the  Drainage 
Act,  600  feet  to  metric.  You  see  600  feet  is 
182.8  metres.  Yet  when  it's  amended,  it  reads 
200  metres.  Why  isn't  it  180  metres?  It's  also 
amended  further  on  to  300  feet;  which  to  be 
close  to  exact  is  about  91.4  metres  yet  that's 
changed  upwards  to  100  metres. 

Obviously  whoever  drew  up  this  amend- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  better  to 
be  in  hundreds  than  to  do  it  that  way,  but 
why  was  that  decision  made?  When  you 
compare  in  other  places  the  opposite  direc- 
tion has  been  taken. 

You  have  die  same  situation  in  section  6(2). 
Here  you've  got  quite  a  difference  in  the 
Drainage  Act.  Instead  of  being  changed 
from  2,500  feet  to  761  metres,  or  to  round  it 
out  760  metres,  you've  got  750  metres. 

Who  decided  that  you  would  drop  11.5 
metres;  and  why? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Good  question,  fundamental 
question. 

Mr.  Wildman:   I  don't  understand  why. 

Then  you  compare  in  section  8,  where 
you're  amending  the  Livestock  Community 
Sales  Act,  and  you're  changing  3,000  pounds 
to  the  metric  system.  Three  thousand  pounds 
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are  approximately  1,360.7  kilograms.  In  the 
amended  bill  you  change  it  to  1,361  kilo- 
grams. Here  you're  being  very  close,  you 
don't  have  nearly  the  wide  range  that  you 
have  in  the  others. 

I  suppose  that  relates  to  the  fact  that 
you're  talking  about  weights.  In  livestock 
sales,  weights  are  very  important  because 
the  price  is  determined  by  weight.  You're 
going  to  be  very  exact  and  you're  not  going 
to  leave  the  leeway  you  have  in  the  other 
bills  you're  amending;  that's  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

If  you  go  on  to  part  II  of  the  bill,  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions, you  deal  with  measures  which  have 
some  latitude.  If  you  look  at  section  11  of 
the  bill  there's  some  latitude  there  as  well. 

However,  when  you  get  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  almost  all  the  measurements 
are  almost  completely  exact.  When  you're 
amending  the  acts  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  you  don't  have 
nearly  the  latitude  you  have  in  some  of  the 
other  ones. 

My  question,  really,  is  was  there  any  central 
control  on  this  or  was  this  left  up  to  every 
individual  ministry  to  determine  whether 
they  were  going  to  be  exact,  whether  they 
were  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  leeway, 
and  whether  they  were  going  to  round  up- 
wards or  downwards  when  they  did  round 
out. 

I  have  no  particular  argument  with  it,  but 
it  seems  pretty  haphazard  when  some  min- 
istries have  been  very  exact  and  others  have 
been  quite  wide-ranging  in  their  changes. 

[9:45] 

In  part  IV  of  the  act,  the  Ministry  of 
Energy  is  very  exact,  as  is  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  part  VI.  I  suppose  the  Ministry  of 
Health  is  dealing  with  measurements  that  it 
is  very  important  to  be  exact  about,  because 
they  are  dealing  with  the  health  of  patients. 

If  you  refer  to  part  IX  of  the  act,  dealing 
with  what  was  the  Ministry  of  Treasury, 
Economics,  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
you're  talking  about  amendments,  in  section 
40  of  this  bill,  to  the  Municipal  Act.  Again 
you  find  them  being  very  exact.  For  in- 
stance, subsection  4,  there's  reference  to 
14  feet  or  approximately  4.26  metres;  in  the 
amendment  in  this  bill  you  use  the  figure 
4.25.  So  again  there's  an  attempt  to  be  quite 
exact.  However  in  the  very  next  subsection, 
subsection  5,  3,000  square  feet,  which  is 
approximately  278  square  metres,  is  rounded 
upwards  to  300  square  metres  in  this  bill. 
That's  amending  the  same  act,  the  Municipal 
Act. 


Obviously  the  same  people  worked  on  it, 
so  they  must  have  had  some  reason  for  the 
difference.  Why  is  279  square  metres 
rounded  upwards  to  300?  Why  isn't  it 
rounded  upwards  to  280?  We  haven't  been 
given  any  explanation  in  the  explanatory 
notes  that  are  here.  There  is  substantial  back- 
ground material  but  it  doesn't  talk  about 
any  kind  of  central  decision-making  here, 
and  I  wonder  if  there  was  any. 

Go  further  on,  however,  and  dealing  with 
the  same  ministry- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I'm  sorry  to 
interrupt  the  member,  but  the  appropriate 
time  to  go  through  a  bill  section  by  section 
is  in  committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
honourable  member  should  stick  to  the  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  am  not  going  through  sec- 
tion by  section.  I  have  jumped  very  im- 
portant portions  of  this  bill.  I  am  showing 
examples  of  inconsistencies.  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  very  exact  and  in  other  cases 
they  haven't  been;  in  some  cases  even  in 
dealing  with  amendment  of  the  same  par- 
ticular act.  I  won't  go  through  any  more 
examples. 

I  want  to  raise  one  other  point  in  relation 
to  the  discussion  of  the  principle  here.  Can 
we  have  the  parliamentary  assistant  explain 
to  us,  in  the  cases  where  they  are  amending 
matters  that  deal  with  costs,  why  they  have 
been,  again  quite  exact  in  some  cases  but  in 
other  cases  they  seem  to  have  increased  the 
costs? 

For  instance,  if  you  look  at  section  40  of 
the  act,  subsection  20,  which  again  deals 
with  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Money  helps. 

Mr.  Wildman:  —there's  a  deposit  here  and 
it's  changed  upwards.  The  amount  in  the 
metric  system,  the  equivalent  amount  would 
be  $16.40  it  says  in  the  explanatory  note. 
However  it's  been  rounded  upwards  for  a 
deposit  of  $25  per  meter.  For  what  reason? 

The  very  next  subsection  of  the  bill,  21, 
deals  again  with  money,  $3  per  acre,  which  is 
approximately  $7.41  per  hectare.  That's 
rounded  in  the  bill  to  $7.50,  which  is  far 
closer  and  is  not  really  changing  the  amount 
of  money.  Why  the  difference? 

If  the  parliamentary  assistant  can  clarify 
those  matters  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  certainly  support  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
The  metric  system  is  a  fact  of  life.  We  are 
moving  in  that  direction.  There  is  not  very 
much  we  can  do  about  it,  even  if  there  are 
those  of  us  who  may  have  a  very  difficult 
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time  in  learning  this  system  and  adapting  to 
it. 

We  do  have  a  problem  understanding  the 
differences.  I  think  this  is  probably  going 
to  produce  a  bonanza  for  those  entrepre- 
neurs who  wish  to  produce  conversion  tables. 
Perhaps,  as  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa)  suggested  to  me,  this 
is  really  a  capitalist  plot  to  bilk  as  many  of 
the  workers  out  of  money  for  these  con- 
verters as  possible,  that's  why  we're  going 
to  this. 

Mr.  Hennessy:   Need  a  partner? 

Mr.  Wildman:  But  I  wouldn't  suggest  that, 
because  after  all  this  is  just  following 
through  with  what  the  federal  government 
wanted  us  to  do. 

We  support  the  principle.  I  would  hope 
the  parliamentary  assistant  can  clarify  the 
inconsistencies  I  have  found  in  going  through 
this  very  extensive  bill. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Capitalist  bluff;  down  with 
capitalists. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  rise  to  support  the  bill  with 
some  reluctance.  I  don't  mind  admitting  that 
I'm  unabashed  Luddite  when  it  comes  to 
conversion  to  the  metric  system.  I  simply 
don't  understand  it.  I'm  not  sure  whether  I'm 
supposed  to  be  cold  at  minus  three  degrees 
Celsius  or  warm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  are  going  to  be  cold 
at  minus  three  degrees,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  not  if  you  are  a  northern- 
er; only  if  you  come  from  Parry  Sound  and 
below  it.  If  you  are  a  northerner  you're  not 
cold  at  minus  three  Celsius. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  another  thing.  Those 
darn  converters  only  go  to  minus  18  degrees. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  feeling  we  are  moving 
just  a  little  too  quickly  into  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  there  is  going  to  be  considerable 
confusion  to  the  consumer.  I  really  do  feel 
that  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity. 

The  point  my  colleague  makes  with  regard 
to  section  40(20)  of  the  bill,  where  raising  a 
deposit  has  slipped  through  makes  this  a 
money  bill,  in  my  view,  rather  than  merely  a 
housekeeping  bill.  That  is  the  only  reason  I 
am  not  standing  to  vote  against  it  on  second 
reading.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  the  govern- 
ment to  fall  over  this  particular  act. 

In  terms  of  various  measures  with  regard 
to  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
Bees  Act,  the  Farm  Products  Act,  the  Bread 
Sales  Act  and  so  on,  I  believe  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  con- 
sumer is  protected  during  this  metric  con- 
version. It  is  my  experience  that  in  the 
conversions    to    metric    sizes    that    have    al- 


ready taken  place— for  example  in  cereals 
and  other  things— the  basic  prices  have  re- 
mained the  same  even  though  there  has  been 
a  drop  in  volume  in  the  package  that  is  sold 
to  the  consumer  I  think  we  must  insist  that 
unit  pricing  becomes  mandatory  on  all  shelves 
in  supermarkets;  that  comparison  on  pricing 
with  regard  to  various  ministries  that  have 
things  like  deposits  and  fees,  such  as  those 
paid  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
and  so  on,  is  very  clear  to  the  people  who 
deal  with  the  ministries  so  there  isn't  any 
undue  exploitation  of  the  consumer. 

I  know  it  is  not  in  this  act,  but  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  is  a  parallel  act  which 
has  converted  a  number  of  distances.  That  is 
still  causing  confusion  to  some  extent  among 
the  drivers  of  the  province,  particularly  those 
of  us  who  drive  older  model  cars  that  haven't 
got  kilometres  on  the  speedometer.  I  predict 
that  the  same  kind  of  confusion  will  result  if 
this  act  passes. 

As  previous  speakers  have  indicated,  there 
is  a  movement  to  convert  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. In  the  long  run  it  is  probably  a  more 
simple  and  a  more  easily  evaluated  system, 
because  of  the  constant  division  to  units  of  10. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  put  on  the 
record  of  this  august  chamber  a  certain 
nostalgia  for  losing  inches  and'  feet  and  miles; 
and  a  certain  nostalgia  for  losing  acres, 
pounds,  ounces  and  chains.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues has  asked  me  if  I'm  trying  to  keep 
another  item  of  business  from  coming  before 
the  House  for  debate,  and  the  answer  is  no. 
I  have  in  fact  a  bet  with  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  that 
I  can  speak  on  this  for  40  minutes  and  he  has 
agreed  to  pay  me  a  dollar  a  minute  for  every 
minute  over  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  No  gambling,  no  gambling. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  the  other  hand  he  just 
made  the  offer  and  maybe  is  having  second! 
thoughts  now.  That  being  the  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  I've  said  basically  what  I 
want  to  say.  With  some  seriousness,  I  do  feel 
a  certain  nostalgia  in  losing  the  measures 
that  I  as— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Like  the  King  James  version. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  I  prefer  the  King  James 
version,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  modern 
version.  It  has  a  certain  ring  about  it. 
Although  it  might  not  be  the  adequate  trans- 
lation of  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is 
part  of  our  heritage  and  poetic,  just  as  the 
original  measures  that  we  are  transliterating 
in  this  bill.  They  are  part  of  our  cultural 
heritage  and  I  for  one  am  a  little  sad  that 
my  children — 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  King  James  version 
of  the  bill  or  the  United  Church  version  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Foulds:  —that  my  children  will  not 
experience  the  pleasure  of  growing  up  in  the 
English  measurement  system,  that  they  will 
be  converted  without  any  pain  to  the  metric 
system.  It  does  seem  to  me,  somehow,  not  an 
absolutely  necessary  piece  of  legislation.  It 
does  seem  to  me  perhaps  to  be  a  little  trendy, 
and  a  hangover  from  the  1960s  here  in  1978. 
I  do  believe  we  have  perhaps  bowed  a  little 
to  international  pressures,  where  other  juris- 
dictions such  as  Britain  have  not  bowed  to 
those  pressures. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  all  members  recognize, 
difficult  to  talk  on  the  principle  of  this  bill 
because  it  deals  with  so  many  ministries. 
However,  I  have  tried,  in  my  own  fashion 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  stick  to  that  principle;  and 
I  do  believe  that  something  of  value  is  being 
lost  with  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Since  the  honourable  member 
who  has  just  sat  down  is  getting  nostalgic 
about  the  English  system  of  measurements, 
I  want  to  be  quite  specific  and  say  in  my 
opinion  it's  the  farmers  who  have  the  most 
trouble  with  these  new  systems.  Everybody 
else  simply  goes  to  the  supermarket  to  buy 
their  kilograms,  or  whatever,  and  litres;  it's 
all  measured  out  for  them  and  they  take 
home  whatever  they  need.  But  when  you 
start  spraying  corn  and  sowing  seeds  you 
find,  under  federal  law  to  begin  with  and 
now  reinforced  by  this  provincial  legislation, 
that  everything  you  use  is  in  the  metric 
system. 

No  matter  how  careful  your  commitment  to 
jumping  into  it  and  using  it  even  though  there 
is  some  initial  difficulty,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  once  you  reach 
the  age  of  50  your  mind  can't  expand  around 
these  conversions,  but  essentially  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  presently  in  use  in  the  farms 
is  all  calibrated  and  metered  in  the  English 
system.  In  the  past  there  has  always  been 
some  governmental  assistance  in  these  con- 
versions, but  so  far  it's  never  extended  to 
recalibrating  grain  drills  or  weed  sprayers.  So 
the  farmers  must  simply  take  this  into 
account. 

[10:00] 

In  most  instances  both  units  of  measure- 
ment have  been  used,  particularly  for  pur- 
chases in  grocery  stores  and  so  on.  While  the 
new  metric  unit  might  be  larger  and  easier  to 
see,  still  you  can  see  the  English  units  there. 
Many  of  the  products  now  sold  in  modern 


farming  do  not  contain  the  English  units  at 
all;  you  simply  go  forward  with  the  use  of 
the  metric  units.  I  hope  that  my  son  has 
some  less  difficulty  with  it  than  I  and  my 
neighbours  do. 

Members  may  recall,  perhaps  it  was  the 
famous  and  much  revered  Gene  Whalen  who 
saved  the  farmers  in  western  Canada  from 
the  imposition  of  the  unit  hectare,  the  2.5 
acres.  The  farmers  out  there  are  very  influ- 
ential, although  sometimes  I  question  their 
judgement  in  matters  political.  They  raised 
the  devil  with  all  of  the  politicians,  and  while 
I  don't  believe  the  metrication  was  stopped 
it  was  delayed,  particularly  because  calibra- 
tion of  farm  machinery  is  based  in  most  in- 
stances on  American  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  changes  in  metering  have  not 
taken  place. 

There  is  just  one  matter,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  referred  to  in  this  bill  or  not; 
That  is  that  we  require  a  new  word  in  the 
English  language.  I  have  heard  other  refer- 
ences to  it  and  it  concerns  all  of  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  I  refer  to  the  word 
that  we  now  use,  which  is  "mileage."  I 
haven't  read  the  bill  as  carefully  as  my  hon- 
ourable friend  from  Wawa;  do  they  really 
use  "kilometreage?" 

Mr.  Wildman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  I  was  just  thinking,  of  all 
of  the  inconveniences  of  the  metric  system, 
the  word  kilometreage  has  got  to  be  one  of 
the  most  inconvenient  that  the  mind  of  a 
Conservative  government  ever  came  out  with. 
It  may  be  that  it  will  not  catch  on.  However, 
in  the  chancres  that  we  expect  from  day  to  day 
to  be  brought  before  the  Legislature  or  in  the 
regulations  having  to  do  with  expenses  paid 
to  us,  including  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told 
that  in  the  conversion  of  cents  per  mile  to 
cents  per  kilometre  we  are  thinking  of 
rounding  it  off  to  the  nearest  cent.  We  will 
make  a  grab  at  0.2  cents  per  kilometre  from 
the  unsuspecting  taxpayers.  So  sometimes 
there  are  ancillary,  although  minute  advan- 
tages in  these  changes  which  I  suppose  mili- 
tate against  some  of  this  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  rise  to  voice  my  dis- 
pleasure with  the  metric  system  too.  I  think 
that  of  all  the  money  that  has  been  spent  by 
the  federal  government — 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  are  taller  in  metres. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  you  weigh  less  in  kilo- 
grams. Twice  as  hard  to  lose  in  kilograms. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  What's  the  difference?  You 
know  what  I  mean.  There  you  are,  I  haven't 
even  got  a  chance  to  get  started  and  you  are 
all  after  me. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  just  trying  to  help 
you. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You've  got  more  milli- 
metres than  inches. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  have  nothing  upstairs, 
that's  a  sure  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you 
throw  that  man  out? 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  varmints. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  In  all  due  respect,  I  think 
the  federal  government  could  spend  money 
more  wisely  than  to  bring  something  as 
foolish  as  this  in,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  think  it  was  relatives  of  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  who   started  it   all. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Your  friend  Bob  Andras 
wouldn't  do  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Pierre  is  the  member's 
friend,  not  mine.  The  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  never  left  the  farm  and 
doesn't  know   what  happened. 

But  in  all  due  respect,  I  wish  to  voice  my 
displeasure.  I  think  the  money  that  the  fed- 
eral government  spent  could  have  been  spent 
on  something  more  useful.  Unfortunately  our 
government  has  to  follow  and  I  have  to 
follow  the  government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Weakness. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Nobody  is  going  to  follow 
you  anywhere. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  debate  for  a  person  coming  from 
an  industry  that  has  been  involved  in  the 
metric  type  of  measuring  to  a  much  greater 
degree  across  the  country  than  many  people 
in  the  Legislature  here  could  appreciate. 

I  am  suggesting  that  for  all  of  those  ma- 
chines that  some  of  the  members  referred  to 
on  the  farm,  as  well  as  our  automobiles  and 
everything  else  that  we  have,  when  they  go 
through  the  machine  shop  and  through  the 
hands  of  the  mechanics,  those  people  over 
the  years  have  had  to  change  every  one  of 
our  inches  into  thousandths  and  go  to  a 
metric-type  measuring  device  and  change  it 
back  in  every  instance. 

In  industry,  yes,  even  in  land  surveying, 
they  have  to  divide  the  foot  into  tenths  so 
they  could  conveniently  do  their  calcula- 
tions. Going  into  advanced  chemistry  dealing 
with  centigrade  temperatures,  the  very  in- 
volved scientific  areas  have  been  metricated 
for  many  years.  It's  a  great  inconvenience  in 
all  of  those  trades  and  all  of  those  various 
aspects  that  have  done  it  over  these  years  to 
continue  without  having  a  complete  immer- 
sion. It's  the  only  way  to  go. 

You  have  seen  the  Americans  now,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  politician  has  been  bent  to  the 
public    will   and    they   are    going   to    extend 


metrication  over  many  more  years.  I  think 
that  that's  just  delaying  and  putting  extra 
costs  into  a  system  that  has  to  come  sooner 
or  later.  In  fact  there  are  so  many  aspects  of 
our  society  that  are  not  quite  obvious  to 
most  people  that  have  had  to  go  that  route 
for  many  years  and  have  made  the  conver- 
sion twice  instead  of  once. 

I,  for  one,  am  very  pleased  that  we  have 
seen  fit  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  as  it 
were,  to  take  complete  immersion  in  a  sys- 
tem that  is  definitely  better  for  all  of  us. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  it's  happening  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  express  a  few  words.  I  suppose  prog- 
ress is  never  made  without  some  kind  of 
injury  being  inflicted  upon  a  few.  I  feel, 
like  so  many  in  the  opposition,  that  in  the 
progress  that  I  think  this  bill  will  bring 
about,  it's  going  to  injure  the  hearts  of  a 
great  many  of  us.  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
there  were  as  many  traditionalists  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  as  there  are.  I 
was  quite  surprised. 

I  might  have  expected  it  from  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  he  is  always  quite 
conservative  in  his  approach  to  things.  But 
I  was  most  delighted  to  find  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  had  such  respect  for  the 
things  of  old  English  tradition.  I  don't  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  when  we  try  to 
translate  Shakespeare  in  the  future,  when  we 
have  to  translate  those  beautiful  lines  of 
Shakespeare  into  the  metric  system.  It  will 
of    course    be    a    little    difficult. 

Mr.  Foulds:  When  we  get  to  metric  time, 
it  is  going  to  be  even  more  difficult. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Metric  time  will  be  more 
difficult  still. 

Those  I  am  really  feeling  sorry  for  tonight 
are  the  many  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion across  this  fine  province.  For  years  we 
used  to  search  titles  under  the  basis  of 
chains  and  links.  There  used  to  be  100  links 
in  a  chain,  or  6.6  inches,  and  when  I 
travelled  across  the  country,  as  I  do,  out  in 
the  various  rural  areas  of  this  province— and 
I  love  to  travel  the  roads  of  the  rural  areas— 
I  used  to  be  able  to  tell  how  far  I  had  gone. 
I  knew  that  every  time  I  crossed  a  con- 
cession I  had  gone  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
A  mile  and  a  quarter  was  just  a  nice  even 
100  chains.  But  now  when  I  travel  the  rural 
roads  of  this  province  I  don't  know  how  I 
am  going  to  figure  those  distances  in  the 
metric  system. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  have  some  way 
of  not  only  transferring  feet  to  metres  and 
metres    to    feet,    but    links   and    chains    into 
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the  metric  system.  It's  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
confusion  for  the  lawyers  of  this  province 
who  for  years  have  figured  out  their  metes 
and  bounds  descriptions  on  the  basis  of  links 
and  chains  and  rods  and  other  such  old 
measurements.  I  hope  all  of  us  when  we 
support  this  bill,  as  I  am  afraid  I  am  duty 
bound  to  do,  will  all  have  a  tear  in  our 
hearts  for  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  trying 
to  find  the  reason  why  this  bill  is  coming  in 
and  why  we  are  changing  everything  from 
pounds  to  grams  and  kilograms,  from  miles 
to  kilometres  and  from  yards  to  metres  and 
so  on.  I  was  wondering  if  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  events  of  last  Sunday  at  the 
CNE  stadium. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  Toronto  have 
suffered  for  the  past  26  years  without  being 
able  to  get  a  football  team  to  make  10  yards 
and  three  downs  and  be  able  to  get  110  yards 
down  the  field.  I  somehow  wonder  if  this  is 
a  way,  by  converting  yards  to  metres,  and  if 
the  opposition  has  to  make  10  metres — 

Mr.  Eaton:  Argos  still  won't  make  it. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  — instead  of  10  yards, 
maybe  the  Argo  defence  can  hold  them. 
Maybe  this  is  the  way  of  having,  finally,  a 
winning  football  team  within  the  confines  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Don't  hold  your  breath. 

Mr.  Wildman:  A  metric  football  field  is 
100  metres  long. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Although  it  doesn't  cover 
it  in  the  bill,  and  the  act  only  covers  govern- 
ment matters  I  would  hope  that  converting — 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Settle  down;  this  is  Roten- 
berg's  idea  of  humour. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Well  those  members  who 
come  from  London  who  have  tried  to  get  a 
football  team  in  the  CFL  have  been  greatly 
unsuccessful  and  are  kind  of  jealous  of  a 
football  team. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  London  won  as  many  games 
as  Toronto  this  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Call  them  the  London  Mil- 
lionaires. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  The  London  Millionaires. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  trade  the 
Toronto    Argonauts    to    London,    Ontario — 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  principle  of  the  bill 
is  the  member  speaking  to? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  am  speaking  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  converts  yards  to  metres. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Convert  the  Argos  into 
something  else. 


Mr.  Rotenberg:  Very  simply,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  converting  yards  to  metres  we  may  be 
able  to  convert  the  Argos  to  a  winning  team. 
We  have  tried  everything  else  maybe  this 
will  work. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  will  never  help. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  respond  to  the  comments  raised  by 
the  honourable  members  who  spoke  on 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  and  I  will  attempt 
to  answer  the  questions  that  were  raised.  I 
really  appreciate  the  interest  and  debate 
from  the  various  members  of  the  House  on 
both  sides. 

For  the  member  for  Lincoln,  perhaps  I 
could  indicate  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
United  States  is  now  moving,  and  that  Can- 
ada has  moved  and  we  at  the  provincial  level 
are  attempting  to  support  the  conversion  to 
the  metric  system,  is  that  many  countries  now 
demand  that  statistics  as  far  as  import  items 
are  concerned  be  in  the  metric  system.  I 
believe  New  Zealand  prohibits  any  imports 
unless  they  are  based  on  the  metric  system. 

I  could  perhaps  comment,  too,  that  the 
hat  of  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
will  now  be  known  as  a  4.5-litre  hat  rather 
than  a  10-gallon  hat. 

The  member  for  Lincoln  commented  on 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  building  code 
— whether  we  would  still  be  referring  to  two- 
by-fours — and  what  effect  this  would  have  on 
municipal  bylaws,  zoning  bylaws,  et  cetera. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  building  code 
can  be  amended  by  regulation  to  deal  with 
these  changes  and  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system;  and  of  course  municipalities  will  have 
the  power  to  amend  their  municipal  bylaws 
so  that  they  may  conform  as  well. 

I  might  say,  incidentally,  and  I  will  likely 
deal  with  this  a  little  later,  that  we  are  not, 
I  feel,  moving  too  quickly.  The  member  for 
Port  Arthur  raised  that  question.  I  will  per- 
haps comment  a  little  later  on  that  too,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  but  three 
countries  in  the  world  are  now  using  the 
metric  system  or  are  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting. The  three  countries  are  three  small 
countries  in  the  Pacific  islands.  Any  country 
that  is  of  an  industrial  nature  certainly  has 
to  take  these  steps  in  order  to  continue  its 
world  trade. 
[10:15] 

The  member  for  Algoma  made  several 
comments,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  them. 
I  believe  his  first  comment  was  on  the  Drain- 
age Act— I  may  not  have  them  in  the  right 
order;  yes,  there  is  a  change  in  numbers.  We 
don't  intend  to  alter  the  intent  of  the  clauses 
but  these  are  to  have  them  conform  or  keep 
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them  in  line  with  definitions  contained  in 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act  where  600  feet  is 
converted  to  200  metres. 

I  believe  the  honourable  member  also 
raised  the  question  about  why  some  of  the 
conversions  are  done  accurately  and  why 
some  of  them  are  rounded  figures.  I  think  he 
raised  a  question  under  the— I  just  forget  the 
section— dealing  with  the  Dog  Licensing  and 
Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Protection  Act.  While 
the  exact  conversion  is  22.67618  kilograms 
this  has  been  adjusted  to  25  kilograms  for 
ease  of  use.  The  amendment  is  not  related 
to  any  current  conversions  in  the  private 
sector  and  it  will  not  be  proclaimed  until 
the  marketing  of  poultry  is  conducted  in 
kilograms. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He's  talking  us  out  of  this. 
We  were  going  to  support  it  but  not  any 
more. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Blame  Nixon. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  As  has  been  said,  each 
ministry  at  the  appropriate  time,  from  input 
from  the  private  sector  or  that  sector  of  the 
economy,  will  proclaim  the  acts  following 
the  timetable  set  out  by  them  and  recom- 
mended by  them. 

IVlr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Even  the  tea  bags;  less 
tea  in  the  tea  bags. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Pity. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Again,  as  I  say,  some 
figures  must  be  exact,  those  dealing  with  the 
actual  sale  of  an  article,  while  other  figures 
can  be  rounded  off  for  a  matter  of  sim- 
plicity. 

I  believe  the  member  for  Algoma  also 
commented  on  the  discrepancy,  or  what  he 
termed  the  discrepancy,  or  the  large  increase 
relating  to  the  deposit  under  the  Municipal 
Act.  I  point  out  that  this  is  a  deposit.  It  is 
refundable  to  the  contractor.  I  suppose  that 
if  the  deposit  were  forfeited,  the  cost  of 
doing  business  as  far  as  the  municipalities 
are  concerned  is  increasing  each  year  and 
it  makes  some  sense  to  increase  it.  This 
happened  to  be  the  figure  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  came 
up  with. 

Mr.  Wildman:  So  it  is  a  money  bill. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  It's  not  in  one  sense  of 
the  word.  I  think  that  is  highly  debatable. 
We  won't  take  the  time  of  the  House  at  this 
time  to  do  that. 

Again  I  say  that  while  each  bill— I  think 
the  member  for  Algoma  did  raise  this— has 
some  differences,  the  ministry  responsible  had 
its  own  choice  as  to  how  it  would  round 
out  the  various  figures.  This  was  done  also 


in  consultation  with  the  other  ministries  be- 
fore the  final  bill  was  drafted. 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur  wondered  if 
we  were  not  moving  too  quickly.  I'd  just  like 
to  mention  to  him  that  the  United  States 
government,  as  far  back  as  1866,  made  the 
metric  system  legal  for  all  purposes  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  progressing 
and  updating  it  until  finally  they  passed  an 
act  establishing  the  metric  system.  The  metric 
act  was  passed  in  December  1975. 

We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  moving  at 
the  request  of  the  private  sector  or  the  vari- 
ous industries  within  our  country,  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  not  moving  ahead  of  them. 
So  no,  I  would  say  we  are  not  really  moving 
too  quickly. 

Before  I  comment  about  the  nostalgia 
which  I  think  we  all  share,  I  would  say  that 
I  think  we  are  all  concerned  that  the  con- 
sumer doesn't  lose  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
version, that  he  gets  his  fair  share  for  his 
dollar.  I  understand  that  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Drea)  has  made  it  one  of  his  challenges  to 
see  that  the  consumer  is  protected  when  the 
change  is  made  across  the  province. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  we  all  share  the 
nostalgia  of  an  era  which  is  ending.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  expressed  by  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  I  think,  though,  that 
the  new  system  will  be  much  simpler  to 
those  who  learn  it.  As  someone  said  to  me 
earlier  this  evening,  it's  much  simpler  some- 
times in  the  metric  system  to  multiply  by  10 
than  it  is  to  go  through  some  of  the  for- 
mulas and  ratios  we  learned  when  we  learned 
the  weights  and  measures  and  the  various 
scales  in  public  and  high  school. 

The  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
mentioned  it  would  be  particularly  confusing 
to  the  farmers.  I  have  farmers  in  my  area 
who  have  expressed  the  thought  to  me.  But 
I  believe  that  as  time  goes  on  they  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  change.  The  technol- 
ogy, as  far  as  the  type  of  equipment  and  the 
operating  of  it  are  concerned,  is  being 
changed  and  will  help  them  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

I  am  happy  that  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  sees  the  benefit  of  this  legislation,  the 
omnibus  bill.  In  a  highly  industrialized  com- 
munity such  as  Niagara  Falls  —  and  I  am 
personally  aware  it's  a  highly  industrialized 
community,  having  been  down  there  within 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  —  I  can  understand 
his  knowledge  of  this  and  his  support  be- 
cause where  there  is  a  large  industrial  base 
the  industrial  community  is  going  to  profit. 

To  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights,  I'm 
sorry,    I    do    not    have    any    solution    as    to 
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whether  this  bill  will  be  helpful  to  the  Argos. 
I  think  it  will  take  more  than  this  bill  to 
help  the  Argos. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It's  a  start. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Perhaps  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis),  who  is  a  supporter,  will  have 
some  legislation  or  some  comments  to  intro- 
duce that  will  be  more  helpful. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  It  will  take  more  than  that. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  need  more  than  a 
metric  ball. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  I  think  that  ends  my 
comments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wildman:  All  those  Americans  play- 
ing Canadian  ball  is  just  messing  it  up. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  I  would  hope  all  hon- 
ourable members  will  support  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY 

Resolutions  for  supply  for  the  following 
ministries  were  concurred  in  by  the  House: 

Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices; 

Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop- 
ment; 

Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  still  leaves  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  the  Ministry  of  En- 
ergy and  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  on  the  Order  Paper. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain  bills  in  her 
chambers. 

First  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are 
the  titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour 
has  assented: 

Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Training 
Schools  Act; 


Bill  115,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Mental  Health  Centres  Act; 

Bill  116,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Unified 
Family  Court  Act,  1976; 

Bill  117,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Institutions  Act; 

Bill  118,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Boarding  Homes  Act; 

Bill  119,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Provincial 
Courts  Act; 

Bill  120,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Day  Nur- 
series Act; 

Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Assessment 
Act; 

Bill  155,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  Act; 

Bill  156,  An  Act  to  render  immune  from 
Seizure  certain  Objects  of  Cultural  Signifi- 
cance brought  into  Ontario  for  Temporary 
Display  or  Exhibition; 

Bill  157,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income 
Tax  Act; 

Bill  158,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Gasoline 
Tax  Act,  1973; 

Bill  159,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act; 

Bill  173,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown 
Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act,   1972; 

Bill  188,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Residential 
Premises  Rent  Review  Act,  1975,  second 
session; 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Mac- 
donald  Stewart  Community  Art  Centre; 

Bill  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Ottawa; 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Ottawa 
Charitable  Foundation; 

Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town- 
ship of  Longueuil; 

Bill  Pr42,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Mississauga; 

Bill  Pr47,  An  Act  to  revive  Five-O  Taxi 
Limited; 

Bill  Pr49,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough 
of  Scarborough; 

Bill  Pr50,  An  Act  to  revive  Homem  aster 
Improvements  Limited. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:26  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10:03  a.m. 
Prayers. 

ACCESS  TO 
REHABILITATION  CENTRE 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
on  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  believe  that  my 
rights  as  a  member  of  this  chamber  have 
been  abused  this  morning,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  when  we  tried  to  arrange  for  my 
legislative  assistant  to  visit  the  Downsview 
Rehabilitation  Centre  to  talk  to  a  constituent 
who  is  having  problems  with  his  compensa- 
tion case,  my  assistant  was  refused  admission 
to  the  Downsview  centre  by  officials  at  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  I  believe 
that  is  a  right  of  members  in  this  chamber, 
and  indeed  a  right  of  injured  workers  to 
be  represented  by  members  or  their  represen- 
tatives. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  intend 
to  deal  with  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with 
it  now.  I  will  look  into  it. 

[Later] 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  regret  that  earlier  at  the 
beginning  of  question  period  I  was  not  here 
when  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  raised 
the  question  of  privilege.  I  would  like  to 
thank  him  for  coming  over  and  indicating 
to  me  the  matter  he  was  concerned  about. 
I  would  first  of  all  give  some  information  to 
him  that  I  have  obtained  from  the  board 
about  the  particular  incident  and  then  I 
would  like  to  make  my  own  comments  on  it. 

I  am  advised  that  the  member's  legislative 
assistant  spoke  to  a  Mr.  Hutchinson  who  is 
the  claims  co-ordinator  at  Downsview  Hos- 
pital. She  indicated  she  wished  to  interview 
three  people.  I  am  advised  he  asked  her  for 
the  names  and  claim  numbers  of  the  people 
and  why  she  wished  to  see  them. 

I  am  also  told  she  didn't  have  such  names 
or  claim  numbers,  at  which  point  she  was  told 
arrangements  for  the  visits  would  have  to  be 
made  through  the  general  administration 
office  of  the  hospital.  According  to  the  board 
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she  was  never  told  she  could  not  visit  the 
hospital,  just  that  it  had  to  be  cleared  with 
the  administration  office. 

In  addition  to  that  I  would  however  like 
to  tell  the  member  that  I  personally  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  a  patient  at  Downsview 
Hospital  should  not  have  the  right  to  see 
visitors  of  his  or  her  choice  whenever  he 
or  she  wishes,  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rehabilitation  program  that's  taking 
place  at  that  hospital.  I  will  make  sure  it 
doesn't  happen  in  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  might.  First  of  all,  my  informa- 
tion is  different  from  the  minister's,  but  we 
can  clarify  that,  I'm  sure.  Secondly,  I  would 
agree  with  the  minister  that  Downsview 
Rehabilitation  Centre  is  a  rehabilitation 
centre,  not  a  jail  in  which  people  are  pre- 
vented from  seeing  people  who  want  to 
visit  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  very 
well  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  process  to  have 
people  such  as  MPPs  and  their  representatives 
visit  and  talk  to  some  of  the  people  in  the 
centre. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  the  Minister  of 
Labour  would  make  a  general  ruling,  a  direc- 
tive, to  the  compensation  board  that  this 
should  not  be  treated  as  an  isolated  case. 
The  entire  policy  should  be  changed  so  that 
the  members'  privileges  and  the  privileges 
of  injured  workers  do  not  continue  to  be 
abused. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  ascertain  if  there 
is  any  policy  such  as  the  one  the  member 
referred  to.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  to  him 
there  is  no  reason  I  can  possibly  conceive  of 
why  a  patient  in  any  hospital  should  not 
have  the  right  to  see  a  visitor  of  his  choice, 
so  long  as  it  doesn't  interfere  with  his  treat- 
ment program  or  his  rehabilitation. 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  wonder,  sir,  if  I  might  ask  for 
your  assistance? 

You  recall  that  yesterday  I  raised  some 
matters  on  a  point  of  order  pertaining  to 
the  rules  as  they  were  being  applied  to  the 
private  members'  hour  and  the  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  block  the  passage  of  a  bill. 
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I  wonder,  in  the  light  of  the  controversy 
which  is  ongoing  as  it  applies  to  the  private 
members'  hour  and  the  use  of  the  blocking 
mechanism,  and  in  the  light  of  the  ambiguity 
between  various  sections  of  the  rules,  if  you 
would  consider,  with  the  support  of  the 
House,  referring  that  matter  to  the  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee?  This  would  be 
not  only  for  consideration  in  the  fullness  of 
time  but  as  a  matter  of  some  priority.  Per- 
haps they  might  report  back  to  the  House 
on  whether  or  not  the  rules  are  as  they  are 
being  interpreted,  and  therefore  the  way  in 
which  yesterday's  debate  was  concluded,  was 
correct. 

They  could  also  make  recommendations  as 
to  how  the  rules  might  be  changed  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  desire  of  members  to  reach 
different  conclusions  on  private  members' 
hours  and  determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  conflict  between  various  sections  of  the 
rules  as  they  are  applied  to  both  the  private 
members'  hour  and  to  other  business  before 
the  House.  Maybe  they  could  report  back 
before  the  end  of  this  session  in  order  that 
we  can  determine  what  course  of  action 
might  be  followed  for  any  future  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  remind  the  honour- 
able member  that  there  is  an  ongoing  re- 
view at  the  present  time.  All  I  can  say  to 
the  honourable  member  is  all  of  the  rules 
are  already  there.  It's  an  ongoing  process. 
It's  my  understanding  they  meet  twice  a 
week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  attended  last 
Monday  evening  myself.  It's  an  all-party 
committee.  It's  a  very  active  committee.  I 
think  they  are  attacking  the  problem  very, 
very  diligently  and  I  will  be  as  anxious  as 
the  honourable  member  to  see  what  kind  of 
recommendations  they  bring  in  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  hope  I  am  correct  in  the 
statement  that  we  were  informed  at  the  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee  it  was  the  govern- 
ment's position  that  if  a  private  member's 
bill  did  not  conform  with  government  policy 
they,  as  a  practice,  blocked  it.  There  is  a 
certain  rationale  to  that.  The  thing  that  has 
me  completely  puzzled  about  procedures  yes- 
terday was  that  the  bill  did  conform  with 
government  policy,  if  you  take  into  account 
the  amendment  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Therefore  there  appears  to  be  some  mis- 
understanding as  to  what  is  the  government's 
approach.  If  a  private  member's  bill  is  not  in 
conflict  with  government  policy  presumably 
it  can  go  through. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  What  does  that  have  to 
do  with  the  point  of  order? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  to  do  with  the 
point  of  order  in  that  we  are  referring  it  to 
the  procedural  affairs  committee.  If  the  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee  has  no  guidance  as 
to  when  a  bill  is  blocked  from  the  govern- 
ment's side  then  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  operate.  And  we  were  told  that  it  was 
blocked  only  if  it  was  in  conflict  with 
government  policy. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  That's  not  procedure.  That 
is  a  matter  of  government  policy. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  A  question  of  integrity 
of  this  chamber— that's  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  any  detail,  but  as  I  recall  the  debate 
yesterday  the  bill  that  the  House  had  to 
deal  with  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  at  least 
one  particular  and  that  would  have  re- 
quired it  to  go  to  committee.  I  have  to  deal 
with  what  is  before  the  House  and,  of  course, 
it  didn't  come  to  a  vote.  That  is  something 
the  procedural  affairs  committee  will  have 
to  take  into  consideration  and  bring  back 
for  recommendation  to  this  House. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

FOOD  PRICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  officials  of 
my  ministry  have  now  completed  a  thorough 
review  of  beef  prices  in  Ontario  and  I  have 
the  full  details  to  report  to  the  Legislature. 
That  review  was  dictated  by  questions  by 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  on 
October  26  and  by  the  House  leader  on 
November  9. 

During  1975  and  1976  the  retail  price  of 
beef  in  Toronto  was  relatively  stable  while 
the  spread  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  fluctuated  between  12  and  31  cents 
per  pound.  The  Toronto  spread  was  the 
narrowest  of  major  Canadian  cities.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1977,  consumers  benefited 
when  highly  competitive  market  conditions 
and  supermarket  price  wars  reduced  the 
spread  to  a  low  of  11  cents.  At  that  point 
supermarkets  weren't  even  covering  the  cost 
of  their  beef  operations. 

The  subsidization  of  beef  costs  by  other 
meat  products  or  operations  could  not  con- 
tinue for  long.  Through  the  latter  part  of 
1977  and  into  1978  the  spread  started  to 
widen.  This  move  coincided  with  the  rise  in 
beef  prices  at  the  producer's  level,  result- 
ing in  a  dramatic  rise  in  prices  at  the  retail 
counter.  In  June  1978  the  Ontario  price  for 
a  reconstituted  carcass  peaked  at  $2.26  per 
pound  and  the  spread  widened  to  52  cents, 
about  double  the  1975-76  average  spread. 
In    subsequent    months,    however,    consumer 
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resistance  effected  a  modest  decline,  but  still 
above  the  30  cent  spread  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  cover  operating  costs. 

Our  review  of  1978  prices  in  Ontario  at 
the  producer,  processor  and  retailer  levels 
shows  that  the  largest  dollar  increases 
occurred  at  the  producer  level.  This  rise  was 
prompted  by  the  sharply  rising  cost  of  animal 
production  which,  according  to  the  Statistics 
Canada  index,  rose  from  174.8  to  199.2 
between  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
1978  in  eastern  Canada.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  a  calf  to  the  farmer  doubled  from 
1977.  In  fact,  there  is  a  short  supply  of 
cattle  and  it  will  take  almost  two  years  to 
restore  the  depleted  supply. 

Although  the  Toronto  market  experienced 
a  greater  divergence  in  spread  than  elsewhere, 
it  remained  the  lowest  in  Canada.  A  price 
survey  of  five  cities  conducted  by  the  ministry 
over  the  past  two  years,  which  is  corroborated 
by  CPI  figures  for  urban  centres,  shows  that 
Toronto  beef  prices  are  consistently  lower 
than,  or  as  low  as,  those  of  other  Canadian 
cities. 

Comprehensive  data  is  not  available  to 
determine  the  profitability  or  lack  of  it  of 
meat  departments  in  food  chain  stores.  The 
Retail  Council  of  Canada  provided  us  with 
a  sample  of  a  typical  store,  constructed 
from  data  obtained  from  food  chain  com- 
panies. The  sample  store  operated  at  a  gross 
margin  of  21.6  per  cent  of  sales  and  after-tax 
profit  of  0.7  per  cent  of  sales.  Within  this 
store,  the  meat  department  operated  at  a 
net  loss  of  7.6  per  cent  of  sales  due  to  the 
cost  of  equipment,  high  wages  paid  for 
skilled  labour  and  low  margins. 

Although  some  chains  have  a  province- 
wide  pricing  policy,  while  others  use  regional 
pricing,  surveys  in  other  Canadian  cities  be- 
tween April  and  June  1978  indicate  that  beef 
prices  followed  the  Toronto  trend. 

Our  review  of  price  increases  in  Ontario 
does  not  point  to  profiteering  by  any  sector 
in  the  beef  process.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
bination of  external  factors,  such  as  the  drop 
in  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  and  internal 
factors,  such  as  the  rise  in  operation  costs, 
resulted  in  a  45  per  cent  increase  in  price 
for  the  consumer  between  June  1977  and 
June  1978.  Yet  Ontario  consumers  should 
also  be  made  aware  that  in  relation  to 
disposable  income,  they  are  paying  equivalent 
beef  prices  to  those  of  1975. 

I  think  our  review  shows  that  consumer 
resistance  definitely  does  affect  prices.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  the  government's  role 
to  fix  prices  of  beef,  turkey  or  any  other 
food  item,  but  I  do  believe  that  outside  of 
the  framework  of  a  collectivized  society,  the 


balance  in  an  orderly,  fair  marketplace  de- 
pends upon  a  well-informed  consumer.  That 
is  government's  role  when  it  comes  to  food 
prices.  We  will  give  consumers  the  facts  they 
need  to  affect  prices  and  we  will  also  monitor 
the  pricing  of  major  food  items  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  consumer  exploitation. 

Before  closing,  I  don't  like  to  give  free 
plugs  to  newspapers;  I  gave  one  yesterday. 
I  would  commend  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
read  the  fact  that  beef  prices  are  coming 
down. 

ENERGY  PRICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  should  like  to  advise  the 
House  as  to  Ontario's  position  on  the  natural 
gas  incentive  pricing  agreement  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  between  the  federal 
government  and  Alberta. 

While  the  details  of  the  agreement  are 
sketchy,  we  understand  the  agreement  in- 
cludes the  following:  A  block  of  gas  over 
and  above  present  sales  will  be  made  avail- 
able at  an  incentive  price;  no  volume  on 
this  block  has  been  suggested.  Alberta  would 
retain  the  85  per  cent  index  to  crude  oil  for 
gas  presently  being  sold  in  Canada  and  would 
price  the  incremental  gas  at  75  per  cent  of 
crude  oil.  The  incentive  pricing  would  be 
available  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years, 
probably  five  years;  this  period  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Alberta  would  impose  no 
conditions  as  to  how  the  gas  should  be  priced 
beyond  the  Alberta  border. 
[10:15] 

Ontario  favours  lower  natural  gas  prices 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  initiatives  currently 
under  way.  We  must  be  cautious,  however, 
because  of  some  of  the  implications  of  what 
is  being  proposed. 

It  would,  for  example,  appear  from  news- 
paper accounts  that  the  federal  government 
and  Alberta  have  established  a  joint  working 
group  to  "press  ahead  with  the  expansion 
of  the  natural  gas  pipeline  from  western 
Canada  which  now  ends  at  Montreal."  What 
that  means  we  don't  know,  but  I  have  made 
it  very  clear  to  both  the  federal  and  Alberta 
Ministers  of  Energy  that  Ontario  expects  to 
be  involved  in  any  discussions  on  matters 
which  might  impinge  on  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  in  this  province. 

Further,  it  seems  very  strange  to  us  that  at 
the  very  time  there  is  a  National  Energy 
Board  hearing  into  natural  gas  supply  and 
demand  which  is  looking  at  such  matters  as 
the  security  of  supply  for  existing  natural  gas 
customers,  the  federal  government  would 
appear  to  be  ignoring  the  deliberations  of  its 
own  board  and  pressing  ahead  regardless. 
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Ontario  does  not  believe  that  natural  gas 
should  be  priced  differently  to  different  mar- 
kets, customers,  or  regions.  In  other  words, 
we  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  a  single 
Alberta  border  price.  Each  market  should 
bear  an  appropriate  cost  for  transportation. 

A  corollary  to  this,  of  course,  is  our  firm 
belief  that  energy  policy  generally,  and  policy 
related  to  natural  gas  transportation  projects 
specifically,  should  address  economic  realities, 
not  political  expediencies.  This,  of  course, 
refers  specifically  to  current  proposals  that 
would  extend  natural  gas  service  to  those 
parts  of  eastern  Canada  not  now  served. 

Clearly,  Ontario  has  no  wish  to  deny  any 
part  of  Canada  the  benefits  of  natural  gas. 
Having  said  that,  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
appropriate  for  those  who  would  promote 
the  expansion  of  natural  gas  eastward  to  sell 
Canadians  on  projects  which  are  clearly  un- 
economic. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  a  pipeline  extension 
eastward  would  not  be  economic.  As  a  result, 
various  schemes  are  proposed  to  cushion  the 
burden  of  the  construction  and,  presumably, 
the  transportation  costs. 

Even  if  one  bought  the  idea  that  a  pipeline 
to  eastern  Canada  is  desirable  the  question  is: 
Who  should  subsidize  such  a  venture?  There 
are  three  obvious  sources.  It  would  either 
be:  all  Canadians,  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment's tax  revenue;  the  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, as  a  result  of  lower  net-backs  for  the 
natural  gas  sold— 

Mr.  Martel:  And  then  sell  it  as  we  did  last 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —or  existing  customers, 
mainly  in  Ontario,  through  their  paying  higher 
transportation  charges  and,  therefore,  higher 
natural  gas  rates,  or  some  combination  of 
these.  We  do  not  believe  existing  customers 
should  be  asked  to  pay  higher  and  inequita- 
ble transportation  charges. 

There  are  a  number  of  principles  any  in- 
centive pricing  scheme  must  be  measured 
against,  including:  it  must  be  equitable  to 
existing  customers;  it  must  not  detract  from 
the  security  of  supply  of  existing  customers; 
it  must  be  equitable  as  between  consuming 
provinces  and  regions;  it  must  be  simple  to 
administer;  and  it  must  not  be  used  to  subsi- 
dize uneconomic  ventures. 

I  would  like  to  assure  members  that  my 
ministry  is  very  much  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions and  will  be  working  with  the  Alberta 
and  federal  governments  to  ensure  that  the 
interests  of  Ontario's  consumers  are  protected. 

ONTARIO  SCIENCE  CENTRE 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  inform  the  members  of  the 


Legislature  that  one  of  Ontario's  most  inno- 
vative and  successful  educational  programs 
has  recorded  yet  another  milestone. 

On  November  29,  Lori  Morris  became  the 
two  millionth  student  to  visit  the  Ontario 
Science  Centre  during  the  past  nine  years 
under  the  centre's  school  visit  program.  To 
commemorate  the  event,  Miss  Morris  was 
given  a  10-year  pass  to  the  centre  and  also 
an  aluminum  bottle  which  was  produced  on 
the  centre's  computer-controlled  lathe.  The 
member  for  Mississauga  South  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Education,  presented  the  mementos  to  Miss 
Morris,  who  is  a  grade  13  student  at  the 
Kenner  Collegiate  and  Vocational  Institute  in 
Peterborough. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  has  been  aching 
to  make  a  speech  all  week  and  now  she  has 
finally  got  a  goodie. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  fact,  about  one 
third  of  the  two  million  students  who  have 
visited  the  centre  are  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, indicating  the  serious  educational  value 
of  the  science  centre  school  visit  program. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  indicates  the  irrelevancy 
of  the  statements. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  For  instance,  the 
Kenner  students  had  come  to  the  science 
centre  for  a  program  on  electron  microscopy, 
just  one  of  the  more  than  100  special  edu- 
cational programs  offered  in  Toronto  and 
150  other  locations  throughout  the  province. 

Further,  staff  of  the  centre  conduct  pro- 
fessional development  day  seminars  and  this 
year  alone  they  helped  about  4,500  teachers 
to  teach  science  courses  in  this  province. 

In  total,  about  15  million  persons  have 
benefited  from  science  centre  programs. 
Twelve  million  have  attended  the  centre 
itself,  and  another  three  million  have  visited 
one  of  the  four  travelling  exhibitions. 

On  behalf  of  those  children,  their  teachers 
and  school  trustees,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  (Mr.  Baetz)  and  that  ministry 
for  making  a  unique  educational  resource 
available  to  the  school  children  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Deans:  Come  on.  Quit  patting  each 
other  on  the  back.  What  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
What  an  abuse  of  time.  I'd  like  to  get  up 
and  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  was  such  an  important  state- 
ment and  I  haven't  received  a  copy  of  it. 
Would  the  minister  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
one.  I  would  not  want  to  go  without  having 
one. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  a  point  of  order? 
Mr.  Martel:  It  certainly  is.  I  need  a  copy 
of  that  report. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:   You  will  get  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  the  condition  you 
read  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  so  important  I  would 
put  it  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wish  I  could  make  a  state- 
ment about  something  important. 

Hon.    Miss   Stephenson:    You   didn't   listen 

yesterday. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  listen  every  day;  I  even 
listened  today. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

TRANSIT  FARES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications.  Did  I  disturb  the 
minister's  morning  nap?  Forgive  me. 

Would  the  minister  please  inform  the 
Legislature  as  to  what  discussions  are  under 
way  or  are  planned  with  Metro  Toronto 
and  the  TTC  regarding  the  question  of  fare 
increases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  My  ministry  officials  re- 
ceived their  first  submission  from  the  munici- 
pality of  Metro  Toronto  and  the  TTC,  I  be- 
lieve, just  before  noon  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  This  is  the  first  financial  submission 
we  have  received  from  the  TTC  for  the  1979 
year. 

Consequently,  we  have  had  very  little 
time  to  assess  the  submission,  but  I  believe 
the  first  meeting  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon between  senior  officials  from  the  minis- 
try and  officials  from  Metro.  I  have  had  a 
very  brief  report  on  that  meeting  this  morn- 
ing but  I  have  not  had  a  full  report  on  it. 
And,  of  course,  that  was  only  the  first  pre- 
liminary meeting. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  supplementary:  would 
the  minister  not  agree  that  the  continuing 
decline  in  ridership  might  only  be  further 
aggravated  by  an  increase  in  fare  and  would 
he  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  take 
immediate  steps  both  to  freeze  fares  and  to 
develop  a  different  funding  policy?  Does  he 
feel  that  a  fare  freeze  at  this  time,  at  least 
for  one  year,  might  well  be  at  least  a  partial 
solution  towards  this  very  serious  decline 
and  very  alarming  decline  in  ridership? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  realize  there  is  some 
decline  in  ridership  and  projected  ridership. 
I  don't  know  whether  this  is  as  serious  as  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  would  imply  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice. 


As  the  members  know,  a  few  years  ago 
this  government  did  freeze  transit  fares  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  was  government  policy 
at  that  time— a  policy  of  the  former  Treasurer, 
I  believe— and  it  was  a  decision  that  transit 
fares  would  be  kept  at  a  stable  level  for 
a  period  of  time.  The  financial  implications 
of  that  decision  were  such  that  neither  the 
province  nor  the  municipalities  could  live 
with  it  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  a  change 
in  policy  had  to  be  brought  about. 

Certainly,  my  officials  are  meeting  with 
Metro  Toronto  and  TTC  at  this  moment.  In 
fact,  we  are  taking  a  look  at  the  overall 
seriousness  of  the  transit  financing,  not  only 
in  Metro  Toronto,  because  I  don't  happen 
to  feel  that  is  the  only  place  in  Ontario. 
I  have  to  be  responsible  for  taking  a  look  at 
this  type  of  situation  for  all  transit  systems, 
and  not  just  in  Metro,  in  which  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  interested. 

Mr.  Philip:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  transportation  over  the  last  few  years 
has  accounted  for  a  decreasing  proportion 
of  the  total  budget,  does  the  minister  not 
feel  that  he  can  get  together  with  his  col- 
leagues and,  in  the  light  of  all  of  these 
recent  savings,  examine  the  possibility  that 
perhaps  more  money  could  be  put  into  the 
transportation  budget  and,  therefore,  that 
extra  subsidies  to  transportation  in  Toronto 
could  be  given  via  that  route? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  immediately, 
as  soon  as  I  obtain  the  Hansard  report  of 
the  honourable  member's  statement,  I  will 
have  Xerox  copies  made  and  deliver  them 
personally  to  the  Premier  and  the  Treasurer. 
I  thank  him  for  his  backing  for  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Now  we  know  what  the  prob- 
lem is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  there's  any  other  min- 
istry you  want  to  lobby  for— 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Recognizing  that  we  have  some 
very  serious  fiscal  restraint  programs  at  the 
moment  and  that  moneys  for  transit  are 
somewhat  limited,  would  the  minister  not 
agree  that  perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  devote 
more  money- 
Mr.  Speaker:  That  question  has  just  been 
asked. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  —to  conventional  means 
as  opposed  to  the  Urban  Transportation  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  the  Tom  Swift 
type  of  developments  that  they  have  been 
embarking  on  the  last  three  or  four  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  is  obvious. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  need  a  CNE  track  more 
than  we  need  a  fare  freeze,  I  suppose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Hamilton  is  going  to  be 
interested  in  the  intermediate-capacity  transit 
system  program. 

DEATH  OF  JENNIFER  McGILL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  ques- 
tion I  had  would  have  been  for  the  Attorney 
General,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  it  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  regarding  the  matter 
of  the  death  of  Jennifer  McGill,  whether  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  does  not  see 
the  potential  here  for  a  certain  conflict  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  role  and  the 
Solicitor  General  role. 

I  would  ask  him  specifically  to  address 
himself  to  the  comments  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  after  the  question  period  last 
Tuesday.  At  that  time  the  Attorney  General 
indicated  no  charges  were  laid  in  the  death 
of  Jennifer  McGill  even  though,  after  two 
months  of  police  work,  a  recommendation 
had  been  made  by  an  assistant  crown  attor- 
ney that  charges  be  laid,  but  that  assistant 
crown  changed  his  mind  a  week  later  and 
then  no  charges  were  laid  because  the  police 
evidence  apparently  was  not  sufficient. 

Could  the  provincial  secretary  comment 
on  this  situation  in  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  police  investigation  may  not  have  been 
sufficient  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crown 
declined  to  lay  charges  in  what  is  a  very 
important  and  very  concerning  matter?  Does 
he  not  see  some  potential  for  conflict?  And 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
would  not  appear  to  be  any  conflict  on  the 
basis  of  the  question  that  has  just  been  direct- 
ed to  me,  but  I  would  like  to  take  the 
question  as  notice  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
While  that  matter  is  being  reviewed,  could 
the  minister  find  out,  first  of  all,  on  what  basis 
did  the  assistant  crown,  after  two  months 
of  police  work,  say  that  charges  should  be 
laid? 

Then  on  what  basis  did  he  say  a  week 
later  that  they  should  not  be  laid?  The 
minister  said  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  cause 
of  death.  I  would  have  thought  that  was  an 
issue  about  which  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
soever,  given  the  pathological   evidence. 

Finally,  why  was  the  coroner  not  told  of 
the  decision  not  to  lay  charges?  Why  did  it 
take  some  several  months  after  that  before 
the    coroner   had   to   write   to   ask,   "What's 


going  on  in  this  case?"  What  was  the  reason 
for  that  delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  will  raise  these  concerns 
with  my  colleague  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry),  and  then  we  will  report  back  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
While  the  provincial  secretary  is  raising  those 
matters  with  the  Attorney  General,  I  wonder 
if  he  would  inquire  whether  in  fact  the  At- 
torney General  has  reviewed  the  evidence 
that  was  placed  before  the  assistant  crown 
attorney,  upon  which  he  made  his  initial  de- 
cision and  upon  which  he  made  his  subse- 
quent decision,  which  was  entirely  different. 
If  he  has  not,  would  he  then  undertake  to 
review  all  that  evidence  and  report  to  the 
House  why  he  decided  there  was  no  reason 
to  pursue  that  matter  further? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  draw 
those  concerns  to  the  attention  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  well. 

[10:301 

DILLON  REPORT 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion decline  in  the  Sudbury  basin  has  been 
4,865  since  the  layoffs  last  year;  and  that 
since  the  strike  the  rate  of  dropout  of  school 
children  has  been  100  a  month  in  the  separate 
school  system  and  about  90  with  the  board  of 
education;  and  because  of  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement that  the  federal  authorities  would 
not  proceed  with  the  Burwash  development, 
which  means  the  possibility  of  200  jobs  com- 
ing to  the  area  has  been  lost;  and  the  federal 
authorities'  decision  not  to  proceed  with  the 
data  centre- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  Martel:  —can  the  Premier  indicate  now 
if  he  is  prepared  to  table  the  Dillon  report 
on  the  multi-use  concept  for  Burwash? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honour- 
able member  really  has  sent  me  two  or  three 
notes— I  forget  how  many— as  to  whether  or 
not  I  could  make  the  Dillon  report  available 
to  him.  I  will  take  another  look  at  it  and 
perhaps  share  it  with  him,  or  table  it  here. 

The  report  contains  some  recommendations 
which  I  think  are  acceptable  to  this  govern- 
ment. But  as  the  honourable  members  knows, 
they  do  involve  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada.  The  announcements  yester- 
day that  certain  things  may  not  proceed,  of 
course,  are  a  part— as  I  recall  I  don't  have  the 
exact  number  of  recommendations  with  me— 
of  the  Dillon  report.  Certainly  I  will  take  a 
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look  at  it  and  see  whether  it  would  be  helpful 
to  table  it  or  to  have  some  discussion  here. 
I  apologize  to  the  honourable  member,  be- 
cause I  have  been  away  and  got  the  note  I 
think  last  Thursday  or  Friday.  I  shall  get  back 
at  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  the  Premier  indicate— 
I'm  sure  he  has  seen  the  document,  and  the 
cabinet  has  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it— 
what  recommendations,  if  any,  the  province  is 
prepared  to  undertake,  to  provide  not  only 
services  but  much-needed  jobs,  because  the 
facilities  are  already  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  tried  to  state  to  the 
honourable  member,  the  decision,  hopefully 
short  term,  of  the  government  of  Canada 
affects  those  parts  of  the  report  where  we 
would  also  be  involved;  I  don't  honestly  re- 
call, but  I  think  there  were  some  recom- 
mendations where  we  could,  and  I  think  are 
prepared  to  move  ahead  on  our  own  initiative. 
When  I  say  our  initiative,  it  may  be  the  re- 
gional municipality  of  Sudbury  as  well. 

I  will  have  those  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Does  the  Premier  recall  his 
1975  pre-election  promise  to  establish  in  the 
Sudbury  basin  a  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  rehabilitation  centre;  and  does  he  not 
think  that  the  Burwash  location,  with  the 
facilities  that  are  there  already  in  place, 
would  be  an  ideal  place  for  such  a  centre? 
Further,  would  he  ensure  this  time  that  when 
he  makes  such  a  promise  he  consults,  first  of 
all,  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
and  the  Minister  of  Labour,  which  he  didn't 
do  last  time;  and  secondly,  that  he  keeps 
his  promise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  always 
endeavour  to  keep  my  promises  and  I  find  it 
is  a  little  easier  in  this  party  to  do  that.  The 
member's  party  makes  a  lot  of  promises 
which,  fortunately  for  the  people  of  Ontario, 
it  is  never  in  a  position  to  have  to  keep. 
Thank  heaven  for  that.  I  can  think  of  some 
of  the  promises  the  member's  party  made 
over  the  years;  they  are  horrendous. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  was  not  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  wasn't  really,  was 
it,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  will  take  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  on  my 
feet  and  seeing  that  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Miss  Stephenson)  has  set  the  stage, 
I  should  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Cambridge  (Mr.  M.  Davidson)  on  his  ex- 
cellent bill  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  the  morning 
for  congratulations. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  contagious. 


Mr.  Speaker:  New  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
members  are  getting  a  contagious  disease 
of  wanting  to  communicate  good  news  to  the 
people  of  this  province,  I  think  it  is  great. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  they  would  pass  the  bill 
it  would  be  better  news. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  not  a  contagious  disease. 

GAINS  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Martel:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Treasurer,  since  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Maeck)  is  not  here,  is  it  the  province's 
intention  to  pass  on  the  $20  a  month  in 
OAS-GIS  to  our  senior  citizens  by  increasing 
the  ceiling  on  GAINS? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  it  will  be  passed 
through. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  The  increase 
by  the  federal  government  will  bring  the 
single  pensioner  to  an  income  of  $4,800  a 
year,  which  is  about  $800  less  than  what 
Statistics  Canada  defines  the  poverty  level 
to  be.  What  action  is  the  province  prepared 
to  undertake  on  its  own  to  make  up  the 
$800  difference  so  that  senior  single  citizens 
at  least  have  an  income  equivalent  to  the 
poverty  line? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Since  this  decision  was 
just  recently  made  by  cabinet,  I'd  like  the 
opportunity  for  either  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  or  myself  to  prepare  a  statement 
that  will  give  members  details. 

ENERGY  PRICES 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Energy.  I  listened  with  interest 
and  read  his  statement  with  regard  to  the  re- 
cent gas  incentive  pricing  agreement.  For- 
give me,  as  I'm  still  a  little  confused. 

The  minister  indicated  he'd  like  to  advise 
the  House  as  to  Ontario's  position.  In  read- 
ing the  statement,  I  can't  find  Ontario's 
position. 

Does  the  minister  understand  that  the  in- 
centive pricing  policy  being  introduced  is, 
in  fact,  a  volume  sales  policy  which  will  en- 
courage the  further  use  of  natural  gas?  Is 
he  prepared  to  put  before  the  federal  gov- 
ernment fairly  firmly  the  position  that  we 
in  Ontario  do  not  want  to  encourage  the 
further  exploitation  of  natural  gas  or  any 
other  energy  resources  until  such  time  as 
there  is  a  clear  understandable  policy  on  the 
use  of  all  energy? 

This  can  only  mean  that  in  some  point  in 
the  future  we  will  have  used  up  the  natural 
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gas  and  will  be  again  in  the  position  that 
we're  in  with  Ontario  Hydro  and  many 
others  of  trying  to  find  far  more  costly  al- 
ternatives to  replace  that  which  we've  already 
brought  to  people's  attention  and  made  them 
more- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked. 
Mr.  Deans:  —that  makes— eliminates  the 
use  of  it.  I'm  sorry,  I  got  muddled  up  in 
handling  that. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  In  everything. 
Mr.   S.   Smith:   Lougheed  wants  to  export 
the  stuff.  It's  better  to  use  it  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  My  statement  was  simply 

to  indicate  that  there  are  a  lot  of  questions 

for  which  we  would  like  answers.  There  are 

a   number   of  questions   as   yet  unanswered. 

Mr.   S.  Smith:  This  is  one  more 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Our  position  is  that  we 
would  like  to  know  what  the  plan  is  and 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  any  uneconomic 
expansion,  and,  secondly,  as  I  indicated 
about  reserves,  whether  this  is  going  to 
affect  the  long-term  supply  for  existing  users. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister help  me?  Am  I  correct  in  my  interpre- 
tation on  point  one  in  the  statement,  which 
said  that  a  block  of  gas  over  and  above 
present  sales  will  be  made  available  at  an 
incentive  price?  What  I  believe  that  means 
in  effect  is  that  anything  over  and  above 
what  they  currently  sell  will  be  made  avail- 
able at  a  cheaper  price.  That  means  that 
they're  going  to  encourage  the  volume  use 
of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  No.  They're  mixing  it  in. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  natural  gas  is  ultimately 
going  to  be  depleted. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They'll  mix  it  in  with  the 
existing  price  and  blend  it  so  everybody  will 
get  it  cheaper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That's  correct,  but  who  is 
going  to  pay  the  difference? 

BOISE  CASCADE  DISPUTE 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  in  regard  to  the  strike 
situation  at  Kenora  and  Fort  Frances.  In 
view  of  the  severity  of  the  events  there,  can 
the  minister  indicate  when  Mr.  Joyce  and 
Mr.  Lewis  will  be  reporting  back  to  him? 
Can  he  indicate  whether  these  gentlemen 
have  now  met  with  both  management  and 
the  union  side? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
ber for  the  conversations  we  frequently 
have  about  the  concerns  that  he  and  members 


of  all  parties  share  about  the  Boise  Cascade 
problem.  Because  of  the  concern  about  the 
potentially  volatile  nature  of  the  problem 
in  the  north,  I  met  with  both  parties.  Then 
we  appointed  a  disputes  advisory  committee, 
as  the  member  mentioned,  with  Stephen  Lewis 
and  Robert  Joyce  as  members. 

I've  been  in  touch  with  both  of  the  dis- 
pute advisory  members.  One  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  north.  I  understand  from  him 
and  from  the  other  member  they're  prepared 
now  to  proceed  with  more  intensive  discussions 
next  week  with  the  parties.  I  hope  that  will 
bring  about  some  resolution  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  May  I  ask,  by  way  of 
supplementary,  were  these  gentlemen  op- 
timistic that  a  voluntary  solution  could  be 
found?  Has  the  minister  put  any  time  limit  on 
their  reporting  to  him,  on  giving  him  a  final 
report  as  to  their  disposition  of  the  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I've  indicated  there  is 
an  imperative  sense  of  urgency  about  dealing 
with  the  matter,  but  have  not  set  time  limits. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  do 
that.  I  don't  think  that's  the  nature  of  the 
process. 

The  urgency  of  the  matter  has  been  made 
clear. 

Although  I  would  like  to  get  into  greater 
detail  about  the  nature  of  the  conversations 
I  have  had  with  the  parties,  I  honestly  don't 
feel  it  would  be  productive  to  the  negotiation 
process  to  get  into  that  in  the  House  today. 
I  hope  the  member  will  understand  that. 

CORONERS  BILL 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Deputy  Premier.  Can  the  Deputy  Premier, 
in  his  role  as  House  leader,  advise  us  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  the  Solicitor  General  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  Bill  186?  If  he 
has  done  so,  can  he  tell  us  whether  Bill  186 
will  be  introduced  into  the  House  some 
time  next  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  our  intention  to 
proceed  with  Bill  186.  The  actual  day  for 
second  reading  discussion  and  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  bill  awaits  my  discussion  with 
the  Solicitor  General.  He  is  out  of  the  prov- 
ince today  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
speak  to  him  since  we  discussed  this  matter 
yesterday.  But  it  is  our  intention  to  proceed 
with  Bill  186. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Supplementary:  Could 
I  have  the  House  leader's  assurance  that  Bill 
186  will  go  forward  next  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  I've  just  explained 
to  you,  if  the  Solicitor  General  is  available 
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next  week,  it  will  go  through  next  week.  It 
certainly  will  be  completed  before  proroga- 
tion. 

TEXACO  LAYOFFS 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  about  the  Texaco  layoffs 
in  Port  Credit.  In  view  of  the  reduction  in 
employment,  the  loss  of  160  jobs  at  Texaco, 
Port  Credit,  where  there  is  going  to  be  a 
cutback  from  250  jobs  to  only  90  jobs,  and 
although  the  company  has  contingency  plans, 
counselling  services  and  is  going  to  do  what 
it  can  to  help  place  these  persons  who  will 
lose  jobs,  would  the  minister  communicate 
with  Texaco,  Port  Credit,  and  offer  whatever 
services  he  can  to  assist  in  this  unfortunate 
situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
member  that  we  will  indeed  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  company,  if  members 
of  my  staff  have  not  already  been. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  as  I'm  sure  the 
member  knows,  that  I'm  told  the  company 
is  going  to  considerable  effort  to  try  and 
help  the  situation.  It's  canvassing  the  area 
to  see  what  alternative  employment  might 
be  available  and  is  trying  to  help  place  dis- 
placed workers.  It  is  setting  up  a  voluntary 
assistance,  early  retirement  program  for 
workers  who  are  55  years  or  older,  which  will 
provide  benefits  other  than  those  in  the 
regular  pension  scheme.  In  addition,  it  is 
setting  up  an  employee  counselling  service  to 
make  sure  everyone  is  aware  of  his  benefits. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  we're  certainly 
more  than  willing  and  anxious  to  assist  in 
any  relocation  process. 

MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  BRANCH 

Mr.  Epp:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing:  Did  the  Minister  of  Housing  re- 
ceive a  letter  dated  October  12,  1978,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  a  former  employee,  which 
made  certain  allegations  and  drew  the  minis- 
ter's attention  to  matters  relating  to  the  man- 
agement systems  branch?  If  so,  what  action 
has  the  minister  taken  with  regard  to  matters 
mentioned  in  that  letter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'm  not  aware  of  the 
letter  that  was  sent,  whether  it  was  sent  to 
me  directly  or  to  the  ministry's  office.  If  the 
member  wishes  to  give  me  a  copy,  if  he  has 
one,  I  would  be  glad  to  review  it  and  report 
back. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  understand  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed  to  the   Minister  of  Housing.   If  the 
minister  is  able  to  find  the  letter,  will  the 
minister  table  the  letter? 
[10:45] 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  certainly  would  not 
take  that  position  this  morning  until  I  see 
exactly  what  is  in  the  letter  and  what  the  in- 
formation happens  to  be.  The  member  might 
appreciate  that  I  have  no  responsibility  for 
the  Canadian  postal  service  whether  it  gets 
to  the  member's  office  faster  than  it  does  to 
mine,  I  have  no  reason  to  say  that  it  is  not 
coming  to  my  office.  At  the  moment  it  is  not 
with  me.  I  don't  intend  to  table  it  until  I 
know  exactly  what  it  includes. 

COFFEE  PRICES 

Mr.  Swart:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 
In  view  of  the  report  of  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Inflation  and  Productivity  that  part 
of  the  blame  for  the  rapid  increase  in  food 
prices  is  the  soaring  profits  of  food  and  bever- 
age manufacturers,  and  in  view  of  the  minis- 
ter's outspoken  condemnation  of  the  coffee 
companies  a  year  ago  when  he  agreed  with 
my  colleague  from  Etobicoke  and  myself— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  never  agreed  with  the 
member  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Swart:  —that  there  was  a  ripoff  in 
coffee  prices,  what  steps  has  he  taken  to 
reduce  those  ripoff  prices  since  he's  been 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations? 

An  hon  member:  Nothing. 

Mr.  Conway:  Tell  them  to  drink  something 
else.  Tell  them  to  drink  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Once  again  I  guess  I  live 
right.  On  Monday  the  member  who  just  asked 
that  question  produced  a  press  release  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  about  the  prices. 

He  didn't  even  have  the  courtesy  to  give 
it  to  me. 

Mr.  Handleman:  He  never  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  My  economist  was  very 
upset  on  Monday.  She  couldn't  understand 
why  a  member  would  do  that.  He  wasn't  in 
the  House.  He  made  announcements  outside 
the  door. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  was  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
How  can  he  be  in  both  places  at  the  same 
time? 

Hon  Mr.  Drea:  My  economist  was  upset  on 
Monday.  She  couldn't  understand  how  some- 
body could  do  that. 

Mr.  Conway:  We'll  have  to  talk  to  that 
economist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  When  we  looked  at  the 
prices  on  Tuesday,  I  found  out  why  he  didn't 
want  to  show  them  to  me  because  the  prices 
he  was  quoting  in  the  Sault  were  cockeyed. 
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They  were  as  of  Tuesday,  Monday  and  every- 
thing else. 

(What  am  I  doing  about  the  prices  of 
coffee?  I  have  taken  kind  of  direction  action. 
My  wife  went  to  the  store  last  week  and 
bought  Chase  and  Sanborn  at  $2.88  a  pound. 
If  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  will  look 
at  that  price  and  figure  out  the  discount  on 
the  Canadian  dollar— I  realize  he  has  some 
reluctance  about  going  over  the  border— he 
will  see  that  my  wife  took  some  rather  direct 
action  and  bought  Chase  and  Sanborn  coffee 
cheaper  than  one  can  buy  it  in  Buffalo.  The 
issue  is  over  and  done  with. 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  mininster  not  agree  that  there  is 
some  responsibility  on  him  as  the  new  minis- 
ter to  look  into  these  coffee  prices  after  the 
statements  which  he  has  made? 

In  view  of  his  statement  that  there  is  no 
ripoff  in  coffee  prices,  can  he  explain  to  me 
why  Valuplus  coffee  bought  in  Lewiston  sells 
for  $2.39?  I'm  not  going  to  send  them  across 
the  floor  because  the  former  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  kept  them 
the  last  time  I  did  so.  May  I  tell  him  that 
last  evening  I  bought  the  same  coffee  at 
Loblaws  at  $3.99  or  67  per  cent  higher? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Swart:  May  I  also  tell  him— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  prefer  you  to  ask 
a  question  rather  than  tell  him  something. 

Mr.  Swart:  Isn't  that  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Does  he  not  realize  that  the  Cana- 
dian Press  food  basket  shows  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  coffee  is  $3.60  and,  comparing 
that  to  the  green  bean  price,  the  markup 
now  is  as  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Is  he  telling  this  House  that  we  are  to 
understand  that  he  will  not  as  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  with 
the  consumer  protection  bureau  do  anything 
further  in  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can 
draw  your  attention  to  a  little  bit  of  com- 
parative shopping,  I  don't  know  where  the 
member  shops.  I'm  rather  surprised  that  he 
paid  the  50  cents- 
Mr.  Swart:  It's  from  the  Canadian  Press 
food  basket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  was  outside 
the  door  on  Monday  and  he  wouldn't  even 
give  me  a  copy  of  his  silly  little  thing  be- 
cause his  figures  were  cockeyed.  Now  listen 
to  me. 

Mr.  Swart:  They're  not  cockeyed.  Those 
figures  are  from  the  Canadian  Press  food 
basket. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  of  today,  the  member 
can  buy  Chase  and  Sanborn  coffee  anywhere 
across  Ontario,  particularly  in  Dominion 
Stores  at  $2.99  a  pound.  When  he  takes 
into  account  the  discount  on  the  Canadian 
dollar,  he  is  just  about  at  par  even  with  his 
favourites  in  Buffalo  or  in  Lewiston.  By 
the  same  token  you  can  buy  anywhere  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  including  the  north, 
Maxwell  House  coffee  at  $3.59.  I  don't  know 
what  your  Valuplus  is  andd  I  don't  particu- 
larly care  about  the  brand  or  anything  else. 
The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Cana- 
dian coffee  prices  are  determined  on  the 
New  York  commodity  board. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  green  bean.  Not  the  retail 
price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  the  commodity  board. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Take  it  easy.  The  member 
has  a  former  colleague  who  used  to  sit  in 
his  party's  front  benches  and  when  I  used 
to  talk  about  the  New  York  commodity 
board- 
Mr.  Deans:  He  never  sat  on  the  front 
benches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  sorry,  the  second  row. 
He  used  to  abuse  me  and  the  House  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  We  said  it  was  a 
gambling  game. 

The  coffee  used  in  Canada  is  bought  out 
of  New  York  city.  It  is  based  upon  commodity 
futures,  which  is  a  gambling  game.  The 
members  opposite  know  it  and  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
the  price  of  coffee  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  American  coffee  is  bought 
direct  from  the  producer,  in  Brazil  or  Colom- 
bia or  wherever  it  is,  because  their  market 
is  large  enough.  If  one  takes  into  account 
that  the  Canadian  dollar  has  skidded  from 
the  time  a  first  report  was  made  a  year  ago- 
from  $1.01  American  down  to  85  cents— and 
based  upon  the  fact  that  Canadian  coffee 
grinders  or  processors  have  to  buy  it  at  the 
fixed  price  in  New  York  in  American  dollars, 
I  am  very  much  surprised  today  honestly 
that  the  price  of  coffee  is  as  low  as  it  is  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  MoGuigan:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Does  the  minister  not  recall,  I 
think  last  spring,  his  predecessor  giving  an 
answer  that  the  reason  the  coffee  prices  were 
so  high  was  because  of  high-priced  stocks 
that  were  bought  at  the  peak  of  the  market? 
Doesn't  he  realize  that  the  commodity  ex- 
change, if  properly  used,  is  not  a  gambling 
procedure?  I  would  refer  him  to  the  federal 
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Minister  of  Agriculture  and  to  one  of  the 
very  able  people  on  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  who  teaches  farmers 
how  to  properly  use  the  commodities  ex- 
change as  a  means  of  hedging  their  position  in 
the  market.  It  is  a  legitimate  use  of  that 
system  that  should  be  carried  out  by  coffee 
importers  to  protect  the  Canadian  public. 
Doesn't  the  minister  realize  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  This  is  going  to  get  me 
into  a  lot  of  difficulty  over  at  10  Wellesley 
Street  East  where  the  securities  commission 
is,  because  very  shortly  we  are  going  into 
the  commodities  field  ourselves.  I  said  more 
than  two  or  three  years  ago  and  I  believe 
the  House  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  at 
that  time  did  as  well— we  certainly  collab- 
orated— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Never. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  nothing  is  going  to  ever  change  my 
mind,  the  commodities  exchange  has  about  as 
much  relevance  to  setting  prices  as  shooting 
dice. 

[Later] 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations: Since  the  previous  minister  preferred 
to  have  the  coffee  companies  do  his  research 
for  him,  and  since  the  present  minister  seems 
to  prefer  to  have  his  wife  do  his  research 
for  him,  would  the  minister  care  to  table 
any  research  that  he  has  done  on  coffee 
prices  and  to  state  the  sources  of  this  re- 
search? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  feel 
I  have  to  apologize  for  my  wife  buying 
coffee  at  the  exact  price— and  I  am  damned 
well  not  going  to! 

I  will  table  whatever  the  honourable  mem- 
ber wants,  but  the  figures  I  have  given  come 
from  our  chief  economist,  who  happens  to 
be  a  woman  as  well— I  suppose  he  will  ques- 
tion that;  her  name  happens  to  be  Mrs. 
Dagmar  Stafl. 

Mr.  Philip:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Since 
the  minister  has  not  answered  the  question  of 
whether  he  will  give  us  the  sources  of  that 
information  and  table  all  the  research  he 
has  done,  will  the  minister  at  least  explain 
to  us,  since  the  exchange  rate  on  the  dollar 
seems  to  be  a  key  in  his  argument,  how  that 
can  have  any  effect  on  anything  other  than 
the  green  bean  price,  which  has  been  constant 
over  the  last  six  months  at  roughly  US  $1.55? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  About  one  half  of  the 
price  differential  between  coffee  in  Ontario 
and  coffee  in  New  York  state,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  is  determined 


by  the  fact  that  you  buy  in  New  York  city, 
in  American  dollars.  One  half  of  the  price 
differential,  quite  frankly,  is  accountable  by 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  dollar  is  not 
where  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Once  again,  if  the  honourable  member 
wants  the  source,  it  comes  from  a  very  dis- 
tinguished civil  servant,  the  chief  economist 
of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  Mrs.  Staff. 

FINANCIAL  PROTECTION 
FOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food:  I  want 
to  ask  if  the  minister  was  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  we  have  when  we  have 
to  import  food?  Along  that  line,  does  he 
agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture 
this  week  at  the  convention  in  Hamilton  that 
if  steps  aren't  taken  to  protect  farmers  from 
losing  their  land  and  resources  to  other  seg- 
ments of  society,  the  Ontario  farmer  may 
well  be  going  the  route  of  the  buffalo  and 
become  extinct? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Let  me  first  inform 
the  honourable  member  I  am  fully  aware  of 
what  the  president  of  the  federation  of 
agriculture  said.  By  the  way,  I  didn't  realize 
the  member's  sister  was  an  NDP  candidate 
in  the  last  election  either.  I  will  answer  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Tell  us  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  wrong  member  of  the 
family  got  elected. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  sorry  about  that. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  are  still  operated  by  the 
family  farm.  Six  per  cent  are  operated 
by  fathers  and  sons,  or  a  corporation  sort  of 
thing,  and  less  than  one  per  cent  is  owned 
by  the  outside  people  at  this  point  in  time. 
Even  so,  with  that  small  amount,  we  still 
have  the  food  land  guidelines;  their  effective- 
ness will  be  shown  in  the  final  figures,  which 
will  be  tabled  in  the  House  very  shortly. 

I  am  always  concerned  about  agricultural 
land  that  disappears,  but  we  live  in  a  society 
where  we  have  to  have  houses  for  people; 
and  other  things  too.  It  would  be  great  if 
we  could  preserve  every  inch  of  agricultural 
land,  but  you  have  to  be  practical  in  this 
world  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  about 
one  of  the  fellows  over  there. 

You  have  to  be  practical  in  this  world 
and  realize  that  other  things  have  to  happen. 
We  want  to  preserve  the  best  agricultural 
land  in  this  province,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
working  towards. 
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Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hannam  states  that  the  government  has 
been  extremely  generous  in  handing  out  sub- 
sidies to  automobile  manufacturers  to  build 
new  plants,  and  to  the  book  publishing  in- 
dustry, but  at  the  same  time  the  budget  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  has 
increased  so  little  that  it  has  meant  severe 
cutbacks,  does  the  minister  agree  that  we 
must  have  a  realignment  of  government 
priorities,  because  thriving  agriculture  means 
more  jobs,  and  has  he  got  this  point  across 
to  the  cabinet  so  that  agriculture  will  get 
its  share  of  the  next  budget  in  the  amount 
that  it  deserves? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  always 
welcome  a  question  like  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Send  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
Premier. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  And  I  appreciate  the 
fact  of  what  the  honourable  member  is  say- 
ing, that  we  always  need  more  money  for 
agriculture.  I  hope  he  will  ask  his  question 
of  the  Treasurer. 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
27,  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
asked,  "Will  the  minister  table  for  the  House 
the  calculations  that  were  prepared  by  his 
ministry  for  the  minister  when  he  went  to 
Quebec  City,  to  show  exactly  what  would  be 
the  impact  of  the  prices  in  Canada  and  in 
Chicago,  depending  on  different  exchange 
rates  for  the  Canadian  dollar,  as  of  December 
31,  1978." 

As  I  said  at  the  time,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  table  such  calculations,  and  I  am  doing 
so  today. 

If  one  uses  an  exchange  rate  of  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  at  $1  to  the  United  States  dollar 
at  86  cents,  there  would  be  a  differential  of 
C$1.29  to  C$1.47  per  barrel  between  the  Al- 
berta crude  price  at  Toronto  and  the  average 
Chicago  price.  These  ranges  occur  because 
the  transportation  costs  of  moving  the  average 
US  barrel  to  Chicago  is  not  precisely  known. 
[11:00] 

So  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  I 
would  like  to  repeat  that  it  has  always  been 
Ontario's  position  that  the  amount  of  so-called 
headroom  between  the  Toronto  price  and  the 
Chicago  price  is  not  a  reason  for  increasing  the 
price  of  Canadian  crude.  While  it  is  our  posi- 
tion that  the  Canadian  price  at  Toronto 
should  not  exceed  the  Chicago  price,  equally 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  Chicago  price 
should   become    a    minimum    target   towards 


which  we  take  aim  on  the  way  to  the  federal 
government's  objective  of  world  price. 

BOISE  CASCADE  DISPUTE; 
INCO  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  Hennessy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  80 
provincial  policemen  have  been  called  into 
the  Kenora  district  today  and  25  Kenora 
policemen  are  already  there;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  12  people  have  already  been 
charged,  six  with  major  offences  and  six  with 
minor  charges;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  reach  the  approximately  200  em- 
ployees who  are  in  the  plant  now  a  helicopter 
is  being  used  to  fly  in  food  and  supplies,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Labour 
what  steps  he  is  prepared  to  take  to  curb  the 
threatened  violence  on  the  striking  lumber 
and  sawmill  workers'  picket  line  at  Boise 
Cascade  Limited,  and  also,  as  a  little  supple- 
mentary, in  the  Inco  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  hard  to 
ignore.  I  don't  know  how  you  could  wait  so 
long. 

With  regard  to  the  Boise  Cascade  problem, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  member  for  Rainy  River,  I 
think  the  ministry  has  been  exceptionally 
active  in  trying  to  help  the  parties  resolve 
that  dispute.  I'm  sure  the  member  for  Fort 
William  appreciates  the  efforts  being  made  by 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Joyce.  Indeed,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
long  discussion  with  Mr.  Lewis  about  it  yes- 
terday when  they  came  down  on  the  same 
plane  from  Thunder  Bay. 

With  regard  to  my  ministry's  involvement 
in  the  strike  process  up  there,  I  can  only 
again  reassert  our  interest  and  involvement 
and  continuing  concern  about  that  strike 
situation. 

Regarding  the  police  who  have  been  sent 
to  Kenora,  they  have  arrived  at  the  request 
of  the  municipality.  The  municipality  asked 
for  assistance.  I  had  a  conversation  with  the 
commissioner  of  police  earlier  this  morning 
and  I  understood  from  the  Solicitor  General 
that  he  was  acting  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  municipality.  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  member  that  I  can  think  of  no 
other  efforts  that  can  be  taken  at  the  present 
time,  (a)  to  deal  with  the  dispute,  or  (b) 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  undue  violence, 
other  than  those  steps  that  have  been  taken, 
but  I  would  certainly  value  recommendations 
or  suggestions  from  other  members. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  The  minister  did  not  an- 
swer the  question  with  regard  to  the  Inco 
situation.  I'd  like  to  have  an  answer  please. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  This  morning  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  from  Inco  Metals 
Limited  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Gilchrist,  area  super- 
visor, United  Steelworkers  of  America,  in 
Sudbury.  I  will  quote  the  first  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph:  "If  you  and  the  members 
of  your  committee  are  prepared,  as  we  are, 
to  review  our  differences  in  the  light  of  the 
Falconbridge  settlement,  would  you  please 
write  or  phone  me  to  discuss  arrangements 
for  the   resumption  of  our  discussions." 

I  hope  as  a  result  of  this  action  negotiations 
will  resume  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary  on  the  Inco 
matter:  From  the  content  of  that  letter  that 
the  Minister  of  Labour  has  just  quoted,  am 
I  to  assume  that  Inco  is  prepared  to  drop  all 
of  the  non-monetary  items  which,  in  fact, 
created  the  strike  and  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  offer  which  they  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  letter  with  the  member  at 
the  end  of  question  period,  but  I  have  read 
the  relevant  portion  and  that  is  that  Inco 
has  suggested  that  they  meet  "to  review 
our  differences  in  the  light  of  the  Falcon- 
bridge  settlement,"  and  they  are  awaiting 
word  from  the  union  representatives. 

'     GLANBROOK  LANDFILL  SITE 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  have  a  question,  I 
guess  I  should  direct  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  since  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  (Mr.  Parrott)  is  not  here. 

On  November  3  I  asked  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  Glanbrook  landfill  site  which  was 
then  before  the  OMB.  Since  that  time,  I 
think  on  November  22,  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  OMB.  I  was  wondering  what  the 
minister  is  doing  in  regard  to  protecting  good 
agricultural  areas,  such  as  this  area  where 
the  landfill  site  is  being  designated,  to  direct 
this  type  of  facility  to  areas  where  it  is  not 
so  important  to  the  economy  of  the  country? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That  question  should 
be  more  appropriately  put  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment,  but  I  would  only  comment 
that  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  has  made 
a  decision  under  the  Environmental  Assess- 
ment Act;  there  has  been  an  appropriate 
hearing,  and  there  is  an  appropriate  proce- 
dure to  take  beyond  that  point  if  necessary. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Why  wouldn't  it  be  in  the 
best  public  interest  to  direct  it  to  some 
worked-out  stone  quarries— and  I  believe 
there  are  some  in  the  Hamilton-Wentworth 
region— and  utilize  these  quarries  to  recycle 
the  land  rather  than  using  good  agricultural 
land? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  don't  want  to  use 
good  agricultural  land  any  more  than  we 
have  to,  but  I  also  happen  to  know  from  my 
past  experience  that  many  landfill  sites  that 
look  suitable  are  not  suitable.  That  is  why 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  checks  out 
those  site.  I  have  some  landfill  sites  in  my 
own  area  and  I  know  some  of  them  are  not 
satisfactory  because  of  leachate  problems 
and  other  problems. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  can 
indicate  to  the  House  whether  or  not  his 
ministry  is  going  to  prepare  a  brief  to  submit 
to  the  environmental  board  hearing  with  re- 
gard to  the  appropriateness  of  the  use  that 
is  being  proposed  as  it  affects  farm  land  in 
the  area? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Our  policy  has  al- 
ways been  that  at  any  sort  of  a  hearing,  an 
Environmental  Assessment  Board  hearing  or 
an  Ontario  Municipal  Board  hearing,  our 
staff  is  available  for  comment  on  the  agricul- 
tural viability  of  lands. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  minister  actually  going 
to  make  a  submission? 

RETURNABLE  BOTTLES 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tion, although  it  has  some  relevance  to  the 
previous  one  that  we  might  not  need  the 
landfill  sites  if  the  action  I  am  suggesting  is 
carried  out. 

When  the  Waste  Management  Board  ap- 
peared before  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee on  October  5,  they  stated  that  a  pro- 
gram to  get  liquor  and  wine  bottles  back  to 
the  liquor  stores  for  recycling  by  the  glass 
companies  through  its  deposit  system  was 
ready  to  roll,  but  two  months  later  we  have 
heard  nothing  further  about  this  either  from 
the  liquor  board,  the  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  or  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment. 

This  very  necessary  measure  would  reduce 
solid  waste  which  is  now  filling  up  our  land- 
fill sites.  Can  the  minister  tell  us  where  the 
holdup  is  on  this  long  overdue  program?  Is 
it  in  his  ministry  or  the  liquor  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  know  who  informed 
the  honourable  member  or  who  talked  to  that 
committee,  but  they  didn't  know  what  they 
were  talking  about. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  matter  of 
solid  waste  disposal  in  connection  with  bottles 
used  for  spirits  or  for  wine  is  being  looked 
at  and  is  being  very  actively  looked  at,  but 
it  is  a  long  way  from  one  month  or  two 
months  away. 
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There  are  some  very  fundamental  questions 
that  have  to  be  considered,  both  by  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Environment  and  by  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  are  they  going  to  be  used  just  as 
ground  up  glass  or  are  the  bottles  to  be  re- 
cycled? Secondly,  will  it  be  possible  to  charge 
the  same  deposit  on  a  bottle  of  Ontario  wine 
and  on  a  foreign  wine?  Thirdly,  because  wine 
and  spirit  bottles  are  in  rather  peculiar  sizes, 
what  type  of  discount  is  to  be  given?  Who  is 
going  to  take  them  back?  Quite  frankly,  we 
have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  an  agree- 
ment in  principle  that  as  rapidly  as  possible 
these  bottles  will  no  longer  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  solid  waste.  But  for  anyone  to 
say  it  is  a  month  or  two  away,  it  is  just  not 
there.  It  will  be  many  months  before  there 
will  be  even  a  practical  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  handle  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
not  aware  that  the  glass  bottlers'  association 
already  has  a  program  called  the  Glass  Gob- 
bler program  which  picks  up  used  soft  drink 
containers?  It  could  just  as  easily  pick  up 
liquor  and  wine  containers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  the  festive  season  coming  on,  this 
would  have  been  an  excellent  time  to  in- 
augurate such  a  program. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  reply  to  the  honourable 
member,  yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  am  aware 
of  the  great  advances  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  soft  drink  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  recycling  of  bottles  in  the  soft  drink 
industry. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  all  of  those  pro- 
grams but  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties. 
There  are  a  great  many  problems.  There  is 
virtually  a  full-time  task  force  within  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  and  presum- 
ably within  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

I  will  tell  the  member  it  is  not  as  simple 
as  snapping  one's  thumb  and  putting  a  bin 
outside  of  a  liquor  store.  If  it  was,  it  would 
have  been  done.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
matter.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is  going  to 
have  to  involve  the  co-operation  of  several 
foreign  governments.  Not  everybody  does 
their  duty  in  Ontario  and  drinks  the  product 
from  St.  Catharines. 

It's  very  difficult  and  it's  going  to  take 
some  time.  It  will  be  done.  It  is  being  pur- 
sued very  actively  but  I  would  love  to  know 
who  told  the  member  it  would  be  done  in 
60  days. 


COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mrs.  Campbell:  My  question  is  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  In  view  of  the  fact  the 
minister  has  to  date  ignored  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ombudsman  committee 
flowing  from  the  Ombudsman's  recommenda- 
tions, and  in  view  of  the  fact  he  was  not 
even  in  the  House  when  this  report  was 
debated  the  other  night,  although  he  was 
among  the  majority  of  the  ministers  in  that 
position,  would  he  not  believe  it  would  be 
an  impertinence  to  continue  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  of  the  stature  of  Mr. 
Justice  Morand  so  long  as  this  government 
is  so  disinterested  in  the  work  of  this  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  opposing  his 
appointment? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  opposing— 

An  hon.  member:  You  may  be  surprised. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  here  to  answer  questions.  There 
is  no  opposition  to  the  person,  but  there  is 
an  opposition  to  the  timing,  until  this  gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  give  some  commitment 
to  the  office.  I  am  asking  the  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour.  May  I  have  his 
answer  please? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right.  He  has  just 
been  ignoring  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  Minister 
of  Labour  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  more  nerve  than 
a  canal  horse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
the  member  for  St.  George  has  quite  prop- 
erly pointed  out  I  was  not  here  on  Monday 
night.  I  would  apologize  to  her  and  to  the 
members.  I  was  attending  the  East  York 
Mental  Health  Association  meeting  that  night 
and  I  felt  that  was  a  pretty  good  reason  to 
not  attend  on  that  particular  evening. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  With  great  respect,  it  was 
not  a  good  reason. 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  always  good 
reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  We  all  have  our  own 
reasons.  Some  are  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
others  are  other  places. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Some  of  us  were  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  With  regard  to  my  interest 
in  the  Ombudsman's  committee  and  its  ac- 
tivity, the  member  for  St.  George  knows 
very  well  the  interest  and  the  attendance 
record  I  showed  when  I  was  on  that  com- 
mittee. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  why  I  cannot  under- 
stand government  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  She  knows  very  well  that 
I  have  an  exceptionally  strong  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  Ombudsman's  committee 
and  I  want  to  assure  her  the  recommendations 
that  were  in  the  committee's  report  will  not 
go  unnoticed  by  this  ministry. 

[11:15] 

COMMERCIAL  FISHING  BAN 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 
Now  that  commercial  fishing  has  been 
banned  in  Lake  St.  Clair  for  some  eight 
years,  what  plans  does  the  ministry  have  for 
the  use  of  the  lake?  Does  the  minister  con- 
template making  the  ban  permanent  so  that 
the  sports  fishermen  would  have  the  sole 
use  of  the  lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have 
an  up-to-date  statement  to  make  on  that.  The 
ban,  of  course,  is  on  the  basis  of  contamina- 
tion in  the  fish.  The  pattern  there  is  the  same, 
I  believe,  as  in  Lake  Erie;  that  is,  it  is 
gradually  reducing.  I  would  assume  that 
commercial  fishing  may  start  again  when  the 
level  gets  below  the  permitted  level.  At  the 
moment  I  can't  answer  more  fully.  I  will  see 
if  there  is  an  answer  that  I  can  give  the  mem- 
ber which  is  a  little  more  definite  than  that. 

HAMILTON  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Health.  Is  the  minister 
aware  of  the  controversy  that  is  raging  in 
Hamilton  with  regard  to  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  district  health  council  as 
it  affects  both  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hamilton 
General  Hospital  and  the  location  of  the  east- 
end  hospital? 

Has  the  minister  had  an  opportunity,  first 
of  all,  to  review  the  recommendations  that 
were  made  by  the  subcommittee?  Is  the  min- 
ister in  a  position  to  indicate  to  the  House 
whether  he  concurs  with  or  is  in  opposition 
to  the  position  being  put  forward,  which 
appears  to  be  valid,  that  the  expenditure  of 
such  large  sums  of  money  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  General  in  its  present  location  may 
well  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  use  of  the 
funds,  and  that  the  building  of  another 
facility  further  east  may  prove  to  be  more 
beneficial  in  the  long  run? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  several  meetings  in  recent  weeks 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  My  deputy  min- 
ister met  with  a  delegation  from  the  Com- 
mittee   of    Concerned    Citizens    for    Health- 


Care  Needs  in  Hamilton  and  Stoney  Creek. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  last  evening  I  was 
going  through  my  mail  and  came  across  a 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Phoenix,  which  I  believe 
is  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  that  organ- 
ization, indicating  that  not  only  was  that 
meeting  with  my  deputy  minister  a  satis- 
factory one,  but  also  that  subsequent  to 
that  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  meet- 
ing with  the  chairman  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  district  health  council  who  are 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  that  subcom- 
mittee report  and  having  further  meetings 
with  the  local  people. 

I  am  aware  of  the  report;  I  have  seen  it. 
At  this  point  I  have  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  health  council,  which  quite  properly  is 
the  adviser  in  that  area.  I  think  some  earlier 
misunderstandings  between  the  health  coun- 
cil and  some  of  the  local  people  have  been 
cleared  up  and  that  all  are  satisfied  that  their 
concerns  will  be  properly  aired  before  the 
health  council  arrives  at  its  final  conclusions 
and  delivers  to  me  its  recommendations  as 
to  how  the  health  needs  of  the  east  end  can 
best  be  met. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  have  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  minister  concerned  that 
she  had  to  be  advised  of  the  most  serious 
revelations  about  the  Ontario  Student  Assis- 
tance Program  by  the  university  awards 
officers,  rather  than  by  her  own  officials? 
That  that  caught  her  so  much  off  guard? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  not  caught  off  guard  by  this  at  all. 

Mr.  McClellan:  No,  no.  Absolutely  not. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  I  stated,  the 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  university  awards  officers  was  the  first 
direct  communication  of  any  kind  which  I 
had  received  from  that  group.  My  concern 
was  that  they  had  not  attempted,  by  tele- 
phone or  by  any  other  means  of  communica- 
tion, to  inform  me  that  they  had  specific 
concerns. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  this  the  sixth  or  seventh 
version? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  was  aware  of 
the  problems  that  were  inherent  within  the 
system  this  year.  I  was  aware  of  the 
attempts  that  were  being  made  to  solve 
those  problems.  But  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
student  awards  officers'  view  of  those  prob- 
lems. This  is  what  was  communicated  to  me 
by  that  group  in  its  letter,  which  was  my 
first  communication  of  any  kind  with  that 
group  specifically. 
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Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  Given  that 
the  minister  said  in  her  statement  yesterday 
that  the  problems  can  be  traced  to  changes 
made  last  spring,  and  given  that  the  officials 
of  her  ministry  told  the  social  development 
committee  in  June  that  there  would  be  no 
problems,  how  can  the  minister  express  the 
kind  of  confidence  she  has  that  there  will 
be  no  problems  in  1979? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  certainly  didn't 
say  there  would  be  no  problems  in  1979. 
What  I  said  was  we  were  going  to  work 
very  hard  to  ensure  there  would  be  mini- 
mal problems  or  no  problems  in  1979  and 
that  is  precisely  what  we  will  be  doing. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Misquoted  again,  a  miracle. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  still  opti- 
mistic that  if  indeed  we  control  the  number 
of  changes  made  to  the  program,  the  struc- 
ture and  the  organization  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  will  in  fact  be  per- 
mitted to  improve  effectively  next  year. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  very  con- 
fused again  after  the  minister's  statement 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  mean  still. 

Mr.  Laughren:  She  keeps  changing  her 
story,  that's  why. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  minister  states  that  the 
awards  officers  never  communicated  in  writ- 
ing or  never  communicated  in  any  way  that 
they  were  upset  with  the  program  before 
they  directly  communicated  with  her  by 
letter.  I  asked  this  question  on  Tuesday— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  isn't  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  Cooke:  —and  I'll  ask  her  again— why 
did  Mr.  Clarkson  and  other  ministry  officials 
not  communicate  directly  to  her,  since  they 
were  aware  of  the  problem  through  weekly 
newsletters  and  weekly  meetings  with  the 
awards  officers?  There  must  be  a  problem  in 
her  ministry  that  she  does  not  communicate 
with  her  top  advisers.  That's  obvious. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honourable  member  is  obviously  totally  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are. 

Mr.  Cooke:  You  are  changing  your  story. 

Mr.  McClellan:  If  you  told  the  same 
story  twice  in  a  row  we  wouldn't  be  so 
confused. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  are  regular 
communications  sent  out  by  the  officials  of 
the  Ontario  student  awards  program  to  the 
student  awards  officers  giving  them  definitions 
of  policy,  definitions  of  statements,  and  solv- 


ing problems  for  them.  That  is  a  one-way 
communication. 

However,  I  do  know  that  on  October  12  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  request  of  the  staff 
of  the  student  awards  branch  with  a  committee 
of  the  student  awards  officers. 

Mr.  Cooke:  There  are  weekly  meetings  be- 
tween Clarkson  and  Butler. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  are  not 
weekly  meetings. 

Mr.  Cooke:  There  are  so. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Unfortunately,  the 
poor  member  is  totally  confused  and  I  would 
respectfully— 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  minister  knows  what  is 
going  on  in  her  ministry.  It's  a  coverup. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —suggest  to  him 
that  he  needs  to  have  some  assistance.  There 
have  not  been  weekly  meetings  with  the  staff 
of  the  student  awards  program,  but  there 
have  been  communications  sent  out.  They  are 
in  daily  contact  by  telephone,  because  there 
are  so  many  errors  which  come  in  with  the 
applications  that  indeed  the  officers  within 
the  branch  of  the  student  awards  program 
must  communicate  on  an  almost  daily  basis 
with  most  of  the  student  awards  officers. 

Mr.  McClellan:  So  it  is  daily,  not  weekly. 
They  never  informed  you. 

Mr.  Cooke:  But  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What  I  said  was  I 
had  never  had  any  communication  from  the 
Association  of  Student  Awards  Officers  of  On- 
tario until  that  letter.  That  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  that  ministry  needs 
is  a  minister. 

Mr.  Cooke:  They  don't  talk  to  you.  They 
talk  to  Clarkson.  You  are  a  disgrace.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  know  nothing! 

Mr.  Cooke:  You're  a  disgrace. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  should  resign. 
You  are  the  disgrace. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  have  wrecked  three 
ministries  now. 

MOTION 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  following 
substitution  be  made:  on  the  procedural 
affairs  committee,  Mr.  Ruston  for  Mr.  Bolan. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  191,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Executive 
Council  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  192,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ONTARIO  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES' 
COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  193,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Ontario 
School  Trustees'  Council  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  This  is  an  act  which 
revises  the  structure  of  the  Ontario  School 
Trustees'  Council.  I  would  like  the  honour- 
able members  to  know  the  entire  act  was 
written  by  the  school  trustees'  council.  It  is 
in  language  which  they  can  all  understand 
and  I  can  understand  and  I  think  it's  an  im- 
provement over  the  old  act. 

MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

FOOD  STATUTE  LAW  AMENDMENT 

AND  REPEAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  Newman  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  194,  An  Act  to  amend  and  repeal  cer- 
tain acts  administered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  reorganize  various  aspects  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  in- 
cluding several  boards  and  commissions. 

Section  1  of  the  act  establishes  a  new  board 
to  be  called  the  Agricultural  Licensing  and 
Registration  Review  Board.  The  board  will 
consist  of  five  or  more  appointed  members 
and  will  replace  boards  which  currently  oper- 
ate under  13  separate  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  selection  of  the  boards  affected  includes 
those  dealing  with  tile  drainage,  artificial  in- 
semination, meat  inspection  and  riding-horse 
establishments. 

[11:30] 

Section  1  also  establishes  a  body  to  be 
known  as  the  Farm  Products  Appeal  Tribunal. 
The  tribunal  will  consist  of  at  least  five  or 


more  appointed  members  and  will  have  assum- 
ed the  appeal  functions  of  both  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Board  and  the  Milk 
Commission  of  Ontario.  This  provision  will 
separate  the  regulatory  function  from  the 
appeal  function.  The  proposed  amendments 
in  this  act  will  abolish  the  legislation  under 
which  the  Ontario  Food  Council  Act  was 
established. 

I'm  sure  members  will  recall  that  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  establishing  a  food 
market  development  branch  to  operate  in  the 
area  of  marketing  and  promotion.  The  power 
of  the  food  council  as  it  relates  to  trade 
practices  will  be  transferred  to  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations, 
which  already  has  similar  authority  with 
respect  to  other  products.  Two  other  matters 
of  a  similar  nature  contained  in  this  act  are 
a  minor  amendment  to  the  Seed  Potatoes 
Act  and  the  Pregnant  Mare  Urine  Farms 
Act  is  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  is  going  to  look  after  the 
pregnant  mares? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  members  can  see, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  twofold.  First,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
agency  review  committee  chaired  by  the 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Wiseman),  a 
significant  number  of  boards  have  been 
abolished  to  be  replaced  by  a  single  licensing 
body. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  his  name  Yaremko? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Secondly,  the  market- 
ing operations  have  been  streamlined  and 
rationalized.  The  changes  in  this  area  are 
designed  to  help  my  ministry  pursue  the 
aggressive  marketing  programs  on  which  we 
embarked  about  two  years  ago.  A  further 
administrative  alteration  in  this  bill  will  be 
the  merger  of  the  milk  industry  branch  and 
the  farm  products  marketing  inspection  branch 
under  the  quality  control  branch. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  I  wish  to  table  the 
interim  answer  to  question  149  standing  on 
the  Notice  Paper  and  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions 150,  151,  152  and  153  standing  on 
the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix  page  5551.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 
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ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
TREASURY  AND  ECONOMICS 

(continued  from  November  24) 

Mr.  Peterson:  Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  the 
Treasurer  here  for  a  refreshing  change.  I 
want  to  start  off  today  just  telling  him  how 
very  difficult  he  has  made  this  Treasury  pro- 
cedure for  not  only  myself  but  for  colleagues 
in  the  third  party,  particularly  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt;  it  has  been  a  very  complicated 
procedure  for  all  of  us.  I  don't  mean  to 
speak  for  him,  because  he  has  his  own  views 
on  the  subject,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
he  is  fairly  disgruntled,  as  am  I. 

We  have  changed  the  days  many  times.  We 
were  supposed  to  sit  last  night  and  didn't. 
We  were  supposed  to  sit  Monday  night  and 
didn't.  We  have  both  had  to  change  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  personal  obligations 
and  look  at  our  itinerary  almost  on  a  daily 
basis.  You  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  us 
and  I  just  pass  this  on  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
and  I  hope  this  doesn't  happen  again. 

We  have  tried  to  be  accommodating.  We 
understand  that  you  had  to  be  at  the  first 
ministers'  conference.  We  all  recognize  the 
great  role  that  you  played  there,  albeit  a 
little  different  from  the  Premier's  (Mr.  Davis). 
However,  you  have  made  our  life  very 
difficult.  We  want  to  be  accommodating  and 
we  want  to  work  things  out  as  best  we  can, 
but  we  both  think  that  we  have  been  some- 
what taken  advantage  of  in  this  particular 
go-around  and  I  just  want  to  pass  that  on 
to  you.  If  you  want  to  respond  to  that  you 
can  respond  to  it  before  I  get  into  picking 
up  some  of  the  remarks  I  was  making  at  the 
last  sitting. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Can  I  simply  answer 
that?  First,  I  do  apologize  to  the  House.  The 
conference  of  the  first  ministers  obviously 
was  one  beyond  my  control.  In  the  second 
case,  I'm  sure  that  you  and  I  both  face  the 
same  lands  of  problems  some  days  in  that  we 
often  accept  obligations  many  months  in 
advance  of  a  given  date  and  these  obligations 
had  been  acepted  by  my  staff. 

I've  had  a  very  strong  feeling  that  minis- 
ters, once  they  have  agreed  to  appear  in  a 
public  forum,  should  be  there  when  they  can. 
Yet  I  had  hoped  the  changes  had  been  made 
with  your  acceptance.  I  must  say  I  would 
have  to  put  the  work  in  this  House  first  and 
I  take  quite  seriously  the  comments  you  have 
made  and  would  not  be  prepared  to  see  this 
kind  of  thing  happen  again.  The  House  leader 
has  been  very  accommodating  to  me  and  my 
staff  to  allow  me  to  maintain  these  com- 
mitments  that  were  made  in  advance.   Un- 


fortunately, he  was  not  aware  of  them  at  the 
time  the  times  were  chosen. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  response  I  recognize  you 
are  a  busy  man  and  you  have  many  demands 
on  your  time,  but  to  some  extent  at  least  so  do 
the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laughren) 
and  myself.  We  have  been  most  accommodat- 
ing. I  take  the  view  very  frankly  that  when 
we  have  estimates  for  which  I  am  responsi- 
ble for  our  party  my  principal  obligation  is 
here.  I  think  perhaps  the  mentality  reflected— 
and  I  am  only  being  mijdly  critical  here— is 
somewhat  of  an  indication  of  how  seriously 
estimates  are  taken  by  this  House  and  by  the 
government.  I  am  one  who  is  very  concerned 
about  the  general  deterioration  of  this  entire 
procedure— and  for  want  of  a  better  word,  a 
great  waste  of  time.  That's  not  your  fault, 
but  I  really  believe  the  procedures  com- 
mittee of  this  House  or  the  House  leaders  or 
someone  should  be  looking  very  hard  at  this 
whole  estimates  procedure. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We  are  in  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  estimates.  Probably  we 
should  get  down  to  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  think  it's  an  important  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  opposition  with  regard  to  the  style  of 
questions.  The  approach  to  estimates  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  are  very  unhappy  about 
the  quality  of  some  of  the  answers  we  have 
got  out  of  this  thing  too.  It's  become  just  a 
general  sort  of  gabfest  and  we  have  extracted 
very  little  specific  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Ask  questions. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I'm  going  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions right  now. 

As  you  recall,  as  we  were  winding  up  the 
last  time,  we  were  into  the  matter  of  financ- 
ing some  of  the  public  debt.  We  recognize 
that  your  principal  obligation  is  to  oversee 
the  repayment  of  the  debt.  Out  of  a  budget 
of  a  $1.6  billion  about  $1.4  billion  is  going 
toward  repaying  debts  from  the  past. 

Just  to  recap  in  brief,  I  think  you  and  your 
staff  agreed  in  general  that  we  are  going  to 
be  running  into  a  negative  cash  flow  position 
starting  in  the  early  1980s  with  CPP.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  start  repaying  in  about  1985 
principal  amounts  in  the  order  of  about  $1 
billion  a  year  for  about  10  years.  Then  there 
is  the  additional  fact  that  you  have  stated  you 
are  now  going  to  balance  your  budget  in 
1984,  a  questionable  proposition  at  best,  par- 
ticularly from  one  who  believes  that  one  has 
to  be  a  bit  crazy  to  try  to  predict  into  the 
1980s. 
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But  I  want  your  very  specific  comments, 
because  we  are  all  forced  collectively  into 
a  much  longer  period  of  planning  than  we 
had  been  in  the  past.  How  are  you  going  to 
handle  this?  What  are  your  current  plans  on 
how  you  are  going  to  finance,  even  if  you 
don't  run  any  deficits  at  that  time?  That  is  a 
great  question  mark:  How  do  you  intend  to 
finance  the  repayment,  particularly  to  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  but  also  the  various 
pension  plans  from  which  you  have  borrowed 
this  $10  billion  or  so  dollars?  At  least  by 
that  time  it  will  be  that  amount.  I  would  like 
to  hear  your  answers  in  detail  if  I  may. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  may  recall  we  were 
talking  about  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  last 
Friday  morning.  I  thought  we  had  a  very  use- 
ful discussion  last  Friday  morning,  by  the 
way.  I  hope  you  felt  that  too.  We  were  agree- 
ing with  each  other  and  agreeing  upon  the 
importance  of  proper  funding  of  that  plan.  I 
think  I  mentioned  I  asked  that  it  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  of  ministers  of  finance 
in  early  November  and  had,  not  some  hope, 
but  some  reason  to  believe  it  may  be  alluded 
to  at  the  first  ministers'  meeting.  It  was  not 
discussed  at  either  meeting. 

Jlowever  I  did  receive— I  saw  it  just  yester- 
day—a letter  from  Mr.  Chretien  responding 
to  my  requests  for  discussion  on  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan.  He  said  he  had  a  report  looking 
into  the  flows  of  cash  in  and  out  of  the  plan. 
This  most-recent  report  showed  that  the  date 
at  which  the  interest  payments  and  benefits 
would  equal  the  total  collections  in  a  given 
year  had  now,  through  increased  revenues  I 
suppose  and  through  decreased  demands, 
been  extended  to  about  1985.  To  me,  that  is 
encouraging,  but  it  is  not  solving  the  prob- 
lem; it  is  simply  moving  it  down  the  road  a 
little  farther  than  the  original  estimates  which 
were,  as  the  honourable  member  said,  in  the 
early  1980s. 

In  terms  of  the  repayment  of  the  debt,  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  the  issue.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  we  able  to  maintain  interest  on 
the  debt  and  therefore  fuM  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  benefits  without  resorting  to  other 
means  of  taxation?  Really,  that  is  the  issue.  I 
think  my  friend  would  find  that  would  be 
the  process.  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
overall  plan  would  stabilize  to  a  degree  and 
that  we  would  be  able,  through  general 
revenues,  to  pay  the  interest  each  year  and 
maintain  the  debt  at  something  like  a  con- 
stant level  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  a  sense  the  minister  is 
confusing  the  federal  government's  responsi- 
bility with  his  own  responsibility.  The  prov- 
ince is  the  debtor.  At  that  point  we  will  owe 


them,  almost  on  a  call  basis,  about  $10  billion. 
Obviously  when  the  fund  runs  out,  we  are 
collectively  going  to  have  to  think  as  a 
nation  of  how  we  are  going  to  fund  these 
kinds  of  pension  plans  if,  in  fact,  we  want 
them.  But  the  Treasurer's  responsibility  is 
going  to  be  when  they  start  calling  that 
money. 

I  see  only  three  choices  for  the  Treasurer; 
and  I  want  to  know  what  his  thoughts  are. 
One,  he  can  dramatically  cut  expenditures 
so  as  to  generate  a  surplus  in  order  to  pay 
back  that  money.  Two,  we  raise  taxes  our- 
selves and  I  am  talking  exclusively  about 
the  province  of  Ontario— to  repay  those  funds. 
Or,  three,  we  roll  them  over,  refinance,  or 
go  to  the  public  markets,  or  use  some  other 
device.  I  want  to  know  what  the  Treasurer's 
thoughts  are. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  think  I  am  con- 
fused; honestly.  I  suspect  there  are  two 
issues  in  what  we  are  talking  about.  The 
one  is  whether  the  pension  fund  itself  is 
collecting  enough  money  from  the  contributors 
to  pay  the  eventual  benefits.  That  we  dis- 
cussed last  Friday. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  not.  We  have  established 
that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  we  have  established 
that.  But,  of  course,  that  aggravates  the 
second  problem;  that  is,  the  point  at  which 
the  fund  runs  out— now  estimated  to  be  in 
the  early  2000s— or  the  point  at  which  the 
fund  stabilizes. 

The  other  issue  is  entirely  one  of  what 
happens  to  the  moneys  collected  for  the 
eventual  payment  to  the  beneficiaries.  I  think 
that  is  the  issue  the  honourable  member  is 
attacking  today:  Does  the  province  need  to 
borrow  it  for  its  own  purposes,  or  should  it 
be  available  to  be  used  by  other  borrowers 
in  the  marketplace? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  to  isolate  this  just 
so  we  have  a  total  understanding  of  each 
other's  points.  There  are  many  issues,  and 
the  Treasurer  is  talking  about  ones  that  I 
haven't  been  addressing  just  now.  My  ques- 
tion is  simply  this:  What  are  his  plans  for 
paying  back  the  $10  billion  we  will  owe 
them  at  that  point?  That  is  the  specific 
question.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  fund- 
ing. I  am  not  concerned  about  the  plan.  I 
am  not  concerned  about  some  of  the  other 
issues  in  this  question.  I  only  want  to  know, 
from  Ontario's  point  of  view— take  a  minute 
and  talk  to  Rendall  and  George,  because  they 
have  got  us  into  this  problem;  they  should 
have  a  way  out  for  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  did  think  I  had 
answered  that  question.  I  checked  with  my 
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staff  to  see  if  they  thought  I  had  too,  and 
they  believe  I  did.  In  a  sense,  I  said  the  $10 
billion  would  be  rolled  over. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Rolled  over  to  what? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Continued  in  place.  In 
other  words,  interest  would  be  paid  upon  it 
to  the  fund  to  generate  some  of  the  moneys 
for  the  benefits. 

Some  future  Treasurer,  or  some  future  set 
of  conditions  in  the  province— the  honourable 
member  has  already  implied  I  shouldn't  guess 
past  1980- 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Treasurer  is  the  one  who 
said  that;  and  then  he  guessed  past  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Of  course  we  do.  And 
I  have  to  qualify  that  even  guessing— if  that 
is  the  word— or  making  economic  prognostica- 
tions, is  fraught  with  risk.  I  know  my  friend 
appreciates  that  fact.  That  does  not  stop  us 
from  making  the  best  possible  predictions, 
based  upon  current- 
Mr.  Peterson:  When  it  is  selfserving. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No;  for  any  purpose.  If 
the  honourable  member  were  sitting  in  my 
chair— he  may  some  day;  and  I  may  be 
sitting  in  his— I  am  sure  if  our  positions  were 
reversed,  he  would  be  doing  the  same  thing. 
He  would  be  taking  the  best  possible  advice 
economists  could  give  him  on  the  way  they 
see  the  future,  knowing  full  well  it  is  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  sudden  change— sometimes 
from  Canadian  factors,  sometimes  from  foreign 
factors— and  doing  his  best  to  predict  a  likely 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Liberals  don't  even  listen 
to  good  advice. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Getting  back  to  the 
point  the  honourable  member  makes:  That 
money  is  on  call,  but  you  have  to  understand 
it's  on  call,  I  believe,  to  pay  benefits  to  the 
people  who  are  enrolled  in  the  plan.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  then,  that  it's  not  like  a  normal 
demand  note  at  the  bank  where  the  bank 
may  suddenly  decide  your  credit  worthiness 
isn't  good  enough  and  wants  to  pull  it  on  a 
number  of  days'  notice.  It  would  be  pulled 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies,  obviously. 

Future  Treasurers  in  more  buoyant  years 
may  decide  they  want  to  retire  Ontario's 
share  of  that  debt.  If  they  do,  I  would  sus- 
pect the  federal  government,  or  whoever  is 
holding  those  funds  in  trust  for  the  future 
beneficiaries,  would  have  to  find  alternative 
borrowers.  I  think  Mr.  McKeough  would 
have  said,  when  he  announced  a  year  or  so 
ago  that  our  general  policy  was  to  stop  bor- 
rowing from  nonpublic  sources,  that  we 
should  in  fact  do  just  that,  we  should  allow 


those  moneys  to  become  available  as  time 
goes  on.  That  doesn't  mean  a  diminution  of 
the  current  $10  billion  necessarily,  but  hope- 
fully not  a  continued  growth  in  the  out- 
standing balance. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  could  be  I'm  not  very 
bright— and  I  don't  pretend  to  be  all  that 
smart— but  I  still  don't  think  you  have  an- 
swered my  question.  Are  your  advisers  tell- 
ing you  that  you  are  going  to  continue  to 
roll  that  over,  assuming  the  figure  is  $10 
billion,  and  never  really  have  to  come  clean 
on  it?  I'm  suggesting  to  you  you're  going 
to  have  to.  I'm  telling  you  over  a  10-to-15- 
year  period  between  about  1985  and  the 
year  2000,  the  capital  amount  is  going  to 
have  to  be  paid  back  to  that  fund,  that's 
what  I'm  telling  you.  That's  going  to  have 
to  be  paid  back,  do  you  agree  with  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  agree  with  you  on 
one  basis. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Barring  a  change  of  con- 
tribution rate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  no  changes  were 
made  in  the  contribution  rates  obviously 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  capital  in 
order  to  sustain  benefits,  that's  predictable. 
That  is  why  Ontario,  through  its  royal  com- 
mission and  through  other  sources,  is  looking 
at  the  general  funding  of  public  pension 
plans  to  make  sure  that  kind  of  problem, 
where  you  start  eating  up  your  capital, 
doesn't  occur.  I  think  you'd  agree  it's  not  a 
desirable  circumstance. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  my  entire  point.  Bar- 
ring an  increase  in  contribution  rates  we're 
going  to  have  to  pay  back  that  capital  a- 
mount  over  a  10-to- 15-year  period.  Even  if 
we  increase  contribution  rates,  which  I  think 
is  a  real  possibility,  there  will  be  profound 
ramifications  throughout  society  and  the  en- 
tire tax  system,  and  how  we  handle  these 
funds,  but  that's  a  question  for  another  dis- 
cussion. 

Failing  that,  you  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  repay  that  principal.  Even  if  we  do 
increase  the  contribution  rate  all  we're  really 
doing,  if  we  carry  on  with  current  practice, 
is  defer  the  problem  for  another  10  years 
or  so.  We  aren't  really  in  a  sense  solving 
the  problem;  we  are  only  buying  ourselves 
a  little  more  time. 

My  question  to  you  is— and  I  still  haven't 
got  an  answer  that  satisfies  me,  maybe  I'm 
crazy— what  are  your  thoughts  about  how 
you  are  going  to  repay  that  principal  amount 
of  about  $10  billion  over  a  10-to- 15-year 
period?  I  have  not  heard  an  answer  to  that 
question. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  a  pretty  hypo- 
thetical question  at  the  moment,  because  it's 
assumed  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  rates 
of  contribution.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  safe 
assumption,  because  the  federal  government 
and  the  provinces  will  have  to  reach  some 
kind  of  an  agreement,  assuming  we  have 
that  right  under  our  present  agreements.  I 
understand  we  have  the  right  of  veto  but  not 
the  right  to  demand  something  happen;  cer- 
tainly we  have  the  right  and  duty  to  recom- 
mend  certain   things   should   happen. 

Obviously,  if  the  conditions  were  such 
that  the  capital  started  to  become  eroded 
and  is  called  back,  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  seem  to  me  to  have  only  one  of  two 
options.  One  option  would  be  to  raise  taxes 
to  cover  the  repayment  of  that  capital;  the 
second  would  be  to  borrow  money  from 
sources  other  than  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
to  replace  the  money.  Those  seem  to  be  the 
only  two  options  to  me. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  agree  with  you.  Do  you 
have  a  policy  on  this  matter  yet?  Are  you  in 
the  process  of  developing  one?  Are  you  at 
the  point  yet  where  you  could  go  to  a 
federal-provincial  conference  on  this  matter 
—which  I  think  you  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  creating,  I  really  do.  I  will  even  go 
with  you,  if  you  want;  and  probably  see 
most  of  the  issues  the  same  way  as  you  will. 

Have  you  developed  a  policy  position  yet 
that  you  can  take  to  the  federal  government, 
to  a  conference,  and  assert  that  policy  on 
behalf  of  all  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
because  the  issue  is  certainly  bigger  and  ex- 
tends beyond  our  borders. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  deputy  at  this  point 
was  speaking  to  me  on  the  same  matter  and 
I  may  have  lost  some  of  your  question,  but 
it  is  my  understanding  there  will  be  such  a 
meeting  automatically  to  look  at  the  very 
factors  we  are  talking  about  once  the  next 
round  comes  up. 

This  is  a  letter  I  got  from  Mr.  Chretien, 
dated  November  21,  which  was  received  on 
November  27  while  I  was  in  Ottawa.  I  only 
saw  it  yesterday.  It  says:  "The  next  meeting 
of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  subcommittee 
will  also  be  able  to  discuss  completed  back- 
ground papers  in  respect  of  stage  two  of  the 
report.  This  stage  will  examine  the  major 
alternatives  to  the  present  structures  and 
examine  their  implications. 

"One  background  study  of  funding  con- 
cepts has  already  been  distributed  to  the 
provincial  representatives  and  their  comments 
are  being  awaited.  Another  background  study 
on  funding  alternatives  should  also  be  com- 
pleted  for   early   consideration   by   the   sub- 


committee, perhaps  by  December.  This  is  an 
important  study  since  it  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  other  studies  in  this  part  of  the 
report." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  they  have  had  prob- 
lems with  the  models  they  had  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  would  be  most  grateful 
if  you  could  give  me  copies  of  that.  I 
don't  know  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  or  not, 
but  I  would  be  very  interested  in  that  and 
I  can't  see  any  particular  reason  why  it 
would  be  private.  Is  it  private? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  deputy  is  pointing 
out  that  he  has  given  me  information  in  the 
letter  that  is  on  a  confidential  basis.  I  prob- 
ably can't  give  you  a  copy  of  the  letter,  but 
I  could  perhaps  make  you  aware  of  those 
parts  of  the  letter  that  I  just  covered  a 
moment  or  two  ago  that  are  not  private. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  you  are  getting  reports 
from  them  on  the  funding  of  it  and  if  you 
feel  you  can  show  them  to  me  without 
embarrassing  yourself,  I  would  be  most  grate- 
ful to  see  those  reports,  because  my  concerns 
are  probably  the  same  as  yours.  I  think 
I  have  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  about  it 
than  you  have.  One  of  the  things  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  in  these  estimates  is  impart  that 
sense  of  urgency  to  you,  because  I  see  it  as 
very  profound. 

Let  me  ask  you  something  before  I  pass 
this  over  to  my  colleague.  Did  you  have  any 
discussions  in  the  last  week,  as  did  Mr. 
Buchanan,  with  the  Premier  of  Alberta  about 
borrowing  money  in  Alberta;  for  Hydro  or 
something  like  that?  They  have  an  embar- 
rassing amount  of  money.  Have  you  had  any 
discussions  on  that  or  are  we  too  proud? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  we  are  not.  There 
may  be  people  who  think  they  are  too  proud. 
I  would  suggest  to  you  if  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  issuing  a  debenture  we  could  go 
directly  to  Alberta;  or  we  could  do  it  in  the 
normal  fashion,  that  is  to  handle  it  through 
our  underwriters,  I  think  that  would  be  the 
proper  term.  If  Alberta  was  interested  in 
purchasing  at  the  price  we  can  get,  then 
fine. 

I  was  not  an  intermediary  but  I  certainly 
was  discussing  the  Nova  Scotia  loan  with 
their  Premier  before  it  was  completed.  I  think 
it  was  announced  in  the  paper  today,  wasn't 
it?  It  was  $100  million  at  10.16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peterson:  And  they  saved  $1  million 
worth  of  brokerage  fees. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  was  certainly  very 
impressive.  That  is  one  of  the  spinoffs  of  that 
kind  of  meeting,  because  as  you  know  that 
was  obviously  done  on  a  personal  negotiation 
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basis  at  that  time,  and  was  very  pleasing  to 
see. 

Mind  you,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  first 
ministers'  conference  Ontario— I  think  rightly 
so  and  I  hope  you  would  agree  with  it- 
tackled  the  Alberta  heritage  fund,  pointing 
out  that  of  the  $3.7  billion  or  thereabouts— 
and  going  up  to  past  $4  billion  very  shortly 
—over  half  of  that  money  was  sitting  in 
short-term  deposits  or  instruments. 

Mr.  Peterson:  May  I  say  something?  If  you 
recall,  three  weeks  ago  I  brought  that  up  in 
the  House  and  urged  you  to  take  the  same 
posture.  I  have  exactly  the  same  opinion,  that 
that  fund  is  not  administered,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country.  When  they 
have  this  God-given  heritage,  then  they  have 
a  greater  obligation  to  the  collective  finan- 
cial health  of  this  country  than  they  have 
demonstrated.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Treas- 
urer's position,  and  I  hope  to  see  him  get 
tough  on  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  To  digress  a  wee  bit,  in 
talking  about  the  conference  and  that  fund, 
my  deputy  was  pointing  out  to  me  that  one 
of  the  ideas  behind  the  Alberta  heritage 
fund's  percentage  that  is  allocated  for  the 
loans  to  other  provinces  was  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  paying  a  slightly  premium 
rate  because  their  credit  ratings  were  not  as 
good  as,  say,  Ontario's. 

If  you  look  down  the  list,  although  Alberta 
technically  doesn't  have  a  triple-A  rating,  I 
am  sure  it  has  one;  it  just  hasn't  had  to  use 
it  lately  and  therefore  one  hasn't  been  es- 
tablished for  it.  Ontario  did  have  to  use  it; 
and  I  can't  recall  what  Nova  Scotia's  rating 
is  on  the  list  I  have  seen  from  the  various 
appraisers. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  was  that  a  prov- 
ince that  doesn't  have  the  ability  to  borrow 
at  the  lower  interest  rates  at  which  Ontario 
can  borrow  in  the  marketplace  has  access  to 
some  Canadian  money  at  the  going  rate,  I 
guess  it  was;  but  at  least  they  could  get  it. 

The  other  thing,  getting  back  to  that  her- 
itage fund  for  a  second,  is  that  I  don't  know 
what  percentage  of  it  came  from  Ontario, 
but  I  would  guess  60  per  cent  or  70  per  cent 
is  from  Ontario.  As  the  honourable  member 
knows,  the  heritage  fund  is  only  30  per  cent 
of  the  oil  revenue,  to  begin  with;  so  when 
one  takes  the  tremendous  inflow  of  eastern 
capital  into  the  western  provinces— I  don't 
begrudge  it,  don't  misunderstand  me;  I 
just  want  to  make  sure  it  comes  back  into 
circulation  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  things  we  tried  to  point  was 
that  while  Canada,  in  the  words  of  Quebec 
yesterday-and  they  quoted  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 


donald— is  the  triumph  of  politics  over  geo- 
graphy; while  we  do  have  these  tremendous 
regional  disparities  and  we  therefore  have 
areas  like  southern  Ontario  with  the  best  in- 
dustrial conditions  for  certain  kinds  of  ma- 
nufacturing, it  can  also  be  recognized  that 
the  forest  industries,  the  fishing  industries 
and  the  mining  industries  obviously  have 
natural  geographic  spots  where  they  can  do 
their  best. 

One  of  our  concerns  about  this  fund,  and 
we  expressed  it,  was  that  by  withdrawing 
all  that  capital  from  circulation  and  rein- 
vestment in  Canada  and,  secondly,  by  a 
federal  program  of  trying  to  put  industries 
where  they  didn't  have  a  natural  reason  to 
exist,  has  probably  diluted  our  ability  to 
support  those  where  they  can  compete. 
Whether  it's  in  British  Columbia  or  Nova 
Scotia  doesn't  matter.  We  are  simply  saying 
that  in  a  country  as  big  as  ours,  with  dollar 
resources  so  relatively  small,  we  can't  afford 
to  try  to  create  industries  that  don't  have  a 
good  economic  reason  for  being  in  a  par- 
ticular area  and  still  expect  to  have  the  ones 
that  can  continue  to  survive. 

Sure,  it's  an  Ontario-first  attitude  in  many 
ways.  Obviously  the  facts  are  that  parts  of 
Ontario,  particularly  the  part  the  honourable 
member  comes  from  and  this  immediate  area 
we  are  in  right  now,  do  have  market  ad- 
vantages, skills  and  investments;  and  they 
are  perhaps  most  suitably  situated  relative 
to  the  American  markets  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  So  obviously,  if  our  argument  is 
accepted,  certain  investments  will  have  to 
occur  in  Ontario  which  will  be  resented  by 
other  provinces;  and  yet,  in  the  interests  of 
Canada,  seriously— and  not  just  Ontario's— 
they  do  need  a  solid  industrial  core  here, 
just  as  we  need  a  supply  of  oil  from  the 
west,  if  this  country  is  going  to  be  able  to 
maintain  its  competitive  position  and  have  a 
reasonable  chance  to  close  the  export-import 
imbalance. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Just  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion: I  gather  there  was  no  particular  dis- 
cussion about  direct  borrowing  for  Hydro  or 
something  like  that  from  the  Alberta  heritage 
fund;  and  the  Treasurer  at  this  point  doesn't 
anticipate  making  those  kinds  of  direct  ap- 
proaches. Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  assure  my  friend 
that,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  there  have 
not  been  any  approaches  to  them— not  by 
me,  certainly.  In  Canada,  the  honourable 
member  will  understand,  Ontario  Hydro  bor- 
rows itself. 

Mr.  Peterson:  But  we  guarantee  the  loans. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Sure,  we  guarantee  the 
loans.  If  the  honourable  member  looks  at  the 
lists  of  the  moneys  that  are  outstanding,  I 
think  there  is  $6.1  billion  in  contingencies 
in  Canada  for  Hydro's  loans. 
[12:00] 

Yes,  we  do  guarantee  them,  but  Hydro 
generally  negotiates  in  Canadian  dollars.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  go  into  the  US 
market,  normally  it  has  been  Ontario  which 
has  borrowed  on  behalf  of  Hydro.  I'm  sure 
you  are  aware  of  that,  too. 

Mr.  Peterson:  But  one  phone  call  from 
the  Treasurer  of  this  province  and  they  will 
do  exactly  what  you  tell  them  to  do;  and 
that's  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  with  this  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  you  had  access  to  cheaper 
money,  you  might  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
them  for  cheaper  money  without  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  international  exchange  rates,  and  it 
would  not  be  entirely  a  stupid  approach,  in 
my  opinion. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  wouldn't  argue  with 
that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  posi- 
tively, that  you  should  be  expanding  in  that 
direction.  When  you  happen  to  know  the 
Treasurer  of  Alberta,  whoever  it  is— who  is 
the  Treasurer  of  Alberta? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  deputy  pointed  out 
to  me  that  there  are,  as  I  recall,  three  sec- 
tions to  the  Heritage  fund  in  Alberta. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  But  they  are  limited  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  moneys  that  they 
can  allow  outside  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  have  $550  million  and 
they've  only  used  up  about  $150  million  so 
far,  and  now  they  have  used  another  $100 
million.  That's  on  a  sliding  ratio  and  it  will 
be  more  next  year.  I  think  I  gave  you  all 
those  numbers  the  other  day.  I'm  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  plan;  but  1  am  just  saying  there 
is  room  to  move,  they  haven't  used  it  all. 

I  am  saying  if  I  was  Treasurer  of  this 
province,  let  me  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  I'd 
phone  up  my  good  friend,  the  Treasurer  of 
Alberta,  with  whom  I  just  spent  three  days 
at  the  Rideau  Club  and  at  the  Chateau 
Laurier,  and  I'd  say,  "Jack— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  wrong  hotel  and 
the  wrong  club. 

Mr.  Peterson:  All  right,  wrong  clubs. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  McDonald's  hamburg- 
ers. 

Mr.  Peterson:  McDonald's  hamburgers;  and 
you  were  staying  where?  The  fly-by-night- 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  must  have  been  pay- 
ing. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Bide-a-Wee  Motel  out- 
side of  Ottawa,  or  whatever  it  was.  And  I 
would  say— who  is  the  Treasurer  of  Alberta? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Merv  Leach. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  would  say,  "Merv,  my 
friend,  it's  Frank  calling.  If  you  have  got  a 
little  spare  dough—";   "Frank  who?" 

Fair  enough,  I  could  see  that  possibly  hap- 
pening. But  then  you  would  say:  'Look, 
we're  in  the  market  and  you've  got  a  little 
bit  of  money;  and  you're  getting  a  lot  of 
pressure  from  a  lot  of  people  about  not  be- 
ing a  very  good  Canadian.  You  and  I,  be- 
tween us,  can  negotiate  a  decent  line  here 
at  a  respectable  market  rate.  Look  at  all  the 
brokerage  fees  we  would  save—" 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  you  do  with  oil. 

Mr.  Peterson:  "Why  don't  you  send  me  a 
cheque  in  the  mail  for  a  hundred  or  a  couple 
of  hundred  million,  'because  we  are  going  to 
the  US  next  week  and  look  at  all  the  drain- 
off  that  comes  in  our  financing  of  that  order." 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  know  how  they  listened 
to  your  every  word  on  the  oil  price  increase. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  think  it's  not  a  stupid  ap- 
proach. I  think  you  should  take  the  initiative, 
because  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  are 
responsible  for  all  of  Hydro's  debt.  Because 
Hydro  finances  are  such  an  integral  part  of 
our  total  borrowing  capacity  in  this  province 
you  have  to  consider  every  move  they  make 
before  you  can  make  a  move;  in  fact  you 
direct  them.  All  the  cutbacks  in  Hydro  have 
been  a  function  of  directives  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

We  understand  that,  that's  fair  enough; 
you  should  have  those  rights  and  preroga- 
tives, but  I  am  just  saying  you  could  prob- 
ably be  a  little  more  creative. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree  that  those  are  all  good  approaches.  But 
currently,  with  about  $250  million  to  $300 
million  available,  and  with  some  of  the  have- 
not  provinces  now  taking  some  interest  in 
borrowing  that,  I  am  wondering  what  the 
profile  of  Ontario  would  be  with  our  sister 
provinces  who  do  have  trouble  entering  the 
marketplace  if  Ontario  took  it. 

This  month's  issue  in  the  United  States  for 
Hydro  alone  was  US$250  million;  it  yielded 
somewhere  around  $290-odd  million  Cana- 
dian at  a  9.375  per  cent  coupon.  That  is 
compared  to  10.16  per  cent  for  the  borrowing 
that  was  just  done  from  Alberta  by  Nova 
Scotia.  It  shows  the  difference.  There  is 
some  currency  risk— incidentally  the  risk  may 
in  this  case  be  a  negative  risk  as  you  know— 
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in  anything  you  borrow  in  other  than  Cana- 
dian dollars.  The  Canadian  dollar  had  to  sink, 
if  I  recall,  at  least  3.5  points  before  we  really 
were  paying  as  much  as  we  would  have  paid 
in  Canada  for  the  same  money.  I  would  say, 
if  I  were  gambling,  the  odds  are  that  over 
the  next  three  or  four  years— in  fact  to  the 
maturity  of  that  loan  because  that's  the  only 
time  it  matters,  except  for  interest  payments 
—that  we  will  probably  see  a  firming  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  relative  to  the  American 
dollar. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Just  one  last  question.  You 
were  quoted  in  the  paper  as  saying  you  were 
very  disappointed  with  the  federal-provincial 
conference.  That  is  a  little  different  point  of 
view  than  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has,  but 
of  course  he's  been  around  a  long  time  I 
guess  and  maybe  you  get  to  be  patient  or  you 
get  pretty — 

Mr.  Laughren:  Different  expectations. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  have  different  expecta- 
tions after  you've  gone  to  those  things  for  a 
while.  I  can  certainly  understand  your  frus- 
tration. 

You  said,  as  I  recall  the  quote,  "Ontario's 
going  to  have  to  go  it  alone,"  on  job  creation 
programs  and  industrial  policy — industrial 
strategy,  for  want  of  a  better  word. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  I've  got  to  see. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Was  that  the  quotation  in 
the  paper? 

Mr.  Laughren:  More  or  less. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Would  you  just  please  be  so 
good  as  to  outline  your  thoughts  on  that 
matter  now?  My  colleague  has  certainly  been 
expressing  his  ideas  on  this.  I  have  been  ex- 
pressing our  ideas  for  two  years  on  this 
subject.  There's  lots  of  stuff  in  Hansard,  lots 
of  stuff  in  print  that  we  believe;  lots  of  stuff 
in  Hansard  and  in  print  that  he  believes; 
and  precious  little  that  you  believe  or  your 
government  believes  in.  Maybe  you  could  sort 
of  fill  us  in  on  what  your  current  thoughts 
are  and  what  plan  of  action  you've  laid  out 
for  yourself. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  One  of  the  reasons  for 
delaying  any  Ontario  economic  stimulation 
package,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  until  the 
first  ministers'  conference  had  passed,  was 
that  we  wanted  to  see  whether  any  concrete 
suggestions  were  made  at  that  conference. 
Whether  I  ever  said  Ontario  will  "go  it 
alone,"  I'm  not  going  to  argue  about,  because 
I  think  it  basically  was  the  gist  of  what  I 
said.  You  know  how  hard  it  is  a  day  after 
you've  said  something  to  say  "these  are 
exactly   the   words   I   used."   The   import  is 


correct  anyway,  in  that  Ontario  had  an  ob- 
ligation after  that  conference  to  come  back 
to  this  province  and  in  fact — 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  has  problems  that  way. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —tackle  certain  of  the 
select  problems  we  have  in  terms  of  stimu- 
lating investment  and  job  creation.  We  have 
obviously  been  thinking  about  it;  it's  not 
something  we  suddenly  realized  in  the  middle 
of  that  conference. 

What  we  did  hope  was  that  certain  mea- 
sures would  come  forward — and  by  the  way 
some  have  come  forward  in  the  last  three 
months.  We  were  waiting  for  more;  for  spe- 
cific creation  of  jobs  and  perhaps  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  fund  benefits  to  be  re- 
channeled  to  better  use. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  were  happy  to  supply 
you  with  that  idea. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Again,  I  don't  have  a 
monopoly  on  good  ideas.  You'll  discover  that 
when  you  and  I  debate  things. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Give  our  leader  credit  for 
that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  not  sure  he  should 
get  any  more  credit  than  we  should  get.  I'm 
simply  saying  when  something  is  correct, 
often  more  than  one  person  understands  it, 
okay? 

The  fact  remains  we  will — 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  facts  don't  always  bear 
that  out. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Other  critics  have  found 
— including  I  think  the  gentleman  who's 
occupying  the  front  bench  with  you  now  and 
holding  up  the  rest  of  the  Liberal  Party  at 
this  moment — 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Liberal  Labour  Party. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — whose  brother  I  wel- 
comed into  his  new  position  last  week.  I 
understand,  in  fact,  the  member  for  Rainy 
River  was  recently  offered  a  position  in  the 
federal  government  by  hris  brother.  He  felt 
his  career  was  in  some  jeopardy  in  Ontario 
and  perhaps  he  should  accept  the  position  as 
executive  assistant,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Not  that  I'm  aware  of. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He's  got  a  better  chance  if 
he  stays  here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  working  on  it  and 
he  will  take  any  help  he  can  get. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  suppose  either  you  or 
your  brother  has  interpreted — 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  will  tell  you  it  pays  a  lot 
more. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  any  case,  I  would 
think  because  he  has  been  a  critic  of  mine 
in  the  past,  and  I  think  other  members  of 
your  caucus  have  been,  he  realizes  I  take 
very  seriously  the  positive  comments  that  are 
made,  either  on  my  legislation  or  in  my  esti- 
mates, by  critics  who  are  taking  a  serious 
approach  to  things. 

I'd  suggest  most  days  you  do.  I  think  there 
are  days  we  all,  as  politicians,  are  not  quite 
as  serious  as  we'd  like  to  sound,  but  on  those 
days  when  positive  flows  are  even  coming 
from  the  NDP — 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  do  you  mean  "even?" 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  "Even";  that's  the 
right  word. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Your  economic  policies  are 
bankrupt  and  you  say  "even"  of  the  NDP? 
Good  heavens. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  There  you  see,  you  and 
I  can  probably  share  a  certain  degree  of 
agreement. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  an  incestuous  relation- 
ship, that's  what  it  is. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  it  is.  We're  trying 
to  lure  them  over  bit  by  bit. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Frank,  just  don't  agree  with 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You'd  feel  a  lot  better 
if  I  disagreed  with  you? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  don't  think  that's 
true,  it's  not  my  style;  and  while  you  will  all 
complain  about  my  style  in  this  Legislature- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mostly  it's  your  clothes, 
Frank.  I  haven't  detected  any  style. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We'll  talk  only  about 
my  style  of  discussing  business. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Your  style  is  not  to  answer 
my  critic's  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  What  I'm  trying  to  say 
is  that  I  always  welcome,  and  am  not  em- 
barrassed to  accept,  useful  assistance  from 
opposition  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  need  help  wherever 
you  can  get  it,  Frank. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  probably  the  most 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  my  question  that  I 
could  possibly  imagine.  However,  I've  taken 
enough  time  in  the  last  couple  of  days;  per- 
haps I  should  pass  over  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party.  I'll  be  back  at 
the  Treasurer. 

Ms.  Bryden:  It  seems  to  me  in  the  ex- 
changes between  the  minister  and  the  mem- 


ber for  London  Centre  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  reviewing  the  terms  of  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  under  his  questions.  It 
seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  complete 
that  discussion. 

Perhaps  I  could  ask  the  question,  which 
I  tried  to  ask  under  vote  1,  about  the  Can- 
ada Pension  Plan  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  would  permit 
women  who  drop  out  of  the  work  force  to 
raise  children  to  ignore  those  years  in  cal- 
culating their  Canada  pension  so  they  would 
not  be  discriminated  against  for  performing 
the  very  important  function  of  child  rearing. 
If  I  may  carry  on  and  complete  that  item 
under  this  vote,  it  seems  more  appropriate 
than  under  fiscal  policy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Ontario 
does  have  a  veto  power  for  changes  in  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan;  for  various  historical 
reasons  we  obtained  that  veto  power.  Since 
we  do  have  it,  we  should  exercise  it  very 
responsibly;  I  think  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful that  we  are  exercising  it  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  people  of  Canada. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:   Just  the  most  important. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister if  he  thinks  it  is  responsible  to  exercise 
it  against  the  wishes  of  every  other  province 
and  the  federal  government,  against  the 
wishes  of  every  status  of  women  council 
across  the  country,  against  the  wishes  of  a 
great  many  women's  organizations  and  other 
organizations  which  have  written  to  the  min- 
ister or  to  his  predecessor  on  this  account? 
Is  it  contributing  to  Canadian  unity  to  use 
our  veto  power  against  the  wishes  of  such 
a  great  majority  of  Canadians? 

The  proposed  amendment  would  possibly 
raise  the  pension  entitlement  of  women  who 
raise  children  by  16  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 
Right  now  they  are  suffering  discrimination 
in  that  amount. 

It  would  not  really  cost  the  province  of 
Ontario  any  money,  except  as  an  employer, 
if  contributions  are  raised  in  the  future.  We 
have  just  heard  that  the  whole  question  of 
contributions  will  have  to  be  reviewed  in 
the  future,  and  certainly  the  building  in  of 
discrimination  is  not  something  we  want  to 
see  continued  in  any  review  of  the  contribu- 
tions system. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  commitment  from 
the  minister  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to 
depart  from  his  predecessor's  policy  on  this 
and   end  this  discrimination  against  women. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  like  to  get  into 
an  argument  that  implies  it's  a  pro  or  anti 
female  argument;  I  don't  think  that's  the 
issue  at  all. 
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The  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  and  I 
seem  to  meet  quite  often  in  the  estimates. 
Of  all  the  people  to  whom  I  speak  I  suppose 
there  is  no  single  person  who  can  spark  my 
right  wing  leanings  more;  I  suspect,  in  return 
I  inflame  her  left  wing  leanings.  We  usually 
end  up  discussing  pure  ideology  rather  than 
anything  else;  it  comes  up  whether  we're 
talking  about  cottage  lots  in  Natural  Re- 
sources or  whether  we're  talking  about  this 
kind  of  matter.  I  just  don't  want  to  see  this 
issue  construed  as  pro  or  anti  female. 

[12:151 

I  suspect  that  the  issue  of  allowing  people 
to  drop  out  of  the  work  force,  and  in  effect 
have  their  benefits  accrue  while  they're  out 
of  it— I  understand  that's  the  principle— was 
vetoed  by  Ontario,  by  my  predecessor,  not 
on  any  basis  except  that  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  a  plan  that  is  based  up- 
on contributions,  and  benefits  related  to  con- 
tributions and  should  be  "actuarially  sound. 

We've  discussed  the  weaknesses  in  the  ac- 
tuarial part  of  it.  Earlier  they  applied  to  all 
people  within  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  but 
simply  to  allow  people  to  drop  out  for  any 
reason  and  re-enter  later  for  any  reason, 
and  have  the  population  at  large  pay  that 
benefit  in  the  name  of  a  pension,  is  not 
correct. 

If  benefits  should  accrue  for  any  good 
reason,  they  should  not  be  masked  by  a 
plan  that  we're  expecting  to  be  sound.  We 
should  not  turn  it  into  an  insurance  plan; 
we  should  keep  on  remembering  it's  a  plan 
where  your  benefits  relate  to  your  contribu- 
tions, and  that's  all. 

We  have  a  veto  power  in  Ontario  because 
there  wouldn't  be  a  plan  without  Ontario. 
I  got  into  that  earlier.  If  Quebec  was  a  mem- 
ber I  suppose  things  might  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent, but  it  is  not.  Ontario,  therefore,  has 
the  major  responsibility. 

If  you've  been  a  municipal  official  as 
almost  all  of  us  in  this  room  at  some  time 
have  been,  most  of  us  found  it  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  province  to  blame.  If 
you're  a  provincial  official,  it's  very  convenient 
to  have  a  federal  government  to  blame.  I 
don't  know  who  the  federal  government 
blames  except  the  US  and  God. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  provinces  that 
know  Ontario  has  to  finally  take  the  one 
veto  power  it  has,  can  quite  safely  say  they 
would  not  have  done  it,  knowing  Ontario 
will;  that's  the  great  beauty  of  that  right, 
that  ability  to  fade  into  the  background  and 
say:  "If  we'd  had  our  way  that  wouldn't 
have  happened." 


We  have  never  tried  to  say  it's  a  pro  or 
anti  female  argument;  we  have  simply  said  it 
is  not  justifiable  in  a  plan  that  is  aimed  at 
being  sound. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  minister  that  the  amendment  would  apply 
equally  to  men  and  women,  because  it  is 
quite  possible  that  men  may  drop  out  of  the 
work  force  to  raise  the  young  children  in  the 
home.  The  question  really  is  does  the  min- 
ister think  that  child  rearing  is  an  important 
function  which  really  should  be  remunerated, 
but  which  our  society  does  not  remunerate 
except  indirectly  through  tax  deductions  for 
the  married  spouse.  If  it  is  an  important 
function  that  should  be  remunerated,  it 
should  certainly  be  covered  by  Canada  Pen- 
sion Plan  arrangements,  which  as  you  say  are 
based  mainly  on  earnings. 

This  is  an  area  where  society  has  failed  to 
remunerate  people  who  are  making  a  very 
genuine  contribution  to  society;  therefore  a 
discrimination  exists  in  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions. It  seems  to  me  that  Ontario  is  devel- 
oping an  image,  as  a  result  of  this  veto,  of 
being  a  fat-cat,  arrogant  province  that 
doesn't  care  what  the  rest  of  Canada  thinks 
and  which  isn't  interested  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  child  rearing  and  of  recogniz- 
ing the  question  of  a  genuine  discrimination 
against  the  person  who  does  stay  out  of  the 
work  force  to  engage  in  that  important 
function. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  guess  I  can  look  at  one 
set  of  facts  and  come  to  one  conclusion,  and 
you  can  look  at  them  and  come  to  another. 
I  wouldn't  have  jumped  to  those  conclusions. 
Do  I  think  that  childbearing  and  raising  is 
an  honourable  estate?  I  certainly  do.  I  think 
it's  perhaps  the  most  rewarding  experience 
for  husband  and  wife  that  there  is  in  life.  I 
have  to  say,  looking  back  across  my  years, 
all  the  things  that  I  thought  were  important 
when  I  started  out  in  life  as  a  relatively  poor 
kid  were  the  acquisition  of  worldly  goods,  the 
good  life,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Now  you  have  got  them 
they  are  not  important. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Exactly,  that's  an  inter- 
esting thing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  see. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  know  when  I  was 
44— you  will  soon  be  there,  Floyd— I  must 
admit  that  as  a  capitalist-oriented,  profit- 
oriented  person,  I  did  have  a  very  real  change 
in  my  evaluation  of  the  factors  that  matter  in 
life.  That's  the  year  I  became  a  politician.  I 
would  say  it  was  a  slow  and  subtle  change 
from  about  38  to  44,  but  in  those  years,  very 
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consciously,  during  an  Illness  and  secondly 
in  a  more  gradual  form,  I  began  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  things  you  are  talking 
about.  I'm  not  sure  I  did  before  that.  I  have 
to  say  in  retrospect  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant and  nothing  more  satisfying,  but 
please  don't  trap  me. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Unpaid  work. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Unpaid,  oh  my  God. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  thought  you  got  that  way 
when  you  built  Santa's  Village. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  didn't  build  it,  Bob 
Boyer  did. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Bob  Boyer?  The  original  Santa 
Claus. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Santa's  Village  and  I  am  carrying  on 
the  tradition.  The  member  for  Muskoka  is 
Santa  Claus  in  the  truest  possible  sense,  as 
Treasurer  of  this  province,  as  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  Scrooge. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Four-lane  highways. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Scrooge  all  year  round. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Scrooge  at  budget  time, 
but  Santa  Claus  the  rest  of  the  time. 

No,  I  just  can't,  and  don't  want  to  get  into 
the  argument.  I  think  there's  a  better  time 
and  place  to  argue  whether  one  should  be 
paid  fin  currency  for  being  a  housewife.  I 
don't  know  how  to  fight  that  one  without 
saying  things  that  could  easily  be  miscon- 
strued. 

We  just  aren't  geared  up  that  way  in 
society.  There  are  alternatives.  There  are 
conscious  decisions  each  person  makes  during 
their  lifetime  as  to  whether  they  value  the 
close  proximity  of  their  children  versus  re- 
maining in  the  work  force.  Those  remain 
alternatives;  I  suggest  they  should  remain 
individual  alternatives  and  the  state  should 
stay  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wanted  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  this  vote.  The  Treasurer  has  been 
making  noises  in  the  last  week  or  so  about 
Alberta's  heritage  fund.  I  think  it  takes  a  lot 
of  nerve  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  complain  about  the  way  Alberta 
disposes  of  its  heritage  fund,  because  On- 
tario has  had  its  equivalent  of  a  heritage 
fund  for  a  100  years.  We've  been  the  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  centre  of  this  country, 
and  if  anybody  had  the  capacity  to  build  for 
the  future,  to  put  away  for  the  future,  to 
ensure  we  had  a  continuing  healthy  economy, 
it's  been  the  province  of  Ontario.  For  you 
now  to  sit  in  your  place  and  say  Alberta  is 
not  being  fair  takes  a  great  deal  of  nerve. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  May  I  rise  on  that  point 
for  a  second.  I  appreciate  your  right  to  jump 
back  up  in  a  second  but  you're  not  right.  One 
has  to  go  back  to  the  fact  that  in  this  year 
alone,  $2  billion  more  will  go  to  the  federal 
government  from  Ontario  than  will  return  to 
Ontario  from  the  federal  government.  Ontario 
consciously,  across  the  years,  has  been  a  con- 
stant positive  supporter  of  equalization  pay- 
ments to  the  other  provinces,  believing  that 
regional  expansion  had  to  take  place,  believ- 
in  that  the  assets  created  in  this  province  had 
to  be  distributed  to  the  other  provinces  in 
our  own  interest  and  in  Canada's  interest. 
To  imply  that  we  didn't  play  that  role  I 
don't  think  is  fair. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  the  first  place,  that  is 
not  what  I  was  talking  about.  The  minister 
simply  used  the  opportunity,  I  think  he 
abused  the  opportunity  of  privilege,  to  make 
a  statement.  What  I  said  was  Ontario  has 
had  the  capacity  to  guarantee  a  good  eco- 
nomic future  for  this  province,  and  by  doing 
that  in  large  part  for  the  rest  of  Canada,  be- 
cause, as  he  knows  this  is  the  industrial  heart- 
land of  Canada.  That  is  Ontario's  role  tra- 
ditionally, and  I  assume  that  it  will  continue 
to  be. 

What  I  said  was  that  now,  when  Alberta 
is  using  its  funds  from  its  resources,  he  says 
he  has  the  right  to  step  in  and  tell  them  how 
they  should  do  it.  I  hope,  too,  that  Alberta 
uses  it  for  investment  purposes  that  build 
the  economy  and  does  not  just  put  it  into 
bonds  and  so  forth  that  don't  industrialize 
Alberta  or  the  rest  of  Canada,  I  happen  to 
believe  that  as  well. 

What  I  am  saying  is  the  province  of  On- 
tario, through  a  succession  of  Tory  Treas- 
urers, has  failed  to  do  that  themselves.  We 
had  it  here;  we  had  the  capacity.  What  you 
have  done  is  preside  over  the  winding  down 
of  our  industrial  capacity. 

The  Treasurer  can  frown  if  he  likes,  but 
if  he  listened  at  all  during  these  estimates  he 
would  know  from  the  statistics  on  manufac- 
turing and  electrical  goods,  and  on  the  auto 
trade,  that  the  whole  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing sector  is  in  trouble.  There  has  been 
a  winding  down,  both  as  a  proportion  of  our 
economic  activity  and  in  absolute  numbers,  of 
employment  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  You 
have  presided  over  that,  and  that  is  what  I 
am  talking  about  when  I  say  we  had  the 
capacity  and  you  have  not  presided  over  it 
the  way  you  should  have. 

We  have  had  resources.  For  example  who 
would  question  the  value  of  the  resources  in 
the  province  of  Ontario?  Mineral  resources 
alone  will  take  out  more  than  $2  billion  a 
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year,  they  have  for  several  years  now.  Yet  we 
haven't  built  the  infrastructure  in  northern 
Ontario,  we  haven't  used  those  resources  to 
diversify  and  industrialize  the  north  of  this 
province. 

I  know  what  the  Treasurer  says.  He  says: 
"You  have  to  go  where  the  industry  would 
normally  go.  You  feed  the  golden  goose  rather 
than  the  lame  duck."  I  think  that  was  the  ex- 
pression he  used. 

Isn't  that  colourful.  The  point  remains  that 
we  end  up  with  one-industry  communities 
like  the  city  of  Sudbury,  where  we  all  end 
up  paying  a  price;  and  the  province  of  On- 
tario ends  up  paying  a  price  through  its  tax- 
payers as  well  because  of  the  problems  that 
are  now  inherent  in  the  Sudbury  basin. 

You  should  take  no  pride  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  your  policies  on  resources.  There  were 
days  when  we  had  our  hands  on  the  handles 
of  resources  in  the  Sudbury  basin.  You  blew 
it,  quite  frankly;  you  simply  blew  it.  When 
we  had  upwards  of  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
nickel  supply  in  the  free  world,  you  didn't 
take  advantage  of  that.  Now  you  complain 
when  other  provinces  attempt  to  do  it.  We 
are  reaping  the  rewards  of  your  resource 
policies  now  in  northern  Ontario.  It  is  an 
absolute  disgrace.  The  fact  that  we  have  now 
5,000  people  fewer  in  the  city  of  Sudbury 
than  we  had  a  year  ago  is  a  tribute  to  the 
kind  of  system  that  you  have  established  and 
maintained. 

We  hear  some  strange  comments  from  the 
Treasurer.  I  want  to  support  my  colleague 
from  London  Centre  when  he  talks  about 
the  scheduling  of  these  estimates.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  have  any  sense  of  continuity  when 
we  are  jumping  all  over  the  map  with  timing. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  sched- 
ule our  own  days  and  nights.  We  too  have 
responsibilities.  I  know  that  the  Treasurer  has 
many  responsibilities,  but  as  private  mem- 
bers we  have  them  as  well.  When  we  are  a 
long  way  from  Queen's  Park,  it  isn't  always 
as  easy  to  shift  our  schedules  as  the  Treas- 
urer might  think  it  is. 

One  of  the  things  the  minister  does  when 
we  ask  him  specific  questions,  particularly  in 
this  party,  is  he  replies  with  an  ideological 
rant.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  put  it.  That 
is  avoiding  the  question  of  course.  It  is  a 
very  silly  way  of  avoiding  the  question.  I 
would  ask  that  he  refrain  from  doing  that 
and  engage  us  in  a  serious  debate. 

What  we  have  always  said  on  this  side  of 
the  House  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
healthy  economy— and  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  when  the  New  Democrats  form  the  gov- 
ernment in  Ontario  some  day,  we  are  going 


to  encourage  a  healthy  private  sector.  For  any 
party  to  think  it  could  form  a  government  and 
institute  programs  that  we  talk  about  and 
are  so  proud  of  without  a  healthy  private 
sector  out  there  is  not  to  live  in  the  real 
world.  What  we  say  is  that  there  are  certain 
elements  in  the  economy  out  there  that  are 
not  behaving  in  our  best  interests,  and  those 
we  would  deal  with. 

For  the  Treasurer  to  imply  in  his  remarks 
that  we  don't  understand  what  makes  the 
economy  tick  simply  doesn't  make  any  sense 
at  all.  We  know  that  there  is  a  certain  part 
of  the  economy  that  creates  wealth  and  there 
is  a  certain  part  of  the  economy  that  absorbs 
wealth.  We  know  that  without  that  wealth- 
creating  aspect  growing  and  thriving, 
whether  it  is  in  the  private  sector  or  the 
public  sector,  without  that  wealth-creating 
sector  being  there  and  being  healthy,  the 
wealth-absorbing  sector  simply  has  not  re- 
sources from  which  to  draw. 

[12:301 

We  understand  that  very  clearly.  What 
we  say  to  you  is  that  for  example— I  don't 
want  to  get  into  this  debate  all  over  again— 
if  the  mineral  resources  of  this  province 
were  in  the  public  sector  we  would  have  had 
a  lot  more  wealth  creation  than  we  have 
seen  from  the  private  sector.  We  would  also 
have  seen  better  procurement  policies,  or 
what  the  economists  like  to  call  forward  and 
backward  linkages  from  those  resources. 
That's  were  your  resources  policy  is  so 
bankrupt. 

I  really  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  that.  We  know  you  need  to  create  wealth 
in  order  to  redistribute  it  properly.  What 
has  happened  in  our  society  is  that  we  end 
up  gearing  ourselves  to  two  people  in  the 
family  working.  If  two  people  in  the  family 
don't  work,  then  it's  very  difficult,  and  for 
those  who  are  disadvantaged,  it's  almost  im- 
possible. Neither  have  you  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing us  a  healthy  wealth-producing  sector  in 
order  to  build  a  different  kind  of  equitable 
society,  nor  have  you  distributed  properly 
the  wealth  that  is  here.  I'll  talk  more  about 
distribution  later;  I  don't  believe  it  belongs 
in  this  vote  though,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Treasurer  is  somewhat  schizophrenic 
when  he  talks  about  economic  policy,  and 
it's  very  hard  to  know  which  direction  he's 
going  to  come  from  next.  One  minute  I 
think  he's  supporting  his  federal  leader,  Joe 
Clark,  when  he  talks  about  selling  off  Petro- 
can,  for  example.  The  Premier  replied  in  a 
strange  kind  of  way  to  a  question  from,  I 
think,  the  member  for  London  Centre  about 
whether  or  not  he  believed  Petrocan  should 
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be  sold.  I  listened  to  him  very  carefully  and 
I  don't  think  we  got  a  straight  answer  from 
the  Premier.  I  don't  think  he  knows  what 
he  would  do  with  Petrocan. 

What  your  federal  leader  said  was:  "Sell 
off  Petrocan.  Sell  off  crown  agencies  in  order 
to  provide  more  for  the  aged."  Isn't  that  a 
nice  politically  expedient  thing  to  say.  What 
will  you  have  then?  Sure,  you  could  sell  off 
all  the  crown  assets  in  this  country  and  you 
could  give  the  old  age  pensioners  an  in- 
crease today,  but  make  it  10  times  as  difficult 
for  the  people  in  the  generations   to  come. 

I  don't  know  what  further  evidence  you 
need.  It's  already  been  happening,  as  we 
become  deindustrialized.  To  do  that  again, 
to  accelerate  that  process  by  selling  off  crown 
assets  is  sheer  stupidity.  I  can't  understand 
how  anybody  out  there  will  give  any  cre- 
dence at  all  to  the  economic  policies  of  the 
federal  Conservatives.  It's  selling  it  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer  has  done  any 
work  within  his  ministry  on  the  cost  of  that 
whole  program  of  deducting  mortgage  rates 
from  income  tax.  What  would  that  mean 
to  Ontario?  We're  interested  in  knowing 
whether  or  not  you're  monitoring  what's 
going  on  out  there.  I  suspect  it  would  have 
a  substantial  effect  in  Ontario. 

The  Treasurer  simply  refuses  to  deal  with 
the  serious  problems  we've  got.  I  tabled  a 
couple  of  questions  with  the  Clerk  this 
morning.  I'm  sure  the  Treasurer  hasn't  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  them  and  I  don't  have 
them  in  front  of  me,  but  they  ask  the  Treas- 
urer about  some  projections.  I  hope  he  will 
respond  because  1  would  like  to  know  what 
he  thinks  is  going  to  happen  if  the  present 
trends  continue.  By  trends,  I  mean  the  whole 
question  of  the  trade  deficit.  What  does  he 
think  is  going  to  'happen?  Can  those  trends 
continue?  My  own  view  is  that  they  can't. 
We  simply  can't  allow  them  to  continue.  If 
you  take  the  projected  figures,  such  as  some 
of  the  economists  are  doing,  they  are  simply 
unacceptable.  We  would  have  to  intervene 
to  ensure  those  things  didn't  happen. 

I  worry  about  the  Treasurer's  reliance  on 
the  devalued  dollar.  I  did  some  very  super- 
ficial arithmetic  with  a  number  of  the  sec- 
tors in  our  economy.  The  Premier  said  it  the 
other  day.  He  said:  "Our  hope  is  to  increase 
exports."  That  was  the  way  he  was  going  to 
turn  it  around— increase  exports.  That  should 
be  part  of  the  program,  of  course,  but  what 
about  our  imports?  Does  he  think  that  by 
increasing  exports,  import  replacement  will 
solve  the  problem?  You've  got  to  have  the 
capacity  here  to  do  those  things.  We  don't 
have  it.  We  are  becoming  deindustrialized. 


When  I  think  of  the  devalued  dollar,  I 
think,  of  course,  of  our  goods  being  more 
attractive  to  other  jurisdictions  but  I  also 
look  at  the  four  sectors  I  was  thinking  about. 
If  you  add  together  the  deficits— these  are 
Canadian  figures,  of  course,  but  Ontario,  as 
I  say,  represents  the  biggest  portion  of  them 
—auto  deficits,  electrical  products  deficits, 
machinery  deficits  and  clothing  and  textile 
footwear  deficits,  you  will  get  a  total  of  about 
$5  billion  in  trade  deficits  in  every  recent 
year.  If  we  look  at  that  $5  billion,  those  are 
goods  we  import,  and  you  take  a  15  per  cent 
devalued  dollar,  you  have  a  penalty  of  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  we  are  paying 
right  there  on  the  devalued  dollar  because  of 
the  imports  we  have. 

Something  the  Treasurer  doesn't  seem  to 
think  about,  is  all  the  deficit  on  manufac- 
tured goods  and  end  products  which  is  a 
very  substantial  deficit.  I  believe  it  is  about 
$11  billion  federally.  Our  devalued  dollar 
hurts  us  tremendously  with  all  our  imports. 
The  Treasurer  tends  just  to  ignore  that,  and 
puts  on  his  rose-coloured  glasses  and  talks 
about  the  devalued  dollar  increasing  our  ex- 
ports. That  is  not  good  enough.  It  just  won't 
turn  it  around.  Something  has  to  be  done 
about  that. 

Look  at  the  foreign  ownership  of  our  econ- 
omy. That  is  one  of  the  major  problems  and 
the  Treasurer  never  talks  about  it.  There  was 
a  select  committee  of  this  Legislature  which 
did  a  major  report  on  the  foreign  ownership 
of  our  economy.  It  was  a  good  report.  I  never 
hear  the  Treasurer  talking  about  any  of  the 
recommendations  in  that  report.  We  have 
simply  got  to  start  dealing  with  it. 

One  of  the  things  I  will  mention  very 
briefly,  because  I  don't  think  this  is  the  place 
to  go  into  it,  is  Ontario's  position  on  the 
Reisman  report.  That  is  public  policy  and  it 
is  something  the  Treasurer  can't  shrug  off  to 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman).  It  is  too  important  to  the  econ- 
omy. The  Treasurer  must  go  to  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  and  say  to  him, 
"Look,  you  cannot  accept  the  Reisman  report. 
It  doesn't  deal  with  the  problem."  The  real 
problem  is  trade  in  parts  between  Canada 
and  the  US.  It  is  not  third-country  trade. 
That  is  not  the  problem.  There  is  $20  billion 
worth  of  trade  between  us  and  the  US  and 
less  than  $2  billion  with  third  countries  and 
a  lot  of  that  is  by  the  big  four. 

The  Treasurer  has  simply  got  to  talk  to 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  and 
say  the  Reisman  report  recommendations,  by 
and  large,  are  unacceptable  to  us.  We  have 
got  to  sit  down  in  a  very  hard-nosed,  eyeball- 
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to-eyeball  confrontation  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment because  that  deficit  is  serious.  Three 
billion  dollars  in  auto  parts  alone  is  simply 
unacceptable  to  us.  The  Treasurer  should  be 
playing  a  role  in  those  whole  negotiations  as 
well. 

The  other  thing  I  mentioned  very  briefly  to 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  and  I 
am  very  surprised  he  didn't  understand,  was 
the  relationship  between  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment and  the  federal  investment  review 
agency,  FIRA.  FIRA  tells  us  Ontario  has 
considerable  input  into  all  decisions  that 
affect  the  jurisdiction  of  Ontario.  I  assume 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  would 
have  some  input  into  that  but  I  also  assume 
the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics 
would  have  some  input  there. 

Certainly,  if  we  accept  the  fact,  and  I  think 
even  the  Treasurer  would  accept  the  fact, 
that  that  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
economy,  I  would  be  very  interested  in  know- 
ing what  guidelines  the  Treasurer  has  in 
dealing  with  recommendations  to  FIRA. 
What  are  the  guidelines  when  a  recommenda- 
tion or  when  something  comes  to  his  atten- 
tion, just  to  use  the  current  example  of  the 
Simpson-Sears/Simoson's  proposal.  What  does 
the  Treasurer  say?  Does  he  have  a  set  of 
guidelines  which  guides  him  on  that  indi- 
vidual takeover  proposals?  Does  he  just  play  it 
by  ear?  Who  does  it?  Does  it  come  to  his 
attention?  Do  the  people  of  the  ministry  do 
it?  I  would  be  very  interested  in  knowing 
how  that  works? 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  didn't  seem  to  know 
anything  about  it.  I  still  haven't  received  a 
reply  from  him,  although  I  do  understand 
one  is  forthcoming.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  know  just  what  role  Ontario  plays 
because  we  are  quite  worried  that  if  the 
federal  government,  the  review  agency, 
doesn't  get  any  kind  of  flak  from  Ontario  it 
just  assumes  that  everything  is  all  right. 

By  the  way,  they  did  say  that  85  per  cent 
of  their  decisions  are  agreed  with  by  the 
provinces  concerned.  They  certainly  indi- 
cated to  us  that  there  was  no  problem  in 
getting  the  provinces  to  go  along  with  their 
decisions.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  the 
decisions  are  always  in  the  best  interest  of 
Ontario. 

The  final  thing  I  wanted  to  talk  about 
brieflv  was  relationship,  which  the  Treasurer 
talked  about  himself,  between  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury  and  Economics  and  Ontario 
Hydro  borrowing.  When  I  look  at  the  pro- 
jections on  borrowing,  I  am  flabbergasted  at 
the   size   of  the   borrowings   that  are   antici- 


pated. According  to  the  charts  and  informa- 
tion done  by  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and 
Economics  itself,  by  about  1981-82,  and  you 
can  even  extend  it  to  1983,  there's  going  to 
be  a  shortage  of  capital  available  to  Ontario 
Hydro  in  North  America. 

At  the  bottom  of  your  chart,  you  say, 
"Hydro  strains  our  borrowing  capacity."  By 
guaranteeing  Hydro's  loans,  first  of  all,  that 
is  a  form  of  subsidy  and,  secondly,  if  they 
are  straining  our  borrowing  capacity,  it  surely 
is  a  subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  for  Hydro's  borrowing  plans.  It's  not 
enough  to  stand  up  and  say,  as  the  Premier 
did  the  other  day,  that  that's  to  finance  things 
that  are  already  under  way  and  so  forth.  It's 
not  that  simple. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  whole 
energy  program.  The  Treasurer  can  say  that 
belongs  to  the  Ministry  of  Energy,  if  he 
wants,  but  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
kind  of  borrowing  that  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired, we  are  no  longer  talking  about  the 
problems  of  any  one  particular  ministry  such 
as  Energy;  we  are  talking  about  problems 
that  the  Treasurer  simply  has  to  be  con- 
cerned about. 

Very  recently,  the  debenture  that  was 
issued  totalled  $250  million.  If  my  arithmetic 
is  correct,  the  interest  on  that  30-year  deben- 
ture is  going  to  be  $703  million.  I  believe 
that's  US  dollars.  The  Treasurer  can  say  if  he 
likes  that  it's  a  safe  gamble  but  it's  a  gamble. 

By  the  way,  there  are  certainly  people 
predicting  an  80-cent  dollar  as  well  as  those 
predicting  a  90-cent  dollar.  That's  a  lot  of 
money.  The  Treasurer  doesn't  seem  to  be 
terribly  concerned  about  it.  If  he  is,  I  wish 
he  would  share  his  concerns  with  us. 

I  was  looking  at  some  figures  indicating 
exactly  how  much  money  Ontario  Hydro  was 
going  to  require.  I  believe  by  1985  that  it  is 
going  to  need  about  $17  billion  in  borrowing. 
I  don't  have  those  figures  in  front  of  me,  but 
I  think  that  that's  correct.  I  would  like  to 
know  from  the  Treasurer  where  he  sees  the 
whole  thing  coming  from.  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  capacity?  Where's  the  bor- 
rowing coming  from,  if  his  own  charts  are 
correct?  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  costs 
of  that  are  going  to  be  in  the  long  run. 

Doesn't  he  think  as  well  that  if  we  had  a 
better  mix  instead  of  this  total  capitulation 
to  nuclear  power  that  we  would  have  a  better 
province?  There  are  things  that  could  be 
done.  There  are  massive  insulation  programs. 
There's  the  whole  question  of  marginal 
pricing,  which  I  am  sure  the  minister's 
familiar  with.  Primarily,  it  will  require  keep- 
ing   down    the    nuclear    component    of    our 
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energy  mix  policy.  That's  what's  going  to 
have  to  be  required  because  what  makes 
nuclear  power  so  terribly  expensive  is  that  it 
needs  to  operate  at  such  high  capacity  be- 
cause of  the  fantastic  capital  costs.  That's 
something  that  the  Treasurer  is  going  to  have 
to  deal  with. 

It's  fine  for  the  Treasurer  to  say  we  are  not 
going  to  public  markets.  There's  a  mighty 
fine  line  between  the  Treasurer's  not  going 
to  the  market  for  money  and  guaranteeing 
Ontario  Hydro  loans  to  the  tune  of  $17 
billion  by  1985.  That's  simply  not  right. 
[12:45] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Porter  commission 
said  something  on  this. 

Porter  was  talking  about  possible  solutions 
to  this  capital  crunch  that  is  coming  in  the 
early  1980s.  He  said:  "Possible  solutions  in- 
clude making  some  of  the  over  $1  billion 
per  annum  from  the  various  pension  plan 
moneys  available  to  Ontario  Hydro;  conser- 
vation or  load-management  programs  aimed 
at  reducing  the  expansion  program,  especially 
the  nuclear  component;  or  increasing  power 
rates." 

I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer  could  comment 
as  to  his  views  on  Ontario  Hydro's  proposals 
to  finance  all  this  (a)  by  increased  rates; 
(b)  from  general  taxation;  or  (c)  by  dipping 
into  the  public  pension  funds  in  the  province 
for  some  of  this  borrowing.  We  can't  drift 
on  it;  it  is  something  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with.  By  the  early  1980s  that  is  going 
to  be  a  problem.  I  would  be  very  interested 
in  knowing  what  the  Treasurer's  plans   are. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  critic  has  touched 
on  a  number  of  important  areas.  I  think  he 
started  by  discussing  the  Alberta  heritage 
fund,  and  I  responded  briefly.  The  implica- 
tion was  somehow  that  Ontario  had  piddled 
away  its  future.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  would 
suggest  to  him  that,  through  those  equaliza- 
tion payments  we  made— which,  had  we 
been  a  tremendously  selfish  province,  I  am 
sure  we  could  have  found  some  way  to 
avoid— we  saw  that  many  dollars  that  could 
have  been  used  for  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario 
were  made  available  for  benefits  elsewhere 
in  Canada. 

For  example,  the  per-capita  payment  to 
the  province  of  Newfoundland  on  the  equal- 
ization grants  alone  next  year  is  $500.  If  one 
took  that  kind  of  figure  and  applied  it  to 
Ontario,  we  would  receive,  theoretically, 
more  than  $4  billion.  So  one  can  see  how 
relatively  important  that  grant  is  there.  And 
that's  just  one  of  many.  Because  when  it 
comes  to  Department  of  Regional  Economic 
Expansion   programs,   the   cost-sharing   ratios 


in  Ontario  will  be,  say,  50-50;  in  Newfound- 
land, I  am  not  sure  but  I  believe  it  is  about 
90-10. 

Again,  I  am  not  disagreeing.  What  I  would 
say,  and  what  we  tried  to  say  in  Ottawa 
last  week,  is  that  all  too  often  the  political 
needs  of  regionalization,  as  demonstrated 
through  the  programs,  whether  they  were 
DREE  or  others,  did  not  create  any  benefit 
for  the  recipient  and  they  weakened  the 
donors.  That  was  the  message  we  tried  to 
give. 

No  one  has  any  argument  about  helping. 
I  think  the  honourable  member  and  I,  as 
Ontario  citizens,  should  both  be  concerned, 
just  as  people  should  in  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta,  to  make  sure  that  the  moneys 
we  flow  to  other  provinces  are  used  for 
useful  purposes.  Even  Premier  Moores  of 
Newfoundland  in  his  opening  remarks  said 
just  that:  Recognize  that  transfer  payments 
are  simply  transfer  payments.  Don't  try  to 
assume  they  help  regional  development.  I 
think  it  was  a  brave  statement  for  a  person 
who  depends  so  heavily  upon  assistance  from 
the  rest  of  Canada. 

We  both  recognize  the  need  for  a  private, 
or  productive,  sector  of  the  economy.  I  know 
that  the  honourable  member  and  I  could 
argue  for  a  long  time  and  we  would  not 
agree  on  the  form  of  ownership  of  that 
private  sector,  or  whether  Ontario  has  done 
a  good  job.  What  I  truly  believe  he  does  not 
understand,  as  a  function  of  his  own  political 
belief— and  I  respect  this;  I  just  don't  agree 
with  it,  if  he  understands  me— is  just  how 
difficult  it  is  to  have  viable  industries  not 
running  on  the  profit  basis. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  Inco  and  Falcon- 
bridge. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  care  which  com- 
pany my  friend  names.  I  am  only  trying  to 
tell  him  that  the  great  socialistic  ideal- 
Mr.  Laughren:   There  you  go  again. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —that  ownership  of  an 
asset  should  be  vested  in  the  state,  whether 
it  is  Petrocan  or  whether  it  is  anybody  else- 
Mr.    Laughren:    Do    you    think    Petrocan 
should  be  sold? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  didn't  say  anything 
about  that.  I  am  just  saying  that  the  belief 
that  ownership  by  the  state  somehow  guar- 
antees the  citizens  a  share  of  the  productivity 
of  that  corporation  is  baloney. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  couldn't  get  less  than 
Inco  gives  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Absolutely  total  ba- 
loney. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  what  you  are  talking 
about. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Traditionally,  as  they 
have  in  almost  every  country  where  that  has 
been  practised,  the  efficiency  and  the— 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  an  apologist  you  are 
for  Inco  and  Falconbridge. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —management  of  those 
companies  goes  downhill  and  the  thin  line 
between  profitability  and  unprofitability 
passes- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Sophomoric. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  not.  I  am  stating 
absolute  fact.  Because  you  don't  like  it,  be- 
cause you  disagree  with  it,  doesn't  make  me 
wrong. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  will  listen  to  good  reason- 
ing. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  is  reasoning.  You'd 
better  listen  to  it  because  it's  factual. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  listened  to  it,  but  it's 
wrong. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Explain  to  me  then  why 
almost  every  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  in 
the  trouble  it's  in.  Tell  me  if  there  is  any 
other  reason  than  public  ownership  and  the 
continuation  of  political  decision  making  in 
trying  to  support  non-profitable,  mismanaged, 
government-owned  things  like  British  Steel, 
like  British  Railways,  like  British  Coal- 
Mr.  Laughren:  We're  talking  about  re- 
sources. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Like  British  Coal. 
Mr.   Laughren:   And  you  think  Inco  and 
Falconbridge  haven't  been? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Those  are  resources 
and  they've  been  so  badly  mismanaged  by 
the  state  that  the  country  there  is  paying  63 
per  cent  of  its  gross  product  to  manage  the 
state. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Talk  about  this  jurisdiction; 
talk  about  nickel. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  only  saying  to  you 
thank  God  we  haven't  followed,  as  fast  as 
we  might  have,  the  path  that  was  followed 
there.  That's  going  to  be  a  difference  that 
will  exist  between  you  and  I  as  long  as  we 
sit  in  this  House.  I  think  it's  a  fair  difference 
as  long— I  am  not  going  to  accept  your  argu- 
ments. I  don't  expect  you  to  accept  mine,  but 
I  have  every  bit  as  much  right  to  stick  to 
mine  as  you  do  to  yours.  I  happen  to  be  the 
Treasurer,  as  you  told  me  one  day,  and  I'm 
the  only  one  you've  got. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  rub  it  in,  Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Trade  deficit-you 
talked  about  it.  I'm  very  concerned  about  it. 
I've  listened  to  interesting  arguments  by 
people  as  to  which  is  the  more  important,  a 


trade  deficit  or  a  budget  deficit.  There  are 
sharp  differences. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  are  not  totally  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  you  know. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  not  necessarily,  but 
I  think  one  can  manage  one  versus  the  other 
in  one's  overall  management  of  an  economy.  I 
have  listened  to  good  reasons  on  both  sides  of 
that  argument.  I  don't  pretend  I've  necessarily 
dropped  to  a  final  conclusion  on  the  trade 
deficit  side.  I  certainly  believe  that  a  budget 
should  be  brought  down  to  a  zero  deficit  or 
as  close  to  a  zero  deficit  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

No  one  would  say  the  Canadian  dollar  and 
its  relatively  low  value  should  be  used  as  a 
permanent  basis  for  Canadian  trade.  If  it  is 
going  to  last  the  four  or  five  years  that  cur- 
rently are  predicted,  perhaps  we  need  to  look 
at  mechanisms  that  give  businessmen  courage 
enough  to  make  forward  contracts.  One 
businessman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "My 
big  fear  is  if  I'm  only  making  a  four  or  five 
per  cent  gross  margin  that  I'll  accept  the  con- 
tract on  an  85-cent  dollar  and  deliver  on  a 
90-cent  dollar.  I  will  have  made  my  invest- 
ment and  I  will  be  wiped  out."  I  think  that's 
a  pretty  good  argument  and  that  argues  for 
stability  in  the  price  of  a  dollar,  something  I 
think  we're  beginning  to  see. 

But  we  have  said  it's  an  opportunity  and 
that  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  strength- 
en the  very  kinds  of  problems,  the  structural 
problems,  that  you  talk  about  quite  properly. 

You  mentioned  the  parts  deficit  of  $3  bil- 
lion-odd. I  think  that's  got  to  be  balanced 
partly  against  the  surplus  in  assembly  of  $2 
billion,  which  gives  us  a  $1.2  billion  overall 
deficit.  Not  good  enough.  Again,  I  tend  to 
agree  with  you  on  this:  we  need  to  strengthen 
the  parts  industry  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada. 
No  argument.  I  think  we  may  just  have  to 
differ  a  bit  on  how  we  do  it,  but  we  do  need 
to  do  it. 

We  need  to  get  the  high-skill  jobs  that  are 
part  of  the  parts  industry,  the  greater  Cana- 
dian ownership  that  is  part  of  the  parts  in- 
dustry, the  innovation  that  will  come  with  it, 
the  strengthening  of  development  and  some 
research  that  is  always  a  part  of  independent 
small  companies.  In  other  words,  they  are 
only  going  to  get  ahead  if  they  are  able, 
either  through  dedicated  research  or  simply 
the  skills  of  the  owners  or  staff  to  create  and 
become  competitive.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  Canadians'  ability  to  do  those  things  given 
the  environment  that  brings  out  those. 

We  do,  I'm  told,  make  comments  to  FIRA 
via  MIT.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  argument 
against    getting   rid   of   FIRA.    My   personal 
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impression  would  be  I'm  not  that  impressed 
with  it.  1  think  it's  seen  by  foreign  investors 
as  much  more  of  a  barrier  than  it  really  is.  I 
am  not  as  worried  about  foreign  investment 
as  you  are  in  the  sense  I  believe  there  are 
ways  to  repurchase  Canadian  equity  as  time 
goes  on.  Often  foreign  capital  is  the  seed 
money  that's  required. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  an  argument  on 
that  today.  We're  going  to  run  out  of  time 
very  shortly. 

In  the  case  of  Hydro,  you  asked  me  how 
we  should  be  financing  expansion.  I  suggest 
to  you  the  present  80-20  per  cent  debt  ratio 
is  a  relatively  high  ratio,  probably  brought 
about  by  the  relatively  low  rates  Hydro  has 
charged.  I'm  not  talking  about  relative  to 
what  they  were  in  Ontario,  but  relative  to  the 
costs  of  production  and  relatively  low  com- 
pared to  other  jurisdictions. 

I  think  you  would  both  agree  that  with 
the  exception  of  maybe  BC  and  Quebec,  in 
Canada  and  in  North  America  Ontario  has 
the  best  blend  of  rates. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  the  public  sector, 
thank  you,  Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Water  power,  my  friend. 
I  suspect  if  it  were  done  by  somebody  else 
it  would  have  been  cheaper. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  nickel  power. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Hydraulic  last  year  was 
29.4  per  cent  of  our  total  generating  capa- 
city; thermal-fossil  fuel  was  52  per  cent; 
nuclear  fuel  was  16.7  per  cent;  and  purchases, 
1.5  per  cent. 

Predicting  right  across  to  1987:  the  hy- 
draulic drops  to  18.7  per  cent — it  will  prob- 
ably increase  in  absolute  terms  slightly,  but 
reduce  relatively;  thermal-fossil  goes  to  43.4 
per  cent;  nuclear-thermal  goes  up  to  37.2  per 
cent;  and  we  estimate  0.7  per  cent  purchase, 
giving  us  the  prediction  for  the  future. 

There's  been  almost  a  two  to  one  ratio  of 
thermal-fossil  versus  thermal-nuclear  in  the 
past.  I'm  told  the  best  production  costs  come 
with  nuclear. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  very  proud  of  Can- 
ada's generating  capabilities. 

With  that,  I'd  like  to  sit  down  and  hope 
that  possibly  vote  1102A  could  pass. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  the  money. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  from? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  money  should  not 
come  from  the  tax  base.  It  must  come  from 
the  rates.  The  rates  will  be  lower  if  the  80-20 
ratio  is  reduced.  The  method  of  doing  that  is 
to  have  enough  in  today's  rates  to  be  setting 
aside  some  capital.  If  they  don't  set  aside 
some  of  their  capital,  they'll  be  going  to  the 


market  and  they'll  either  be  increasing  that 
ratio  or  adding  to  the  eventual  cost  as  they 
build  those  nuclear  plants. 

It's  in  the  interest  of  the  user  of  hydro  in 
Ontario  that  rates  be  properly  chosen  to  have 
an  element  of  savings  for  the  new  installed 
capacity. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  assume  your  figures — and 
they  are  Treasury  figures  I'm  quoting — anti- 
cipated the  rate  structure  would  be  such  that 
you  would  be  able  to  do  this  kind  of  thing. 
On  top  of  that,  you  will  still  need  $17  billion 
for  1985.  That's  what  I'm  asking  you.  Where 
are  you  getting  that?  I'm  assuming  you'll 
have  the  rate  structure. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  One  of  the  reasons  we 
want  to  balance  our  budget  in  Ontario,  ob- 
viously, is  to  maintain  the  capital  markets  in 
a  state  able  to  produce  money  required  for 
Hydro. 

I  think  everyone  here  would  like  to  make 
sure  we  keep  the  tremendously  good  reserves 
and  the  tremendously  dependable  system  On- 
tario has  relative  to  most  jurisdictions  around 
us.  That  will  require  a  continuation,  in  spite 
of  reduced  demand,  down  the  road  of  4.5 
per  cent  per  year.  In  spite  of  that  drop,  we 
will  have  to  keep  on  investing. 

I'm  sure  there  will  be  some  tapering  off  if 
the  demand  trends  stay  the  way  they  are.  All 
those  things  you've  talked  about  are  worth- 
while— the  saving  side.  Obviously,  we  should 
save  power  in  today's  world,  no  matter  what, 
the  best  we  can.  As  the  cost  goes  up  there  is 
more  incentive  to  do  it. 

Item  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry 
as  well? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report. 

Mr.  Laughren:  On  a  point  of  order,  before 
the  motion  to  rise  and  report  is  put:  We  are 
assuming,  are  we  not,  that  vote  1102A,  item 
1,  was  agreed  to,  not  item  2? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  called  item  2. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  no.  We  weren't  de- 
bating item  2.  We  were  debating  item  1. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  thought  we  passed 
both.  I  don't  care.  I  have  only  got  15  hours. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  makes  no  difference  what 
happens. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  put  the  motion 
"shall  item  2  carry?"  Do  you  object  to  it 
carrying? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  do.  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman — 
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Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  There  is  no  need  On  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S.  Miller,  the  com- 

for  a  point  of  order.  If  it  doesn't  carry,  I  will  mittee  of  supply  reported  certain  resolutions, 

not  put  it.  We'll  carry  on  with  vote  1102A,  On  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S.  Miller,  the  House 

item  2.  adjourned  at  1  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


NON-RESIDENT  LAND  TRANSFER 
OR  SPECULATION  TAX 

149.  Mr.  Ziemba:  What  are  the  names, 
addresses  and  realty  transactions  receiving 
exemptions  or  deferrals  by  way  of  application 
directly  to  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  itself 
with  respect  to  the  Ontario  non-resident  land 
transfer  and/ or  speculation  tax?  What  are  the 
addresses  of  the  exempted  properties  and  the 
reasons  for  the  exemptions?  (Tabled  Novem- 
ber 17,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  reply  to  question  149 
will  involve  analysis  by  the  ministry  of  more 
than  300  transactions  that  have  occurred  in 
the  last  four  and  a  half  years.  This  analysis 
will  be  both  time-consuming  and  costly.  The 
question  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  questions 
by  the  member,  each  question  similar  yet 
each  requiring  considerable  examination  and 
re-examination  of  documents  to  provide  the 
additi6nal  detailed  information  requested. 
The  earlier  questions  have  been  replied  to. 
More  time  is  therefore  required  by  the  minis- 
try to  reply  to  question  149. 

QUINN  TRANSPORT 

150.  Mr.  Ziemba:  How  much  gasoline  tax 
has  been  collected  by  Quinn  Transport  for 
each  of  the  past  five  years  and  not  turned 
over  to  the  Ministry  of  Revenue?  What  steps 
are  being  taken  to  collect  these  amounts? 
(Tabled  November  17,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Information  on  the  tax 
status  of  any  taxpayer  is  confidential  and 
cannot  be  released  because  of  the  secrecy 
provisions  contained  in  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  Tax  Act  and  the  Gasoline  Tax  Act. 

The  tax  liability  in  question  arose  under 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act  and  that  tax 
liability  pertains  to  periods  prior  to  October, 
1974.  The  province  has  realized  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  this  pre-October  1974 
tax  indebtedness  through  mortgages  and  war- 
rants of  execution.  The  collection  process  is 
continuing. 

Subsequent  to  October  1974,  the  ministry 
required  a  change  in  procedure  which  ensured 
that  all  tax  liabilities  were  paid  as  incurred 
and  therefore  no  further  liability  has  arisen 
since  that  time. 


NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

151.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  minister  table 
copies  of  all  staff  reports  regarding  decisions 
by  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  and 
appeals  of  those  decisions  in  the  following 
cases.  1.  D.C.  Woods;  2.  Cantrakon  Ltd.; 
3.  S.  Marriott  and  W  Snel.  (Tabled  Novem- 
ber 17,  1978.) 

See  sessional  paper  267. 

152.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  ministry  table 
a  list  of  all  NEC  appeals  where  the  reason 
for  the  minister's  decision  was  the  general 
economic  benefit  to  the  region  and  not  for 
reasons  of  hardship  to  individual  landholders. 
(Tabled  November  17,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  extent  to  which  a 
minister's  reasons  have  been  recorded  in  his 
decision  in  NEC  appeals  have  varied  over 
time.  Until  last  fall  the  decision  tended  not 
to  set  out  specific  reasons.  It  is  therefore  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  determine  in  how 
many  cases  the  ministers  may  have  taken  the 
general  economic  benefit  to  the  region  into 
consideration  in  reaching  a  decision. 

PROHIBITION  OF  MATERIAL 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

153.  Ms.  Gigantes:  Will  the  Minister  of 
Education  provide  the  Legislature  with  a  list 
of  those  groups  whose  intellectual  capacity 
she  so  "sincerely  reveres"  that  she  will  take 
action  to  ban  material  for  school  use,  even 
though:  (1)  She  has  not  reviewed  the  material 
herself;  and/or,  (2)  many  members  of  the 
advising  groups  have  not  reviewed  the  ma- 
terial? Will  the  minister  provide  the  Legisla- 
ture with  a  statement  of  policy  concerning  the 
prohibition  of  material  for  school  use  includ- 
ing: (1)  The  legislative  authority  which  em- 
powers the  minister  to  prohibit  school  use  of 
materials;  (2)  the  administrative  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
before  the  imposition  of  such  a  prohibition; 
(3)  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  would 
be  eligible  for  prohibition.  (Tabled  November 
17,  1978.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  OECA  produc- 
tion, The  Jesus  Trial,  was  reviewed  by  an 
interfaith  group  of  respected  church  leaders 
or  their  designates. 

This  group  consists  of  the  Most  Reverend 
G.  Emmett  Carter,  Archbishop  of  Toronto; 
the  Right  Reverend  Lewis  Garnsworthy,  An- 
glican Bishop  of  Toronto;  Reverend  Donald 
Watts;  Dr.  Leland  Gregory;  Reverend  Ross 
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Cameron;  Dr.  Eoin  Mackay;  Reverend 
Robert  Lindsay;  Reverend  Donald  Ray;  Rev- 
erend Angus  McQueen  and  Rabbi  Erwin 
Schild.  The  findings  of  the  interfaith  group 
of  church  leaders  were  such  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  decided  that  The  Jesus  Trial 
should  not  be  shown  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  in  Ontario  schools. 
While  The  Jesus  Trial  was  designed  by 
OECA  for  public  viewing,  schools  could  have 
obtained  the  program  either  through  the 
OECA  video  tape  service  or  by  video  taping 
the  broadcasts.  Therefore,  the  minister  sought 
the  co-operation  of  school  board  chairmen  in 
ensuring  that  The  Jesus  Trial  not  be  shown 
in  any  school  within  their  jurisdictions,  and 
directed  OECA  not  to  make  the  video  tape 
available  to  schools  upon  request. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation strongly  felt  that  The  Jesus  Trial 
should  be  viewed  by  young  people  in  the 
company  of  their  parents.  Clearly,  the  issues 
raised  in  this  program  had  been  identified  as 
possible  causes  of  controversy.  Thus,  the 
minister  believed  that  parents  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  their  own 
children  the  issues  raised  by  the  program  in 
the  context  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  values 
of  each  individual  family. 

Despite  their  original  intention  and  audi- 
ence, any  print  or  non-print  articles  can 
become  learning  materials  when  used  to  sup- 


port the  curriculum.  When  such  articles  be- 
come learning  materials,  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  as  defined  in  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  1974,  extends  to  them.  Para- 
graphs (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  8  of  the  Education  Act,  1974  state  the 
minister  may:  "Establish  procedures  by  which 
and  the  conditions  under  which  books  and 
other  learning  materials  are  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  minister;  select  and  approve 
for  use  in  schools  textbooks,  library  books, 
reference  books  and  other  learning  materials; 
cause  to  be  published  from  time  to  time  lists 
of  textbooks,  learning  materials,  reference 
books  and  library  books,  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  minister  for  use  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  .  .  .". 

The  act,  then,  clearly  permits  theMinister  of 
Education  to  select,  approve  and  publish 
lists  of  four  different  kinds  of  materials  to  be 
used  in  schools:  textbooks,  reference  books, 
library  books,  and  other  learning  materials. 

Formal  procedures  exist  for  the  evaluation 
of  textual  materials  for  inclusion  in  circular 
14,  an  annual  listing  of  textbooks  and  learn- 
ing materials  kits  which  are  approved  for  use 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario.  Other  learning  materials,  like  The 
Jesus  Trial,  are  dealt  with  as  the  need  arises 
bearing  in  mind  the  best  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  province. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

DEATH  OF  PHYLLIS  GRIFFITHS 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  gov- 
ernment statements  today,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  the  remarkable  women  of  this 
century  in  Canada,  Miss  Phyllis  Griffiths. 
Miss  Griffiths,  who  is  beting  laid  to  rest 
today,  was  a  pioneer,  really,  without  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  women's  movement.  At 
a  time  when  women  were  relegated  to  very 
few  competitive  positions  with  males,  Miss 
Griffiths  for  half  a  century,  because  of  her 
dedication,  her  abilities  and  her  indomitable 
spirit  really  paved  the  way  for  what  we  have 
accepted  today  as  positions  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  those  with  equal  talents. 

She  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  is  one 
who  probably  would  not  have  wanted  the 
very  justified  eulogies  and  praise  that  have 
been  published  and  spoken  since  her  passing 
on  Friday.  But,  none  the  less,  it  is  with  a 
spirit  of  gladness  that  she  was  with  us  for 
so  long  and  that  one  lists  her  contributions 
not  just  to  society  but  indeed  to  the  entire 
community  and,  beyond  that,  to  a  great 
many  individuals  who,  without  her  and  her 
remarkable  talents,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  achieve  justice. 

She  was  one  who  really  fulfilled  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  poem,  "To  strive,  to  seek, 
to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

GAINS  PAYMENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  steps  taken  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  that  payments  to  senior 
citizens  under  the  Ontario  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  system  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  guaranteed  income  supple- 
ment from  the  federal  government. 

In  late  August,  the  federal  government 
announced  that  its  guaranteed  income  sup- 
plement would  increase  by  $20  per  single 
pensioner  and  $10  per  married  pensioner,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1979.  The  federal  legislation 
enacting  this  increase  received  royal  assent 
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on  November  20,  1978.  I  wish  to  inform 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  also  from  January  1, 
1979,  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  will  pass  on 
this   increase   to   Gains   recipients. 

I  should  point  out  that  those  persons  re- 
ceiving federal  old  age  security  and  guaran- 
teed income  supplement  payments  will  re- 
ceive their  increase  directly  from  the  federal 
government.  However,  senior  citizens  who 
receive  Ontario  Gains  but  who  are  not  eligible 
for  the  federal  program  will  receive  similar 
increases  totally  financed  by  the  province. 
We  anticipate  spending  an  additional  $600,- 
000  yearly  to  meet  this  commitment. 

Beginning  in  January,  the  guaranteed  in- 
come level  will  be  $343  per  month  for  single 
pensioners  and  $666  per  month  for  married 
couples  who  both  qualify  for  Gains.  These 
rates  include  the  quarterly  adjustment  based 
on  the  consumer  price  index. 

In  conclusion,  this  measure  ensures  that 
Ontario  pensioners  benefit  fully  from  this  in- 
crease in  federal  payments  without  any  re- 
duction in  thdir   Gains   cheques. 

Mr.  Martel:  Still  $800  below  the  poverty 
line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  did  on  Friday,  but  you 
weren't  here. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

TRANSIT  FARES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  direct 
a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Gommunications,  since  he  is  here.  My 
other  questions  have  to  do  with  some  of  the 
10  or  12  ministers  who  are  not  here  at  the 
moment. 

Given  that  the  minister  on  September 
29  in  Kingston  had  already  committed 
the  province  to  an  expenditure  of  about 
$35  million  over  four  years  to  construct 
a  four-mile  rapid  transit  line  linking 
Union  Station  with  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  how  does  he  justify  his  comments 
to  the  media  that  he  does  not  know  where 
he  would  find  the  funds  to  assist  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission  to  maintain  a  fare  freeze 
for  the  coming  year? 

Why  does  he  not  simply  accept  the  sug- 
gestion which  we  have  made,  that  we  not 
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build  that  exceedingly  low-priority  and  very 
questionable  route  from  Union  Station  to  the 
CNE,  and  use  that  money,  at  least  for  the 
next  four  years  or  so,  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  freeze— a  one-year  freeze  and 
then,  of  course,  to  reconsider  the  matter  after 
that? 

Why  does  he  say  he  does  not  know  where 
the  money  can  come  from  when  he  can 
build  a  frivolous  line  of  that  kind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  what  they  said 
about  Orville  Wright. 

Mr.  Cunningham;  This  thing  will  never 
fly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  personally 
I  do  not  accept  the  honourable  member's 
suggestion  that  this  is— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  said  that  about  Krauss- 
Maffei  as  well,  as  I  recall. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister  will 
just  ignore  the  interjections  from  both  sides 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  accept  the 
honourable  member's  suggestion  that  this  is, 
firstly,  frivolous  or,  secondly,  low-priority. 
There  happen  to  be  quite  a  number  of 
people  who  feel  it  has  a  very  high  priority. 
Secondly,  I  would  have  to  say  that  this  pro- 
posal was  put  forward  to  the  federal  Minister 
of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce- 
Mr.  McClellan:  He's  as  silly  as  you  are. 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —as  part  of  an  industrial 
package  that  was  recommended  by  that 
minister's  task  force.  It  was  put  forward 
jointly  by  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Gross- 
man). It  is  really  not  part  of  a  transit  pack- 
age per  se,  as  one  might  consider  ordinary 
transit  expenditures. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  plain  English,  if  the 
minister  had  the  money  to  build  that  silly 
line  from  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
to  Union  Station,  why  doesn't  he  use  the 
money  to  help  the  TTC  maintain  a  fare 
freeze  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  an  extension  of  model 
trains. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What's  the  difference  if  it's 
from  another  ministry's  budget?  The  minister 
said  he  didn't  know  where  to  find  the 
money;  we're  showing  him  where  to  find 
the  money.  Why  does  he  see  some  mystery 
about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Obviously  the  position  of 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  my  position 
are  somewhat  different. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  is  for  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  happen  to  believe  this 
country  and  this  province  should  be  pro- 
ceeding with  research  and  development  proj- 
ects with  industrial  incentives  and  assist- 
ing the  industries  in  this  province  to  produce 
jobs  and  create  a  technology  that  will  assist 
our  exports  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McClellan:  They  have  discovered 
the  wheel.  What  more  do  you  need  to  do? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  TTC  fares  will  rise  to  60 
cents  in  the  new  year  if  no  action  is  taken 
by  the  government,  can  the  minister  say 
whether  this  government  is  prepared  to  put 
any  priority  at  all  on  the  need  to  hold  TTC 
fares  at  their  present  level,  or  is  it  the  gov- 
ernment's intention  to  simply  allow  the  fares 
to  go  up  and  the  ridership  to  continue  to  fall 
short  of  forecasts  as  it  did  this  year  with  the 
increase  in  the  fares  to  55  cents? 

Mr.  Warner:  There  is  no  commitment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  I  answered  that 
question  fully  on  Friday.  The  leader  of  the 
third  party  wasn't  here,  but  I  answered  that 
same  question  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  for  ordinary  people. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  if  the  viability  of  the 
Hamilton  project  and  the  test  track  from 
Union  Station  to  the  CNE  is  contingent  on 
federal  support?  If  it  is  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  reluctant  to  participate,  would  he 
then  direct  the  funds  to  offset  the  increased 
operational  costs  of  the  TTC? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  we  will  deal  with 
that  hypothetical  situation  if  it  develops. 

ONTARIO  HYDRO  BORROWING 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  the  absence  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  I'll  direct 
this  question  to  the  Premier.  Because  of  the 
deficits  which  have  piled  up  under  his  ad- 
ministration and  the  fact  that  the  available 
pension  funds  have  all  had  to  be  used  to  pay 
for  those  deficits,  thus  forcing  Ontario  Hydro 
to  do  its  borrowing  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  places  outside  Canada,  is 
the  Premier  aware  of  what  the  net  loss  to 
Hydro  has  been  as  of  the  end  of  September 
of  this  year  simply  because  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change levels  that  have  happened?  By  having 
these  deficits  and  forcing  Hydro  to  borrow 
in  the  States,  does  he  know  what  the  loss  is 
that  Hydro  has  now  suffered  simply  due  to 
the  changes  in  the  Canadian  dollar  vis-a-vis 
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the  US  dollar  and  the  Deutschmark?  Does  he 
have  any  idea  of  the  ballpark? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  ballpark?  Has  the 
member  been  there  recently? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  How  about  a  government 
ballpark? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  were  two  or  three 
questions.  I  am  trying  to  abide  by  the  more 
formal  structure  you  are  suggesting  to  us, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  One  question  is  how  much  is 
the  foreign  exchange  loss?  That's  what  I'm 
asking  the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  were  two  or  three 
statements  prior  to  the  question  which  I 
think  warrant  some  form  of  reply. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  we  in  this  province 
have  been  operating  with  a  deficit  in  terms 
of  cash  requirements,  I  would  remind  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  more  particu- 
larly his  predecessor  that  I  can't  think  of  a 
single  program  of  this  government  during 
that  period  of  time  where  they  or  their  col- 
leagues have  not  urged  upon  the  government 
even  greater  expenditures.  That  applies  par- 
ticularly to  that  particular  party  over  there. 
I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  this  prov- 
ince in  terms  of  its  financial  management  has 
operated  probably  more  efficiently  than  most 
provinces  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  why  you're  building 
toy  trains. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  is  over  there  smiling.  I 
want  to  remind  him  that  when  we  received 
that  triple-A  rating  he  thought  we  had  joined 
the  Automobile  Alcoholics  Anonymous  Asso- 
ciation or  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  right. 
[2:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  now  senses,  as  do  the 
members  opposite  how  important  that  has 
been  and  how  important  it  is  that  it  be  re- 
tained, which  we  are  doing  with  some  success. 

Ontario  Hydro  has  borrowed  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  when  the  Canadian  dollar  was  in 
excess  of  $1  American.  They  are  borrowing 
in  the  American  market  when  the  dollar  is 
below  that  of  the  American  dollar  and  it  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  budgetary 
or  cash  requirements  of  this  province.  Their 
issue  two  weeks  ago  went  at  a  very  attractive 
rate.  It  was  very  much  in  demand,  which 
demonstrates  conclusively  to  the  investment 
community  and  through  it  to  the  public 
generally,  the  financial  stability  of  Hydro  and 
through  Hydro  the  province  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  was  not  answered.  I  trust  you 
noted  that. 

I  will,  therefore,  put  it  a  little  differently  to 
the  Premier,  not  that  one  ever  expects  him 
to  know  the  figures  when  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  debt  of  this  province  or  of 
Hydro,  but  is  the  Premier  aware  that  because 
his  budget  has  used  up  for  the  net  cash  re- 
quirements the  money  available  in  this  coun- 
try, forcing  Hydro  to  the  United  States  to 
borrow,  that  Hydro  has  suffered  as  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  a  foreign  exchange  loss 
alone  of  $932  million? 

Can  the  Premier  tell  us  how  that  loss, 
should  it  eventually  be  realized  as  it  is  year 
by  year  in  terms  of  interest  payments  that 
come  due,  is  to  be  made  up?  Will  it  be  made 
up  in  the  electricity  rates,  or  will  the  govern- 
ment have  to  find  some  other  way  to  make 
up  that  foreign  exchange  loss? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion hopefully  is  aware  of  how  Hydro  operates 
its  modest  organization.  The  principle  has 
always  been  that  the  customers  of  Ontario 
Hydro  pay  for  whatever  it  costs  to  produce 
the  electrical  energy.  If  the  borrowing  of 
funds  is  part  of  that  cost,  which  it  obviously 
is,  I  should  point  out  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  the  exchange  rate  has  not  always 
been  as  it  is,  nor  will  it  necessarily  stay 
as  it  is,  and  that  is  why  he  has  to  be  a  little 
bit  careful  with  some  of  the  figures  he 
uses,  although  I  know  that  care  is  not 
always  an  essential  part  of  his  approach. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  haven't  been  wrong 
on  the  debt  this  year  and  the  government 
has  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  he  hasn't  been  wrong 
on  the  debt,  it  is  about  the  only  subject  he 
hasn't  been  wrong  on. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  government  has  been 
and  didn't  have  the  good  grace  to  admit  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  upset  today.  Did  he  take  some 
ugly  pills  early  this  morning?  What's  wrong? 

I  would  only  say  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  in  spite  of  his  rather  negative 
reaction  to  just  about  everything  that  hap- 
pens in  this  province,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Ontario  Hydro  does  borrow  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  on  occasion, 
rates  to  the  consumers  are  still  comparable 
to  or  less  than  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
New  York,  et  cetera,  which  borrow  on  the 
same  markets,  creating  energy  mainly  from 
the  same  sources.  Yet  Ontario  Hydro  is  so 
sufficient  and  efficient  that  it  has  been  able 
to  produce  electrical  energy  which  the  mem- 
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ber's  wife  uses  at  home  at  a  rate  lower  than 
if  she  lived  in  Buffalo,  Ohio,  Ashtabula, 
Detroit,  or  you  name  it 

Mr.  Martel:  You  sound  like  an  old  CNR 
conductor. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  If  my  infor- 
mation is  correct,  is  it  not  true  that  those 
kinds  of  charges,  as  is  stated  in  the  pros- 
pectus that  Hydro  must  prepare  for  the 
American  borrowing  market,  will  not  be 
applicable  to  rates?  I  would  like  to  ask,  if, 
in  fact,  that  is  true,  where  else  is  Hydro 
going  to  get  the  money  to  make  that  up? 
Is  not  this  debt,  or  a  good  portion  of  this 
debt— and  I  think  the  Premier  can  admit  it, 
going  to  finance  a  system  which  is  now 
built  44  per  cent  over  peak,  according  to 
government  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  two  questions 
there.  I  am  not  totally  familiar  with  what 
all  is  in  the  prospectus  that  Ontario  Hydro 
has  to  file  with  the  securities  authorities  in 
the  United  States,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
any  way  where  Hydro  has  received  any  other 
moneys,  other  than  through  revenues  re- 
ceived from  its  customers. 

So  I  think  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
over  the  past  50  years  or  whatever  length  of 
time  Ontario  Hydro  has  been  borrowing,  the 
interest  charges  on  the  moneys  it  has  ac- 
quired have  been  paid  for  through  some  form 
of  revenue  to  Ontario  Hydro.  Its  only  revenue 
is  what  it  charges  its  customers,  so  I  would 
say,  not  knowing  exactly  what  is  in  the 
prospectus,  it  still,  none  the  less,  gets  it 
from  revenue. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  it  is 
a  matter  of  judgement  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  reserve  capacity  of  Ontario  Hydro  is 
over  what  it  should  be.  That's  a  matter  we 
can  debate  on  some  other  occasion.  One  can 
get  a  number  of  experts  who  will  advise 
that  any  utility's  overcapacity  should  be  be- 
tween 20  and  33  per  cent  of  peak  load. 
Ontario  Hydro  may  for  a  period  of  time  be 
at  44  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  been  over  50. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  can  change  literally 
within  six  or  seven  months  and  I  am  not 
here  as  an  expert  to  say  whether  it  should 
be  44. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  They  are  going  to  50  per 
cent  in  six  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  honourable  mem- 
bers say  Hydro  is  building  beyond  its  needed 
capacity,  that's  something  the  member  for 
York  South  and  his  committee  have  been  de- 
liberating. It's  something  about  which  Hydro 
is  concerned  and  it  is  an  area  where  Hydro 


has  made  one  or  two  judgements  in  terms 
of  its  future  requirements.  They  have  de- 
cided to  move  ahead  with  one  or  two 
projects  in  anticipation  of  future  need.  They 
have  done  so  with  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  with  the  support  at  least  of  one  of 
the  member's  colleagues.  I  refer  to  Atikokan. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
Premier  reaffirming  then  what  he  implied  the 
other  day,  but  wouldn't  come  out  and  say, 
namely,  that  Ontario  Hydro's  revenues  will 
indeed  come  from  the  sale  of  its  product, 
that  is,  energy,  and  will  not,  as  Ontario 
Hydro  has  suggested  in  its  submissions,  come 
from  either  general  tax  revenues  or  from 
pension  plans  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  think  Ontario 
Hydro  ever  suggested  its  revenues  should 
be  supplemented  by  funds  from  the  pension 
system. 

Mr.  Laughren:  For  borrowing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  but  those  are  two 
different  issues.  In  that  question,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  if  this  lis  a  supplementary,  we  were 
talking  about  Hydro's  revenues.  Hydro  does 
not  use  borrowed  funds  in  terms  of  revenue. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  billion  dollars  down  the 
drain. 

GAINS  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  arising  out  of  the  an- 
nouncement which  has  finally  come  today 
about  the  passthrough  of  the  federal  Gains 
increase  in  payments  for  pensioners.  Can 
the  minister  say  what  steps  the  government 
intends  to  take  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
gap  for  single  pensioners,  which  will  still 
leave  them  about  $75  a  month  or  $800  a  year 
below  the  poverty  line,  even  after  the  Gains 
increase  is  passed  through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  really  disagree  with 
the  statement  by  the  leader  of  the  third 
party.  He  is  not  taking  into  consideration 
other  benefits  these  people  receive,  such  as 
free  OHIP  premiums  valued  at  $228  a  year. 
He's  not  taking  into  consideration  the  tax 
credits  these  people  receive  valued  at  $362 
a  year.  He  is  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  drug  benefit  these  people  receive  valued 
at  approximately  $100  a  year.  All  this  brings 
them  well  over  the  $4,800  that  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  referred  to  in  hfis  question 
to  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  two  or 
three  days  ago. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  proud  of  that. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    Supplementary:    The    figure 
that's  been  quoted  by  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
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was  the  poverty  line  for  senior  citizens,  effec- 
tive in  June  of  last  year.  That  obviously  has> 
got  to  be  raised  because  of  inflation  and 
the  cost  of  living  over  the  six  months  up  until 
January  of  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  question  is,  given  the 
fact  that  even  if  all  of  those  contentions 
were  to  be  accepted,  which  I  dispute,  there 
would  still  be  a  gap.  Will  the  government 
take  action  now  in  order  to  bring  all  single 
senior  citizens  in  this  province  over  the 
poverty  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  I  said  in  reply  to  the 
member's  first  question,  at  the  present  time, 
wdth  the  announcement  I  have  just  made, 
$4,120  is  the  figure  they  will  receive,  in- 
cluding the  Gains  cheque.  I  have  also  quoted 
the  other  figures,  which  total  $4,810,  which 
is  above  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Supplementary:  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Revenue  what- 
ever happened  to  the  promise  in  the  budget 
paper  from  last  year's  budget  to  increase 
the  Ontario  tax  credit  scheme  for  senior  citi- 
zens up  to  a  new  base  that  would  guarantee 
a  tax  credit  maximum  of  $510?  Is  that  rele- 
gated to  the  realm  of  broken  promises  or 
does  the  government  still  intend  to  meet  that 
commitment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  commitment  is  still 
being   considered   by   the   Treasurer. 

Mr.  McClellan:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 
That  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  average  industrial  wage  in  On- 
tario is  about  $13,000  a  year;  the  average 
family  income  in  Ontario  is  upwards  of  $17,- 

000  or  $18,000  a  year;  a  mdnimum  wage 
earner  in  Ontario  earns  $5,928  a  year,  and 
the  poverty  line,  effective  January  of  next 
year,  will  be  somewhat  over  $5,000  a  year, 
is  it  the  minister's  contention  that  senior 
citizens  who  will  have  substantially  less  than 
that  will  in  fact  be  able  to  live  comfortably? 
Is  that  the  government's  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  isn't  the  statement 

1  made.  The  figures  I  had  given  refer  to 
what  is  now  termed  the  poverty  line.  You 
are  making  a  suggestion  it  is  going  to  be 
over  $5,000. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  has  not  been  de- 
cided at  this  point  in  time.  That's  your  own 
projection.  Statistics  Canada  do  not  have  that 
figure  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  not  going  to  do 
anything. 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  If  we  find  that  senior 
citizens  need  more  assistance,  this  govern- 
ment has  always  been  prepared  to  assist. 

Mr.  Warner:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  will  re-examine  it 
at  that  time,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  might  try  putting  an 
escalator  clause  in. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  a  Christmas  bonus? 
Mr.  Warner:  Snails  will  be  on  the  Olympic 
team  by  the  time  you  get  around  to  it. 

BEARE  ROAD  LANDFILL  SITE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  Will  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment  say  what  reply 
he  has  given  to  Metro  Toronto  to  its  request 
three  months  ago  for  financial  assistance  on 
a  study  of  the  contamination  of  surface  water 
runoff  at  the  Beare  Road  site  in  Metro,  par- 
ticularly since  Metro  believes  that  extended 
dumping  of  liquid  industrial  wastes  at  the 
ministry's  request  probably  contributed  to 
the  problem?  If  the  minister  has  sent  no  re- 
ply, can  he  say  why  the  government  is  drag- 
ging its  feet  in  coming  to  a  solution  of  this 
urgent  and  difficult  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  really  don't  believe 
the  government  is  dragging  its  feet  on  this 
problem.  I  think  the  action  in  the  last  three 
months  has  been  rather  significant,  to  say 
the  least. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  We  are 
not  dragging  our  feet. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  dumped  it  all  in 
Lincoln. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  recall  that  reply 
has  been  sent.  I  could  be  in  error  there,  but 
I  don't  think  it  has.  I  do  want  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  met  with  the  chairman 
of  Metro  on  not  only  that  issue  but,  indeed, 
two  or  three  other  issues  in  which  we  have 
a  joint  interest.  That's  all  I  can  say  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  recent  announcement  that  the  provincial 
lottery  is  going  to  provide  $36,250  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  similar  study  of  a  landfill  site 
at  Camp  Borden,  will  the  minister  now  un- 
dertake that  this  study  at  the  Beare  Road 
site,  and  similar  landfill  site  problems  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  will  be  studied 
with  provincial  funding?  Is  it  the  minister's 
view  that  the  funding  for  this  kind  of  urgent 
study  where  contamination  is  threatening 
should  be  purely  a  game  of  chance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Well,  I  don't  think 
there    is    any    doubt    that    landfill   sites    are 
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studied  very  extensively,  not  necessarily 
through  Wintario  grants.  Surely,  the  mem- 
ber isn't  asking  whether  or  not  landfilling 
is  extensively  studied.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
assumption? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  the  problem  of  liquid 
waste  coming  from  landfill  sites  I  am  con- 
cerned about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  If  I  am,  surely  the 
member  will  accept  that  all  kinds  of  studies 
go  on.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  fund  it 
out  of  Wintario.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  it 
should  be  on  a  more  normal  basis  than  a 
grant  from  Wintario.  That's  the  way  it  is. 
Not  only  must  zoning  be  considered,  but 
also  the  total  environmental  assessment  done 
on  any  new  landfill  site.  Surely  the  member 
wouldn't  ask  for  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  further  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  minister  explain  why 
it  is,  then,  that  three  months  after  the  re- 
quest came  in  from  Metro  to  study  contam- 
ination which  is  coming  out  of  the  surface 
runoff  at  the  Beare  Road  site  there  has  been 
no  conclusion  by  the  ministry,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  been  able  to  direct  lot- 
tery funds  from  the  provincial  lottery  to  a 
similar  study  up  at  Barrie? 

Why  is  there  that  inequality  of  treatment, 
and  why  can  this  not  be  treated  as  a  matter 
of  an  ongoing  government  responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  That  is  precisely  what 
we  are  doing.  We  are  giving  the  broad  issue 
the  fullest  consideration  at  this  time. 

SUBLIMINAL  MESSAGES 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  use  of 
subliminal  messages,  a  message  technique 
essentially  being  used  to  stop  shoplifting?  It's 
used  in  six  stores  in  Toronto,  I  understand; 
two  in  Niagara  Falls,  one  in  Ingersoll,  one 
in  Burlington  and  one  in  Windsor.  Can  the 
minister  comment  on  the  legality  of  such 
techniques,  as  well  as  the  claimed  effective- 
ness of  these  techniques? 
[2:30] 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  no  light- 
fingered  people  around  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
the  use  of  subliminal  messages  by  what  is 
essentially  a  security  guard  organization  or  a 
protection  organization  really  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  McMurtry) 
and  I  understand  he  is  looking  into  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  is  a  subliminal  message? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It's  one  they  flash  out  that 
you  can't  read  but  you're  supposed  to  hear. 


The  member  understands  how  much  faith  I 
have  in  them  just  by  that  explanation. 

Mr.     Conway:     Sort    of    like    your    *71 

campaign. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  always  put  it  down  to 
hallucination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  But  on  a  far  more  serious 
note,  over  the  years  there  certainly  have 
been  attempts  on  an  experimental  basis  to 
demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  subliminal  mes- 
sages, either  through  the  use  of  film  or  video- 
tape. The  ministry  takes  an  extremely  dim 
view,  quite  frankly,  about  the  use  of  sub- 
liminal messages  in  any  way,  shape  or  form 
within  a  retail  establishment. 

Mr.  Conway:  No  more  than  a  dim  view, 
Frank? 

Mr.  Deans:  Doesn't  that  come  under  the 
authority  of  the  CRTC? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  having  discussions 
with  the  Solicitor  General  concerning  the 
validity  of  a  private  investigation  organiza- 
tion coming  into  retail  establishments  and 
flashing  out  this  type  of  message  as  an 
attraction  to  use  their  services,  apparently 
to  stop  shoplifting. 

Mr.  Conway:  We  need  more  than  a  dim 
view. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  should  put  them  in  top- 
less bars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  I  could  just  add,  further- 
more either  the  Department  of  Transport  in 
Ottawa  or  the  CRTC  are  extremely  concerned 
about  the  potential  or  possible  use  of  sub- 
liminal messages  on  airwaves.  I  know  the 
federal  government  has  been  into  the  matter 
for  a  number  of  years. 

FIRING  OF  ASSESSOR 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Revenue.  Would  the  minister  confirm  that 
his  ministry  has  fired  Mr.  Leonard  Hallborg, 
a  long-time  dependable  employee  in  the  Ni- 
agara assessment  office,  and  incidentally  a 
veteran  who  was  wounded  in  action  on  ID- 
Day?  Would  he  confirm  he  was  fired  simply 
because  he  was  elected  as  an  alderman  in 
the  city  of  Port  Colbome? 

Does  the  minister  know  the  firing  notice 
was  handed  to  him  last  Friday  morning, 
effective  Friday  morning,  which  may  even 
contravene  the  labour  standards  act?  Was  it 
done  with  the  minister's  full  knowledge  and 
concurrence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes. 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary  then, 
Mr.  Speaker,  doesn't  the  minister  realize  the 
assessor   takes   an   oath  of  confidentiality  as 
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assessor  and  an  oath  of  loyalty  and  impartial- 
ity as  an  alderman?  Does  he  know  this  man 
has  done  no  assessing  whatsoever  in  the 
Port  Colborne  area  for  many  years  but  rather 
assesses  at  West  Lincoln,  some  25  miles 
away? 

Can't  the  minister  see  that  any  possible 
conflict  of  interest,  which  was  the  excuse  for 
firing  this  man,  is  far  less  than  that  of  real 
estate  people  or  lawyers  on  local  municipal 
councils?  Will  the  minister  reconsider  this 
unjust  firing?' 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
member  fully  understands  and  knows  and 
realizes,  this  is  a  decision  that  has  to  be 
made  by  the  deputy  minister  under  the 
Public  Service  Act,  not  by  the  minister. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  stop. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  again,  that's  Claude 
Bennett's  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Read  the  act.  The  mem- 
bers will  find  the  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  deputy  minister.  The  deputy  minister 
has  made  this  decision  and  I  concur  with  it, 
because  it  can  create  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Deans:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Disgusting. 

Mr.  Swart:  Explain,  explain. 

Mr.  Warner:  Unfair. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  you  give  him  a 
leave  of  absence? 

Mr.  Warner:  Do  something  about  it.  Come 
on,  some  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There's  no  question 
about  it.  The  gentleman  in  question,  Mr. 
Hallborg,  has  the  right  to  grieve.  I'm  sure 
he  will.  I'm  sure  the  grievance  board  will 
decide  once  and  for  all  whether  or  not  he 
should  have  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  do  something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  decision  of  that  grievance  board.  That 
avenue  is  open  to  him. 

Mr.  Swart:   How  about  civil  rights? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  do  you  overload  the 
system  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We're  not  overloading 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Sure  you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  This  is  a  precedent.  This 
is  the  first  assessor  who  has  ever  run  for 
municipal  elections  to  my  knowledge  and  it 
is  a  precedent.  We  would  like  to  see  a  de- 
cision made  by  an  impartial  body  such  as  the 
grievance  board- 


Mr.  Warner:  There's  only  one  honourable 
thing  you  can  do:  If  you  fire  the  man  you 
should  resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —simply  because  we 
feel  within  our  ministry  that  it  is  a  conflict  of 
interest.  We  could  be  proven  wrong. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  you  will  be. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  wrong,  and  you 
know  it. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  If  your  one  cell 
ever  gets  a  companion,  David,  you're  going 
to  be  in  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  He  does  have  this  form 
of  appeal  to  go  to;  we  have  suggested  it 
to  him. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  deputy 
minister  made  the  proper  decision  under  the 
circumstances.  All  the  reasons  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Hallborg,  along  with  the  other 
two  assessors  who  ran  and  were  not  success- 
ful. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  proper 
decision  has  been  made.  But  he  does  have 
the  right  to  appeal,  and  certainly  I  would 
welcome  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Can  you  imagine  a  doctor  as 
head  of  the  Ministry  of  Health?  That's  not  a 
conflict. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  I  know  who  was  the 
acting  Minister  of  Health  for  a  while. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Can  you  imagine  the  head 
of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  being  the 
Minister  of  Health? 

AIRPORT  TAX 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
With  respect  to  the  recent  federal  budget  de- 
cision to  increase  airport  tax  to  $15  for 
domestic  flights  and  $12  for  overseas;  given 
that  at  present  we  have  a  $8  tax,  which  I 
believe  is  the  highest  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  that  this  increase  is— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Unthinkable— a  ripoff. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Daylight  robbery. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Idiocy. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —a  ripoff;  it  makes  the 
turkey  increases  appear  like  a  loss  leader.  It 
will  adversely  affect  the  travel  industry  busi- 
ness, particularly  small  business- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  No  more  than  five  minutes, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Let  him  go;  he's  rolling. 

Mr.    Kennedy:    —discourage   overseas   visi- 
tors- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked. 
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Mr.  Kennedy:  —aggravate  the  trade  deficit, 
and  it  will  harm  our  image  overseas.  It  won't 
enhance  our  "We  treat  You  Royally"— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  question  has  been 
asked.  Does  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  care  to  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  must  say  I  missed 
the  question.  With  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  the  member  got  to  the  question  part 
of  that  presentation.  Perhaps  you  could  give 
him  a  moment  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  think  it's  a  terrible 
thing? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Give  him  another  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wondered 
if  the  minister  would  make  representations  to 
Ottawa  to  see  if  they  would  reconsider  this 
exorbitant  increase. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  fighting  the  fed- 
eral election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  point  of  fact,  be- 
fore that  tax  increase  was  announced,  the 
tourism  ministers'  conference  was  convened 
in  Ottawa.  We  had  heard  rumours  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  indicated  our  very  severe 
objection  to  that  passenger  tax.  Indeed,  we 
spoke  at  some  length  about  the  necessity  to 
keep  that  sort  of  transportation  cost  down  to 
a  minimum.  In  spite  of  that,  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance  chose  to  increase  the 
tax.  We  object  to  it,  we  think  it's  counter- 
productive, and  we  will  be  making  further 
representations  to  the  federal  government  on 
that  point. 

HYDRO  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Premier  this  question,  but  I  will 
see  if  the  Minister  of  Energy  knows  the  an- 
swer to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  is  far  more  likely  to 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Without  any  of  his  rhetorical 
wizardry,  in  the  light  of  the  study  by  Rums 
Fry  predicting  that  by  1980— less  than  13 
months  from  now— uranium  production  will 
exceed  demand  by  82  per  cent,  and  in  view 
of  this  government's  contract  for  $7  billion 
with  Denison  Mines  to  infinity  at  $40  to  $50 
a  pound,  will  the  Premier  tell  me  and  this 
House,  and  the  people  of  Ontario,  whether 
he  has  made  the  $339-million  loan  to  them 
which  is  going  to  cost  us  $1  billion  in  interest? 
Has  the  minister  made  that  loan  yet?  If  he 
hasn't  can  he  block  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
matter  was  very  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 


select  committee.  I  wouldn't  take  the  time  to 
repeat  it  all- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Without  obfuscation,  give  me 
the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can  refer  the  honourable 
member  to  the  Hansard  of  the  discussion  of 
the  select  committee,  where  the  whole  matter 
of  the  Denison  and  the  Rio  Algom  contracts 
was  thrashed  out  pretty  thoroughly,  I  would 
say.  If  the  honourable  member  has  read  that, 
he  is  aware  of  the  provisions  for  Hydro  to 
opt  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  an  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  member  for  Halton-Bur- 
lington  (Mr.  J.  Reed)  which  I  had  hoped  to 
give  this  afternoon  and  which  addresses  a 
part  of  this;  that  is,  the  estimated  require- 
ments of  Hydro  over  the  term  from  now  until 
2000,  and  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to 
purchase  some  uranium  elsewhere  in  the 
interim  because  the  two  mines  will  not  be 
able  to  supply. 

I  think  the  matter  has  been  covered  very 
thoroughly  in  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
This  is  totally  wrong.  He  won't  answer  the 
question.  I  wanted  him  to  answer  the  first 
question  before  I  had  a  supplementary.  Has 
he  given  the  $339-million  loan  yet? 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes  or  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision 
for  advancing  the  loan  money  by  Hydro 
is  spelled  out  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
My  recollection  is  that  there  has  been  no 
money  advanced  as  yet  because  the  money 
is  advanced  as  certain  things  are  done. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister,  aware — 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  honourable 
member  for  Downsview  have  a  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  situation  which  is  evolving  as  described 
by  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce;  and  in  view 
of  the  mounting  opposition  to  the  use  of 
uranium  all  over  the  world;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  supply  of  uranium  will  be  con- 
siderable in  the  future,  has  this  government 
any  mechanism  for  revising  the  agreement 
with  the  two  companies?  Or  is  this  govern- 
ment committed  to  pay  in  full,  even  though 
the  uranium  is  not  needed  in  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  sure  the  member  is 
aware  the  contract  is  between  Ontario  Hydro 
and  the  mines.  This  government  has  approved 
the  contract  in  principle  but  there  are  still 
details  to  be  worked  out.  The  contract  pro- 
vides for  a  reduced  amount  of  uranium  being 
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purchased  if  requirements  are  less  than 
anticipated. 

However,  again  from  recollection,  I  would 
say  the  quantities  involved  in  the  contract 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  negotiated  are 
something  less  than  Hydro's  estimates  of  its 
needs  for  the  period  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  minister  aware  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  week  carried  a  story 
saying  that  in  Saskatchewan,  Australia  and 
France  immense  new  deposits  of  uranium 
have  been  found?  We're  committed  to  a 
price  of  $40  to  $50  a  pound  now.  The  new 
price  will  be  $1  a  pound  across  the  world 
as  a  result  of  these  new  deposits.  In  view 
of  this  fantastic,  catastrophic  mistake  the  gov- 
ernment has  made — amounting  to  $7  billion 
or  whatever,  the  largest  deal  in  history — will 
the  government  engage  the  best  counsel  in 
Canada  and  try  to  break  this  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
read  the  article  in  question.  This  sounds  to 
me  very  much  like  some  of  the  speculation 
I've  heard  about  oil  and  gas  prices,  what 
are  proven  reserves,  what  are  available  re- 
serves, what  are  costs  of  production  and 
processing.  I  would  not  say  there  is  any  rea- 
son of  which  I'm  aware  at  the  moment  to 
have  title  to  do  anything  like  cancelling 
these  contracts. 

PITS  AND  QUARRIES  LEGISLATION 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources.  In  view  of  the 
growing  concern  about  the  protection  of  our 
agricultural  land  and  the  need  for  environ- 
mental assessments  on  aggregate  develop- 
ments, and  in  view  of  the  fact  the  rehabilita- 
tion fees  for  pits  and  quarries  have  not  been 
increased  since  1971  and  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  restore  the  lands  that  are  being 
exploited  for  aggregate  development,  when 
can  we  expect  the  long-promised  new  pits 
and  quarries  legislation  on  which  the  min- 
ister's working  party  has  been  working,  I 
understand,  for  over  two  years. 

Secondly,  wlill  the  minister  undertake,  when 
the  legislation  is  ready — and  I  hope  it  will 
be  this  fall — to  introduce  the  bill  and  permit 
it  to  be  referred  to  the  resources  develop- 
ment standing  committee  for  public  hearings 
during  the  recess  so  we  can  get  on  with 
the  legislation  in  the  spring  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question  is  as  soon  as  possible — 
as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Deans:  Soon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  On  the  second  question, 
I  will  certainly  consider  that. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  same  minister  has  the 
answer  to  a  question  previously  asked. 

Ms.  Bryden:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  there  was  a  com- 
mitment by  the  minister,  "as  soon  as  possible." 
[2:45] 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  minister 
if  before  the  legislation  is  introduced  he 
would  undertake  to  do  an  inventory  of  the 
aggregate  resources  under  class  one  to  four 
agricultural  land  so  we  know  where  the 
resources  are  and  that  we  can  find  alternative 
sources  for  that  particular  aggregate  develop- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  assume  that  some 
of  that  information,  if  not  all  of  it,  is  avail- 
able. That  information  which  is  known  is 
available.  I  think  that  as  far  as  aggregate 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  resources  map  of  the 
province  which  indicates  the  likely  places 
for  that  aggregate.  I  am  told  that  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  known  supply  in  central 
Ontario  is  in  the  Niagara  Escarpment,  for 
instance.  I  would  attempt  to  get  that  informa- 
tion. Not  every  place  has  been  drilled,  for 
instance.  The  depths  of  deposit  are  not  known 
and  wouldn't  be  known  without  a  lot  of  very 
extensive  exploration. 

COMMERCIAL  FISHING  BAN 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  asked  me  on  December  1  about 
giving  priority  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
recreational  fishermen  in  our  planning  for 
Lake  St.  Clair.  We  do  intend  to  give  priority 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  recreational 
fishermen  on  Lake  St.  Clair.  However,  the 
lake  does  contain  a  variety  of  commercially 
useful  species  that  are  either  of  no  use  to 
anglers  or  are  surplus  to  their  needs  at 
present. 

It  would  seem  to  be  poor  policy  not  to 
use  these  fish  provided  that  the  fishing  prac- 
tices do  not  interfere  appreciably  with  angling 
and  that  contaminant  levels  in  the  fish  allow 
their  being  marketed. 

The  United  States  has  recently  raised  its 
mercury  tolerance  level  to  one  part  per 
million  from  0.5  parts  per  million.  With 
reduced  levels  of  contamination  in  Lake  St. 
Clair,  it  is  possible  that  some  fish  may  now 
be  acceptable  on  the  US  markets.  As  I  in- 
dicated, my  staff  is  now  assembling  all  avail- 
able information  on  contaminant  levels  to 
assess  this  possibility.  In  the  meantime,  no 
decision  has  yet  been  reached  concerning  the 
re-establishment  of  the  commercial  fisheries. 
It  is  the  ministry's  intent  to  discuss  this  issue 
with  all  user  groups  before  deciding. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
ministry  aware  that  the  scrap  fish,  or  trash 
fish  as  they  are  known,  compose  some  only 
14  per  cent  in  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  whereas 
in  Lake  Erie  they  are  substantially  higher, 
which  would  indicate  sort  of  the  opposite  of 
what  he  is  saying  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Without  going  into  the 
definition  of  what  are  trash  fish  and  to  whom 
they  are  trash,  I  will  certainly  consider  that. 

HYDRO  CONTRACTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  On  November  20,  the 
member  for  Halton-Burlington  asked  me  the 
following  question:  "In  the  light  of  the  new 
energy  situation  and  the  new  electric  power 
consumption  reality,  has  Ontario  Hydro  exer- 
cised any  of  its  prerogatives  in  the  uranium 
contracts  to  downscale  the  purchases  of 
uranium  fuel  between  now  and  the  year 
2000?" 

In  reply  to  that  question,  I  think  it's 
important  to  appreciate  some  key  aspects 
concerning  Ontario  Hydro's  future  uranium 
fuel  demands.  Members  will  recall  most  of 
these  matters  were  discussed  in  some  detail 
earlier  this  year  by  the  select  committee 
and  are  as  follows:  In  February  Ontario 
Hydro  revised  its  load  forecast  downward 
and  is  currently  working  on  1979  forecast, 
which  is  expected  to  be  available  around 
February  or  March  of  1979. 

Since  nuclear  stations  produce  electricity 
for  Hydro's  base  load,  the  fuel  requirements 
of  nuclear  power  stations  are  more  a  function 
of  station  performance  than  of  load  fore- 
cast. The  Denison  and  Preston  contracts  will 
only  begin  to  supply  significant  quantities  of 
uranium  from  1983  onwards.  Up  until  1994, 
Ontario  Hydro  will  have  to  supplement  its 
supply  of  uranium  from  other  sources  if  it 
needs  more  than  the  quantities  it  will  receive 
under  its  present  contracts.  After  1994,  the 
quantities  of  uranium  required  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  future  expansion  of  the 
system. 

The  Denison  and  Preston  contracts  have 
provisions  built  into  them  to  handle  any 
oversupply  that  might  develop.  These  in- 
clude sales,  production  adjustments  and  cur- 
tailment. These  mechanisms  can  be  activated 
if  and  when  the  need  actually  arises. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  two  contracts  are  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  medium-term  requirements 
of  existing  and  committed  stations  and  to 
provide  long-term  security  of  supply.  On- 
tario Hydro,  of  course,  is  continuing  to 
monitor  events  carefully. 


Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  Surely  the 
minister  understands  that  there  is  a  time 
lapse  built  into  those  contracts  which  varies 
between  the  two.  It  is  one  term  of  years 
with  Preston  and  it  is  another  term  of  years 
with  Denison,  in  which  time  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  certain- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  that? 
Is  that  what  you  are  trying  to  say? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
trying  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  is  taking 
his  action  or  his  non-action  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  time  lag.  In  the 
one  case  they  can  stall  off  a  reduction  in 
purchasing,  I  believe  up  to  12  years.  In  the 
other  case  it  is  about  five. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
that  I  understand  the  honourable  member's 
question.  I  will  look  at  it  and  then  I  will 
reply  to  it. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  Williams:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  Last 
week  my  friend  Alan  Redway,  the  mayor 
of  the  borough  of  East  York  raised  an  in- 
teresting proposal  with  regard  to  taxation, 
modelled  on  a  tax  revenue  pooling  system 
that  is  used  in  several  European  countries, 
including,  I  believe,  West  Germany  and 
Holland. 

Mr.   Deans:   Is  this  a  throne  speech? 

Mr.  Williams:  Apparently,  according  to 
his  proposal,  this  would  reduce  property 
taxation  to  a  level  of  about  20  per  cent, 
rather  than  about  the  80  per  cent  that  is  now 
relied  upon  to  derive  revenues  to  operate 
municipal  governments. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  budget  speech. 

Mr.  Brcaugh:   A  sharp  question. 

Mr.  Williams:  Is  the  minister  aware  of 
this  tax  revenue  pooling  system?  If  so,  is  his 
ministry  undertaking  any  such  study  to  con- 
sider the  viability  of  such  a  system  being 
used  in  this  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  my  friend  would 
supply  me  with  the  information,  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  study  it  and  comment  on 
it  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  Could  I  ask 
the  minister  if  there  are  any  ongoing  studies 
or  any  conclusions  in  his  department  that 
will  reverse  the  trend  which  has  seen  a 
larger  and  larger  part  of  the  revenue  of 
municipalities  having  to  come  from  the 
property  tax  rather  than  some  other  source 
of  progressive  revenue? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  is  not  a  supplementary. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  supplementary. 

KIMBERLY-GLARK  FIRE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In  the  very  tragic 
deaths  of  three  firefighters  that  occurred  in 
the  Kimberly-Clark  fire  in  Etobicoke,  is  the 
Minister  of  Labour  aware  of  comments  that 
I  have  heard  on  the  radio,  which  he  may 
have  heard  as  well,  from  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  firefighting  there,  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  that  rolls  of  paper  had 
tumbled  down  during  the  course  of  a  fire 
endangering  the  lives  of  personnel  and  fire- 
fighters? I  gather  this  happened  on  another 
occasion  a  year  or  two  ago  and  the  fire- 
fighters were  lucky  to  escape  with  their  lives 
out  of  a  side  door. 

If  that  is  a  fact,  could  the  minister  tell 
us  whether  he  has  checked  into  this?  If  not, 
could  he  tell  us  whether  he  will  check  into 
it  to  see  why  it  is  that  Kimberly-Clark  was 
apparently  never  told  to  change  its  storage 
procedures  and  why  the  fire  marshal  says 
that  as  far  as  he  knows  there  was  no  rec- 
ommendation made  regarding  the  piling  of 
these  rolls  of  paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  heard  the  same  com- 
ment the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  heard. 
I  have  already  asked  my  staff  to  review  it 
for  me  and  give  me  some  information  about 
any  previous  episodes  that  may  have  hap- 
pened and  about  this  specific  episode  that 
happened  recently. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  also  undertake  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  charges  are  going  to  be  laid  as  a 
result  of  the  whole  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral (Mr.  McMurtry)  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
that  quesittion  when  he's  here,  but  I'll  be 
pleased  to  report  to  the  House  on  the  aspects 
to  which  I've  committed  myself.  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  issue,  but  it  really  hasn't 
got  much  to  do  with  my  ministry. 

DARLINGTON  NUCLEAR  PLANT 

Mr.   MacDonald:   A  question  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy,  before  he  escapes. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  Too  bad,  Jim. 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Fire  away. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Doesn't  the  member  for 
York  South  ever  learn? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Since  the  minister  in- 
dicated last  Thursday  dn  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  that  he  was  getting  close  to  a  satisfac- 
tory resolution  of  the  problem  involved  in 


cooling  the  water  discharges  of  the  pro- 
posed Darlington  generating  station,  would 
he  care  to  inform  the  House  an  some  detail 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  satisfactory  resolution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, both  the  ministers  were  ill  over  the 
weekend  and  so  they  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  really  get  together. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  While  the  minister  is  get- 
ting better,  in  both  of  his  capacities,  since 
in  May  1976,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  ex- 
perts in  his  ministry  testified  before  the 
Porter  commission  voicing  objections  to  the 
design  principles  of  this  station,  and  since 
this  weekend  a  biologist  of  his  department 
has  indicated  not  only  whitefish,  but  all  the 
trout  and  salmon  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  by 
this  pouring  out  of  warm  water  into  the  lake, 
does  the  minister  not  think  it  is  time  for  the 
government  to  reconsider  the  exemption  of 
this  plant  from  an  environmental  assessment 
so  we  can  at  least  find  out  what  the  full 
consequences  are  going  to  be  and  so  the 
recommendations  can  be  incorporated  into  its 
design? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  it's  fair  to  say,  as 
far  as  the  hot  water  effluent  from  Darling- 
ton is  concerned,  we  have  sufficient  author- 
ity to  ensure  it  will  be  done  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  As  I  said  on  Friday,  there  is  not 
unanimity  among  biologists  as  to  how  big  a 
problem  it  is  and  how  it  might  best  be  re- 
solved, nor  is  there  unanimity  among  en- 
gineers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  should  have  been 
thrashed  out  in  the  environmental  assessment 
committee,  publicly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  we  will  reach  a 
satisfactory  solution  and  I  think  we  have 
the   authority  to  ensure  that  we  do. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  member  knows 
perfectly  well  it  has  been  thrashed  out  for  10 
years. 

LEGHOLD  TRAPS 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  also  for 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources— in  his 
weakened  state  we're  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  him— in  regard  to  leghold  traps.  Can  the 
minister  indicate  what  recommendations  his 
committee  on  leghold  traps  made  and  what 
progress  he  is  making  to  do  away  with  them, 
and  requiring  Conibear  traps  or  something 
such  as  that  for  trapping  animals  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  any  change  since  I  reported  last.  I 
think  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  honourable 
member.  It  is  still  being  worked  upon. 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  this  matter  keeps  coming 
up  and  has  for  the  last  number  of  years,  can 
the  people  in  the  ministry  and  the  people  in 
the  trapping  field  not  come  up  with  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  design  a  trap  or  use  a 
Conibear  trap  that  will  put  the  animals  out 
of  their  misery  quickly,  rather  than  putting 
them  through  the  torture,  almost,  of  the 
leghold  traps? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  So  far,  there  has  not  been 
a  satisfactory  resolution  but,  as  the  honour- 
able member  is  perhaps  more  aware  than  I, 
a  lot  of  work  has  gone  into  the  problem  and 
a  possible  solution  so  far.  We  are  still  hope- 
ful we  will  find  one. 

PARK-AND-RIDE  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Grande:  My  question  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications.  Given 
the  fact  no  one  would  like  to  see  TTC  fare 
increases  for  the  coming  year— no  one,  that 
is  except  himself— and  given  the  fact  the 
TTC  talks  about  introducing  methods  to  in- 
crease the  ridership  especially  on  the  Spadina 
line,  will  the  minister  inform  the  House  of 
what  the  ministry  has  done  since  this  sum- 
mer to  urge  Metropolitan  Toronto  council 
to  build  the  park-and-ride  facilities  on  the 
paved  Spadina  two-lane,  double-lane— what- 
ever it's  called— so  the  ridership  on  the  Spadina 
subway  line  can  be  increased  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  the  traffic  chaos  south  of 
Eglinton  Avenue? 
[3:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
member  knows  the  ministry  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  to  pay  our  share  of  the  subsidy  for 
the  capital  cost  of  constructing  that  park- 
and-ride  facility. 

That  offer  still  stands.  The  offer  has  been 
reconfirmed  every  time  it  has  been  discussed 
and  to  my  knowledge  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto council  has  not  taken  any  action  to 
proceed  with  construction. 

Mr.  Grande:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
reason  why  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  not 
accepting  the  75  per  cent  grant  from  the 
provincial  government  and  I  understand,  the 
25  per  cent  the  Toronto  parking  authority 
will  pay?  Therefore,  Metropolitan  Toronto 
really  don't  have  to  spend  a  cent  on  it.  Is 
he  aware  of  the  reason  why  they  are  per- 
sisting in  not  building  the  park-and-ride 
facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Not  offhand,  I  am  not.  The 
study  that  was  agreed  to  has  been  carried 
out.  It  was  a  study  to  look  at  several  alterna- 


tive sites  for  parking  garages.  It  was  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  city  of  Toronto, 
with  Metro,  and  with  my  ministry.  A  report 
was  written,  recommendations  were  made 
recommending  that  particular  site,  and  the 
commitment  for  the  funding  was  made,  but 
to  date  Metro  Toronto  has  not  decided  to 
proceed.  I  can't  really  tell  the  member  why 
they  have  not 

GRANTS  FOR  RESOURCE  RECOVERY 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Is  the  minister's  policy  position  on  the 
funding  of  resource  recovery  technology  for 
municipalities  the  same  as  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor? Is  he  prepared,  in  the  same  man- 
ner his  predecessor  indicated  he  was,  to 
broaden  the  base  of  those  grants  to  incor- 
porate technologies  other  than  those  specified 
up  until  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  member's  question  is  yes,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  policy  with  the 
change  in  minister. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  on 
a  personal  basis  we,  as  a  province,  as  a 
people,  and  as  a  society,  must  become  very 
responsive  to  the  possibility  of  separation 
of  the  waste  itself  into  its  various  com- 
ponents. As  we  all  know  there  is  great  value 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  in  the  material, 
both  to  keep  it  from  going  into  landfills  and 
into  the  value  of  the  material  itself  in  the 
recycling  processes  that  are  available  to 
those  materials.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  we  must  extend  our  services  in  this 
regard. 

If  the  member  was  to  ask  me  how  many 
dollars  we  might  put  to  that,  I  think  we 
work  in  co-ordination  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. They  have  a  great  interest  in  that. 
We  certainly  want  to  work  with  the  munici- 
palities, so  I  guess  I  am  saying  there  is  no 
change  in  policy.  If  anything,  there  is  per- 
haps in  today's  society  a  greater  encourage- 
ment to  the  municipalities  to  become  very 
involved. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Is  the  minister  aware  there 
is  now,  of  course,  a  very  contentious  land- 
fill site  under  consideration  in  the  region  of 
Halton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Knowing  that,  and  knowing 
the  options  that  we  all  know  are  available, 
would,  the  minister  be  prepared  to  change 
or  to  try  to  help  to  change  the  thrust  of  that 
endeavour  from  a  landfill  site  to  a  re- 
source recovery  system? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  the  member 
has  framed  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  appears 
to  be  an  either/or.  I  don't  think  he  neces- 
sarily meant  that  and  I  will  assume  he 
didn't 

If  the  member  is  asking  me  therefore  if 
we  will  help  in  resource  recovery,  yes.  I 
also  must  remind  him  that  in  any  place  in 
the  world  I  know  of,  and  certainly  in  North 
America,  landfill  sites  are  still  an  integral 
part,  a  very  necessary  part,  of  a  waste  man- 
agement system. 

EVICTION  OF  TENANT 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations.  The  minister  will  recall 
that  last  week  Mrs.  Leso  from  15  Orton  Park 
came  before  the  rent  review  committee.  He 
will  recall  that  subsequently  she  was  evicted 
from  her  apartment  at  15  Orton  Park.  So 
that  other  tenants  who  apparently  face  evic- 
tion because  they  will  not  pay  illegal  rent  in- 
creases, I  am  wondering  if  the  minister, 
will  assist  in  stopping  the  practice,  in  finding 
out  who  the  real  owners  of  Toronto  Apart- 
ment Buildings  Company  are,  and  ensuring 
specifically  that  a  lady  who  is  now  in  her 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy  will  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  apartment  building  by  De- 
cember 15,  as  the  owners  have  indicated  she 
will,  because  she  refuses  an  illegal  rent 
increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let's  clear  up  one  thing:  If  the  woman  was 
evicted  last  Thursday— I  presume  she  was— 
the  sheriff  had  a  full  order.  We  went  through 
it  in  committee  and  nowhere  in  there  was 
the  mention  of  an  illegal  rent  increase— no- 
where. Let's  make  that  one  very  plain. 

Secondly,  if  there  is  a  female  who  is  eight 
months  pregnant  and  she  is  to  be  evicted 
on  December  15,  I  presume  that  once  again 
there's  a  court  order.  If  there  is  not  a  court 
order,  it's  a  simply  question  of  the  owners 
of  the  apartment  issuing  that  kind  of  threat. 
That's  another  matter. 

If  there  is  a  court  order,  we  are  not  going 
to  bring  the  sheriff  down  again  to  the  com- 
mittee to  show  there's  a  court  order.  If 
there's  a  court  order  out  of  county  court  for 
an  eviction,  the  place  to  appeal  it,  and  the 
only  place  to  remedy,  is  in  the  court. 

If  the  member  has  any  evidence  of  illegal 
rent  increases  or  demands  for  illegal  rent 
payments  and  he  will  bring  them  to  my 
attention  or  to  that  of  my  parliamentary 
assistant,  the  member  for  Cochrane  South 
(Mr.  Pope),  we  will  be  pleased  to  investigate 
them  at  once. 


Mr.  Peterson:  What  a  team. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  want  to  make  sure  the  minister  doesn't 
misunderstand.  I  would  view  and  I  hope  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  where  the  man- 
agement— 

Mr.  Speaker:   Does  the  minister  agree? 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  what  I  am  asking  him, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Now  the  two  of  us  will  ask  him: 
Does  the  minister  agree  the  serving  of  a 
notice  of  eviction  by  the  management  is 
simply  harassment  upon  those  tenants?  I  am 
not  talking  about  a  court  order.  Will  he 
guarantee  to  those  tenants  they  are  not  going 
to  be  harassed  any  longer?  They  have  had 
enough  of  it.  What  they  want  is  some  pro- 
tection from  this  government  so  that  they 
will  not  be  harassed  by  Toronto  Apartment 
Buildings,  whoever  they  may  happen  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  you  see 
the  whole  course  of  the  thing  has  changed. 
First  of  all  it  was  an  eviction  order.  Now 
it's   a  notice  by  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Warner:  Notice  of  eviction  from  the 
landlord. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Notice  of  eviction — that  is 
the  first  step  a  landlord  has  to  take  when 
he  is  claiming  someone  is  in  arrears  of  rent. 
I  said  if  there's  any  question  about  an  illegal 
rent  increase  or  illegal  payments  of  rent  and 
if  the  member  would  bring  it  to  myself  or  my 
parliamentary  assistant  we  will  start  work- 
ing on  it  this  afternoon. 

And  I  don't  know  why  the  member  has 
such  difficulty  in  finding  out  who — what  is 
it?  Toronto  what? 

Mr.  Warner:  Toronto  Apartment  Buildings 
Company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Toronto  Apartment  Build- 
ings. We  will  find  out  for  the  member  with- 
in 24  hours. 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  you  will?  Okay. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

ANSWER  TO  QUESTION 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
before  orders  of  the  day,  perhaps  I  might 
table  the  answer  to  question  154  standing 
on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix,  page 
5605.) 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  might  also  indicate 
to  those  members  who  are  in  the  House  that 
whatever  happens  in  the  course  of  the  day's 
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activities  here,  after  some  consultation  with 
members  opposite  it  appears  there  will  be  no 
votes  today.  If  any  should  artfse  in  the  course 
of  today's  activities  they  will  be  stacked 
until  some  time  tomorrow. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
TREASURY  AND  ECONOMICS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1102A,  finance  program;  item  2, 
fiscal  policy: 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time   do   we   have   left   on   these   estimates? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Seven  hours  and  47  minutes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We've  lost  two  minutes 
since  the  publication  of  today's  Hansard 
already. 

Under  the  Treasury  estimates  this  is  what 
is  known  as  the  fiscal  policy  vote.  While  it 
is  not  relatively  large  in  dollars,  perhaps,  it 
does  have  a  rather  sweeping  mandate  to 
direct  taxation  policy  in  the  province  and  to 
deal  with  the  responsibility  for  federal  and 
provincial  negotiations,  including  revenue 
sharing,  I  might  add. 

It  deals  with  the  sharing  of  the  authority 
of  responsibilities  over  things  like  resources, 
in  which  there  may  very  well  be  debates 
coming  up  with  the  federal  government.  Also, 
of  course,  it  deals  with  the  whole  question  of 
revenue  sharing  with  the  municipalities  in  the 
province,  not  to  mention  taxation  policies  that 
affect  all  of  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  (it  is  this  vote,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  allows  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  to  exist,  a  point 
which  my  colleague  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  (Mr.  Swart)  was  trying  to  stress  to 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
(Mr.  Wells)  in  saying  he  should  have  more 
authority  for  thlis  area  than  he  presently  has, 
since  the  funding  is  in  this  ministry. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  the  Treas- 
urer about  the  whole  question  of  federal- 
provincial  conferences.  If  I  read  the  scene 
correctly  in  Ottawa,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  land  is  saying  that  the  sharing  of 
responsibilities  and  powers  is  going  to  be 
open  for  negotiations  and  that  they  want  to 
hear  from  the  provinces  as  to  what  their 
ideas  are  on  the  whole  question  of  sharing  of 
responsibilities  and  authority.  That  means 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  debate  then 
we  want  to  be  part  of  it. 

I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  am  uneasy 
about  saying  to  the  Treasurer:  "You  trip  off 


to  Ottawa  and  do  the  negotiations  for  all  of 
us."  I  am  very  uneasy  about  that.  I  think 
there  is  too  much  at  stake  and  that  the  Treas- 
urer should  in  the  New  Year  make  an  at- 
tempt to  engage  this  House  in  a  meaningful 
and  substantial  debate  on  the  whole  question 
of  federal-provincial  sharing  of  powers  and 
responsibilities . 

I  am  not  talking  about  simply  resources. 
I  am  talking  about  the  whole  question  of  the 
contribution  and  the  whole  question  of  what 
is  a  provincial  jurisdiction  and  what  is  a  fed- 
eral jurisdiction,  and  how  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  make  this  a  better  land.  We  should 
be  taking  part  in  that  debate.  It  should  not  be 
the  Treasurer  and  his  senior  bureaucrats  who 
simply  carry  on  that  debate  on  our  behalf. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  a  minority  govern- 
ment in  this  province.  That  puts  special  re- 
sponsibility on  the  opposition  as  well  as  on 
the  government.  We  have  not  only  an  obli- 
gation, we  have  what  I  would  call  the  privi- 
lege of  engaging  in  that  kind  of  debate.  That 
means  that  the  Treasurer  and  the  govern- 
ment that  he  represents  must  understand  that 
clearly,  must  understand  that  it  is  not  the  old 
majority  government  days  when  you  went 
your  own  way,  did  your  own  thing  and  told 
no  one  until  after  the  fact. 

There  are  already  remnants  of  that  around. 
The  way  you  dealt  with  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions, for  example;  and  the  way  you  dealt 
with  your  submission  to  the  Reisman  report, 
that  was  not  done  in  an  upfront  kind  of  way. 
The  way  you  dealt  with  the  oil  price  increase 
was  not  done  in  a  proper  way  either.  You 
come  back  here  and  give  conflicting  state- 
ments without  engaging  us  in  any  kind  of 
meaningful  debate.  In  other  words,  the  im- 
pression you  are  giving  to  Ottawa  is  that  you 
are  ambivalent  about  a  lot  of  things  about 
which  you  should  have  strong  views. 

That  doesn't  serve  us  well  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Quite  frankly,  I  don't  think  it 
serves  Ottawa  well  either.  They  should  know 
full  well  where  you  stand.  We  cannot  have 
you  going  to  Ottawa  in  a  wishy-washy  or 
ambivalent  way. 

[3:15] 

I  refer  to  the  sales  tax  reduction  which 
occurred  this  year.  The  Treasurer  endorsed 
what  the  federal  government  did  and  said: 
"Well,  that  sounds  reasonable.  Well  pick  up 
the  one  point  for  the  required  number  of 
months."  Then  after  we  got  into  the  program 
he  indicated  he  was  not  too  sure  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  do  because  it  perhaps  bene- 
fited the  sale  of  imports  mainly  as  opposed 
to  Canadian-made  or  Ontario-made  goods.  Is 
he   now   feeling,    somewhat   sheepishly   if   I 
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might  use  that  term,  that  maybe  the  Quebec 
government  had  the  right  idea  when  it  talked 
about  selective  total  reduction  or  elimination 
of  the  sales  tax? 

When  the  Treasurer  said  at  one  point  he 
thought  that  the  reduction  had  maybe  bene- 
fited imported  goods  more,  I'd  like  to  know 
where  he  got  that  information.  Has  he  con- 
ducted a  study  to  indicate  what  was  sold  as 
a  result  of  that  reduction?  Obviously,  there's 
no  scientific  way  of  accounting  for  every 
dollar  of  increase,  but  surely  the  Treasurer 
could  tell  us  that;  unless  he  was  speaking  off 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  I  can't  imagine  the 
Treasurer  doing  that.  He  must  have  had  some 
studies  on  which  he  was  basing  his  opinion 
that  perhaps  this  broad  reduction  in  sales 
tax  isn't  the  right  answer  and  that  the  Quebec 
route  is  better.  We  don't  know.  We  haven't 
got  studies  either,  but  we'd  like  very  much 
to  know  if  the  Treasurer  has  done  any  of 
those. 

That's  another  case  of  a  contradiction  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasurer.  I  know  he's  at- 
tempting to  find  his  way  in  a  new  ministry, 
but  these  are  policy  areas  in  which  his  senior 
people  have  been  involved  for  some  time.  I 
see  no  need  for  the  kind  of  ambivalence  or 
contradictions  that  we  continually  get  from 
over  there.  I'm  talking  about  tax  concessions. 
I  think  of  the  reduction  on  manufacturing 
equipment  and  machinery,  where  he  says 
there  will  be  no  sales  tax  on  manufacturing 
equipment. 

We  always  used  to  ask  his  predecessor 
if  he  knew  what  gains  that  gave  us,  how 
many  jobs  that  created,  and  what  it  did 
for  us.  He  was  never  able  to  tell  us.  He 
mumbled  a  lot,  but  he  was  never  able  to 
tell  us  how  many  jobs  it  created.  The  more 
I  look  at  our  industrial  structure,  and  at 
the  imports  and  the  deficits  we  have  in 
machinery,  I  have  grave  suspicions  as  to 
where  those  jobs  were  created;  or  if  indeed 
industries  did  buy  more  equipment  because 
of  the  reduction,  even  that's  debatable.  If 
they  did,  where  do  you  think  they  bought 
the  machinery?  In  Ontario? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  likely.  Probably  not 
even  in  Canada,  because  we  have  an 
enormous  deficit  of  over  $3  billion  on  ma- 
chinery. That  seems  to  be  a  strange  place  at 
which  to  reduce  the  taxes  when  it's  benefiting 
employment  somewhere  else;  if  indeed,  as  I 
say,  it's  even  benefiting  employment  else- 
where. 

I  think  the  Treasurer's  got  to  come  up 
with  some  straight  answers  on  that  whole 
question  of  broad  tax  concessions  or  reduc- 


tions. We  need  a  more  scientific  approach 
to  this.  I  know  that  later  on  in  these  estimates 
there's  a  vote  on  statistical  information  and 
so  forth.  Perhaps  that'll  be  a  time,  if  we  don't 
run  out  of  hours,  when  the  Treasurer  can 
share  with  us  some  of  the  things  they're 
doing  in  that  branch  of  his  ministry.  That 
could  be  a  very  important  branch.  I  happen 
to  think  there's  a  paucity  of  statistics  in  this 
province,  not  too  many  as  some  people 
would  say.  We're  living  in  a  world  where 
we  need  information,  and  information  is 
something  we  don't  have.  If  the  Treasurer 
has  it,  then  that  would  be  very  nice,  we'd 
like  to  see  it. 

Just  while  I'm  talking  about  tax  concessions, 
grants  and  so  forth,  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Treas- 
urer for  a  moment  about  the  whole  question 
of  the  Ontario  Development  Corporation  and 
its  branch,  NODC.  That's  a  whole  question 
of  regional  development  and  taxation  policy. 
It  fits  perfectly,  as  I  know  you  agree  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  this  particular  vote.  Having 
seen  the  quizzical  look  on  your  face,  I 
thought  I'd  better  add  that. 

I  had  a  query  from  a  manufacturer  in  Sud- 
bury. He  said:  "Would  you  check  for  me 
what  kind  of  loans  are  being  given  to  steel 
fabricating  companies  in  the  Sudbury  basin?" 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of 
marginal  steel  fabricating  plants  in  the  basin. 
None  of  them  is  doing  that  well  and  some 
of  them  are  just  borderline.  All  of  a  sudden 
a  new  company,  or  even  an  existing  company, 
gets  a  low-cost  loan  from  the  Northern 
Ontario  Development  Corporation,  puts  on 
an  addition,  is  able  to  be  subsidized  in  that 
way,  and  two  or  three  others  go  out  of 
business  when  that  happens. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  just  checking.  I  see 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
estimates  will  come  up  under  the  resources 
development  committee. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  very  true,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  you  will  also  agree  that 
the  description  for  this  vote  talks  about 
exactly  what  I'm  talking  about  too.  I  won't 
dwell  on  it  very  long. 

I  did  want  to  say  one  thing  to  the  Treas- 
urer, if  you  will  allow  me.  I  asked  his  gov- 
ernment if  they  could  tell  me  what  was  going 
on  with  all  the  NODC  stuff.  I  got  a  reply, 
saying:  "In  response  to  your  letter  of  October 
27,  1978,  concerning  financial  assistance  to 
companies  in  the  Sudbury  area,  I  am  attach- 
ing a  list  of  NODC  borrowers  supplied  to  me 
by  them."  By  them!  "The  table  shows  em- 
ployment expected  in  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion after  the  assistance  was  granted  and  our 
projection  for  employment  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year." 
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Here's  the  final  sentence— the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  (Mr. 
Brunette)  doesn't  waste  words;  he  gets  right 
to  the  point:  "Unfortunately,  the  only  way 
that  current  employment  figures  could  be 
verified  would  be  by  consulting  these  firms 
individually." 

That  struck  me  speechless  for  a  moment. 
But  only  for  a  moment.  I  thought,  here  is 
the  government  handing  out  these  NODC 
loans  in  the  Sudbury  basin.  The  people  are 
telling  the  government  they  expect  there 
will  be  projected  additional  employment  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  and  by  the  fifth 
year.  Then  the  loan  is  granted.  Presumably 
there's  some  auditing  done  of  the  financial 
stability  of  the  company  and  so  forth— I 
accept  that— but  then  it's  dropped.  Apparently 
there  is  no  further  monitoring. 

It's  not  a  case  of  saying  we  don't  trust 
those  people.  Surely  the  government  would 
want  to  know  to  what  extent  its  loans  were 
successful  in  doing  what  their  purpose  was. 

The  Treasurer  may  recall  that  his  own 
government  had  a  report  in  which  it  said 
unequivocally— as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
the  Northeastern  Ontario  Regional  Strategy 
report.  Perhaps  the  Treasurer  remembers 
that;  it's  commonly  known  as  NORS  or, 
as  the  Sudbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  call  it,   Profile  in  Failure. 

The  Northeastern  Ontario  Regional 
Strategy  report  said  the  following:  "The 
mandate  of  the  Northern  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Corporation  should  be  strengthened 
and  broadened,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
smatt  business."  There's  one  of  his  govern- 
ment's own  reports-as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  that  came  out  of  the  Treasury— saying 
that  it  should  be  strengthening  the  NODC's 
role  in  the  development  of  northern  Ontario. 
And  he  followed  up  with  that  kind  of  stuff. 

That's  not  a  serious  attempt  to  diversify 
the  economy  of  the  province.  It's  not  a 
serious  attempt  to  make  sure  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  hurting  existing  employers 
with  its  scattergun  approach  to  the  provision 
of  loans.  There  has  got  to  be  a  better  way 
than  that. 

Maybe  that's  where  the  statistical  services 
branch  of  his  ministry  should  move  in.  If  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  is  not 
doing  the  job,  then  the  Treasurer,  as  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  province,  should  move 
in. 

The  Treasurer  in  this  province  has  never 
been  known  to  back  off  from  adding  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  or  powers  to  his 
ambit,  and  I  don't  think  the  present  Treas- 


urer should,  if  he   can  see  that  the  job  is 
not  being  done. 

We  did  some  checking  on  what  happens 
up  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  with  the  NODC 
loans.  It's  not  very  encouraging.  Perhaps  one 
reason— not  the  only  reason,  I'm  sure— is 
the  lack  of  monitoring  on  the  part  of  this 
ministry. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  talk  about— 
the  only  other  major  thing— is  the  whole 
question  of  property  tax  reform,  which 
comes  under  this  ministry.  It  has  been  a 
long,  involved,  agonizing  process  in  this 
province.  One  would  wish  that  we  could 
stand  up  and  say,  "Finally,  property  tax 
reform  is  with  us";  but  it's  not. 

The  Minister  of  Revenue's  (Mr.  Maeck) 
attempts  the  other  day  to  con  us  that  he 
had  brought  in  property  tax  reform  didn't 
wash  with  anyone;  that's  not  property  tax 
reform. 

As  an  opposition  party,  we  tried  to  do  a 
couple  of  things.  We  tried  to  say  to  the 
ministers  over  there,  to  the  government,  that 
if  you're  worried  about  the  opposition,  let 
us  tell  you  what  we  will  support.  We  felt 
that  in  this  way  the  government  would  not 
sit  back  and  say,  "We  don't  dare  do  any- 
thing because  the  opposition  parties  might 
not  support  us,"  and  so  forth,  when  they 
were  talking  about  market  value  assessment. 

We  drafted  a  resolution— it  was  debated 
in  this  chamber— which  would  have  allevi- 
ated most  of  the  problems.  There  is  no 
simple,  all-encompassing  answer  to  property 
tax  reform  but  we  felt  that  the  provisos  that 
we  put  in  our  resolution  would  have  made 
it  palatable,  not  only  to  the  government  but 
to  the  municipalities  out  there  as  well.  It 
was  not  going  to  bankrupt  the  province,  and 
it  was  not  an  expensive  proposal  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  very  little 
in  it  that  would  have  cost  more  money.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  in  it  that  would  have  cost  money. 
It  would  have  required  some  shifting  but 
certainly  not  any  big,  new  government  pro- 
gram. Socialists  are  very  careful  about  build- 
ing bureaucracies.  We're  very  cautious  that 
way. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Only  by  comparison  to  the 
Tories. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  don't  have  700  boards 
and  commissions.  You  built  all  of  those. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Pardon  my  misunder- 
standing. 

Mr.  Martel:  You've  got  700  boards  and 
commissions,  all  negotiated  by  Tories. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Be  serious. 
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Mr.  J.  Reed:  They're  all  run  by  the 
Tories. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  mean  to  be  pro- 
vocative, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Watson:  Make  them  all  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  should  know  about  the 
civil  servants. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  ever  the  government 
wants  to  see  a  bureaucracy  they  should  look 
at  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs,  where 
they  have  not  created  a  single  new  program 
that  I  can  see.  All  they've  done  is  created  a 
bureaucracy  to  deal  with  existing  programs  in 
other  ministries.  That's  all. 

Mr.  Lane:  That's  not  fair. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Name  me  one  new  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Lane:  That's  not  a  fair  statement.  You 
were  present  when  we  delivered  fire  trucks 
to  your  community. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  that's  dead. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  from  the  Solicitor 
General. 

Mr.  Lane:  What's  dead? 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  dead,  that  program. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Try  to  get  a  fire  truck  now. 

Mr.  Lane:  You  should  be  brought  up  to 
date  on  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  never  appreciate 
what  is  done  for  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Treasurer  said  that  there 
would  be  no  more  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  please  direct  his  questioning 
through  the  chair? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  estimates  are  for  an  exchange  of  views 
not  just  questions,  I'm  sure  you'd  agree.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  just  resolve  this  debate 
that's  going  on  at  my  side  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  was  a  program  in  which  the 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  (Mr.  Bernier)  said 
to  the  Solicitor  General,  "Give  us  some  fire 
trucks  so  that  the  minister  could  have  some- 
thing to  do  and  deliver  them  to  the  small 
communities  in  northern  Ontario."  There  was 
a  few  of  those  delivered,  but  that  was  through 
the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General.  That's 
where  they  came  from.  They  didn't  come 
from  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs.  The 
Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  is  nothing  but 
a  front. 

Mr.  Lane:  Come  on,  you  know  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  public  relations  front 
and  you  know  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
government   had   accepted   the    amendments 


which   my  colleague   the   member   for   Sud- 
bury East  (Mr.  Martel)  put  to  the  act  when 
it  was  brought  in,  that  would  be  a  ministry 
with  some  policy- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  back  to  vote  1102. 
Mr.  Laughren:  —and  with  some  programs 
that  would  do  something  for  northern  Ontario. 
Mr.  Martel:  Yes.  Read  it  some  day.  It  will 
do  you  good. 

Mr.  Lane:  You  should  ask  your  regional 
chairman  how  they  like  the  northern  ministry 
in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.   Laughren:    Mr.    Chairman,   it's   not  a 
question  of— well,  I'll  get  back  to  these  de- 
bates. I  wanted  to  put  on  the  record  in  these 
estimates  what  our  property  tax  reform  would 
have  done- 
Mr.  Lane:  You  don't  want  to  talk  about  the 
positive  aspects  of  it,  that's  the  trouble. 
Mr.  Martel:  Vote  for  Leo. 
Mr.  Laughren:  —so  that  there's  no  mistake 
about  it. 

1.  We  would  have  assured  that  there  was 
no  general  increase  in  taxes  to  the  residential 
sector  or  to  the  small  business  sector,  no 
shifts  to  them. 

2.  We  would  adjust  the  excessively  inflated 
residential  values  in  the  larger  cities  so  that 
home  owners  do  not  pay  a  disproportionate 
share  of  taxes  and  so  that  municipalities  re- 
ceive a  more  equitable  share  of  provincial 
grants.  In  other  words,  a  lot  of  the  property 
taxes  that  are  being  paid  now  are  not  being 
paid  on  the  homes,  they  are  being  paid  on 
the  inflated  land  values,  particularly  in  places 
like  Toronto  and  particularly  in  Toronto's 
west  end. 

3.  We  would  have  provided  a  phase-in 
adjustment  program  for  home  owners  with 
graded  exemptions  and  other  special  circum- 
stances to  prevent  sudden  and  excessive  tax 
increases  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
assessment  reform.  That  was  to  allay  the  fears 
of  people  who  had  homes  from  the  war 
years,  under  the  DVA  program  or  whatever. 
That  would  have  alleviated  that  problem. 

4.  We  would  have  provided  a  mandatory 
pass-through  to  tenants  of  any  property  tax 
reduction  on  apartments.  Surely  that's  only 
fair,  to  ensure  that  the  reduction  isn't  ab- 
sorbed totally  by  the  landlords. 

[3:30] 

5.  We  would  have  assessed  farm  land  at 
agricultural  value  except  where  it  is  held  by 
speculators  or  developers.  Quite  frankly,  I've 
never  heard  farmers  suggest  otherwise.  They 
believe  land  should  be  assessed  at  agricultural 
value. 
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6.  In  order  to  make  things  even  better  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  we  said — and  this 
is  an  important  part  of  our  proposal — that 
we  should  legislate  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram between  the  province  and  local  govern- 
ments. That  should  be  done,  because  quite 
frankly  it  would  make  it  easier  for  the  Treas- 
urer too  if  he  would  legislate  that  portion  of 
money  that  goes  to  the  municipalities  so  they 
know  where  they  stand;  and  it  makes  his 
budgeting  process  that  much  simpler  as  well. 

The  Treasurer  should  apply  the  property 
tax  credit  directly  to  the  payment  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  bill  at  the  tame  of  payment.  We 
understand  there  might  be  an  administrative 
problem,  but  not  for  a  minute  do  we  think 
it  is  insurmountable.  That  should  not  be  im- 
possible, and  that  is  something  we  would 
work  very  hard  to  do. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  can't  forget  the 
bureaucracy  needed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  think  the  Treasurer's 
government  created  an  unbelievable  bureauc- 
racy 10  years  ago  to  bring  in  property  tax 
reform  and  they  haven't  used  it.  He  remem- 
bers doesn't  he,  taking  over  assessment  from 
the  municipalities  in  this  province;  that  was 
to  bring  in  property  tax  reforms.  The  gov- 
ernment created  the  bureaucracy,  not  us. 

Mr.  Mart  el:  You  have  been  in  power  35 
years,  who  in  hell  created  the  bureaucracy? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Would  you  continue  that? 
Would  you  continue  province-wide  assess- 
ment? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Absolutely:  I  would,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  be  glad  to 
recognize  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox   if   you   are   finished. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  but  perhaps  he  will 
get  on  his  feet  next  time. 

7.  Finally,  we  would  undertake  a  program 
to  reduce  the  educational  portion  of  the 
property  tax.  That  would  do  a  couple  of 
things,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  money  from? 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  always  felt  educa- 
tional costs  are  not  something  for  which 
property  owners  should  bear  such  a  large 
burden.  Also,  it  would  relieve  part  of  the 
problem  for  senior  citizens.  The  Treasurer 
would  receive  more  of  the  educational  reve- 
nues from  the  more  progressive  kinds  of  taxa- 
tion we  have  in  the  province. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  complicated  about 
that.  It  is  not  more  expensive,  the  money 
has  to  come  from  some  place.  It  is  a  case  of 
whether  it  is  taken  from  an  equitable  source 
or  a  regressive  source;  it's  as  simple  as  that. 


It's  not  creating  any  new  money  at  all,  or 
creating  any  new  programs  at  all;  it's  a  case 
of  making  it  more  equitable  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

This  government  isn't  interested  in  equity 
so  they  don't  need  to  pretend  to  make  these 
equity  noiises  over  there.  I  have  done  a  little 
bit  of  checking  on  what  has  happened.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  completely  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Treasurer  concerning  income 
distribution. 

I  hear  all  sorts  of  stories  about  what  the 
government  is  doing  with  its  handouts  to 
people,  and  tax  concessions  and  property 
tax  rebates.  When  you  look  at  the  figures  over 
the  years  there  is  no  redistribution  going  on, 
none  whatsoever.  Of  course,  the  pie  is  getting 
bigger,  naturally,  but  there  is  no  redistribu- 
tion, none  at  all.  Let  me  give  you  just  a 
couple  of  figures. 

In  Ontario,  for  example,  in  1965  the  low- 
est 20  per  cent  of  income  earners,  the  first 
quintile,  had  6.8  per  cent  of  the  income.  In 
1973,  the  latest  figure  which  I  could  obtain, 
they  had  6.4  per  cent.  It's  even  less.  I  sup- 
pose that's  your  idea  of  redistribution  of 
equity. 

The  second  20  per  cent,  by  now  you  are 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  families,  had  14  per 
cent  in  1965,  and  in  1973,  they  had  13.6 
per  cent;  they  had  less  too.  That's  the  bottom 
40  per  cent  of  family  earners  we're  talking 
about. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  How  do  you  define 
families? 

Mr.  Laughren:  These  are  Statistics  Canada 
figures  and  they  have  a  constant  definition  of 
families;  you  don't  need  to  worry  about  that, 
don't  concern  yourself  about  that,  that  is  con- 
stant. Your  red  herrings  have  no  bearing  in 
this  debate  at  all. 

So  here  in  the  period  1965  to  1973,  if  there 
is   any   redistribution   it's   the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  going  to  homo- 
genize society. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  the  Treasurer  talks 
about  tax  rebates,  OHIP  payments  and  all 
those  sorts  of  things,  he's  not  talking  re- 
distribution at  all. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  know  he  would  have  us 
believe  that,  but  it  is  simply  not  true.  I  must 
say  the  top  20  per  cent  hasn't  increased  its 
share;  it  went  from  37.9  per  cent  down  to 
37.3  per  cent,  to  be  perfectly  fair. 

Mr.   Martel:   Wow!  What  a  loss. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  not  redistribution 
either;  there  is  no  redistribution,  the  figures 
are  the  same.   I  know  that  is  the  way  you 
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like  to  keep  it  when  you  are  at  the  top  of 
the  heap,  but  that  is  one  reason  we  are  here; 
that  is  one  reason  the  New  Democrats  are 
a  force  in  Ontario  and  will  continue  to  be, 
because  you  fail  to  bring  any  land  of  re- 
distribution to  your  economic  programming, 
none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  nonsense  and  you 
know  it;  be  serious. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
more  regressive  now  than  it  was  20  years 
ago.  I  can  even  give  you  figures  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  let's  take  25  years.  Now  you 
have  provoked  me.  I  was  only  going  from 
1965  to  1973,  but  let's  go  back  to  1951. 
These  are  Canada-wide  figures,  but  Ontario 
is  indicative.  In  1951  the  first  quintile— the 
bottom  20  per  cent— was  at  6.8  per  cent;  in 
1976  they  had  5.9  per  cent.  They  had 
dropped  almost  a  full  percentage  point  of 
their  share  of  income.  The  second  20  per 
cent  was  at  12.7  per  cent  in  1951  and  was 
down  to  12.5  in  1976.  So  there  you  go.  In 
25  years— and  you  have  been  in  power 
longer  than  that— you  haven't  affected  dis- 
tribution, except  to  make  it  more  regressive 
than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  nonsense  and 
you  know  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  some  kind  of 
record  isn't  it?  You  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  would  destroy  the 
incentives  and  homogenize  the  whole  social 
and  economic  fabric  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  the  Treasurer  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  that. 

Mr.   J.   A.   Taylor:   You   are   just  keen   to 
create  a  new  leisure  class  from  the  least  able- 
Mr.     Martel:     The     leisure     class?     Some 
lawyers  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  administers  the  programs  and  the 
moneys  that  are  provided- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  masters  of  self- 
deception;  you  believe  all  that  guff  you 
espouse. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  same  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretariat  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment, and  Health,  et  cetera— 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Give  it  to  the  socialists. 

Mr.  Laughren:  — but  it  is  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  Treasurer  to  determine 
the  economic  policy  of  this  province  and 
to  determine  the  degree  of  redistribution 
that  will  occur. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Lay  it  on  them. 


Mr.  Laughren:  If  the  Treasurer  determines 
there  will  be  no  redistribution  then  there 
simply  will  be  no  redistribution;  and  that  is 
what  has  happened. 

I  have  heard  this  Treasurer  say  a  lot  of 
things  about  a  lot  of  topics.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  him  mention  the  word  redistribution. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  him  make  any  kind  of 
commitment  whatsoever  to  redistributing 
wealth  in  this  province.  He  has  no  intentions 
of  doing  so,  and  she  should  fess  up  as  they 
say. 

Mr.  Peterson:  'Fess  up  now. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  expect  the  member 
for  London  Centre  to  agree  with  my  pitch, 
but  I  am  sure  the  time  will  come  when  you 
are  going  to  have  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  knows  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact— and  I 
wonder  if  I  could  go  to  the  1977  figures, 
these  were  just  handed  to  me. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Who  sent  that  to  you? 
Who  ran  that  in  to  you? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  page  just  got  it  for  me. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Where  from? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  my  sources.  It  was 
in  a  brown  envelope. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  bet  you  have. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Daily  Worker. 

Mr.  Laughren:  These  are  the  percentages 
of  total  income  received,  by  quintiles  again, 
comparing  1965  to  1977. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Worker. 

Mr.  Laughren:  From  1965  to  1977,  the 
lowest  quintile  was  4.4  per  cent  in  1965, 
down  to  3.9  per  cent  in  1977. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Is  that  the  year  quintiles 
were  born? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  second  percentile;  11.8 
per  cent  in  1965  and  10.8  per  cent  in  1977; 
a  full  percentage  point  drop.  I  guess  you 
will  stand  up  and  say  you  are  trying  to  build 
an  equitable  society  here  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Stop  talking  about  an 
equitable  society,  start  talking  about  benefits. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Talk  to  somebody  else.  You 
will  never  convince  us  with  figures  like  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Tell  us  about  the  free 
stuff,  it  doesn't  show. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  guys  at  the  top  know 
all  about  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  is  interesting  is  what 
you  are  succeeding  in  doing,  and  your 
policies  the  last  few  months  bear  this  out. 
You   are   firmly   launched   on   a   program   of 
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free  enterprise  for  the  poor  and  socialism 
for  the  rich;  that  is  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  with  your  grants  to  the  private  sector. 

If  the  Treasurer  wishes  to  pretend  other- 
wise, and  I  think  he  will,  he  will  stand  up 
and  say:  "We  think  by  providing  incentives 
to  the  private  sector  it  creates  jobs,  it  creates 
wealth  and  everybody  is  better  off."  Are 
they  really?  If  that  is  the  case  why  do  the 
figures  not  bear  it  out?  What  has  happened 
since  the  war?  It  simply  hasn't  happened, 
because  there  simply  has  been  no  redistribu- 
tion. I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  the 
Treasurer's  views  on  redistribution  and  what 
he  has  in  mind. 

I  hear  the  Minister  of  Revenue  stand  up 
and  talk  about  the  Gains  program  and  so 
forth;  there  was  much  beating  of  collective 
chests  over  there  when  it  was  brought  in. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  All  the  free  stuff. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes;  "all  the  free  stuff,"  he 
says.  In  the  end  what  do  you  end  up  with? 
Regressive  distribution,  that's  what  you  get; 
regressive  distribution.  You're  not  giving  any- 
thing to  anyone.  You're  taking  it  away  from 
them  as  you  always  have. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  All  right,  would  you  do 
away  with  those  programs?  Would  you  do 
away  with  Gains?  Would  you  do  away  with 
free  OHIP?  Would  you  do  away  with  those 
programs?  Come  on,  let's  flush  it  out. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  the 
member  for  Prince  Edward'-Lennox  missed  a 
very  elementary  economics  lesson  the  other 
day  when  I  said  to  the  Treasurer  that  what 
we  on  this  side  believe  is  that  we  must  create 
new  wealth  if  we're  going  to  redistribute 
wealth.  We  believe  there  should  be  creation 
of  new  wealth  and  we've  been  trying  to  say 
to  the  Treasurer— and  I'll  be  saying  more 
about  that  this  afternoon— "Look,  there  are 
ways  you  can  create  new  wealth.  You're  frit- 
tering it  away.  It's  there  in  all  the  employ- 
ment figures  and  you're  not  doing  anything 
about  it." 

For  example,  we  would  not  create  ex- 
pensive new  public  programs  without  the 
wealth  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  You're 
the  people  who  are  doing  that.  While  the 
public  sector  was  growing,  you  ignored  the 
private  sector  and  any  other  sector  that  was 
producing  wealth. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  How  much  money  would 
you  borrow?  How  much  money  would  you 
borrow  and  where  would  you  borrow  it  from? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  have  only  concerned 
yourselves  with  making  sure  you  and  your 
friends  had  enough,  instead  of  being  con- 
cerned about  redistribution  and  creation  of 
new  wealth. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You're  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  have  ignored  that  prob- 
lem in  Ontario  and  it's  primarily  because  of 
your  economic  system,  not  ours. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  system?  They  don't  have 
one. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Too  much  socialism, 
that's  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  we  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  manage  the  economy  of  On- 
tario we  will  do  it  in  a  much  different  way 
than  you  have  done  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  first  thing  you  will 
do  is  file  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  will  not  have  300,000 
people  unemployed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  would  redefine  "em- 
ployment," that's  what  you'd  do. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  will  not  have  the  de- 
cline in  jobs  in  the  most  important  sectors 
in  our  economy.  It's  your  system  that  has 
done  that,  not  ours.  When  we  create  new 
programs  well  be  able  to  afford  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Where  would  you  get  the 
money? 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  will  create  the  new 
wealth  through  a— 

Mr.  Lane:  You  are  dreaming. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  may  think  we're  dream- 
ing but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  your  system 
is  not  working.  How  can  the  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Lane)  possibly  be  a 
member  of  that  government,  given  what's 
been  done  to  his  area  and  given  what's  been 
done  to  northern  Ontario? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  People  there  are  sen- 
sible. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
cynicism  to  sit  on  the  government  given  its 
record  in  northern  Ontario,  I  want  to  tell 
the  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin,  and  I'm 
being  kind  to  him. 

Mr.  Lane:  Just  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  northern  Ontario  since  I  came  down  here 
in  1971.  Things  have  improved  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  why  he's  here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  yes.  Perhaps  you  could 
come  to  Sudbury— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  honourable  mem- 
ber disregard  the  interjections  and  turn  a 
little  bit  to  the  right  here  and  address  the 
chair? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  trying 
to  avoid  being  provocative  but  the  members 
over  there  should  not  posture  about  redis- 
tribution and  they  should  not  posture  about 
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their  programs  to  revitalize  northern  Ontario. 
They  should  be  ashamed  of  their  policies  in 
the  north,  whether  it  involves  the  Northern 
Ontario  Development  Corporation,  whether  it 
involves  resource  taxation,  whether  it  in- 
volves processing  allowances,  whether  it  in- 
volves pollution  of  the  environment.  I  want 
to  tell  you  they  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of 
in  northern  Ontario. 

It's  only  because  of  a  vigorous  opposition  in 
the  north  that  things  are  even  the  way  they 
are.  They  would  'be  much  worse  if  you  had 
your  way.  You  need  not  look  any  further  than 
the  Sudbury  basin  to  see  what  can  be  done 
where  there  is  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
kind  of  polluting  of  the  environment  that 
went  on  there  for  many  years.  It  was  because 
of  a  vigorous  opposition  that  the  environment 
has  been  cleaned  up  somewhat  in  the  Sud- 
bury basin,  no  thanks  to  that  government  over 
there.  You  attempted  to  cover  up  at  every 
opportunity  hand-in-hand  with  Inoo  and 
Falconbridge.  You  don't  need  to  take  any 
credit  at  all  for  anything  that  has  improved 
in  northern  Ontario;  it  is  not  because  of  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  stop  speaking  on  the 
fiscal  policy  vote  for  the  moment  and  let  the 
minister  reply. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  There  were  a  number  of 
points  touched  on.  I  hope  I  made  notes  on 
them  as  he  passed  by  them  and  hope  that  I 
can,  not  satisfy  him— I've  given  up  trying  to 
do  that^but  at  least  give  him  the  truth. 

[3:45] 

The  sharing  of  powers  is  something  that, 
while  as  Treasurer  I  have,  of  course,  a  real 
interest  in,  I  would  say  the  great  bulk  of  the 
discussions  on  that  are  held  at  the  constitu- 
tional conferences  where  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis),  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMur- 
try)  and  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  talk  rather  than  tihe 
Treasurer.  I  would  suggest  your  attempts  to 
link  me  directly  to  those  or  to— 

Mr.  Laughren:  On  economic  matters. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  On  economic  matters, 
yes,  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  great  dis- 
cussions going  on  right  now  are  on  reform  of 
the  constitution,  a  look  at  the  Senate,  the 
question  of  the  provincial  versus  the  federal 
authorities  and  so  on.  Within  that,  there  are 
many  things  that  touch  Treasury,  and  of 
course  I  am  interested  in  them  and  offer  opin- 
ions, but  traditionally  the  major  discussions 
are  taken  over  by  those  three  gentlemen. 

On  sales  tax  I  made  a  comment  one  day  to 
the  press.  I  think  I  have  pretty  good  relations 
with  them  most  days  of  the  week.  I  don't 
try  to   hide   behind  too   much  of  a   smoke- 


screen. In  fact,  if  anything  I  am  often  too 
easy  to  understand;  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wish  you  were  that  way 
with  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  What  I  tried  to  say  that 
day  is  that,  obviously,  when  we  stimulate 
overall  sales  we  do  stimulate  some  imports. 
The  first  impression  I  had  been  given  was 
that  there  had  been  a  fair  stimulation  of  im- 
ported goods,  but  I  was  told  later  on  that  we 
were  able  to  get  some  better  information  and, 
in  fact,  there  was  some  very  real  degree  of 
domestic  stimulation  of  things  like  furniture 
and  automobiles,  which  led  to  some  loss  of 
revenue,  but  a  good  deal  of  Canadian  content 
was  involved. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Will  you  table  that  informa- 
tion? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  it  is  in  a  form  that 
can  be  tabled,  I  would  be  quite  happy  to  do 
so. 

The  Quebec  experiment  was  very  interest- 
ing and  doesn't  deserve  to  be  dropped  with- 
out review.  I  suspect  the  real  motives  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  final  outcome.  It  was 
really  something  of  a  political  struggle  be- 
tween Ottawa  on  the  one  hand,  which  an- 
nounced the  policy,  and  Quebec  on  the  other 
hand,  which  said  they  wouldn't  accept  it  but 
they  would  give  a  better  variation. 

In  fact,  the  taxpayers  of  Quebec  got  it 
both  ways  in  the  final  analysis.  There  is  one 
way  they  are  still  going  to  get  it  because  the 
deficit  in  Quebec  was  materially  affected  by 
their  unwillingness  to  go  along  with  the  plan. 
I  suspect  you  will  find  tax  increases  there. 

I  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  sound  and 
fury  emanating  from  the  first  ministers'  con- 
ference at  Ottawa  occurred  when  Quebec 
time  after  time  listed  all  the  losses  of  revenue 
they  could  attribute  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  a  preparation  for  some  kind  of  a 
tax  increase  to  cover  up  this  very  fight,  and  a 
couple  of  others  they  haven't  necessarily  won. 

Putting  that  to  one  side,  I  think  it  is  still 
worth  watching  very  specific  tax  changes.  I 
don't  want  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  doing 
something  like  that  as  the  need  arises  in  this 
province.  We  did  do  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  said  we  would 
have  the  automobile  sales  tax  rebates  for  a 
given  period  of  time. 

We  have  a  study  here;  which  I  suppose  you 
have  seen,  I  should  ask  to  make  sure.  I  think 
it  is  public  information.  It  was  done  by  the 
Conference  Board  in  Canada  on  the  role  of 
provincial  governments  in  economic  stabiliza- 
tion and  on  the  specific  case  of  Ontario's  auto 
sales  tax  rebates. 
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I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  that.  It  in- 
creased sales  in  the  one  year  of  1975,  as  I 
recall,  by  46,000  vehicles;  and  probably  there 
was  a  drop  in  the  next  year  of  about  40,000 
or  41,000. 

Mr.  Peterson:  For  a  net  increase  of  about 
8,000  vehicles. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  wasn't  the  purpose 
and  that  is  exactly  what  this  paper  shows. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  know  what  the  purpose 
was  there.  It  just  happened  to  be  an  election 
year. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Just  a  second.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  assist  employment  at  times  when 
there  would  otherwise  be  a  slackening  of 
demand. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Before  an  election. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Well  never. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  want  to  respond  to 
that  right  now,  if  I  may.  One  has  to  admit 
that  the  economy  of  the  country  and  of  this 
province,  by  any  indicator,  is  in  far  worse 
shape  today  than  it  was  in  1975.  We  have 
more  unemployment,  we  have  higher  infla- 
tion, we  have  anything  you  want  to  mention; 
that's  fact.  If  your  logic  is  correct,  that  it  was 
such  a  wonderful  thing  to  do  then,  why  aren't 
you  doing  it  now? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
aimed  at  a  particular  sector.  That  particular 
sector  was  the  automobile  sector.  It  creates 
one  job  in  six  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The 
automobile  sector  right  now  is  very  strong 
and,  in  fact,  doesn't  as  far  as  I  can  tell  need 
assistance  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  not  what  you  said 
the  purpose  was. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  talking  about  right 
now  in  sales.  What  this  study  showed,  as  I 
recall,  was  that  we  managed  to  move  certain 
sales  from  the  1976  year  into  the  1975  year 
and  we  caused  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
1976  year  which  was  predicted  to  be  a  good 
year  and  remained  I  believe  a  good  year. 
Effectively  what  government  was  able  to  do 
was  dampen  the  swings,  and  I  think  you 
would  agree  that  in  any  person's  life  that 
makes  better  utilization  for  the  employee  and 
for  the  industry  because  it  allows  for  much 
better  planning.  I  think  it  was  used  as  an 
interesting  case  study  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
government  tax  measure  in  the  economy,  and 
I  hope  in  the  fairness  of  this  House  you 
would  say  once  in  a  while  we  do  something 
that  achieves  the  objective  that  we  all  search 
for,  and  that  is  to  maintain  the  highest  possi- 
ble level  of  employment  at  the  least  possible 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


I  simply  said,  though,  that  that  kind  of 
selective  change  deserves  study;  and  again, 
to  reply  to  the  member  for  London  Centre, 
I  don't  rule  us  out  doing  something  right  in 
the  middle- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Right  in  the  middle.  You 
have  got  Walker  to  the  north— to  the  right. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Who's  to  the  right?  I 
don't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Gord  Walker,  you  believe 
that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  any  case,  when  the 
time  comes,  I  hope  and  trust  we  will  have 
your  approval  of  certain  selective  measures 
as  required. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  long  as  they're  not  re- 
gressive. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  guess  I  have  trouble 
with  the  words  regressive  and  progressive. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  They  mean  just  the 
opposite. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  On  production  machin- 
ery, I  would  be  sure  the  member  has  seen 
a  report  that  I  understood  was  tabled  by 
the  previous  Treasurer.  I  have  not  personally 
reviewed  it  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  have 
it  exhumed  if  necessary.  It's  a  report  that 
did  look  into  the  effects  of  the  sales  tax 
elimination  on  production  machinery  and  its 
effectiveness  in  terms  of  stimulating  invest- 
ment in — 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  was  the  Liberal  amend- 
ment  that   forced  you  to  do   that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  again  would  quote 
Jimmy  Allan,  who  I  think  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  people  ever  to  occupy  a  seat  in 
this  House,  one  whom  I  learned  a  great  deal 
from,  and  Jimmy  used  to  say:  "You  can  get 
a  great  deal  done  if  you  make  sure  somebody 
else  gets  the  credit  for  it."  I  believe  that.  In 
fact,  if  you  wish  to  take  the  credit  for  it  and 
will  back  us,  I  am  delighted. 

At  that  point,  as  I  recall,  the  member  got 
into  a  discussion  of  NODC.  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  not  to  respond  to  that  be- 
cause I  think  the  chairman  pointed  out  that 
it  was  more  properly  under  the  estimates  of 
Industry  and  Tourism.  However,  I  can  safely 
say  that  regional  development  was  talked 
about  at  the  first  ministers'  conference  and 
we  expressed  in  Ontario,  talking  about 
regional  development  for  the  whole  country, 
not  just  for  the  province,  we  pointed  out 
that  regional  development  is  something  that 
obviously  all  governments  must  strive  for. 
We  must  strive  to  assist  the  more  under- 
privileged areas  or  remote  areas.  They  don't 
necessarily  have  to  be  remote  to  be  under- 
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privileged.  Cornwall  would  be  an  example 
of  an  area  that's  had  real  employment  prob- 
lems,   I   think  you  would   agree. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sudbury. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Sudbury,  yes,  in  its 
own  special  way  it  certainly  has.  But  to 
continue:  We  felt,  in  fact,  too  much  of  Can- 
ada's relatively  scarce  capital  had  been,  we 
thought,  unwisely  invested  in  some  of  the 
transfer  programs  to  areas  that  didn't  have 
the  natural  reasons,  the  strength  upon  which 
industries  could  survive.  Obviously  a  nickel 
mine  is  going  to  be  near  the  source  of  the 
metal;  obviously  a  fishery  is  going  to  be  by 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Why  don't  you  put  a  nickel 
mine  into  Cornwall? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  But  trying  to  put  certain 
manufacturing  plants  in  locations  where  they 
cannot  possibly  remain  competitive  can,  in 
fact,  simply  dissipate  the  resource.  In  On- 
tario, we  have  worked  hard  recently  with 
the  federal  government,  and  I  believe  with 
some  success  with  Mr.  Lessard,  to  point  out 
that  we  haven't  had  our  fair  share  of  regional 
economic  expansion  money,  as  I  think  you 
would  agree — 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No  doubt  about  that.  Just 
promises. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — and  that  eastern  On- 
tario, northern  Ontario  and  specific  industries 
like  the  forest  products  industry  deserve 
assistance.  We  can  build  on  the  strengths  of 
northern  Ontario's  forest  products  industry. 
We  can  get  heavily  involved  in  the  reforesta- 
tion projects  we  talked  about  in  my  previous 
ministry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Two  for  one. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Three,  perhaps,  with 
some  luck.  We  can  create  the  nurseries  that 
will  grow  the  trees  that  will  replant  the 
forest,  with  assistance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  must  work  at  those,  at  the  same 
time  realizing  that  to  ignore  those  parts  of 
Ontario  that  may  be  our  most  vibrant  and 
healthy,  and  which  can  attract  new  industrial 
investment,  would  be  foolish.  In  other  words, 
we  must  also  build  on  our  strengths. 

In  trying  to  have  a  direct  contact  with 
Mr.  Lessard,  I  said  to  him  that  I  would 
welcome  more  direct  personal  discussions, 
more  telephone  calls  to  iron  out  the  North 
Bay  kind  of  problem — I'm  sure  the  member 
knows  I  intervened  in  that  one  with  him  on 
a  direct  basis  to  solve  something  that  could 
easily  get  tied  up  in  red  tape  for  month  after 
month — and  personally  make  the  kinds  of  de- 
cisions I  think  politicians  are  supposed  to 
make,    rather   than    simply   relegating   them 


to  the  process  and  let  them  surface  as  time 
goes  on. 

I  am  sure  that  will  begin  to  pay  dividends, 
and  I  am  sure  that  eastern  Ontario  and 
northern  Ontario  will  start  to  see  some  of 
the  results  of  that  kind  of  thing.  I  sincerely 
hope  so.  We  have  to  build  on  our  strengths, 
rather   than   dissipate   our  resources. 

You  got  into  property  tax  reform  quite 
a  bit.  I  have  been  a  student  of  property  tax 
reform  since  long  before  I  became  Treasurer. 
I  guess  it  is  one  of  those  programs  that 
everyone  can  agree  with  in  principle  and 
then  one  realizes  it  is  a  program  that  has 
within  it  immense  changes  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  seeds  of  your  des- 
truction. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Anybody's  destruction, 
if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  if  it  is 
improperly  done.  I  don't  think  any  politician 
should  ignore  it,  because  if  a  program  has 
within  it  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  any 
government  it  is  because  it  isn't  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  a  weird  political 
philosophy. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  is  not  a  weird 
political  philosophy;  it  is  a  simple  statement 
of  fact.  If,  in  fact,  you  bring  forward  pro- 
grams that  you  cannot  convince  the  people 
you  serve  work  to  their  benefit,  to  the  point 
where  as  the  honourable  gentleman  sug- 
gested it  would  be  the  seeds  of  our  destruc- 
tion, then  obviously  that  program  wasn't 
meeting  the  needs  of  those  people  or  wasn't 
properly  sold  to  them,  one  of  the  two.  I 
think  almost  any  of  us  can  agree. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  your  unemployment 
policy. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Therefore,  any  time  a 
large  group  of  people  in  this  province  tell 
you  that  they  can  see  that  this  will  cause 
them  untold  problems,  any  government  is 
wise  to  sit  back  and  very  carefully  analyse 
the  validity  of  those  objections  and  the 
routes  to  minimize  them,  if  they  can  be, 
while  achieving  what  I  have  to  say  are 
tremendously  worthwhile  objectives. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Politics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  leadership,  with  guts,  with  foresight;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Right,  Frank, 
as  long  as  you  get  elected  today? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  David,  I  don't  think 
that  is  the  case  at  all.  I  think  you  have  mis- 
interpreted it  entirely.  I  am  only  pointing 
out  to  you  that  you  and  I  can  sit  here— 
I  don't  like  to  sound  heroic,  but  I  think  I 
have   tried  to  show   in   the  past  that   I   am 
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willing  to  take  steps  that  can  get  rid  of  me 
or  one  of  my  members  because  of  action  I 
take. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Primarily  the  latter. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  true.  I  can  recall 
one  of  your  colleagues  who  sits  within  a 
seat  or  two  of  you  in  this  House  telling  me 
one  night  after  I  visited  his  riding— and, 
you  know,  we  can  be  friends  outside  of  this 
House  even  though  we  are  enemies  within 
it- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Name  one. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —that  I  had  assured 
his  re-election,  I  had  assured  Eddie  Sargent's 
re-election,  I  had  assured  Bob  McKessock's 
re-election,  and  he  still  had  to  admire  me 
because  he  knew  darn  well  that  what  I  had 
tried  to  do  was  something  that  had  to  be 
done. 

[4:00] 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  surprise  was  that  you 
got  elected1.  But  number  two,  everything  you 
did  was  wrong,  for  God's  sake. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  All  the  fuss  amounted  to 
nothing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  like  the  Liberal  re- 
straint program. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  not  going  to  get 
into  the  merits  of  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  at  least  I  was  doing- 
Mr.  Laughren:  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position (Mr.  S.  Smith)  wouldn't  have  closed 
any  hospitals. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —rightly  or  wrongly, 
what  I  believed  in.  Would  you  give  me  that 
much? 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  didn't  work  much. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  ended  up  in  hospital, 
if  you  recall. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Therefore  I  wasn't  there 
to  see  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  trouble  is  you  keep 
changing  your  mind  about  what  you  believe 
in.  When  you  change  ministries  you  become 
schizophrenic. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Only  since  I've  started 
dealing  with  Her  Majesty's  opposition;  I  keep 
seeing  two  of  you  with  different  heads. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  talking  about 
Janus  again? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Many  faces. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He's  teaching  me  a 
great  deal  about  the  kinds  of  things  an  en- 


gineer never  learns.  He  talks  to  me  about 
Roman  gods.  Janus  could  look  forward  and 
backward  at  the  same  time;  I  think  for  a 
politician  that  would  be  an  admirable  con- 
figuration. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  thinks  Archimedes  was 
a  god. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Archimedes?  That's  a 
six-cylinder  Chevrolet. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Does  Rendall  write  your 
jokes? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Right  now  he's  disavow- 
ing me  as  minister  as  well;  back  to  work. 

Property  tax  reform  obviously  had  a  num- 
ber of  component  parts.  You  went  through 
a  list  of  seven  or  eight  things.  One  of  them 
I  was  intrigued  with  was  number  seven 
which  was,  apply  the  property  tax  credit 
directly  to  the  payment  of  property  tax  bills 
at  the  time  of  payment. 

The  old  system  of  property  tax  subsidies, 
if  you  recall,  involved  a  payment  to  munic- 
ipalities that  was  deducted  by  them  before 
they  sent  out  the  tax  bill.  It  was  deducted 
no  matter  how  many  properties  were  owned, 
no  matter  how  well  off  the  owner  was,  on 
a  per  property  flat  amount  across  the  munic- 
ipality. I  think  I  got  about  $50,  as  I  recall, 
against  my  property  in  Muskoka. 

Of  course,  there  were  inequities  in  that  that 
did  the  very  things  the  member  argued  about 
later.  It  didn't  do  anything  for  income  redis- 
tribution. It  didn't  allow  for  the  fact  some 
people  were  able  to  pay  taxes  others  were 
not.  Our  present  system  of  giving  back  the 
property  tax  credit  is  a  program  I  would 
think  the  member  would  have  to  say  was 
progressive  and  was  innovative.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  was  ever  done  by  any  other  province 
of  Canada  before  we  did  it.  Does  the  mem- 
ber think  that's  a  safe  statement?  Will  he 
grant  all  those  things?  We  led  the  way. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  but  you  should  be 
more  progressive. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  fact  is  Ontario  led 
the  way  in  what  one  could  call  negative  in- 
come tax.  It  also  had  one  great  flaw.  That 
flaw  was  our  government,  our  party,  got  no 
political  credit  for  it.  Does  the  member  know 
why?  It  got  no  political  credit  because  it's 
done  on  a  federal  income  tax  form;  and  it's 
sent  back  on  a  federal  cheque  isn't  it? 

The  member  accuses  us  of  all  kinds  of 
political  subterfuge,  and  yet  here  we  chose 
to  have  a  simple  program  costing  Ontario 
one  per  cent,  I  believe,  of  the  amount  of 
money  we  handled  per  year.  We  didn't  have 
to  add  any  bureaucrats  in  Ontario,  we  didn't 
have    to   have   a   provincial   taxation    system 
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like  Quebec  has  to  have;  but  the  price  of 
not  adding  to  the  bureaucracy  was  no  po- 
litical credit.  We  chose  that  route  anyway, 
a  fact  that's  often  overlooked  by  a  lot  of 
people.  The  temptation  is  real.  I  am  like  the 
member  opposite,  I  like  to  get  re-elected. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  won't  give  us  credit 
for  suggesting  that  to  you  though,  will  you? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  the  inherent  weak- 
ness in  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Listening  to  both  my 
opposition  critics  in  the  same  afternoon  take 
credit  for  the  only  two  things  they  think  were 
any  good  intrigues  me.  It's  something  like 
saying  a  chimpanzee  left  at  a  piano  long 
enough  will  play  Beethoven's  ninth.  If  I  look 
back  across  their  records  they're  bound  to 
have  suggested  something  because  they  go 
on  so  much. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:   Figure  that  one  out? 

Mr.  Peterson:  No,  I  haven't  figured  it 
out  yet.  I  just  didn't  know  that  Jimmy  Taylor 
played  the  piano. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  In  reverse. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Yes.  You  can't  figure  out 
your  front  from  your  back,  Jimmy.  That's 
common  knowledge. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  a  long  time  until 
six  o'clock. 

Property  tax  reform  really  is  a  whole  series 
of  steps  that  were  lumped  together.  To  get 
back  to  the  serious  part  of  it,  I  think  the 
whole  issue  is  that  they  probably  didn't  have 
to  be  dealt  with  all  at  once.  In  fact,  as  you've 
seen  in  the  last  few  weeks,  we've  decided  to 
move  forward  with  certain  elements  of  them. 
You've  seen  section  86  brought  in  to  get 
rid  of  those  inequities  within  the  regional 
government  areas  in  particular  where  mu- 
nicipalities have  been  amalgamated.  We  have 
stated  that  the  equalization  factors  would  be 
recalculated  for  the  year  1980  and  issued  in 
July  1979.  We're  taking  steps  that  I  think 
will  be  able  to  minimize  the  kinds  of  upsets 
I  talked  about  while  achieving  the  goals.  I 
hope  sincerely  we'll  be  able  to  progress  down 
that  line. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment doesn't  have  to  be  the  deciding  agency 
or  body  for  certain  of  the  steps  that  were 
originally  seen  in  property  tax  reform.  I  think 
we  can  have  an  evolutionary  process- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You're  backing  off  again. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  not  backing  off.  And 
we  can  achieve  it  by  a  method  that  will  work. 
There's  a  big  difference  between  achieving 
it  by  a  method  that  will  work,  and  causing 
complete    chaos    by    bringing    in    something 


that  looks  good  on  paper  but  either  your 
voters  can't  understand  or  is  not  totally  fair. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Nobody  is  suggesting  you 
should  do  it  wrong  or  incompetently  or  un- 
fairly. We  are  just  suggesting  you  should 
do  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We've  started  down  that 
path.  That's  what  I  was  trying  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Take  our  advice,  Frank, 
and  there  won't  be  any  pain. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Regarding  income  re- 
distribution, there  are  many  elements  of  the 
programs  of  this  province  that  are  based 
upon  a  form  of  income  redistribution  that 
aren't  necessarily  counted  in  dollars  received. 
When  one  looks  at  the  quality  of  the  social 
services  of  this  province  such  as  Ontario 
Housing  or  many  other  elements,  when  one 
realizes  that  the  top  marginal  taxation  rate 
is  62  per  cent— you  must  know  because  you 
must  pay  it- 
Mr.  Laughren:  What  a  low  blow. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  on  your  invest- 
ments. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  have  any. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  When  one  realizes  that 
the  marginal  rate  is  that  high— and  you  can 
tell  me  that  isn't  in  effect  a  form  of— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  pays  it?  Nobody 
pays  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Sixty-two  per  cent?  Lots 
of  people  pay  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Name  one. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Frank  Miller  pays  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  pay  it,  but  I 
suggest  the  member  for  London  Centre 
does. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No.  Nobody  pays  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Have  you  been  looking  at 
my  tax  return? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  being  Treasurer.  I  just  have 
to  punch  out  your  SIN  and  it  all  comes  out. 
Not  quite  the  SIN  you're  thinking  of. 

Mr.  Peterson:  For  the  record,  that  is  com- 
pletely and  utterly  untrue.  Have  you  got 
that,  Hansard? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Income  redistribution 
takes  other  forms:  the  property  tax  credits 
we've  talked  about;  the  fact  that  pensioners 
get  a  higher  amount;  the  fact  that  Gains 
has  been  added  on  top  of  old  age  security; 
family  benefit  allowances— many  things  that 
have  taken  place  since  I  was  a  young  person. 

The  last  thing  I  would  say  before  I  sit 
down,  and  let  you  go  on  with  the  next  item 
or  further  on  this  item,  is,  you  talked  about 
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the  creation  of  the  capital.  It's  interesting  to 
realize  that  this  is  the  one  case  where  I  think 
our  ideologies  may  differ  but  we  both  agree 
that  whether  one  lives  in  a  capitalistic, 
socialistic  or  communistic  society,  the  creation 
of  capital  to  support  investment  is  essential. 
The  only  question  then  remains,  how  does 
one  do  it  the  most  effectively.  We  have 
chosen  to  believe  it  can  be  most  effectively 
done  in  a  free  enterprise  society.  I  don't 
think  you  disagree  with  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  you  haven't  done  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  we  have  done 
pretty  well  in  this  country.  If  I  listened  to 
your  pictures  of  the  way  Canada  is,  I 
would  think  that  we  are  in  such  terrible 
trouble  that  we  must  be  at  the  worst  and 
lowest  ebb  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  you  go,  rhetoric 
again. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  not  rhetoric;  it  is 
a  fact.  Sure,  we  have  some  problems  and, 
sure,  we  must  tackle  them,  but  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  this  province  has  still  one  of 
the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world. 
Do  you  disagree? 

Mr.  Laughren:  No. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  A  good  deal  of  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had,  in  both 
Canada  and  Ontario,  not  necessarily  political 
parties  that  were  particularly  competent,  but 
a  belief  in  a  principle  that  stimulates  people 
more  than  most  other  principles  do.  That's 
where  we  differ,  and  that  is  the  principle  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  I  believe  it  works 
more  effectively  than  most  government 
planning  and  that  it  only  needs  some  assist- 
ance from  government  to  continue  to  create— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It's  just  a  principle. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —that  capital  at  rates 
that  no  other  form  of  government  has  ever 
been  able  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  look  what's  happening. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  may  as  well  take  a  turn. 
It  was  very  interesting,  actually,  for  me  to 
sit  and  listen  to  some  of  your  personal 
philosophy  intermingled  with  the  odd  num- 
ber and  the  odd  fact.  It's  kind  of  alarming 
to  me. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  what  frightens  me, 
he  doesn't  sort  them  out. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  always  anticipated  that 
you  probably  have  had  a  longer  view  than 
that  which  you've  manifested  in  this  par- 
ticular little  speech  you  gave  us  today. 

Perhaps  I'm  a  crepe  hanger,  perhaps  I'm 
a  Jeremiah,  perhaps  I'm  a  perpetual  pessimist; 
I've  been  accused  of  being  all  of  those  things. 


With  respect  to  a  lot  of  the  good  things  you 
were  talking  about,  yes,  we  are,  relatively 
speaking,  in  pretty  good  shape  around  the 
world  compared  to  many  other  jurisdictions. 
I  don't  deny  that  for  a  moment.  But  when 
one  looks  at  the  gifts  we  have  been  given, 
I  think  history— and  I'm  talking  about  long- 
term  history— will  say  we  probably  have 
squandered  them,  we  have  been  unnecessarily 
consumptive  and  we  have  borrowed  our  way 
to  a  standard  of  living  that  probably  in  a 
real  sense  we're  not  entitled  to  because  we 
haven't  generated  some  of  the  real  wealth. 

I  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
highest  per  capita  energy  consumers  in  the 
entire  world.  The  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  (Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor)  knows  that.  As 
Minister  of  Energy  he  tried  to  do  something 
about  it.  Anybody  who  is  farseeing  is  going 
to  have  to  address  his  mind  to  those  kinds 
of  problems.  We  are  blessed  because  we  have 
cheap  energy  which  is  provided  by  a  public 
corporation;  that's  not  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  stockpiles  coal.  We  know 
that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  are  blessed  because  we 
have  a  disproportionate  share  of  resource 
wealth  for  the  population.  It  is  not,  in  my 
judgement,  as  if  we  have  as  a  jurisdiction 
put  honest  effort,  honest  ingenuity  or  honest 
guts  into  building  the  economy,  because  if 
we  did  things  would  have  been  dramatically 
different  today. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  we  are  collectively 
seeing  some  of  the  results  of  that  today.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  it  was  easy  to  govern 
this  province.  Almost  anybody  could  have 
done  it— with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Liiberal  Party  back  in  the  late  1930s,  they 
had  their  chance  and  blew  it— but  I'm  saying 
it  wasn't  all  that  difficult. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  you  want  another 
chance  to  blow  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Accuse  me  of  being  a  Jere- 
miah or  accuse  me  of  being  a  pessimist,  it 
is  my  view  that  we  are  going  to  face  some 
problems  in  the  next  20  years  that  we  haven't 
even  thought  of  in  the  past.  I  am  saying  to 
you,  relating  to  your  own  political  philosophy, 
you  are  the  one  who  has  to  take  action.  I 
don't  expect  the  Premier  to  do  it;  I  know  too 
much  about  him.  I  have  to  sit  at  my  desk 
directly  opposite  him  daily,  look  at  his  face 
and  see  him  respond.  I  don't  expect  this  out  of 
the  Premier.  He  has  a  different  job  than  you 
do.  I  consider  that  you,  as  Treasurer,  have  a 
different  mandate;  and  in  many  respects  an 
equally  important  mandate.  I  don't  think  you 
have  the  same,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
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political  component  or  political  cast  to  your 
responsibility  as  the  Premier  has. 

I  really  desperately  hope  that  in  many  of 
these  issues  that  you  take  the  long-term  view. 
I  do  not  accept,  I  disagree  fundamentally 
with,  the  political  philosophy  you  just  men- 
tioned when  you  said  that  any  government 
that  survives  is  obviously  doing  the  right 
thing.  Because  the  government  hasn't  ex- 
plained it,  or  whatever,  frankly  the  public 
attention  span  for  extraordinarily  complex 
issues  such  as  these  is  very  limited.  I  think 
the  public  perception  of  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  is  very  short-term. 

I  believe  you  have  a  responsibility  because 
you  are  privy  to  knowledge  that  other  people 
don't  have.  You're  privy  to  a  giant  staff 
that  other  people  don't  have.  They  aren't 
stupid.  It's  a  good  staff  with  lots  of  intelligent 
people,  presumably  with  some  land  of  con- 
cern about  what  we're  going  to  leave  here  20, 
30  or  50  years  from  now. 

You  have  a  much  greater  responsibility, 
personally,  by  virtue  of  the  kind  of  man  you 
are  and  by  virtue  of  your  position  in  this 
province.  You  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
take  a  long-term  view.  In  my  judgement,  as  I 
tried  to  say  in  the  last  three  or  four  sessions 
we've  had,  most  of  the  things  you  have  to 
do  are  going  to  be  politically  unpopular. 

[4:15] 

I  guess  that  is  where  you  and  I  disagree. 
I  pride  myself  on  only  one  thing.  In  my  very 
brief  political  career,  which  has  been  fairly 
unsuccessful  compared  to  some  of  yours,  I 
have  never  once  promised  things  were  neces- 
sarily going  to  get  better  materially.  I  have 
said  there  is  going  to  be  sacrifice,  there  are 
going  to  be  savings,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
divert  a  higher  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product  into  capital  formation,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  consume  less  today  in 
order  to  even  maintain,  in  some  relative 
degree,  the  standard  of  living  we  are  enjoy- 
ing today. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  you  close  those 
hospitals? 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  the  philosophy  that 
I  start  with.  My  guess  is  that  the  former 
Minister  of  Energy  wouldn't  disagree  all  that 
much  with  me  in  terms  of  philosophy;  I  think 
you  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  do  the  un- 
popular things. 

We  talked  about  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
We  know  it's  heading  for  bankruptcy;  we 
know  that  something  dramatic  and  distasteful 
is  going  to  have  to  be  done.  That's  your  job; 
propose  those  distasteful  alternatives  and  do 
something  about  it. 


When  the  history  books  are  read  there  are 
going  to  be  some  very  harsh  judgements  on 
your  government  over  the  last  35  years— 
which  frankly  couldn't  conceivably  have  had 
an  easier  ride.  I  think  that  ride  is  coming  to 
an  end.  I'm  not  saying  your  government  is 
coming  to  an  end— it  may  or  may  not  be,  and 
I'm  going  to  try  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  it— 
but  I'm  saying  the  easy  time  you  have  had 
in  the  last  35  years  is  going  to  change.  It 
is  going  to  require  a  different  kind  of  poli- 
tician in  authority  and  in  power  than  we 
have  had  in  the  last  little  while.  The  1970s 
are  going  to  be  seen  as  an  economic  disaster 
and  nightmare. 

Look  only  at  your  own  figures.  Here  we 
are,  squeezing  municipalities;  municipal  trans- 
fers this  year  are  five  per  cent.  I  have  never 
said  that  was  too  low,  because  you  can't 
afford  any  more.  Those  are  the  realities;  they 
are  going  to  have  to  get  used  to  them,  as  we 
all  are.  I  have  never  publicly  stood  up  and 
castigated  you  for  that.  But  at  the  same  time, 
look  at  the  increase  in  your  debt  obligations 
—12.9  per  cent.  You  are  violating  your  own 
guidelines. 

There  is  no  easy  way  out  of  that  one.  That 
is  going  to  be  increased  next  year  and  the 
year  after.  We  are  going  to  find  that  debt 
servicing  goes  from  8.5  per  cent  of  the  budget 
to  nine  and  10  per  cent.  God  knows  you 
are  going  to  be  in  almost  as  bad  a  position 
as  the  feds  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  imagine  us  being  in 
as  bad  shape  as  the  federal  Liberals. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  fairness,  you  have  a  lot 
more  economic  advantage  than  the  federal 
government  has.  You  have  been  blessed  with 
the  most  resources,  closeness  to  markets,  On- 
tario Hydro  and  a  lot  of  other  advantages 
the  federal  government  doesn't  have.  I'm  not 
here  to  defend  them  because  I  think  they 
have  made  lots  of  mistakes. 

Mr.  Laughren:   He  is  an  Ontario  Liberal. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Sometime  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  speak  about  their  budget,  because 
I  am  not  very  happy  with  the  budget.  I  am 
not  happy  with  undirected  and  unfocused 
kinds  of  tax  advantages  they  have  given  out, 
because  I  don't  think  the  net  result  of  that 
will  be  anything.  I  happen  to  subscribe  far 
more  to  focusing,  and  to  direct  and  specific 
incentives  in  key  areas  where  one  thinks 
they  have  to  be  used.  That  lis  government 
interference. 

You  sing  this  tune  about  free  enterprise; 
I  sing  the  same  tune.  I  happen  to  understand 
it,  I  have  made  my  living  in  it;  free  enter- 
prise in  the  sense  that  you  have  put  some 
individual  effort  into  it  and  you  are  rewarded 
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for  that  effort.  But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
Those  are  buzz  words  that  make  the  guys 
;n  the  chambers  of  commerce  go  crazy  and 
think,  "Gee  what  a  wonderful  fellow  because 
he  understands  it." 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  free  enter- 
prise. If  it  wasn't  for  Ontario  Hydro,  you 
wouldn't  be  here.  We  wouldn't  have  had 
the  advantages  we  have  had  historically; 
and  those  are  increasingly  questionable  as 
our  relative  advantage  peters  out,  as  the 
relative  mix  of  hydraulic  power  diminishes 
in  importance  in  terms  of  the  overall  mix 
of  power  generation. 

Those  things  weren't  just  free  enterprise. 
I  will  always  defend  to  my  death  the  free 
enterprise  mentality,  spirit  and  imagination 
that  we  need  to  build  the  province.  I  think 
that  frankly  it  has  been  dampened  to  some 
extent  because  everybody  sat  around  saying: 
"Oh,  aren't  we  doling  so  well;  and  aren't  we 
clever;  and  look  at  our  disposable  income 
and  standard  of  living";  without  ever  put- 
ting in  what  it  really  requires. 

I  would  take  you  with  me  just  one  time  to 
Japan — and  I  wouldn't  wish  it  on  you  that 
you  would  have  to  live  there;  I  have  been 
to  that  country  about  15  times,  I  have  seen 
what  a  people  can  do  with  no  resources — 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  wouldn't  you  want  to 
live  there  though? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  like  the  place,  to  be 
perfectly  honest;  it's  crowded,  polluted  and 
all  sorts  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  you  go. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  just  using  it  as  an 
example,  and  I  point  this  out  to  you.  They 
are  people  with  imagination,  guts  and  cour- 
age who  realize  the  only  natural  asset  they 
have  is  the  people.  They  happen  to  be  the 
most  imaginative  people  in  the  entire  world 
today,  with  a  great  deal  of  economic  clout. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Doesn't  that  tell  you  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  we  just  had  a  fraction  of 
thedr  imagination  and  courage  and  initiative, 
with  the  natural  resources  we  have,  I  can 
tell  you  that  things  would  be  a  lot  different 
today  than  they  are. 

I  think  one  of  the  ways  you  start  when 
you  address  these  problems  is  laying  out  the 
realities  as  they  are.  Collectively,  we  suffer 
from  a  very  bad  reputation;  politicians  are 
one  below  used-car  salesmen  in  terms  of  who 
people  respect,  and  I  think  quite  frankly  with 
some  justification.  I  think  that  over  the  years 
we  have  given  a  load  of  hogwash  by  and 
large.  I  read  some  of  your  pious  statements, 
"I  am  in  favour  of  free  enterprise,"  and  all 


this  kind  of  stuff.  They  are  buzz  words;  it  is 
emotive,  and  it  rings  with  certain  people,  but 
those  aren't  the  realities.  I  think  you  have 
to  get  into  the  nitty-gritty  and  talk  about  the 
power  situation  in  this  province,  which  isn't 
all  that  happy.  I  think  you  have  to  talk  about 
the  debt  situation.  I  think  you  have  to  talk 
about  the  pension  situation.  I  think  you  have 
to  talk  about  the  decline  in  our  ability  to 
boost  the  value  added  in  manufacturing  in 
this  province. 

I  think  if  you  give  it  to  people  straight 
they  are  going  to  respond.  I  believe  that  pro- 
foundly, and  I  guess  that  is  why  I  have  a 
little  bit  of  different  philosophy  than  you 
have.  We  need  those  old  free  enterprise 
characteristics,  we  need  that  mentality,  we 
need  that  spirit.  But  don't  lad  yourself  that 
this  is  a  free  enterprise  economy,  because  it 
isn't.  There  isn't  a  free  enterprise  economy 
living  on  the  face  of  this  earth  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Hong  Kong,  and  I 
wouldn't  want   to   live   there   either. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Doesn't  that  tell  you  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  get  a  little  tired  and 
sick  of  these  generalizations  that  really  don't 
amount  to  a  hill  of  beans,  and  don't  further 
this  debate  or  our  discussion  today.  I  wasn't 
really  planning  on  making  that  speech,  but 
I  just  felt  that  I  had  to  respond  a  little  bit. 
I  happen  to  be  in  favour  of  all  of  those 
things — 

Mr.  Riddell:  Good  speech. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —but  let  us  not  use  that  "free 
enterprise"  mentality  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
action. I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  for  a  minute 
you  can  plan  the  economy  of  this  province  or 
of  this  country,  but  I'll  tell  you  you  can  sure 
assist  it,  you  can  have  a  greater  inventory  of 
facts,  figures  and  knowledge  than  we  have 
currently,  and  there  are  lots  of  ways  we  can, 
specifically  on  a  long-term  basis,  direct  our 
attention  to  leave  some  kind  of  a  heritage. 
Just  as  the  program  you  attempted  to  start 
with  your  trees— and  I  have  no  idea  whether 
it  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  I  have  heard 
various  stories  on  it— you  should  be  doing  it, 
and  we  should  have  been  doing  it  20  years 
ago  with  a  renewable  resource  like  that.  With 
a  non-renewable  resource  we  have  to  be  very 
much  more  sensitive  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  are  still  waiting  for  the 
amendments  to  the  Trees  Act. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  really  wasn't  going  to  speak 
because  I  want  to  ask  you  a  lot  of  questions. 
It  is  fun  to  make  a  little  speech  sometimes  in 
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estimates,  but  it  is  really  more  fun  to  extract 
information  out  of  you. 

Mr.  Laughrem  Lots  of  luck. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  try 
with  a  series  of  questions,  if  I  may. 

Could  you  bring  me  up  to  date  on  the 
reports  of  your  meetings  on  the  potential 
transfers  of  head  offices  out  of  the  province 
of  Ontario?  We  certainly  know  that  there  is  a 
potential  problem,  with  the  present  tax  ad- 
vantage in  Alberta,  with  the  oil  companies. 
Are  you  monitoring  the  movement  of  head 
offices  out  of  this  province?  How  many  have, 
in  fact,  happened?  What  is  the  current  state 
of  your  knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  answer  to  that  spe- 
cific question,  the  only  ones  I  have  been 
aware  of  were  the  ones  we  discussed  in  ques- 
tion period,  I  believe,  or  perhaps  in  these 
estimates.  Two  or  thre  of  the  oil  companies 
have  moved  components  of  their  system  west- 
ward to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  changes. 
Two  of  the  three  I  have  talked  to  have.  Im- 
perial and  Shell  I  believe  have,  and  Gulf  was 
considering  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Could  you  tell  me  the  state  of 
your  negotiations  and  discussions  with  them? 
Are  they  confidential,  or  what  is  happening? 

IJon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  are  not  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  they  were.  What 
have  I  got  to  negotiate?  Let's  be  honest,  if  I 
have  nothing  I  can  give  then  there  is  darn 
little  negotiation  to  take  place.  It  happens, 
as  I  tried  to  explain  here,  that  in  each  of 
those  cases  it  is  not  a  head  office,  I  am  told, 
that  is  moving,  it  is  a  change  in  the  struc- 
ture so  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  crude  is 
sold  to  the  pipeline  in  Alberta  so  that  the 
total  sale  takes  place  in  one  jurisdiction.  Cer- 
tain staff  were  transfered  to  Alberta  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  get  some  tax  advantages.  I  think 
some  research  staff  in  that  case. 

TransCanada  Pipelines  delivers  the  crude 
to  the  refineries  in  Ontario  that  belong  to  the 
same  company,  they  refine  it.  They  don't 
make  much,  if  any,  profit  in  Ontario  and 
therefore  have  little  if  any  corporation  tax  to 
pay  to  Ontario. 

The  profits  they  earn  in  Alberta  through 
the  pumping  of  the  oil  are  in  fact  subject  to 
corporation  tax,  and  also  to  royalties  and  to 
federal  government  tax.  In  turn,  the  Alberta 
government  decided  that  corporation  tax  on 
disallowed  royalty  be  rebated  against  the 
corporation  tax  payable  by  the  producing 
wells  in  Alberta.  It's  a  system  whereby  they 
are  able  to  offset  what  is  considered  to  be 
double  taxation  on  the  part  of  Ottawa— I'm 
not  arguing  that  it  is;  I'm  not  trying  to  blame, 
but  simply  saying  what  is  argued  by  them— 


they  are  allowed  to  offset  it  against  a  tax 
that  is  collected  in  Alberta. 

We  have  some  estimates  of  our  losses  in 
revenue.  That  was  our  major  concern;  it 
wasn't  much  in  terms  of  the  losses  of  people 
in  that  case,  it  was  a  question  of  the  losses  in 
taxation  revenue. 

My  only  negotiating  point,  if  I  had  any, 
was— would  I  in  fact  increase  a  resource 
allowance,  that  I  think  is  currently  25  per 
cent  for  that  particular  industry,  to  some 
higher  level  in  order  to  retain  the  companies 
here?  I  believe  the  resource  allowance  was 
put  in  place,  basically,  for  them.  The  argu- 
ment would  be  if  25  per  cent  was  required 
two  years  ago  and  85  per  cent  is  required 
now,  will  40  per  cent  be  required  tomorrow? 
Finally,  my  answer  on  that  was  Ontario 
would  not. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  refining  capacity  are 
we  running  in  this  province  right  now,  about 
75  per  cent? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Seventy  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Seventy  per  cent.  There 
have  been  various  suggestions  that  some 
government  help  may  be  required  to  increase 
that  refining  capacity  by  increasing  export 
allowances,  or  quantities,  or  something  like 
that,  from  the  province  of  Ontario.  Could  the 
Treasurer  tell  us  the  state  of  his  negotia- 
tions? What  are  your  current  views  on  that 
subject?  What  are  you  doing  with  the  oil 
companies  to  try  to  get  refining  capacity  up 
here?  Is  the  Treasurer  having  any  negotia- 
tions? Are  you  contemplating  any  tax  or 
other  changes  or  discussions  with  Alberta 
or  the  National  Energy  Board  with  respect 
to  exports? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ontario  is  not  the  nego- 
tiator in  terms  of  the  exports,  as  I  under- 
stand; I  could  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  wonder  if  the  Treas- 
urer is  doing  it  on  their  behalf. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No.  The  Ministry  of 
Energy  may  be;  I  am  not  personally.  I  have 
met  with  most  of  the  executives  of  the  major 
producers  or  distributors  of  both  gas  and 
petroleum  products,  not  on  that  issue  but 
simply  so  I  would  be  aware  of  them.  The 
Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  is  here;  he  is 
probably  a  better  person  to  answer  that 
question. 

Certainly  at  last  week's  conference  in 
Ottawa,  when  the  petroleum  producing  prov- 
inces were  talking  about  their  immediate 
problems  they  strongly  urged  a  policy  of  ex- 
port of  gas  southward  on  the  assumption 
it  could  be  swapped  for  future  supplies  of 
US    owned   Alaska   gas    later   on.    It   would 
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solve  some  of  their  immediate  over-supply 
problems,  allow  Canadians  to  do  something 
about  their  immediate  balance  of  payments 
problems;  and  in  fact  give  us  some  guarantee 
of  future  replacement  material  when  it  be- 
came economically  feasible  to  bring  that  gas 
into  Canada  or  through  Canada  to  the 
United  States. 

As  I  recall,  that  didn't  get  any  Ontario 
input.  It  was  simply  a  discussion  between 
the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
and  in  fact  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  is  your  position? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  when  in  fact 
I  am  not  the  person  involved  I  shouldn't  be 
offering  my  opinion.  There  is  a  Minister  of 
Energy  here  to  discuss  that.  I  think  properly 
he  ?hould  be  the  one  who  speaks  to  that 
rather  than  the  Treasurer.  I  have  routes  to 
make  my  thoughts  known,  but  he  is  the 
titular  minister  of  that  and  he  should  be 
answering  for  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Those  questions  are  funda- 
mental to  this  country.  I  guess  if  you  are 
not  prepared  to  answer  them  you  are  not 
prepared  to  answer  them. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  the  honourable  gentleman 
knows  that  in  fact  the  Speaker  made  a  rul- 
ing the  other  day  when  one  minister  of  this 
House  was  questioned  on  comments  he  had 
made  relating  to  another  ministry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  These  are  estimates. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  At  that  time  the 
Speaker  said  what  we  say  outside  of  this 
House  is  our  own  business  but  when  it 
comes  to  reporting  in  this  House  we  were 
supposed  to  be  reporting  on  our  own  min- 
istries. I  think  I'm  following  the  spirit  of 
the  Speaker's  declaration  when  I  refuse  to 
answer  a  question  that's  related  to  another 
person's  ministry. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  will  just  respond  that  I 
believe  as  Treasurer  and  chief  bookkeeper 
and  chief  fiscal  agent  and  chief  economic 
forecaster  and  planner  for  this  province,  you 
should  definitely  be  consulted  and  you 
should  have  a  view  because  energy  is  so 
important. 

[4:30] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No  argument.  I  can't 
do  that,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  was  hoping  you  would 
share  the  view,  from  a  Treasury  point  of 
view.  There  are  various  points  of  view.  You 
are  the  macro-economic  planner  and  what- 
ever happens  will  have  long-term  reper- 
cussions on  the  state  of  the  economy  of  this 


province.  However,  I  won't  pursue  it  be- 
cause you  won't  answer. 

Could  you  tell  me,  please,  what  you  are 
doing  with  the  capital  aid  corporations,  what 
your  thoughts  are?  Do  you  think  they  are 
worthwhile?  Do  you  think  this  sort  cf  bogus 
transfer  of  funds  and  deferral  and  misstate- 
ment of  the  number  of  assets  of  this  province 
when  it  is  really  a  liability  owed  to  yourself, 
through  a  very  nefarious  route,  is  really  con- 
structive? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  is  an  area  of  the 
ministry  to  which  I  have  not  put  an  awful  lot 
of  effort,  in  the  sense  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  other  problems  I  have  faced  in 
the  last  while.  My  understanding  is  my  pre- 
decessor stated  those  corporations  should 
eventually  go  out  of  business.  I  have  no 
reason  to  disagree  with  that  policy.  The 
hope  was,  as  you  know,  upfront  grants 
would  replace  the  moneys  traditionally 
loaned  through  the  capital  aid  corporations 
and,  in  fact,  the  normal  strength  of  the 
municipality  or  the  institution  would  be  used 
to  pay  off  the  balance. 

Without  prejudicing  actions  I  may  wish 
to  take  in  the  future,  if,  as  and  when  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  into  those  in  more 
detail,  my  feeling  is  right  now  that  sounded 
very  sensible.  As  the  emphasis  in  this  prov- 
ince is  shifted  from  a  very  rapidly  growing 
school  system  to  a  much  slower  growing 
school  system,  perhaps  our  mechanisms  for 
financing  it  should  also  change. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  you  would  like  to  read  an 
excellent  treatise  on  the  subject,  I  refer  you 
to  my  1976  budget  response. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Do  you  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  Peterson:  Yes.  I  have  argued  for  two  or 
three  years  that  really  they  are  accomplishing 
nothing  and  they  should  be  wound  down. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Then  you  and  I  are  on 

the  same  wavelength. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Really  it  is  a  misstatement 
of  the  assets  of  the  province  and  I  am  one 
who  believes  in  clean,  simple  and  neat  book- 
keeping and  not  making  things  more  compli- 
cated than  in  fact  they  are.  You  have  enough 
ways  currently  to  obfuscate  the  truth  without 
necessitating  the  use  of  that  particular  device. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Remember  my  health 
when  you  are  talking  to  me. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Well,  Frank,  as  one  who  has 
jogged  with  you,  I  know  how  terribly  healthy 
you  are  and  I  feel  quite  free  to  give  you  any 
advice  or  shots  that  are  required,  in  the 
circumstances. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Shots. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  My  friend  from  Nickel  Belt 
was  asking  earlier  about  the  sales  tax  and 
what  you  know  for  sure  was  accomplished 
by  that  sales  tax  cut,  whether  in  fact  you 
got  value  for  money  spent  for  this  "tax  ex- 
penditure." 

Maybe  the  member  asked  this  question,  but 
I  didn't  get  an  answer  and  if  you  asked  it 
I  am  sorry  to  repeat.  I  would  like  to  know 
everything  you  know  about  the  effects  of 
that  six-month  sales  tax  cut  on  the  economy 
of  this  province.  What  has  it  in  fact  done  to 
consumer  spending?  What  has  it  done  to  jobs 
and  everything  else?  I  want  to  know  the 
answer  to  that  question  as  well  as  what  de- 
vices do  you  have  in  your  ministry,  or  what 
kind  of  system  do  you  have,  to  analyse  the 
effect  of  these  so-called  tax  expenditures  or 
when  you  make  a  major  fiscal  move?  I  want 
to  know  how  do  you  know  it  works  so  you 
can  use  it  again  next  time  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  sure  the  honour- 
able member  knows  that  assessing  the  over- 
all impact  in  a  tax  program  like  that  historical- 
ly takes  some  time,  because  one  has  to  see 
what  it  does  to  future  sales  as  well  as  to 
sales   during   the  time  period. 

I  was  privileged  today  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  some  of  30  or  40  corporate  heads,  where  a 
review  of  the  market  today  in  retailing  was 
brought  up  and  we  asked  just  that  kind  of  a 
question — it  was  passed  about  October  7, 
wasn't  it?  Did  our  sales  in  October  slump 
suddenly?  Are  we  causing  you  trouble — what? 
The  same  kind  of  answer  came  back:  that  it 
will  take  some  time  to  assess.  That  in  fact 
sales  through  October  and  November  were 
down  a  bit;  that  the  weather  conditions 
traditionally  have  been  colder  and  wetter 
than  they  were — those  are  one  of  the  first 
stimulants  to  fall  sales.  In  the  absence  of 
that— 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Santa  Claus  parade  was 
a  week  earlier. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  it's  a  very  real 
factor  though.  One  only  needs  to  live  in  a 
town  like  mine  to  realize  that  (a)  you  buy 
your  snow  tires  the  first  day  it  snows;  and 
(b),  like  me  last  week  in  Ottawa,  we  run 
around  without  rubbers  on  for  the  first  week 
of  snow;  (c)  you  don't  have  gloves  until  your 
hands  are  cold.  That's  of  course  an  indica- 
tion of  my  lack  of  wealth,  not  my  lack  of 
ability  to  think  ahead. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  the  way  you  guys 
play.  I  have  my  gloves  from  last  year  and  I 
still  wear  them. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Plan  ahead. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  and  besides,  my 
wife  didn't  tie  them  together  with  a  string 
like  my  mother  used  to  do. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Did  Rendall  write  that  for 
you? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  Rendall  is  not  writ- 
ing my  stories.  Rendall  writes  funny  ones. 

The  fact  remains  that  some  of  the  climatic 
conditions  that  traditionally  stimulate  fall 
purchasing  didn't  occur  this  year.  Christmas 
sales  are  coming  along  now  and  it's  a  bit 
too  early  for  us  to  judge  exactly,  but  I  can 
read  into  the  record  some  comments:  It  says: 
"A  preliminary  assessment  of  retail  sales  in 
Ontario  have  displayed  considerable  strength 
during  the  program  period.  The  lower  tax 
rate  successfully  spurred  the  purchases  of  big 
ticket  items,  particularly  in  the  area  of  furni- 
ture or  automobile  sales.  The  total  dollar 
sales  on  taxable  goods  increased  by  12  per 
cent  over  the  period  April  to  August,  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  House- 
hold furniture  and  new  motor  vehicle  sales 
were  well  above  this  average,  showing  in- 
creases of  21.7  and  16  per  cent  respectively." 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  that  a  real  increase  or 
with  inflation? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  including  inflation 
I  am  sure.  They  are  not  real  dollars. 

"Imports  usually  carry  a  considerable 
weight  in  consumer  spending.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  stronger  consumer  demand 
has  had  less  impact  on  imports  than  it  has 
had  on  domestically  produced  goods."  This 
is  quite  happy  to  hear. 

"This  is  evident  by  comparing  automobile 
import  figures,  which  rose  by  about  12  per 
cent  in  the  April-August  period,  to  the  in- 
crease in  Ontario  retail  sales,  which  is  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  16  per  cent  in  the 
same  period." 

Mr.  Peterson:  My  own  experience  out  of  my 
own  business  is  that  probably  it  had  some 
mild  effect  in  October,  particularly  toward 
the  end  of  October,  but  November  was  by 
and  large  a  depressed  month— in  an  industry 
that  I  happen  to  know  about.  Obviously  the 
jury  isn't  in  on  that  question.  The  next  part 
of  my  question  is:  Are  you  going  to  make  a 
full  analysis  of  the  effect  of  that  particular 
tax  cut?  Two,  do  you  have  a  mechanism 
in  place  for  ongoing  assessment  of  tax  ex- 
penditures of  this  type? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  understood  the  last 
part  of  it.  The  answer  to  the  first  part  was 
yes  and— 

Mr.  Peterson:  When  do  you  expect  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  t  tell  you  that.  I 
will  ask  the  staff. 
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Next  summer  we  will  have  the  figures. 

A  note  I  was  just  given  tells  me  that  our 
sales  tax  revenues  were  above  our  forecast, 
after  allowing  for  the  $145  million  loss  to 
Ontario  during  that  period.  In  other  words, 
the  sales  increased  enough  to  materially  in- 
crease our  collections  of  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Are  you  telling  me  that  on 
a  gross  dollar  basis  you  collected  more  sales 
tax  during  that  period  at  the  lower  rate 
than  at  the  higher  rate?  You  were  talking 
about  forecasting. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No.  What  I  was  trying 
to  say  is  that  after  taking  $145  million  off 
the  figure  we  would  have  projected— and 
did  project,  in  advance  of  knowing  there 
would  be  a  sales  tax  rebate  program— our 
sales  taxes  are  better  than  we  predicted.  That 
figure  I  can't  give  you  exactly  right  now, 
but  they  are  better  than  they  were  predicted. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  didn't  really  lose  $145 
million.  You  lost  less  than  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Unless  it's  lost  in  the 
next  quarter. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Just  on  to  my  next  question. 
You  are  going  to  do  a  specific  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  this  expenditure;  do  you  have 
an  ongoing  monitoring  device  in  your  min- 
istry to  find  out  about  these  things?  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  did  the  capital  cost  allow- 
ance, accelerated  depreciation  on  production 
machinery,  you  will  recall  at  that  time  of 
that  debate  with  your  predecessor  that  we 
supported  that  move,  but  we  wrote  into  the 
act  that  we  should  have  a  thorough  assess- 
ment after  a  period  of  a  year— which  the 
Treasurer  did  do,  and  which,  as  I  recall,  the 
Treasurer  filed  as  a  budget  paper  with  the 
last  budget.  I  think  that's  constructive  and 
I  think  that's  good. 

But  I  want  to  make  sure  every  time  you 
spend  a  buck  from  your  ministry— either  you 
expend  it  or  you  cut  your  revenues  by  a 
dollar,  which  is  known  as  a  tax  expenditure 
—you  have  some  kind  of  assessment  of  the 
effect  of  that  on  the  economy.  Certainly 
there  is  no  question  I  will  sometimes  ques- 
tion, as  will  other  people,  whether  in  fact 
that  was  $100  million  well  spent  or  not  well 
spent. 

I  want  to  know  how  you  know.  I  get  the 
feeling,  frankly,  as  I  did  in  the  1975  election 
when  you  decided  to  give  away  $100  million 
through  first-time  home  owners'  grants,  and 
$400  million  or  so  through  various  sales  tax 
cuts  on  commodities  and  completely  removed 
it  on  automobiles,  that  too  many  of  these 
decisions  are  not  motivated  with  a  great 
deal  of  forethought.  In  fact,  for  half  a  billion 


dollars  there  are  better  things  you  can  do 
with  that  money.  Perhaps  the  economy  need- 
ed stimulus,  perhaps  it  didn't. 

I  can  tell  you  I  am  one  person  who  believes 
the  federal  sales  tax  cut  of  three  per  cent 
will  accomplish  nothing,  and  that  money  can 
be  much  better  spent  in  a  myriad  of  other 
ways  through  creating  investment,  through 
tax  credits  for  investment,  for  building  the 
productive  stock  of  capital  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  will  be  dissipated;  it  will  be  spent 
on  imports;  and  in  my  judgement,  in  the 
long  run  it  is  going  to  accomplish  nothing. 
I  can  imagine  many  more  creative  ways  to 
use  that  billion  dollars  or  so  of  tax  expenditure 
it  has  cost  the  federal  government. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  know  from  you  what 
assessment  you  make  when  you  make  these 
kinds  of  decisions— what  information  you  base 
it  on  and  how  you  assess  after  the  fact 
whether  you  made  a  good  decision  or  not? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  On  three  of  those  major 
programs,  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned, 
on  the  home  buyers'  grant  program,  on  the 
automobile  sales  tax  drop- 
Mr.  Peterson:  That  was  the  conference 
board. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —on  the  production 
equipment,  papers  have  been  produced  and 
made  public.  But,  you  know,  to  say  that  we 
analyse  everything  in  depth,  or  even  should, 
I  don't  think  is  totally  true. 

You  criticize  me  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
growth  in  government,  and  I  have  to  tell  you 
some  measures  will  be  taken.  Some  steps 
will  be  taken  that  aren't  necessarily  re- 
searched in  depth.  Do  you  research  every 
decision  you  make  in  your  business?  I  don't. 
I'm  keenly  aware,  when  I'm  dealing  with 
public  dollars,  that  I  have  a  much  greater 
responsibility  to  be  able  to  answer  to  you  or 
to  anyone  else  in  this  House,  or  the  public 
at  large,  for  the  actions  I  take.  If  you  are 
ever  in  this  chair  you  will,  too. 

In  fact  I  would  say  that  auditing  methods 
in  government  are  often  far  more  costly  than 
the  possible  losses  would  be,  if  in  fact  that 
auditing  wasn't  so  thorough,  simply  because 
of  this  responsibility  to  the  public  and  the 
absolute  need  to  protect  them.  But,  to  study 
every  decision  in  depth  would  add  need- 
lessly to  the  great  bureaucratic  monster  you 
claim  we  have.  So  we  will  do  those  that  are 
important,  and  we  will  ignore  some.  Some- 
times you  do  make  intuitive  decisions.  I  cer- 
tainly do  in  business  with  my  own  money; 
I  can  assure  you  I  will  be  making  some  in 
this  business  unashamedly. 

When  I  have  listened  to  four  economists 
in  a  row  each  tell  me  an  entirely  different 
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set  of  reasons— I  talked  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  on  Friday. 
I  believe  their  latest  booklet,  A  Time  for 
Reason,  suggested  a  $2  billion  ongoing  tax 
reduction  at  a  time  when  you  and  I  would 
say  that  if  I  have  a  deficit  problem,  there 
is  a  much  greater  deficit  problem  there.  I 
have  trouble  rationalizing  that.  I  hope 
you  d)o. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  against  it. 
[4:45] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  so  am  I.  I  just  have 
to  say  that  is  one  very  learned  set  of  people 
giving  information.  Then  I  will  turn  around 
and  face  the  next  group  who  will  say,  "My 
friend,  your  basic  job  is  to  stop  the  flow  out 
of  Canadian  capital  by  achieving  a  balance 
of  payments  and  not  to  worry  about  any 
thing  else."  The  next  will  say  to  me:  "My 
friend,  you  must  bring  your  deficit  into 
balance  if  you're  ever  going  to  solve  what  I 
consider  the  very  serious  problem  of  under- 
funding  of  pension  funds,"  which  you  re- 
ferred to  earlier. 

After  I  listen  to  these  differing  opinions 
by  economists  who  have  credentials  with 
which  I  can  never  compete,  I  must  recognize 
that  I  am  the  minister  and  I  have  to  fall  back 
on  whatever  abilities  I  have,  be  they  small 
or  large;  and  those  are  intuitively  to  decide 
which  of  the  arguments  posed  before  me 
seem  the  most  reasonable  and  most  com- 
patible with  the  philosophy  I  personally  hold. 

I  make  no  excuse  for  it.  I  suspect  you'd 
do  the  same  thing.  Life  is  not  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  analyses  or  else  these  four  people 
would  not  be  giving  me  different  points  of 
view  on  a  subject  where  there  are  all  kinds 
of  economic  data  available  for  analysis. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Yes,  you're  right;  and  I 
don't  disagree  with  that.  But  when  you  select 
a  course  of  action— if  you  say,  for  example: 
"Okay,  we  are  going  to  cut  provincial  sales  tax 
by  two  points";  you  must  have  some  kind  of 
computer  run  appreciation,  and  you  must 
have  some  kind  of  forecast  about  what  that's 
going  to  do.  Am  I  right?  You  don't  just  say: 
"Gee,  that  sounds  like  a  good  think  to  do; 
let's  do  it."  You  may  have  to  weigh  that  off 
against  a  personal  income  tax  cut  of  one 
point.  I  understand  that. 

Economists  will  have  different  views  about 
how  to  stimulate,  whether  you  use  one  device 
or  the  other  device;  but  for  every  option,  you 
can  have  some  kind  of  an  economic  analysis. 
You  can  have  some  kinds  of  guesses  as  to  the 
causes  and  effects,  or  the  results  of  that  par- 
ticular course  of  action.  Would  you  not  agree 
with  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes. 


Mr.  Peterson:  Would  you  not  agree,  then, 
that  it  would  be  constructive  in  the  House  to 
present  that  kind  of  information  when  we're 
debating  a  bill?  One  of  the  things  that  con- 
cerns me  is  that  we  bring  so  much  legislation 
into  this  House,  but  we  don't  always  know 
the  economic  consequence  of  that. 

Let's  say,  for  example,  we  brought  in  a 
bill  tomorrow  to  ban  the  can  or  even  to 
introduce  a  five  cent  deposit.  If  we  made  a 
move  like  that  it  would  have  great  economic 
consequences  for  the  steel  industry,  for  the 
can  industry  and  for  the  glass  industry,  on 
unemployment  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I 
assume  when  that  bill  comes  to  cabinet,  if 
one  like  that  came,  there  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  attached  to  that  for  the  cabinet 
discussion.  Am  I  right?  Would  you  have  an 
idea  or  somebody's  forecast  of  what  that's 
going  to  do  to  the  state  of  the  economy? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  I'm 
free  to  disclose  what  kind  of  information 
cabinet  is  given,  nor  do  I  think  I  should. 
There  are  tunes  when  cabinet  gets  a  very 
thorough  documentation  and  there  are  times 
it  does  not,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  mat- 
ter being  discussed.  Certainly  we  attempt, 
within  the  resources  we  have,  to  provide  as 
full  a  picture  to  the  decision  makers  as 
possible.  I  seldom  suffer  from  lack  of  in- 
formation. I  guess  I  suffer  more  days  from 
more  information  than  the  human  brain  can 
absorb.  Some  of  us,  you'd  agree,  absorb  less 
than  others. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Some  lines  aren't  even 
worth  following  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  not  quite  finished, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  interesting  in  the 
business  I'm  in  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
various  forms  of  economic  stimulation;  for 
example,  tax  spending,  if  that's  the  term  you 
used- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Tax  expenditures. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Tax  expenditures,  the 
forgiveness  of  a  possible  tax. 

Suppose  I  say  I  can  take  $1  million  of  tax 
forgiveness  to  industry  and  I  want  to  stimu- 
late new  investment,  which  I  assume  means 
new  jobs,  how  best  will  $1  million  do  it;  or 
$100  million  or  $1  billion?  I  don't  think  the 
number  matters,  just  per  dollar  of  tax  forgive- 
ness. 

I  think  one  has  to  start  assessing  the  kinds 
of  factors  that  make  a  business  decision.  If  I 
take  a  point  off  the  corporate  tax  rate  it  will 
affect  all  industries  and  probably  won't  stimu- 
late many.  I  don't  know  whether  you'd  agree. 
It  may  just  give  us  a  little  better  climate  than 
our  neighbours  to  the  south  or  east  or  west 
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if  somebody  is  making  a  general  decision.  But 
they'll  say,  "Don't  trust  any  government. 
They'll  get  you  there  with  a  low  rate  one 
year  and  the  next  year  they  11  hit  you."  I 
think  that's  generally  a  feeling  many  indus- 
tries have. 

If  you  go  to  an  investment  tax  credit— 
and  as  you  know  the  feds  just  increased  their 
investment  tax  credit— you're  aiming  at  new 
investment.  You're  giving  somebody  some- 
thing they  can  count  on  in  a  given  year, 
therefore  you  probably  will  stimulate  some 
investment.  I  guess  then  you  can  try  to  docu- 
ment it  by  measuring  the  flows— with  Stats 
Can  around  all  kinds  of  data  are  available  to 
us— as  to  whether  new  investment  occurred, 
whether  new  factories  were  created,  whether 
there  is  expansion,  modernization;  you  name 
it. 

We  go  through  all  those.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment two  weeks  ago  announced  reduction 
in  their  own  sales  tax,  similar  to  the  one  we 
had  in  the  spring.  They  would  have  to  trade 
that  off  and  say  which  is  going  to  work 
better,  reduction  in  that  sales  tax  or  a  drop 
in  personal  income  tax. 

Again,  an  answer  that  is  good  in  1978 
may  be  wrong  in  1980.  One  would  have  to 
look  at  the  savings  available.  One  would  have 
to  look  at  the  willingness  to  buy  products 
and  what  makes  people  make  a  decision  to 
spend,  apart  from  general  optimism,  and  try 
to  trigger  through  your  tax  route  the  greatest 
reaction  possible. 

I  woud  agree  the  feds  chose  one  of  the 
better  routes  when  they  went  the  sales  tax 
route. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  think  they  did? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  I  do.  I  would  be 
interested  in  your  opinion  because  I'm  not 
sure;  I  just  say  I  think  they  did.  Assuming 
they  were  going  to  give  any  dollars  away— 
that's  the  first  assumption- 
Mr.  Peterson:  It  will  be  passed  on  and  it 
is  going  to  the  importers. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Just  to  show  you  how 
much  inside  information  I  had,  I  bought  a 
brand  new  oar  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  this  the  yellow  Corvette? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  no.  That's  getting  to 
be  pretty  old— the  yellow  Corvette.  Mine  was 
a  Horizon  which  doesn't  bum  much  gasoline; 
it's  small,  in  keeping  with  my  salary. 

Mr.  Ri  del  ell:  That's  your  second  car. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Third. 

Mr.  Riddell:  What's  your  first  car? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  my  third  car.  If 
I'd  been  sitting  there  and  thinking  ahead  and 


had  some  information  I  probably  would  have 
saved. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  is  that  within  two 
or  three  days  of  the  federal  decision  to  re- 
duce the  sales  tax  from  12  to  nine  per  cent, 
at  least  one  major  corporation  stated  they 
were  passing  an  average  of  $170  per  Cana- 
dian unit  right  through  the  price— $170  per 
unit  I  believe  was  the  figure  they  used.  I  was 
very  interested.  I  certainly  wished  I  had  had 
it.  In  my  case,  I  might  have  got  $120. 

That  is  exactly  what  it  was  aimed  to  do.  It 
was  aimed  to  get  the  price  down  and  cut 
down  the  rate  of  inflation  slightly;  because  in 
turn  the  rate  of  inflation  precipitates  wage 
demands;  as  you  know,  CPI  automatically 
triggers  increases.  So  they  chose  a  route  that 
I  wouldn't  have  instinctively  disagreed  with. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  share  that  view,  but 
that's  okay. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  this  issue  of  know- 
ing what  we're  doing.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  constructive,  when  a  bill  is  present- 
ed in  this  House,  to  have  some  sort  of  eco- 
nomic impact  analysis  tabled  with  the  bill? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You're  bringing  in  tonight,  or 
some  time  this  week,  the  Mining  Tax  Act, 
which  I  say  with  great  respect  nobody  in  this 
House  understands,  and  I  don't  think  you  do 
either. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  do. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  don't. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  do. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I'll  tell  you  something.  In- 
dustry doesn't  understand  it,  the  ministry 
doesn't  understand  it 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  minister  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We've  spent  the  weekend 
in  bed  with  them. 

Mr.  Peterson:  With  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  With  the  mining  tax 
people. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  can  tell  from  his 
very  pained  voice.  He's  either  got  a  cold  or 
he's  worn  out. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Perhaps  the  Minister  of  En- 
ergy would  consider  spending  more  time 
with— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  want  you  to  tire 
yourself  out.  That  was  a  bad  example;  well 
withdraw  it  for  now,  we'll  discuss  it  at  a 
different  time. 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  helpful 
if  for  every  single  piece  of  legislation  pre- 
sented  to   this   House,    there  would   be   an 
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economic  analysis  attached  thereto— its  effect 
on  balance  of  payments,  on  employment  and 
things  like  that?  Then  we  could  have  a  more 
enlightened  discussion,  and  we  can,  collec- 
tively, as  legislators,  understand  the  economic 
impact  down  the  road  of  what  we  are  doing. 

So  many  of  these  things  have  widespread 
ramifications.  When  a  bill  is  introduced  the 
minister  sits  there;  the  opposition  critic  gets 
up  and  he's  got  to  give  his  own  economic 
analysis  of  the  situation,  and  it  puts  the  op- 
position at  a  very  dramatic  disadvantage. 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  constructive 
in  the  future  to  give  that  land  of  information 
to  the  House  with  every  bill?  We  will  prob- 
ably find  out  that  the  overregulation  you 
worry  about,  and  a  lot  of  other  people  worry 
about,  and  all  the  hidden  costs  of  some  of 
these  well-motivated  pieces  of  legislation  may 
come  to  light  before  the  fact  rather  than 
after  the  fact. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I 
would  not  like  to  institutionalize  something, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  I'm  delighted 
to  share  information  of  that  nature  with  you 
as  the  official  critic  and  also  with  the  NDP 
critic.  In  the  case  of  the  Mining  Tax  Act,  to 
which  you  just  referred,  when  I  was  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  and  brought  that 
amendment  into  the  House  I  recognized  the 
complexity  of  the  act.  I  can't  tell  you  that 
I  can  sit  down  and  verify  the  accuracy  of 
somebody's  tax  submission.  I  can  tell  you  I 
could,  by  the  time  I've  been  minister  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Auld  has  been,  discuss  in 
detail  the  principles  and  the  rates  that  apply 
to  it  and  the  factors.  I  recognize  that  lawyers 
got  into  long  arguments  about  the  interpreta- 
tion of  clauses  within  the  act,  which  I'm  not 
going  to  debate,  but  that's  something- 
Mr.  Peterson:  An  act  is  a  bunch  of  clauses, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  act  is  a  very  com- 
plex one  and,  again,  I  assume  my  present 
friend  in  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
is  carrying  on  as  I  was,  trying  to  find  some 
simpler  way  of  defining  the  value  of  an  ore 
at  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  because  it  is  complex 
by  the  very  nature  in  which  operations  are 
integrated  today. 

When  that  act  came  in  here  the  member 
for  Rainy  River  was  my  critic.  I  suggested 
to  him  at  the  time  that  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  him  come  over,  sit  down  with  the 
staff  of  the  ministry— I  believe  he's  done  it 
since  then— ask  all  the  questions  he  wished 
and  be  privy  to  the  information  we  had, 
since  I  would  far  rather  have  a  critic  sitting 
on  the  other  side  who  understood  what  I 
was  trying  to  do  and  therefore  concentrated 


on  what  might  be  points  of  honest  disagree- 
ment in  principle,  than  one  who  sat  there 
and  had  to  be  against  it  because  he  was 
afraid  that  by  being  for  it  he  might  have 
missed  something  important. 

On  that  basis,  I  welcome  that  kind  of 
discussion  with  you  when  the  time  comes 
that  I'm  free.  Obviously  the  right  to  intro- 
duce legislation  without  much  notice  must 
remain  government's,  but  I'm  quite  happy 
to  share  with  you  reasons  for  things  and  to 
give  you— in  most  cases,  not  every  case— the 
right  either  to  talk  to  me  or  my  staff  at 
length  about  the  background. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Very  frankly,  I  will  tell  you 
I  have  never  had  any  squawk  with  any  of 
your  staff.  I  have  found  them  to  be  most 
forthcoming  all  the  time.  It  was  an  atmos- 
phere that  Mr.  McKeough  set  and  which  I 
respected.  He  never  hid  figures;  he'd  argue 
like  hell  over  the  interpretation  of  a  figure, 
but  it  was  all  there— unless  he  was  conning 
me.  I'm  not  suggesting  he  wasn't,  but  it  sure 
looked  okay  to  me  anyway. 

I'm  grateful  for  that  and  I'll  tell  you  again 
here  publicly,  I'm  grateful  to  the  very  fine 
staff  assembled  there.  I  know  lots  of  my 
colleagues  have  had  terrible  problems  ex- 
tracting information  out  of  various  ministries 
or  out  of  various  civil  servants.  There  was 
certain  information  we  couldn't  get  but  those 
weren't  the  civil  servants'  fault,  that  was 
government  policy  not  their  particular  prob- 
lem. Mr.  McKeough,  as  I  said,  was  most 
forthcoming.  And  when  our  people  phone 
your  staff,  I  don't  know  of  an  instance  when 
they  haven't  tried  to  answer  a  specific  ques- 
tion, even  if  it  took  some  time.  I'm  grateful 
for  that.  That's  my  compliment  on  the  table. 

Back  to  my  original  point.  It's  my  view 
that  every  single  piece  of  legislation  coming 
into  this  House  should  have  an  economic 
impact  study  attached  thereto.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  marvellous  discipline  for  you, 
for  all  the  ministries,  for  all  of  us.  I  think 
it  would  substantially  enhance  the  quality 
of  debate.  I  think  you  would  get  more  en- 
lightened views  about  the  real  issues  and 
then  you  can  measure  your  performance 
against  your  projections  a  year  or  two  years 
after  the  fact.  Or  at  least  it's  open  to  various 
people  making  various   analyses  of  it. 

[5:00] 

I  think  that  would  be  constructive,  not 
only  to  giving  a  discipline  on  the  cabinet 
they  have  not  heretofore  had,  which  is  im- 
portant, but  it  would  also  provide,  in  some 
little  way  along  the  road,  a  freedom  of  in- 
formation we  do  need,  at  least  in  most 
ministries. 
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I  think  that  is  something  for  you  to  con- 
sider. What  it  is  really  saying  is  that  it 
would  force  you  to  table  the  information 
you  have— and  if  you  don't  have  it,  you 
should  have  it.  You  should  be  forced  to  do 
that  before  you  bring  in  any  kind  of  legis- 
lation. There  is  my  opinion.  I  hope  you 
support  it.  You  seem  like  a  reasonable  fel- 
low, at  least  for  a  percentage  of  the  time. 

There  is  one  other  question  before  I  turn 
over  to  my  colleague.  Could  you  tell  us  the 
relative  state  of  selling  off  the  assets  of  this 
province?  In  the  last  budget  you  said  you 
were  going  to  sell  off  I  believe  $120  million 
worth  of  mortgages.  Could  you  tell  me  two 
things?  Number  one,  what  have  you  actually 
sold  off?  How  much  did  you  get  for  the 
Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation?  Number  two, 
what  is  your  current  view  about  disposable 
assets?  Is  that  going  to  be  your  approach, 
selling  off  assets  in  order  to  generate  current 
revenues,  in  order  to  come  closer  to  balanc- 
ing the  budget? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  think  the  latter 
necessarily  ties  itself  to  the  former. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  will  ask  it  later  then. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  I'm  just  simply 
saying  that  you  are  saying  that  because  we 
can't  borrow,  we  sell  off  an  asset.  That  is 
not  the  case.  Again,  Mr.  McKeough,  last 
year  consciously  decided  that  that  was  some- 
thing that  we  could  do  without.  The  fact 
that  because  those  were  saleable  securities 
they  should  be  sold,  because  government 
shouldn't— 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  much  were  they? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  A  hundred  million  dol- 
lars worth  roughly  were  sold  during  the— 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  was  $120  million  in  the 
budget,  wasn't  it? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  somewhere 
around  that.  We're  progressing  towards  it 
now.  You  know  some  of  them  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  sell  without  taking  a  severe  mark- 
down.  I'm  sure  you  would  know  why. 

In  the  case  of  the  Home  Ownership  Made 
Easy  program  I  believe  we  have  a  mortgage 
on  the  land  that  in  effect  sits  there  for  a  long 
time  without  anything  happening  to  it  as  I 
recall,  piled  on  top  on  whatever  other  mort- 
gages were  needed.  Really,  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  mortgage  that  would  attract  an  institu- 
tional lender. 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  much  have  you  sold 
specifically? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  One  hundred  million 
dollars  was  the  figure  I  gave  you  and  that's 
what  my  staff  now  tells  me  is  the  best  figure 


to  date.  The  target  was  $125  million  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Are  you  going  to  dump  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  talked  at  length 
with  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Ontario 
Mortgage  Corporation  to  see  that  they  con- 
tinue to  dispose  of  mortgages  to  meet  our 
target,  assuming  they  have  suitable  ones 
within  their  portfolio. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Could  I  just  ask  you  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  thoughts.  Do  you  think 
it  is  okay  to  sell  off  assets?  Will  that  be  your 
plan  in  order  to  generate  revenue  to  meet 
your  current  cash  requirements? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  not  the  basic 
reason  for  it.  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  we 
have  to  look  at  our  reason  for  having  an  asset 
to  begin  with,  in  terms  of  government  policy. 
If  in  fact  we  don't  believe  it's  needed  any 
more,  whether  it's  that  land  of  a  thing  or 
whether  it's  an  Ontario  Development  Cor- 
poration loan  that  perhaps  is  worth  100  cents 
on  the  dollar  at  a  bank,  we  have  to  realize 
that  the  numbers  of  dollars  we  are  using  are 
limited.  If  in  fact  we  can  use  them  better 
some  other  way,  there  is  an  onus  on  us  as  a 
government  to  do  so.  The  idea  that  we  should 
somehow  clip  coupons  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  province  to  me  is  foolish.  I 
don't  think  we  should,  unless  we  are  achiev- 
ing another  programmatic  I  think  is  the  word 
we  would  use,  goal  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Are  you  looking  at  any  other 
assets  now  to  get  rid  of  or  sell? 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  building. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Could  you  just  give  us  the 
current  state  of  your — 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ontario  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration had  more  than  that  $125  million 
worth  of  mortgages,  a  lot  more.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  many  at  this  time  although  at  one 
time  I  could  rhyme  them  off. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  was  close  to  a  billion, 
wasn't  it? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  are  asking  them  to 
move  those  through,  if  possible,  until  we  get 
to  the  land  where  the  moneys  were  loaned, 
simply  to  afford  people  who  didn't  have 
enough  cash  the  opportunity  to  get  a  home. 
Some  of  them  I  think  are  tied  to  condo- 
miniums. Some  of  them  are  very  difficult  to 
sell  because  we  were  willing  to  take  mort- 
gages that  the  traditional  lenders  weren't  with 
the  conditions  that  were  attached. 

So  fine,  if  we  have  some  nonsaleable  ones, 
I  think  you  would  argue  we  still  have  a  need 
to  remain  in  that  land  of  a  market  if  that 
money    is    eventually    going    to    be    repaid, 
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rather  than  dispose  of  them  at  some  very 
low  number  of  cents  on  the  dollar,  based 
upon  some  investor's  idea  of  how  much  they 
may  currently  be  worth. 

Are  we  going  to  look  at  others?  I  would 
guess  we  would.  I  would  guess  it  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  some  of  the  corpora- 
tions we  currently  have  continue  to  function. 

Mr.  Peterson:  From  an  accounting  point 
of  view,  do  you  believe  the  revenue  from 
the  disposal  of  these  assets  should  be  taken 
onto  current  revenue;  or  should  they  not  be 
considered,  from  an  accounting  point  of  view, 
as  an  extraordinary  gain  on  disposal  of  assets 
and  not  figure  into  your  actual  deficit  pro- 
jections? Wouldn't  you  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  analogous  to  selling  off  the  furniture 
in  a  company  that  iis  in  the  process  of  going 
bankrupt? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Again,  you  may  tell  me 
I  am  wrong,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
our  accounting  procedures  have  differentiated. 
When  I  say  I  have  a  $1,496  billion  cash  re- 
quirement this  year,  that  is  not  the  deficit  of 
the  province.  I  thiink  the  deficit  was  stated 
at  closer  to  $1.8  billion;  and  the  other  $300 
million,  in  fact,  came  from  assets  that  were 
shown  as  an  asset.  Once  they  are  disposed 
of  they  are  no  longer  an  asset,  but  they  are 
not  treated  as  current  revenue.  All  they  did 
was  reduce  our  cash  requirements  and  they 
are  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  in  a  different 
way. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  a  real  sense,  what  you 
do  is  show  them  as  income  that  year.  What  is 
happening  is  your  below-the-line  trans- 
actions, your  non-budgetary  stuff,  are  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  your  total  transactions 
and  an  increasing  amount  of  revenue,  in  order 
to  decrease  the  deficit.  That  is  how,  in  a 
sense,  you  have  obfuscated  the  real  deficit 
lately  by  using  so-called  below-the-line  trans- 
actions. Would  you  not  agree  with  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  must  admit  I  am 
afraid  to  say  I  agree  with  it  in  case  I  missed 
a  line.  It  sounded  reasonable  to  me  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  taking  money  that  is  rep- 
resented by  an  asset.  In  the  beginning,  the 
money  to  obtain  that  asset  came  from  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund.  It  was  treated  as 
a  below-the-line  item  at  that  time.  When  the 
money  comes  back  in  it  goes  back  into  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  and  affects  my 
total  cash  requirements  for  the  year,  but  not 
my  budgetary  deficit. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  want  to  compliment 
you,  because  you  are  a  very  creative  bunch 
of  accountants  over  there;  knowing  it  is  not 
a  precise  art,  you  use  it  to  maximum  advan- 


tage. There  is  some  skill  involved  in  that  and 
I  compliment  you  for  it.  However,  serious 
people  can  see  through  it  and  are  still  wor- 
ried. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  it  is  creative 
anarchy. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  been  on  for  an  hour 
or  two;  I  think  maybe  I  should  turn  it  over 
to  someone  else. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Initially,  I  should  say  I 
am  naturally  going  to  support  the  Treasurer 
and  try  to  be  as  constructive  as  possible. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  needs  all  the  help  he 
can  get. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  First,  may  I  say  it  some- 
what troubles  me  that  the  process  we  have 
is  such  that  we  must  continue  in  dealing  with 
estimates,  whether  they  be  the  estimates  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Economics  or 
any  other  ministry,  because  we  are  in  the 
last  part  of  the  fiscal  year  now  and  the  spend- 
ing process  has  been  well  under  way  for 
some  time. 

We  are  really  looking  in  retrospect  at  much 
of  this.  I  have  never  known  the  estimates  to 
be  reduced.  The  clamour  often  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  spending  rather  than  to  reduce 
it.  I  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  type  of 
questioning  and  the  debate  that  goes  on  in 
estimates.  I  don't  think,  in  fairness,  that  the  op- 
position has  the  research  or  that  probably 
the  government  back-benchers  have  the  type 
of  research  and  support  that  is  necessary  to 
make  some  constructive  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  government  spending  throughout 
its  various  ministries. 

That  is  a  bit  of  preamble.  What  does  con- 
cern me  is  the  area  we  have  been  dealing 
with  for  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  that  is 
the  general  state  of  our  economy. 

I  appreciate  we  can't  isolate  Ontario  and 
expect  to  see  buoyant  times  here  without 
taking  into  consideration  world  conditions 
and  conditions  throughout  the  rest  of  Canada. 
We  are  in  troubled  times.  I'm  not  a  pessi- 
mist, Mr.  Treasurer,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  it's  essential  that  we  recognize  where 
we  are,  see  what  the  strategy  is  and  what  the 
plan  of  action  is,  in  order  to  restore  the  buoy- 
ancy, the  optimism  and  the  prosperity  I  hope 
we  will  experience  again. 

Mr.  Worton:  Change  governments. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  feel,  Mr.  Treasurer— 
and  I'll  put  this  to  you  for  your  response— we 
are  in  a  period  when  we  have  to  talk  straight 
with  the  people  of  this  province.  I  think  this 
is  something  that  must  be  echoed  right  across 
this  nation.  We  must  explain  to  the  people 
in  very  simple  terms  what  our  problems  are 
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and  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  assure  this 
nation  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  and  I  understand  this 
problem,  but  the  minister  doesn't. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  know  when  you  get  in- 
volved in  economics  and  the  administration 
of  a  province  as  large  as  this  there  are  no 
simplistic  solutions.  I  know  it's  very  difficult. 
I  also  know  that  we  live  in  a  Barnum  and 
Bailey  world  really.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
stereotypes  and  reaction  to  fantasy,  we  en- 
gage daily  in  the  mythology  of  government. 
We  respond  to  the  newspapers,  which  are 
often  as  shallow  as  one  would  want  to  con- 
template; and  as  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Conway:  Now  you  sound  like  Pierre 
Trudeau. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  think  that  number  one 
we've  got  to  get  involved,  in  maybe  prime 
time  through  the  media,  to  get  to  the  people 
to  see  if  we  can  change  the  basic  attitude 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  don't  you  sponsor  the 
Gong  Show? 

Mr.    Conway:    You'd    better    talk    to    the 

Globe  first. 

Mr.    J.    A.    Taylor:    Maybe   we're    talking 

psychology;  I  suppose  we  are. 

Mr.    Haggerty:    We've    been   brainwashed 

by  that  government  on  that  side. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Over  the  years  we  have 

developed  a  certain  attitude- 
Mr.  Conway:  Thirty-five  years. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —a  certain  expectation 
by  the  people  that  things  can  only  get,  and 
must  get,  progressively  better.  We  don't 
seem  to  contemplate  that  things  can  get 
worse.  We  have  developed  the  attitude  that 
one  does  his  duty  if  he  consumes,  that  it's 
not  necessarily  to  produce;  we  don't  ap- 
preciate the  simple  fundamental  that  what 
you  consume  someone  must  produce. 

This  would  bring  me  to  the  proposition  of 
a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Worton:  That  is  a  long  way  off. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Again,  that  is  something 
I  believe  Ottawa,  the  government  there,  has 
finally  realized  it  must  consider.  It's  a  fact 
of  life,  certainly,  in  this  province,  that  we 
must  bring  about  a  balanced  budget.  Again, 
I  applaud  the  time  frame  that  was  projected 
for  the  province  in  terms  of  balancing  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Promises,  promises,  prom- 
ises. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It's  a  shared  respon- 
sibility.  You  cannot   do  it  at  the  provincial 


level  without  doing  it  at  the  federal  level, 
and  you  cannot  ignore  the  municipal  level 
either. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  have  to  blame  some- 
body for  it,  but  it's  your  own  government. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  why  I  say  you 
have  to  go  to  the  people  to  really  educate 
them  and  inform  them,  as  attractively  and 
as  simply  as  possible,  of  the  need  for  ac- 
countability in  government  spending;  that's 
number  one.  We  just  cannot  keep  spending 
ourselves  into  prosperity.  It  won't  happen 
that  way.  You  cannot  just  keep  taxing;  those 
answers  in  my  estimation  are  simply  not 
valid. 
[5:15] 

Here  in  our  country  we  see  a  falling  level 
of  productivity,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  We 
see  our  competitive  position  being  damaged, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  talk  about  GATT 
and  reducing  tariffs  on  an  international  basis 
when  we  as  consumers  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  buy  the  products  we  produce  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  Minister,  you  have  travelled  this 
country  of  ours. 

Mr.  Conway:  In  cars  that  he  sold. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  When  I  think  of  the 
potential  of  this  country,  when  I  look  at 
what  we  have  in  this  vast  land  that  abuts 
three  oceans;  the  tremendous  natural  re- 
sources, the  wonderful  potential- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  And  they're  given  away. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —the  vibrant,  enthusiastic 
people  we  have,  you  wonder  why  we  are  so 
stagnant  today. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  is  our  heritage  fund? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  There  is  just  tremendous 
potential.  What  we  require,  I  think,  is  the 
imagination  and  the  will  of  the  people  to 
develop  what  we  have. 

I  would  say  to  the  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  (Mr.  Laughren)  that  while  I  am  not 
a  subscriber  to  Mr.  Blakeney  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, I  was  somewhat  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  recognition  he  had  for  the 
resources  of  our  country,  and  the  types  of 
initiative  he  spelled  out,  especially  in  the 
energy  field  in  terms  of  developing  this  na- 
tion and  assuring  a  prosperous  future. 

You  mentioned  the  heritage  fund — about 
$4  billion — and  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
that.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  of  Alberta  to  put  the  next  gen- 
eration on  the  welfare  rolls  and  just  issue 
cheques  once  a  week  or  once  a  month  to 
them.  I  think  they  have  plans  for  that.  It 
shows  the  tremendous  potential  there  is  with- 
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in  this  nation,  if  we  look  at  it  as  a  nation,  to 
develop  our  resources. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  follows  the  principles 
of  Social  Credit  in  Alberta. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  shouldn't  sell  our- 
selves short  in  terms  of  the  ingenuity  and 
inventiveness  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  just  one  of  many, 
Frank. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  But  you  require,  surely, 
some  stimulus — and  I  will  say  leadership — 
right  across  this  land,  at  all  levels.  I'm  not 
trying  to  single  out  a  single  person  in  the 
nation,  surely  we  need  the  enthusiasm  that  is 
so  necessary  to  capture  the  imagination  of 
the  public;  and  I  think  we  can  do  this. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  being  critical  of 
your  Treasurer? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No,  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  my  Treasurer,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  sounded  like  lit. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  really  believe  that  if 
we  can  get  some  accountability  into  our 
spending,  if  we  can  get  to  the  people  to 
have  them  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  trying  to  cover  yourself  any  more.  We 
seem  to  be  all  scrambling  to  protect  our  own 
position,  and  of  course  the  stronger  segments 
of  society  are  able  to  cover  themselves  off 
better  than  the  weaker  elements. 

Then  we  get  into  your  philosophy,  and  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  reference  by  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  to  the  homogeniza- 
tion  and  the  redistribution  of  whatever  we 
may  have  so  that  we  bring  about  some  type 
of  equality  or  equity.  We  had  a  good  thing 
going  for  a  while  right  here.  We  had  tre- 
mendous growth  and  development.  We  had 
foreign  investment.  We  seemed  to  be  spend- 
ing like  drunken  sailors.  We  brought  in  pro- 
grams and  regulations  that  seemed  to  inhibit 
that  type  of  investment  and  confidence  in 
our  commercial  community.  Now  we  see  an 
escape  of  that  capital. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  going  right  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It's  going  south  of  the 
border;  you  are  absolutely  right. 

You  can  start  with  the  prime  industry  that 
we  have  in  terms  of  construction,  that  basic 
generator  of  prosperity,  where  this  effect  is 
felt  the  fastest;  because  when  that  industry 
is  strong  and  active  it  feeds  right  through 
the  whole  system. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Why  don't  you  move  over 
to  this  side? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  A  lot  of  it  has  moved 
south  of  the  border  for  a  number  of  reasons. 


I  understand  things  are  easier  there.  Profit 
is  not  a  dirty  word.  Government  is  more 
receptive  in  terms  of  assisting  development. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  get  substantial  in- 
centives. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  regulations  are  not 
so  complicated  and  pervasive  as  to  destroy 
one's  initiative.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  these 
factors  are  important  in  restoring  confidence. 
If  you  are  going  to  keep  extracting  two  taxa- 
tions for  every  nickle  that  someone  makes, 
you  are  going  to  destroy  that  will  to  achieve, 
excel  and  develop  the  country. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  have  a  strong  federal 
authority  there. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  don't  want  to  compare 
jurisdictions.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are 
suffering  in  terms  of  our  dollar.  We  have  a 
decaying  dollar,  we  have  experienced  that. 

Mr.  Young:  Who  did  all  these  things? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  When  you  look  at  that 
dollar  in  comparison  with  world  dollars,  you 
can  only  appreciate  the  weakness  of  our 
currency. 

Mr.  Young:  What  caused  all  these  things? 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  How  do  all  these  things 
happen,  you  say? 

Mr.  Young:  Who  has  been  the  government? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  say  that  a  lot  of 
it  is  probably  reaction  to  some  of  the  fan- 
tasies you  create  in  the  socialist  party,  the 
implementation  of  many  programs  that  may 
have  not  been  as  well  thought  out  as  they 
should  have  been;  the  reaction  to  media  and 
the  sensitivity  that  we  have  in  this  place  for 
the  charades  that  are  played,  much  of  which 
is  speculation  and  projection  by  the  press. 
That  type  of  sensitivity  has  caused  us  to  take 
certain  courses  of  action  which  really  have 
not  been  appropriate.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  reform  we  will  bring  about  will  be 
the  undoing  of  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  already  done,  and  maybe  that  will  keep 
us  in  power  for  the  next  35  years. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  You  are  a  dreamer. 

Mr.  Young:  You  have  it  both  ways,  in 
other  words. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  the  Machiavelli 
of  the  Legislature,  you  should  know.  I  am  a 
neophyte,  I  really  haven't  the  expertise  that 
you  have,  the  political  manipulation,  the  psy- 
chology of  government  and  winning  people. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  what  the  Treasurer 
said.  In  some  cases  I  think  he  was  in  agree- 
ment with  the  member  for  London  Centre, 
but  he  was  criticized  for  not  showing  the  con- 
fidence and  displaying  the  leadership  that  was 
necessary.   The  member  for  London  Centre 
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seemed  to  say:  "We  will  formulate  a  pro- 
gram and  we  are  going  to  implement  this. 
Here  is  our  strategy.  Whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  because 
it's  right."  I  think  if  you  listen  to  what  the 
Treasurer  has  said,  you  can  only  do  the  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wish  you  were  back  in 
the  cabinet. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  Treasurer  has  men- 
tioned that  if  the  public  is  not  receptive  to  a 
government  program,  then  of  course  that  pro- 
gram will  not  succeed.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
be  so  principled  that  you  pursue  a  goal  with- 
out reference  to  the  public  because  you  are 
convinced  it's  right,  but  I  would  bring  you 
down  to  our  democratic  system  where  if  the 
public  aren't  convinced  you  are  right  and 
support  what  you  are  doing,  then  no  govern- 
ment will  be  in  office  in  order  to  implement 
any  programs. 

Maybe  that  is  the  weakness  of  democracy. 
I  think  Churchill  said  it  was  a  lousy  form  of 
government,  but  it's  the  best  that's  been  in- 
vented. I'm  paraphrasing  now;  that  didn't 
sound  Churchillian,  did  it.  Mr.  Laughren? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  quite. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  As  I  indicated,  maybe 
that's  the  weakness.  If  you  can  foresee  what 
must  be  done,  and  you  are  in  advance  of  the 
popular  opinion  or  the  mood  of  the  people, 
then  you  can't  accomplish  that.  All  you  can 
do  is  sit  back  and  say  I  told  you  so.  There's 
very  little  satisfaction  in  that. 

I  just  hope  as  we  go  through  the  economic 
wringer  we  aren't  so  far  down  the  path  we 
can't  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
lead  us  into  prosperity.  We  get  all  the  buzz 
words  when  we  talk  about  the  answers.  The 
more  economists  you  have,  of  course,  the 
more  of  the  latest  jargon  you  get,  whether  it 
is  structural  changes  that  may  be  necessary 
or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  bad  day  for  econo- 
mists. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  But  maybe  it's  a  good 
day  for  psychologists.  It  may  happen  that 
things  have  to  get  so  bad  no  government 
could  stay  in  power  and  do  what  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You're  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Then  you  lose  all  control; 
then  you  carry  on  from  there. 

I  will  bring  myself  back,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  matter  of  policy  and  what  we  have 
been  discussing  at  some  length  this  afternoon; 
that  is  getting  to  the  people;  straight  talk, 
hands  up  but  no  handouts. 


Mr.  Young:  Does  that  apply  to  industry 
too?  No  handouts? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Industry  should  be  able 
to  survive  on  its  own  account. 

Mr.  Young:  But  that's  not  Tory  policy. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I'll  debate  that  with  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  discovered  a  split 
in  the  Tory  party. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  There  is  no  split,  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You  have  been. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —and  there  isn't,  as  has 
been  said  today,  any  free  enterprise  system. 
There  is  a  marketplace  system,  and  the 
marketplace  has  simply  been  continually— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You're  embarrassing  the 
minister. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —interfered  with  and 
regulated.  We  really  don't  know  what  the  re- 
sults of  our  regulations  are  going  to  be.  The 
bigger  the  problem,  the  more  momentous  the 
decisions;  and  of  course  the  more  dire  the 
consequences  if  you  make  a  mistake. 

We  have  many  problems  in  terms  of  inter- 
ference in  the  marketplace.  I  could  take  this 
argument  into  our  boards,  our  marketing 
boards  and  the  consumer  side  of  that  and  so 
on;  we  do  get  into  that  kind  of  problem. 

Mr.   Young:   What   about   monopolies  and 
cartels?   They   interfere  with   the  marketing 
system. 
[5:30] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Cartels,  that's  right.  If 
you  want  to  talk  cartel  you  can  talk  about 
the  marketing  boards.  The  egg  board  is  a 
cartel.  The  milk  marketing  board  is  a  cartel. 
We  have  supply  management  and  if  you— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They're  all  for  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Sure,  and  if  you  don't 
judge  what  your  demand  is  going  to  be  and 
you  miscalculate  on  the  supply  that  you 
permit,  then  of  course  you  suffer  the  con- 
sequences in  terms  of  prices  in  the  market- 
place that  we  are  suffering  in  some  cases 
today.  That's  just  a  simple  fact  of  life. 

I  don't  want  you  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  that  and  I'm  sure  you  won't,  unless 
maybe  they're  inaccurate.  There  are  two 
sides  of  course  to  this  particular  problem 
and  once  you  adjust  one  part  of  the  equa- 
tion you  must,  of  course,  adjust  the  other. 
Then  you  get  more  interference  in  the  mar- 
ket place. 

I'd  like  just  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
assessment,  because  much  of  the  discussion 
centred   on   market-value   assessment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Very  little. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  may  not  have  been 
here,  Mr.  Laughren,  when  that  discussion 
took  place. 

There's  been  criticism,  again,  of  the  prov- 
ince's role  in  that.  I  haven't  been  reluctant 
to  criticize  where  I  felt  it  was  warranted. 
If  we  look  in  retrospect,  I  think  we  made  a 
mistake.  We  made  a  mistake  in  getting 
bigger  and  bigger  and  taking  over  the  en- 
tire field  so  that  we  had  a  system  that  be- 
came sensitive  to  the  local  problems,  and 
of  course,  the  financing  of  municipalities. 

It's  one  thing  to  get  the  assessor  off  the 
tractor  and  away  from  his  assessment  rolls 
in  the  farm  kitchen  and  streamline  that  a 
little  bit.  That's  one  thing.  But  that  evolu- 
tion from  the  municipal  assessment  depart- 
ments to  the  county  assessment  departments 
to  province-wide  assessment,  I  think  was  too 
big  a  step.  You  can  see  where  a  lot  of 
revenue  has  been  lost  over  the  years  because 
of  that.  An  able  assessor  would  be  out  there 
with  his  supplementary  assessments  every 
time  there  was  some  addition  on  a  house  or 
a  new  house  was  started  and  those  new 
assessments  would  be  on  that  assessment 
roll.  I  think  with  that  closeness  you  had 
with  the  local  situation  you  had  a  much 
more  accurate  and,  I  think,  realistic  assess- 
ment roll. 

At  the  county  basis  I  can  see  the  expan- 
sion and  the  reason  for  it.  Again,  I  see  the 
problems  in  terms  of  what  we  call  split  mill 
rates;  the  classification  of  properties  where 
you  had  the  residential  class  being  preferred 
over  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes. 
I  believe  the  Treasurer  made  reference  to 
grants,  as  they  were  called  in  the  old  days, 
when  they  were  earmarked  for  a  specific 
classification. 

The  member  for  Yorkview  may  very  well 
remember  when  the  three  per  cent  provincial 
sales  tax  was  implemented  under  the  pre- 
miership of  Leslie  Frost.  They  called  it  the 
"Frost  bite."  Remember  that?  There  was  a 
rationalization  that— 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  what  they  called  it? 
Mr.    J.    A.    Taylor:    That's    what    it    was 
called. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Frost  bite? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Yes,  maybe  you  weren't 
even  in  the  country  even  at  that  time,  but 
this  is  in  the  early- 
Mr.  Deans:  Even  though  I  wasn't,  it's  still 
humourous. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Sure  it  is.  That's  what 
we  called  it;  the  Frost  bite. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can  appreciate  jokes  even 
though  I  wasn't  there  when  they  originated. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Okay,  I  won't  debate 
that.   I  thought  it  was  pretty  clever  too. 

Mr.  Young:  The  people  seemed  to  like  it. 
They  still  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  But  do  you  remember 
that  three  per  cent  sales  tax?  Fred,  you 
remember  that. 

Mr.  Young:  Oh  sure. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  A  part  of  that  was  to 
go  to  the  municipalities  to  be  applied  to  the 
residential  assessment. 

Mr.  Deans:  Whatever  became  of  that 
idea? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That  went  out  as  a  grant 
for  the  residential  assessment,  and  there 
you  had  the  beginning  of  the  split  mill  rate. 
Going  to  the  municipalities,  you  had  the 
cushion  that  was  protective  in  terms  of  the 
escalating  real  property  tax.  There  was  a 
temptation  on  the  part  of  the  municipalities 
to  spend  that  money.  That's  what  happened. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Just  like  some  grants  you 
give  to  them.  It  encourages  them  to  spend 
money. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  right.  It  becomes 
an  incentive  to  spend  more  instead  of 
economize. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Like  Wintario. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  won't  get  into  Win- 
tario. It  may  be  outside  these  estimates. 
I'm  not  sure  from  today's  debate  what  is 
outside  of  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  let  that  stop  you.  Tell 
us  anyway. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  When  I  think  of  the 
evolution  of  those  grants  and  the  days  when 
the  cheques  were  sent  out  to  the  property 
owners-it  was  pretty  nice  to  get  a  provincial 
cheque. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Lome  Henderson  delivered 
them  all. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  So  now  we  have  the 
property  tax  credits,  the  province-wide  as- 
sessment and  I  think  much  of  the  inequity 
that  we're  experiencing.  I  think  we  all  rec- 
ognize that.  I  think  we  recognize  that  when 
errors  are  made,  we  have  to  reform  and  put 
back  more  control  of  assessment  into  the 
regions  and  at  the  local  level. 

Another  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  up 
with  the  Treasurer  is  a  matter  I  asked  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions (Mr.  Snow)  about.  When  we  talk  of 
grants  I'm  concerned  about  the  special  treat- 
ment and  discrimination  that  is  inherent  in 
benefits  to  one  part  of  the  province  over 
another  part.  I'm  speaking  now  about  the 
licence   fee — $10   in   the   north — which   was 
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extended.  I'm  sorry  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Maeck)  isn't  here  because  I  gather  it 
was  intended  to  include  his  riding.  I  was 
asking  that  it  be  extended  to  include  my 
riding  of  Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You're  as  bad  as  he  is. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Peterson:  First  thing  you  know  we  will 
have  it  in  Chatham-Kent. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  When  I  look  at  the  ra- 
tionalization of  that  tax,  where  you  have  a 
reduction  in  the  north  country — part  of  the 
so-called  north  country,  based  on  a  line  north 
of  the  French  River — and  you  have  other 
parts  of  Ontario,  such  as  eastern  Ontario, 
where  we  suffer  economically. 

Mr.  Peterson:  See  it  in  Muskoka  next. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  have  a  difficult  time 
rationalizing  that  kind  of  program.  I  hope 
the  minister  answers  me  on  this. 

I  know  the  answer  was  that  we  have  such 
large  distances  to  cover  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  your  seat's  in  trouble  you 
get  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  have  higher  gasoline 
taxes.  We  have  the  kind  of  argument  you've 
advanced  over  there,  that  we  should  have  one 
gasoline  price  for  Ontario,  the  same  as  beer 
— which  I  don't  accept,  incidentally. 

I  also  think  that  special  treatment  in  areas 
like  that  is  very  difficult  to  write  or  readjust, 
and  it  can  be  very  divisive  in  the  province. 
If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  together  on  these  matters,  I  think 
it's  now.  I  would  ask  the  Treasurer  to  con- 
sider the  future  of  that  licence  fee  and  what 
it  means  in  regard  to  gasoline  prices,  for 
example. 

We've  heard  about  Alberta  today;  we've 
heard  about  British  Columbia;  we've  heard 
about  fuel  prices;  we've  heard  about  exports 
of  natural  gas — 

Mr.  Haggerty:  And  you  can  all  buy  cheaper 
in  the  States  too — 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Sure,  we  have  all  lands 
of  golden  opportunities  we  can  seize  upon  in 
this  province  today.  We  certainly  have.  When 
I  think  of  the  game  of  charades  they  play 
in  Ottawa  in  terms  of  pricing  natural  gas  and 
oil,  I'll  tell  you  it's  simply  mind-boggling. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Your  Treasurer  can't  make 
up  his  mind  either. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It  doesn't  take  very  long 
to  see  that  the  agreement  is  already  made 
before  you  get  to  these  conferences. 

Mr.  Deans:  Absolutely,  just  like  coming 
into  the  Legislature. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Then  the  conference  is 
an  orchestration  to  give  some  credibility  to 
what's  already  been  done. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Don't  forget  Joe  Clark  ap- 
proved it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor?  Joe  who? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Call  him  McTeer  if  you  want 
to. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He's  a  great  guy.  He 
speaks  very  highly  of  you. 

Mr.  Young:  You  were  the  Minister  of 
Energy.  You  should  know. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  you  acquiesced. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  you  tell  us  what 
really  happened? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  were  for  Ottawa  too. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the 
member  please  continue  with  the  debate 
before  us? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Deans:  While  we're  on  the  subject  of 
energy,  why  don't  you  tell  us  what  really 
happened?  This  is  your  chance. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  May  I  ask  the 
member  for  Wentworth  to  refrain  from  inter- 
jecting while  the  member  continues  his 
speech? 

Mr.  Peterson:  At  least,  let  him  tell  us  what 
happened  to  him. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  don't  want  to  bare 
bones  to  the  Legislature.  When  we  get  into 
these  areas,  we  often  think  we're  participating 
and  making  decisions  but  we're  not. 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  filibuster. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  the  charade  I've 
been  talking  about. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  there  are  some  of  us  who 
know  better. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  the  mythology  of 
government  I've  been  talking  about.  That's 
why  I  say  we've  got  to  go  to  the  people  and 
let  them  know  what  it's  all  about. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It's  all  very  well  to  see 
John  Turner,  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  1975, 
add  an  excise  tax  of  10  cents  a  gallon  to  gaso- 
line and  then  rationalize  that  in  regard  to  an 
equalization  fund  and  conservation,  when  it 
was  really  a  fill-the-bucket  routine  to  supple- 
ment the  revenues  of  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Young:  It  cut  back  on  our  competitive 
position  entirely. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  giving  up  now  of 
three  cents  of  that  is  just  a  little  reverse 
step.  I  can  understand  the  tremendous  con- 
flict the  federal  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources  must  have  had  in  trying  to 
have  Alberta  forgo  the  next  price  increase 
because  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  federal 
government  is  tremendous. 

Oil  today  joins  commodities  like  liquor  as 
the  most  highly  taxed  commodity  in  the 
country.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  products 
that  are  so  necessary  for  everyday  consump- 
tion escalating  in  prices  and  many  people 
suffering   because   of  these   contrived  prices. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  the  province  is  deeply 
enriched  in  that  area. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  have  a  role  to  play 
in  that,  but  I  won't  develop  that  here  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  sure  we're  within  the 
realm  of  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You're  right  on. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  want  to  say  before  I 
sit  down  that  there's  been  some  criticism  of 
the  Treasurer — not  very  much,  mind  you — 
but  a  little  bit  from  the  people  opposite.  I 
want  you  to  know  we  have  a  sensible  Treas- 
urer, a  conservative  Treasurer,  a  Treasurer 
who  is  bringing  accountability  into  govern- 
ment spending,  a  Treasurer  who  Ss  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  province — 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Look  at  his  past  record. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  — and  a  Treasurer  who 
is  strong  and  brave  enough  to  make  change 
where  change  is  necessary.  I  wanted  to  rise 
in  support  of  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Do  you  mean  you're  supporting 
him? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Absolutely.  He's  a  great 
guy.   You've   all  said  it.  You've  all  read  it. 
He's  just  a  great  guy  and  he's  going  to  stand 
up  and  respond  in  a  minute  to  all  of  us. 
[5:45] 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  do  you  think  of  Jimmy 
Auld? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
someone  else's  estimates  but  my  estimate  of 
Jimmy  Auld  is  just  the  highest. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  do  you  think  of  John 
Lane? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He's  the  next  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs  when  Leo  Bernier  passes 
along. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Passes  on? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Leo  is  going  to  be  around 
here  a  long  time,  but  Leo  may  be  elevated  to 
some  other  portfolio  and  that  will  open  the 
way  for  John  Lane,  who  has  in  that  riding 


of  his  those  sensible  constituents  who  appreci- 
ate his  hard  work  and  his  understanding  of 
the  problems  in  has  riddng. 

Mr.  Peterson:  For  your  information,  Leo 
passed  along  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  a  word  or  two  for 
Andy? 

An  hon.  member:  Andy — give  Andy  a  plug 
too. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
would  bring  some  order  into  this  House,  then 
I  wouldn't  get  sidetracked  on  these  important 
dissertations  on  the  commendabdlity  of  mem- 
bers like  John  Lane. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  what  about  Andy? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Andy  is  dandy.  That's 
almost  an  Ogden  Nashism. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  the  Chairman? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Chairman? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  know  Ian,  when  you 
retire,  when  you  leave  the  Legislature,  I 
might  even  say  you  weren't  a  bad  guy.  That 
may  take  something,  but  I  might  even  come 
around  to  confessing  you  have  made  a  certain 
contribution  here. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  know,  that  might  even  en- 
courage me  to  stay. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  might  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  I'm  sorry  you're  leaving. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Really? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's 
unfortunate  you  weren't  the  leader  of  that 
party.  If  you  were,  you  would  stand  a  better 
chance  in  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  I  leave,  will  you  say  some- 
thing nice  about  me? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  say  that  sincerely,  not 
to  detract  from  your  present  leader.  I  was 
just  amazed  your  convention  in  its  infinite 
wisdom  didn't  choose  you. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  about  Ozzie  Villeneuve? 
Do  you  like  Ozzie?  He  is  here. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Now,  Ozzie  is  a  great 
guy  too. 

Mr.  Ruston:  This  is  not  the  estimates.  Mr. 
Chairman,  call  for  order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Ozzie  or  Oozie? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylort  But  that's  not  in  the 
estimates.  Ozzie  lis  not  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Order. 
Could  I  ask  the  members  please  to  get  back 
to  the  estimates. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  do  you  think  of  Bill 
Marshall? 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  ask  in  closing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Treasurer  could  respond 
to  the  psychology  of  the  time  in  which  we're 
living  in  terms  of  the  public  expectation  and 
the  strategy  we  could  use  in  order  to  put 
some  perspective  of  where  we  have  been  and 
we're  going  and  how  we  can  make  govern- 
ment responsive  and  accountable  to  the  times. 

If  we  do  not  capture  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  if  we  do  not  have  the  support  and 
the  conviction  of  the  people  as  to  what  we're 
doing,  then  no  government  will  succeed  in 
bringing  about  a  period  of  prosperity. 

I  know  that's  a  very  difficult  thing.  The 
psychiatrist  from  the  Hamilton  area  may  be 
able  to  project  in  terms  of  psychology  but 
I  would  really  prefer  the  good  sense  of  the 
Treasurer  to  indicate  whether  in  this  con- 
test against  inflation,  loss  of  productivity, 
problems  in  terms  of  competitiveness— and 
they  are  problems  in  terms  of  the  GATT 
talks— we  can  go  public  and  try  to  involve 
more  people  in  the  need  to  be  more  under- 
standing and  willing  to  maybe  give  a  little, 
maybe  sacrifice  a  little  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Your  prophecy  is  so  far 
wrong.  We  are  looking  for  a  miracle.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  it  from  that  side;  no  hope 
at  all. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  guess  you  are  right. 
I  should  be  more  cynical.  I  guess  you  are 
right,  maybe  that  is  being  overly  optimistic. 
It's  not  being  practical,  but  surely  there  has 
got  to  be  a  message  given,  saying  it  like 
it  is.  I  think  it  is  certainly  a  time  for  straight 
talk. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  is  a  benchmark  speech. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  want  a  Howard  Cosell. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  a  member  from  the  east  speak  to  me. 
They  have  all  been  from  the  west.  I  will 
reply  to  some  of  the  high  points  of  my  col- 
league's speech. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  will  be  a  short  response. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Hit  the  majority. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  what  we  try 
to  get. 

He  talked  of  expectations.  Expectations  in 
this  country  as  measured  by  the  pollsters 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  they  tell  me,  were 
perhaps  the  highest  of  any  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world.  Yet  expectations  in  this 
current  year,  again  as  measured  by  the  poll- 
sters, are  not  quite  as  high  in  the  minds  of 
many  Canadians.  That,  of  course,  has  been 
reflected  in  a  good  deal  of  the  debate  we 
have   heard  here  in  the  last  while. 

Mr.  Deans:  Since  Darcy  left? 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  think  perhaps 
even  the  change  occurred  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Spending  expectations  are 
up. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  expectations  of  a 
nation  are  hard  to  assess  in  terms  of  cause. 
Sometimes  they  are  based  on  solid  results 
and  sometimes  based  upon  a  projection  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past.  I  think  per- 
haps in  our  case  we  had  lived  through 
since  the  war  a  period  of  continuous  boom. 
The  so-called  recessions  we  knew  in  the 
post-war  period  were  so  minor  as  to  go  al- 
most unnoticed  by  anybody  but  an  economist 
who  had  to  have  a  definition  of  what  a 
recession  was  to  know  we  were  in  one. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  another  Miller  homily. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  expectations  did 
change. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  going  to  write  that 
Miller  homily  down. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  social 
programs  we  would  have  known. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  expectations  did 
change  because  along  on  the  scene  came  a 
simple  understandable  thing— a  lower  Cana- 
dian dollar. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  one  thing;  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  social  programs  that  were  put 
in  place  by  governments— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  There  wouldn't  be  a 
lower  Canadian  dollar. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  would  have  been  in  an 
awful  mess  as  far  as  depressions  are  con- 
cerned. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Let  us  not  get  side- 
tracked. I  talked  about  that  earlier  and  your 
colleague  to  your  left  told  me  I  was  totally 
wrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  were  totally  wrong?  You 
probably  were. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  So  you  had  better 
get  your  act  together  in  the  party. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Address  your  remarks  to  me, 
Frank,  if  you  need  help.  I  will  help  you. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  lower  Canadian 
dollar  has  been  an  understandable  economic 
signal.  Even  though  it  may  have  been  mis- 
understood it  has  been  easily  understood  to 
indicate  something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  are  you  always  blaming 
it  on  some  other  country? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Whether  it  is  or  isn't 
isn't  the  issue. 

It  was  so  quiet  before  you  came  in. 
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Mr.  Deans:  You  get  away  with  murder 
when  I'm  not  here. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  any  case,  that  pause 
in  expectations  has  had  an  interesting  effect 
in  that  we  have  seen  in  Canada,  for  the  first 
time  in  some  years,  the  actual  demands  in 
the  labour  market  ameliorate  a  bit.  We  have 
seen  our  unit  costs  drop  to  3.4  per  cent  real 
growth  this  year  over  last  year— one  of  the 
lower  growths  recently. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  bank  profit 
expectations. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  have  seen  ourselves 
catching  up,  and  closing— in  fact  in  some 
cases  have  closed— the  gap  with  the  USA  in 
terms  of  certain  costs.  I  am  told  now  that 
average  salaries  in  US  dollars  in  Canada  are 
slightly  lower  than  average  salaries  in  the 
States  for  the  first  time  in  some  time.  That, 
of  course,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  de- 
valuation of  the  Canadian  currency.  But  all 
of  that  will  give  us  a  pause,  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  which  we  can  use,  if  we  use  it 
well,  to  give  us  some  long-term  economic 
gain  in  this  country.  I  truly  believe  that. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  foreign  markets  while  we 
have  that  advantage.  That  advantage  may  or 
may  >not  remain  forever,  but  it  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  improvement  of  Canadian  in- 
dustry, and  improvement,  in  particular,  of 
our  selling  techniques. 

You  referred  to  Japan  and  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  the  success  of  that  nation.  A  great 
deal  of  it  was  due  not  to  their  production 
techniques  so  much  as  to  their  ability  to  get 
out  and  do  some  hard  selling  all  around  this 
world. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  because  their  government 
was  actively  helping  them. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  not  arguing  that 
today;  I  am  talking  about  expectations  of 
people. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right,  but  they  went  out 
and  sold. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  colleague  got  on  to 
the  discussion  of  a  balanced  budget.  I  was 
interested  at  the  Ottawa  meeting  to  hear  our 
federal  colleagues  cautioning  us  not  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  I  think,  in  their  words,  "too 
quickly."  I  don't  disagree  with  that.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Friedman,  the  economist,  looked  at 
Great  Britain  a  while  back,  and  said  their 
way  of  solving  their  inflationary  problems 
was  to  take  a  series  of  small  steps. 

Some  of  the  southern  countries  like  Peru 
or  Chile  had  inflation  at  the  rate  of  100  per 
cent  plus  a  year.  Nothing  but  a  dramatic  ap- 
proach would  work  there.  But  where  we  have 


inflation  at  the  rate  we  have,  and  where  we 
have  budget  deficits  of  the  order  we  have,  I 
think  probably  an  orderly  progression  is  the 
way  to  go;  a  series  of  steps,  no  one  too  large 
for  the  economy  to  absorb,  that  will  eventually 
bring  us  to  that  desirable  target— a  balanced 
budget.  Then  the  moneys  we  have  used  in 
the  meantime  from  pension  funds,  collected 
mainly  from  government  or  government- 
related  employees,  will  be  freed  up  and  will 
not  be  used  any  more  for  our  own  purposes, 
but  available  as  capital  for  the  creation  of 
more  industrial  investment. 

He  talked  about  regulatory  problems.  One 
of  the  problems  all  of  us  in  this  House  have 
to  be  very  aware  of  is  our  penchant  for  tak- 
ing a  good  idea  like  environmental  assessment 
and  converting  it  into  a  totally  impossible 
administrative  morass.  I  don't  say  that  is 
necessarily  one,  but  in  other  words  we  have 
an  objective  in  mind,  a  worthwhile  one,  one 
which  this  House  can  agree  on,  and  yet  we 
can  sometimes  frighten  the  investments  south, 
as  somebody  said,  simply  because  the  hurdles 
in  the  process  of  approval  can  become  so  real 
that  industry  finds  it  impossible  to  live  with 
us. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  the  fear  of  pass- 
ing through  the  regulatory  process  often  de- 
fers investment  more  than  anything  else.  I 
think  it's  very  wise  that  not  only  Ontario  but, 
thank  goodness,  all  provinces  of  Canada,  in- 
cluding the  federal  government,  last  week 
discussed  that  problem  at  length,  discussed  it 
in  the  Canadian  context  and  said  yes,  it  was 
the  time  to  appraise  regulatory  processes. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  have  been  saying  that 
for  years. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  All  right,  we  have  been 
saying  it  and  doing  it.  In  fact  we  discussed 
how  to  make  it  easier  and  faster  for  invest- 
ments to  be  made. 

Mr.  Peterson:  So  you  help  out  a  few  poor 
unfortunate  horses  under  the  Pregnant  Mare 
Urine  Farms  Act. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  talked  about  licence 
fees.  Surely,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
licences  for  automobiles  at  $10  in  my  riding. 
Don't  hang  on  waiting  for  it  to  happen.  I 
don't  think  you'll  find  me  giving  my  riding 
an  advantage  that  I  wasn't  willing  to  give  to 
others  which  are  equally  needy.  I  find  it 
embarrassing  and  very  difficult  to  live  with 
the  licence  plate  line  through  the  middle  of 
some  of  the  towns  in  my  riding. 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  about  London  Centre? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  you  deserve  it  in 
London  Centre;  the  poor  and  the  needy  all 
deserve  it.  I  think  the  answer  there  is  for  us 
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to  look  at  the  overall  equity  of  the  system  of 
raising  the  funds  needed  to  run  the  highway 
system  of  Ontario,  be  they  gasoline  taxes  or 
be  they  licence  plate  fees.  Certainly,  that's 
one  of  the  duties  I  have  as  a  Treasurer,  and 
certainly  it's  one  I'll  look  at  even  if  all  it 
does  is  reconfirm  what  we  do— even  if  that's 
the  only  net  result  of  it.  I  can  assure  you,  be- 
cause the  pressure  is  on  me,  that  kind  of 
thing  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Let's  have  a  half  million 
dollar  study. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  last  thing  the  mem- 
ber talked  about  was  the  price  of  oil.  Some- 
body across  there— I  think  it  was  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt— at  that  point  said  we  were 
vacillating  on  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes. 

Hon.  F.  S  Miller:  The  one  province  that 
didn't  vacillate  at  the  meetings  last  week  was 
Ontario.  Ontario,  as  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
said  here  clearly  on  Thursday,  knew  exactly 
what  it  wanted  in  terms  of  the  price  of  oil. 
It  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  not  what  you  were 
saying  two  weeks  prior  to  that. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  it  isn't.  We  simply 
felt  no  government  had  the  right  to  change 
unilaterally  an  agreement  it  had  with  another 
government  without  discussing  it  with  them. 
That's  what  we  were  opposed  to.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  was  the  gentleman  who  carried 
that  message  and  he  would  confirm  that.  We 
in  Ontario  stood  up  clearly  for  a  deferral. 
We  were  not  for  any  increase  later  on.  We 
found  the  price  of  the  deferral  was  an  in- 
crease heretofore  not  agreed  to  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  producing  provinces 
who,  incidentally,  were  the  only  necessary 
signatories,  and  the  only  necessary  people  to 
discuss  it  with.  It  intrigued  us,  made  us  a  bit 
suspicious,  that  at  the  last  second  we  were 
asked  to  give  our  opinion  when  in  previous 
cases  we  had  not  been  asked.  It  made  us 
wonder  if  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  political 
issues  had  entered  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Can't  trust  the  Liberals. 
You  know  that. 

Item  2  agreed  to. 

Vote  1102A  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S.  Miller,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  a  certain  resolution. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  ON  development  permit  for  the  Cantrakon  site, 

NOTICE  PAPER  if  the  ministry  does  not  approve  detailed  site 

i.  plans  of  the  development?  (Tabled  November 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  20,  1978.) 

154.  Mr.   Dukszta:   Does   the   Ministry   of  Hon.   Mr.  Auld:   The  Ministry  of  Natural 

Natural  Resources  have  statutory  power  to  Resources  does  not  have  statutory  power  to 

overrule  the  decision-making  by  the  Minister  overrule  the  decision  taken  by  the  Minister 

of    Housing     (Mr.     Bennett)     directing    the  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  in  the  Cantrakon 

Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  to  issue  a  matter. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Never. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  policy?  What  debate? 
Just  remember  we  will  be  kind  to  the  mem- 
ber tonight;  after  that  he  is  fair  game. 

Mr.  Watson:  I  will  remember  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  House,  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  this  House 
for  the  opportunity  of  giving  my  first  address. 
The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  people  who  have  a  slogan 
in  this  province  which  says,  "We  treat  you 
royally,"  the  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  that 
since  coming  to  this  Legislature  I  have  cer- 
tainly been  treated  royally.  I  have  been 
treated  royally,  certainly  by  members  of  the 
government  but  also  by  the  members  of  the 
Ontario  Liberal  Party  over  on  the  other  side 
and  the  New  Democratic  Party.  They  have 
all  made  me  welcome,  and  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  recognize 
the  opponents  I  had  in  the  election  in  the 
riding  of  Chatham-Kent.  We  had  a  good 
clean  fight.  They  put  forth  a  good  effort,  I 
put  forth  a  good  effort;  I  am  here,  I  am 
pleased,  but  they  are  still  gentlemen. 

I  would  lake  to  thank  a  few  other  people. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  the  hospitality  he  has  extended  to 
me  since  I  came  here.  I  would  like  also  to  go 
back  to  the  former  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Northumberland  (Mr.  Rowe)  who  has  been  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  some  number  of 
years,  as  he  was  the  member  when  I  was  the 
ag  rep  in  Kent  county.  I  have  known  him 
very  well.  I  think  he  is  the  only  member  of 
this  Legislature  I  have  exchanged  Christmas 
cards  with  over  the  years;  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  him. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Northumberland  county. 

Mr.  Watson:  That's  right. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  his  staff  for  the  help  they  have 
given  me.  They  have  been  very  generous  in 
their  advice  and  we  appreciate  it.  Also,  the 
government  caucus  office  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  me  in  getting  organized  up  there  on 
the  fourth  floor. 

Tonight  I  am  supposed  to  be  speaking,  I 
guess,  on  the  budget  debate.  That  is  the 
formal  excuse  for  standing  up  to  say  some- 
thing. I  would  like  to  tie  that  in,  because 
the  budget  was  presented  by  the  Honourable 
W.  Darcy  McKeough,  and  of  course  the 
riding  of  Chatham-Kent,  which  he  repre- 
sented, I  now  represent. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You're  dead  already. 

Mr.  Watson:  He  was  my  predecessor.  He 
was  here  for  15  years  and  ended  up  as 
Treasurer.  I  know  and  the  members  here 
know  the  contribution  he  made.  My  opposi- 
tion in  the  by-election  used  his  forecasts  as 
their  source  of  program  so  we  know  they 
respected  him  very  much.  I  appreciated  his 
personal  help  in  the  campaign.  He  may  not  be 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  but  he  certainly 
is  still  a  true  Tory  and  we  appreciate  it 
very  much.  The  local  association  does  have 
plans  for  a  Darcy  McKeough  night  some 
time  in  late  January. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent 
before  Darcy  McKeough  and  that's  in  the 
person  of  George  Parry  who  for  more  than 
15  years  represented  that  riding.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  in  the  members'  gallery  tonight 
— I  have  it  pretty  well  filled — a  fellow  named 
Frank  Parry  whom  some  of  you  know.  Frank 
is  George's  brother.  He  is  about  84  years 
young.  He  is  known  as  Mr.  Conservative  in 
Chatham-Kent.  I  certainly  appreciate  Frank 
Parry. 

Mr.  Riddell:  And  one  you  owe  a  lot  of 
thanks  to. 

Mr.  Watson:  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  tell  members  one  or  two  things 
about  the  present  member  for  Chatham- 
Kent.  My  home  is  just  north  of  Toronto, 
at  Woodbridge.  I  am  the  youngest  of  six 
children.  My  mother  is  in  the  nursing  home 
at  Pine  Grove,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
she  is  recovering  from  a  stroke.  She  has  been 
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in  rather  serious  condition,  but  she's  again 
getting  quite  coherent.  My  education  was  at 
Pine  Grove  and  Weston  high  schools.  I  gradu- 
ated from  OAC  in  1959,  and  that  was  just  a 
little  better  year  than  that  of  a  couple  of 
people  in  the  opposition  over  there.  Would 
the  honourable  member  for  Huron-Middle- 
sex not  agree  that  1959  was  a  little  better 
year  than  1957? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Slightly. 

Mr.  Watson:  Tonight  he  is  going  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  have  an  idea 
after  this  he  isn't. 

I  started  in  Dufferin  county — Dufferin, 
Waterloo,  Northumberland  and  Kent. 

It  was  in  Dufferin  county  where  I  met  my 
wife,  Marion.  Someone  has  said  that  whether 
you  end  up  in  this  world  with  a  goose  egg 
or  a  nest  egg  depends  on  the  chick  that  you 
marry.  I  married  Marion  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  her  in  the  gallery  here  tonight  too. 

We  have  four  children.  We  live  in  Dover 
township  on  "a  12-acre  spread,"  as  I  found 
out  by  the  Canadian  Press  story  written 
about  me  a  week  or  two  after  I  was  here. 
It  has  been  called  a  lot  of  things,  but 
"spread"  was  a  new  word  and  I  expect  some 
people  will  pick  that  up  and  we  may  be 
tagged  with  that  one. 

For  a  kind  of  hobby,  we  have  four  acres 
of  grapes,  which  are  rather  unique  to  that 
township.  We  have  them  there  for  a  good 
Teason:  something  for  our  kids  to  do.  I 
happen  to  believe  in  the  work  ethic;  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  kids  should  save 
for  their  university  education.  All  the  money 
that  is  made  from  the  grapes  is  paid  out  to 
them  in  salaries.  They  are  putting  that  away 
and  I  hope  by  the  time  they  get  to  univer- 
sity, as  one  will  next  year,  they  will  be  able 
to  put  themselves  through.  I  hope  my  opin- 
ions as  a  free  enterpriser  and  my  support 
of  the  work  ethic  can  stand  them  in  good 
•stead. 

I  am  rather  proud  of  my  record  as  a  civil 
servant  in  this  province,  and  as  an  ag  rep. 
There  aren't  very  many  jobs  in  the  Ontario 
government  or  in  any  public  service  that 
command  as  much  respect,  particularly  in  a 
rural  community,  as  that  of  an  agricultural 
representative.  I  have  been  the  benefactor 
of  that  particular  respect  from  farmers,  from 
those  in  the  agribusiness  and  from  the  urban 
people,  and  I  certainly  appreciate  that.  I 
was  an  employee  of  the  present  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman). 
I  see  he  has  come  into  the  House  and  I 
appreciate  him  being  here. 

Mr.  Conway:   Soon  to  be  his  boss. 


Mr.  Watson:  I  don't  want  to  slight  him, 
but  I  do  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to- 
night to  William  A.  Stewart,  the  former 
minister.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
Bill  Stewart.  His  career  as  minister  in  this 
province  paralleled  mine  as  an  agriculture 
representative.  When  I  was  trying  to  make 
up  my  mind  whether  to  leave  the  comfort 
of  a  nice  cosy  civil  service  job  to  get  into 
this  thing  called  politics,  he  was  one  of  the 
people  I  consulted  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  he  thought  I  should  take  the  jump. 

Mr.  Riddell:  So  he  was  knocking  on  your 
door  too,  eh? 

Mr.  Watson:  He  was  knocking  on  my  door 
and  ringing  my  telephone;  and  I  particularly 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  was  all  over  western  On- 
tario, that  guy. 

Mr.  Watson:  I  know  I  have  left  Kent 
county  in  good  hands  because  Barry  Fraser, 
my  successor,  has  been  appointed.  He  was 
with  me  nine  and  a  half  years  there  and  I 
know  he  will  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  a  good  Liberal  too, 
is  he? 

Mr.  Watson:  One  advantage  I  have  over 
some  people  is  that  I  happen  to  be  a  Con- 
servative by  choice,  not  by  tradition  and  not 
by  inheritance.  I  believe  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Now  the  truth  comes  out. 

Mr.  Watson:  I  believe  in  support  for  small 
business,  and  less  government  interference 
and  less  red  tape  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
I  think  we  need  more  people  who  will  take 
more  risks;  takers  of  risks  are  important.  I 
like  people  like  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
(Mr.  Sargent).  I  think  he  is  a  pretty  good 
free  enterpriser.  I  particularly  stand  for  peo- 
ple who  have  an  idea  and  then  are  willing 
to  stand  by  that  idea  and  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  is  and  invest  in  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Come  on  over.  We  need  you 
over  here. 

Mr.  Watson:  I  think  the  farmers  are  char- 
acterized particularly  by  that. 

I'd  like  to  give  members  a  few  words 
about  Chatham-Kent  tonight.  Chatham,  with 
a  population  of  about  40,000,  is  the  main 
centre  of  my  riding.  Wallaceburg  has  about 
12,000.  Then  there  are  Chatham  township  and 
Dover  township.  I  think  they're  all  having 
their  inaugural  meetings  for  their  councils 
today  or  tomorrow.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  should  be  here  who  are  away 
home  at  inaugural  meetings  tonight.  I  pretty 
nearly  brought  enough  here  from  our  area 
to  have  an  inaugural  meeting. 
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We  are  very  proud'  of  the  communities 
which  make  up  the  riding  of  Chatham-Kent. 
We  are  well  covered  by  the  press  in  our 
county.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
press  from  which  I  have  had  tremendous 
co-operation  during  the  past  years.  Par- 
ticularly this  week  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  Chatham  Daily  News  which  has  reor- 
ganized its  paper.  It  has  put  in  new  presses 
in  a  new  building  and  is  celebrating  its 
opening  this  week. 

In  Wallaceburg,  we  have  the  Wallaceburg 
News  and  the  Wallaceburg  Courier-Press. 
We  have  some  of  those  fringe  papers  like 
the  London  Free  Press  and  the  Windsor 
Star.  We  get  more  agricultural  news  in 
Chatham  than  they  do  in  London  because 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  competition  down  there. 
Competition  does  a  lot  for  papers  when 
there  are  three  people  covering  a  particular 
event  rather  than  just  one. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Send  them  a  copy  of  Hansard. 

Mr.  Watson:  I'd  like  to  also  pay  tribute  to 
radio  station  CFCO,  because  it  serves  all  of 
southwestern  Ontario  extremely  well  as  a 
community  station,  particularly  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view. 

The  riding  of  Chatham-Kent  is  an  agricul- 
tural and  auto-related  community.  Chatham 
started  over  100  years  ago  as  a  shipbuild- 
ing centre,  believe  it  or  not,  on  the  Thames 
River.  They  built  boats  there  up  to  a  length 
of  200  feet. 

The  history  of  Chatham  can  be  character- 
ized by  the  activities  at  the  present  time  of 
the  Chatham  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
is  issuing  a  series  of  five  coins.  Members  who 
happen  to  be  coin  collectors  should  get  in  on 
that. 

The  coins  start  with  the  Milner  carriage 
which  was  built  in  Chatham  in  1875.  Then 
there  is  the  Chatham  wagon  which  was  the 
standard  wagon  in  western  Canada  and  which 
was  built  (in  Chatham  in  1890.  It  was  crated 
and  sent  to  the  west.  The  Chatham  auto- 
mobile built  in  1906  is  the  third  coin. 

The  fourth  is  the  Model  S  International 
Truck,  built  in  1922.  The  first  truck  built  in 
Chatham  was  sold  to  the  city  of  Chatham  as 
its  fire  truck.  It  is  very  interesting  that  just 
about  two  weeks  ago  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  unveiled  a  new  line,  again 
of  S  trucks.  They  are  currently  manufactured 
about  60  a  day  in  the  city  of  Chatham. 
International  is  our  largest  automotive  in- 
dustry and  employs  about  2,100  people.  The 
last  coin  which  will  be  issued  next  year  is  of 
the  famous  Gray  Dort  car,  which  was  built 
in  Chatham  in  1923. 


Wallaceburg  is  famous  for  its  glass  factory, 
its  tool  and  die  plants;  and  as  well  it  has  a 
lot  of  small  industry  mostly  in  the  automotive 
trade. 

We  have  what  we  call  an  upbeat  economy 
in  Kent  county  in  our  area  at  the  present 
time.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Chatham  in 
the  last  18  months  there  have  been  $35 
million  in  building  permits  issued.  Employ- 
ment in  Chatham  has  gone  up  10  per  cent 
from  1977  to  1978.  I  think  if  the  rest  of  the 
country  could  keep  up  to  that  we  wouldn't 
be  in  the  unemployment  situation  we  are  in 
today. 

Chatham  itself  has  a  new  civic  centre 
which  is  open  and  of  which  the  city  is  very 
proud.  King  Street,  the  main  street,  was 
completely  redone  with  new  lights,  new  pave- 
ment, new  sidewalks  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Wallaceburg  is  getting  some  of  these  govern- 
ment grants  to  put  in  parks.  They  have  done 
an  excellent  job.  They  have  got  some  new 
streets  too. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  mention 
about  Wallaceburg  is  the  Lawrence  nativity 
scene  for  which  Wallaceburg  is  becoming 
famous.  It  will  be  set  up  in  about  a  week  in 
the  centre  of  Wallaceburg.  It  is  actually  the 
work  of  a  farm  family  which  has  moved  into 
Wallaceburg.  The  lady  has  done  the  figurines 
for  the  nativity  scene.  As  many  as  17,000 
people  have  signed  the  guest  book  in  one 
season  in  Wallaceburg.  We  suggest  that  if 
members  are  touring  around  there  at  Christ- 
mastime they  should  drop  in  to  see  it. 

In  the  area  of  recreation,  those  who  like 
duck  hunting  would  particularly  like  the 
marshes  on  Lake  St.  Clair.  Those  who  just 
like  holidaying  maybe  would  like  to  stay  at 
the  Wheels  Motor  Inn. 
[8:15] 

I  realize  that  most  of  the  people  opposite 
stayed  at  the  Wheels  Motor  Inn  during  the 
campaign,  but  they  didn't  have  time  to  look 
around.  The  Wheels  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
motel  complexes  anywhere  in  Ontario.  It  has 
something  in  the  area  of  six  indoor  tennis 
courts,  an  indoor-outdoor  swimming  pool, 
eight  squash  handball  courts,  badminton,  a 
putting  green,  saunas,  a  bowling  alley  and 
ice  skating — all  part  of  one  complex  and  all 
for  the  use  of  a  private  club  and  for  hotel 
guests.  Any  members  who  have  been  there 
can  realize  the  tremendous  significance  that 
has  to  the  tourist  industry  in  southwestern 
Ontario.  As  I  say,  I  hope  some  members  will 
come  back  and  stay  there  when  they  don't 
have  caucus  meetings  and  that  sort  of  thing 
to  take  up  their  time  and  they  can  really 
enjoy  it. 
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The  people  in  our  particular  riding  are  a 
cosmopolitan  group.  We  have  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent ethnic  groups.  Of  course  the  one  for 
which  I  guess  we're  noted  is  the  French 
settlement  in  Dover  township.  There's  still 
a  French  high  school  in  Dover. 

My  address  happens  to  be  Paincourt.  Pain- 
court  is  the  only  unincorporated  little  town 
I  know  that  has  two  hotels  and  three  banks, 
and  the  people  all  speak  French.  They'll 
speak  English  to  visitors  too.  It's  a  pretty 
good  example  of  how  people  get  along. 

Agriculture,  of  course,  is  the  important 
thing  in  Kent  county,  and  I'm  a  little  bit 
biased. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  And  all  over  the 
province,  too. 

Mr.  Watson:  We  have  in  Dover  in 
Chatham  township,  the  part  of  the  riding 
that  is  my  rural  area,  no  doubt  some  of  the 
finest  land  in  Canada.  It's  getting  a  little 
expensive,  I  think.  It's  some  place  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000  an  acre  now  for  bare  land; 
that  is  farm  land — and  it's  going  to  be 
farmed,  it  always  has  been  farmed. 

The  land,  of  course,  originally  was  drained. 
A  lot  of  the  land  would  simply  be  swamp  if 
it  was  not  for  artificial  drainage  put  in  there, 
pumping  schemes.  It  would  simply  be  marsh 
land  if  it  wasn't  drained. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  early  settler  who 
got  his  land  diked  and  drained  and  got  this 
great  crop  of  corn  growing.  The  parish 
priest  came  along  one  day  and  said:  "Isn't  it 
wonderful  what  God  and  man  has  done,  and 
the  type  of  crop  they  can  grow."  The  fellow 
had  been  working  awfully  hard,  and  of 
course  the  thing  had  always  been  bullrushes 
and  mosquitoes,  and  he  said:  "Well  yes,  I 
guess  it  is;  but  you've  just  got  to  try  to 
remember  what  it  was  like  when  the  Lord 
had  it  by  himself." 

We're  awfully  proud  of  the  farmers  in 
our  area.  There  have  been  a  lot  who  have 
been  outstanding  leaders  on  marketing  boards. 
Some  of  the  people  who  are  with  me  here 
tonight  are  in  Toronto  because  the  Ontario 
Vegetable  Growers'  Marketing  Board  is  cur- 
rently holding  its  convention.  They  are  here 
for  that. 

One  of  the  things  we're  looking  forward 
to,  and  I  have  to  share  this  event  with  the 
member  for  Kent-Elgin  (Mr.  McGuigan),  is 
the  International  Ploughing  Match.  We  know 
Huron  county  had  it  last  year,  but  in  1979 
it's  going  to  be  in  Kent  county  and  it's  going 
to  be  the  biggest  and  best  event  that  ever 
took  place. 

Mr.  Riddell:   Tell  us  about  To-Be  Co-Be. 


Mr.  Watson:  To-Be  Co- Be  is  our  symbol 
for  the  International  Ploughing  Match. 
You're  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  To-Be  Co-Be 
I'm  sure,  in  the  next  year,  till  next  Septem- 
ber. To-Be  Co-Be  stands  for  tomatoes,  beef, 
corn  and  beans.  To-Be  Co-Be  is  a  figure  that 
has  the  head  of  a  tomato,  the  shoulders  of 
a  beef,  the  body  of  a  stalk  of  com  to  make 
it  stand  tall,  and  feet  of  beans. 

We  have  a  large  float  that  is  appearing 
at  all  the  fall  fairs  and  things  around  the 
country.  For  those  of  you  who  didn't  see 
it,  To-Be  Co- Be  this  year  was  in  the  Grey 
Cup  parade,  and  happened  to  take  the  grand 
marshal's  trophy  in  the  Grey  Cup  parade. 
We're  pretty  proud  of  the  To-Be  Co-Be.  It 
represents  only  four  of  the  crops  that  we 
grow  extremely  well  in  Kent  county.  The 
marketing  boards  are  going  to  be  part  of 
this   International  Ploughing  Match. 

The  official  dress  for  the  International 
Ploughing  Match  is  a  gold  jacket.  I  happen 
to  have  mine  on  tonight  because  I  happened 
to  be  secretary  up  until  about  a  month  ago, 
so  I  had  one.  Our  publicity  chairman,  Reg 
DeNure  is  with  us  tonight,  sitting  back  in 
the  corner.  He  has  another  one;  all  of  our 
committee  have  gold  jackets,  so  when  you 
see  that  around  here  in  the  next  year  just 
remember  to  come  down  from  September  25 
to  29  next  year. 

Mr.  Riddell:  At  least  it's  not  blue. 

Mr.  Watson:  At  least  it's  not  blue;  that's 
right,  but  you  see  the  site  for  the  match  is 
just  not  quite  in  my  riding.  It  just  happens 
to  be  over  in  the  Kent-Elgin  riding,  but  it's 
pretty  close  to  Chatham. 

I'll  list  some  of  the  things  I  have  hopes 
for  in  my  tenure  here— and  I  hope  all  the 
cabinet  ministers  who  aren't  here  tonight 
will  read  Hansard  on  this. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  dikes  completed. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  work  done  by  Arda, 
particularly  in  Dover  township  along  the 
Thames  River.  There  is  a  section  from 
Wallaceburg  to  Mitchell's  Bay  which  is  not 
yet  complete.  We  would  like  to  have  that 
section  completed,  and  so  would  the  farmers 
who  live  in  that  area. 

Did  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
hear  that? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  I  sure  did.  I  tell 
you,   you  fellows  are  in  trouble  over  there. 

Mr.  Watson:  As  ag  rep  I  tried  to  find  out 
before  I  came  here  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  capital  grants  next  year.  I  did  not 
find  out  then  and  I  haven't  found  out  yet. 
But  we  have  a  lot  of  farmers  who  would 
like  to  know  what's  going  to  happen  to  them 
in  the  next  year. 
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We  have  concern  for  research,  particularly 
in  agricultural  areas,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  what's  going  to  happen  there. 

The  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications is  talking  about  sharing  the 
costs  of  a  new  international  bridge  over  the 
St.  Clair  River  somewhere.  I'd  like  to  see 
that  in  a  location  that's  to  be  at  least  a  little 
benefit  to  the  north  end  of  Kent  county,  in 
fact  to  all  of  Kent  county.  I  think  it  makes 
more  sense  to  spread  it  out  rather  than  to 
twin  the  present  one.  I  will  be  supporting 
that  particular  stand. 

I'm  pleased  the  Ministry  of  Housing  has 
advised  me  that  up  to  $7  million  is  going 
to  be  available  for  downtown  revitalization 
in  the  city  of  Chatham.  I  hope  the  city 
takes  that  up  and  that  we  can  revitalize 
some  of  the  downtown  area.  It  will  do  two 
things:  it  will  improve  the  city  and  it  will 
save  some  of  the  good  agricultural  land  we 
have. 

We  are  in  need  of  some  expanded  facilities 
for  the  provincial  courts.  We  are  badly  in 
need  of  a  district  headquarters  for  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police. 

The  children's  aid  society  is  in  need  for 
a  little  bit  more  money  because  the  courts 
keep  sending  them  extra  children  to  take 
care   of,   for  which   they  don't   have   funds. 

Limitation  on  certain  grants  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  has  meant  our  Kent 
County  Board  of  Education  has  not  been 
able  to  tear  down  one  school  and  add  to 
a  couple  of  others.  We'd  like  to  see  the 
ministry  bend  a  little  there. 

Mr.  Riddell:  What  in  the  world  has  Darcy 
been  doing  in  that  riding? 

Mr.  Watson:  Darcy  didn't  do  a  lot  of 
these  things  for  us,  I  have  to  come  and 
get  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  oh;  that's  the  first  mistake. 

Mr.  Watson:  Actually,  there  were  a  lot  of 
things  done  in  Chatham-Kent  by  Darcy  and 
we  appreciate  them.  One  of  the  things  Darcy 
accomplished,  which  he  was  very  proud  of, 
was  the  senior  citizens  apartments,  both  in 
Chatham  and  Wallaceburg.  We're  proud  of 
those  and  we'd  still  like  to  see  those  ex- 
panded. 

There  has  been  a  pilot  project  on  busing 
for  the  handicapped  in  Chatham.  We'd  like 
to  see  that  program  made  permanent.  We'd 
like  to  hear  about  a  policy  in  the  near  future 
that's  going  to  make  that  permanent  and  in 
which  Chatham  can  participate. 

Because  of  the  types  of  employment  we 
have  there  we  are  in  need  of  skilled  trades- 
men. I  think  the  apprenticeship  programs 
should  be  expanded. 


We  have  problems  with  annexation  and 
with  waste  disposal;  I  hope  the  local  people 
can  get  together  and  solve  these  problems. 
I  discussed  this  with  the  member  for  Kent- 
Elgin.  I  told  him  we  need  some  give  and 
take,  and  he  agreed.  I  said  the  thing  we've 
got  to  have  in  this  give  and  take  is  that  my 
riding  wants  to  give  you  the  garbage  and  we 
want  your  riding  to  take  the  garbage.  He 
didn't  quite  agree  to  that  kind  of  give  and 
take. 

Mr.  Conway:  Jack  Spence  would  never 
allow  it. 

Mr.  Watson:  I  do  have  some  provincial 
hopes.  I  would  like  to  see  research  expanded 
on  an  agricultural  basis.  I  would  like  to  see 
agricultural  markets  expanded.  On  the  basis 
that  our  farmers  can  produce  it  as  long  as 
there's  a  profit,  they'll  grow  the  crop  as  long 
as  we  can  get  markets  for  it. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  continuing  land-use 
policy  which  will  limit  expansion  on  good 
agricultural  land.  I  don't  think  we  can  limit 
the  expansion  of  cities  altogether,  but  we 
think  they  have  to  justify  the  land  they  take 
and  that  more  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the 
planning.  Agricultural  land  is  important,  and 
will  be  to  the  generations  in  the  future. 

As  a  past  civil  servant  I  would  like  to 
encourage  all  civil  servants  to  be  more  pub- 
lic relations  oriented.  I  think  every  civil 
servant  in  this  province  should  be  a  public 
relations  man.  I  don't  agree  with  trying  to 
put  public  relations  off  into  some  branch 
or  department  and  everybody  else  just  doing 
their  own  job.  Anybody  who  deals  with  the 
public,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  should  be 
backing  the  government  or  backing  the  prov- 
ince for  which  he  works;  he  should  be  proud 
of  the  province  for  which  he  works,  as  I 
was. 

In  my  nomination  speech  I  told  the  little 
story  about  the  chicken  and  the  pig  that 
were  wandering  down  King  Street,  which 
was  a  newly  renovated  main  street  in  Chat- 
ham. They  came  to  a  restaurant  and  saw  the 
sign,  "Bacon  and  eggs,  $1.50."  They  went  on 
a  little  farther  and  they  saw  one  that  said, 
"Ham  and  eggs,  $1.75."  The  chicken  re- 
marked to  the  pig  and  said:  "Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful the  contribution  that  we  farm  animals 
make  to  mankind?"  The  pig  said:  "Yes,  I 
guess  it  is.  With  you  it's  a  contribution,  but 
with  me  it's  total  commitment." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  haven't  heard  that  since 
last  year. 

Mr.  Watson:  That's  the  type  of  of  com- 
mitment I  gave  the  people  in  Chatham-Kent. 
My  position  here  is  a  full-time  job— 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  would  have  preferred 
it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Watson:  —seven  days  a  week,  I  guess, 
if  it  has  to  be.  I'm  totally  committed  to 
being  a  member. 

I  started  my  nomination  address  by  trying 
to  reason  why  I  got  out  of  being  a  civil 
servant,  and  why  I  wanted  to  be  their 
member.  I  think  it's  because  I  basically  be- 
lieve in  democracy.  I  think  that  if  people 
have  talents- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  How  can  you  be  a  Tory 
and  believe  in  democracy? 

Mr.  Watson:  It's  not  hard;  up  in  Rainy 
River  they  haven't  heard  about  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Do  you  know  some- 
thing, Pat?  You  are  in  the  wrong  party.  You 
should  be  over  here,  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Watson:  As  a  basic  believer  in  democ- 
racy I  believe  that  those  who  have  talents 
in  any  direction  that  are  useful  to  the  com- 
munity should  use  those  talents.  If  I  have 
any  talents  to  serve  the  people  of  Chatham- 
Kent  I'll  be  proud  to  use  them.  I  was  proud 
to  serve  this  province  as  one  of  its  servants. 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  Chatham-Kent  as  their  member  now. 

I  want  to  thank  everyone  here  for  their 
attention.  I  hope  that  I  can  be  useful  to  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Could  we  have  someone 
move  the  adjournment? 

Mr.  Martel:  Come  on,  somebody  over 
there  move  the  adjournment.  I'll  move  it  if 
you  want  me  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  McCague,  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  MUSEUM 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McNeil,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  W.  New- 
man, moved  second  reading  of  Bill  148,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Mu- 
seum Act,  1975. 

Mr.  McNeil:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  permit  moneys  receivable  by 
the  museum  by  way  of  donation  or  grant 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Treasurer  of  On- 
tario for  use  by  the  museum.  At  present, 
only  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  mu- 
seum property  or  artifacts  may  be  held  in 
trust  and  used  this  way. 

The  trust  fund  is  necessary  in  order  to 
accept  donations  of  artifacts  which  could 
be  used  for  the  enhancement  of  the  museum. 
In  a  museum  of  this  nature  one  frequently 
receives  artifacts  which  may  be  duplicates  of 
ones  already  owned,  or  some  artifacts  might 


not  be  usable.  Therefore,  it  makes  good 
sense  to  be  able  to  sell  or  exchange  them 
for  items  which  are  needed. 

Unfortunately,  the  original  legislation  per- 
mitted only  money  received  from  the  sale 
of  artifacts  to  be  placed  in  the  trust  fund, 
but  did  not  enable  donations  of  money  to 
be  handled  the  same  way.  Obviously,  we  are 
obligated  to  respect  the  donor's  wishes  and 
ensure  the  donation  is  used  specifically  for 
museum  purposes. 
[8:30] 

In  making  a  grant  to  the  museum,  Agri- 
culture Canada  was  similar  to  a  donor.  It 
made  a  grant  to  the  agricultural  museum 
in  each  province,  and  has  indicated  it  does 
not  wish  these  grants  to  become  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  province.  The  provincial 
auditor  felt  the  act  did  not  permit  us  to 
receive  moneys  from  Agriculture  Canada, 
neither  did  he  feel  that  such  payments  could 
be  treated  as  donations. 

Thus  we  wish  to  amend  this  act  to  enable 
the  trust  fund  to  receive,  first,  donations  of 
money  from  individuals;  and  grants  that  may 
be  paid  by  the  federal  government  or  mu- 
nicipal government,  or  other  bodies  which 
may  at  some  time  make  grants  which  are 
strictly  for  museum  purposes. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W. 
Newman)  didn't  stay  around  to  pilot  this 
bill  through  as  I  did  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  certainly  making  a  lot 
of  disturbance. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  wonder  where  he  is  leading 
the  flock.  Surely  he  is  not  a  leader  of  one 
of  these  cults. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Tuck  in  your  coat  and 
let's  get  going. 

Mr.  Conway:  He  will  want  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Andy  Watson. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
ability  of  the  parliamentary  assistant,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  able  to  answer  my  questions. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  very  conten- 
tious about  this  bill,  and  unfortunately  it  is 
something  we  can't  bring  the  government 
down  on. 

Mr.  Conway:  Let's  try. 

Mr.  Riddell:  But  we  can  work  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  change  I  see  in  the 
bill  is  they  have  added  a  new  subsection  2 
which  didn't  appear  in  the  original  bill;  and 
in  section  2(1)  they  have  included  the  word 
"donations."  My  question  is  what  has  been 
done  with  the  donations  since  the  original  act 
came    into    being,    which    was    in    1967-70? 
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What  has  been  done  with  the  donations? 
Why  is  it  we  have  to  now  include  "donations" 
as  a  new  word  in  this  amended  bill? 

Subsection  2,  as  I  indicated,  is  a  new 
section  pertaining  to  moneys  realized  from 
grants.  "Such  grants  shall  be  paid  into  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  may  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  museum."  Formerly,  the  act 
read  that  any  moneys  realized  from  the  sale 
of  property  or  artifacts  may  be  used  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  museum  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  such  property  and  artifacts  as  are 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  the  museum. 

My  question  here  is  how  much  money  has 
the  museum  generated  since  the  amended  act 
was  passed  in  1975?  How  much  of  that 
money  has  been  turned  back  for  use  by  the 
museum?  How  much  has  gone  into  other 
uses  by  the  Treasury? 

Realizing  we  have  been  in  the  process  of 
building  a  new  museum  at  Milton,  I  would 
assume  any  moneys  that  have  been  gener- 
ated, any  donations  that  have  been  made  or 
any  moneys  left,  have  been  used,  I  would 
think,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
museum  and  for  the  purchase  of  new  arti- 
facts. However,  I  would  like  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  to  clarify  that  point  as  to 
whether  Treasury  has  used  some  of  the 
moneys  generated  by  the  museum  for  other 
purposes,  or  has  it  all  been  turned  back  for 
the  purposes  of  the  museum. 

Subsection  3  remains  virtually  the  same; 
it  is  simply  renumbered  and  changed  slightly 
to  accommodate  the  new  subsection  2. 

Other  questions  I  would  like  to  pose  in- 
clude what  kind  of  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  new  museum.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  it  hasn't  opened  yet,  and  I  am 
wondering  why  it  has  not  been  officially 
opened.  Or  am  I  wrong?  Has  the  public  been 
able  to  get  into  this  museum  to  observe  the 
numerous  displays  they  have?  I  understand 
from  talking  to  Bob  Carbert  at  the  Interna- 
tional Ploughing  Match  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  displays  and  they  will  be  carrying 
on  demonstrations  and  what  have  you  at  the 
museum. 

I  wonder  if  the  parliamentary  assistant 
could  just  bring  us  up  to  date  on  the  present 
status  of  that  museum,  what  progress  has 
been  made,  when  we  can  expect  it  to  open, 
and  what  innovative  or  new  has  taken  place 
since  its  construction.  What  kind  of  response 
has  there  been  from  the  public,  if  it  has 
been  open  for  the  public  to  go  in  and  ob- 
serve the  many  displays?  What  employment 
does  it  offer  on  both  a  full-time  and  a  part- 
time  basis?  Or  what  employment  do  you  ex- 


pect it  will  offer,  particularly  on  a  part-time 
basis — but  I'm  also  interested  in  knowing 
how  many  people  it  will  take  to  operate  that 
museum  in  Milton? 

There  are  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum 
Advisory  Board.  How  many  members  are 
presently  sitting  on  that  board?  I  wonder  if 
you  could  tell  me  who  the  members  are. 
Which  two  are  presently  employed  in  the 
public  service? 

This  is  something  that  doesn't  come  up 
very  often.  I  haven't  heard  it  discussed  too 
much  in  Agriculture  and  Food  estimates  and 
I  would  just  like  to  know  how  the  govern- 
ment money  is  being  spent.  That's  the 
reason  I'm  asking  these  questions.  I  want  to 
know  who  the  chairman  and  the  vice-chair- 
man are. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I'd  just  like  to 
ask  the  honourable  member  to  stick  to  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  not  the  general  informa- 
tion about  the  museum. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  we're  talking 
about  moneys.  If  you  look  at  the  amendment 
to  section  11(1)  of  the  act  it  says  "any 
moneys";  if  you  look  at  section  11(2)  it  says 
"any  moneys";  if  you  look  at  section  11(3)  it 
says  "any  moneys."  We're  dealing  with 
money  all  the  way  through.  I  would  just  like 
to  know  what  moneys  are  being  generated 
and  how  these  moneys  are  being  spent.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  was  asking  who  the 
chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
are;  I'd  like  to  know  what  their  remuneration 
is. 

Mr.  Conway:  It's  probably  enough  to  make 
a  good  Elgin  county  Scotsman  cry. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  would  like  to  know  the 
salary  of  the  chief  executive  officer,  formerly 
known  as  the  curator.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  kinds  of  agreements  there  are  with 
the  donors.  What  percentage  of  the  display 
articles  are  owned  by  the  government  as 
compared  to  that  owned  by  persons  who 
have  entered  into  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  government? 

If  the  parliamentary  assistant  has  been  able 
to  take  note  of  these  few  questions  I  have 
asked,  I  will  sit  down  hoping  that  I  can  get 
an  answer. 

We  certainly  support  the  bill.  As  I  said, 
there  is  nothing  contentious  in  the  bill  but 
there  are  a  few  questions  that  have  gone 
unanswered  the  many  years  I  have  sat  in  this 
Legislature.  I  think  the  time  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  getting  some  of  these  questions 
answered. 
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Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like 
to  rise  and  speak  to  the  principle  of  this 
bill.   I  certainly   support  the  bill. 

As  a  collector  of  vintage  farm  machinery 
for  many  years,  I  have  followed  the  course 
and  the  plans  of  the  agricultural  museum 
since  it  was  initially  planned  by  the  previous 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the 
Honourable  William  Stewart.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  parliamentary  assistant  that  I  feel  we 
should  recognize  the  former  minister  for  his 
foresight  and  his  vision  in  planning  this  type 
of  museum  and  perhaps  honour  him  by 
calling  it  the  William  Stewart  Provincial 
Agricultural  Museum. 

I  could  answer  one  question,  at  least 
partially,  by  noting  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  one  of  the  members  of  the 
advisory  board  since  its  inception.  I  can 
certainly  testify  that  the  members— who  come 
from  a  cross-section  of  the  community  and 
who  are  basically  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  artifacts  associated  with  the  farming 
and  rural  communities— have  made  a  great 
contribution.  When  one  does  go  to  inspect 
the  museum  and  see  the  artifacts  and  the 
type  of  display  they  are  planning,  I  am  hope- 
ful it  will  reflect  the  input  and  the  advice 
to  the  general  manager  by  the  various 
members. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  advisory  board  that  we  have  had  some 
problems  in  sorting  out  the  various  cash 
donations  and  the  various  moneys  received 
from  the  federal  government.  I  believe  it 
has  been  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  min- 
istry by  the  provincial  auditor  that  there  is 
some  need  to  amend  the  act.  As  the  honour- 
able members  are  aware,  there  has  been 
some  designations  made  by  contributors  that 
their  moneys  are  to  go  for  a  specific  purpose, 
but  under  the  existing  act  it  is  not  possible 
to  set  those  aside.  They  have  to  go  into  the 
general  fund  and  hopefully  they  will  return 
to  the  use  of  the  museum  itself.  In  all 
probability  the  honourable  parliamentary  as- 
sistant will  be  able  to  advise  us  as  to  whether 
these  funds  have  been  returned  for  the  use 
of  the  museum. 

Mr.  Martel:  Sir  Ronald  will  be  able  to  do 
that  for  us. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  It  is  my  understanding 
they  have,  but  it  has  been  drawn  to  the 
attention  of  the  agricultural  ministry  by  the 
provincial  auditor. 

I  support  the  bill.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  main  reason  the  museum  hasn't  opened 
is  that  there  are  not  enough  capital  funds 
to  finish  it  in  a  short  period  of  time,  when 
it   has   been   programmed   over    a   series    of 


years.  Perhaps  the  parliamentary  assistant 
will  be  able  to  advise  us  as  to  just  when  the 
minister  and  his  staff  are  planning  to  have 
the  official  opening. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  honourable  members 
who  haven't  visited  the  site,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting experience,  particularly  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  rural  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  process  over  the 
years.  There  are  model  farms  and  historic 
barns  being  recreated.  They  have  been 
moved  from  existing  sites  to  the  agricultural 
museum  site.  One  other  thing  I  believe  is 
there  is  an  early  Women's  Institute  hall,  to 
illustrate  to  the  general  public  the  contribu- 
tion the  Women's  Institute  has  made  to 
family  life  in  rural  Ontario. 

[8:45] 

As  I  say,  I  am  perhaps  a  little  more 
familiar  than  some  of  the  honourable  mem- 
bers as  to  just  what  they  are  doing  at  the 
Milton  site.  I  would  urge  each  and  every 
member  to  drop  in.  I  am  sure  the  general 
manager,  Bob  Carbert,  would  be  pleased 
to  show  them  around  and  not  only  show 
them  what  they  are  doing,  but  explain  their 
long-range  plans.  With  those  few  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  indicate  that  I  support  the 
bill  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  McNeil:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  member 
for  Huron- Middlesex,  some  $21,000  was  do- 
nated by  the  federal  government.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  act.  I  might  just 
draw  the  honourable  members'  attention  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food's  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1978.  According  to  the  information  in  that 
report,  the  Ontario  agricultural  museum  ad- 
visory board  consists  of  David  Pallett,  Mis- 
sissauga,  chairman;  William  Amos,  Parkhill, 
vice-chairman;  Mrs.  N.  Charlton,  Paris;  Mrs. 
I.  Saunders,  Hornby;  William  Shillinglaw, 
Baldwin;  Gordon  Smith,  MPP,  Orillia  and 
Dr.  K.  A.  McEwen,  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  Mr.  R.  T.  Cooper  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  was  a  member 
until  July  11,  1977,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Dr.  K.  E.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Riddell:  There  are  a  lot  of  Tories 
there. 

Mr.  McNeil:  I  can  remember  Mr.  Frost, 
at  one  time  saying  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
was  accused  of  political  patronage.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  made  the  statement  that  he 
always  tried  to  pick  the  best  person  for  the 
job  and  he  really  couldn't  help  it  if  they 
happened  to  be  Grits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Did  Sir  Wilfrid  really 
say  that? 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  must  have  heard  him 
say  that  first-hand. 

Mr.  McNeil:  According  to  the  information 
here,  work  continues  on  site  development, 
artifact  collection  and  restoration,  the 
creation  of  displays  and  other  activities  re- 
lated to  the  organization  of  the  provincial 
museum  of  agriculture.  Members  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  more  than  30  secon- 
dary and  post-secondary  students  were  in- 
volved in  the  projects  during  the  summer  of 
1977. 

Public  response  to  the  project  has  been  en- 
couraging and  there  have  been  many  dona- 
tions of  valuable  artifacts.  Six  buildings  to 
be  used  for  displays  were  added  to  the  site  in 
1977.  Then  there  were  additional  buildings 
built  during  this  past  year.  The  museum  was 
not  open  on  weekends  during  1977  to  allow 
staff  to  assist  with  the  construction  program. 
However,  over  5,000  people  visited  the  site 
to  observe  the  activity. 

I  can't  tell  members  what  the  salary  of  Mr. 
Carbert  is  but  it's  in  the  public  accounts.  His 
salary  is  listed  in  the  latest  publication  in  the 
public  accounts. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

MINISTRY  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Yakabuski,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Auld,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  179,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  179  gives 
the  minister  the  authority  to  delegate  powers. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  program  of  policy 
of  decentralization,  giving  more  and  more 
authority  to  the  regions  and  the  districts  in 
so  far  as  making  on-the-spot  decisions  and 
in  some  instances  long-term  decisions  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Quit  while  you're  losing, 
Paul.  We  know  who  makes  the  decisions 
now. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Decisions  are  made  in  the 
board  rooms. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  There  might  be  some  con- 
cern with  regard  to — 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  be  a  slave  to  your 
text.  Wing  it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  — the  minister  giving  up 
responsibility  that  may  be  his,  but  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That's  enough,  Paul.  Sit 
down. 


Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  minister  still  retains 
responsibility  for  any  of  these  decisions  that 
might  be  made  in  the  field. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  piece  of  work  the 
parliamentary  assistant  has  ever  engaged  in, 
.and  just  so  it  won't  go  unnoticed,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  ask  him  a  couple  of  questions  in 
regard  to  this  bill. 

Can  he  inform  the  House  if  this  bill  is  in 
fact  parallel  legislation  with  all  other  gov- 
ernment ministries?  In  other  words,  do  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  for  instance,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
have  similar  legislation?  Can  he  give  us  a 
specific  reason,  rather  than  decentralization 
policy,  which  I  find  a  little  difficult  to 
swallow,  as  to  why  we  should  give  him  this 
authority?  I  don't  think  we  can  support  this 
bill,  with  all  respect,  unless  we  are  convinced 
it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Martel:  Like  my  friend  from  the  north, 
we  too  have  some  reservations  about  the 
power  the  minister  is  seeking  to  give  away. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We'll  go  to  the  people  on 
this  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  remember  this  past  summer 
well  when  my  friend  from  Dufferin-Simcoe 
(Mr.  McCague),  as  minister  responsible  for 
the  environment,  wanted  to  give  to  his  di- 
rector in  the  Sudbury  area  the  responsibility 
of  having  changed  the  emission  standards  for 
Inco.  It  bothered  me  that  a  minister  would 
try  to  give  that  power  away  when  it  was  con- 
venient. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  No,  that  wasn't  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  thought  it  was  ex- 
tremely convenient. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  read  the  legislation;  I 
know  what  it  says.  But  the  buck  ends  with 
the  minister,  and  when  you  make  such  a 
fundamental  change  as  giving  Inco  carte 
blanche  to  1982  it  is— 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  total  copout. 

Mr.  Martel:  One  wonders,  then,  if  one 
brings  it  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  is  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Auld)  in  fact  looking  for  the 
same  out?  "I  can  always  blame  it  on  one  of 
the  boys  down  the  line  and  he  can  bear  the 
responsibility.  If  it's  good,  I'll  take  the  credit; 
if  it's  a  bad  move,  or  an  unpopular  move,  I'll 
just  tell  somebody  down  the  line  to  accept 
that  responsibility." 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  If  you  don't  like  it, 
put  it  in  the  legislation. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Well,  the  legislation  is  hor- 
rible. The  minister  is  allowed  that  power.  If 
I  listened  to  the  parliamentary  assistant  cor- 
rectly, I  think  he  said  his  minister  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  those  acts.  Did  he  not  say 
that?  I  think  he  did. 

His  minister,  at  least,  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  what  his  staff 
does.  I  have  to  have  that  assurance  that  the 
minister  himself  will  ultimately  bear  that 
responsibility.  Otherwise,  I  simply  can't  go 
along  with  what's  being  suggested. 

In  the  past,  the  minister  has  had  to  go  to 
cabinet  for  approval  on  certain  things  and  it 
would  appear  as  though  what  this  legislation 
is  doing  in  section  6  is  freeing  the  minister 
to  move  away  from  that  responsibility  of 
having  to  take  it  through  cabinet  and,  on  his 
own,  delegating  someone  down  the  line  to 
bear  that  responsibility.  That  being  the  case, 
if  the  cabinet  is  no  longer  responsible,  then 
somebody  has  to  be  responsible. 

I  hope  the  parliamentary  assistant  is  saying 
to  me  and  to  this  Legislature  that  his  min- 
ister indicates  on  the  record  and  will  put  on 
the  record  that  the  buck  for  anything  his 
staff  does  doesn't  bounce  all  the  way  down 
the  line  but  must  ultimately  rest  with  the 
minister,  the  staff  having  once  received  the 
authority  from  the  minister  to  proceed. 

That's  where  we've  felt  rather  aggrieved 
thiis  summer  with  the  minister.  He  didn't 
want  to  take  any  responsibility  ultimately  for 
that  decision  regarding  Inco. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  don't  want  the  parli- 
mentary  assistant  to  have  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Martel:  Quite  obviously  the  director 
might  change  dt,  but  surely  the  minister  is  in 
a  position  to  say,  "No,  that's  wrong." 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Just  giving  you  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  the  facts  are  that  the  Sud- 
bury basin  continues  to  be  devastated  and 
this  government  has  given  some  director  the 
authority  to  allow  that  to  continue. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  only  rest  we  have  is 
when  they're  on  strike. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  George. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  hope  and  pray  that  some 
day  we'll  have  the  wind  inversion  in  the  right 
direction,  all  the  atmospheric  conditions 
correct  and,  just  when  the  buds  are  coming 
out,  you'll  get  all  of  these  conditions  correct 
and  it  will  blow  down  to  southern  Ontario, 
right  to  the  agricultural  belt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  All  in  George  McCague's 
garden. 


Mr.  Martel:  You'll  only  see  that  done  once, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  everything  browns  over- 
night and  I  want  to  tell  you — 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  the  honourable 
member  referring  to  Bill  179? 

Mr.  Martel:  — that  nonsense  this  ministry 
tolerates  will  cease  overnight.  That'll  be  the 
end  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What's  this  got  to  do  with  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  the  same  principle,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Imagine  you  wanting  to  plague 
us  with  all  your  effluent. 

Mr.  Martel:  Just  for  one  night,  just  for 
one  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  He's  doing  that  right 
now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  don't  have  any  choice 
about  this. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  that's  right.  I  have  to 
listen  to  some  of  the — well,  I  won't  say  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  Watch  your  hernia  there, 
Elie. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Most  of  what  we  get  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  is  a  wind  in- 
version. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  won't  comment  on  that  one. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  thought  of  a  couple  of 
lines,  but  I  won't  say  them. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
member  have  any  further  comments  on  this 
bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  He's  obviously  out  of 
wind. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Kke  my  friend  from  Rainy  River,  that  unless 
the  parliamentary  assistant  can  give  us  that 
assurance — the  member  for  Renfrew  South  is 
going  to  have  to  convince  us. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Defend  yourself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You've  only  got  four  people 
there.  You  haven't  even  got  enough  to  stand 
up. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big  ques- 
tion from  the  member  for  Rainy  River  seems 
to  be,  "Why?"  He  also  asks  if  there  are  other 
ministries  that  have  similar  legislation. 

Why?  Because  very  often  there's  the  need 
for  an  on-the-spot  decision  and  I'm  sure  that 
need  will  present  itself  much  more  often  in 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  than  it  will 
in  any  other  ministry  of  this  or  any  other 
government — for  example,  authority  to  order 
something   in   the   way   of   firefighting   on   a 
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weekend;  Friday  or  whenever  it  may  be. 
That  would  be  one  good  example,  but  there 
are  many  more.  Sometimes  a  contract  is 
signed  with  a  concessionaire  and  by  the  time 
it  gets  down  through  the  process  it's  been  in 
effect  two  or  three  months  before  it's  actually 
signed. 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services.  There  would 
not  be  a  need  for  that  kind  of  delegation 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  because,  for  in- 
stance, what  the  field  representatives  can  do, 
say  in  Ottawa,  is  all  spelled  out.  He  or  she 
either  can  or  they  can't.  It's  all  spelled  out 
in  the  legislation,  whereas  in  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  there  must  be  much  more 
flexibility  because  many  are  the  times  when 
the  district  manager  or  the  regional  manager 
is  called  to  make  immediate,  on-the-  spot 
decisions.  If  it's  got  to  wait  to  find  its  way 
down  to  the  minister,  it's  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  taxpayer  or  the  citizen,  et 
cetera. 

[9:00] 

There  was  a  concern  with  regard  to  re- 
sponsibility. This  was  something  that  a  num- 
ber of  people,  even  in  our  ministry,  con- 
cerned themselves  with.  Therefore,  we 
sought  a  legal  opinion  on  it.  This  is  what 
we  have:  "It  is  beyond  question  that  you 
would  remain  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
those  to  whom  you  may  delegate.  This  was 
confirmed  by  legislative  counsel  who  deleted 
from  our  earlier  draft  a  provision  stipulating 
that  such  responsibility  remain  with  the  min- 
ister. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  act 
provides  for  delegation  and,  in  fact,  there 
has  been  such  delegation  in  the  past  without 
any  suggestion  of  a  reduction  in  ministerial 
responsibility.  The  proposed  changes  in  the 
delegation  procedure  would  merely  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  delegation  procedure. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many  lead- 
ing cases  which  state  that  at  common  law 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  minister  per- 
sonally could  possibly  exercise  all  his  powers 
and  perform  all  his  duties." 

There  was  another  concern  that  delegation 
might  be  seen  by  some  to  involve  some  loss 
of  control.  This  wouldn't  be  the  case.  It  has 
been  indicated  that  the  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  minister  may  limit  the  au- 
thorization in  such  a  manner  as  he  considers 
advisable.  Thus,  the  limitations  may  be  of 
a  dollar  value.  They  could  be  connected  with 
the  season  of  the  year,  for  forest  fire  fighting, 
which  I  mentioned,  and  could  be  for  a 
period  of  time,  et  cetera. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  although  the 
minister  may  delegate  some  power  or  duty 


he  retains  the  right  to  act  in  all  such  situa- 
tions. Thus,  he  could  exercise  his  power  in 
a  situation  where  this  power  had  already 
been  delegated.  In  this  way,  delegation  is 
different  from  assignment  of  power.  In  the 
latter  case  the  minister  would  no  longer 
retain  the  power  to  act.  In  this  case,  he 
does.  We  are  not  proposing  such  an  assign- 
ment. We  are  just  proposing  a  delegation. 
There  is  abundant  legal  authority  for  this 
position. 

I  think  that  fairly  clearly  spells  out  the 
need  for  those  kinds  of  powers  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources,  where  they  may 
not  be  required  in  other  ministries.  Some  of 
these  other  ministries  would  have  no  field 
staff  to  speak  of.  In  other  cases,  the  act  is 
such  that  there's  no  flexibility,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  the  director  for  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  in  Sudbury. 

I  think  that  covers  the  reasons  why  and 
explains  that  the  minister  would  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  actions  of  a  district 
manager  or  a  regional  manager.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  enter  into  any  of  these  dis- 
cussions, agreements,  contracts  or  whatever, 
should  he  see  fit. 

Mr.   Martel:   You've  got  me  convinced. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

NIAGARA  PARKS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Yakabuski,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Auld,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  168, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Parks  Act. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  one  isn't  going  to  be 
as  easy. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
ministry  feels  there's  a  need  to  update  this 
act. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Carried. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  maximum  penalty  for 
infractions  under  the  act  was  $20  from  1927 
until  it  was  raised  to  $100.  This  act  moves 
it  up  to  a  total  of  $500. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  all  the  reason  we 
need. 

Mr.  Worton:  Aw,  that's  inflation  for  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  we'll 
give  the  parliamentary  assistant  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  on  this  act  as  well. 

I  simply  want  to  ask  about  the  contra- 
ventions. If  the  parliamentary  assistant  would 
give  us  some  indication  of  the  type  of 
contravention  he's  talking  about  under  this 
act  we  would  have  some  knowledge,  be- 
cause it's  all  in  the  regulation  as  to  what 
we're  voting  on. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  You  know  what  you  do  in  the 
park. 

Mr.  Martel:  I've  read  some  of  it,  my 
friend  from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  where  it 
says,  "No  person  shall  ride  a  horse  within 
the  park.  No  person  shall  swim  or  bathe 
except  in  the  swimming  area,  take  into  or 
use  in  a  swimming  area  any  life  raft,  inner 
tube  or  any  other  object  intended  to  support 
a  person." 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  obviously  well  worth  our 
time. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  just  wondering  if  these 
are  going  to  be  fines  of  $500  or,  as  the  bill 
says,  up  to  $500  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  Maybe  the  parliamentary  assistant 
could  give  some  indication  to  the  House  as 
to  just  what  it  is  the  minister  is  seeking 
from  us. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  about  the  section  on 
cats  and  dogs. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  there's  a  section  on  cats 
and  dogs  too. 

Mr.  Laughren  Tell  us  about  the  cats  and 
dogs  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Oriole. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thiink  the 
main  emphasis — 

Mr.  Wildman:  There  is  a  $500  fine  for 
taking  him  into  the  park. 

Mr.  Williams:  — and  attention  given  to  the 
bill  so  far  this  evening  is  with  regard  to  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  penalty  for  contra- 
ventions under  the  act.  I  think  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  directing  its  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular matter,  is  really  overlooking  the  main 
principle  and  concern  and  remedy  that  is 
being  proposed  in  this  legislation. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  week 
or  two  ago,  I  guess  it  was  on  November  20, 
I  had  the  privilege  as  chairman  of  the 
statutory  instruments  committee  to  make  the 
first  substantial  report  of  the  committee  to  this 
Legislature.  I  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
regulation  and  proper  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  the  regulatory  process  which  is  a 
vast  field  of  secondary  legislation  which  has 
been  given  precious  little  attention  by  this 
Legislature  in  recent  times. 

Mr.  Conway:  Until  you  came  along. 

Mr.  Williams:  At  that  time  I  pointed  out 
specifically  there  were  a  number  of  guide- 
lines established  by  jurists  over  the  years  to 
give  a  sense  of  direction  and  purpose  to 
statutory  instruments  committees  that  have 
been  set  up,  not  only  by  this  Legislature  but 


by  other  provincial  Legislatures,  as  well  as 
the  federal  government. 

In  setting  out  those  guidelines,  I  again 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  learned 
jurist,  the  former  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario, 
the  Honourable  Chief  Justice  McRuer,  had 
developed  a  series  of  guidelines  which  he 
had  incorporated  into  a  section  of  his  master- 
ful report  on  civil  rights  and  liberties  which 
is  a  landmark  in  jurisprudence  in  this 
province.  One  of  the  very  important  guide- 
lines established,  and  which  the  statutory 
instruments  committee  adopted  in  its  recom- 
mendations to  this  Legislature,  was  that  the 
matter  of  imposing  penalties  should  not  be 
set  out  under  the  regulatory  process  but 
should  be  reserved  exclusively  to  legislation. 
That  is,  that  any  penalties  that  would  be 
imposed  should  be  spelled  out  clearly  in  the 
statute  itself  and  not  be  imposed  by  regula- 
tion under  statute.  This  was  a  very  clearcut 
recommendation  and  a  whole  chapter  was 
devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  report,  as  I 
made  reference  to  in  discussing  our  first 
report  in  the  Legislature  recently. 

So  I  think  this  really  is  the  main  thrust  of 
the  legislation  before  us  this  evening,  as  I 
see  it,  in  that  section  2  is  conforming  to  the 
recommendations  put  forward  by  the  com- 
mittee and  which  the  committee  implored 
this  Legislature  to  adopt.  For  this  reason,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  and  gratifying  to  see 
that  some  legislative  action  is  being  taken  to 
give  recognition  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  statutory  instruments  committee,  and  that 
this  act,  which  was  singled  out  in  the  report 
along  with  one  or  two  other  acts  as  being 
offensive  in  this  respect,  is  now  being 
amended  to  correct  what  we  felt  was  an  in- 
appropriate form  of  regulation. 

Mr.  Conway:   Cut-rate  fines  are  offensive? 

Mr.  Williams:  We  hope  that  other  legis- 
lation that  is  found  to  be  offensive  in  this 
regard  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  fashion. 

Accordingly,  for  these  obvious  reasons,  I 
stand  in  support  of  this  bill  tonight  and  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  point  out  the  real 
significance  and  importance  of  this  amending 
legislation  to  the  members  in  the  Legislature 
this  evening. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Oriole  has  spelled  out  very  well  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  this  act.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  the  Provincial  Parks  Act,  where 
the  penalty  has  been  taken  out  of  regulation 
and  put  into  the  act  itself.  This  is  another 
case  where  we  feel  the  penalty  should  be  in 
the  act  itself  and  not  in  the  regulation,  in 
keeping  with  Judge  McRuer's  recommenda- 
tions of  some  years  ago. 
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We  feel  the  Legislature  should  be  doing  Motion  agreed  to. 

these  things  and  not  the  bureaucracy,   and  Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  moving  On   motion   by   Hon.    Mr.    McCague,    the 

this  out  of  regulation  in  the  act  (itself.  House  adjourned  at  9:12  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  table  today  a  report  on  Ontario's 
pulp  and  paper  industry  prepared  by  an  inter- 
ministerial  task  force. 

Members  will  be  interested  in  this  docu- 
ment because  it  deals  with  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  one  of  our  most  important  indus- 
tries and  the  economic  mainstay  of  many  of 
our  northern  communities.  It  proposes  some 
practical  ways  for  the  government  of  On- 
tario to  assist  this  industry  in  undertaking  the 
major  new  investments  needed  for  pollution 
control  and  for  modernization  of  the  mills.  As 
members  know,  this  government  is  committed 
to  achieving  both  of  these  objectives:  a 
stronger  industry  and  a  cleaner  environment. 

MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
afternoon  I  will  be  introducing  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Municipal  Act  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  Several  of 
the  amendments  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  members  and  I  would  just  like  to  draw 
brief  attention  to  them  now. 

There  are  two  areas  which  can  assist  con- 
dominium owners  throughout  the  province. 
One  is  an  amendment  to  permit  municipalities 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  condominium 
corporations  for  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices as  road  maintenance,  snow  clearing  and 
the  maintenance  of  sewer  and  water  pipes  on 
condominium  property.  Many  members  will 
know  through  personal  experience,  as  I  cer- 
tainly do,  of  condominum  owners  who  have 
encountered  serious  problems  in  relation  to 
these  services.  This  amendment  should  help 
alleviate  some  problems  in  those  instances 
where  an  agreement  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween a  municipality  and  a  condominium 
corporation. 

Recognizing  that  condominium  develop- 
ments are  in  fact  private  property,  munic- 
ipalities will  be  given  the  prerogative  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  charge  a  fee  for 
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the  specific  services  provided.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  amendment  closely  parallels 
a  recommendation  of  the  Ontario  residential 
condominium  study  group  which  reported 
near  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  believe 
will  assist  many  condominium  owners  in  a 
very  practical  way  and  which  is  also  pattern- 
ed, I  might  say,  after  a  recommendation  of 
the  study  group,  has  to  do  with  unauthorized 
parking  of  motor  vehicles.  Actually  this 
amendment  is  quite  broad  in  its  application 
because  it  deals  with  unauthorized  parking 
on  private  property  in  general  as  well  as  on 
municipal  property.  The  particular  relevance 
to  condominium  owners  arises  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  now  fully  de- 
fines a  property  owner  to  include  a  board  of 
directors  of  a  condominium  corporation  or  a 
person  designated  by  the  board  to  act  on  its 
behalf  in  requesting  enforcement  of  parking 
bylaws. 

What  this  means  is  that  random  parking 
on  condominium  property  will  henceforth  be 
controllable  according  to  local  bylaws  affect- 
ing parking  on  private  property.  Unauthorized 
parking  has  been  a  real  problem  in  many  con- 
dominium developments  partly  because  it  has 
been  unclear  in  the  Municipal  Act  as  to  who 
is  the  legally  defined  owner  in  a  jointly- 
owned  property.  With  the  broadened  defini- 
tion, however,  full  enforcement  of  the  munic- 
ipal parking  bylaws  will  be  possible. 

Two  amendments  included  in  the  package 
this  afternoon  are  designed  to  help  physically 
handicapped  persons.  They  give  municipali- 
ties the  full  authority  to  exempt  vehicles 
carrying  physically  handicapped  persons  from 
the  local  parking  bylaws  through  the  use  of  a 
permit  system  and  to  require  owners  of  public 
parking  lots  to  provide  parking  spaces  for  the 
sole  use  of  vehicles  operated  by  or  carrying 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

There  is  an  important  amendment  dealing 
with  taxicab  licensing.  As  members  know, 
under  the  present  situation  a  municipality 
can  pass  a  bylaw  making  it  illegal  for  a  cab 
to  pick  up  a  fare  in  the  municipality  if  it  is 
not  licensed  there  unless  the  cab  is  returning 
with  the  fare  to  its  home  jurisdiction.  This 
has  been  virtually  impossible  to  enforce,  how- 
ever,  and  problems  have  been   created  for 
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cab  owners  in  certain  municipalities.  The 
prime  example,  of  course,  is  here  in  Metro 
where  Metro  cab  operators  are  up  against 
unfair  competition  from  cabs  licensed1  in 
neighbouring  jurisdictions  where  licence  fees 
are  much  lower. 

The  amendment  will  help  rectify  the  in- 
equity of  this  situation.  While  it  will  apply 
equally  to  all  municipalities,  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  it  follows  specific  requests  from 
both  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  and 
Metro  cab  owners.  The  amendment  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  municipality  to  pass  a  by- 
law prohibiting  cabs  from  picking  up  a  fare 
an  the  municipality  unless  it  is  licensed  there. 

Mr.  Warner:  Darcy  wouldn't  do  it.  He 
kept  refusdng. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  other  words,  in  a  munic- 
ipality where  council  decides  to  enact  such 
a  bylaw,  cabs  licensed  in  neighbouring  juris- 
dictions would  be  prohibited  from  picking  up 
a  fare  there.  There  is  one  exception  arising 
from  our  concern  not  to  disrupt  the  quality 
of  service  provided  to  and  from  airports. 
Thus,  while  a  municipality  may  pass  a  by- 
law as  I  have  described,  it  may  not  prohibit 
a  cab  with  a  federal  airport  licence  from 
picking  up  a  fare  in  a  municipality  pro- 
vided that  the  fare  is  destined  for  a  federally- 
owned  and  operated  airport. 

A  further  amendment  permits  municipalities 
to  place  term  deposits  with  credit  unions  in 
the  same  way  that  they  are  now  permitted  to 
place  funds  with  banks  and  trust  companies. 
This  provision  will  give  municipalities  addi- 
tional scope  to  make  the  best  use  of  funds 
available  for  short-term  investments. 

It  also  recognizes  the  stature  and  stability 
of  credit  unions,  which  as  members  know 
are  now  operated  under  the  Credit  Unions 
and  Caisses  Populaires  Act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1976.  Worth  noting  also  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  number  of  very  fine 
credit  unions  in  this  province  operated  by 
various  municipal  employee  groups  includ- 
ing, of  course,  firemen,  policemen  and 
teachers. 

There  are  several  other  amendments  in 
today's  package  which  are  designed  to  in- 
crease the  flexibility  of  municipalities  in  vari- 
ous practical  matters.  I  would  just  draw  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  a  few  of  these. 
They  include  provisions  to  empower  munic- 
ipalities to  allow  permit  parking  on  municipal 
streets;  to  simplify  the  procedures  for  renam- 
ing municipal  streets;  to  let  municipalities 
license  off-road  vehicles  such  as  trail  bikes 
so  that  their  operation  can  be  better  control- 
led in  instances  where  they  are  disruptive; 
and  to  let  municipalities  insure  council  mem- 


bers and  local  board  members  against  liability 
arising  out  of  acts  performed  in  the  course  of 
their  duties. 

There  are  other  amendments  to  the  Munic- 
ipal Act  included  in  this  package  to  be 
introduced  today.  This  has  just  been  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  them.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  ones  I  have  covered  are  perhaps  of 
particular  interest  to  members  and  of  course 
we'll  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  them 
all  as  the  bill  moves  through  this  House. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

TRANSIT  FARES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  address  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications, Mr.  Speaker.  Assuming  that  the 
article  which  quotes  him  in  the  Toronto  Sun 
today  is  accurate  and  that  the  minister 
doesn't  know  where  he  can  find  the  money 
to  allow  a  TTC  fare  freeze,  may  I  ask  the 
minister  how  he  can  make  a  statement  of  that 
kind  when  in  the  first  place  we  pointed  out 
to  him  yesterday  the  possibility  of  cancelling 
that  silly  line  from  Union  Station  to  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition? 

Secondly,  is  he  not  aware  there  had  been 
approval  given  by  his  ministry  for  $55.6 
million  for  capital  expenses  to  the  TTC  in 
the  coming  year  and  that,  according  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  TTC  of  November  17, 
1978,  they  shall  only  need  $50,750,000?  In 
other  words,  there  are  some  $5  million  ap- 
proximately that  will  not  be  required  in 
capital  expenses. 

Is  he  also  not  aware  that  last  year,  instead 
of  spending  on  the  rapid  transit  and  light 
rail  vehicles  $77  million  as  approved,  they 
only  spent  $70,350,000,  according  to  their 
preliminary  actual  figures?  The  province's 
share  of  saving  is  $5.25  million  in  that  in- 
stance. 

How  can  the  minister  continue  to  say  he 
doesn't  know  where  the  money  is  coming 
from?  Is  it  his  intention  to  come  up  with 
the  money  at  the  last  minute  and  act  the 
role  of  a  great  hero?  Why  doesn't  he  admit 
the  money  is  right  there  right  now,  and  can 
be  used  for  a  fare  freeze? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  were  a  number  of 
statements  and  questions  there.  I  will  try 
to  follow  through  them. 

First  of  all,  at  this  time  in  the  current 
year's  budget,  of  course,  there  is  no  money 
included  in  my  budget  for  the  proposed 
ICTS  line,  either  in  Toronto  or  in  Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  very  excited 
about  it  in  Hamilton. 
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Mr.  Cunningham:  Yes,  jumping  up  and 
down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
regional  municipality  of  Hamilton-Went- 
worth — 

Mr.  McClellan:  Are  you  saying  Toronto  is 
not  excited  about  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  wasn't  a  part  of  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  — saying  how  interested 
they  are  in  this  system. 

Also,  as  of  this  time  when  we  are  still  in 
the  process  of  finalizing  budgets  for  the 
1979-80  fiscal  year  and  because  there  has 
been  no  decision  made  on  the  ICTS  pro- 
gram, I  have  no  money  in  my  1979-80  bud- 
get allocated  at  this  time  for  the  ICTS  pro- 
gram  in   either   Toronto   or    Hamilton. 

With  regard  to  capital  expenditures  in  the 
past  for  the  TTC,  there  has  been  on  occasion 
an  under-expenditure.  Each  year  our  budget 
is  set  up  based  on  the  best  information  avail- 
able from  the  TTC  on  their  capital  programs. 
After  consultation  between  my  officials  and 
the  TTC  we  establish  an  amount  of  money 
in  our  budget  for  our  75  per  cent  of  that 
capital  program. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Yes  or  no;  yes  or  no,  Jim. 
Are  you  going  to  give  the  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  have  been  cases 
where  the  money  has  been  under-expended 
because  of  strikes;  because  of  late  deliveries 
of  equipment;  because  of,  on  occasion,  tend- 
ers coming  in  at  lower  than  anticipated  prices. 
In  that  case,  there  have  been  occasions  when 
there  has  been  under-expenditure  in  that  capi- 
tal program,  as  in  some  cases  there  are  under- 
expenditures    in    other    capital    programs. 

We  budget  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability 
for  those  situations  and  I  would  say  that 
in  the  last  two  years  in  a  budget  that  I  am 
sure  the  honourable  member  knows  is  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  $1.1  billion 
for  my  total  ministry's  operation,  we  have 
been  in  the  area  of  much  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  meeting  the  total  allocation  of  our 
budget. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  not  sure,  by  way  of 
supplementary,  if  the  minister  is  apologizing 
for  the  fact  that  money  has  been  saved. 
Surely  he  must  understand  that  isn't  the 
point. 

The  point  is,  how  can  the  minister  main- 
tain the  money  isn't  there  when  about  $5.5 
million  or  $5.6  million  would  be  needed  to 
have  a  fare  freeze  for  the  coming  year,  and 
about  that  much  money  was  saved  out  of  last 
year's  capital  budget  and  about  that  much 


money  seems  not  to  be  required  after  the 
preliminary  estimates  of  next  year's  capital 
budget? 

Why  doesn't  he  simply  come  out  and 
admit  the  money  is  there  and  give  it  to  them 
without  making  them  beg  and  making  it 
seem  like  a  big  heroic  deal  when  he  finally 
comes  across  with  the  funds — 

[2:15] 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What  about  bud- 
geting, Stuart? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  — which  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  find  probably  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  somewhere,  won't  he? 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Go  on  back  to  Hollywood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  honourable  member  is  so  confident  I  will 
be  able  to  find  that  funding.  I  am  not  nearly 
as  confident  as  he  is  but  it's  very  easy  to 
explain  the  current  year.  When  I  found  out 
some  three  months  ago  that  there  would  be 
an  under-expenditure  in  capital  for  the  TTC 
this  year,  I  had  a  great  many  requests  from 
municipalities  for  supplementary  allocations 
for  the  municipal  roads  programs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  ridings  of  some  of  the 
leader's  colleagues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —many  of  which  were 
supported  by  letters  from  the  leader's  col- 
leagues, sitting  on  both  sides  of  him  and  to 
the  rear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Look  at  the  member  for 
Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt)  blush. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  you  gave  it  away  to 
roads.  Now  we  can't  have  it  for  a  fare 
freeze. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  sure  did.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  that  situation  became  obvious  I  re- 
ported this  to  my  colleague,  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  (Mr.  McCague) 
and  asked  for  authority  to  use  some  of  the 
under-expenditures  on  transit  capital  to  assist 
some  of  the  smaller  municipalities  with  then- 
road  programs. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  explain  why  he  can  say 
publicly  that  he  does  not  know  where  he 
would  find  the  money  in  order  to  help  prevent 
a  TTC  fare  increase  in  1979,  yet  his  gov- 
ernment can  announce  the  ICTS  project  with 
the  consequential  funds  and  have  the  assur- 
ance that  somehow  those  funds  are  going 
to  be  available?  Why  is  it  he  can  get  money 
for  hardware  out  of  thin  air,  but  cannot  find 
a  dime  to  keep  transit  fares  in  Metro  frozen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  I  have  explained  in 
this   House  on   several   occasions,  and  I  am 
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sure  you  recall  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well 
as  I  do- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Ad  hoc  planning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —the  whole  matter  of 
transit  fare  subsidies,  transit  capital  subsidies 
and  new  technology  development  are  all  dis- 
tinctly separate  budgets  within  the  ministry. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  has  the  minister  got 
against  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Why  isn't  the  member 
worried  about  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by-election 
at  this  moment? 

ARSON 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  ask  a  question  of  the 
Premier  because  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry)  and  a  number  of  his  colleagues 
are  absent  once  again.  Is  the  Premier  aware 
that  in  Canada  last  year  the  property  damage 
through  known  cases  of  arson  has  been 
about— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Here  he  is. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  shift  the  question  to 
the  Solicitor  General  who  should  know  more 
about  this. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  But  not  necessarily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  many  days  did  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  spend  in  the  Sault 
last  week? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  many  days  in  the 
Sault? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  that's  irrelevant. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  lot  more  than  the  Premier 
was  there;  a  lot  more  than  he  was  there, 
that's  for  sure.  And  they  want  us  to  debate 
northern  policy  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  I  understand 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  to  talk 
about  arson. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That's  policy,  yes. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  if 
the  Premier  of  the  province  directs  a  question 
to  humble  me,  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
answer  the  Premier's  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Humility  is  not  one  of 
your  long  suits.  It  is  not  even  a  humble  suit. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  true.  Is  the  Solicitor 
General  aware  that  property  damage  due  to 
known  cases  of  arson  in  Canada  in  the  last 
year  was  approximately  $400  million?  Ap- 
proximately 150  lives  have  been  lost  in  a 
year,  apparently  due  to  arson.  Is  the  Solici- 
tor General  not  concerned  with  the  apparent 
increase    in    arson?   Those    are    only    known 


cases.  Fire  losses  to  insured  properties  in 
1977  in  Canada  were  $811  million  and  one 
would  have  to  add  another  30  per  cent  to 
that  for  those  that  were  not  insured. 

Does  the  Solicitor  General  think  it  may 
be  time  now  to  reinstitute  an  arson  squad 
in  some  of  our  police  forces  in  Ontario, 
either  the  OPP  or  Metro  police,  so  as  to 
begin  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  deal  with 
what  looks  to  me  like  a  very  serious  crime 
problem,  the  problem  of  arson? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  serious  problem.  I  think  it  is 
also  related  to  increased  economic  problems 
in  relation  to  insurance  matters.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  police  that  they  do  have  experts 
who  are  involved  in  arson  investigations. 
Whether  or  not  there  are  actually  squads 
called  arson  squads  as  opposed  to,  for  ex- 
ample, a  special  investigation  force  in  the 
OPP,  I  am  advised  there  are  many  police 
officers  in  this  province  with  a  great  deal 
of  expertise  in  relation  to  arson  investi- 
gation. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  successful  pro- 
secutions, there  is  indication  that  the  police 
are  carrying  out  their  responsibility  effec- 
tively in  this  area. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
judging  from  the  apparent  increased  inci- 
dence of  this  very  serious  crime  and  the 
number  of  lives  being  lost  as  a  consequence 
of  it,  would  the  Solicitor  General  not  feel  it 
would  be  wise  to  implement  a  greater  de- 
gree of  co-operation  between  the  fire  mar- 
shal's office  and  the  various  police  forces  to 
set  up  a  task  force  on  arson  or  an  arson 
squad  of  some  kind  and  also  to  increase  the 
amount  of  co-operation  with  insurance  in- 
vestigators and  the  fire  marshal's  office  and 
police  forces? 

Is  he  aware  of  the  difficulty  now  created 
where  the  fire  marshal  will  board  a  place  up 
and  how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  for  people 
to  pool  their  investigative  data?  Does  he 
not  feel  there  must  be  a  serious  approach 
taken  to  the  matter  of  arson?  Would  he  not 
agree  that  something  like  a  task  force  on 
this  matter  involving  the  fire  marshals,  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  police  forces 
would  be  a  worthwhile  undertaking  at  this 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  sure  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  didn't  intend  to  suggest 
that  the  police  forces  in  this  province  did 
not  take  the  matter  very  seriously.  To  sug- 
gest otherwise  would  be  very  unfair  to  them. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  problem  of  com- 
munication among  police  forces,  the  fire 
marshal's   office   and   insurance   investigators. 
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But  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  matter,  I  will  review 
the  matter  with  the  senior  police  officials 
and  discuss  this  question  of  adequate  com- 
munication to  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  resources  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary:  When  the 
Solicitor  General  is  making  his  review,  will 
he  also  be  in  touch  with  the  Insurance 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau,  which  in  fact  is 
an  arson  squad,  and  make  himself  aware  of 
the  expertise  that  private  group  has  ob- 
tained over  the  past  few  years  in  preventing 
arson? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  that. 

SHOP  CANADIAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  peak  selling  season  for 
small  appliances  is  just  before  Christmas, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  General 
Electrics  small  appliance  plant  in  Barrie  has 
had  its  employment  drop  from  1,000  four 
years  ago  to  400  today  and  is  going  on 
layoff  on  December  8. 

Is,  the  government  aware  that  CGE  is 
giving  the  impression  on  its  imported  ap- 
pliances that  these  imported  appliances  are 
made  in  Barrie  because  of  the  relative 
prominence  of  the  wording  "Canadian  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  Limited,  Barrie,  On- 
tario," compared  to  the  very  minuscule 
wording  which  says  "Made  in  Japan"?  If  so, 
what  is  the  government  prepared  to  do  about 
it? 

Here  is  another  example:  "General  Elec- 
trique  du  Canada,  Barrie,  Ontario.  Made  in 
Japan."  What  action  is  the  government  pre- 
pared to  take? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  honourable 
member  wants  to  suggest  that  there  is  mis- 
leading advertising  going  on,  then  he  might 
more  properly  direct  that  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations (Mr.  Drea).  I  really  can't  offer  him 
any  more  advice  than  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  won't  do  anything. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  You  simply  don't  under- 
stand, do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  they  are  par- 
ticipating, for  example,  in  our  Shop  Canadian 
program  under  false  pretences,  then  the  mem- 
ber might  send  that  information  over  to  me. 
It  is  better  than  the  gifts  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart)  used  to  send 
me.  I  would  be  happy  to  receive  that— 


Mr.  Warner:  You  didn't  do  anything  about 
that  either. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  never  returned  it.  That 
wasn't  a  gift. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  look  into  it 
as  well  as  I  looked  into  the  last  matter. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  of  in- 
action. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  very  expensive  promotional  campaign 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  on  behalf  of 
the  Shop  Canadian  concept,  is  the  govern- 
ment aware  that  both  Eaton's  and  Simpsons 
here  in  downtown  Toronto  are  not  using  any 
government-supplied  promotional  material 
for  the  Shop  Canadian  campaign  in  their  small 
appliance  departments?  Is  the  government 
prepared  to  require  the  co-operation  of  large 
retailers,  as  well  as  requiring  manufacturers 
to  use  the  Shop  Canadian  stickers  where 
they  are  selling  domestically-produced 
products? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  success  in  a  volunteer  fashion 
in  dealing  with  the  Retail  Council  of  Canada, 
which  has  co-operated  with  us. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sure  you  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  might  add  that  in 
the  next  several  months  you'll  see  something 
like  170,000  different  items  carrying  Shop 
Canadian  labels.  That  is  because  I  think  we 
approached  them  on  a  sensible  basis,  asking 
for  their  co-operation  and  assistance.  If  the 
government  were  to  come  down  with  some 
sort  of  legislation  and  force  everyone  to 
put  these  labels  on,  then  I  might  say  we'd 
have  to  get  involved  in  a  lot  of  other  more 
difficult  situations.  For  example,  what  shall 
comprise  Canadian-made  goods?  To  what 
extent  shall  components  be  included;  how 
many  components;  what  percentage? 

I  might  say  that  the  agreements  reached 
with  the  Retail  Council  of  Canada  on  a  volun- 
tary fashion  have  proved  to  be  very  success- 
ful. Members  will  see  more  and  more  of 
them  over  the  months  to  come. 

I  believe  they'll  see  that  Eaton's  will  be 
joining  the  campaign  in  full  force  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  to  cite  one  example.  The  simple 
answer  to  the  member's  question  is  no, 
we're  not  going  to  force  anyone  to  join  in 
the  Shop  Canadian  program. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  the  microphones  used  in  the  pub- 
lic accounts  committee  and  in  committee 
rooms  1  and  2  are  made  in  Korea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No;  but  where  are 
the  member's  sunglasses  made? 
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An  Hon.  member:  Where  are  yours  made, 
Larry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Eddie,  how  about  some 
of  the  stuff  you  sell? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'll  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss that  matter  with  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr.  Hen- 
derson). 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  If  the  min- 
ister is  unwilling  to  require  and  would  prefer 
to  negotiate,  is  he  willing  to  discuss  with 
Canadian  General  Electric  its  policy  of  im- 
portation from  Japan,  apparently  for  packag- 
ing in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  I  indicated,  in 
terms  of  the  Shop  Canadian  program  all  of 
the  ways  in  which  products  become  identified 
as  Canadian-made  products  were  the  subject 
matter  of  discussions  with  the  Retail  Council 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  a  Canadian-made 
disaster. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  people  want  to 
participate  in  the  program,  and  we're  very 
aggressively  working  towards  getting  them 
to  participate  in  the  program,  these  are 
matters  that  come  up  in  the  day-to-day 
discussions. 

In  terms  of  the  government  I  might  add — 
the  previous  speaker  mentioned  that  as  well — 
the  government  is  carefully  looking  at  every- 
thing it  purchases  to  see  where  we  might 
be  buying  Canadian-made  goods  instead  of 
imported  goods. 

BURNING  OF  PCBs 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  aris- 
ing out  of  the  urgent  need  to  establish  an 
appropriate  disposal  facility,  or  incineration 
facility,    for    PCBs   here   in    Ontario. 

Since  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
said  on  March  2  of  this  year  that  an  environ- 
mental assessment  board  hearing  on  the  burn- 
ing of  PCB-contaminated  oil  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence Cement  plant  in  Mississauga  would 
begin  in  late  summer,  could  the  minister 
explain  why  the  ministry  has  not  yet  re- 
leased the  background  data  and  recommenda- 
tions which  have  to  be  released  before  hear- 
ings can  begin?  And  when  does  the  minister 
now    expect    that    assessment    will    begin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  expect  that  hearing 
will  occur  in  February  of  this  coming  year — 
if  not  late  February  early  March.  I  think 
the  process  of  putting  forward  the  informa- 
tion prior  to  that  hearing  has  required  more 
time  than  anticipated. 

I  also  think  it  is  important,  prior  to  that 
occasion,  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  put 


on  the  public  record,  as  I  indicated  in  the 
House  some  time  ago,  all  of  the  known  tech- 
nology, not  only  for  the  burning  of  PCBs 
but  of  how  to  handle  other  toxic  wastes.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  we  can 
get  the  technology  known  and  put  on  the 
record  prior  to  considering  the  same  type  of 
(information  at  a  public  hearing.  This  would 
be  done  so  that  we  may  divorce,  if  you  will, 
the  hearing  from  the  technology  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  technology.  Surely  it  would 
be  best  if  all  that  were  known  ahead  of  a 
hearing;  then  at  the  hearing  itself  we  can 
deal  with  the  specific  issues  as  they  relate 
to  the  site. 

[2:30] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  that  the 
test  data  which  has  been  collected  in  Missis- 
sauga be  available  now  for  evaluation  by 
the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  ministry  staff 
who  are  now  looking  at  it?  Is  the  minister 
also  stating  his  intention  that  the  material 
about  means  of  disposal  of  PCBs  will  be  re- 
leased separately,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  any  kind  of  a 
public  hearing?  Is  that  now  the  government's 
intention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  that  is  not  the  gov- 
ernment's intention.  I  think  it  just  makes  a 
lot  of  good  sense,  in  a  non-emotional,  very 
technical  way,  to  put  this  information  on  the 
record.  I  think  at  any  hearing  there  is  emo- 
tion— and  that  emotion  is  very  logical  and 
very  much  understood — but  surely  there  is  a 
need  for  all  of  society  to  know  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done,  not  only  when  it  comes  to 
burning  PCBs  but  in  treating  other  indus- 
trial wastes. 

I  hope  in  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary we  can  put  forward,  not  from  the  min- 
istry but  from  the  known  experts  in  the  field, 
what  is  safe  and  what  will  protect  the  people 
of  this  province  in  that  kind  of  a  setting; 
then  when  we  go  to  our  hearing  we  can 
judge  the  information  that  will  be  put  for- 
ward at  that  time. 

There  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment not  to  allow  full  disclosure  of  that 
information,  but  we  want  to  see  it  judged 
in  the  proper  context. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  the  state  of  Michigan  has  looked  into 
this  problem  quite  deeply  and  has  finally 
decided  upon  the  construction  of  a  facility, 
by  the  state  itself,  for  the  burning  of  toxic 
chemicals?  It  found  no  other  alternative, 
even  allowing  private  enterprise  to  build  a 
facility.  Private  enterprise  has  refused. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I'm  aware  of  that. 
I'm  not  as  yet  persuaded  that,  given  the  new 
waybill  system  where  the  amount  of  sub- 
stance will  be  known  and  controlled,  that 
the  private  sector  is  not  interested.  In  fact 
to  the  contrary,  since  those  statements  were 
made  we  have  had  several  approaches  to 
the  ministry  from  the  private  sector  express- 
ing their  interest.  This  interest  is  not  just 
in  incineration  but  in  some  of  the  other 
processes  that  are  so  necessary  in  treating  the 
whole  problem. 
[Later] 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  Since  the  minis- 
ter has  just  told  us  that  the  public  hearings 
on  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Cement  plant 
for  the  destruction  of  high-level  PCB-con- 
taminated  material  will  not  start  before  Feb- 
ruary, almost  a  year  after  the  hearings  were 
ordered;  and  since  these  hearings  may  take 
several  months  and  there  is  now  no  facility 
in  Ontario  or  in  the  United  States  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  very  hazardous  materials 
will  the  minister  tell  us  whether  he  has  yet 
identified,  a  site  or  sites  where  these  materials 
may  be  safely  stored  in  the  meantime;  and 
when  can  we  expect  an  announcement  of 
such  a  site  other  than  the  Smithville  facility, 
which  he  has  pledged  to  use  for  emergency 
purposes  only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  I  said  about  10 
days  ago  that  I  would  report  on  that  in  the 
House  when  those  sites  were  known.  I  can 
tell  the  member  we  have  14  sites  we  think 
are  possible;  but  I  think,  on  further  reflection, 
that  it  would  be  very  wise  not  to  put  those 
sites  on  the  public  record  at  this  time,  for  a 
lot  of  very  valid  reasons,  the  best  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  use  any  site 
in  Ontario  we  have  made  the  commitment 
that,  as  you  know,  there  will  be  a  hearing. 

I  think  to  do  justice  to  that  hearing  all  the 
information  should  be  known.  We  want  to  do 
that  carefully  and  well.  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
ber we  have  made  a  pretty  conscientious 
effort  at  finding  various  possible  sites.  As  I 
said,  we  have  14  we  think  have  possibilities, 
but  I  would  prefer  not  to  identify  where  they 
are  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary:  In  that  event, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Smithville  site  will 
be  used  for  a  considerable  time  for  emergen- 
cies as  determined  by  the  minister.  Have  the 
new  conditions  applicable  to  the  Smithville 
facility  been  finalized  yet;  and  are  they  satis- 
factory to  the  residents  of  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  can't  answer  Whether 
they  are  satisfactory  to  the  residents  of  the 
area.  I  can  say  that  we  have  had  three  or 


four  meetings  with  the  council;  we  had  our 
last  one  last  week.  I  think  we  have  reached 
substantial  agreement.  There  are  one  or  two 
items  yet,  I  think,  to  be  debated.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  problem  for  me  at  the  moment  is 
that,  as  the  member  indicated,  we  do  not 
have  a  facility.  We  do  expect  that  in  the 
short  term  we  will  have  to  store.  We  have 
made  the  commitment  to  Smithville,  as  the 
member  knows. 

There  are  many  places  where  we  can  store 
these  materials  on  a  short-term  basis.  We  are 
very  hopeful  that  in  1979  facilities  for  their 
disposal  will  be  found.  But,  given  the  sensi- 
tivity of  that  particular  problem,  to  rush  in 
and  not  put  all  the  information  clearly  on  the 
record  in  the  first  instance  is  likely  to  doom 
that  facility  to  failure.  I  think  we  have  seen 
that  in  the  past,  and  it  would  be  a  grave  error 
of  judgement  on  our  part  if  we  did  so  again. 

I  assure  the  member  that  there  will  be 
hearings,  but  we  are  not  going  to  jeopardize 
any  of  those  facilities  by  premature  announce- 
ments with  insufficient  information. 

HIGHWAY  417 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  have  a  questions  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Is  the  minister  aware  that  no  sooner 
had  the  extension  to  Highway  417  been 
opened  than  it  became  apparent  a  traffic  light 
was  required  at  the  intersection  of  Highway 
44  and  Highway  17? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Did  you  widen  it  too? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Is  he  also  aware  that  the 
former  member  for  Carleton  and  a  member 
of  this  Legislature,  Erskine  Johnston,  recom- 
mended to  his  staff  a  number  of  years  ago 
that  a  light  be  installed  at  that  location  when 
the  new  highway  would  be  designed? 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Put  a  historic  plaque  on 
it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Would  he  have  his  people 
look  immediately  into  the  very  serious  situa- 
tion, because  I'm  told  in  the  past  two  weeks 
the  situation  at  times  has  been  chaotic? 

Mr.  Eakins:  The  question  is  what  took  you 
so  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Now  that's  a  disgrace.  You 
should  resign  if  you  don't  know  that.  In- 
competence prevails. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  But  now  that  the  honour- 
able member  has— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  when  you  are  install- 
ing it  make  sure  you  put  the  Tories  on  the 
platform;  you  forgot  them  yesterday. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —made  me  aware  of  the 
situation  I  will- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  never  mentioned  it  be- 
fore in  15  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —have  it  investigated  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yesterday  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  re- 
garding harassment  of  tenants  at  15  Orton 
Park.  The  minister  responded  in  part,  quot- 
ing from  Hansard:  "If  the  member  has  any 
evidence  of  illegal  rent  increases  or  demands 
for  illegal  rent  payments,  if  he  will  bring 
them  to  my  attention  or  that  of  my  par- 
liamentary assistant,  the  member  for  Coch- 
rane South  (Mr.  Pope),  we  will  be  pleased 
to  investigate  them  at  once."  I  have  that 
information,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  now  wish- 
Mr.  Speaker:  You  could  have  brought 
that  to  my  attention  after  question  period. 
If  you  want  to  send  the  information  over  to 
the  minister  I  am  sure  he  will  be  happy 
to  deal  with  it.  It  is  not  a  point  of  privilege. 

SHOOTING  OF  LAWYER 

Mr.  Stong:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General.  As  a  result  of  the  fatal 
shooting  of  lawyer  Frederick  Gans  at  11:30 
this  morning  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  On- 
tario building  at  145  Queen  Street  while  rep- 
resenting a  client  in  divorce  proceedings, 
would  the  minister  indicate  what  security 
was  available,  and  would  he  take  steps  to 
tighten  that  security  in  any  event,  so  that 
judges,  lawyers  and  witnesses  alike  may  be 
protected   from   such  tragic   occurrences? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  whole  matter  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
viewed very  carefully  in  the  context  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  very  tragic  occur- 
rence this  morning.  I  know  that  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  and  the  director  of  courts 
administration  were  at  the  scene  of  the 
shooting  very  shortly  thereafter,  and  certainly 
the  whole  matter  of  security  will  be  re- 
viewed very  carefully. 

Mr.  Stong:  While  the  minister  is  inves- 
tigating that  situation,  could  he  also  investi- 
gate the  accuracy  of  a  report  being  aired 
on  a  local  radio  station  which  would  indi- 
cate that  a  warning  was  received  one  hour 
before  the  shooting;  and  indicate  what  extra 
precautions  were  taken  as  a  result  of  re- 
ceiving that  warning? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Certainly  that  will 
be   part    of   our   review.    The   information   I 


have,  which  is  only  tentative  and  I  cannot 
vouch  for  its  accuracy  at  this  moment,  is 
that  some  form  of  warning  had  been  trans- 
mitted only  minutes  before  the  tragic  shoot- 
ing, not  an  hour,  and  that  there  was  a 
police  officer  either  just  arriving  on  the 
scene  or  about  to  arrive  when  the  shooting 
occurred.  I  will  review  all  the  circumstances. 

NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs 
provided  funding  for  the  recently  released 
FENCO  Consultants  study  of  industrial 
opportunities  in  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  officials  from 
MNA  and  MIT  participated  in  the  study 
through  giving  technical  advice,  can  the 
minister  tell  the  House  what  response  the 
government  will  now  make  to  the  study's 
conclusion  that  "it  is  essential  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  towards  implementation 
of  a  positive  program  to  promote  industrial 
development"?  In  particular,  will  the  min- 
ister let  us  know  what  specific  action  he  will 
take  to  supplement  primary  manufacturing 
in  steel  and  lumber-related  industries  with 
secondary  manufacturing  employment  op- 
portunities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
reviewing  the  recommendations  of  that  par- 
ticular study  now,  and  I  will  have  a  state- 
ment to  make  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  In  his 
statement,  will  the  minister  be  prepared  to 
explain  where  the  jobs  will  come  from  to 
sustain  the  projected  population  of  100,000 
by  the  year  2001,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  consultants  expect  the  increased  use  of 
new  technology  in  the  steel  industry  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  employment  growth  at 
Algoma  Steel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  be  reviewing  all  aspects  of  that  report. 

FINANCIAL  PROTECTION 
FOR  DEPENDANTS 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Solicitor  General. 
Concerning  the  private  member's  resolution  I 
introduced  in  the  House  on  October  26, 
1978,  as  honourable  members  are  aware,  my 
resolution  asked  the  government  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  provide  salary  and  other 
income  benefits  to  the  dependants  of  deceased 
poMce  officers,  firemen  or  prison  guards  who 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  This  week 
three  firefighters  were  killed — 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Question?  Do  you  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Please  put  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  am  coming  to  it.  If  you 
will  just  be  patient  I'll — 

Mr.    Speaker:    Please    put    it,    or    I    will 

recognize  another  member. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  would  like  to  know,  when 
the  legislation  is  approved  will  it  be  made 
retroactive  to  cover  the  benefits  concerning 
this  tragic  accident? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  subject  matter  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's resolution  is  being  reviewed  now  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General.  The 
wisdom  of  such  legislation  is  being  reviewed 
and,  if  such  legislation  is  introduced,  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  made  retroactive  to  assist 
the  widows. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  member  for  Fort  William 
wants  too  much. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
conservation  officers  are  required  to  carry 
guns,  particularly  when  they  are  carrying 
out  their  duties  as  conservation  officers  and 
particularly  at  night,  and  have  on  occasion 
been  shot  at  by  moonlighters  and  other  peo- 
ple, if  this  matter  is  under  consideration, 
would  the  Solicitor  General  consider  includ- 
ing them  under  any  such  legislation  if  it  is 
forthcoming? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes,  we  will  consider 
that. 

FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  great  concern  that  has 
been  expressed  over  recent  purchases  of 
blocks  of  agricultural  land  in  the  counties 
of  Bruce,  Huron,  Kent  and  Lambton  by  for- 
eign interests?  Can  the  minister  tell  us  how 
widespread  this  practice  is? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  people  from  other  countries  have 
bought  farms.  Some  of  them  are  farming 
those  farms  and  are  excellent  citizens  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  not  the  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Others  who  have  bought 
farms  are  leasing  those  farms  out  to  neigh- 
bouring farmers  as  a  rule.  I  don't  think  the 
practice  is  really  widespread.  I  had  some 
figures  the  other  day;  I  have  forgotten  the 
exact    figures,    but    the    amount    of    foreign 


ownership  of  farm  land  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  percentagewise  is  not  high.  As  the 
member  knows,  we  also  have  the  land  trans- 
fer tax  in  the  province  of  Ontario  which 
still  applies  to  farm  land  in  foreign  owner- 
ship. That  certainly  has  some  effects  on  the 
purchase  of  land  by  people  outside  of  Can- 
ada in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  many  acres? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary:  Is  it  not  true 
that  foreign  interests  are  circumventing  the 
transfer  tax  by  forming  an  Ontario  corpora- 
tion? Will  the  minister  immediately  under- 
take a  survey  of  current  foreign  ownership 
of  rural  lands  in  Ontario  and  monitor  all 
new  land  transfers  to  private  or  corporate 
foreign  ownership,  as  was  recommended  by 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  a  great  thing  to  say 
will  you  do  this  and  that  and  everything 
else,  but  it  all  costs   a  little  bit  of  money. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Just  do  something. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  member  would 
like  us  to  do  a  particular  printout  in  a  par- 
ticular county  where  he  feels  there  is  concern, 
we'll  do  so  ourselves,  but  to  do  the  whole 
province  at  this  point  in  time  is  just  beyond 
the  limitations  of  the  staff  I  have  at  my 
disposal. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  federation  is  doing  it 
and  it  shouldn't  have  to. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  realize  the  federation 
has  asked  for  it  and  I  realize  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  Perhaps  the  member  doesn't  realize 
there  are  people  who  are  buying  land  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  because  they  have  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  this  province. 

Mr.  McClellan:  They  know  they  can  make 
a  fast  buck. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  know  you  are  on 
your  way  out,  that's  why. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  They  know  they  are 
going  to  be  farming  that  land  for  a  long 
time.  As  the  member  knows,  in  his  own 
county  farm  land  is  being  held  for  farming 
purposes  and  will  be  farmed  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Riddell:  How  can  our  farmers  com- 
pete for  land  other  than  by  leasing  it? 

Mr.  Mancini:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  tell  us  what  action  he  might  be 
willing  to  take  in  the  near  future  if  it  is 
brought  to  his  attention  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  land  is  being  bought  by  people 
from  outside  our  boundaries?  Would  the 
minister  be  willing  to  explain  to  the  House 
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if  it  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  this  by 
regulation  or  legislation? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  member  is  making 
a  lot  of  assumptions.  As  I  recall  the  figures, 
though  I  can't  give  them  to  him  exactly, 
the  percentage  is  away  below  one  per  cent 
of  the  farm  land.  Don't  forget  there  are 
people  who  do  come  here,  buy  land  and 
farm  that  land.  They  turn  out  to  be  very 
excellent  citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  not  the  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Some  people  are  buy- 
ing land  here  because  land  prices  in  other 
countries  are  perhaps  far  in  excess  of  our 
prices.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  land 
will  be  farmed  for  many  years  to  come. 
[2:45] 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  FIRE 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Solicitor  General.  Would  the 
minister  please  inform  this  House  about  any 
information  that  he  has  on  the  tragic  fire 
at  the  Kimberly-Clark  warehouse  in  Etobi- 
coke?  In  particular,  does  he  know  if  any  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  company  con- 
cerning the  stacking  of  the  rolls  of  paper 
to  a  height  of  15  feet  after  either  the  1975 
fire  or  the  1977  fire? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  asked  that  question  yes- 
terday. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  investigation  has  been  completed,  I  will 
report  the  results  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  tell  us  what  charges  he  intends  to 
lay  as  a  result  of  the  company's  negligence 
when  the  investigation  is  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  my  previous  answer. 

Hon.  Miss   Stephenson:   How  can  you  lay 

charges  before  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Lupusella:  It's  unbelievable. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  laid  lots  of 
charges  but  we  investigated  first. 

JOB  CREATION 

Mr.  Turner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Treasurer  would  comment  on  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  as  they  relate  to  Ontario. 

Mr.   Martel:   I'm   glad  you  asked  that. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You're  wasting  the  question 
period. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Tell  him  how  it's  the  feds' 
fault— those  rascals  in  Ottawa. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  really  thought  you 
might  ask  about  them. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures 
I  have  just  appeared  today.  Unemployment 
in  Ontario  rose  over  last  month  on  an  actual 
basis  from  about  6.1  per  cent  to  about  6.6 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force.  Seasonally 
adjusted,  that  is  seven  per  cent  and  7.3 
per  cent.  I  think,  though,  it  has  to  be 
related  to  two  other  things:  what  the  Cana- 
dian average  is  and  the  change  in  the  work 
force.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  10 
provinces  in  Canada  only  one  actually  had 
more  people  at  work  in  November  1978 
than  in  October  1978;  that  was  Ontario.  On- 
tario had  an  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  people  at  work. 

An  hon.  member:  And  a  much  higher  per- 
centage out  of  work. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  increase  in  the  un- 
employed is  regrettable,  but  it  is  entirely 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  work  force  during 
that  month.  I  might  point  out  that  the  total 
growth  in  jobs,  year  over  year,  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  was  154,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  hard  for  you  to 
accept  over  there. 

Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  we  in  eastern  Ontario  are  facing  yet 
another  winter  of  double-digit  unemployment, 
and  since  the  Treasurer  has  not  yet  taken 
the  opportunity  to  give  any  indication  what, 
if  any,  winter  works  programs  will  be  forth- 
coming from  this  government  to  alleviate 
that  very  serious  regional  unemployment 
problem,  I  wonder  if  he  would  add  to  those 
earlier  comments  any  of  his  government's 
plans  to  redress  the  serious  unemployment 
in  eastern  Ontario  and  areas  like  Renfrew 
county  in  particular. 

An  hon.  member:  Get  rid  of  the  Grits  in 
Ottawa. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  most  cer- 
tainly we  have  recognized  that  eastern 
Ontario  requires  assistance.  In  fact,  the 
honourable  member  may  recall  I  said  I 
have  asked  for— and  Mr.  Lessard,  the  federal 
minister,  has  implied  that  he  will  sign— an 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Regional 
Economic  Expansion  covering  eastern  On- 
tario, within  which  we  hope  to  have  a 
number  of  work  projects  incorporated  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  signed  in  time  to  have 
some  assistance  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  the  level  of  seasonally  adjusted  un- 
employed in  Ontario  of  312,000  last  month 
is  at  its  second  highest  point  in  the  past 
two  years,  can  the  Treasurer  say  when  he  in- 
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tends  to  bring  down  the  package  of  job- 
creation  measures  which  he  said  he  would 
have  in  preparation  after  the  first  ministers' 
conference? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
getting  very  high  priority.  We  are  taking 
actions.  In  fact,  the  tabling  of  the  report 
today  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  was 
part  of  that.  We  wanted  to  make  members 
opposite  aware  of  some  of  the  specific  things 
we  are  talking  about  so  that  we  can  have 
actions  incorporated  in  a  package  when  it 
comes.  To  give  an  exact  time  is  difficult;  as 
quickly  as  I  and  the  other  ministers  in- 
volved—because there  are  about  four  of  us— 
are  able  to  get  the  package  put  together, 
we  will  be  announcing  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Before  we  adjourn? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Regarding  those  communities  which  would 
not  fit  under  the  DREE  program— we  recog- 
nize some  in  Ontario  do  and  some  don't— 
does  the  government  have  any  specific  pro- 
grams for  communities  such  as  the  city  of 
Sudbury,  which  even  before  the  strike  ex- 
perienced high  unemployment,  and  the  city 
of  St.  Catharines,  which  I  understand  has 
the  second  highest  rate  of  unemployment  in 
the  province  of  Ontario?  Does  his  govern- 
ment have  any  specific  programs  or  projects 
for  those  communities  in  this  particular  year 
that  might  assist  in  alleviating  the  problem 
on  a  short-term  and  eventually  a  long-term 
basis? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Sudbury  would  be 
under  a  northern  agreement.  That's  being 
negotiated  right  now.  Obviously,  St.  Cathar- 
ines is  not  in  an  area  that  DREE  is  desig- 
nating. The  member  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  of  the  centres  listed,  it  shows  the  second 
highest  rate  in  November  of  1978,  but  inter- 
estingly enough,  that's  one  of  the  few  com- 
munities where  employment  has  improved 
over  the  last  year.  In  some  of  the  others, 
the  percentage  has  been  going  the  wrong 
way. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  gone  from  10  to  15. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  are  very  anxious 
to  assist  in  that  area.  Luckily,  that  area  has 
a  number  of  natural  factors  in  its  favour. 
I'm  sure  the  member  would  agree.  There 
is  proximity  to  major  markets.  I'm  aware 
that  some  major  corporations  have  been  eye- 
ing that  area,  hoping  to  be  able  to  locate 
there.  It  may  well  be  that  major  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  open  up  without 
our  involvement. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Rekh  Not  in  Atikokan. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  the  member 
would  admit  that  is  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  will  not  be  leaving  out  of  our  program 
those  measures  which  will  apply  to  all  the 
province,  not  just  the  designated  areas. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  a  wonderful  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.    Speaker:    We've    had    four    already. 

New  question. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGuigan:  My  question  is  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  In  the  two  or  three 
weeks  we  have  remaining  in  this  session, 
would  the  minister  introduce  comprehensive 
human  rights  legislation  in  line  with  at  least 
some  of  the  97  recommendations  of  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  was  released  a  full  year  and 
a  half  ago?  Surely  the  minister  would  not 
feel  satisfied  that  one  evening  of  debate, 
as  we  had  in  this  House  last  spring,  is  suf- 
ficient to  address  improvements  in  the  hu- 
man rights  code. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  and 
I  are  very  intimately  involved  at  the  mo- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  preparation  of  such 
a  legislative  document.  I  might  tell  the 
member  that  it's  not  as  easy  as  it  may  seem 
on  the  surface.  For  instance,  Life  Together 
overlooked  a  certain  number  of  matters.  If 
he  reads  the  report  carefully,  he  will  find  it 
overlooked  the  problem  of  due  process  in 
appeal  of  a  human  rights  decision  not  to 
have  a  board  of  inquiry.  These  are  matters 
we  have  to  face,  but  I  can  give  him  as- 
surance that  I  have  the  same  concerns  he 
has  that  such  legislation  gets  before  the 
Legislature  as  soon  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Supplementary:  I  thank 
the  minister  for  the  information.  When  the 
minister  brings  this  forth,  would  he  intro- 
duce revisions  to  the  16-year-old  provincial 
code  which  would  support  primacy  of  the 
human  rights  legislation  as  it  co-exists  with 
all  other  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Certainly  that's  an  issue 
we'll  have  to  face.  It's  an  issue  that  other 
provinces  have  faced  and  not  always  agreed 
with,  but  it's  certainly  a  problem  we  have 
to  discuss  and  reach  a  decision  about. 

NORTH  PICKERING  REPORT 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  have  a  question  to 
the  Attorney  General.  In  vtiew  of  the  fact 
that  it's  one  year  to  the  day  since  the  Don- 
nelly commission  submitted  its  non-report  on 
the  acquisition  by  the   Ministry  of  Housing 
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of  certain  lands  in  North  Pickering;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  the  government  still  has 
before  it  several  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  long  standing  from  the  Ombudsman 
and  the  select  committee  on  the  Ombuds- 
man which  it  has  ignored  totally;  will  the 
Attorney  General  please  tell  this  House  when 
he  is  going  to  do  something  to  see  that  the 
former  landowners  in  this  area  get  a  fair 
hearing  into  their  cases? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  I  recall,  when 
questions  were  asked  previously  in  relation 
to  the  North  Pickering  matter,  the  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  said,  and  I  think 
quite  properly  so,  that  he  would  not  pursue 
the  matter  of  North  Pickering  until  he  had 
the  report  from  Mr.  Hoilett,  the  acting  Om- 
budsman, who  as  the  member  knows  has  had 
hearings  extending  over  many  months  in  rela- 
tion to  claimants  in  regard  to  the  North 
Pickering  matter.  The  Minister  of  Housing 
advised  this  House  some  time  ago,  and  I 
again  emphasize  I  think  quite  wisely  so,  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  government  to 
make  any  decision  in  this  respect  before  it 
had  the  Hoilett  report. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Surely  the  Attorney 
General  is  aware  that  the  Donnelly  commis- 
sion report  is  before  his  ministry,  not  before 
the  Ministry  of  Housing.  He  should  also 
be  aware  that  it's  quite  likely  the  Hoilett 
hearings  will  not  be  concluded  in  the  form 
of  a  report  for  another  six  to  nine  months. 
Does  the  minister  not  think  that  is  an  un- 
acceptable length  of  time  for  these  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  First  of  all,  the  Don- 
nelly commission  report  was  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  a  report  specifically  to  my 
ministry  more  than  to  any  other  ministry. 

Secondly,  I  am  advised  that  the  Hoilett 
hearings  evidence  is  now  terminated.  There 
may  be  a  day  or  two  left.  I  can't  be  certain 
about  that,  but  the  hearings,  I  am  told,  have 
been  concluded  so  far  as  the  hearing  of  evi- 
dence  or   taking   of  evidence  is   concerned. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Get  some  of  the  witnesses 
back. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  is  a 
disgrace. 

DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Van  Home:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Speaker.  Will  the 
minister  tell  us,  in  light  of  such  recent  re- 
ports as  that  by  the  Oxford  county  medical 
health  officer  indicating  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  suspensions  for 
alcohol   abuse  in  schools   in  Oxford  county, 


if  she  is  prepared  to  table  a  report  which 
we  understand  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  ministry,  a  report  of  a  Dr.  White  of  Info- 
Results  Limited  here  in  Toronto,  which  ex- 
amines this  problem  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  in  the  schools  of  Ontario?  Will  she 
tell  us,  too,  what  plans  the  ministry  has  to 
take  on  this  problem  and  provide  better 
curriculum    and    direction    for    our    schools? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  study  by  Dr. 
White  of  Info-Results,  I  think,  can  be  printed 
and  released  to  the  honourable  member  for 
his  perusal.  It  is  interesting  that  the  findings 
of  the  study  would  indicate  alcohol  has  a 
very  limited  effect  on  the  classroom  behaviour 
of  most  Ontario  students.  It  has  more  impact, 
I  gather,  on  extracurricular  activities  than  it 
does  on  the  intramural  activities  of  the 
students. 

Some  of  the  findings,  indeed,  are  interest- 
ing in  terms  of  the  difference  between  the 
results  of  the  study  and  the  public  percep- 
tion of  the  problem  related  to  the  schools. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  I  have  some  very 
real  concern,  and  one  which  we  intend  to 
pursue  with  the  curriculum  guidelines  group 
related  specifically  to  the  area  of  physical 
education  and  health.  We  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  be  perhaps  more  definitive  in  the 
guidance  and  the  materials  which  we  can 
provide  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  where 
this  is  specifically  a  problem. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Could  the  minister  indicate  to  us, 
in  addition  to  the  studies  that  have  been 
done,  if  in  fact  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  has  provided  input  for  her? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  almost  any  study 
related  to  alcohol  the  services  and  the  in- 
formation developed  by  the  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  are  utilized. 

SKILLED  LABOUR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Colleges  and  Universities.  In  view  of 
the  fact  many  smaller  plants  and  companies 
in  the  Windsor  area  are  being  forced  to  hire 
skilled  tradesmen  from  outside  the  country; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  the  new  Ford  plant 
in  Windsor  will  result  in  increased  demand 
for  workers  in  skilled  trades;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  community  colleges  and  training  pro- 
grams are  suffering  from  a  severe  lack  of 
resources;  can  the  minister  tell  us  what  she  is 
prepared  to  do  in  order  to  ensure  Ontario 
residents  can  be  adequately  prepared  for 
these  employment  opportunities? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  are  very  much 
concerned,   not  just  about   the  requirements 
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which  the  Ford  plant  itself  will  have  but 
about  the  requirements  for  skilled  construc- 
tion workers  in  that  area  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  specifically  about  the 
requirement  for  the  skills  for  supportive  in- 
dustries which  will  in  fact  employ  many  more 
than  those  who  will  be  employed  by  the 
Ford  plant. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  doing  a  num- 
ber of  things,  including  negotiating  with  the 
Canadian  Tooling  Manufacturers'  Association 
to  encourage  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
apprentices  through  increased  apprentice 
training  and  incentive  programs  for  partially 
trained  workers  to  upgrade  their  skills. 

We  are  aware  that  the  number  of  semi- 
skilled workers  in  that  area  who  wish  to  have 
upgrading  has,  in  fact,  doubled  enrolment  in 
the  local  programs  which  are  available  to 
them.  We  are  very  much  aware  that  St.  Clair 
College  is  working  over  capacity  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  is  actually  running  two  shifts  in 
order  to  ensure  there  is  skilled  training  pro- 
vided for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  at  least 
minimum  skill,  or  those  who  wish  to  upgrade 
their  skills. 
[3:00] 

We  are,  through  the  CMITP,  presently 
upgrading  more  than  1,000  semi-skilled  work- 
ers in  the  whole  Windsor  area.  We  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  employment  re- 
quirements which  will  follow  the  construc- 
tion of  that  plant  in  Windsor.  We  are  doing 
our  very  best  to  ensure  there  will  be  an 
adequate  number  of  appropriately  trained 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  available  to 
all  of  the  industries  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  by  1981  there  will 
be  a  requirement  for  over  1,000  new  skilled 
tradesmen  in  the  Windsor  area;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  these  smaller  industries  in  Wind- 
sor are  concerned  the  new  Ford  plant  will  be 
pirating  these  skilled  tradesmen  from  their 
plants;  what  specifically  has  Ford  done  to 
prepare  workers  already  working  for  them 
there  to  upgrade  their  skills?  Should  Ford 
not  be  required  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram since  it  was  this  government  and  the 
federal  government  that  handed  out  $68  mil- 
lion to  them?  Do  they  not  have  some  re- 
quirements to  provide  skilled  tradesmen? 

An  hon.  member:  No,  of  course  not;  they 
can  do  whatever  they  want. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
honourable  member  knows,  Ford  has  its  own 
apprenticeship  training  program- 
Mr.  Cooke:  There  are  140  at  present. 
Hon.    Miss    Stephenson:    —which   has    not 
been  exactly  wildly  enthusiastically  supported 


in  the  past,  but  there  has  been  a  very  signifi- 
cant increase,  almost  a  doubling  of  indivduals 
involved  in  the  apprenticeship  program- 
Mr.  Cooke:  From  70  to  140. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —in  the  tool  and 
metal  cutting  areas. 

Mr.  Swart:  He  knows  more  about  the  num- 
bers than  you  do. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  specifically  is 
what  Ford  is  doing.  But  we  have  some  very 
real  concerns,  we  are  aware  that  Ford  will 
probably  entice— 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  quite  an  apologist 
for  Ford. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —certain  of  the 
skilled  people  from  the  other  industries  in 
the  area  and  we  feel  a  grave  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  those  other  employers  will 
have  available  to  them  people  who  are 
skilled.  That  is  why  we  are  actively  working 
with  the  local  people  in  Windsor— with  the 
secondary  schools,  with  the  community 
college  and  with  the  industries  in  Windsor 
—to  ensure— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Don't  talk  to  Ford,  you 
might  upset  them. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —there  will  be 
apprenticeship  programs  established  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  to  accommodate  all  of  those 
skills. 

Mr.  McClellan:  They  might  give  you  your 
money  back  if  you  speak  nasty  to  them. 

DREE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Treasurer,  as  one  Miller 
to  another.  It's  basically  similar  to  the  DREE 
questions  that  were  asked  before,  but  in  a 
different  area.  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
would  consider  looking  at  the  DREE  pro- 
gram being  instigated  in  the  area  of  pro- 
cessing of  fruit  such  as  peaches  in  specific 
areas  like  the  Niagara  peninsula?  Would  he 
consider  also  improving  drainage  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  need  for  assistance  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  use  of  agricultural 
land? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
both  Millers  upon  which  the  wheat  subsidy 
has  been  discontinued. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Back  to  used  cars. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  half-baked. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  not  as  funny  as 
your  yellow  tie. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Oh  well,  I  guess  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none.  In  any  event,  the 
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Minister  of  Agriculture   and  Food  (Mr.   W. 
Newman)— 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  count  on  him. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Even  the  press  gallery 
is  hissing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  doesn't  take  much  to 
provoke  them  to  do  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  has  impressed  upon  me  several 
times  the  essential  nature  of  those  very  pro- 
grams, and  I  can  assure  the  member  that  we 
will  not  escape  his  eye  as  we  prepare  our 
program. 

An  hon.  member:  The  first  commitment  he 
has  got  from  you. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  it  states  in  an  article  here  that 
provincial  and  federal  cabinet  ministers 
recently  accepted  this  new  DREE  program 
in  principle,  and  it  always  talks  about  eastern 
and  northern  Ontario,  did  the  minister  agree 
to  this  program  leaving  out  that  important 
part  of  Ontario— Dufferin,  Simcoe,  Grey, 
Bruce,  Huron  and  Wellington— that  was  un- 
der the  last  program? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Cover  all  of  Ontario. 
An  hon.  member:  Waterloo. 
Mr.    McKessock:    Or    are    they    included 
in  the  new  program  as  well? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  the  honourable 
member  is  confused  again.  DREE  is  a  federal 
program  with  which  we  work. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  talking  about  the  Drea 
program. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mine  always  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Did  you  see  the  price 
today?  Eighty-nine  cents  a  pound. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  other  program  to 
which  I  just  referred  will  be  a  provincial 
program.  They  are  quite  separate. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  does  it  compare  with 
last  year's? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  much  less. 

Mr.  Conway:  Has  anyone  impressed  upon 
this  Treasurer  the  need  and  requirement  to 
make  an  announcement  on  DREE  and  other 
job-creating  programs  for  this  winter  season 
before  this  session  of  this  Legislature  adjourns 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time?  Can  he  give 
us  an  assurance  that  he  will  make  a  state- 
ment on  this  government's  commitment  to 
these  kinds  of  job-creating  programs  for  this 
province  for  this  winter  season? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  love  to  give 
the  House  this  commitment.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  back  only  six  days  from  Ottawa; 


and,  really,  six  days  in  a  time  frame  is  not 
all  that  much.  We  are  doing  our  best. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  not  a  jet  lag  prob- 
lem, is  it? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  were  you  doing  all 
the  time  before  you  went  to  Ottawa? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  don't  do  anything.  You 
are  not  here,  you  don't  answer  questions;  a 
new  strategy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  were  meant  to  have  those 
ready  when  you  went  up  to  Ottawa. 

WATERLOO  REGIONAL  POLICE 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  question  of  the  Solicitor 
General:  Given  that  the  present  legislation 
does  not  empower  the  Solicitor  General  to 
intervene  in  the  decision  of  a  local  police 
commission  with  respect  to  the  report  on 
Waterloo  Region,  what  did  he  mean  by  the 
statement:  "If  necessary  to  clarify  the  legisla- 
tion, that  will  be  done"?  Is  he  referring  to 
retroactive  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  I'm  not  refer- 
ring to  any  legislation  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Quite  frankly,  I'm  pleased  that  the  honour- 
able member  has  asked  me  a  question  in  this 
area  because  I  think  there  has  been  some 
confusion,  judging  by  press  reports,  as  to 
what  was  said. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  always  misquote  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  a  report  by 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  after  a 
lengthy  hearing,  which  has  made  some  94 
recommendations.  In  view  of  some  initial  re- 
ports I  was  asked  what  would  happen,  be- 
cause there  were  some  reports,  whether  they 
were  factual  or  not,  emanating  from  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo to  the  effect,  "What  if  the 
report  is  totally  ignored?"  Given  some  94 
recommendations,  I  stated  quite  clearly  that 
I  didn't  expect  that  the  local  commission 
would  ignore  the  report,  but  that  if  the  report 
was  totally  ignored  the  matter  couldn't  be 
allowed  to  lie  there.  I'm  confident  that  the 
report  will  not  be  ignored. 

I  rather  regret  that  so  much  of  the  press 
speculation  has  focused  on  one  of  the  94 
recommendations — 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  why  that  would  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  — namely,  whether  or 
not  the  local  chief  of  police  would  be  dis- 
charged. There  were  two  recommendations, 
one  in  the  alternative.  I  made  no  comment 
whatsoever  on  that  particular  recommenda- 
tion and  I  want  to  make  that  quite  clear. 
Until  the  local  commission  has  an  opportunity 
of  considering  this  report — which  I'm  confi- 
dent it  will  consider  and  consider  carefully 
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— I  don't  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me 
to  make  any  further  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired,  by  something  like  two  and  a  half 
minutes. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Laughren:  Point  of  privilege:  On 
November  20,  I  raised  in  this  chamber  a 
question  of  the  practice  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  in  reducing  injured 
workers'  benefits  when  they  applied  for  Can- 
ada Pension  Plan  Benefits.  The  Minister  of 
Labour  has  not  replied  to  this  date.  In  view 
of  the  urgency,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
workers  are  still  to  this  day  having  their 
benefits  reduced  simply  because  they  apply 
for  Canada  pension — not  because  they're  re- 
ceiving Canada  pension  even — would  the 
Minister  of  Labour  make  a  commitment  to 
reply  to  this,  and  preferably  reply  in  a  way 
that  indicates  that  he's  directed  the  com- 
pensation board  to  cease  and  desist  in  this 
practice? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Questions  of  privilege  or 
alleged  questions  of  privilege  that  arise  out 
of  something  that  was  said  in  the  question 
period  should  properly  be  raised  in  the 
question  period.  However,  if  the  Minister 
of  Labour  has  something  to  contribute  I'd 
be  willing  to  hear  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
apologize.  The  delay  hasn't  been  intentional. 
I  certainly  will  look  into  it. 

MOTIONS 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  standing 
administration  of  justice  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, December  6,  if  required. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SITTINGS  OF  HOUSE 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  on  Thursday 
next  the  House  meet  at  9  a.m.  with  the 
luncheon  interval  from  1  to  2  p.m.,  routine 
proceedings  be  called  at  2  p.m.  and  the 
standing  committees  scheduled  to  meet  that 
morning  be  permitted  to  sit  concurrently 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  With  respect  to  that  mo- 
tion, am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  Bill 
103,  the  act  to  amend  the  Condominium  Act, 


that  the  House  will  be  sitting  on  that  morn- 
ing, or  might  there  be  other  business  called 
in  committee,  which  I  understand  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  House  leader  to  have  the 
House  deal  with? 

[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  right.  Not  being 
able  to  predict  how  long  it  will  take  to  com- 
plete the  committee  work  on  Bill  103,  we 
are  working  on  the  assumption  that  we 
would  complete  that  bill,  and  that  if  there 
were  additional  time  we  would  do  other 
legislation;  and  we  would  indicate  that  per- 
haps this  evening,  as  we  know  where  we 
are  in  the  legislative  program. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  195,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  196,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Employment 
Standards  Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  protect  the  employment  of  an  em- 
ployee who  attempts  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  or  any  other  act,  or  who 
testifies  or  otherwise  participates  in  a  pro- 
ceeding or  hearing  under  this  or  any  other 
act  before  a  court  of  law. 

CROWN  EMPLOYEES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
197,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Employees 
Collective  Bargaining  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  Crown 
Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act,  1972, 
that  restrict  the  composition  of  collective 
agreements  negotiated  under  the  act. 

LIQUOR  CONTROL 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Samis  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  198, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Liquor  Control  Act, 
1975. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Samis:   This  is  an  updated  version  of 

an  earlier  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 

enable  independent  grocery  store  owners  to 
sell  beer  and  Ontario  wine. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  for  purposes  of  information,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  indicate  that  in  addition  to  the 
legislation  which  is  set  out  in  the  statement 
at  each  member's  desk  we  are  adding  Bill 
186.  I  know  there  has  been  some  notice. 
I  wanted  to  make  sure  members  knew  that 
Bill  186  could  be  called  this  evening. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Is  that  the  gland  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  pituitary  gland  bill. 

I  might  point  out  it  is  understood  if  there 
are  divisions  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
the  House  has  concurred  in  deferring  any 
divisions  until  10:15  this  evening  in  order 
to  facilitate  handling  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation we  have  before  us.  That's  just  for  the 
information  of  those  working  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  are  not  asking  for  an 
agreement  on  that,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well  I  assume  the  House 
concurs  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  concurrence  with 
that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
prompted  to  rise  on  a  point  of  order,  with 
your  permission,  when  this  is  put  forward. 
This  is  an  agreement  that  has  been  entered 
into— I  think  the  phrase  is  behind  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  and  that  is  quite  easily  facilitated 
these  days— but  for  it  to  be  put  to  you,  sir, 
and  for  you  to  ask  if  there  is  a  formal  agree- 
ment, somehow  does  not  go  down  right.  Are 
we  setting  aside  some  rules,  or  what?  I  think 
not.  I  would  just  simply  say  again  to  Mr. 
Speaker  that  what  the  House  leaders  decide 
is  really— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  think  it  is  sub  judice, 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  suppose.  I  actually  do  not  feel 
that  it  should  be  put  to  you,  sir,  and  then  to 
the  House,  as  some  sort  of  an  amendment  to 
the  rules  for  this  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  like  to  use  these  oppor- 
tunities to  disseminate  certain  information; 
I  do  not  speak  particularly  to  the  question  of 
rules.  Five  members  of  this  House  can  stand 
up  at  any  time  and  ask  for  a  bell.  If  they  are 
working  under  some  understanding  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  bell  later  on  in  the  day  they 
should  not  be  prejudiced  by  knowledge  of 
that  arrangement  in  standing  up  at  another 
time.   I  just  want  to  make  sure  there  is  no 


confusion,  that  is  all.  Whether  or  not  that  is 
behind  the  chair,  behind  the  scene,  sub 
judice  or  whatever  it  is,  just  want  to  make 
sure  everybody  knows  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  member  from  Brant 
would  speak  with  the  member  for  Brock  be- 
hind my  chair  this  would  never  arise. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  speak  further 
to  the  point  of  order,  with  your  permission, 
because  that  is  precisely  what  happened.  I 
would  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  think  in  your 
former  capacity,  before  your  present  elevated 
position,  when  you  participated  in  the  work- 
ings of  one  of  the  parties  here  in  the  House. 
Do  you  recall  a  debate  in  which  the  enthusi- 
asm in  support  of  a  matter  of  high  principle, 
that  perhaps  was  not  recognized  as  such  a 
high  principle  by  everyone  in  the  House, 
would  lead  you  or  one  of  your  colleagues  on 
that  occasion  to  call  for  a  vote  because  any- 
thing else  would  be  less  than  satisfactory  to 
democracy?  Surely  that  could  still  happen, 
though  God  forbid,  in  the  debates  this  after- 
noon on  the  University  of  Toronto  bill  and 
certain  others.  What  I  do  not  like  is  for  you 
to  put  it  forward,  which  really  makes  it  rather 
impossible  for  those  high  moments  of  debate 
and  high  principles  to  occur  again.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  a  lid  on  those  things,  and  I 
know  you  do  not  want  to  either. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  assure  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity and  conviction  I  can  muster,  if  any- 
thing arises  in  this  House  this  afternoon  or 
this  evening  that  is  in  contravention  with  the 
rules,  every  member's  rights  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill  137,  The  Metric  Conversion  Statute 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1978. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson  moved  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  147,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Act,  1971. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Until  recently,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  this  bill  had  been 
accepted  by  all  elements  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  However,  two  weeks  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  which 
raises  one  specific  issue.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
this  issue  in  order  not  to  prolong  unduly  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Associa- 
tion objects  to  the  wording  of  section  2(5) 
of  the  bill,  which  re-enacts  section  2(14)(b) 
of  the  act.  The  association  claims  that  the 
new  wording  "will  open  up  the  possibility 
that  academic  freedom  may  in  fact  be  in- 
fringed upon,  because  the  president  may 
delegate  his  authority  to  appoint,  to  promote, 
to  suspend  or  remove  staff  members  to  such 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  university 
designated  therefor  by  the  president,"  and, 
of  course,  approved  by  the  governing  council. 

I  should  like  to  assure  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  faculty  association 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  that  they  really 
need  have  no  concern.  The  case  cited  by  the 
faculty  association  was  that  of  the  attempt 
by  some  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  board  in  1941  to  dismiss  Professor 
Frank  Underhill.  Because  the  required 
recommendation  from  the  president  had  not 
been  received,  the  board  could  not  dismiss 
Professor  Underhill  and  academic  freedom 
was  upheld. 

The  proposed  amendments  before  the 
House  would  not  change  the  outcome  of  any 
case  similar  to  the  Underhill  case  should 
such  occur  in  the  future.  In  1941,  some 
members  of  the  board  were  attempting  to 
dismiss  Underhill  with  no  recommendation 
from  the  president.  A  recommendation  from 
the  president  or  his  delegate  will  still  be 
required  to  dismiss  a  professor. 

The  issue  becomes  whether  the  president 
should  be  allowed  to  delegate  his  personal 
responsibilities.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
University  of  Toronto's  policy  on  appoint- 
ments and  remuneration  makes  very  clear 
that  recommendations  for  suspension  or  re- 
moval shall  be  made  by  the  president.  The 
president  does  not  intend  to  delegate  the 
powers  to  recommend  suspension  or  removal 
of  academic  staff  and  has  so  informed  the 
faculty  association. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  many  more  nonacademic  em- 
ployees than  it  has  academic  employees.  In 
any  organization  of  the  size  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  delegation  of  authority  on  per- 
sonnel matters  to  line  managers  is  routine. 
The  new  wording  being  proposed  will  simply 
relieve  the  president  of  many  routine  per- 
sonnel matters. 

The  governing  council  and  the  president 
could  agree  to  delegate  his  authority  on 
academic  personnel  matters.  Presumably  the 
president  would  only  agree  to  do  this  if  he 
had  total  confidence  in  his  delegate.  Pre- 
sumably that  delegate  would  be  someone  in 


the  academic  hierarchy  who  would  be  equally 
sensitive  to  the  issues  of  academic  freedom. 
Presumably,  as  well,  the  president  would 
withdraw  a  delegation  if  he  thought  an  im- 
proper recommendation  were  to  be  made. 
Presumably  the  governing  council  would  still 
seek  the  advice  of  the  president  in  any  contro- 
versial case. 

I  have  to  say  that  if  the  Legislature  of 
this  province  cannot  trust  the  president  of 
the  largest  university  in  Canada  to  delegate 
his  authority  responsibility,  then  we  have 
reached  a  sorry  state  indeed.  Even  if  a 
presidential  delegate  were  to  make  a  grossly 
unjust  recommendation  for  dismissal  to  the 
governing  council,  that  council  could  choose 
to  ignore  the  recommendation  and  could 
revoke  the  delegation.  In  Professor  Underhill's 
days,  there  were  no  faculty  members  on  the 
board.  Today,  there  are  12  on  the  governing 
council  who  could  argue  the  case  of  academic 
freedom. 

Failing  all  else,  the  affected  professor  could 
appeal  to  the  courts  based  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act, 
1971. 

The  letter  of  the  faculty  association  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  suggests  that  this 
bill  is  the  first  indication  of  this  proposed 
amendment.  May  I  inform  the  honourable 
members  that  this  proposed  amendment  came 
from  the  governing  council's  report  of 
October  30,  1974,  and  that  there  are  12 
faculty  members  upon  that  council  com- 
prising 24  per  cent  of  its  membership. 

[3:30] 

Secondly,  the  Macdonald  report,  published 
by  the  university  in  1977,  contained  a  recom- 
mendation identical  in  principle  to  the  clause 
which  is  now  objected  to.  Thirdly,  in 
February  1978,  the  faculty  association  ad- 
vised, following  extensive  discussion  by  its 
executive  and  delegates,  that  it  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Macdonald  report.  Fourthly,  the 
governing  council,  on  September  21,  1978, 
approved  changes  in  its  original  submission  of 
1974,  but  these  changes  did  not  include  the 
points  now  raised.  Fifthly,  on  October  19, 
1978,  the  governing  council  approved  a  policy 
document  on  appointments,  suspensions  and 
removals  which  provides  for  internal  pro- 
cedures, including  delegation  by  the  governing 
council  and  the  president. 

I  believe  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  this  Legislature 
has  placed  responsibility  on  the  governing 
council  for  the  government,  the  management 
and  control  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
That  university  is  a  very  large,  complex, 
internationally  known  and  respected  institu- 
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tion.  Its  governing  council  consists  of  50 
citizens:  The  chancellor,  the  president,  two 
other  officers,  16  persons  appointed  by  this 
government,  12  members  of  faculty,  eight 
students,  eight  alumni  and  two  administrative 
staff.  Based  upon  their  performance  to  date 
and  upon  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  referred  to,  I  have  full  confidence 
that  the  governing  council  will  carry  out  its 
duties  in  a  very  responsible  manner. 

If  I  had  any  concern  at  all  that  the  clause 
in  question  might  be  used  in  any  way  to 
infringe  upon  academic  freedom  I  would 
withdraw  it  immediately.  But  I  am  sure 
that  no  such  danger  exists. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  The  statement  of  the  min- 
ister highlights  a  point  I  would  like  to  make 
at  the  very  beginning.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  in  our  reviewing  of  that  act  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  not  like  any  other  university.  Words  are 
frequently  used  with  respect  to  that  univer- 
sity which  do  not  necessarily  in  any  way 
intend  to  Convey  that  I  am  down-playing 
any  of  the  other  universities.  I  would  hope 
that  would  not  be  assumed. 

In  many  ways,  and  in  many  publications, 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  tlie  provincial  university.  I  think 
the  intent  by  such  writers  and  such  speakers 
is  to  convey  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
does  have,  in  the  minds  of  many  if  not 
legally,  a  somewhat  pre-eminent  position. 
The  importance  of  that  perception  is  that 
the  kinds  of  things  that  are  done  at  that 
university  and  the  kinds  of  points  and  posi- 
tions that  are  in  the  act  of  that  university 
have  a  greater  weight  than  they  would  if 
they  were  found  elsewhere.  They  are  per- 
ceived in  many  ways  to  be  precedents. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  when  we 
deal  with  this  act  and  when  we  deal  with 
amendments  to  this  act,  we  have  to  keep 
uppermost  in  our  minds  that  they  will  be 
perceived  by  many  in  the  academic  com- 
munity outside  this  chamber  as  precedents. 
When  we  look  at  die  case  the  minister  just 
mentioned— and  111  come  back  to  it  in  a 
minute— that  is  going  to  be  perceived  as  a 
precedent  because  my  review  of  all  the 
other  university  acts  in  this  province  does 
not  reveal  to  me  that  there  is  one  single  one 
of  them— not  one— that  allows  that  kind  of 
delegation.  The  closest  we  come  to  it  is  in 
the  McMaster  act  which  does  allow  a  dele- 
gation, but  it  goes  through  their  senate 
where  there  is  a  built-in  protection. 

i  am  not  specifically  at  this  moment  deal- 
ing with   the   issue  itself,   but  the  way  in 


which  our  handling  of  that  issue  will  be 
perceived.  I  think  we  have  to  realize  that 
what  the  University  of  Toronto  does  is  per- 
ceived as  a  precedent  in  many  ways  by 
other  university  jurisdictions.  For  example, 
although  it  has  nothing  specifically  to  do 
with  the  bill  but  perhaps  to  make  the  point, 
when  the  University  of  Toronto  decided  to 
lower  its  admission  standards— and  it  did  so, 
an  in  a  sense  that  does  have  something  to 
do  with  this  bill  because  the  bill  speaks  to 
the  board  of  governors  having  the  right  to 
control  and  to  regulate  the  admission  stan- 
dards of  the  university— but  when  it  did 
that  the  university  tried  to  suggest  to  the 
public  it  was  doing  it  on  its  own.  "We 
already  have  the  highest  admission  stan- 
dards in  the  province  and  therefore  we  can 
afford  to  do  it,  it's  not  going  to  affect  any- 
one else."  That  was  the  attitude.  But  what 
they  forgot  was  the  filtering-down  effect.  If 
they  dropped  their  admission  standards  by 
five  or  six  or  seven  percentage  points,  many 
of  the  universities,  simply  to  maintain  their 
enrolments,  had  to  do  the  same  thing. 

We  have  that  precedent,  and  we  have  it 
in  this  particular  issue.  We  are  dealing  in 
this  act  with  giving  the  board  of  governors 
power  over  programming  and  curriculum. 
That's  a  precedent  that  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind. 

I  see  the  minister  shaking  her  head.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  highlight  that  when  we  deal 
with  issues  within  this  act  we  must  do  so 
with  a  certain  weight  we  might  not  feel 
encumbered  by  if  we  were  dealing  with  the 
act  of  another  university.  That's  really  the 
only  point  I'm  trying  to  make.  It  has  that 
special  quality  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record  at  this 
point  that  we  have  been  waiting  a  very 
long  time  for  these  amendments  to  come 
through.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  1971 
act  section  19  very  clearly  said  that  within 
two  years  the  act  would  be  reviewed  and 
recommendations  would  come  from  the 
governing  council  to  the  government  and 
then  to  the  Legislature.  In  fact  two  years 
after  the  act  actually  came  into  force— which 
was  in  1972— a  submission  was  made  to  the 
minister's  predecessor  that  certain  changes 
should  take  place.  That  was  in  October 
1974. 

In  the  spring  of  1973  the  changes  were 
actually  laid  before  this  Legislature— March 
of  1973  to  be  precise— and  the  then  chair- 
man of  cabinet,  the  Honourable  John  White, 
was  asked  in  a  series  of  correspondence 
when  they  were  going  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. As  part  of  his  response  he  made  this 
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observation:  "It  will  now  be  introduced  in 
the  next  session  following  the  election."  The 
date  of  that  is  August  1975.  In  other  words, 
it  should  have  been  brought  forward  in 
1974.  It  should  have  been  brought  forward 
in  the  spring  of  1975.  It  was  promised  to 
be  brought  forward  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

One  of  the  very  first  questions  I  raised 
with  the  then  minister  in  my  role  as  critic 
in  this  Legislature  in  November  of  1975  was 
this  issue.  The  issue  was  raised  again  priv- 
ately, behind  the  scenes,  behind  rlie  chair 
—whatever  the  expression  is— every  spring 
and  every  fall  since  then.  And  it  was  put 
off  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  wouldn't  want  them 
to  rush  it,  would  you? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  The  only  reason  I  bring 
that  up  is  that  we  are  under  some  subtle 
pressure  now  to,  "For  heaven's  sake  let  this 
bill  get  through.  Don't  hold  it  up.  We're 
going  to  talk  about  student  representation. 
Don't  hold  it  up.  We're  going  to  talk  about 
the  issue  of  possibly  infringing  upon  acade- 
mic freedom.  Don't  hold  it  up.  We're  going 
to  be  talking  about  the  theological  school. 
For  heaven's  sake,  it  dates  back  to  July  1978; 
it's,  retro  active  in  a  sense.  Don't  hold  it  up." 

I'll  go  on  record  at  this  time:  I'm  not 
going  to  hold  it  up.  I  think  all  of  those 
concerns  are  valid,  but  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  if  it  did  get  held  up  it  would 
not  be  our  responsibility  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  the  minister  re- 
presents. It  has  held  up  changes  to  this 
legislation  since  1974,  four  years.  I  know 
that  during  that  four-year  period  of  time  the 
university  itself  has  made  some  changes,  but 
that's  because  it  was  waiting  and  waiting 
and  waiting  for  the  government  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Of  course,  after  you  make  recommenda- 
tions and  two  years  later  the  government 
hasn't  acted  on  them,  you  might  want  to  go 
back  and  take  another  look  and  say:  "Do 
we  still  agree  with  those  recommendations? 
Wait  a  minute,  we  want  to  take  another 
look."  That's  reasonable.  But  it  has  been 
this  government,  not  us  and  not  the  uni- 
versities, that  held  these  amendments  up 
for  four  years.  I  think  the  record  clearly  has 
to  show  that. 

One  of  the  major  intents  of  these  amend- 
ments is— I  think  in  the  minister's  own  words 
—to  streamline  the  operation  of  the  govern- 
ing council,  and  I  don't  quarrel  with  that 
whatsoever.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it  at  all. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  streamlin- 
ing the  governing  council,  we  also  have  to 
take  a  look  at  representation  on  that  govern- 


ing council  and  there  are  a  couple  of  things 
about  that  representation  that  concern  me. 
No,  I  am  not  going  to  hold  it  up,  but  I  think 
the  expression  needs  to  be  made. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  talk  about  student 
representation.  Let  me  say  right  at  the  very 
beginning,  if  there  is  any  constituent  body 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  which  has 
taken  the  high  road,  which  has  put  the  best 
interest  of  the  university  ahead  of  them- 
selves on  all  occasions,  it  has  been  the 
students. 

We  have  heard  from  the  faculty  asso- 
ciation with  their  particular  concerns.  We 
have  heard  from  the  governing  council 
with  their  particular  concerns.  We  have  even 
heard  from  the  support  staff  with  their  con- 
cerns. But  the  one  group,  the  one  constitu- 
ent body,  that  has  said  over  and  over  again— 
and  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again— 
that  the  overall  good  of  the  university  comes 
first,  has  been  the  students. 

In  order  to  appreciate  that  I  think  we 
have  to  go  back  a  little  bit.  Before  the  act 
of  1971,  a  very  important  change  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  Act  came  into  being. 
There  was  a  committee  of  the  university  set 
up  to  look  into  the  kinds  of  changes  that 
might  be  made  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, first  of  all  to  the  university  and  lat- 
terly to  the  government.  One  of  the  things 
that  came  out  of  that  recommendation  was 
that  there  should  be  equality  of  represen- 
tation between  the  students  and  the  faculty 
on  the  university  governing  council.  I  just 
want  to  read  one  sentence  from  that  report 
dated  1969-70. 

"For  this  reason"— and  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  reasons,  and  I  am  sure  the  minister 
has  read  them  too,  but  I  just  want  to  be 
sure  we  understand  that  it  was  a  clear  and 
precise  and  specific  recommendation.  The 
statement  reads: 

"For  this  reason  we  have  accepted  parity 
in  the  representation  of  students  and  teach- 
ing staff."  That  was  the  original  recom- 
mendation by  the  committee  drawn  up  in 
1968-69,  which  reported  in  1969-70  on  the 
whole  issue  of  representation.  They  recom- 
mended parity.  But  the  record  shows  that 
after  undue  pressure,  a  lot  of  pressure  with- 
in the  university  community,  the  students 
yielded  that  position.  They  wanted  parity; 
they  believed  they  should  have  parity;  but 
for  the  good  of  the  university  they  yielded 
and  they  ended  up  with  the  representation— 
what  was  it?— 12  faculty,  eight  students. 

The  next  step:  Prior  to  the  1974  recom- 
mendations being  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  was  another  committee,  an  in- 
ternal   working    committee.    Again    a    cross- 
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section — administration,  faculty,  students,  gov- 
ernment appointees.  They  also  recommended 
parity.  They  brought  that  report  in.  Once 
again  rather  intense  pressure  on  the  students: 
"Don't  block  this.  Don't  apply  that  kind  of 
personal  concern.  Think  of  the  good  of  the 
university." 

What  did  they  do?  They  agreed,  so  the  re- 
port that  came  through  to  the  minister's  pre- 
decessor— this  is  the  report  dated  October  30, 
1974 — recommended,  not  parity  but  at  least 
the  next  best  thing  to  it,  near  parity.  They 
recommended  that  there  be  13  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  and  11  members  selected 
from  the  student  body. 

I  just  want  to  put  a  little  notation  that 
is  on  the  side  here.  "This  model  was  duly 
voted  upon  and  passed  by  the  governing 
council" — not  parity,  but  near  parity.  Once 
again  the  students,  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  university,  gave  way  to  what  they  believed 
they  should  have  and  what  they  wanted. 
[3:45] 

Let's  go  one  more  step.  Prior  to  the  final 
recommendations  coming  in  to  the  minister, 
I  understand  during  the  summer  months  and 
finalized  in  September  of  this  year  there  was 
another  review  of  this.  The  students  started 
out  by  insisting  that  this  at  least  they  should 
get.  This  had  been  agreed  upon.  In  her  own 
statement  the  minister  referred  back  to  what 
had  been  agreed  upon,  but  once  again  the 
pressure  is  applied. 

Once  again  the  students  are  told:  "For  the 
good  of  the  university,  don't  push  it.  Let's 
not  upset  the  apple  cart.  We  are  going  to 
upset  the  other  constituent  bodies  if  we  give 
you  even  near  parity,"  and  once  again  the 
students  have  backed  off  and  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  status  quo,  12  faculty  members, 
eight  students. 

We  are  not  changing  the  act.  I  am  not 
going  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  act, 
though  I  was  going  to,  because  I  believe  the 
students  have  a  good  position,  particularly 
when  one  looks  at  this  Metro  Toronto  area. 
The  other  two  large  university  institutions, 
York  and  Ryerson,  both  have  an  equality  of 
representation  between  faculty  and  students 
on  their  boards  of  governors.  The  numbers 
are  not  large  but  they  have  equality.  There- 
fore, it's  not  surprising  that  the  other  uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Toronto,  and  its 
student  body  should  require  and  should  ex- 
pect the  same  land  of  treatment. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  an  amendment, 
and  I  will  tell  the  minister  why:  because 
the  student  body  themselves  and  their  repre- 
sentatives came  to  me  and  asked  me  not  to. 
They  still  believe  they  are  right.  They  still 


believe  they  are  entitled  to  at  least  what 
the  council  passed,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
university  and  so  the  ball  would  not  be  held 
up,  so  we  would  not  create  more  dissension 
on  that  campus  over  there,  they  said:  "Don't." 

I  think  the  record  should  show  the  high 
road  the  university  students  on  the  campus 
have  taken  on  this  issue  and  I  hope  that 
somewhere  down  the  line — I  understand  that 
we  may  be  reviewing  this  again  five  years 
hence — I  hope  somewhere  down  the  line  we 
don't  forget  the  kinds  of  sacrifices  that  group 
made  and  that  we  remember  that  maybe  we 
owe  them  something. 

Okay.  One  of  the  other  issues  with  respect 
to  faculty  representation  that  concerns  me 
are  the  16  appointees  from  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  which,  of  course,  means  the  cabinet 
and  which  probably  to  a  large  extent  means 
the  minister  herself.  Going  back  to  1971, 
again  in  1974  and  now,  there  has  been  verbal 
representation  made  that  we  would  want  and 
we  should  have  a  better  cross  section  of 
people  appointed  to  that  board  governors  by 
her  body,  because  she  is  the  only  one  who 
has  that  large  block  of  16  appointees  who 
could  have  that. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  representatives  from  the  local  community 
within  which  the  university  has  to  live 
physically  and  geographically;  there  should 
be  representation  from  the  secondary  school 
teachers  federation,  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  students  before  the  uni- 
versity gets  them;  there  should  be  representa- 
tion from  labour,  both  organized  and  un- 
organized; there  should  be  representation 
from  the  local  municipal  councils  that  have 
to  relate  to  that  university  because  it's  part 
of  this  community. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  great  attempt  by 
the  government  to  consider  that  kind  of  broad- 
based  representation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  1976  list  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  government,  there  is  pretty  well  business 
and  professional  people.  I  understand  a  small 
chink  has  been  made.  Someone  even  sug- 
gested there's  at  least  one  member  of  that 
council  in  the  minister's  appointed  body  who 
is  a  member  of  one  of  these  two  parties  as 
opposed  to  that  one.  Someone  told  me  that 
there  is  at  least  one  person — 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mistakes  do  happen. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mistakes  do  happen,  my  col- 
league says— that  there  was  at  least  one  from 
labour.  Okay,  that's  a  beginning.  I  would  like 
to  go  back  again  though,  and  I  am  referring 
here  to  the  1972  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Post-Secondary  Education  in  Toronto, 
headed  up  by  Professor  Wright.  He  makes  a 
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valid  point  here,  which  I  want  to  emphasize, 
referring  to  representation  on  governing 
bodies  of  universities,  and  this  is  the  sentence: 
"To  exercise  these  many  functions,  the  lay 
element  on  governing  bodies  should  be 
broadly  representative  of  their  communities. 
Boards  dominated  by  corporate  elite  have 
become  an  anachronism  in  our  society." 

Once  again,  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  an 
amendment  that  that  be  done  specifically.  My 
colleague  from  the  NDP  will  introduce  such 
an  amendment.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  minister  has  it  within  her  power  and 
the  cabinet  has  it  within  its  power  to  see  to 
it  that  their  16  appointees  do  have  this 
broad-based  representation. 

I  am  emphasizing  this  point  because  I  have 
sent  the  minister  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
governing  council  dated  May  18,  1978.  I  am 
tying  it  in  with  the  two  comments  I  made 
with  respect  to  the  students  and  with  respect 
to  a  broader-based  representation  on  that 
council.  They  were  referring  to  the  possibility 
of  a  majority  on  some  of  the  committees  of 
the  university,  a  majority  coming  from  one 
particular  constituent  body.  They  decided 
that  they  needn't  be  concerned  about  that. 

This  is  the  sentence  that  refers  to  it:  "As 
long  as  the  governing  council  is  fully  repre- 
sentative, this  would  provide  the  required 
protection  to  ensure  that  proposals  are  con- 
sidered on  merit."  That  is  from  the  minutes 
of  the  governing  council  itself  on  May  18, 
1978.  They  recognize  the  validity  and  the 
importance  of  the  broad-based  representation 
of  that  council.  So,  if  some  other  committee 
of  the  university  were  to  become  unbalanced, 
in  the  final  analysis,  when  the  final  decision 
was  being  made,  it  would  go  back  to  a  gov- 
erning council  where  there  would  be  this 
broad-based  representation. 

I  want  to  speak  very  briefly  to  the  minis- 
ter's statement  with  respect  to  the  change  in 
the  delegation  authority  of  the  president.  I 
refer  the  minister  to  her  own  statement  on 
page  three.  My  attention  was  caught  in  the 
paragraph  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  where 
the  minister  used  the  word  "presumably" 
four  times.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  de- 
liberate; but  the  word  "presumably"  means 
to  me,  "You  know,  folks,  I'm  not  really  sure, 
but  we  would  kind  of  hope  that's  what  would 
happen."  That's  the  way  I  interpret  the  word 
"presumably." 

If  the  minister  had  only  used  it  once,  I 
probably  wouldn't  have  caught  it.  But  when 
it  was  used  successively  four  times  in  four 
sentences,  then  I  have  to  believe  that  even 
the  minister  is  not  as  convinced  as  she  would 
like  to  encourage  us  to  be. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  am  convinced. 


Mr.  Sweeney:  The  minister  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  relate  in  a  few  minutes  why 
she  used  that  word.  But  that's  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  I  would  have  to  refer  to  it. 

One  of  the  other  points  the  minister  makes 
in  her  statement  is— and  I  have  understood 
this  from  talking  to  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community  itself— that  the  president 
has  no  intention  of  delegating  his  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  suspension  or  dis- 
missal of  academic  staff.  I  spoke  to  a  couple 
of  members  of  the  governing  council  and 
they  told  me  the  same  thing.  They  said, 
"What  are  you  worried  about?  We're  going 
to  tell  you  now  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
approving  the  president's  delegating  his  au- 
thority in  this  area."  That  is,  the  suspension 
and  dismissal  of  academic  staff. 

If  neither  one  of  them  has  any  intention 
whatsoever  of  ever  using  that  power,  the 
obvious  question  has  to  be,  why  put  it  in  the 
legislation?  Why  not  clearly  say  in  the  legis- 
lation that  the  president  has  the  power  to 
delegate  all  of  these  various  authorities?  I 
agree  with  what  the  minister  has  said.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  ludicrous,  and  I  have  some 
experience  to  fall  back  on  as  a  former  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  large  educational  body. 
I  think  it  is  ludicrous  for  the  chief  executive 
officer,  which  is  what  the  president  is,  to 
make  all  of  those  decisions  on  his  own.  He 
should  delegate  most  of  them.  I  support  the 
amendment  from  that  point  of  view. 

But  I  am  concerned,  as  the  faculty  associ- 
ation has  expressed  their  concerns,  that  this 
is  not  a  good  area  to  delegate.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  can  clear  up  this  whole  issue 
if  the  minister  would  change  that  section  of 
the  amendment  and  say  that  we  will  allow  the 
president  to  delegate  everything  except  the 
right  of  suspension  and  dismissal  of  academic 
staff.  If  the  minister  truly  believes  this  won't 
be  done;  if  the  president  says  it  won't  be 
done;  if  the  governing  council  itself  says  it 
won't  be  done,  then  I  can't  think  of  any  con- 
vincing argument.  I  am  open  to  listening  to 
one,  but  I  can't  think  of  any  convincing  argu- 
ment as  to  why  not  the  legislation  shouldn't 
reflect  what  in  fact  we  intend  to  happen, 
what  the  president  intends  to  happen,  what 
the  minister  intends  to  happen,  what  the  gov- 
erning council  intends  to  happen.  We  can 
clear  up  this  whole  concern  right  here.  Why 
go  ahead  with  it? 

Finally,  I  want  to  speak  briefly  to  the 
theological  school.  First  of  all  I  will  say  I 
support  the  principle  that  is  being  enunciated 
here.  I  think  it  makes  tremendous  sense;  it 
makes  significant  sense  that  we  should  allow 
the  various  constituent  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity to  come  together  to  set  up  a  theo- 
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logical  school  and  to  get  the  kind  of  support 
this  bill  will  give  them.  It  makes  a  lot  of 
sense. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  First  of  all 
I  would  like  the  minister  to  advise  me  in 
what  ways  this  could  be  expanded;  or  does 
the  legislation  freeze  it  the  way  it  is?  The 
present  constituent  bodies  which  happen  to 
be  in  place  at  this  point  in  time,  are  they  in 
and  everybody  else  out;  or  is  there  some  way 
it  could  be  expanded? 

For  example,  I  would  raise  the  point  that 
I  notice  all  of  the  constituent  bodies  are  of 
the  Christian  denomination.  Are  there  pos- 
sibly other  religious  groups  which  could  be- 
come part  of  it?  For  example,  members  of 
the  community  of  the  Jewish  faith— could  a 
Judaic  organization  become  part  of  that?  I 
don't  know.  I'm  asking. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  know,  going  back 
to  my  very  first  point,  now  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  has  made  this  particular  ar- 
rangement, are  we  leaving  it  open  to  other 
universities?  For  example,  the  university  in 
my  own  area,  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
which  has  four  affiliated  colleges  all  (having 
a  theological  part  to  their  curriculum,  could 
they  possibly  do  that?  In  other  words,  can't 
we  accept  the  principle  that  this  is  a  prece- 
dent that  others  can  look  at? 

We're  going  to  be  dealing  with  some  of 
the  specific  parts  of  this  bill  and  I  will  raise 
further  questions  at  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  just  want 
to  raise  a  couple  of  issues  in  the  legislation; 
namely,  the  makeup  of  governing  council  and 
the  issue  of  academic  freedom.  I'll  talk  about 
the  issue  of  academic  freedom  first,  since 
that's  the  one  the  minister  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion the  minister  has  taken.  As  the  member 
for  Kitchener- Wilmot  has  said,  she  herself 
agrees  that  the  idea  of  delegating  the  author- 
ity for  suspensions  or  firing  of  academic  staff 
will  not  be  used.  It  will  not  be  delegated  to 
other  people  within  the  university  and,  in 
fact,  the  president  will  be  responsible  for  ap- 
proving those  actions. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  minister  that  if 
it  is  not  going  to  be  used,  if  it's  not  going  to 
be  implemented  in  the  way  the  bill  allows  it 
to  be,  then  why  not  accept  an  amendment— 
we'll  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  that  later 
on— an  amendment  that  I  am  going  to  be 
putting  forward  that  would  simply  give  the 
president  the  authority  to  delegate  the  re- 
sponsibility for  hiring  or  promotions  to  some 
one  else  within  the  university,  but  leave  the 
responsibility  for  firing  or  for  suspensions 
with  the  president? 


In  actual  fact  we  know  that  the  president 
of  the  university  can  delegate  that  authority 
and  that  someone  else  in  the  university  would 
make  the  recommendation.  What  we're  really 
talking  about  is  who  has  to  take  the  final 
responsibility  for  either  firing  or  suspending 
a  staff  member.  I  would  think  that  in  a  uni- 
versity it's  not  such  an  onerous  responsibility 
that  it  could  not  be  left  with  the  president 
of  the  university.  Since  this  issue  has  raised 
a  fair  amount  of  controversy  I  would  ask  the 
minister  to  seriously  consider  accepting  my 
amendment  when  it  comes  up  for  debate. 

I  would  agree  with  the  minister  that  the 
faculty  association  would  have  been  better 
to  raise  this  issue  a  few  years  back  when  it 
was  first  talked  about  within  the  university. 
It  probably  could  have  been  resolved  out- 
side the  Legislature  and  never  would  have 
had  to  have  been  debated  here.  I  think  the 
faculty  association  now  recognizes  that 
problem.  It's  unfortunate  that  it's  here  in 
front  of  us;  it  should  have  been  resolved  at 
the  university. 
[4:00] 

I  think  we'll  get  into  the  debate  on  this 
particular  issue  more  extensively  when  the 
amendment  comes  up  during  the  committee 
stage. 

I  am  going  to  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  talk  again  about  the  representatives 
on  the  governing  council;  first,  concerning 
student  representation.  Back  in  July  1971, 
when  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  was  first 
brought  into  this  Legislature  to  introduce 
the  unicameral  form  of  government,  my  party, 
through  its  spokesman  at  that  time,  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor),  took  a 
position  that  there  should  be  equal  represen- 
tation between  faculty  and  students  on  the 
governing  council.  We  have  maintained  that 
position. 

Unfortunately— I  say  unfortunately,  because 
I  do  regret  it— the  students  have  decided  not 
to  pursue  this  particular  issue,  even  though 
I  am  sure  they  have  done  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  university.  We  still  maintain  our  posi- 
tion that  students  and  faculty  should  have 
equal  representation. 

The  students  have  told  me  there  are  so 
many  committees  associated  with  the  govern- 
ing council  that  it  is  difficult  for  eight 
students  to  adequately  handle  their  academic 
work  as  well  as  serve  and  perform  a  role 
on  the  committees.  I  think  that  is  probably 
a  concern  of  theirs  that  has  some  validity. 

I  would  think  that  now,  at  a  time  when 
funding  of  universities  seems  to  be  a  prob- 
lem and  the  participation  rate  in  universities 
is  declining,  students  as  well  as  faculty  and 
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all  members  of  the  university  community 
are  very  concerned,  but  students  face  the 
possibility  of  losing  a  lot  in  their  courses 
and  the  quality  of  their  programs  faces  the 
possibility  of  being  affected. 

I  know  the  minister  may  not  agree  with 
that,  but  it  is  something  that  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  universities.  Universities  are 
facing  budget  problems.  I  think  students  face 
the  possibility  of  losing  a  lot  and  therefore 
should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  decision- 
making process  with  the  faculty. 

The  other  area  of  appointments  is  the 
16  members  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  or,  in  effect, 
by  the  minister  or  the  cabinet.  At  present, 
I  understand,  there  is  no  labour  representative 
on  the  governing  council;  there  has  been  in 
the  past.  It  would  seem  that  those  represen- 
tatives are  token  representatives  and  do  not 
represent  a  really  solid  commitment  on  the 
part  of  government  to  make  sure  that  the 
governing  council  represents  the  community 
and  Toronto  as  a  whole. 

The  government  should  have  made  sure 
that  those  16  appointees  are  not  just  mem- 
bers of  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party, 
or  not  just  members  of  a  certain  segment  of 
our '  community,  but  that  they  are  represen- 
tative of  the  entire  community;  that  includes 
labour,  community  groups,  city  council,  the 
boards  of  education  and  other  professions, 
such  as  teachers  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary level,  as  the  member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot 
has  mentioned.  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing. 

In  the  past  it  was  important  for  governing 
councils  to  have  people  from  business  and 
influential  people  in  the  community  on  boards 
of  governors,  because  it  was  important  to 
go  out  and  raise  money  for  the  university. 
But  now  that  universities  are  funded  through 
the  government  to  a  great  extent— I  think 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  money  comes  from 
government— there  is  really  no  need  to  have 
those  types  of  people  in  the  majority  on 
governing  councils.  They  certainly  need  to 
be  represented,  just  as  all  people  in  the 
community  do. 

Later,  I  will  be  presenting  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  have  some  influence  on 
the  government  in  making  sure  that  in  the 
future  their  appointments  are  truly  represen- 
tative of  the  community. 

I  cannot  see,  when  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  on  the  governing  council  are 
from  professions  or  from  business,  how  the 
university  can  be  sensitive  to  the  problem 
of  accessibility  of  low-income  and  working- 
class  people  in  this  province.  The  only  way 


universities  are  going  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  bring  new  types  of  students  into 
universities  is  if  the  representatives  on  the 
governing  council  are  sensitive  to  that  type  of 
problem. 

I  do  not  think  a  large  number  of  people 
from  business  and  from  the  professions  really 
understand  the  problems  that  working-class 
people  in  this  province  face  in  attempting 
to  get  into  university. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Many  of  them 
started  there. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Some  of  them  may  have  started 
there.  But  the  fact  is  that,  once  they  are 
there,  they  seem  to  forget  their  roots. 

Mr.  Germa:  Started  where? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  working-class 
people. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  figures  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  students  are  overwhelmingly 
from  professional  and  high-income  families. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  the  old  boy  and  old  girl 
network  at  work. 

Mr.  Cooke:  We  have  made  very  little 
progress  over  the  years  in  getting  new  types 
of  students  in  universities. 

I  think  the  minister  recognizes  that,  and 
if  she  doesn't  she  is  burying  her  head  in 
the  sand  and  not  recognizing  the  facts. 

There  will  be  two  amendments  presented 
by  this  party.  I  hope  the  minister  will  look 
at  them  and  look  at  them  seriously  in  a 
non-partisan  way,  supporting  them  when  the 
time  comes  for  debate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  certainly  much  im- 
pressed by  the  comments  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Kitchener-Wilmot  who,  as  we 
have  grown  to  expect  from  him,  has  kept  up 
on  this  matter,  his  responsibility  for  our 
party  pertaining  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  a  very  careful  way  indeed.  He  has 
visited  almost  every  campus  in  Ontario  to 
get  the  views  of  the  faculty,  administrators 
and  students  and  I  know  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
paid  as  careful  attention  to  his  useful  re- 
marks on  this  bill  as  I  did. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  a  comment  or  two 
about  this  review  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act.  I  can  recall  the  high  degree 
of  controversy  which  surrounded  the  new 
act  when  it  was  presented  in  1971,  because 
the  students  at  that  time  were  calling  for  a 
significant  representation  on  what  was  then 
the  new  unicameral  system. 

The  hearings  in  the  then  education  com- 
mittee were  particularly  significant  because 
it  was  our  party  that  put  forward  the  amend- 
ment that  increased  the  representation  by 
the    students    to    eight    members.    This    was 
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quite  strenuously  opposed,  particularly  by 
the  representatives  of  the  faculty. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  recorded  in 
the  Hansard  of  the  time,  but  I  do  recall 
among  the  representatives  of  the  government 
party  on  the  education  committee— the  Con- 
servatives then  had  a  heavy  majority— were 
some  grand  old  gentlemen  who  were  more 
or  less  heading  out  to  pasture.  Many  of 
them  are  now  in  receipt  of  the  pensions  a 
grateful  public  has  provided  them.  They 
were  not  generally  thought  to  be  the  kind 
of  people  who  would  jump  over  the  traces 
particularly  and  do  anything  other  than  what 
was  suggested  by  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  who  I  think  was  the  mem- 
ber for  Brampton  (Mr.  Davis)  at  that  time. 
Perhaps  not.  I  think  it  was  still  Davis  at 
that  time.  I  know  the  minister  is  just  en- 
tranced with  every  comment  I  make  in  this 
connection. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Hanging  on  your 
every  word. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
the  faculty,  through  their  representatives, 
came  over  and  presented  the  case  against 
the  students  having  this  much  representation. 
The  result  of  their  presentation  was  such 
that  even  the  backbench  good  old  boys  of 
the  Tory  party  rejected  the  recommendation 
of  the  government  and  increased  the  student 
representatives  by  that  amount. 

You  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  our 
good  friend  Matthew  Dymond  who  spoke 
as  well  as  any  in  this  regard  when  he  in- 
dicated how  disappointed  he  was  at  the 
rather  reactionary  approach  taken  by  the 
faculty  at  that  time  and  they  were  turned 
down  by  the  House.  I'm  proud  to  say  it  was 
a  Liberal  amendment  and  there  weren't 
very  many  successful  Liberal  amendments 
in  those  days,  or  even  now  for  that  matter. 
But  certainly  we  were  very  proud  of  what 
we  had  accomplished. 

I  simply  mention  that  because  I'm  inter- 
ested to  note  that  no  other  university  in 
Ontario  followed  what  we  thought  at  the 
time  was  quite  an  interesting  and  innovative 
new  approach  in  establishing  the  unicameral 
system  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  sup- 
posedly the  provincial  university,  in  some 
mysterious  way.  This  may  well  be  be- 
cause most  university  governing  bodies  are 
quite  satisfied  to  have  the  representatives 
of  the  faculty  more  or  less  hived  in  a  senate 
where  they  have  special  responsibilities  and 
through  their  representatives  could  influence 
the  decisions  taken  by  the  direct  university 
administration. 

Not  having  had  experience  with  a  uni- 
cameral   system    but   dealing  with   whatever 


information  comes  to  me,  I  feel  the  bi- 
cameral system  probably  remains  the  system 
of  choice.  I  think  the  faculties  have  shown 
by  their  responses  to  various  proposals  for 
innovation  that  they  tend  to  be  small  "c" 
conservative  in  this  connection.  I  think 
probably  in  their  political  philosophies  they 
tend  to  be  sort  of  red  radicals.  Their  ap- 
proach is,  as  is  often  the  case  with  any 
professionals— or  I  suppose  anybody  else, 
having  to  begin  with  to  do  with  self  pre- 
servation and  then  beyond  that— is  the  ag- 
grandizement that  goes  with  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  influence  their  own 
destiny,  whether  it  may  be  the  destiny  of 
their  personal  influence  or  the  destiny  of 
their  remuneration. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  are  what  is  known 
as  small  "r"  reactionaries. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  that's  what  I  am 
searching  for.  Certainly  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  make  a  speech  critical  of  any  pro- 
fessional group,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  no,  particularly 
not  lawyers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Maybe  I  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  that  I  can  say  these  things 
without  passing  on  any  bad  reflections  on  my 
colleagues,  particularly  my  colleague  from 
Kitchener- Wilmot  who  is  so  dedicated  to  ex- 
cellence and  independence  in  the  university 
and  particularly  the  academic  community. 

Mr.  Cerma:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
getting  quite  concerned  not  just  about  the 
University  of  Toronto,  but  about  all  our  post- 
secondary  institutions.  They  seemed  to  be 
gripped  by  some  of  the  problems  that  seem 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  groups,  I  suppose 
legislators  included. 

I  was  quite  interested,  for  example,  in 
my  son  and  daughter  who  attend  provincially 
assisted  universities  in  Ontario,  who  con- 
tacted us  last  Sunday  with  glee  and  enthusi- 
asm indicating  the  fall  term  for  them  ends 
on  December  8  and  the  next  term  begins 
January  8.  One  has  no  exams  and  the  other 
has  one  exam  during  that  period. 

Now  I  am  quite  sure  if  a  person  was  at- 
tending medical  school  or  law  school  or  any- 
thing else  there  would  be  a  lengthy  series  of 
carefully  timetabled  examinations.  The  pro- 
fessors must  be  hard  put  indeed  to  keep  up 
with  their  heavy  and  growing  responsibilities. 
Yet  my  response  to  my  kids  was,  "Why 
don't  you  complain?"  or,  "why  don't  you 
insist  that  the  professors  are  paid  by  the 
lecture?  Why  should  you  be  looking  forward 
to  a  month  off  and  then  a  study  week  three 
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weeks  later  when  we  are  pumping  money 
into  the  post-secondary  system?"  Certainly, 
we  are  getting  complaints,  and  valid  com- 
plaints, that  our  universities  and  colleges  are 
not  adequately  supported.  Perhaps  if  one  goes 
by  the  levels  of  gargantuan  support  and  in- 
creases in  support  from  1967  through  to  1975, 
there  is  ample  room  to  complain.  Frankly, 
speaking  in  an  independent  capacity  in  such 
a  sensitive  area  I  am  very  much  concerned 
as  a  taxpayer  and  parent  that  my  kids  are 
not  getting  value  for  money. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Your  critic  says  they  are  under- 
funded. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  this  direction,  I  simply  in- 
dicate there  are  certain  perhaps  inadequately 
informed  portions  of  the  community.  In  this 
connection,  I  associate  myself  with  that  group 
who  feel  that  a  month  without  lectures  now 
and  a  study  week  later  on  is  too  much — and 
at  a  certain  other  provinoially  assisted  uni- 
versity I  helped  pay  fees  to,  a  study  week 
just  finished  back  in  November.  All  of  those 
things  are  great,  I  suppose,  and  contribute 
to  the  independence  of  the  student  concerned, 
which  of  course,  is  much  to  be  desired. 

It  also  contributes,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
reduction  in  certain  pressures  on  those  people 
who  have  a  larger  and  larger  share  in  the 
governments  and  administration  of  their  uni- 
versity. I  simply  say  and  give  notice  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  anybody  else  who  is  listen- 
ing, that  I  am  concerned  about  this.  I  will  no 
doubt  hear  from  some  of  the  people  who  are 
very  much  concerned  on  the  other  side.  I 
would  regret  that  my  remarks  be  miscon- 
strued to  mean  that  our  universities  are  over- 
funded. 

I  do  think  the  faculties  tend  to  take  a 
rather  unprogressive  view  in  some  of  these 
things.  As  well  as  the  initiatives  and  the 
well  known  and  often  reinforced  independ- 
ence that  the  faculties  and  universities  have, 
and  must  continue  to  have,  we  in  this  House 
still  provide  75  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  funds.  That  doesn't  mean  we  call  the 
tune,  but  we  can  express  our  concern  about 
the  level  of  activity  at  some  of  these 
provincially  funded  institutions,  which  I  now 
do. 

[4:15] 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Simply  to  clear  up 
one  or  two  points  which  were  raised  by  my 
honourable  colleague  from  Kitchener- Wilmot, 
perhaps  I  should  review  the  chronology  of 
this  bill. 

In  1971  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  was 
re-enacted.  Section  2(19)  of  that  bill  called 
for  a  review  to  be  tabled  in  the  Legislature 


within  two  years,  as  was  noted  by  my 
colleague. 

On  October  30,  1974,  the  governing  coun- 
cil review  was  sent  to  the  then  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  On  March  13, 
1975,  that  review  was  tabled  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. From  there  on  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  perception  of  the  chronology. 
It  is  my  information  that  in  October  1976 
the  governing  council  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  decided  to  initiate  an  external  re- 
view of  the  unicameral  system. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Two  years  later. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  October  1976.  In 
January  1977  they  established  the  terms  of 
reference  for  that  review  and  Dr.  Macdonald 
was  appointed  to  carry  it  out.  In  December 
1977  that  review  was  published.  As  the  mem- 
ber is  aware,  we  both  read  it  in  The  Varsity 
at  that  point.  In  July  1978  the  theological 
colleges  and  the  University  of  Toronto  signed 
the  memorandum  of  agreement.  On  October 
23,  we  introduced  the  bill. 

To  state  that  it  was  the  responsibility  only 
of  the  government  that  there  was  delay  in 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  would  be  entirely 
erroneous  because  there  were  other  factors 
involved  as  well. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  October  1974  to  November 
1976  is  a  two-year  delay. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  were  other 
factors  involved. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  the  government  was  afraid 
it  couldn't  get  the  bill  through. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  were  factors 
other  than  those  suggested  by  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  He  should  know  better 
than  to  argue  with  the  minister. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  thought  perhaps  the  minister 
could  share  the  other  factors  with  us  since 
she  was  so  positive  about  their  existence. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  other  point 
raised  by  my  colleague  from  Kitchener-Wil- 
mot  was  that  in  most  of  the  other  universities 
their  presidential  recommendation  is  required 
for  dismissal  of  academic  staff.  In  actual  fact 
that  is  true  in  terms  of  relative  numbers  be- 
cause it  is  required  in  nine  universities.  But 
in  five  universities  in  this  province  it  is  not 
required  at  all,  so  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  faculty  association  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  apparently  not  shared  universally, 
or  if  it  is,  I  fail  to  understand  why  indeed 
that  requirement  is  not  a  part  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  those  institutions. 

My  ooncern  about  the  suggestion  that  there 
be  an  amendment  to  this  specific  portion  of 
the   revision  to  the  act  is   that  this   recom- 
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mendation  was  an  integral  part  of  the  docu- 
ment which  was  approved  by  the  governing 
council  and  supported  totally  by  the  govern- 
ing council.  I  would  anticipate  that  any  re- 
vision or  amendment  to  that  would  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  governing  council  again 
for  its  approval  before  we  could  introduce  it 
into  the  House.  Unfortunately,  we  simply  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  that  period  of  time  if 
we  are  concerned,  particularly  about  the 
theological  institutions. 

The  question  of  parity  for  students  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  The  remarks  which  have 
been  made  I  shall  consider  very  seriously 
and  remember  very  carefully  because  this 
subject  will  arise  in  many  other  discussions 
that  we  have  with  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  and  other  bodies  related  to  the  post- 
secondary  institutions  within  our  province. 

1  would  remind  the  honourable  member 
that  parity  at  York  University  is  not  a  factor 
of  legislative  action.  It  was  established  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  that  university  which  is  entirely 
elected,  as  I  am  sure  he  is  aware.  That 
parity  was  established  as  a  result  of  that 
kind  of  structure  and  not  granted  by  this 
Legislature.  That  is  simply  one  example  of 
parity  which  has  been  established  in  a  specific 
kind  of  way  within  the  province  at  a  post- 
secondary  institution. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  board 
be  more  representative  of  the  community 
which  the  university  serves.  I  would  agree 
philosophically  that  the  board  of  any  institu- 
tion has  to  represent  the  community  which 
it  serves.  There  are  myriad  communities, 
however,  within  our  society. 

My  concern  would  be,  which  of  the  com- 
munities does  one  eliminate,  or  which  of  the 
communities  does  one  not  include  in  the 
representation  which  is  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  to  that  board  of 
governors?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
are  those  who  might  very  logically  anticipate 
that  they  would  have  membership  on  that 
board  and  might  not  in  fact  achieve  that 
membership  because  one  other  community 
had  to  be  served.  Therefore  the  wisest  thing 
to  do  is  continue  to  attempt  to  appoint  those 
who  may  be  drawn  from  a  community  but 
who  will  represent  the  entire  community 
rather  than  one  specific  sector  within  the 
general  society.  That,  of  course,  has  been  the 
philosophy  under  which  all  members  of  the 
board  of  governors  have  worked  so  ably  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  province  as  the 
governing  council  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

The  member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot  asked 
a  question  about  other  universities  and  other 


theological  institutions.  There  are  specific  con- 
ditions related  to  the  development  of  such 
an  arrangement  which  I  would  be  pleased  to 
submit  to  him  for  his  information  or  for 
transmission  to  the  university  which  is  con- 
cerned about  it.  I  don't  think  I  need  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  spelling  them  out 
at  this  point,  but  there  are  established  criteria 
which  that  university  perhaps  could  meet 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  urge  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  proceed  rapidly 
with  the  approval  of  this  bill  because,  in 
spite  of  its  long  pregnancy,  delivery  is  ab- 
solutely essential  and  required  to  be  carried 
out  before  that  most  important  natal  day 
of  the  year,  December  25.  I  would  hope 
members  of  this  House  will  support  me  in 
vigorous  passage  of  this  bill  in  record  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Vigorous? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Vigorous. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration    of    Bill    147,    An    Act    to 
amend  the  University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971. 
On  section  1 : 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  way  to  get  a  bit  more  informa- 
tion from  the  minister  about  the  delay  in 
the  presentation  of  this  bill.  I  wasn't  going 
to  pursue  it  but  she  was  so  definite  that  it 
could  not  have  been  brought  forward  before 
now  that  I  just  want  to  bring  to  her  atten- 
tion an  occasion  in  1975  when  I  was  still 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  A  well  revered 
leader  you  were.  You  should  have  so  re- 
mained. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  administrators  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  after  discussing  it  with 
the  minister  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, asked  me  to  attend  a  meeting,  it  might 
have  been  the  fact  that  Malim  Harding,  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  was  from  Brantford, 
and  we  had  a  very  interesting  discussion.  I 
got  the  distinct  impression  at  the  time  they 
were  already  a  bit  concerned  about  the  delay. 
While  they  were  far  too  sensitive  to  suggest 
it,  I  had  the  distinct  impression  that  since  we 
had  entered  into  a  minority  House  and  there 
were  one  or  two  small  matters  in  the  proposed 
bill  which  were  not  completely  acceptable  to 
all  parties  in  the  university  family,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  day  had  decided  that  maybe  he 
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shouldn't  push  it  through  or  bring  it  forward 
hastily  since  he  wasn't  going  to  be  able  to 
ensure  its  enactment  in  precisely  the  state  it 
was  presented. 

I'm  glad  to  say  the  minister  now,  who  still 
can't  ensure  anything  to  anybody  about  that, 
at  least  has  the  fortitude  to  present  the  bill 
in  a  form  such  as  this.  I  presume  it  will  be 
enacted  with  few,  if  any  changes.  But  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  her  what  else  has  been  delaying 
this  thing  except  the  chicken-hearted  attitude 
of  the  government— which  has  changed,  now 
that  she  is  the  minister. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  certainly  rise  to 
defend  this  government  from  any  such  accusa- 
tion. There  were,  I  gather  from  my  colleague, 
certain  recommendations  which  were  made  by 
certain  people  in  authority  at  that  institution 
which  provided  for  some  pause  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  presentation  of  this  bill  to  the  House. 
I  am  aware  that  I  heard  that  on  at  least  two 
or  three  occasions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  terms  of  the  1971  bill  the 
delays  were  in  at  least  one  sense  illegal,  were 
they  not? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  not  sure  they 
were  illegal.  The  1971  bill  required  a  review 
but  did  not  necessarily  require  amendments 
too.  'That  is  my  understanding.  Perhaps  I  may 
not  be  totally  correct  here,  but  it  was  my 
understanding  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Just  to  come  back  to  the  so- 
called  legality:  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
legality,  but  I  want  the  minister  to  recall 
something  that  was  said  by  John  White,  who 
was  the  minister  at  that  time.  The  whole  issue 
of  the  review  dealt  with  this  parity  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  governors  and  this 
is  what  John  White  said:  "When  this"  and 
he  is  referring  to  the  model  of  12  faculty  and 
eight  students— "is  combined  with  another 
amendment  which  I  will  be  offering  to  the 
Legislature  a  short  time  from  now,  that  the 
review  be  two  years  from  the  date  of  proc- 
lamation rather  than  five  years,  it  seems  to 
me  that  an  opportunity  will  be  given  in  the 
foreseeable  future  for  students  to  make  their 
case  again  to  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Legislature  committees." 

He  made  a  very  precise— he  said:  "Look, 
fellows,  don't  worry.  You've  given  in,  you've 
made  the  sacrifice,  but  I  am  making  you  a 
promise.  We  are  not  going  to  wait  five  years 
as  we  normally  would."  We  have  waited  six 
years,  seven  years.  "I'm  telling  you  we  are 
going  to  do  it  in  two  years."  He  said  "I'll 
even  put  it  in  the  legislation— I  will  enshrine 
it  in  the  law  that  there  will  be  a  review." 
Yet  nothing. 


This  business  about  the  university  finally 
deciding,  in  the  fall  of  1976,  we'd  better 
take  another  look  at  it;  I  don't  blame  them. 
They  put  their  first  proposal  before  the 
government  in  the  fall  of  1974,  two  years 
earlier.  The  government  has  done  nothing 
with  it.  It  is  no  wonder  they  wanted  to 
take  another  look  at  it.  I  still  think  you  are 
responsible  for  the  delay. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  have  a  dif- 
ferent opinion. 

Mr.  Pope:  So  what?  Let's  get  on  with  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  have  one  question,  simply 
for  clarification,  because  I  don't  understand 
why  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  in.  I  am  sure 
the  minister  has  a  reason. 

In  section  1(2)(1)  were  you  including  a 
definition  of  the  word  "student"?  According 
to  the  notes,  this  is  "to  clarify  that  'student' 
does  not  include  a  person  studying  at  the 
secondary  level." 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  problem  where  this 
kind  of  clarification  would  be  necessary. 
Could  the  minister  enlighten  me? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  have  been, 
as  you  are  aware,  certain  transitional-year 
programs  at  universities.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  was  to  ensure  that  those 
students  who  were  eligible  for  membership 
would  be  those  who  were  full-time  students 
in  the  university  undergraduate  program,  not 
in  the  transitional  year  program. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  So  therefore  the  transitional- 
year  student  is  not  deemed  to  be  a  full-time 
student  at  the  university,  is  that  the  in- 
terpretation? My  understanding  was  that  the 
purpose  of  the  transitional  year  was  to  offer 
the  program  within  the  university  setting  as 
opposed  to  in  a  secondary  school  setting,  for 
a  whole  range  of  social  reasons.  I  was  un- 
aware—if this  is  what  the  minister  is  now 
telling  me— they  are  not  considered  to  be  a 
student  at  the  university. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  the  honourable 
member  I  am  sure  is  aware,  they  are  funded 
in  a  slightly  different  manner  than  the 
students  within  the  whole  range  of  programs. 
But  it  is  an  experimental  program,  if  I  may 
say  so,  one  whose  existence  may  be  continued 
or  may  not  be.  It  is  being  examined  at  this 
point  and  this  is  related,  of  course,  to  the 
structure  of  the  secondary  school  within  the 
province  and  certain  matters  which  are  in- 
herent within  that. 

[4:30] 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  Madam  Minister,  with 
respect  to  that,  surely  where  mature  students 
were  being  involved  in  programs  on  entry 
into  university  those  programs  would  be  con- 
tinued, even  though  the  programs  which 
might  otherwise  be  available  for  younger 
people  at  the  secondary  school  level  might 
be  in  question.  Where  you  have  mature 
students,  they  are  going  to  be  continued 
anyway. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes.  And  you  are 
absolutely  right,  my  understanding  of  this 
was  erroneous,  since  the  section  I  gather  is 
defined  specifically  to  mean  students  who  are 
at  University  of  Toronto  Schools  and  those 
at  the  Institute  of  Child  Studies  specifically, 
rather  than  the  transitional  year. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Cooke  moves  that 
section  2(3)(b)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
adding  "and  shall  be  representative  of  the 
community  including  two  persons  recom- 
mended by  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour." 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  simply  feel  that  the  16  appointees 
from  the  government  have  not  been  represen- 
tative of  the  community.  I  think  an  important 
aspect  of  our  community,  labour  represen- 
tatives, have  not  been  adequately  represented 
on  the  governing  council.  I  believe  right 
now  there  are  no  labour  representatives 
although  in  the  past  there  have  been,  one 
at  each  time.  I  think  Lynn  Williams  and  Jim 
Gills  were  on  the  governing  council  at  one 
point  in  time. 

I  feel  that  the  other  sections,  the  students 
and  the  faculty  and  the  administration,  that 
are  on  the  governing  council  do  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  university  and  to  some 
extent  their  interest  is  in  keeping  the  status 
quo.  Therefore  to  a  large  extent  it's  up  to 
the  community  representatives  to  make  sure 
there  are  changes— and  I  reiterate  what  I 
said  earlier— changes  to  extend  the  acces- 
sibillty  of  universities  and  other  new  pro- 
grams that  will  make  it  easier  for  working 
class  and  low-income  students  to  get  into 
university,  it's  up  to  the  community  repre- 
sentatives to  push  for  that. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  indicate  to  the 
minister  or  the  members  of  the  assembly 
that  I  feel  just  low-income  people  should 
comprise  the  16  members.  Representatives 
from  business,  representatives  from  different 
professions  as  well  as  city  council  reps,  if 
that  became  necessary,  board  of  education 
reps,  teachers,  members  of  citizens'  groups 
as   well  as  labour  representatives   and  com- 


munity citizens'  group  reps  should  all  be 
among  the   16   government  appointees. 

In  this  amendment  we  specifically  point 
out  the  representatives  from  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour.  We  do  this  because 
we  feel  that  they  are  a  significant  group  in 
the  community  that  need  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  act  because  in  the  past  the  record 
of  the  government  is  such  that  they  have 
not  been  adequately  represented.  We  feel 
labour  has  not  been  adequately  represented 
on  the  governing  council,  therefore  they  are 
specifically  mentioned  and  the  other  section 
of  the  amendment  referring  to  "representa- 
tive of  the  community"  means  representatives 
from  community  groups  and  boards  and  so 
forth,  as  mentioned  before. 

I  hope  that  I  can  expect  support  from  the 
government   and   the   Liberal   Party. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Madam 
Minister,  I  support  the  principle  of  this 
amendment.  The  minister  will  recall  that  I 
spoke  at  some  length  to  that  principle  in 
my  opening  remarks. 

However,  for  the  reasons  which  the  min- 
ister herself  enunciated  I  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  one  particular  group  for 
specific  mention,  and  on  the  understanding 
that  I  mean  the  broader  community  as  I 
described  it,  I  would  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  further  amended  by  striking  out 
all  words  after  the  word  "community/'  so 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Cooke  would  now 
read:  "I  move  that  section  2(3)(b)  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  'and  shall  be 
representative  of  the  community'." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  honourable 
member  send  a  copy  of  the  amendment  to 
the  table? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just 
going  to  speak  briefly— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Riverside  was  on. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  was  going  to  speak 
to  this  amendment  too? 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  knew  that 
the  member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot  was  go- 
ing to  be  presenting  that  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  While  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
amendment  in  the  way  I  have  presented  it 
to  the  assembly,  rather  than  having  no 
amendment  to  the  section  passed,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  from  the 
member  for  Kitchen-Wilmot.  We  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  now  have  the  amend- 
ment   to    the    amendment:    Moved    by    Mr. 
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Sweeney    that    all    words    after    the    word 
"community"  be  struck  therefrom. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  appreciate  that  in  some 
ways  this  does  not  change  the  act  itself. 
The  purpose  of  my  colleague's  amendment, 
and  the  reason  I  support  what  I  think  is  the 
major  portion  of  the  amendment,  is  to  put 
on  record  that  the  government  is  responsible, 
clearly  responsible,  and  responsible  in  legis- 
lation, for  being  much  more  careful  about 
the  range  of  appointees  it  makes. 

I  can't  accept  what  the  minister  says, 
that  because  a  particular  man  or  woman 
happens  to  physically  live  in  this  community 
—whether  "this  community"  means  the  city 
or  the  Metro  area  or  what,  I  am  not  sure 
—therefore  they  can  speak  for  everybody  in 
the  community.  I  don't  accept  that.  I  think 
my  colleague  from  Windsor-Riverside  ably 
put  the  point  a  little  while  earlier  that  there 
are  constituent  bodies  out  in  that  community 
that  need  to  have  someone  speak  for  them. 
If  you  have  not  participated  in  that  par- 
ticular constituency,  I  don't  think  you  can 
speak  for  them. 

My  whole  thrust,  and  I  believe  that  of  my 
colleague,  is  to  ensure  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  that  we  put  the  minister  and  the 
government  on  notice  that  we  want  that 
kind  of  broad-based  representation.  If,  in 
fact,  they  don't  do  that,  then  they  can  be 
sure  that  we  are  going  to  refer  back  to  this 
section  of  the  act  at  some  future  date. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  am  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  for  an 
amendment  by  the  member  for  Kitchener- 
Wilmot  in  general  support  of  the  philosophy 
expressed  by  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Riverside,  I  think  the  amendments  which 
have  been  suggested  are  out  of  order,  because 
the  revised  bill  deals  only  with  the  term  of 
office  and  not  with  the  composition  of  the 
governing  council. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  suggested 
belongs  properly  not  in  the  section  mentioned 
but  in  section  2(2) (e)  of  the  act,  and  that 
section  is  not  in  the  process  of  being  amended 
under  this  revision. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Actually,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  minister's  amendment.  The  bill  is  an 
amending  bill.  The  minister  has  simply  in- 
dicated she  does  not  feel  it  is  in  order.  Pre- 
sumably we  will  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  you  have  had  a  little  advice  on 
that. 

The  argument  has  recurred  frequently; 
almost  every  time  a  university  bill  has  been 
before  the  House,  there  have  been  those, 
quite  uniformly  representing  the  NDP,  who 


have  felt  that  the  bill  ought  to  say  that  the 
appointments  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
the  various  boards  should  directly  represent 
groups  within  the  community.  The  amend- 
ment indicates  in  this  instance  that  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labour,  among  others, 
would  be  one  of  them. 

My  colleague  has  added  his  amendment  to 
that,  saying  we  are  not  calling  for  a  repre- 
sentative from  a  specific  group  but  simply 
adjuring  the  government  to  make  appoint- 
ments representative  of  the  community. 

Would  the  minister  perhaps  care  to  con- 
sider that,  either  to  assure  us  of  the  type 
of  appointments  she  and  her  predecessors 
have  and  will  make,  or  perhaps  even  to 
accept  the  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  I  would  have  difficulty  accepting 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  or  the 
amendment  as  suggested  by  i!he  member  for 
Windsor-Riverside,  since  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  order. 

I  should  like  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
I  have  had  for  many  years  some  concern  that 
institutions  which  are  established  by  the 
public  to  serve  society  should  be  governed 
by  a  council  or  a  board  which  is  in  large  part 
representative  of  that  society  which  it  is  to 
serve. 

The  concerns  expressed  here  so  well  by 
both  my  colleagues  will  be  kept  very  closely 
in  mind  in  the  actions  which  the  govern- 
ment will  take  to  augment  the  membership 
of  the  governing  council  df  the  University  of 
Toronto.  I  should  like  to  give  them  that 
assurance. 

I  do  not  think  1  can  accept  the  amendment, 
because  I  really  do  not  think  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: Would  you  be  prepared  to  indicate 
whether  you  think  we  should  pursue  this?  If 
it's  out  of  order,  we  might  as  well- 
Mr.  Hennessy:  You're  always  out  of  order. 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  section  is 
2(2) (c)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Act, 
1971,  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  act 
which  we  are  debating  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Rather  than  discuss  this 
further  at  the  moment  as  to  whether  or  not 
it's  in  order,  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right 
to  review  the  situation  and  the  precedent  here 
in  the  past.  It  should  not  take  me  too  long. 
If  the  committee  would  agree  to  continue,  I 
think  there  is  another  amendment. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Before  you  make  your  ruling, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  comment  that 
this  section  clearly  is  talking  about  appoint- 
ments by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
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cil;  while  it  does  refer  to  the  term  of  office,  it 
still  does  refer  to  the  appointments.  We 
simply  are  adding  a  section  which  says  those 
appointments  that  are  for  a  three-year  term 
must  be  representative  of  the  community.  I 
cannot  see  how  the  minister  can  say  that  is 
out  of  order. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  If  I  may,  the  de- 
finition of  the  composition  of  the  board  is  not 
a  part  of  the  section  that  is  being  amended 
at  this  time.  Section  2(2) (c)  is  where  the 
definition  of  the  composition  occurs,  and 
that  is  where  that  amendment  would  most 
appropriately  be  placed. 

This  is  related  specifically  to  the  term  of 
the  appointment. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  May  I  please  disagree  with 
the  minister?  The  note  clearly  says  new  sub- 
section 3(a)  comes  under  section  2(2)  of  the 
act,  which  deals  with  appointments. 

It  may  not  have  been  the  minister's  in- 
tention to  deal  with  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments but  the  fact  remains,  if  we  are  dealing 
with  section  2(2)  of  the  act,  then  it  is  quite 
proper  for  my  colleague  to  make  another 
amendment,  because  we  are  dealing  with  that 
very  section  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  committee  is  agree- 
able, I  will  reserve  the  right  for  a  short  period 
of  time  to  make  that  decision. 

Is  there  anything  further  on  this  section? 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  another  amendment 
to  this  section. 

Mr.  Cooke  moves  that  section  2  (5)(b)  of 
the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

"(b)  appoint,  promote,  suspend  and  re- 
move members  of  the  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative staffs  of  the  university  and  all  such 
other  officers  and  employees,  including  pro 
tempore  staff  appointments,  as  the  governing 
council  considers  necessary  or  advisable  for 
the  purpose  of  the  university  or  University 
College,  but  no  member  of  the  teaching  or 
administrative  staffs  except  the  president  shall 
be  appointed  or  promoted  unless  recom- 
mended by  the  president  or  such  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  university  desig- 
nated therefor  by  the  president  under  section 
5(4)(a),  and  no  member  of  the  teaching  or 
administrative  staffs  except  the  president  shall 
be  suspended  or  removed  unless  recommend- 
ed by  the  president." 
[4:45] 

Mr.  Cooke:  This  amendment  goes  part 
way  to  meeting  the  objective  of  the  original 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  provide 
that  the  president  can  delegate  his  authority 
to  promote  or  hire  staff  to  someone  else  in 
the  university,  but  the  responsibility  for  firing 


or  for  suspension  would  still  remain  with  the 
president  of  the  university.  Although,  in  prac- 
tice, I  think  the  minister  would  agree  there 
will  be  a  delegation  but  the  final  approval 
and  responsibility  will  still  remain  with  the 
president  of  the  university. 

As  the  minister  has  said  in  her  opening 
remarks,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  university  to 
keep  this  type  of  administrative  procedure  in 
place,  but  they  want  the  amendment  to  the 
act.  I  don't  quite  understand  why  the  uni- 
versity needs  the  amendment. 

I  fear  that  in  the  future  this  amendment 
will  be  enacted  and  there  will  be  changes  in 
the  administration  and  the  president  will 
delegate  the  authority  to  suspend  or  to  termi- 
nate employment  of  staff.  Although  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  is  a  large  institution,  I 
really  don't  think  it's  that  large  a  task  to 
ask  the  president  to  make  the  final  approval 
of  the  firing  or  the  suspension  of  staff. 

I  understand— as  the  minister  is  talking  to 
someone  in  the  gallery— that  she  disagrees 
with  that.  Administrative  procedures  can  be 
put  in  place  whereby  the  actual  work  and 
the  actual  recommendation  can  be  made  from 
someone  else  on  the  staff.  The  responsibility 
in  law  and  in  legislation  should  still  remain 
with  the  president  in  order  to  protect  some 
of  the  concerns  that  have  been  enunciated  by 
the  faculty  and  in  order  to  preserve  fully  the 
academic  freedom  the  faculty  is  concerned 
about  and  about  which  I  also  have  some 
concerns. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  In  my  opening  statement  the 
minister  will  recall  I  encouraged  her  to  make 
this  particular  change  because  she  had  as- 
sured us  the  president  and  the  governing 
council  had  no  intention  of  using  this  particu- 
lar section.  If  I  recall  correctly,  when  she 
came  back  the  issue  she  raised  with  that  of 
the  process  rather  than  the  product.  In  my 
judgement  she  seemed  to  be  unduly  con- 
cerned with  the  way  in  which  this  particular 
amendment  is  being  brought  forward. 

The  governing  council  had  made  one  sub- 
mission to  you  and  here  you  have  another 
constituent  body  within  the  university  making 
a  different  kind  of  submission  to  you.  Surely, 
in  a  situation  like  this,  the  issue  itself  is  what 
is  paramount.  The  process  is  important.  I 
accept  that  premise.  I  accept  the  concern 
you  have  expressed  that  we  don't  want  to 
have  constituent  bodies  with  the  universities 
making  an  end  run  around  the  governing 
oouncil.  I  think  that's  an  important  principle 
too. 

J  accept  the  premise  you've  put  forward 
that  the  faculty  ought  to  have  done  some- 
thing earlier.  They  should  have  known  better 
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or  whatever  other  expression  you  want  to 
use.  That's  right.  You're  right.  They  were 
clearly  at  fault  in  not  catching  this  earlier. 
In  no  way  am  I  trying  to  defend  that  fault, 
but  I  would  raise  with  you  the  issue  itself. 
Let's  go  through  it. 

The  student  body  is  not  unduly  concerned 
about  making  this  change.  The  governing 
council  is  not  unduly  concerned  with  the 
change  itself.  Even  the  president  has  pointed 
out  he  is  not  unduly  concerned  with  the 
change.  The  major  objection,  even  from  those 
bodies,  is  with  the  procedure  being  used  to 
get  this  change. 

But  there  is  one  constituent  body  that  is 
very  concerned.  That's  the  faculty.  Here  we 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  faculty  members 
who  have  a  deep  sense  of  concern  and  who 
have  expressed  it  the  best  way  they  know 
how,  albeit  a  little  late.  We  have  all  the 
other  constituent  bodies  which  are  willing, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  accept  this  kind  of 
amendment,  or  to  give  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  never  use  it  anyway.  They  are  upset 
by  the  process. 

I  have  to  ask  you  where  does  the  balance 
Me?  Surely  it  lies  with  that  one  constituent 
group  that  has  a  deep  personal  involvement 
type'  of  concern  as  opposed  to  the  other  con- 
stituent bodies  that  are  upset  by  the  process. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  have  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  type  of  amendment  or 
some  other  amendment  that  the  minister 
would  want  to  bring  forward  which  does  the 
same  thing.  I  would  be  prepared  to  support 
that  as  well.  I  am  trying  to  concentrate  on 
the  issue  that  we  are  dealing  with,  rather 
than  the  process. 

Let's  not  forget  one  other  point.  It's  easy 
to  say  that  this  particular  amendment,  the 
one  that  is  in  the  bill  now,  was  brought  for- 
ward as  early  as  October  1974.  But  let's  not 
forget  the  history  we  discussed  earlier.  That 
thing  has  been  hanging  in  the  air  and  dan- 
gling and  it  looked  as  if  nobody  was  going  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

I  would  have  to  admit  I  was  really  quite 
surprised  when  you  brought  this  bill  for- 
ward with  the  dispatch  you  did.  I  say  that 
quite  frankly  and  quite  openly.  I  wasn't 
prepared  for  it.  I  had  been  speaking  to 
your  predecessor,  as  1  said  before,  every 
spring  and  every  fall,  saying,  "When  are  we 
going  to  get  this  darn  thing?"  I  had  prac- 
tically given  up  on  it.  Yet  you  have  moved 
with  relative  speed  and  dispatch.  I  compli- 
ment you  on  that  and  I  know  some  of  the 
reasons  why  you  have  done  it.  But  it  isn't 
hard  to  understand  that  the  faculty  associa- 
tion  could   have   been   caught   off   guard.   I 


think  we  will  both  admit  it  wasn't  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  on  their  part. 

They  were  caught  off  guard  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  you  made  the  announcement  four 
weeks  ago  that  you  were  going  to  bring  it 
forward,  but  that  you  then  very  quickly 
actually  laid  the  bill  on  our  desks.  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  fact  they  were  caught. 
They  should  have  known  better  and  they 
should  have  acted  earlier,  but  surely  in  this 
Legislature  in  other  pieces  of  legislation  we 
have  taken  that  human  element  into  consid- 
eration. I  would  only  ask  that  you  be  less 
concerned  in  this  instance  with  the  process 
and  more  concerned  with  a  very  important 
issue  that  is  truly  important  to  one  group 
and  really  not  that  important  to  the  others. 

I  can  say  on  this  point  I  have  spoken  to 
students  and  I  have  spoken  to  the  governing 
council.  They  have  both  said  to  me  they  are 
upset  with  thlis  type  of  amendment,  mainly 
because  of  the  process  that  is  being  used  as 
opposed  to  the  basic  issue  itself,  particularly 
when  it  was  drawn  to  their  attention  that 
we  are  not  denying  the  president  the  right 
to  delegate  in  every  other  situation  except 
suspension  and  dismissal. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  this  is  going  to 
happen  relatively  infrequently.  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  used  that  often.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  chief  executive  officer  of  that  in- 
stitution being  over-burdened  with  this  kind 
of  work.  In  many  other  situations,  as  you 
yourself  described,  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  all  the  non-academic  people  in  the  uni- 
versity that  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  We  have 
already  agreed  with  you  on  that.  This  is  not 
going  to  happen  very  often.  The  president 
said,  "I  don't  intend  to  delegate  anyway/* 
The  council  has  said,  "We  don't  intend  to 
allow  it  to  be  delegated  anyway."  It  is  a  small 
point.  It  really  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  would  suggest  to  you,  it 
is  unnecessarily  going  to  upset  the  faculty 
associations  all  across  this  province.  It  just 
is  not  worth  it,  in  my  judgement. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  sure  that  the 
honourable  member's  judgement  is  excellent. 
In  my  judgement  the  University  of  Toronto 
faculty  association  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  amendment  which  has  been 
suggested.  I  think  they  are  unduly  concerned 
because  the  basis  of  their  argument  is  mis- 
taken; they  have  not  really  examined  the 
process  which  did  go  on  back  in  1941.  They 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  at  this  point  that 
it  would  require  the  presence  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  president  to  ensure  that  any  dis- 
missal would  be  carried  out. 
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I  think  it  is  absolutely  unreasonable  to 
produce  this  amendment,  which  would  make 
the  president  responsible  for  every  single 
dismissal  in  person.  That  is  an  incredible 
amount  of  responsibility  and  extra  weight  to 
put  on  the  president  of  an  institution  as  large 
as  the  University  of  Toronto  with  a  non- 
academic  staff  as  large  as  they  have  there. 

The  president  has  suggested  and  the  gov- 
erning council  has  agreed  that  the  delegation 
of  authority  for  dismissal  for  the  academic 
staff  will  not  occur.  I  think  we  have  to  accept 
the  word  of  that  president,  a  president  who 
has  served  the  people  of  this  province  already 
with  distinction  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
I'm  sure  in  his  tenure  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

This  whole  matter  was  examined  carefully. 
A  policy  on  appointments,  remunerations, 
suspensions  and  removals  was  developed  by 
the  governing  council  and  was  agreed  to  by 
all  members  thereof.  It  is  therefore,  I  think, 
entirely  wrong  to  introduce  at  this  point,  on 
the  basis  of  an  argument  which  cannot  really 
be  totally  and  vigorously  supported,  an 
amendment  which  would  burden  the  presi- 
dent with  responsibilities  which  I  think  are 
quite  inappropriate  for  the  president  of  such 
an  institution. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  rise  to  support  this  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  deals  with  a  very 
important  principle— namely  the  protection  of 
academic  freedom  and  the  livelihood  of 
people  who  work  in  universities. 

The  minister  says  she  would  not  proceed 
with  the  clause  in  question  if  she  thought 
academic  freedom  would  be  jeopardized  in 
any  way.  I  say  to  her  this  is  a  judgement  call. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  think  my  judge- 
ment is  at  least  as  good  as  yours. 

Ms.  Bryden:  The  faculty  association  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  as  recently  as  Novem- 
ber 21  of  this  year,  in  a  letter  to  the  min- 
ister, stated  that  this  clause  "poses  an  ex- 
tremely serious  potential  threat  to  academic 
freedom  at  the  universities/'  If  the  minister 
questions  this  statement  of  the  faculty  asso- 
ciation, she  should  have  referred  the  bill  to 
a  standing  committee  where  the  faculty  asso- 
ciation could  have  come  and  debated  the 
question  with  her,  but  that  did  not  happen. 

Several  members  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
including  the  member  for  Windsor-Riverside 
who  moved  the  amendment,  feel  that  this 
clause,  unamended,  does  constitute  a  danger 
to  academic  freedom.  That  is  why  we  feel  this 
amendment  is  essential  at  this  time.  When 
you  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  academic 
freedom,  you  are  dealing  with  the  very 
foundation  stone  of  our  democracy  and  our 


educational  system.  When  you  are  dealing 
with  the  powers  to  suspend  or  fire,  you  are 
dealing  with  a  person's  livelihood.  It  is  an 
area  which  is  so  sensitive  you  should  have 
fail-safe  legislation.  That  is  all  that  we  are 
asking  for. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  delegation  of 
authority  in  the  broad  areas  of  promotions 
and  appointments  which  affect  a  great  many 
people.  It  makes  sense  in  a  large  organization. 
What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  limitation  of  that 
delegation  of  power  when  one  gets  into  the 
sensitive  areas  of  firing  or  suspension.  We 
submit,  as  the  member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot 
has,  that  there  will  not  be  a  great  number  of 
cases  which  will  come  under  this  particular 
amendment.  It  will  not  be  too  onerous  a  job  to 
leave  the  final  responsibility  in  the  president's 
hands  in  those  cases. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  president  may 
not  have  people  who  work  for  him  investi- 
gate cases  and  study  cases  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  him.  But  the  final  authority  in 
such  a  sensitive  area  should  remain  with  the 
president. 

The  minister  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
anticipating  how  an  improper  recommenda- 
tion by  a  delegated  person  could  be  corrected 
or  reversed.  Our  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  such  a  recommendation  or 
of  any  infringement  on  academic  freedom  by 
the  actions  of  a  delegate.  The  responsibility 
would  remain  with  the  president. 
[5:00] 

The  minister  says  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  does  not  intend  to  use 
the  delegation  authority  for  suspension  or 
removal  of  academic  staff  and  has  so  informed 
the  faculty  association.  If  this  is  the  case,  why 
does  the  minister  object  to  our  amendment? 
It  simply  recognizes  the  status  quo  for  aca- 
demic staff  and  eliminates  any  discrimination 
in  treatment  between  academic  and  adminis- 
trative staff  regarding  firings  or  suspensions. 
I  fail  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence in  treatment  of  the  two  classes  of  staff 
at  the  university. 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  ask  the  minis- 
ter to  reconsider  her  position  and  to  accept 
the  amendment  which,  presumably,  will  not 
change  What  the  president  has  said  will  go 
on  at  the  university  in  the  future  and  has 
gone  on  in  the  past;  namely,  that  no  firing 
or  suspension  will  take  place  without  his  ap- 
proval, and  which  will  simply  give  equal  treat- 
ment to  tihe  academic  and  administrative  staff 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  really  surprised  that  this 
controversy  has  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.   After  all,   there  have  been  negotia- 
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tions,  as  we  have  already  discussed,  for 
years.  It  could  be  that  no  amendment  is 
necessary  at  all.  If  I  understand  this  cor- 
rectly, there  is  no  objection  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  to  the  president's 
keeping  the  responsibility,  which  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  want  to  relinquish,  of  being 
the  final  authority  for  the  suspension  or  any- 
thing else  having  to  do  with  the  academic 
and  top  administrative  staff. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment  that 
requires  him  to  approve  the  dismissal  of  a 
sweeper  or  somebody  like  that. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Oh,  yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  a  misunderstanding 
here.  While  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
minister,  I  also  have  in  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot.  Actually,  I 
have  never  really  noticed  tremendous  waves 
of  layoffs  at  any  of  the  universities,  but  the 
ones  that  are  difficult  are  the  ones  that  in- 
volve the  academic  staff  in  anything  that 
might  interfere  with  their  tenure  or  hopes 
for  tenure.  That  is  obviously  where  the 
president,  in  his  judgement,  must  be  the 
final  authority. 

We  don't  want  to  interfere  with  that  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  representatives  of  the 
university  don't  want  that  interfered  with 
either.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  amend^- 
ment  that  I  am  aware  of  that  means  that  the 
president  has  to  make  all  the  final  decisions 
on  every  person  at  every  level. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  precisely 
what  it  says. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  would  certainly  help  to  clear  it  up  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  my  feeling  is  that 
I  would  support  my  colleague  from 
Kitchener-Wilmot.  Since  this  is  an  amend- 
ment from  our  colleagues  to  the  left,  if  that 
happens,  there  is  not  much  sense  putting 
ourselves  through  too  much,  as  long  as  we 
know  what  it  means. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  think  the  honour- 
able members  should  be  aware  that  the 
policy  on  appointments,  remuneration,  sus- 
pensions and  removals,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped and  agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the 
governing  council,  is  specific  about  the 
classifications  and  the  groups  for  which  the 
direct  presence  of  the  presidential  decision 
must  be  a  part. 

The  appointments  of  principals,  deans, 
associate  deans,  directors  of  academic  divi- 
sions, directors  of  centres  and  institutes  and 
chairmen  of  departments  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  president  to  the  academic 
affairs  committee  for  approval  and  then  re- 
ported to  the  governing  council.  This  mechan- 


ism is  exactly  the  same  in  reverse  for  dis- 
missal of  all  of  those  individuals. 

There  are  certain  ranks  of  perhaps  the 
lesser  academic  staff  for  which  I  think  the 
president  should  have  the  capability  to  dele- 
gate authority  in  terms  of  their  hiring  or 
their  dismissal.  The  director  of  that  division 
or  that  area  of  responsibility  within  the 
university  should  surely  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  hiring  and  for  firing  in  his  own 
academic  field  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
purposes  and  the  objectives  of  that  course  of 
learning  are  being  pursued  properly.  The 
president  may  not  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  that  specific 
course  and  would  require  the  support  or  the 
decision  of  the  director. 

'Surely  that  is  not  an  unusual  recommenda- 
tion to  make  about  those  who  are  chairmen 
of  departments  in  certain  areas.  For  the 
appointment  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  within  the  various 
divisions  of  the  university  the  principal  must 
have  direct  and  specific  authority.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  president  has  suggested 
should  be  retained  and  this  is  what  has  been 
established  in  this  policy  paper  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  entire  governing 
council. 

iSurely  I  think  with  that  kind  of  agreement 
we  could  support  the  decision  which  has 
been  made. 

'Mr.  Sweeney:  Madam  Minister,  if  I  can 
go  back  to  square  one,  the  section  of  the  act 
we're  dealing  with  represents  the  powers 
and  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  board 
of  governors,  right? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Right. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  This  particular  section  we 
are  now  debating  says,  as  I  interpret  it,  that 
the  board  of  governors  makes  these  decisions, 
appoints,  promotes,  suspends,  et  cetera— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  On  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  —on  the  advice  or  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president,  as  the 
present  act  sits.  The  change  we  are  making, 
if  I  follow  it  correctly,  is  that  the  president 
now  has  the  power  to  delegate  to  someone 
else,  with  the  approval  of  the  governing 
council,  any  of  those  duties:  the  power  to 
appoint,  promote,  suspend,  remove— all  the 
way  down  the  line.  The  amendment  we  are 
proposing,  which  I  am  supporting,  says  all 
of  those  stand.  We're  not  going  to  change 
any  of  them.  The  president  still,  with  the 
approval  of  the  governing  council,  delegates 
all  those  responsibilities  to  someone  else.  He 
can  still  do  that,  with  one  simple  exception: 
the  power  to  recommend  to  suspend  or  dis- 
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miss.  Just  that  one,  nothing  else,  must  be 
retained  by  the  president  himself.  He  can't 
delegate  that. 

Hon.  Miss   Stephenson:   For  everybody. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  That's  the  only  issue  we're 
dealing  with.  We're  only  dealing  with  aca- 
demic staff  and  the  top  administrative  staff. 
That's   what  we're  talking  about. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  not  what 
this  says. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
we  are  overburdening  the  president  with  all 
of  these  decisions;  we  are  not.  We  are  simply 
saying  that  whatever  you  call  that  paper, 
the  decision  by  the  governing  council,  be 
put  in  here  anyway. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  policy  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  There  is  no  dispute  between 
what  they  have  already  decided  they  are 
going  to  do  and  what  we're  suggesting 
should  be  in  here.  There  is  no  dispute. 
There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  what  in  fact 
is  going  to  happen.  The  only  disagreement 
we  seem  to  have  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  put  it  in  the  legislation. 

May  I  say,  Madam  Minister,  because  you 
raised  it,  in  no  way  are  my  remarks  to  be 
interpreted  as  having  any  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  governing  council  or  in  the  president. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  didn't  suggest 
they  were. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  No,  but  you  raised  the  issue. 
You  raised  it  and  I  wanted  to  put  that  on 
the  record.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that  what- 
soever.* I  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  that 
kind  of  personal  discussion. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  can  only  say  that 
the  information  I  have  would  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  both  the  governing  council  and 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
feel  strongly  that  a  measure  of  capability 
for  delegation  is  required  under  this  act. 
Indeed,  in  the  special  circumstances  of  such 
a  large  institution  this  power  of  delegation 
must  be  available.  I  do  believe  we  can  trust 
the  integrity  of  both  the  governing  council 
and  that  president  to  ensure  that  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  president  has  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It's 
impossible  for  me  to  accept  that  amendment 
since  in  fact  it  covers,  as  far  as  dismissal, 
suspension  or  removal  is  concerned,  every 
single  member  of  staff  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  which  is  thousands  of  people.  That's 
exactly  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  remarks  of  the  minister 
are  complete  nonsense.  While  the  amend- 
ment does  what  she  says,  the  minister  knows 


as  well  as  I  do  that  in  practice  what  will 
happen  will  be  that  the  responsibility  will 
be  delegated,  but  the  final  responsibility  for 
approval  in  suspensions  or  removal  will  lie 
with  the  president  of  the  university.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

The  same  procedure  was  in  effect  when  I 
was  at  the  Windsor  Board  of  Education. 
Any  staff  that  was  let  go  by  the  Windsor 
Board  of  Education  was  recommended  by 
the  director  of  education  to  the  board,  and 
it  had  to  be  recommended  first. 

The  same  thing  is  in  effect  when  you  want 
to  appoint  a  director  of  education.  The  local 
board  of  education  actually  does  the  inter- 
viewing and  makes  the  choice  and  makes  a 
recommendation  to  the  minister,  but  you 
have  to  make  the  final  approval. 

It  is  no  different  than  what  is  in  place  in 
many  other  statutes  and  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion already  under  the  province.  To  try  to 
make  out  the  president  will  have  to  go  out 
and  supervise  the  caretakers  at  the  univer- 
sity and  make  a  decision  himself  as  to 
whether  that  person  should  be  removed  or 
suspended  is  complete  nonsense  and  you 
know  it. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That's  exactly  what 
you  are  saying  in  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
the  amendment? 

Is  the  committee  ready  for  the  amend- 
ment? 

Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  cannot  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  will  say 
aye. 

All  those  opposed  will  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  then  revert  to  the 
previous  amendment. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Chairman,  after  speaking 
with  legislative  counsel  I  have  a  revised 
version  of  that  amendment  which  I  think 
can  be  ruled  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  honourable  mem- 
ber wish  to  withdraw  the  original  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cooke:  Yes.  I  withdraw  the  original 
amendment  and  will  present  one  which  I 
think  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  for 
Kitchener- Wilmot  withdraw  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
haven't  seen  anything  yet. 
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Mr.  Cooke:  I  am  sure  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  it.  It  incorporates  your  ideas  also. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  will  trust  my  colleague — 
until  I  see  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kitchener- 
Wilmot  and  the  member  for  Windsor-River- 
side have  withdrawn  the  amendment  and 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment.  The  new 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cooke  moves  that  section  2(6)(b)  of 
the  act  as  referred  to  in  section  2(3)  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  "and  shall  be 
representative  of  the  community." 

Mr.  Pope:  No  way,  that  is  out  of  order.  No 
way. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  do  you  mean  it  is  out 
of  order? 

Mr.  Pope:  It  is  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  read  the  bill? 
Mr.  Pope:  Yes.  It  is  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Foulds:  When  you  get  to  be  chairman 
you  can  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  simply  like  to  point 
out  to  you  that  by  withdrawing  the  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
and  replacing  it  with  the  words  you  have  now 
read,  to  us,  you  have  essentially  what  my 
colleague  from  Kitchener- Wilmot  put  forward 
as  his  amendment  to  the  amendment.  So  from 
the  first  go-round,  what  was  the  initiative  of 
my  colleague  now  becomes  the  initiative  of 
the  member  for  Windsor-Riverside.  And  that 
is  fine. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  would  be  pleased  to  add  on 
another  section. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sure  the  minister  will 
agree  with  me  it  is  an  extremely  valuable 
concept  that  the  appointment  be  representa- 
tive of  the  community.  One  of  the  nice  things 
we  might  do  is  just  have  her  accept  it,  since 
she  has  been  telling  us  how  representative 
the  appointments  have  been.  The  advice  she 
is  getting  is  good. 

Do  you  accept  it? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Pope:  On  a  point  of  order.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  you  ruling  on  whether  or  not  that 
amendment  is  in  order? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Have  you  ruled  it 
is  in  order?  It  is  exactly  the  same  amend- 
ment as  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Nobody  has  challenged  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  just  placed  the  amend- 
ment and  no  one  got  up  on  a  point  of  order 
suggesting  that  it  was  out  of  order. 


Mr.  Pope:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  am  raising 
that  matter  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments? 
Madam  Minister. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
suggested  that  you  would  rule  on  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  original  amendment,  which 
bears  striking  similarity  to  the  second  amend- 
ment, was  indeed  out  of  order.  Have  you 
made  your  decision  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  previous  amendment 
was  withdrawn.  This  is  a  new  amendment 
and  if  anyone  wishes  to  speak  to  the  point — 
Madam  Minister? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  guess  I  was  not 
paying  full  attention  at  the  time  this  was 
happening,  but  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  precisely  the  same  amendment,  slightly  re- 
worded, and  that  it  is  again  out  of  order  in 
this  place. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
the  amendment? 

The  member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  would  have  to  reiterate  a 
point  I  have  made  earlier  since  you  are  being 
asked  to  rule  on  it.  The  section  of  the  act  we 
are  dealing  with,  section  2(2)  deals  with  the 
composition  of  the  governing  council.  The 
notes  in  this  bill  on  section  2  relate  to  section 
2(2)  of  the  act.  Now  I  fail  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  say  that  when  the  minister  brings 
in  a  bill  that  somehow  amends  section  2(2) 
of  the  act  that  we  do  not  have  the  right  to 
further  amend  section  2(2)  of  the  act.  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense.  If  that  section 
weren't  even  in  it  I  could  understand  it,  but 
it  is  there. 

Mr.  Pope:  With  respect,  the  amendment  is 
out  of  order.  The  true  purpose  of  the  amende 
ment  moved  by  the  minister  deals  with  the 
term  and  this  amendment  proposes  to  deal 
with  a  completely  separate  matter. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  submit  to  you  that 
this  amendment  is  in  order  and  I  would  cite 
as  a  precedent  an  amendment  put  forward  by 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Oakwood 
(Mr.  Grande),  to  the  amendment  to  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  Act  which  we  debated  on 
Thursday  last,  I  believe.  At  that  time  a 
similar  amendment  was  put  which  was  not 
challenged  by  any  of  the  people  in  the 
House  at  the  time.  It  dealt  with  the  com- 
position as  this  deals  with  the  composition. 
I  would  cite  that  as  a  parallel  and  an  ex- 
ample and  although  at  that  point  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  it  was  not,  with  due 
respect,  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Pope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  pre- 
cedent.   I   believe   it   was   you,    Mr.    Chair- 
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man,  who,  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
makeup  of  the  racing  commission  when  we 
were  considering  the  Ontario  Racing  Com- 
mission Act,  ruled'  precisely  such  an  amend- 
ment out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  We  are  not  dealing  with 
horse  races,  we  are  dealing  with  universi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Pope:  Why  don't  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Attending  university  today 
is  like  a  horse  race  though. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  further  com- 
ments, the  amendment  placed  by  Mr.  Cooke 
is  before  the  committee;  an  amendment  to 
section  2(3)(b).  As  I  look  over  the  section  2 
before  the  committee,  I  look  at  2(b)  and  I 
see  that  the  bill  already  is  amended  and 
sets  out  the  determining  factors  for  the 
composition  of  the  board  and  also  who  will 
make  the  appointments.  I  am  going  to  have 
to  rule  that  this  amendment  is  in  order. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  If  I  may  return  to 
section  5(4a),  the  subsection  which  has  to 
do  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  have  another  question  on 
section  2  before  we  leave  it.  Have  we  agreed 
to  that  section.? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  am  referring  to  section 
2(5)(nd)  on  page  four  of  the  bill.  In  the  last 
three  lines  are  the  new  words,  "combine  trust 
moneys  belonging  to  various  trusts  in  its  care 
into  a  common  trust  fund." 

The  minister  will  recall  that  we  had  a 
major  problem  involving  trust  funds  at  Scar- 
borough College,  part  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  specifically  dealing  with  student 
trust  funds  and  various  student  funds.  There 
was  a  report  commissioned  by  the  minister's 
predecessor  dealing  with  that  entire  issue. 
I  am  wondering  if  this  particular  change  in- 
corporates that  particular  problem  and  is 
the  response  to  that  particular  problem;  or 
does  it  not  deal  with  it  at  all? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I'm  sorry,  I  can't 
answer  that  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Well,  if  the  minister  can't 
answer  it,  she  can't  answer  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  push  it,  it  is  just  that 
the  particular  issue  I  mentioned,  and  I  am 
sure  the  minister  is  familiar  with  it,  is  of  such 
recent  happening.  Since  it  caused  so  much 
consternation,  not  only  at  Scarborough 
College  but  at  the  administrative  offices  of 
the    university   itself,    in    terms    of   financial 


affairs,  I  would  have  expected  that  while 
such  an  amendment  as  this  was  taking  place, 
they  would  have  taken  that  factor  into  con- 
sideration. 

I  raised  the  question  only  because,  to  my 
way  of  reading  it,  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  covered.  That  is 
my  only  reason  for  raising  it.  If  the  minister 
is  unable  to  deal  with  it  now,  perhaps  at  a 
fairly  early  time  she  might  take  a  look  at 
it  and  see  whether  or  not  it  could  be.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  see  that  repeated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  2  as  amended 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Still  dealing  with  section 
2(8)  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  section 
2(19)  of  the  existing  act— that  is  the  section 
which  said  there  would  have  to  be  a  review 
within  two  years.  Since  the  minister  has 
specifically  referred  to  t!he  Macdonald  report, 
I  would  point  out  to  her  that  in  subsection 
15  of  the  summary  of  that  report  the  follow- 
ing words  are  printed:  "No  change  be  made 
in  the  representational  composition  of  the 
governing  council,  and  that  this  topic  not  be 
reviewed  further  for  at  least  five  years." 

I  am  not  necessarily  supporting  that.  The 
question  I  want  to  raise  to  the  minister  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  whatsoever. 
You  are  repealing  section  2(19)  which  calls  for 
a  review  within  two  years— and  we  all  know 
why— but  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  the 
bill  which  would  call  for  a  review  within 
any  period  of  time.  I  am  wondering  if  that 
is  an  oversight,  whether  the  recommendation 
of  John  Macdonald  is  not  agreed  to,  or  what 
the  situation  is. 

I  think  the  issue  of  representation,  as  we 
discussed  it  earlier  in  the  opening  remarks, 
is  still  an  issue.  I  would  feel,  Madam  Minis- 
ter, that  some  mention  should  be  made  of 
this. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Macdonald  is  most 
certainly  accepted  by  the  governing  council 
and  will  be  adhered  to.  The  span  suggested 
by  Dr.  Macdonald  was  five  years,  but  is  it 
totally  appropriate  to  include  that  kind  of 
suggested  action,  or  action  that  will  be 
pursued  within  the  bill,  which  governs  the 
function  of  the  governing  council  of  the 
University  of  Toronto?  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  bill,  since 
it  is  the  governing  council's  intention  to 
review  it  in  five  years,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  agree  with  something  which 
the  minister  left  unspoken,  that  even  though 
there  was  a  section  in  the  former  bill  which 
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said  there  must  be  a  review  within  two  years 
and,  in  fact,  as  far  as  this  Legislature  is  con- 
cerned, such  a  review  did  not  take  place  for 
six,  almost  seven  years,  then  maybe  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  whether  we  put 
it  in  or  not.  Perhaps  just  having  this  little 
dialogue  in  the  Hansard  report  will  put  the 
minister,  the  ministry  and  the  university  on 
notice  that  this  needs  to  be  reviewed. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  read  a  news  report  about 
the  board  of  governors,  or  whatever  it  is, 
of  this  Toronto  School  of  Theology.  Does 
the  minister  have  those  names  handy? 

Hon.   Miss   Stephenson:   Not  at  hand. 

Mr.  Nixon:   I  can't  list  them  all,  but— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  chairman  comes  to 
mind. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  chairman,  I'm 
certain,  will  come  to  mind. 

Mr.  Nixon:  John  N.  Turner,  QC.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  mining  moguls- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Steve  Roman. 
Mr.  Nixon:  —Steve  Roman  is  on  that 
board.  Although  the  minister  doesn't  have 
the  list  there,  it  seemed  to  me  a  fantastically 
impressive  list  of  those  people  who  had  cor- 
nered large  chunks  of  this  world's  goods. 
We  can  only  assume  that  they  are  attempting 
to  store  up  treasure  where  neither  rust  nor 
moth  corrupt  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Nor  thieves  break  in  and 
steal  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Nor  thieves  break  in.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  them  as  much  success  there  as 
in  their  other  endeavours.  But  I  must  admit 
1  am  unfamiliar  with  this  really  impressive 
initiative.  I  have  been  known  to  support  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  from  time  to  time 
with  a  few  dollars.  I  am  intrigued  when  I 
am  told  by  knowledgeable  people  that  one 
of  the  important  purposes  of  section  3,  in 
the  institution  of  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology,  is  that  it  will  permit  the  theo- 
logical students  and  the  school  to  receive 
the  kind  of  public  assistance  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  broad  range  of  post-secondary 
endeavour.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Basically  it  permits 
that  kind  of  assistance  and  the  appropriate 
kind  of  funding  to  the  institutions  in  order 
to  ensure  that  they  receive  equal  treatment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  may  be  the  last  one  who  has 
some  small  reservation  about  this,  partic- 
ularly since  the  school  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  getting  outstanding  community  leaders 
to  act  on  its  board  and  to  promote  its  effi- 


cacy   and    status    across    the    province    and 
really  far  beyond  that. 

I  suppose  I  would  be  the  last  to  object 
to  public  funds  going  to  a  purpose  as  noble  as 
this,  and  yet  I  always  thought  it  was  the 
basic  cornerstone  of  true  Progressive  Con- 
servatism that  public  dollars  were  never 
directed  to  such  a  moderate  and  balanced 
purpose.  Does  the  minister  know  what  I'm 
talking  about? 

Hon.   Miss  Stephenson:   Yes.    But— 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  come  the  Tories  have 
all  of  sudden  decided  that  it's  such  a  good 
thing  to  support  these  noble— and  I  say  that 
most    sincerely— theological    initiatives? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  They're  students. 
This  is  post-secondary  education. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  You  realize  the  implica- 
tion? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Okay,  fine.  The  minister  and 
I  are  not  quite  on  the  same  wavelength. 
Certainly  I  would  be  the  last  to  oppose  this, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fantastic  support  that  this  new  organiza- 
tion has  from  the  financially  successful  and 
powerful  representatives  of  the  community 
for  almost  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  public 
moneys  channeled  in  there. 

[5:30] 

There  is  a  certain  anachronism  that  inter- 
ests me  in  this  connection.  I'm  glad  that  the 
government  now  feels  that  this  sort  of  edu- 
cation is  worthy  of  public  support.  I  hope 
their  consistency  is  not  going  to  be  bound 
by  any  political  aspects  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Probably  the 
primary  purpose  was  not  the  funding  purpose 
specifically  but  the  capability  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  grant  degrees  in  the 
theological  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  never  had  any  problems 
granting  degrees. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Not  in  theology. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  country  is  thick  with 
degrees. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  not  had  that  capability.  Other 
universities  have  because  they  evolved  from 
church-supported  institutions.  Because  the 
University  of  Toronto  had  a  different  source, 
a  different  genesis,  it  has  never  had  that 
capability.  We  felt,  I  think  quite  reasonably 
— and  I'm  sure  the  honourable  member  in 
his  wisdom  would  support  this  philosophy — 

Mr.  Nixon:  I'm  going  to  support  it,  and 
I'm  delighted  that  you  are  supporting  it  too. 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  — that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  should  have  that  capability. 
Section  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  get  it  both  ways,  you 
people.  Always. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
any  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Judgement  comes. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  On  section  8(3). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  prior  to  section 
8? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  the  light  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed,  I  think 
inappropriately,  to  section  2,  I  wonder  if 
the  honourable  members  would  consider  this 
amendment,  which  should  be  inserted  in  sec- 
tion 5(4a),  under  "duties  of  the  president," 
rather  than  as  has  been  suggested  earlier 
under  the  duties  of  the  governing  council. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Miss  Stephenson  moves 
that  section  5(4a)  of  the  act  as  amended  by 
section  5(1)  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor:  "(4a)  The 
president,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
erning council,  may  delegate  his  duties  under 
subsection  4,  other  than  a  recommendation  to 
remove  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  to  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  university." 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  can  only  speak  for  myself 
on  this   issue.   I  would   support  that  move. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  accomplishes  precisely  what  the 
honourable  members  have  been  suggesting  is 
essential  in  terms  of  removal,  dismissal  et 
cetera,  but  places  it  in  the  most  appropriate 
section  of  the  act,  under  the  duties  of  the 
president.  If  they  agree  that  that  is  the  only 
portion  in  which  they  had  concern,  about  the 
president's  ability  to  delegate,  I  would  hope 
the  honourable  members  would  support  that 
amendment  and  consider  deleting  the  amend- 
ment which  was  passed  earlier  related  to 
section  2. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister, if  the  amendment  were  withdrawn — 
the  original  amendment  to  the  other  section 
— would  this  still  give  the  president  the 
authority  to  delegate  his  authority  to  pro- 
mote, fire,  suspend  or  hire  administrative 
staff?  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Under  the  state- 
ment of  policy  related  to  this  specifically, 
there  would  be  certain  areas  of  responsibility 
which  could  be  delegated.  Within  that  state- 
ment of  policy  it's  very  clearly  spelled  out — 


those  specific  sections  of  responsibility  which 
the  president  would  assume  and  would  carry 
out. 

What  this  amendment  suggests  is  that  in 
all  cases  the  removal  of  a  staff  member  would 
be  the  responsibility  directly  of  the  president 
with  no  room  for  delegation  of  that  authority. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  It's  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comment  on 
any  other  section  of  the  bill? 

Section  6  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  colleague  indicated,  for 
the  edification  of  the  minister  and  myself,  that 
it  may  be  because  Massey  College  is  only 
a  graduate  college,  but  I  notice  its  omission, 
so  it  is  not  a  constituent  college  of  the 
university  under  this  bill  and  that  may  be 
regrettable.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
happens  at  Massey  College,  but  by  so  won- 
dering I  am  not  asking  for  an  invitation  to 
high  table,  believe  me.  Every  time  I  drive  or 
walk  past  that  place  with  the  high  wall  and 
the  iron  portcullis  and  the  moat,  I  just  won- 
der what  the  devil  the  Masseys  have  put  in 
there  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  a  very  select  group  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  particular. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Not  the  Masseys. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  very  great  affinity  for 
the  Masseys.  Vincent  Massey  at  one  time 
was  president  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  walls  of  the  college 
are  crumbling  at  this  moment  or  not,  because 
I  have  not  seen  the  Masseys  pointing  to  that 
with  much  pride  recently,  but  that  is  a  fact. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Vincent  Massey  was  a 
defeated  candidate  federally,  and  he  used  to 
campaign  in  a  limousine  with  a  chauffeur, 
very  much  the  way  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion campaigns.  I  cannot  question  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education's  electoral  success  as  yet, 
although  we  are  hoping  for  great  things  in 
the  future. 

Just  in  passing,  it's  surprising  to  me  that 
with  the  very  generous  endowment  of  Massey 
College,  it  was  not  considered  a  constituent 
college  of  the  university.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  there  may  be  some  other  reason  be- 
sides the  fact  that  it  is  just  a  graduate  college, 
because  it  really  doesn't  fit  into  any  kind  of 
a  modern,  democratic,  let's  say  liberal  con- 
cept, of  what  should  go  on  at  a  university 
or  a  college.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
minister  has  been  invited  to  high  table  and 
is  prepared  to  defend  it  here,  but  I  for  one 
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am  very  much  concerned  that  we  accept  this 
largesse  for  this  mystical  purpose. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  order  to  feed  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's envy,  yes,  I  have  been  invited  to  high 
table  on  at  least  three  occasions  at  Massey 
College,  and  a  delightful  experience  it  was, 
too.  The  source  of  all  wisdom  in  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  has  informed  me 
that  Massey  is  not  a  constituent  college  be- 
cause indeed  it  is  a  residential  college,  not  a 
teaching  college,  and  it  functions  under  its 
own  statute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  ask  the  honourable 
member  if  he  really  would  like  me  to  try  to 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  an  invitation  to  the 
inner  sanctum  of  Massey  College  for  him  so 
that  his  interest  may  be  supported,  his  curi- 
osity satisfied? 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Madam  Minister,  on  section 
8(3),  dealing  with  the  reporting  mechanism. 
The  section  points  out,  "in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  governing  council  may  deter- 
mine." I  raise  the  question,  going  back  to  the 
issue  we  discussed  a  little  while  ago,  and 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  your  predecessor 
faced  when  I,  among  others,  asked  him  to 
get  certain  specific  information.  We  came 
up  with  the  incredible  finding  that  the 
minister  had  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
determine  how  this  kind  of  information  was 
going  to  be  put  forward  or  even  to  get  the 
information.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
the  auditor  of  the  province,  given  that  some- 
thing like  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  funding 
comes  from  the  provincial  coffers,  where  he 
could  find  out  what  the  blazes  was  going 
on.  We  are  still  trying  to  work  that  one  out. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  may  not 
have  faced  a  lot  of  those  problems  yet  but 
I  suggest  you  will,  because  we  had  the  same 
problem  at  two  community  colleges.  The 
minister  was  in  the  same  bind  that  could 
be  corrected  if  instead  of  saying  "in  such 
form  and  manner  the  governing  council 
should  determine"  it  should  read,  "in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  minister  shall  deter- 
mine." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  you,  as  the 
minister,  should  be  able  to  say  to  the  uni- 
versity, "Hey  look,  I  want  certain  kinds  of 
information  from  you  people  and  I  want  it  in 
certain  forms."  You  are  not  telling  them  what 
they  do,  you  are  telling  them  the  way  in 
which  you  get  information. 

As  I  would  understand  it  that  would  leave 
you  open  to  ask  them  when  you  feel  you 
need  to  ask  them.  Right  now,  according  to 


your  predecessor,  you  are  out  of  luck  if  you 
want  that  kind  of  an  answer  because  they 
can  tell  you  to  go  jump,  as  they  told  him.  It 
doesn't  seem  a  very  sensible  way  to  run  a 
government. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Section  19  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971,  which  is  not 
being  amended,  states  and  I  quote:  "The 
governing  council  shall  make  a  financial 
report  annually  to  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs"— and  that  of  course  has  been  changed 
—"in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  minister  may  require",  so  that 
indeed  the  form  and  the  content  is  required 
by  the  minister. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Would  the  minister  then 
advise  me  how  this  particular  sections  fits  in 
with  what  she  just  read?  There  seems  to  be 
a  contradiction  there.  I  realize  that  it  is 
late  in  the  evening  but  I  sense  a  contradiction. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  it's  not  late.  It 
is  I  believe  not  too  late  to  suggest  that  the 
financial  statement  included  in  the  annual 
report  will  include  the  information  required 
by  the  minister  in  the  form  requested  by 
the  minister;  and  the  publication  of  the 
annual  report  will  be  in  the  form  that  the 
governing  council  suggests. 

The  annual  financial  report  which  is  men- 
tioned in  section  19  is  required  by  the  min- 
ister, it  is  a  report  to  the  minister,  and  this 
section  relates  specifically  to  the  report  which 
is  to  be  made  public,  so  that  the  governing 
council  would  have  the  authority  to  make 
public  in  whatever  form  they  felt  the  infor- 
mation which  was  required  in  an  annual 
report  to  the  public.  In  the  report  to  the 
minister,  they  would  be  required  to  present 
that  information  with  the  contents  and  form 
specified  by  the  minister. 

We  are  really  talking  about  two  documents, 
in  other  words. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  8  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Section  8  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
sections  9,  10  or  11? 

Mr.  Sweeney:   Just  one  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  section. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Section  10. 

Section  9  agreed  to. 

On  section  10: 

Mr.  Sweeney:  On  section  10(2).  Given  that 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  number  of  years,  why  would 
you,  in  this  legislation,  suddenly  backtrack 
the  coming  into  force  of  that  particular 
section?  What  is  the  rush?  I  only  raise  that 
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because  one  of  the  pressures  that  ws  brought 
to  bear  upon  me,  among  others,  is  because  of 
this  particular  section.  We've  got  to  get  the 
thing  through  or  all  of  these  young  people 
are  going  to  have  their  degrees  in  jeopardy 
and  the  funding  for  these  degrees  iin  jeopardy. 
Why? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Here  comes  the  play  from 
the  bench. 

Mr.  Grande:  No  response? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  sorry,  this 
was  something  of  which  I  was  not  aware, 
that  the  agreements  between  the  theological 
colleges  and  the  University  of  Toronto  came 
into  effect  on  the  date  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  of  July  1,  1978.  Therefore, 
it  was  important  to  enact  the  legislation  in 
order  to  support  the  agreement  which  had 
been  established  between  the  colleges  and 
the  university  as  of  that  date. 

[5:45] 

Sections  10  and  11  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  one  amendment 
to  section  2  and  this  will  be  voted  on  at 
10:15  p.m. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Isn't  that  the  Cooke 
amendment? 

First  Clerk  Assistant:  It  has  been  stacked. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may,  am  I  not  correct  in  stating  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  stacked  is  the 
one  which  relates  directly  to  the  amendment 
which  I  brought  in  on  section  5?  Is  that  not 
so? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  correct.  However, 
there  was  an  amendment  placed  before  the 
committee  and  there  was  no  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
respond  to  that?  The  amendment  the  minister 
presented,  if  she  carefully  reads  her  amend- 
ment, does  not  deal  with  one  particular 
aspect  of  my  amendment;  that  is  suspensions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh  well  look,  let's  not  change 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  was  an  amendment  put  to 
this  committee  that  was  not  withdrawn.  It 
can't  be  withdrawn  at  this  time  because  it 
has  already  been  put  and  voted  on  by  a 
voice  vote.  All  we  did  was  stack  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That's  correct,  it  is  stacked, 
and  it  has  not  been  withdrawn.  As  I  stated 
it  will  be  put  at  10:15  p.m. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  possibly 
the  minister  and  the  critic  for  the  NDP  might 
take   the   opportunity   before    10:15  p.m.   to 


find  out  just  which  of  the  amendments  re- 
solve the  problems  they  see,  or  if  there  are 
two  amendments  then  could  we  be  advised 
at  that  point  on  what  the  minister's  wishes 
are?  That  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  lis  not  the 
minister's  wishes,  it  is  the  procedure  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  However  such  amend- 
ments can  still  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  on  the 
point  of  order  also.  The  minister  knew  that 
this  amendment  was  coming  before  this 
House  for  the  last  two  weeks  when  this  bill 
was  first  scheduled,  and  if  she  was  prepared 
to  negotiate  and  was  prepared  to  bring  in 
the  amendment  maybe  it  would  have  been 
better  for  this  House  if  she  had  discussed  it 
with  me  ahead  of  time.  Possibly  something 
could  have  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Good  point. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Instead  she  presented  an 
amendment  that  only  covers  half  the  problem. 

Mr.  Foulds:  At  the  last  minute,  with  no 
prior  warning. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  the  matter  has  been  debated 
then  there  is  nothing  left  now  to  do  but  to 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  guess  so.  I  just  bring  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  dis- 
pose of  this  now  if  it  were  your  wish. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  it  was  brought  up 
in  the  House  previously  that  the  votes  would 
be  stacked  until  10:15  p.m. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Was  it?  Okay. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak 
briefly  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  think  it  has  been 
pretty  well  taken  care  of.  The  matter  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  committee.  There  is 
one  amendment  that  has  been  stacked.  It  has 
not  been  withdrawn,  therefore  it  will  be  voted 
on  at  10:15  p.m.  unless  the  committee  wishes 
to  do  anything  further  at  that  time. 

VITAL  STATISTICS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  11,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

Mr.  Pope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  I  might  deal 
with  some  of  the  concerns  indicated  by  some 
of  the  members  with  respect  to  section  2. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments 
on  section  1? 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  we  discussed  this  at 
some  length  in  second  reading  and  there  are 
no  amendments  or  changes. 

I'd  just  like  to  point  out  that  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  this  problem  was  first 
raised  with  the  government  in  1976.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  not  an  example  of  how 
the  government  can  move  at  flank  speed 
in  dealing  with  problems.  I  think  that  was  a 
very  simple  amendment  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1;  I  think  the  government  might  have 
been  wise  to  have  gone  ahead  with  that  on 
its  own  rather  than  lumping  this  together 
with  a  more  controversial  amendment.  I 
would  hope  that  when  dealing  with  such 
changes  in  the  future,  the  government  would 
consider  that  reality,  then  we  would  not 
have  to  wait  two  years  for  simple  amend- 
ments that  solve  simple  problems. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.    Pope:    In    his    introductory    statement 
to   the  Vital   Statistics   Amendment   Act  the 
former  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  (Mr.  Grossman- 
Mr.   Mancini:   Don't  give  him  any  credit. 

Mr.  Pope:  —referred  to  a  section  of  the 
bill  permitting  a  person  who  has  undergone 
transsexual  surgery  to  change  the  designa- 
tion of  sex  on  a  birth  certificate,  and  com- 
mented: "We  are  not  stating  that  the  legal 
status  of  a  transsexual  has  been  changed. 
This  is  a  matter  for  the  courts  and  there  is 
no  Canadian  precedent  for  it." 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Vital 
Statistics  Act  has  resulted  in  questions  on 
the  capacity  of  a  transsexual  to  marry.  The 
province  has  no  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  capacity  of  an  individual  to  marry,  that 
power  lies  with  the  federal  government.  The 
Marriage  Act,  1977,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations,  governs  the  issue  of  marriage 
licences.  Under  that  act,  clerks  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  along  with  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council,  are  authorized  to  issue  marriage 
licences.  I  have  been  requested  to  comment 
on  the  ministry's  policy  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  a  marriage  licence  to  a  transsexual. 

If  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  issuer 
of  the  licence  that  the  applicant  has  under- 
gone transsexual  surgery,  the  issuer  must 
consider  the  implications  and  may  refuse  to 


issue  the  licence.  In  that  case,  the  applicant 
may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  judi- 
cial review  and  a  determination  will  be 
made  of  the  individual's  right  to  a  marriage 
licence.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  the  issuer  would  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  has 
undergone  transsexual  surgery  because  the 
birth  certificate  would  be  accepted  at  face 
value. 

The  deputy  registrar  general  has  checked 
with  the  officials  in  other  provinces  where 
legislation  similar  to  that  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  in  force.  He  was  told  that  no  problems 
have  been  encountered.  It  is  not  our  policy 
to  pursue  any  individual  with  a  view  to 
preventing  him  or  her  from  marrying;  nor 
shall  the  ministry,  through  the  use  of  local 
registrars,  attempt  to  do  so.  However,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  transsexual  to  obtain  advice  as 
to  his  or  her  legal  sexual  status  or  capacity 
to  marry.  If  necessary,  he  or  she  should 
have  the  issue  determined  either  by  the 
courts  or  by  federal  legislation.  Otherwise, 
any  marriage  entered  into  may  be  a  nullity. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Give  them  a  break. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  parliamentary  assistant 
are  useful  as  you  review  the  initial  comments 
made  just  six  months  ago  tomorrow  by  Mr. 
Grossman,  who  was  then  the  minister  with 
this  responsibility.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  all 
the  details,  but  the  parliamentary  assistant 
has  refreshed  our  memories  on  this  par- 
ticular point. 

I  hope  the  concerns  which  people  might 
have  as  a  result  of  the  difficulty  that  had 
arisen,  have  now  been  explained;  and  that 
the  problems  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected won't  happen.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
other  jurisdictions  as  well  as  the  investiga- 
tion that  has  taken  place.  And  I  hope  this 
will   resolve   the  matter   satisfactorily. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  honourable  member's  hope  that  this  will 
resolve  the  matter  satisfactorily.  As  you  are 
aware,  in  debate  on  second  reading,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  move  an  amendment 
to  this  section.  That  amendment  would  have 
changed  the  phrase  "cause  a  notation  to  be 
made"  to  "cause  the  birth  registration  of  the 
applicant  to  be  altered."  I  felt  this  would 
have  dealt  with  the  question  effectively. 

However,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  parliamentary  assistant's  current  inter- 
pretation of  the  reality.  It  is  at  variance  with 
the  original  interpretation  put  by  Mr.  Vetere. 
I  assume  that,  because  the  parliamentary  as- 
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sistant's  interpretation  of  the  reality  takes 
place  after  Mr.  Vetere's,  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  ministry  his  is  the  operative 
interpretation. 

I  leave  it  at  that  except  for  one  thing.  This 
does  not  extend  only  to  marriage.  The  select 
committee  on  the  Ombudsman,  which  has 
followed  this  matter  since  it  was  originally 
raised  and  is  responsible  for  the  original  rec- 
ommendation that  made  everyone  aware  of 
this  concern  of  creating  a  third  sexual  de- 
signation in  the  province,  commented  on  the 
other  element  in  its  fifth  report.  I  would  like 
to  put  those  on  the  record.  They  are  very 
brief  and  I  doubt  if  representatives  of  the 
ministry  have  read  them  so  it  will  be  useful 
for  them  to  hear  them. 

"The  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations,  commenting  upon  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  number  18  during  a 
debate  in  the  House,  stated  that  the  province 
lacked  jurisdiction  to  implement  such  a  rec- 
ommendation on  the  grounds  that  the  fed- 
eral government,  pursuant  to  the  British 
North  America  Act,  had  exclusive  authority 
to  effect  the  legal  status  of  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  marriage. 

"The  deputy  minister  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  in  his  opinion  implementation  of 
the  committee's  recommendation  would  not 
fall  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
province. 

"The  committee  discussed  this  recommen- 
dation in  more  detail  with  one  of  the  min- 
istry's legal  counsel.  Counsel  also  confirmed 
to  the  committee  that  Bill  11  does  not,  and 
was  not  intended  to  establish  a  new  sexual 
status  for  post-operative  transsexuals,  nor 
does  it  attempt  to  answer  the  legal  implica- 
tions raised  by  the  transsexual  operation  on 
the  following  grounds: 

"Firstly,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Vital  Statistics  Act;  secondly  that  other  prov- 
inces with  similar  legislation  have  disclosed 
no  problem  foreseen  by  the  committees." 

That  is,  if  I  may  say  as  an  aside,  the  posi- 
tion put  by  the  parliamentary  assistant  today, 
subject  to  his  explanation  of  what  will  really 
happen  when  this  practice  comes  into  being. 

If  I  might  continue  and  conclude  with 
what  the  committee  had  to  say:  "In  the  com- 
mittee's opinion,  the  issue  of  marriage  has 
served  to  cloud  the  committee's  central  con- 
cern in  respect  of  potential  consequences  to 
one  undergoing  such  a  sex  designation  change 
and  seeking  their  birth  certificate  amendment 
as  provided  by  Bill  11.  The  question  of  mar- 
riage is  but  one  example  of  the  great  un- 
certainty which  will  surround  the  individuals 


affected  as  the  provisions  of  Bill  11  are  im- 
plemented. 

"The  committee  considered  many  other 
examples  whereby,  as  a  result  of  the  sex 
designation  change  and  the  birth  certificate 
amendment,  substantive  questions  are  raised 
as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  individual;  for 
example,  rights  under  the  Family  Law  Reform 
Act  and  rights  under  other  provincial  acts 
with  gender  as  a  factor. 

"It  may  be  that  the  government  intended 
that  the  rights  of  the  individual  flowing  from 
these  various  provincial  acts  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  operative  procedure  of  the 
birth  registration  amendment.  That  notwith- 
standing, the  uncertainty  which  will  surround 
persons  affected  will  in  itself,  at  least  in  a 
practical  way,  affect  their  rights  in  law. 

"For  this  reason,  and  in  the  committee's 
opinion,  the  government  has  a  duty,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  within  its  legislative  com- 
petence, to  clarify  and  define  the  status  of 
the  individuals  under  the  laws  administered 
by  the  province.  Additionally,  in  the  com- 
mittee's opinion,  the  province  has  a  duty  to 
prevail  upon  its  counterparts  in  the  federal 
government  to  enact  legislation  on  a  Canada- 
wide  basis  removing  any  doubt  or  uncertainty 
in  respect  of  legal  status  of  these  individuals." 

What  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
over  the  supper  hour  the  parliamentary 
assistant  can  read  that  again  so  that  he  fully 
understands  it.  Perhaps  he  will  communicate 
with  the  minister  or  other  members  of  the 
ministry  staff  so  that  when  we  leave  this 
bill,  hopefully  at  10  minutes  after  eight 
o'clock  tonight,  we  will  have  a  response  to 
those  two  other  points  put  by  the  committee: 
One,  what  are  you  doing  to  get  in  contact 
with  your  federal  counterpart  to  see  that 
some  changes  are  made  to  clear  up  this 
matter  across  the  country?  And  two,  I  would 
like  a  definitive  statement  from  the  ministry 
as  to  what  in  their  opinion  will  be  the  effects 
under  other  pieces  of  legislation  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  2  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  some  response  from  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pope:  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly  I 
am  not  aware  of  what  communication  has 
taken  place  between  the  provincial  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  and 
the  federal  counterparts,  so  I  am  unable  to 
advise  the  honourable  member  any  further. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  what  effects  this 
legislation  will  have  on  other  pieces  of  legis- 
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lation,  other  than  some  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  as  to  what  the  effects  might  be 
of  the  proposed  amendment  the  honourable 
member  had  in  mind,  and  that  was  some  of 
our  difficulty  with  it. 

I  am  aware  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Ombudsman's  committee.  Mr.  Cooper  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  ministry  before  the 
Ombudsman's  committee  and  put  the  argu- 
ments to  the  committee.  I  am  aware  of  their 
resolution  of  it. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  reading  this 
statement  was  to  indicate,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Vetere  and  Mr.  Cooper,  what 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  would  be  with  the 
hope  of  allaying  any  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
certain  of  the  honourable  members  as  to 
whether    or   not   we    would   seek    out   these 


people.  That  is  not  our  intention.  I  tried  to 
make  that  clear  with  this  statement. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  am  not  going  to 
continue.  Obviously ,  in  my  opinion  the 
ministry's  response  is  crummy.  I  guess  it 
devolves  on  the  select  committee  to  pursue 
this  topic  with  the  ministry.  I  don't  think, 
however,  that  has  to  be  a  cause  for  delaying 
this  bill,  which  should  have  been  in  place 
a  year  ago. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Sections  3  and  4  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Miss  Stephenson  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  reported  one 
bill  without  amendment  and  progress  on 
another. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:02  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:02  p.m. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CORPORATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Pope,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Drea, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  122,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Co-Operative  Corporations  Act, 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable  parlia- 
mentary assistant  have  an  opening  comment? 

Mr.  Pope:  No,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  the  principles  were  enun- 
ciated in  first  reading  by  the  minister.  I  have 
nothing  to  add. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak 
in  favour  of  this  bill,  particularly  as  the 
amendments  which  are  suggested  have  re- 
sulted from  lengthy  discussions  with  various 
active  components  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment within  Ontario. 

When  this  bill  was  first  introduced  just  six 
months  ago,  the  minister  at  the  time,  the 
member  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr. 
Grossman),  shared  with  the  critics  in  this 
area  items  of  correspondence  he  had  received 
and  which  had  suggested  a  variety  of  amend- 
ments, most  of  which  appear  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  this  evening. 

This  series  of  amendments  does  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  respect  to 
all  credit  union  movement  activity  within 
Ontario.  We  are  advised  that  in  a  province 
like  Ontario  about  one  in  three  of  our  resi- 
dents are  members  of  credit  unions.  The  day 
may  well  come  when  that  will  increase 
across  Canada  to  be  perhaps  one  in  every 
two  of  our  Canadian  citizens. 

In  my  own  community  of  Kitchener,  credit 
unions  have  been  active  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  there  are  now  some  28  within  the 
cities  of  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  alone.  The 
activity  they  have  developed  is  certainly  of 
great  use  and  interest  to  us  in  the  various 
financial  aspects  which  credit  unions  bring 
to  the  people  of  the  province. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  particular 
items  in  this  bill  that  have  resulted  from  the 
discussions  with  members  of  the  credit 
unions.  I  must  say  that  over  the  past  six 
months  that  the  bill  has  been  on  the  order 
paper  there  has  been  a  variety  of  comments 
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made  with  respect  to  seeking  support  for  the 
bill.  The  large  number  of  amendments,  I 
think,  will  be  useful  in  the  additional  de- 
velopment of  credit  union  activities  within 
the  province.  We  certainly  are  supportive  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  rise  on  behalf  of  my 
party  to  express  the  support  of  the  NDP  for 
this  bill.  Before  I  enumerate  the  reasons  why 
we're  supporting  it,  however,  I  have  one 
minor  criticism,  or,  perhaps  more  appro- 
priately, a  matter  on  which  I  would  seek  an 
explanation. 

The  bill  was  proclaimed,  as  I  recall,  on 
March  31,  1974.  However,  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  certainly  within  12  months 
of  that  date,  various  people  involved  in  the 
co-op  movement  began  to  make  suggestions 
to  the  ministry  regarding  parts  of  the  bill  that 
weren't  terribly  workable;  or  parts  of  the  bill 
that  needed  to  be  cleaned  up  or  in  some  way 
reformed  and  revamped. 

The  correspondence  alluded  to  by  the 
member  for  Kitchener  starts  at  about  the 
time  I  was  elected  to  this  assembly  in  the 
fall  of  1975.  That  is,  the  correspondence  from 
the  United  Co-operatives  of  Ontario,  as  well 
as  other  submissions.  I'm  a  little  bit  curious 
as  to  why  the  amendments  have  been  so 
long  in  coming. 

I  realize  that  it's  not  the  most  simple  piece 
of  legislation.  I  realize  there  is  always  some 
difficulty  in  preparing  the  amendment,  from 
die  conceptual  draft  stage  to  the  point  in 
time  at  which  it's  ready  for  debate  in  the 
assembly.  But  that  seems  like  an  exceedingly 
long  time— over  three  years  from  the  time  the 
original  problems  were  pointed  out  to  the 
ministry. 

The  legislation,  of  course,  resolves  a  num- 
ber of  problems  that  perhaps  weren't  terribly 
apparent  when  the  bill  was  first  passed.  What 
catches  my  eye  is  the  way  in  which  the 
ministry  has  been  able  to  resolve  the  new 
reality  of  the  nursery  school  co-op  by 
changing  the  legislation  to  allow  for  a  de- 
finition that  included  greater  than  15  mem- 
bers. I  think  that  is  a  particularly  useful 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It 
shows  a  willingness  to  respond  to  changes 
in  the  day-care  and  nursery  school  world.  I 
think  that  should  be  applauded. 
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The  other  thing  for  which  I  have  some 
support  is  in  the  area  of  the  increase  on 
interest  and  dividend  rates.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested by  some  people,  from  within  and 
without  the  co-op  movement,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  go  to  a  system  that  would  allow 
the  cabinet,  in  effect,  to  change  the  rate 
through  regulation.  I  think  that  the  govern- 
ment's desire  to  stay  with  a  system  requiring 
legislative  change  for  such  rate  alterations 
is  commendable.  So  often  it  seems  that  this 
is  a  place  of  regulation,  not  legislation.  It's 
nice  to  see  that,  in  some  small  way,  the 
government  has  managed  to  withstand  its 
own  stampede! 

Finally:  I  also  like  very  much  the  govern- 
ment's emphasis  on  the  incorporators  of  the 
co-op  being  not  promoters  but  the  users  of 
the  service  or  product;  and,  as  well,  mem- 
bers, full  members  in  the  co-op.  I  think  that 
needed  to  be  restated.  It  had  to  be  said  as 
an  expression  of  our  confidence  in  the  co-op 
movement  in  Ontario.  I  commend  that  also. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  party  will  support 
this  bill  on  second  reading  enthusiastically. 
Indeed,  we  would  have  supported  it  much 
earlier  than  this  late  date  near  Christmas. 

Finally,  as  the  NDP  critic,  we  see  no  need 
for  this  bill  to  go  to  committee  and  we  have 
no  amendments  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member 
wish  to  speak  to  Bill  122?  If  not,  the  honour- 
able the  parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  wtill  be  brief.  The  honourable 
member  is  quite  right.  There  was  some  cor- 
respondence in  September  1975  from  the 
United  Co-operatives.  A  submission  was  also 
received  on  January  16,  1976,  from  the  On- 
tario Co-operative  Development  Association. 
The  reply  to  the  United  Co-operatives  was 
dated  February  19,  1976,  and  to  the  Ontario 
Co-operative  Development  Association.  June 
1,  1976. 

In  addition,  there  were  some  other  issues 
that  arose  during  the  period  of  the  ministry's 
consideration  of  these  amendments.  We  re- 
ceived several  letters  in  April  1977  and  also 
in  February  1978  with  respect  to  the  nursing 
school  problem  to  which  the  honourable 
member  alluded. 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  that  the  bill  could 
have  been  brought  forward  earlier.  Some  of 
the  problems  that  arose  with  respect  to 
promoters  incorporating  co-operatives  have 
arisen  quite  recently.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  bill  wasn't  proceeded 
with  as  expeditiously  as  it  might  have  been — 
acknowledging  that  for  the  honourable 
member. 


I  would  thank  the  honourable  members  for 
their  comments  and  thedr  support  of  this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

CORPORATIONS  INFORMATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Pope,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Drea, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  187,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Corporations  Information  Act, 
1976. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable  member 
have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Pope:  No,  I  do  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  There  are  a  number  of 
items  which  are  amended  in  the  changes 
proposed  to  the  Corporations  Information 
Act.  The  only  one  of  particular  consequence 
deals  with  the  matter  of  directors  of  related 
corporations. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  this 
act  was  debated  some  time  ago,  some  pro- 
posals were  made  and  approved  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Give  me  a  cigar.  Con- 
gratulations! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I'll  be  glad  to  give  the 
Premier  a  cigar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  smoke  them  any 
more,  but  congratulations  anyway. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  that's  the  case,  I'll  just 
give  you  a  wrapper.  In  any  event,  the  matter 
of  dealing  with  directors  of  related  companies 
has  come  before  the  House  within  the  last 
three  years.  We  are  advised  the  difficulty  in 
producing  this  additional  item  of  informa- 
tion, as  required  on  the  annual  returns,  is 
because  the  information  has  not  been  sought. 
Also  it  appears  to  be  more  of  a  nuisance  to 
provide  than  its  value  warrants. 

As  a  result,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
changes  which  are  proposed  by  the  ministry 
in  removing  this  ongoing  commitment  for 
these  returns. 

The  other  items,  as  I've  said,  are  routine. 
We  will  support  them. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  don't  think  anybody 
is  going  to  object  to  the  changes  to  the 
amendments  to  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
don't  think  that  the  parliamentary  assistant 
or  the  government  should  accept  support  of 
the  amendments  as  support  of  the  act  itself. 
It's  certainly  not  the  kind  of  Corporations 
Information  Act  that  will  exist  on  that  happy 
day  when  the  New  Democratic  Party  forms 
the  government  in  this  province — not  too  far 
from  now. 

I  would  just  like  to  explain  to  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  and  to  anybody  else  who 
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cares  to  listen.  One  of  the  problems  with  this 
legislation,  as  amended  and  before  it  was 
amended,  is  that  the  government  takes  in- 
formation and  sticks  dt  in  a  file  drawer  and 
that's  the  end  of  it.  It's  not  terribly  aggressive 
about  following  up  on  it. 

In  this  province,  we're  going  through  a 
fairly  important  case  involving  a  company 
by  the  name  of  Bestline.  I'm  sure  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  is  fully  aware  of  this.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  about  that  company. 
It  is  virtually  identical,  in  terms  of  the  people 
behind  it,  in  terms  of  the  product,  in  terms 
of  its  location  in  this  city,  to  another  company 
called,  as  I  recall,  Golden  Canada  Products 
Limited. 
[8:15] 

Golden  Canada  Products  Limited  was  such 
a  dastardly  company  they  were  raided  by  the 
Metro  police  and  closed  down.  A  short  time 
later  they  changed  the  name  on  the  sign  in 
front  of  the  building.  The  government  had  no 
problem  with  it,  and  away  they  go  doing  the 
same  kind  of  things,  until  we  get  to  the  point 
where  we  are  at  it  again  today— trying  to  get 
rid  of  this  company. 

lit  seems  to  me  the  government  should  be 
a  bit  more  aggressive  in  reading  the  docu- 
ments it  gets,  which  I  understand  is  hard 
in  some  cases.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
Bestline  they  managed  to  destroy  three  or 
four  years  of  the  company's  records  by  acc- 
dent.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  filing 
cabinet  and  they  ended  up  in  the  paper 
shredder.  I  realize  that  if  one  manages  to 
destroy  the  records,  the  government  is  going 
to  have  some  trouble  reading  them.  But  it 
should  take  a  look  at  those  that  manage  not 
to  get  lost,  on  occasion.  It  should  check  out 
some  of  these  companies.  I  think  it  will  find, 
in  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  that  would  be  a  particularly  splen- 
did idea  so  it  could  do  something  to  protect 
consumers  before  the  fact  rather  than  after 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  very  briefly:  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  government  would  like 
coming  through  the  information  act  as  much 
diverse  information  as  was  relevantly  poss- 
ible with  respect  to  the  corporate  structure 
as  operative  in  this  province.  I  would  have 
thought  also  there  would  be  an  expansion  of 
that  form  of  information  rather  than  a  con- 
traction and  for  many  reasons— for  reasons 
the  members  opposite  would  espouse  in  terms 
of  laissez-faire,  in  terms  of  corporations 
working  in  a  competitive  market  and  the 
provisions  made  in  numerous  statutes  of 
recent  years  with  respect  to  related  corpora- 
tions, the  intricacy  of  the  definition,  the  fact 


that  has  been  redefined  several  times  in  the 
last  decade.  That  is  a  relatively  new  area 
of  law,  ongoing  and  developing,  related  to 
insider  trading  and  related  to  monopolistic 
practices,  related  to  devices  to  escape  taxa- 
tion. 

Without  having  investigated  the  matter, 
can  the  government  assure  us— and  this  is 
the  gist  of  this  statute— that  the  requisite 
information  is  nevertheless,  despite  the  dele- 
tion here,  readily  recoverable  and  at  the 
government's  fingertips  through  computers  or 
otherwise  with  respect  to  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act?  This  is  an  enormous  problem  as 
to  the  interpenetration  and  interrelationships, 
the  insider  concept,  the  whole  business  of 
insiders  or  individuals  basically. 

This  is  the  related  concept  at  the  level  of 
the  abstract  corporation,  the  interleaving  of 
corporations— now  we  know  that  the  capi- 
talist system  has  evolved  in  a  direction  of 
cascading,  interrelated,  multiple  corporations, 
extremely  difficult  to  trace  through.  If  the 
government  can  pinpoint  who  the  directors 
are  readily,  and  have  it  at  its  fingertips,  even 
if  it  didn't  make  it  public-^although  I  think 
it  should  be  completely  public— at  least  it 
would  have  that  information  in  the  event  of 
various  types  of  fraud,  in  the  event  of 
attempts  to  subvert  or  escape  or  avoid  or 
evade  the  Income  Tax  Act. 

In  any  number  of  instances,  criminal  and 
civil,  this  type  of  information  I  thought 
would  have  been  of  value  to  the  government. 
In  other  words,  I  am  suggesting  that  what 
is  being  proposed  is  a  retrograde  step  and 
that  it  should  be  rethought. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  thank  the  honourable  members 
for  their  comments.  I  concede  that  for  the 
members  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  this 
would  not  be  the  bill  that  they  would  enact 
if  they  were  the  government.  I  have  read  the 
debates  of  1976  and  before  that  so  I  under- 
stand the  issues  that  were  in  their  minds 
when  this  issue  was  originally  dealt  with.  I  do 
think  the  amendments  that  we  are  introducing 
to  this  act  this  evening  come  as  the  result 
of  numerous  requests  from  people  who  have 
to  deal  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  the  filling 
out  of  these  forms.  It  has  to  do  also  with  the 
usefulness- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I  can  imagine  that.  If  I  am  a 
director  of  a  related  corporation  I  don't  want 
you  to  know. 

Mr.  Pope:  It  also  relates,  I  might  add  to  the 
honourable  member  who  has  interjected,  to 
the  usefulness  the  members  of  this  assembly 
have  found  in  that  information,  through  their 
own  contacts  with  the  corporations  branch  of 
the    ministry.    And    it    relates    also    to    the 
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provision  by  companies  and  the  directors  of 
what  we  consider  to  be  relevant,  possible 
information  to  obtain  from  the  companies. 

If  we  are  worried  about  possible  criminal 
activities  or  possible  civil  proceedings,  if 
there  is  any  suspicion  that  there  is  some 
conspiracy,  either  in  civil  or  criminal  terms, 
and  we  know  the  names  of  the  companies 
involved,  then  we  do  have  at  our  disposal 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  are  directors  of  those  com- 
panies. I  think  that  remains  in  the  Cor- 
porations Information  Act,  and  that,  I  might 
add,  is  the  main  use  to  which  many  in- 
dividuals put  the  Corporations  Information 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

PLANNING  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Hodgson,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Bennett,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  183, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pre- 
senting for  second  reading  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Planning  Act.  They  are  designed 
to  provide  some  immediate  help  in  improving 
the  local  planning  process  while  work  pro- 
ceeds to  complete  the  government  white 
paper  on  the  Planning  Act,  which  I  hope  will 
be  ready  for  publication  by  the  end  of 
February  1979. 

Although  most  of  the  items  can  be  con- 
sidered as  of  housekeeping  nature,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  briefly  how  the  existing  sec- 
tions are  being  amended. 

Section  19:  This  section  presently  states 
that  no  public  work  may  be  undertaken  or 
bylaw  passed  by  a  municipality  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  official  plan.  The  proposed 
amendment  allows  a  municipality  to  take 
preliminary  steps  such  as  carrying  out  tech- 
nical investigations  where  it  contemplates 
undertaking  a  public  work  that  would  not 
conform  to  the  official  plan.  The  provisions, 
however,  would  still  not  allow  any  public 
work  to  be  actually  undertaken  until  the 
official  plan  is  amended. 

Section  29:  Four  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion are  proposed.  First,  a  new  subsection 
4b  has  been  added  to  provide  that  once  con- 
sent has  been  given  to  the  conveyance  of  a 
parcel  of  land  the  same  parcel  may  subse- 
quently be  conveyed  without  requiring  a 
further  consent.  In  other  words,  a  consent  is 
only  needed  once,  even  if  the  abutting  land  is 
owned  by  the  same  owner.  The  provision  is 
being  made  retroactive  so  that  past  consents 
can  be  included.  However,  to  allow  munici- 
palities  time  to  pass   a  bylaw  to  designate 


specific  lands  they  may  not  want  the  provision 
to  apply  to,  the  subsection  will  not  come  into 
effect  until  June  30,  1979. 

Second,  a  new  subsection  4d  is  proposed 
which  states  that  once  a  legal  parcel  of  land 
has  been  created  by  consent,  plan  of  sub- 
division, or  with  a  registered  description 
under  the  Condominium  Act,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  in  subsequent  transactions  to 
examine  behind  that  approval  to  determine  if 
the  same  lands  had  in  the  past  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  legal  sale. 

If  a  new  parcel  of  land  is  considered  ap- 
propriate from  a  planning  point  of  view  it 
should  simply  not  matter  what  occurred  in 
the  past  in  regard  to  the  ownership. 

Third,  a  new  subsection  5f  is  proposed  to 
prohibit  schemes  that  have  recently  come  to 
light  which  appear  purposely  to  avoid  the 
municipal  review  of  the  planning  application 
under  section  29  of  the  Planning  Act.  Under 
such  schemes,  reference  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared with  each  part  of  the  plan  held  by  two 
persons  as  tenants  in  common.  A  checker- 
board pattern  of  ownership  is  then  created  by 
one  person,  subsequently  conveying  his  inter- 
est in  every  alternative  lot  to  the  other  party. 
As  the  province  considers  this  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  act,  such  transactions  are 
being  made  illegal  as  of  the  date  of  the  first 
reading  of  this  bill. 

Finally,  section  29  of  the  act  is  being  clari- 
fied to  state  that  a  municipal  council  may 
pass  a  bylaw  deeming  a  registered  plan  not 
to  be  a  registered  plan  for  the  purposes  of 
subdivision  control,  under  the  new  subsection 
4c,  without  holding  a  hearing  in  advance. 
Notice,  however,  must  be  given  within  30 
days  of  the  passing  of  either  type  of  bylaw 
and  the  council  must  hear  any  person  who 
wishes  to  state  his  objections  to  the  bylaw. 
Section  32:  An  amendment  is  being  pro- 
posed to  allow  a  minister's  zoning  order  to  be 
lodged  rather  than  registered  in  the  property 
registration  or  land  title  office.  This  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  such  orders  need  not  be  regis- 
tered against  each  and  every  parcel. 

Section  33:  Municipalities  may  presently 
request  up  to  five  per  cent  of  the  land  as  park 
conveyance  in  connection  with  the  approval 
of  a  plan  of  subdivision.  The  sale  of  such 
lands  and  the  use  of  funds  received  in  lieu 
of  such  dedication  for  other  than  park  pur- 
poses, presently  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Consistent  with  the  gov- 
ernment's objective  to  remove  the  need  for 
unnecessary  regulations  of  municipal  action, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  requirement  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing's  approval  for  the  sale 
of  such  lands  be  removed. 
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The  amendment  also  allows  the  munici- 
pality to  spend  cash  in  lieu  of  funds  without 
the  approval  of  the  minister,  but  requires 
that  such  funds  only  be  used  for  purposes 
directly  related  to  parks  and  recreation. 

(Section  35:  All  municipal  zoning  bylaws 
under  section  35  of  the  Planning  Act  must 
presently  be  submitted  to  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board  for  approval,  even  though  no 
objections  may  be  received.  Provision  is  now 
contained  in  section  35  to  issue  regulations 
that  would  allow  bylaws,  without  objection, 
to  come  into  effect  without  the  approval  of 
the  OMB.  These  regulations  will  shortly  be 
issued.  Any  such  bylaw  would  then  con- 
clusively be  deemed  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  official  plan  in  effect  in  the  municipality. 
This  amendment  should  help  speed  up  the 
local  planning  approval  process. 

Section  43:  This  section  has  been  amended 
to  permit  a  planning  board  to  seek  restraining 
action  against  a  contravention  of  a  minister's 
zoning  order  within  the  unorganized  parts  of 
the  planning  area.  This  amendment  is  speci- 
fically to  allow  such  planning  boards  the 
same  authority  as  the  minister  or  a  munici- 
pality in  those  instances  where  the  Minister 
of  Housing  has  designated  administration  of 
zonirig  orders  to  the  planning  board. 

Section  44:  This  section  has  been  amended 
by  adding  the  powers  of  the  minister  under 
section  163  of  the  Land  Titles  Act  to  the  list 
of  powers  that  may  be  delegated  to  municipal 
councils.  This  requires  the  minister's  approval 
before  a  judge  may  issue  an  order  to  alter  a 
registered  plan  of  subdivision  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  remind  the  House 
that  these  amendments  are  not  the  result 
of  the  Planning  Act  review.  The  government, 
as  I  said  earlier,  will  be  presenting  a  white 
paper  on  this  matter  in  the  new  year.  It  will 
contain  a  draft  bill  that  will  be  a  com- 
prehensive and  fundamental  review  of  the 
Ontario  planning  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  inform  the  House  that  I 
intend  to  move  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
in  connection  with  the  specific  problem  on 
land  severances.  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion only  within  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Lincoln. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ross,  this  your  maiden 
speech. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now  you  will  hear  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  One  of  the  first 
times  around. 

[8:30] 

Mr.  Conway:   And  now  the  truth. 


Mr.  Hall:  Were  I  to  make  a  maiden 
speech  I  would  not  pick  this  complicated 
topic.  I  have  struggled  and  I  am  completely 
convinced  that  this  planning  legislation  is 
more  of  a  sentence  than  anything  else. 
Defeated  Tory  candidates  are  forced  to  work 
on  these  amendments  as  penance  for  losing 
past  elections. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
member  for  Lincoln,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Hall:  Suffice  to  say,  though,  that  we 
understand  there  is  a  desire  to  improve  the 
Planning  Act  and  clarify  various  sections. 
The  Liberal  Party  will  be  supporting  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  The  principle  of  the 
bill,  frankly,  is  a  little  hard  to  determine 
and  difficult  to  figure  out,  because  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  completely  different  prob- 
lems in  different  sections. 

When  we  get  to  the  clause-by-clause 
consideration  we  will  be  raising  some  con- 
cerns, but  I  think  it  suffices  for  now,  though, 
to  move  along  and  wait  until  we  get  into  the 
details  of  it,  because  although  the  presenter 
of  the  bill  has  spoken  at  some  length,  there 
are  many  unanswered  questions  of  a  de- 
tailed nature.  We  want  to  measure  their 
effect  in  local  government  and  in  the  legal 
fraternity,  which  I  know  the  Premier  is  very 
concerned  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  not  a  fraternity. 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  union? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  not  a  fraternity  except  in 
Mississauga. 

Mr.  Hall:  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  immediately 
we  are  going  to  support  this  bill  on  second 
reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  going  to  reassess 
that  right  away. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  ask  that  it  go  to  committee. 
I  must  say  I  hope  the  Premier  is  just  leaving 
for  a  moment,  because  I  wanted  to— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Oh,  listen,  he  can  only 
stand  you  for  so  long,  Mel. 

Mr.  Swart:  —get  a  view  from  him  perhaps, 
on  the  comment  made  by  his  Minister  of 
Housing  pertaining  to  a  section  of  this  act. 
I  will  be  there  in  just  a  moment  or  two, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

/In  introducing  this  bill,  the  parliamentary 
assistant  read  a  statement  of  explanation 
which  indicated  in  his  view  what  the  bill 
would  do.  I  suggest  this  bill,  although  it  does 
incorporate  several  amendments  which  plug 
loopholes  and  thus  are  needed,  contains  some 
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pretty  fundamental  changes  in  the  present 
planning  procedures.  I  suggest  lit  might  have 
been  wise  to  have  left  them,  and  perhaps  the 
government  will  want  to  do  this,  until  the 
comprehensive  amendment  initiated  by  the 
Comay  report  comes  in,  maybe  next  year. 

I  would  expect  the  parliamentary  assistant 
is  aware  of  what  can  take  place  because  of 
some  of  the  amendments  in  this  bill,  but  I 
do  want  to  point  them  out  to  him  and  to  the 
party  on  the  right,  so  before  the  amendments 
come  up  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  per- 
haps some  thought  can  be  given  to  them. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill,  as  stated  by 
the  parliamentary  assistant,  gives  the  right 
to  municipalities  to  take  some  preliminary 
steps  with  regard  to  the  installation  of 
services  and  public  works  in  an  area  which  is 
zoned  contrary  to  what  will  be  the  case  when 
those  works  go  in.  We  support  this,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

But  I  question,  in  fact,  whether  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing  really  supports  this  amend- 
ment which  states  clearly,  "but  nothing  in  this 
subsection  authorizes  the  actual  undertaking 
of  any  public  work  that  does  not  conform 
with  an  official  plan."  I  would  hope  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  might  discuss  this  with 
the  minister  and  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
him  and  perhaps  with  the  Premier  a  few 
views  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  in  this 
regard. 

In  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Housing, 
which  we  discussed  just  over  a  month  ago, 
the  issue  was  raised  of  the  expenditure  of 
$335,000  in  works  which  had  taken  place  in 
Niagara-on-the-Lake.  These  were  works  on 
roads  in  an  industrial  subdivision  owned  by 
the  municipality.  The  works  comprised  roads 
and  water  and  sewer  systems  which  were  put 
in  an  area  which  the  official  plan  designated 
as  agricultural. 

I  brought  this  rather  forcefully  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Perhaps 
I  should  report  his  comments  on  it  at  that 
time  from  Hansard.  He  stated:  "I  look  at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake  where  they  would  like 
to  get  on  with  a  certain  industrial  park  where 
the  land  has  been  industrially  zoned  for  a 
time" — which  is  incorrect.  "Who  is  holding 
it  up?"  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  it's  myself  and 
the  Preservation  of  Agricultural  Land  Society. 

I  then  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Virgil 
industrial  park  was  held  up  for  one  reason, 
namely,  council  did  not  get  an  official  plan 
change  as  they  are  required  to  do  before 
they  put  in  $335,000  worth  of  services.  Then 
he  said  to  me:  "You  can  find  all  the  excuses 
in  the  world,  but  we  know  very  well  that  the 
land  has  to  eventually  go  into  industrial  use 


because  investments  are  in  place.  Now  we 
are  going  to  get  into  a  technicality,  but  we 
won't  let  them  go  ahead  and  develop." 

He  calls  a  technicality  the  act  which  we 
have  before  us  which  prohibits  a  municipality 
from  proceeding  to  spend  $335,000  of  public 
funds  on  services  in  an  area  which  the  official 
plan  designates  as  agricultural. 

My  question  to  the  parliamentary  assistant 
to  that  minister  is— is  that  his  attitude  towards 
his  own  laws?  What  meaning  is  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  going  to  have  if  that  is  going  to 
be  his  attitude  and  those  are  the  kinds  of 
statements  he  made  on  Niagara-on-the-Lake 
relating  to  this? 

Who  will  enforce  this?  Is  the  minister  going 
to  say  to  the  municipalities,  "Oh,  yes,  we  have 
an  act  but  we  don't  mean  it"?  Or  are  we 
actually  going  to  enforce  the  bill  we  have 
before  us? 

This  amendment  is  a  reasonable  one  and 
we  will  support  it,  but  I  suggest  it  has  to  be 
enforced.  It  has  no  meaning  unless  it  is  going 
to  be  enforced.  I  would  have  expected  at 
least  that  the  minister  would  have  said  that 
they  have  contravened  the  act  in  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake  and  they  cannot  proceed  until  that 
official  plan  is  changed.  Instead  he  says  that 
those  people  out  there,  including  myself  and 
the  Preservation  of  Agricultural  Land  Society, 
are  using  a  technicality  now  to  hold  up  the 
development  of  this  industrial  park. 

I  say  if  the  minister  is  not  prepared  to  see 
that  his  own  laws  are  enforced,  which  are 
good  laws  in  that  particular  instance,  then 
the  rest  of  us  on  all  sides  of  the  House  will 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  which  he  has 
abdicated.  Some  of  us  are  prepared  to  do 
that. 

The  part  of  this  bill  which  concerns  me 
most  is  section  2.  I  have  had  some  rather 
lengthy  discussions  with  a  number  of  people 
with  regard  to  this.  I  think  that  we  should 
be  clear  on  what  the  passage  of  this  section 
will  mean  to  local  governments,  to  land  divi- 
sion committees  and  to  committees  of  ad- 
justment in  this  province.  I  am  sure  the 
parliamentary  assistant  knows  and  probably 
the  members  of  this  House  know — most  of  us 
at  least — that  at  the  present  time  if  there  are 
two  parcels  of  land  abutting,  the  owner  may 
not  sell  off  one  parcel  of  land  without  getting 
consent  from  the  land  division  committee  or 
the  committee  of  adjustment  or,  in  the  case 
of  unorganized  territories,  from  the  minister. 

Over  the  last  10,  20  or  30  years,  all  kinds 
of  consents  have  been  given  to  transfer  prop- 
erty from  one  owner  to  another  for  a  variety  of 
reasons;  maybe  to  make  a  larger  farm.  That 
parcel  which  is  transferred,  and  the  minister 
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may  know  this,  becomes  part  of  that  farm 
even  though  it  is  a  separate  parcel.  It  can- 
not be  sold  off  without,  again,  getting  a 
consent. 

There  are  thousands  of  those  in  this  prov- 
ince. They  are  in  the  rural  areas;  they  are 
in  the  semi-rural  areas.  What  this  bill  says 
is  that  once  a  consent  has  been  given  that 
land  can  then  be  transferred,  can  be  con- 
veyed at  will,  and  is  in  fact  a  separate 
parcel  of  land  for  all  purposes.  This  simply 
means  that  this  bill  will  create  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  new  parcels  of  land  in  this 
province,  most  of  which  can  then  be  built 
on.  It  will  just  aggravate  the  spotty  devel- 
opment in  the  rural  areas. 

That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  They're  going  to  move  an 
amendment  now. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  in  fact  creates  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  new  lots,  many  of  them 
out  in  the  rural  areas.  And  if  they  decide 
to  sell  them  off,  they  will  then  have  the 
permission  to  sell  them  off. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Going  to  move  an  amendment, 
Mel?  Going  to  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  Swart:  There  is  a  section  here  which 
says  the  council  of  the  municipality  may 
provide  a  bylaw,  and  that  subsection  4d  does 
not  apply  to  such  conveyances  made  before 
June  30,  1979,  as  are  designated  in  the 
bylaw. 

There  may  be  some  municipalities  that 
will  take  the  initiative  and  pass  it.  But 
municipalities  up  to  this  time  have  left— 
and  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House  would 
agree— the  matter  of  severances  to  commit- 
tees of  adjustment,  to  land  division  com- 
mittees. They  realize  this  is  a  difficult  po- 
litical problem;  they  have  left  it  to  these 
groups. 

I  suggest  to  the  parliamentary  assistant 
that  when  they  are  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  just  one,  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  20  or  30  or  40  or  50  of  them  in  their 
municipalities,  with  the  pressure  of  that 
many  owners  on  them  they  are  going  to 
buckle  under  and  they  won't  pass  that  by- 
law. Whether  it  is  not  passed  by  intent,  or 
whether  it  is  not  passed  because  they  won't 
know  about  it,  or  are  just  lax  in  their  opera- 
tions, there  is  going  to  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  municipalities  that  will  pass 
that  bylaw. 

And  even  if  they  do  pass  it,  it  doesn't 
do  anything  for  the  severances  that  will  take 
place  after  June  30,  1979.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a  great  many  of  these 
severances  were  given  because— I  feel  the 
parliamentary   assistant  knows  this— many   of 


these  severances  were  given  to  convey  land 
to  another  person,  to  add  to  the  land  which 
he  already  had,  because  they  knew  he  would 
have  to  get  another  consent.  He  wouldn't 
be  able  to  sell  it  off  for  another  building, 
or  whatever  use  the  buyer  wanted  to  make 
of  it,  unless  he  got  another  consent. 

So,  in  fact,  the  committee  of  adjustment 
used  that  factor  in  a  very  substantial  way, 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  in  making 
their  determination  on  whether  to  give  that 
consent.  Now  by  this  bill,  with  a  stroke  of 
a  pen,  the  government  wants  to  wipe  all 
that  out.  There  will  be  a  very  detrimental 
effect  in  the  future  if  this  goes  through, 
because  the  committees  of  adjustment  or 
the  land  division  committees  will  take  a 
look  at  that  severance  requested,  perhaps  to 
transfer  to  somebody  else,  not  just  in  the 
light  of  whether  it  is  going  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  farm  and  make  that  farm  more 
viable,  if  that  is  where  it  is  being  trans- 
ferred, but  they  will  also  look  at  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  and  will  be  another  new  lot 
which  can  be  built  on,  in  most  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities. 

I  say  very  sincerely  that  this  is  a  major 
change,  a  very  major  change  in  the  planning 
in  this  province.  It  should  be  considered  at 
least  at  the  time  the  government  brings  in  the 
comprehensive  bylaw  after  the  Comay  report 
and  not  bring  it  in  in  this  bill  which  is 
largely  considered   a  housekeeping  bill. 

[8:45] 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant will  discuss  this  with  the  minister 
and  perhaps  withdraw  this  section.  But  if 
it  goes  to  committee  without  being  with- 
drawn, then  we  will  be  forced  to  move  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  section  because 
we  think  that  this  has  not  been  properly 
thought  out. 

I  know  the  reasons  for  doing  it.  Sometimes 
there  have  to  be  two  or  three  consents 
where  consents  should  be  given.  There  are 
additional  costs  involved  and  it  takes  ad- 
ditional time.  But  there  are  committees  of 
adjustment  and  land  division  committees  to 
look  at  this  land  of  thing.  They  will  make 
a  determination  on  whether  it  shoud  be 
given  and  perhaps  what  costs  should  be  in- 
volved with  it. 

To  give  this  blanket  approval  so  that  all 
of  these  severances  that  have  been  given  at 
any  time  in  the  past  and  have  been  attached 
to  other  properties  can  now  be  sold  off 
without  going  to  anybody,  and  to  say  in  the 
future  that  all  severances,  once  they're  made, 
can  be  transferred  willy-nilly  from  one  per- 
son  to   another   and   used   for   any   purpose 
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that  their  zoning  bylaw  allows,  I  suggest 
destroys  the  work  that  the  land  division  com- 
mittees and  the  committees  of  adjustment 
have  been  doing  over  the  years. 

It's  been  a  major  factor,  and  now  the 
minister  is  pulling  the  rug  right  out  from 
under  those  committees.  I  say  he  shouldn't 
do  it  to  them.  It's  almost  an  insult  to  the 
land  division  committees.  That's  what  we 
have  before  us  at  this  time. 

The  third  item,  which  I  want  bo  mention 
briefly  and  which  we  feel  should  not  be  in- 
corporated in  this  bill,  is  section  5(2).  It 
states:  "Any  bylaw  approved  by  the  munic- 
ipal board  under  this  section  and  any  bylaw 
that  comes  into  effect  under  subsection  25 
shall  be  conclusively  deemed  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  official  plan  then  in  effect 
in  the  municipality." 

This  section  refers  to  land  use,  to  the 
zoning  bylaws  in  municipalities.  Most  of  them 
go  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board;  in  fact, 
all  of  them  do  at  the  present  time.  But  sub- 
section 25  permits  a  municipality,  if  there's 
no  objection,  to  approve  that  bylaw,  and  it 
shall  become  law  without  going  to  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board. 

It  has  never  to  this  date  been  used,  though 
there  have  been  perhaps  one  or  two  or  three 
occasions,  because  there  was  always  the 
danger  that  if  this  zoning  bylaw  contra- 
vened the  official  plan  of  the  municipality, 
somebody  could  take  action  and  could  upset 
the  person  who  was  getting  a  permit  to 
build  something  or  other  because  it  wasn't 
in  conformity.  The  purpose  of  putting  this 
section  in  is  just  the  part  that  states  "shall 
be  conclusively  deemed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  official  plan  then  in  effect  in  the 
municipality." 

What  bothers  me  about  this  is  that  even 
if  it's  directly  contrary  to  the  official  plan  of 
the  municipality,  it  can.  be  deemed  to  be  in 
conformity  with  it  and  the  safeguards  of 
seeing  that  it  is  is  in  conformity  are  removed. 
I'm  quite  willing  to  admit  that  in  most  in- 
stances no  problem  will  arise  from  this,  but 
there  are  areas  where  problems  will  arise 
and  major  problems  can  arise. 

I  mentioned  in  this  House  during  the 
Housing  estimates  and  I  mention  again  to- 
night what  took  place  down  in  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.  I  used  this  as  an  example  because 
the  same  thing  can  apply  in  this  instance. 
The  escarpment  commission  turned  down  a 
request  for  a  permit  for  a  large  commercial 
development  in  an  agricultural  area  because 
it  was  designated  agricultural  in  the  regional 
official  plan  and  also  in  the  local  official 
plan  of  Niagara. 


The  municipality  of  Niagara,  after  being 
approached  by  the  developer,  decided  it 
would  like  to  have  this  land  used  for  that 
purpose.  Even  though  it  was  contrary  to 
the  zoning  bylaw  and  contrary  to  the  official 
plan,  they  went  to  the  region  of  Niagara, 
got  its  concurrence  without  its  ever  being 
referred  to  the  planners  there,  then  went  to 
the  escarpment  commission  and  had  it  over- 
thrown. 

A  municipality  that  will  do  that  sort  of 
thing  to  break  its  own  bylaws  could  very  well 
pass  a  zoning  bylaw  which  was  directly  con- 
tradictory to  its  official  plan.  It  could  pass 
a  zoning  bylaw  that  permits  industrial 
development  in  a  rural  area,  if  it  had  a 
particular  industry  that  wanted  to  locate  at 
that  time,  without  ever  having  to  amend  its 
official  plans.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  some  check  on  this. 
That  check  is  at  the  present  time  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  Even  though  a  hearing  is 
not  held,  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  has  to 
approve  it,  and  that's  a  check.  We're  going 
to  bypass  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  if  this 
amendment  goes  through.  I  suggest  that  that 
should  not  be  done. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  contains  needed  amend- 
ments and  we  will  be  supporting  them. 

I  would  ask  the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
give  very  serious  consideration  to  those  two 
sections  of  the  bill  I  have  brought  before 
him.  I  am  convinced  that  they  can  sub- 
stantially upset  the  planning  process  we  have 
at  the  present  time.  While  many  of  the  other 
sections  in  here  plug  minor  loopholes,  here 
he  is  opening  up  two  that  are  the  size  of 
battleships.  I  suggest  to  him  that  it  will  to  a 
large  extent  destroy  the  work  of  the  land 
division  committee  and  the  committees  of 
adjustment.  I  ask  him  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  been  waiting  for  amende 
ments  to  the  Planning  Act  which  would  be 
designed,  without  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  individual  land  owners  and  their  neigh- 
bours, to  cut  down  on  the  work  of  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board.  The  delay  in  appeals 
to  the  OMB  has  been  a  matter  of  major 
concern  to  members  on  all  sides. 

I'm  sure  we  have  all  received  the  most 
strident  complaints  from  constituents  who 
on  relatively  minor  matters  have  found  that 
any  initiative  they  might  have  has  been  held 
up  for  weeks,  months,  and  in  some  instances, 
years. 

I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  the  amendments 
before  us  are  going  to  accomplish  that  in  the 
way  we  would  have  hoped.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Lincoln, 
and  other  speakers  for  assisting  in  giving  us 
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clearer  understanding  of  what  this  blooming 
thing  means. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  and  it  could  well  be  that 
when  he  concludes  this  debate  my  under- 
standing of  it  will  be  clearer  than  it  is  now. 
I  sincerely  hope  so. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  concern  with 
the  delays  in  matters  which,  although  they 
may  be  seen  to  be  of  relative  unimportance 
to  outside  observers,  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  individuals  directly  concerned— the 
land  owners  who  have  found  that  appeals 
beyond  the  local  committee  of  adjustment 
have  led  to  hearings  of  the  municipal  board 
and,  in  some  strange,  weird,  outlandish  cases, 
appeals  to  the  cabinet  itself,  which  have 
delayed  these  matters  for  an  unconscionable 
period  of  time. 

I  will  say  that  the  mental  set  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  party  is  to  be  as  co-operative  as 
we  can  in  removing  at  least  a  reasonable 
number  of  appeals,  if  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  rights  of  the  individuals  concerned  and 
those  who  may  object  to  certain  applications 
are  not  going  to  be  unnecessarily  infringed 
upon. 

My  own  feeling— and  I've  expressed  it  be- 
fore and  never  interested  too  many  people 
with  it— is  that  in  the  minor  variances  that 
have  come  before  committees  of  adjustment, 
that  rather  than  be  put  on  the  train  or  put 
into  the  hopper  that  leads  directly,  after 
many,  many  months,  to  a  possible  cabinet 
review  and  in  some  instances  a  cabinet 
reversal  of  decisions  taken  by  local  boards  and 
the  semi-autonomous  municipal  board,  if  an 
individual  is  not  satisfied  with  a  decision 
taken  by  a  local  committee  of  adjustment, 
which  is  an  emanation  of  a  locally-elected 
council,  we  ought  to  consider  having  an 
appeal  directly  to  that  council  and  making 
that  the  end  of  it.  I  suppose  the  appeal 
beyond  that  is  through  the  ballot  box  to  the 
citizens  of  the  municipality  itself. 

I  see,  with  gratification,  the  parliamentary 
assistant  nodding  his  head.  But  he  and  I 
have  an  experience  that  some  people  might 
call  somewhat  unsophisticated  when  it  comes 
to  planning  matters.  My  own  area  is  quite 
rural;  I  know  the  honourable  members  was 
rural,  but  it  has  undergone  a  tremendous 
growth  and  is  continuing  to  grow  at  a  rate 
faster  than  almost  any  municipality  any- 
where. 

I  think  that  is  where  the  appeal  should 
be.  I  suppose  to  be  fair  many  elected  munic- 
ipal councillors  do  not  want  to  make  such 
tough  decisions  affecting  their  neighbours. 
There  have  been  instances  that  I  am  sure  you 
have    been    made    aware    of,    Mr.    Speaker, 


where  local  councillors  have  been  very  glad 
indeed  that  the  tough  final  decision  even 
on  what  might  seem  to  be  a  minor  variance 
is  made  by  nameless,  faceless  officials  many 
miles  away  who  can  be  cursed  by  the  local 
officials  who  thank  their  lucky  stars  that  they 
did  not  have  to  make  a  decision. 

I  personally  believe  that  those  people 
elected  to  municipal  councils  should  be 
making  those  decisions.  It  might  be  that 
under  certain  circumstances  an  appeal  from 
them  to  the  courts  might  be  possible  on 
matters  of  law.  That's  really  what  I  would 
prefer.  I  said  as  clearly  as  I  can  that  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  to  the  jam-up  at  the  munic- 
ipal board  level  is  not  the  appointment  of 
more  platoons  of  good  and  faithful  Tories, 
with  minor  exceptions,  to  pad  and  expand. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Vern  Singer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  said  with  minor  exceptions. 
Why  call  him  a  major  exception  in  case  he 
reads  the  Hansard? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Do  you  call  that  a  minor 
exception? 

Mr.  Nixon:  However,  as  I  say,  it  is  not 
the  answer  simply  to  expand  the  municipal 
board  in  some  unlimited  way  so  that  these 
people  can  peregrinate  around  the  province 
hearing  these  really  ridiculous  cases  of  an 
appeal  from  a  local  committee  of  adjust- 
ment, which  I  believe  should  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  local  council.  I  don't  know 
what  is  going  to  come  of  that. 

The  other  thing  that  concerns  me  is  this 
procedure  of  appeal  to  the  cabinet.  I  really 
am  quite  concerned  that  we  have  been  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  there  must  always  be  a  political 
person  making  the  final  decision— either  that 
or  the  courts.  If  you  are  going  to  keep  these 
matters  out  of  the  courts  and  run  them 
through  appointed  boards,  then  there  has 
got  to  be  some  political  person  at  the  end 
who  is  going  to  have  to  stand  the  gaff, 
either  in  this  Legislature  or  before  the 
electorate.  Somehow  or  other  it  concerns  me 
that  minor  variances  in  west  Oxford  county— 
or  there  is  another  very  classic  case  north 
of  Oshawa,  where  the  local  committee  had 
turned  down  an  application.  The  municipal 
board  had  turned  it  down  as  well.  Then  the 
appeal  comes  before  the  cabinet  with  the 
initials  of  the  Honourable  Lome  Henderson 
in  the  corner  and  the  cabinet  members 
throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  "If  Lome  says 
it  is  okay,  then  it  must  be  okay."  Lome  is 
sort  of  acting  like  the  warden  of  the  whole 
province.  I  have  a  feeling  that  he  is  run- 
ning it  like  he  used  to  run  Lambton  county. 
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Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  presume  you  are 
referring  to  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  believe  there  has  to  be  in 
the  end  a  political  appeal,  I  just  hope  that 
we  are  successful  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  province  that  it  is 
not  precisely  the  kind  of  political  appeal  we 
had  in  mind.  I  hope  the  cabinet  ministers 
who  are  so  impressed  by  those  magic  initials 
or  the  guttural  comments  that  come  on  these 
matters  will  be  sure  that  they  know  what 
they  are  about. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  left  the  House.  I  see  that  the  young 
people  from  Brampton  have  left  and  there 
may  be  a  relationship  there;  they  are  prob- 
ably  out   discussing  policy   at  this  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Young  Tories. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Come  on,  talk  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  brought  to  the  Premier's  at- 
tention by  personal  letter  the  circumstances 
whereby  decisions  taken  by  local  planning 
bodies  have  eventually  been  reversed  by  the 
cabinet,  without  any  kind  of  hearing  other 
than  we  suspect,  the  opinion  of  the  Minister 
of  Government  Services,  a  man  in  whom  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  but  he  is 
hardly  the  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Court- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  chief  planner  for 
the  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —although  he  is  chairman  of 
cabinet.  I  haven't  been  favoured  with  a 
reply  from  the  Premier  as  yet,  as  to  how 
he  sees  this  new  procedure,  but  as  soon  as 
I  do  hear  from  him,  I  might  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  this  debate  even  further— and  per- 
haps more  precisely,  in  order,  Mr.  Speaker! 
[9:00] 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Three  comments,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: What  my  colleague  has  said  about  the 
second  section,  which  is  the  guts  of  this 
bill— that  is  with  respect  to  consents  and  the 
issuance  of  a  consent  in  a  single  instance 
being  binding  into  the  future;  in  the  broad 
picture  I  think  he  is  probably  right,  and 
that  section  is  going  to  be  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment very  adroitly. 

In  a  later  section  the  government  tries  to 
get  some  checkmating  to  cover  an  area  that 
the  legal  profession  has  been  able  to  get 
around,  but  it  is  opening  up  another  possible 
loophole  here.  I  will  speak  very  narrowly 
on  the  issue. 

There  is  an  area  which  has  irritated  me, 
and  I  am  sure  many  people  involved  in  this 
for  many  years.  That  is  the  case  where  an 
individual  holds  a  lot,  gets  a  severance,  con- 


veys the  property— we'll  call  them  lot  A  and 
lot  B;  conveys  lot  A  and  then  by  some 
route  it  comes  back  to  him  at  subsequent 
date.  If  he  wants  to  resell  it  he  has  to  go 
back  through  the  whole  process.  That  occurs 
in  the  single  kind  of  holding.  I  think  my 
colleague  is  talking  about  much  broader 
holdings  of  land  which  are  being  split  or 
segmented  and  the  effects  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  recognition  of  that  in  perpetuity. 

In  the  narrow  sense,  this  solves  a  dif- 
ficulty which  has  involved  a  great  deal  of— 
I'll  even  say  anguish  and  certainly  costs,  to 
many    individuals   in   this   particular   regard. 

My  second  remark  has  to  do  precisely 
with  cost  in  a  somewhat  more  general  way. 
In  here  there  is  the  parks  estimate,  the  five 
per  cent  taken  by  municipalities  with  re- 
spect to  granting  subdivision  approvals  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  This  is  beginning  to  es- 
calate into  something  of  a  scandal  in  this 
province.  Municipalities  have  found  a  means 
of  enlarging  their  revenues  by  imposing  ex- 
orbitant charges  under  the  Planning  Act 
all  along  the  line. 

Even  if  you  write  an  ordinary  letter  to 
Pickering  now  asking  what  the  zoning  re- 
quirements are  for  the  area  in  which  you 
are  involved,  the  cost  of  getting  a  reply  to 
that  simple  letter  has  now  reached  $25.  In 
other  municipalities  of  the  province,  I  un- 
derstand that  a  simple  query  about  zoning 
restrictions  costs  $35.  Once  the  municipal- 
ities find  out— smell  the  blood  involved  in 
that  sort  of  thing— the  practice  proliferates 
across   the  province   and  the  cost  escalates. 

An  application  to  a  planning  board  is 
different  in  different  areas  of  the  province. 
In  every  county,  and  even  in  smaller  units, 
municipalities  have  their  committees  of  ad- 
justment. I  was  dealing  with  one  in  the 
Parry  Sound  area  the  other  day.  It  cost 
$100  and  this  was  one  of  those  re-severances 
with  regard  to  an  estate  situation.  The 
property  was  to  fall  back  to  the  person  who 
had  originally  sold  it  off.  It  came  back  the 
other  way.  One  hundred  dollars  on  a  piece 
of  raw  land  which  is  selling  at  $2,500  is  a 
fair  sum  of  money! 

In  the  Oshawa  area— the  Newman  area  too 
—the  ripoffs  that  are  taking  place  with  mu- 
nicipalities with  respect  to  lot  levies,  with 
respect  to  levies  on  units  going  into  con- 
dominiums and  into  new  apartment  build- 
ings, are  so  exorbitant  as  to  act  as  a  real 
brake  upon  the  construction  of  new  housing 
units  in  those  areas.  At  some  point  along  the 
road,  the  minister  and  this  ministry  are  going 
to  have  to  take  account  of  that. 

It  is  all  right  to  weep  crocodile  tears  and 
say  that  municipalities  should  be  left  to  their 
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own  devices,  but  when  they  exploit  that 
device  to  the  detriment  of  the  province 
generally,  and  to  housing  conditions,  by 
charging  exorbitant  fees  simply  because  that 
area  has  been  left  wide  open,  then  the  min- 
istry is  going  to  have  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
One  final  thing:  There  is  a  retroactive 
feature  written  into  this  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  chequer-board  clause.  I  think 
that  has  to  be  thoroughly  justified.  Of  course, 
that  can  be  done  in  committee.  The  date  is 
set  for  November  23.  It  may  be  that  the 
reason  for  doing  so  is  that  particular  gross 
occurrences  with  respect  to  the  conveyancing 
of  joint  tenancies  and  tenancies  in  common, 
which  the  clause  is  designed  to  prohibit  and 
certainly  restrict,  have  come  to  the  minister's 
attention  and  he  wants  to  cut  it  off  at  that 
point.  But  it  Is  an  extremely  dangerous 
principle  to  have  retroactive  features,  par- 
ticularly in  this  kind  of  legislation.  People 
are  conducting  themselves  with  respect  to 
land  alienations  according  to  what  the  extant 
law  is.  If  you  bounce  back  at  them  on  a 
subsequent  date,  I  don't  think  it's  the  end 
of  the  world  but  it's  a  thing  that  has  to  be 
looked  at  severely.  New  laws  governing  land 
transfers  and  alienations  can't  be  set  up  after 
the  event.  That  may  be  what  is  being  done 
here.  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  is  ade- 
quate justification,  in  the  circumstances.  I 
would  only  like  that  to  be  spelled  out. 

Mr.    Conway:    The   master  has   arrived. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Hall) 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
(Mr.  Nixon)  for  his  remarks.  I'm  sure  this 
bill  is  just  the  first  approach  to  what  he 
would  like  to  see,  the  perfect  legislation  as 
far  as  the  Planning  Act  is  concerned  in  the 
future.  This  gives  more  power,  which  he 
intimated  he  wanted  to  see,  to  local  councils 
and  more  power  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  you  say  the  perfect  act 
is  on  its  way? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  the  fullness  of 
time. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Yes,  it's  coming. 

Mr.  Conway:  Don't  you  think  millionaire 
landholders  shouldn't  be  talking  about  this 
kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Multi-millionaire  land- 
holders? I  wish  I  were  one. 

Mr.  Conway:  On  all  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  The  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  brought  up  some  very  good  points. 


I  realize  his  concern,  being  an  old  councillor 
and  also  an  old  county  councillor- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  The  first  part  is  right. 
Mr.  Hodgson:  —I'm  sure  he  realizes  that 
those  old  councillors,  and  the  old  county 
councillors,  the  people  who  were  making 
decisions  in  the  past  and  giving  land  sever- 
ances—that happened  mostly  from  the  local 
council  when  we  used  to  have  the  old 
planning  boards— those  people  knew  their 
areas  very  well.  They  didn't  give  out  land 
severances  frivolously;  they  gave  it  every 
consideration.  I  have  no  worry  whatsoever 
as  far  as  the  consents  that  were  granted  in 
the  past  are  concerned.  I  think  they  should 
be  recognized.  There  have  been  too  many 
individuals  who  had  to  suffer  financial  loss 
when  severances  were  cancelled  because 
they  had  adjoining  property. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  are  hundreds  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  I  don't  think  the  member 
has  anything  to  worry  about  as  far  as  this 
legislation  is  concerned.  It  will  be  discussed 
more  thoroughly  when  we  get  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  I  think  after  the  dis- 
cussion he  will  realize  that  we  are  taking  a 
step  at  the  present  time  to  give  the  councils 
more  authority,  the  regions  more  authority, 
and  to  give  the  little  guy  who  has  had1  those 
consents  a  little  bit  of  a  privilege  which  he 
hasn't  had  for  many  years.  Once  that  Plan- 
ning Act  was  passed,  if  you  owned  adjoin^ 
ing  land  it  was  cancelled  out;  now  he  has 
the  privilege  of  going  back  and  getting  that 
through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Swart:  They  are  selling  thousands  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  There  could  be  thousands; 
if  there  were  a  thousand  granted  throughout 
the  province,  it  was  the  councils  and  the 
planning  boards  of  the  day  that  granted 
them.  They  granted  them  in  their  very  own 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Swart:  But  often  on  the  condition  that 
they  were  going  to  add  it  to  a  farm  or  some 
other  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  I  had  just  as  much  faith 
in  the  councils  and  the  planning  boards  of 
the  past  as  I  have  today.  I  think,  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland-Thorold  said,  we  should  be 
giving  more  power  to  our  local  elected 
representatives,  and  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  section  2  of  this  bill. 

On  section  1  the  member  mentioned  his 
concern  about  how  a  council  can  go  in  and 
investigate.  All  they  are  doing  is  investi- 
gating to  see  if  they  conform  witih  an  official 
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plan.  Supposing  it  is  a  landfill  site?  You  can't, 
at  the  present  time,  go  in  and  even  in- 
vestigate whether  that  would  be  suitable 
land— without— 

Mr.  Swart:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Okay,  we  agree  on  it.  I 
thank  the  member  for  his  support.  If  he  is 
going  to  bring  up  some  amendments,  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  well  thought  out  and  they 
will  be  very  intelligent,  because  I  know  he 
has  been  concerned  in  a  local  capacity  for 
many  years,  and  his  heart  is  still  there. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  was  concerned 
about  severances  as  well,  but  I  think  he  is 
concerned  on  our  side.  He  thinks  they  should 
be  granted.  According  to  his  remarks  to- 
night, anything  that  was  granted  should  be 
recognized.  Going  back  to  retroactivity  of  the 
bill,  I  think  there  are  urgent  situations  at  the 
present  time  that  have  happened  in  the 
province- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  a  reservation  there 
on  landholdings  of  a  certain  size. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  —which  may  be  brought  out 
when  we  get  to  committee  of  the  whole. 

We  had  that  chequer-board  situation, 
which  is  no  good  for  the  community  in 
which  it  happened  in  years  past.  Today  there 
are  some  very  clever  lawyers,  you  know, 
who  make  laws;  and  then  other  lawyers 
are  hired  to  see  how  they  can  get  around 
them.  I  think  a  few  of  them  have  been 
around  and  this  is  why  it  has  been  retroactive; 
to  curtail  some  development  that  is  not 
desirable  in  the  local  community. 

I  have  no  more  remarks  at  this  time. 
There  will  be  more  discussion  when  it  gets 
to  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

ONTARIO  LAND  CORPORATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  184,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  Act,  1974. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Very  distinctly  and 
clearly,  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation  which 
used  to  answer  to  the  Ministry  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing. 
Its  main  idea  was  to  try  and  make  sure  that 
all  land  holdings  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
whether  it  happens  to  be  North  Pickering, 
Edwardsburgh  or  even  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation,  would  be  transferred  under  one 
commission,  body  or  authority.  That  board 
or  authority  would  have  the  right  to  move, 
as  it  sees  fit,  with  the  approval  of  cabinet 


and  so  on,  to  dispose  and  sell  off  land  where 
necessary,  or  for  that  matter  to  develop  it  if 
that  should  be  the  case. 

The  bill  is  brought  forward  to  try  and  con- 
solidate, under  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
under  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation,  all  of 
the  landholdings  we  presently  hold  as  the 
government  of  Ontario. 

I  have  placed  the  bill  for  second  reading 
and  would  appreciate  comments  of  members 
of  the  other  parties. 

Mr.  Hall:  In  connection  with  Bill  184,  it  is 
unfortunate,  but  the  bill  doesn't  indicate  the 
principle  the  minister  has  just  expressed  very 
clearly  in  my  mind  at  all.  It  talks  about 
consolidation  of  organizations,  but  I  don't  get 
that  too  easily  from  the  explanatory  notes. 

[9:15] 

The  Ontario  Land  Corporation  is  an  en- 
tirely government-owned  body  with  appointed 
members.  The  best  thing  about  it,  I  think,  is 
the  man  who  heads  it  up,  Mr.  McDonald,  who 
I  have  had  some  contact  with  in  estimates  in 
connection  with  the  mortgage  corporation.  I 
hold  him  in  high  regard.  I  do  feel  though, 
despite  what  the  minister  has  just  briefly  said 
with  regard  to  the  principles,  that  we  don't 
know  whether  it's  all  partly  just  to  get  out  of 
the  jackpot  John  White  and  other  people 
got  us  into  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Mr.  Conway:  And  what  a  jackpot. 

Mr.  Hall:  We  are  talking  about  the  idea  of 
possibly  streamlining— 

Mr.  Peterson:  They'll  never  get  this  prov- 
ince back  on  track. 

Mr.  Hall:  —these  various  bodies,  such  as 
the  Pickering  corporation  and  the  Townsend 
corporation— or  the  Edwardsburgh  corporation 
of  which  the  minister  is  very  fond— we  are 
talking  about  streamlining  these  so  they  have 
to  cope  with  fewer  boards  and  fewer  people. 
The  area  of  concern  is  whether  indeed  we 
are  about  to  throw  good  money  after  bad. 

Servicing  can  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  itself.  I  don't 
want  to  discourage  good  moves.  Who  knows, 
the  government  might  just  make  a  good 
move;  considering  their  past  track  record  on 
handling  land  it's  about  time  their  lucky 
number  came  up  and  something  worked  for 
them. 

As  I  interpret  the  bill  it  not  only  ad- 
dresses itself  to  matters  such  as  the  form 
of  oath  or  affirmation  a  director  or  officer  or 
employee  should  take,  it  moves  on  to  give  the 
corporation  the  opportunity  to  develop  land 
instead  of  merely  acquiring  and  disposing 
of  land.  I  interpret  this  as  a  much  broader 
circumstance,    which    conceivably    could    in- 
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volve  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Legislature, 
through  the  system  of  estimates,  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  expenditure 
of  money  for  services  before  it  happens,  but 
a  couple  of  things  would  concern  me  about 
that.  For  one  thing,  in  the  development  of 
land  it  might  be  necessary  to  move  faster 
than  the  estimates  would  permit.  Secondly, 
this  Legislature  never  had  much  of  a  chance 
to  discuss  the  acquisition  of  this  land.  We 
would  read  about  it  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  after  weeks  of  rumours 
about  some  realtor  doing  a  land  acquisition 
on  behalf  of  unknown  parties.  I  am  not  too 
confident  that  information  with  regard  to 
servicing  would  be  made  available  in 
advance  to  permit  us  to  assist  and  guide  the 
government. 

I'm  not  unsympathetic  to  the  need  to 
utilize  some  of  the  substantial  holdings  that 
are  in  different  corporations,  which  hope- 
fully could  be  brought  under  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  itself.  I  am  sure  in  certain 
circumstances  private  enterprise  or  munic- 
ipalities themselves  might  not  be  able  to 
make  the  investments  without  financial  assist- 
ance -from  the  province,  because  of  matters 
of  scale  and  the  co-operation  necessary  on 
any  manner  of  items  that  come  into  large 
scale  development.  On  their  past  perform- 
ance, before  allowing  the  government  to  have 
carte  blanche  to  spend  what  could  be  con- 
siderable amounts  of  money  to  development, 
I  would  like  to  see  more  indication  from 
them  of  what  their  plans  are,  a  lot  more 
details  as  to  what  is  being  held  and  a  pro- 
gram of  planning  step  by  step  where  they 
want  our  co-operation  in  the  spending  of  this 
money. 

They  have  told  us  very  little.  I  would  have 
to  reserve  my  judgement  until  I  find  out 
more. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Land  is  very  important  on  a 
number  of  counts  and  land  should  be  in  the 
control  of  people  generally  and  not  of  private 
enterprise.  It  should  be  in  the  control  of  the 
community  at  large,  or  of  the  state  or  a 
representative  of  the  government.  In  our 
party,  we  are  in  agreement  that  there  must 
be  some  kind  of  government  land  corporation 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  officials 
who  ultimately  control  crown  land.  Not  only 
is  it  important  to  control  the  land  use,  but  it 
is  also  important  to  buy  land,  to  bank  land 
and  to  develop  land.  In  that  sense,  the  small 
addition  to  this  bill  that  the  government 
proposes  to  develop  land  is  useful,  and  we 
will  support  that  point. 


The  criticism  is  that  it  is  done  in  such  a 
peripheral,  such  specious  and  such  a  minute 
fashion  that  in  effect  the  Ontario  Land  Cor- 
poration itself  is  ineffectual  and  cannot  do  it. 
Ultimately,  any  government  which  has  a 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  the  community 
in  the  sense  of  controlling  land  price,  in  terms 
of  controlling  housing  costs  and  in  terms  of 
controlling  land  use  must  move  towards  con- 
trolling the  land.  You  don't  have  to  have  a 
nationalization  of  land,  that's  not  the  way  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Conway:  It  sounds  like  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  What  you  have  to  do  is  to 
have  a  control  over  land-use  planning.  I  will 
explain  to  the  member  for  Renfrew  North 
(Mr.  Conway)  one  day  the  difference  between 
nationalization  and  control  over  land-use 
planning  the  way  it  is  done  right  now  in 
England,  in  which  no  decision  is  ever  made 
or  given — 

Mr.  Nixon:  Even  an  NDP  government  is 
not  going  to  nationalize  the  land,  unless  this 
member  happens  to  be  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  specify  quite  clearly  that 
an  NDP  government  would  not  nationalize 
land.  We  don't  need  to.  But  we  need  to  make 
sure  there  is  government  control  over  land 
use  and  planning  the  way  it  has  been  done  in 
England.  Though  I  do  want  to  tell  members 
that  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  land  is  indeed 
controlled  by  the  municipality  or  by  the 
government.  I  always  give  the  example  of 
Amsterdam  where  75  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
now  controlled  by  the  municipality.  This 
allows  much  cheaper  housing  and  it  allows 
controls.  People  would  finally  have  an 
affordable  housing,  if  our  government  was 
prepared  to  move  into  some  kind  of  control 
over  land. 

Sometimes  I  wish  the  minister  would  give 
some  explanation  as  to  exactly  where  he  is 
going  in  his  Gadarene  rush  to  dismantle  the 
minute  amount  of  power  that  he  has  over 
land  at  the  moment.  That  is  all  I  can  say 
about  this  bill.  It  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
minister  for  introducing  this  piece  of  socialist 
legislation  which  permits  the  government  to 
embark  on  or  be  involved  in  land  develop- 
ment and  housing  and  gives  the  powers 
necessary  for  government  to  co-operate  with 
other  community  agencies,  including  private 
enterprise,  in  order  to  build  housing. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  the  minister 
that  in  Ontario  at  this  time  there  is  no  way 
we  are  going  to  get  housing  at  prices  that 
people  can  afford  unless  this  government  gets 
involved  in  housing.  One  of  the  ways  it  has 
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to  get  involved  in  housing  is  through  the  use 
of  the  land  banks  it  has  at  this  time,  through 
acquisition  of  other  land  and  through  serv- 
icing it  and  putting  it  out  at  cost.  As  a  result 
of  that,  the  government  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  control  the  cost  of  housing. 

I  think  we  should  point  out  to  the  minister 
that  in  other  communities,  for  example,  Leth- 
bridge,  Saskatoon  and  Regina  where  the 
governments  have  been  actively  involved  in 
assembling  land  for  purposes  of  housing, 
housing  costs  are  generally  anywhere  from  a 
third  to  a  quarter  less  in  comparison  to  hous- 
ing in  areas  where  housing  is  strictly  de- 
pendent on  the  so-called  private  enterprise 
system. 

We  should  look  at  that  very  closely.  We 
have  statements  like  that  made  by  the 
recently  elected  mayor  of  Mississauga,  Hazel 
McCallion,  who  said  the  land  up  there  is  all 
tied  up  by  two  or  three  major  corporations 
which  have  enough  approved  lots  for  housing 
that  they  could  possibly  use  in  the  next  few 
years.  Really,  what  they're  doing  in  effect  is 
holding  the  land  and  putting  it  out  at  a  fixed 
price  to  ensure  they  make  an  exorbitant 
profit.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  people 
have  to  pay  higher  costs  for  the  housing. 

This  is  the  same  situation  that  exists  in 
most  other  major  communities  in  Ontario. 
If  members  look  at  the  land  holdings  there, 
they  will  find  that  the  land  is  generally  tied 
up  by  two  or  three  major  companies.  Again, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  administer  the  price 
of  the  land  and  consequently  we  have  ex- 
orbitant housing  costs.  We  have  hardships, 
we  create  problems  in  terms  of  families  try- 
ing to  make  ends  meet;  we  have,  in  fact, 
if  members  look  at  some  of  the  situations 
very  closely,  family  breakdown  resulting 
from  the  inability  to  meet  the  payments  to 
which  they've  become  obligated;  payments 
which  they  undertook  at  a  time  when  per- 
haps both  had  been  working  and  were  able 
to  make  those  payments. 

The  other  result  of  this  is  that  there  are 
major  landholding  companies  which  have 
made  exorbitant  profits.  The  government  has 
allowed  them  to  make  exorbitant  profits  on 
housing.  The  net  result  is  that  a  lot  of  that 
capital  is  leaving  the  country.  The  capital 
that  is  leaving  the  country  is  being  taken 
from  people  who  can  hardly  afford  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  other  consequence  that  flows  from 
that  is  that  these  people,  instead  of  having 
some  surplus  capital  to  invest  in  consumer 
goods,  which  would  provide  work  for  Cana- 
dian workers,  we  find  that  most  of  the 
money  is  being  transferred  out  of  their 
paycheque    into    a    corporation    which    ships 


it  across  the  border.  Consequently,  there  is 
pressure  on  the  Canadian  dollar,  lowering 
its  value. 

I  hope  this  corporation  is  an  energetic  cor- 
poration and  that  it  really  seriously  looks 
at  the  whole  housing  situation  in  Ontario. 
If  the  minister  is  serious  about  resolving  the 
housing  problem  in  Ontario,  he  has  in  this 
bill  and  in  the  powers  given  to  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation,  a  very  useful  instrument 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  problem  and  to  bring 
some  competition  into  the  housing  market. 
The  competition  is  not  in  the  final  product. 
The  competition  is  in  the  land  that  goes 
into  the  housing.  In  the  final  product  the 
costs  are  relatively  the  same  in  terms  of 
what  it  costs  to  build  a  house  no  matter 
who  does  it  and  what  the  profits  are.  They're 
generally  not  that  great,  or  just  in  a  reason- 
able basis.  Builders  who  have  to  buy  the 
land  from  the  developers,  and  I'm  talking 
about  the  smaller  builders,  find  that  they 
have  to  compete.  It's  the  developers  who 
do  not  have  to  compete. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  minister 
would  care  to  comment  in  his  windup  state- 
ment on  what  he  plans  to  do  with  the  Town- 
send  site,  whether  he  intends  to  go  ahead 
with  that  development.  Again,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  he  looks  closely  he  will  find  that 
the  government  would  be  in  a  position  there, 
in  that  community,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
developers  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario  that 
they  can  put  housing  on  the  market  at  prices 
anywhere  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  less  per 
unit  than  the  local  developers  are  charging 
the  people. 

I'd  also  like  to  bring  to  the  minister's  at- 
tention the  fact  that  in  the  Brantford  area 
and  Brantford  township,  that's  the  area  we 
intend  to  annex,  the  Ontario  Housing  Cor- 
poration- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Where  does  he  leam  that  sabre 
rattling? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —has  a  thousand  acre  site 
of  land  which  the  planners  of  Brantford 
township— the  intelligent  planners  of  Brant- 
ford township,  I  might  add— have  zoned 
agricultural.  I  may  add  that  that's  about 
the  only  parcel  of  class  3  agricultural  land 
in  the  township,  but  that  has  been  zoned 
agricultural.  The  land  that  is  class  1  and  2 
agricultural  has  been  zoned  commercial  be- 
cause the  people  who  own  that  land  have 
a  vested  interest  as  to  what  happens  up 
there. 

I  may  add  that  in  this  situation,  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Brantford  has  indicated  that  it's 
interested,  when  and  if  the  annexation  goes 
through,  in  acquiring  some  of  that  land,  or 
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perhaps  exchanging  some  of  the  existing  land 
that  the  municipality  has,  for  purposes  of 
developing  it  into  industrial  and  residential 
sites.  Hopefully,  the  Ontario  Land  Corpora- 
tion will  be  in  the  position  to  facilitate  some 
of  these  transactions,  which  would  be  of 
use  to  the  community  and  would  provide  the 
kind  of  growth  and  the  kind  of  jobs  that 
every  community  desires  and  every  com- 
munity needs. 
[9:30] 

I  would  like  to  say  we  will  support  this 
bit  of  socialist  legislation  and  I  hope  the 
minister  doesn't  change  his  mind  at  the  last 
moment  and  retract  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Bill  184.  I  am  happy  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  is  here  because  some  of 
what  I  have  to  say  will  deal  with  the  min- 
istry in  which  he  is  now  ensconced,  for  how- 
ever long  remains  to  be  seen.  I  want  to  begin 
my  remarks  and  indeed  contain  my  remarks 
to  an  area  of  agreement — few  as  they  are — 
between  myself  and  the  member  for  Ottawa 
South  and  deal  specifically  with  the  principal 
landholding  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation 
in  eastern  Ontario.  That  is  the  Edwards- 
burgh  site,  the  Edwardsburgh  swamp,  the 
Edwardsburgh  industrial  complex  to  be  or 
whatever. 

I  want  to  say  something  that  the  member 
for  Lincoln  has  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Why  repeat  it  if  he  said 
it? 

Mr.  Conway:  I  think  it  is  important  to  give 
thi9  debate  at  least  an  eastern  Ontario 
flavour.  As  the  member  for  Lincoln  so  well 
pointed  out,  those  of  us  in  this  particular 
party  are  reluctant,  to  say  the  least,  to  give 
this  corporation  and  this  government  further 
authority  to  proceed  with  planning  and 
development  in  this  area  based  on  their  past 
performance. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  O  ye  of  little  faith. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  member  for  York  Mills 
says,  "O  ye  of  little  faith."  I  want  to  say 
back  in  1973,  when  the  member  for  York 
Mills  was  still  a  Liberal — 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  have  never  been 
a  Liberal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  can't  malign  a 
person  like  that. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Withdraw  that. 

Mr.  Conway:  — those  of  us  in  eastern  On- 
tario watched  what  this  government  did.  I 
speak  specifically  to  the  principle  of  this  bill 
which  gives  this  corporation  and  this  govern- 
ment the  further  authority  to  develop  certain 


of  these  sites  in  an  industrial  way.  I  well 
remember  what  the  member  for  Ottawa  South 
(Mr.  Bennett)  said  about  the  move  by  the 
then  Treasurer,  the  Honourable  John  White, 
to  buy  that  swamp  in  south  Grenville  county 
to  develop  there  an  industrial  site  that  would 
be  the  envy  of  this  province.  That's  what 
we  were  told  in  eastern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  were  in  grade 
10.  You  can't  possibly  remember. 

Mr.  Conway:  That's  what  we  were  told. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  South  said  so  very  properly 
and  so  very  wisely  then?  He  said  that  the 
government  and  the  Treasurer  must  surely — 
and  I  think  I  quote  him  accurately  when  I 
recall  the  words — be  off  their  collective  stick 
to  buy  such  an  acreage  for  such  a  stated 
purpose.  He  was  right.  He  was  more  prescient 
than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

That  land  in  its  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
acres  stands  undeveloped  today.  The  last  I 
heard  of  it  from  the  previous  Treasurer  is 
that  they  were  going  to  take  those  thousands 
of  acres  and  allow  a  forest  development  to 
occur.  That  is  now  what  we  have  before  us 
in  terms  of  this  particular  landholding  in 
eastern  Ontario. 

We  were  promised  an  industrial  develop- 
ment the  like  of  which  we  have  never  seen 
before  in  1973.  And  what  were  we  told  five 
years  later  by  the  then  Treasurer,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  Treasurer  and  mem- 
ber for  Muskoka?  We  were  told:  "No,  you 
can't  have  industrial  development  on  that 
swamp,  but  we  will  give  you  another  forest 
development." 

As  someone  who  knows  something  about 
the  eastern  Ontario  forest  industry  and — 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Is  that  when  you  used 
to  be  a  lumberjack? 

Mr.  Conway:  — as  someone  who  feels 
strongly  that  the  forest  industry  in  eastern 
Ontario  needs  to  be  protected  and  advanced, 
in  spite  of  this  government,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  Edwardsburgh  example,  the  Ed- 
wardsburgh swamp,  is  the  kind  of  planning 
that  alarms  me. 

I  know  the  Minister  of  Housing  agrees 
with  me  because  I  stand  here  today  and 
repeat  what  he  told  all  who  would  listen 
five  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  didn't  think  you  were 
listening. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  was  listening.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  not  too  often  agreed  philosophi- 
cally with  the  member  for  Ottawa  South,  but 
on  that  he  was  deadly  accurate.  Now  what 
am  I  asked  to  do  in  Bill  184?  I  am  asked  to 
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give  this  government,  these  children  of  John 
White  in  a  political  sense,  if  I  might  allow 
it- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Legitimate  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  am  being  asked  to  give  to 
these  profligate  progeny  the  right  to  go  for- 
ward and  presumably  spend  millions  more 
on  that  kind  of  development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'll  go  forward. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Your  vocal  chords 
are  going  to  be  blown  out,  Sean. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  must  ask  the  member  for 
Ottawa  South  before  I  can  positively  con- 
sider voting  for  this  bill  what  it  is  he  specific- 
ally has  in  mind  for  the  development  of  the 
Edwardsburgh  land  site.  Are  we  now  to  re- 
ceive five  years  after  the  fact  that  indus- 
trial site  that  has  somehow  eluded  us?  Are  we 
to  receive  today  the  jobs  in  the  industrial  and 
manufacturing  sector  that  successive  genera- 
tions of  Tory  governments  in  this  province, 
fed  by  I  don't  know  how  many  faithful 
constituencies  in  eastern  Ontario,  have  con- 
tinuously and  religiously  refused  to  give  us? 

If  Bill  184  contains  the  germ  of  such 
promise,  then  indeed  I  can  consider  its  sup- 
port. But  if  we  are  going  to  get  more  of  the 
diet  of  economic  neglect  that  has  kept  jobs 
and  industrial  progress  away  from  rural  and 
small  town  eastern  Ontario,  then  I  must  say 
I  cannot  consider  positively  the  support  of 
Bill  184. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Treasurer,  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing  and  other  Tories  in  the 
House  that  we  were  promised  certain  things 
in  that  land  development  six  years  ago  and 
some  of  us  have  not  forgotten.  I  do  think  it 
is  incumbent  upon  this  government,  and  cer- 
tainly this  minister,  to  somewhere  in  this 
debate  specify  exactly  what  he  has  in  mind 
for  the  development  in  that  particular  site, 
as  difficult  and  as  trying  as  I  know  the  history 
of  the  Edwardsburgh  development  has  been. 
We  were  promised  the  moon  and  so  far,  we 
have  not  yet  so  much  as  a  thin  slice  of 
rancid  cheese. 

As  I  await  from  the  Treasurer  the  jobs  that 
he  is  promising  in  the  near  future,  I  wait  to 
see  what  it  is  that  I  and  the  people  of  eastern 
Ontario  can  expect  in  the  one  principal  area 
of  this  bill's  concern  for  us  at  least,  and  that's 
the  Edwardsburgh  development— sometimes 
irreverently  called  the  "Edwardsburgh 
swamp." 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  didn't  get  the  last 
promise  but  you  are  willing  to  accept  an- 
other promise,  is  that  it,  Sean? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Not  again. 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  appreciate  the  honourable 
Minister  of  Education  saying  "not  again."  At 
least  she  is  paying  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  She  is  actually  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities  tonight.  To- 
day she  was  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Nixon:  After  the  speech  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Lincoln,  where  he  indicated 
his  view;  and  the  oratory  of  my  colleague 
from  Renfrew  North— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  diatribe. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —I  can  only  say  that  I  echo  the 
concern  they  have  expressed  about  the  On- 
tario Land  Corporation  and  the  government's 
intention  to  give  them  these  further  powers. 
Undoubtedly  when  the  bill  passess,  the  corpo- 
ration will  have  the  responsibility  to  go  out 
and  raise  funds  on  the  credit  of  the  province 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  for 
certain  developmental  programs  which  will 
make  the  property  easier  to  sell. 

A  very  well-known  financier,  when  I  was 
discussing  this  matter  with  him,  said  that  one 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  any  land  of  common- 
sense  business  is  not  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad.  Probably  at  least  the  government 
knows  enough  about  that  when  it  comes  to 
Edwardsburgh,  the  area  my  colleague  from 
Renfrew  North  was  just  talking  about.  The 
Minister  of  Housing  knows  what  the  capabil- 
ity of  that  area  is.  He  was  a  minister  of  the 
crown  representing  eastern  Ontario  when  I 
believe  he  said  that  any  government  which 
thought  they  would  buy  that  property  for 
industrial  purposes  ought  to  have  their  heads 
read.  Was  that  the  quote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  is  very  close,  but 
not  quite. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Close  enough.  Or  did  you  say 
they  were  nuts?  Something  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Not  quite,  but  getting 
close.  I  even  left  out  "industrial,"  Bob. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  he  opened  the  Journal 
the  next  day  there,  by  golly  his  colleagues 
had  proved  how  nuts  they  were  and  they  had 
bought  the  land  for  that  very  purpose.  To  at 
least  be  fair  to  the  minister  and  his  former 
colleagues,  there  was  a  cuckoo  in  the  nest. 
Without  any  kind  of  approach  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  authorization  of  funds;  without  any 
kind  of  legislation  permitting  him  to  buy 
these  vast  expanses  of  territory  in  the  prov- 
ince, he  went  out  and  did  so  on  his  own 
hook.  Only  he  did  it  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Premier.  Is  that  word  unparliamentary?  I 
don't  think  it  is  unparliamentary  at  all. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes.  Bob,  it  is 
borderline. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  think  it  is,  Bob. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Because  the  two,  and  nobody 
else,  circumvented  the  cabinet,  the  Legis- 
lature, the  sensible  taxpayer  and  even  the 
present  Minister  of  Health  who  is  striving 
to  move  to  the  front  row. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
the  use  of  those  words  does,  in  fact,  impute 
certain  motives  which  are  unparliamentary. 
The  member  should  be  asked  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Nonsense.  Absolute  nonsense. 
Not  only  parliamentary,  but  correct. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Schemed? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  used  the  word  "con- 
nivance"; possibly  he  could  find  a  better 
word. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Plotted? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Would  the  honour- 
able member  withdraw  that  word  and  use 
a  better  word? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Certainly,  at  your  direction, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Although  I  would  submit  that 
we  are  getting  a  list  of  perfectly  good  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  that  should  be  a  part  of  the 
debating  procedure  of  this  House  which  you 
are  proscribing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Like  crud? 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  that,  so  I  withdraw  the  word 
connivance. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Double  dealing? 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  would  say  that  only  one 
other  member  of  the  cabinet  knew  about  the 
Honourable  John  White's  weird  schemes; 
about  the  fiascos  he  got  into.  The  only 
person  who  knew  about  these  weird  fiascos 
was  the  present  Premier.  Nobody  else  knew. 
They  used  some  of  the  large  real  estate 
firms  in  this  province  to  option  these  lands, 
to  buy  the  lands,  and  there  they  sit.  If  the 
government  is  lucky,  they  have  been  able 
to  lease  the  lands  back  to  local  farmers.  If 
they  are  unlucky— and  they  have  been  un- 
lucky in  many  cases— they  are  just  sitting 
there  growing  goldenrod. 

The  Minister  of  Housing's  predecessor  gave 
us  all  of  the  projections  of  the  great  urban 
areas  which  would  be  extant,  for  example, 
in  the  towns  and  area  by  1978  and  1979. 
There  is  not  a  blooming  thing  there  at  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  And,  although  the 
government  has  assured  us  of  their  plans, 
certainly  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
development  is  going  to  be  directed  any- 
where other  than  at  the  communities  already 
in  operation. 


An  even  more  glaring  example  than 
Townsendi  is  probably  South  Cayuga  where 
even  the  exuberant  Minister  of  Housing  can- 
not give  us  any  indication  that  that  property 
is  going  to  do  anything  but  lie  idle  or  be 
leased  back  to  certain  farmers. 

\It  could  very  well  be  that  there  will  be 
some  purpose  for  it  in  the  future.  But  I  sub- 
mit to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  private 
sector  is  really  where  that  land  should  be. 

The  North  Pickering  example  has  been 
debated  here  and  in  the  royal  commission 
on  the  Ombudsman's  charges  in  that  connec- 
tion—perhaps more  than  is  even  necessary.  I 
understand  that,  in  the  original  plan,  as  it 
was  described  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  On- 
tario Land  Corporation  would  simply  be  a 
holding  body. 

My  colleague  from  Lincoln  has  been  very 
effusive  in  his  words  about  the  present  chair- 
man. If  my  colleague  from  Lincoln  thinks  he 
is  a  great  man  that  is  certainly  enough  for  me, 
I'll  tell  you  that  I  have  a  high  regard  for  my 
colleague  from  Lincoln,  at  least. 

But,  in  fact,  the  Ontario  Land  Corpora- 
tion was  at  one  stage  a  group  of  competent 
civil  servants  who  simply  had  the  legal  power 
to  hold  that  property  until  they  were  told 
what  to  do  with  it  by  their  masters.  At  one 
stage  their  masters,  at  least  with  a  change  in 
the  Treasury,  were  looking  forward  to  putting 
that  land  back  in  the  hands  of  private  de- 
velopers, if  it  were  possible.  It  hasn't  been 
possible  because  the  land  has  not  been 
attractive  enough  in  its  present  form  to  do 
so.  Because  of  the  costs  and  the  carrying 
charges  could  not  be  met  by  any  kind  of 
rational  or  reasonable  sale. 
[9:45] 

I  would  hope  that  certain  emanations  of 
the  government  would  have  the  power  and 
responsibility  to  work  with  sharing  munic- 
ipalities in  developing  sites  for  industrial 
development.  The  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Makarchuk)  has  already  rattled  his  annexa- 
tion sabres  again,  as  he  does  every  time  he 
rises  to  his  feet.  The  classic  case  of  Brant- 
ford and  Brantford  township  is  one  that  has 
already  been  debated  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
your  presence.  That  is  one  instance,  surely, 
where  property  jointly  held  by  more  than 
one  municipality,  and  perhaps  even  with  the 
assistance  of  the  government  of  Ontario, 
could  be  used'  for  joint  development.  That  is 
something  I  would  favour. 

I  would  agree  with  many  of  the  speakers 
of  the  Liberal  Party  that  this  particular 
statute  gives  powers  to  a  board — I  can't 
vouch  for  this  but  certainly  as  it  was  set  up 
originally — of  civil  servants  who  would 
simply  be  echoing,  as  they  must  and  as  they 
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should,  the  policies  laid  before  them  by,  in 
the  old  days,  the  Treasury,  but  now  by  the 
Ministry  of  Housing.  It  doesn't  make  much 
difference  because  the  policy  in  this  instance 
has  been  simply  to  try  to  cover  up— if  that 
word  is  not  unparliamentary — the  embarrass- 
ment that  has  attended  the  extremely  bad 
political  judgement  that  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  land  corporation  holding 
these  parcels  now  over  these  many  years. 

Tm  not  at  all  convinced  the  bill  is  sup- 
portable. My  colleague  from  Lincoln  has 
indicated  the  information  provided  with  it  is 
certainly  inadequate.  The  fact  the  member 
for  Brantford  thinks  it  is  a  socialistic  bill 
certainly  gives  me  pause,  and  frankly  it  ought 
to  give  pause  to  every  other  honourable 
member  in  the  House.  I  wouldn't  for  a  mo- 
ment oppose  it  only  on  the  basis  that  the 
honourable  member  is  supporting  it,  but  that 
takes  me  half  way  at  least  to  that  decision. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  when  the  minister  sums  up  after 
this  debate  is  completed,  and  there  certainly 
may  be  other  members  to  speak,  he  will  indi- 
cate what  the  prospects  are  for  the  authority 
of  the  board  to  spend  public  funds  for  devel- 
opment. Is  it  only  so  the  properties  can  be 
made  saleable?  Does  it  mean  we  are  granting 
new  powers  that  do  not  lie  with  the  govern- 
ment now?  After  all,  the  Treasurer  went  out 
and  bought  these  lands  without  a  scribble 
from  anybody,  with  only  the  Premier  knowing 
what  his  decision  was,  so  they  must  share  the 
blame  for  this  continuing  fiasco.  I  would  say 
the  answers  the  minister  gives  in  this  con- 
nection are  paramount  as  far  as  we  in  the 
Liberal  Party  are  concerned.  How  can  we 
vote  for  this,  because  in  the  present  stance  it 
looks  Mke  a  power  we  do  not  feel  should  be 
conveyed  any  further  than  the  government 
or  its  representatives? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Especially  when  we  have  a 
triple-A  rating  to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  get  up  and  speak 
on  Bill  184,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  Act,  1974.  As  the  member 
for  the  riding  of  Haldimand-Norfolk,  I  too, 
am  concerned.  I  support  my  colleagues'  stand 
on  an  explanation  from  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing and  of  his  anticipation  of  the  need  for 
the  change  in  the  bill. 

I  would  just  like  to  bring  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  hope  he  is  not  utilizing  this 
to  force  the  municipality  of  Haldimand-Nor- 
folk to  accept  the  water  and  sewers  to  the 
Townsend  town  site  just  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure that  has  been  made  on  that  par- 
ticular site.  It  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the 


price  they  paid  for  this  land  will  be  cheap  as 
far  as  agricultural  purposes  are  concerned. 
I  think  it  has  been  brought  out  in  this  House 
today,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  Kent  land 
is  selling  for  $4,000  and  $5,000  an  acre  for 
agricultural  purposes.  I  would  like  to  indicate 
this  particular  land  in  the  Townsend  town 
site  and  the  South  Cayuga  town  site  could 
well  be  utilized  for  agriculture  until  it  is 
needed  for  the  housing  that  was  designated 
back  in  1973  by  the  then  Treasurer  of  On- 
tario, the  Honourable  John  White.  He  painted 
a  picture  of  a  city  of  something  like  a  million 
people  on  the  two  sites,  and  that  probably  by 
the  year  2000  this  would  come  about.  Up  to 
this  present  time,  the  economy  has  changed, 
and  the  pressure  for  housing  is  not  there. 
As  the  member  for  Brantford  has  indicated, 
they  could  have  put  houses  on  the  market 
for  $10,000  to  $25,000  cheaper.  I  would  just 
indicate  to  the  member  for  Brantford  that 
houses  in  Port  Dover  are  now  selling  for  a 
little  over  $40,000. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  should  be  selling 
for  about  $34,000. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  say  it's  just  not  possible 
to  put  houses  on  the  market  for  $10,000  to 
$25,000  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I've  done  it 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  It's  just  not  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  1947,  yes. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  1975. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  It  is  just  not  possible 
for  them  to  put  houses  on  the  market  any 
cheaper.  There  is  an  abundance  of  lots,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  developable  land  in  Port 
Dover,  in  Simcoe,  in  Jarvis,  in  Hagersville 
and  in  Caledonia.  If  that  water  line  were 
extended  to  those  areas,  so  they  could 
develop  when  pressure  was  applied  to 
existing  municipalities  from  a  development 
point  of  view  and  there  was  a  need  for  the 
towns  and  town  sites,  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  support  it.  Up  to  this  point  I  cannot 
see  the  need.  I  can  just  see  the  minister  or 
his  civil  servants  trying  to  sell  and  justify 
the  expenditure  that  has  already  been  made 
in  the  area. 

I  support  my  colleagues  and  again  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  ex- 
cessive school  facilities,  excessive  municipal 
facilities,  recreation  and  otherwise,  that  are 
going  to  be  sitting  empty  if  we  don't  expand 
the  existing  municipalities. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  our  money 
is  spent  wisely  and  therefore  I  support  the 
stand  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  want  to  speak  briefly  to 
this  bill  and  indicate  that  I  support  the  bill, 
although  somewhat  reluctantly. 
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I  think  the  errors  of  the  government  in 
the  past  in  attempting  to  do  something  like 
this  have  been  rather  thoroughly  documented 
this  evening.  Whether  you  want  to  go  to 
the  Edwardsburg  industrial  park  cum  tree 
farm  cum  swamp,  or  whether  you  want  to 
talk  about  the  Townsend  site  whenever  and 
as  whatever  that  might  be  developed,  they 
point  out  the  difficulties  the  government  has 
had  in  functioning  in  this  way. 

To  be  blunt  about  it,  the  most  tragic  case 
has  to  be  North  Pickering.  Virtually  every- 
thing that  a  government  could  do  wrong, 
they  did  wrong.  We  now  have  purported  to 
put  before  this  House  another  act  replacing 
a  current  act  which  would  hopefully  at  some 
time  in  the  future  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment in  North  Pickering. 

I  spent  some  time  on  the  municipal  coun- 
cil in  that  area  as  the  government  was 
acquiring  the  property  for  North  Pickering, 
attempting  to  devise  a  plan  for  North  Picker- 
ing and  attempting  to  set  up  a  North  Picker- 
ing Development  Corporation. 

The  problem  with  North  Pickering  Devel- 
opment Corporation  is  that  no  one,  including 
the  people  on  the  board,  knew  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  exercise  was  or  what  to  do 
thereafter.  Quite  rightly,  I  guess,  the  Pre- 
mier, in  the  spring  of  this  year,  decided 
that  since  they  had  money  in  the  bank  and 
people  on  the  board  who  couldn't  decide 
what  to  do  with  themselves,  it  ought  to  be 
eliminated.  Out  of  that  comes  this  proposal 
for  this  new  Ontario  Land  Corporation  Act. 

I  don't  take  exception  to  what  the  act 
purports  to  do.  I  simply  express  that  I  have 
absolutely  no  faith  that  this  government  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  it. 

I  look  at  the  North  Pickering  site  which 
is  closest  to  my  own  municipality  and  con- 
stituents. I  look  at  it  and  see  that  we  have 
gone  the  whole  gamut  of  setting  up  a  very 
expensive  planning  procedure  for  nothing; 
we  have  involved  the  people  in  that  area  in 
a  long,  drawn-out  battle  for  nothing.  We 
will  be  fighting  the  legal  battle  around  North 
Pickering  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  We 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  committees 
of  this  House  and  the  Ombudsman  who  was 
set  up  by  this  House  at  considerable  expense 
and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  At 
the  end  of  all  this  we  disband  the  North 
Pickering  Development  Corporation. 

That  is  frankly  because  the  government 
had  an  idea  which  was  basically  sound,  but 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Now  the 
government  puts  before  this  House  legisla- 
tion which  purports  to  say  that  it  will  cor- 
rect its  faults.  I  wish  I  could  express  even 
a    glimmer    of    hope    that    the    government 


would  actually  do  it.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think 
this  government  has  the  intestinal  fortitude 
to  do  what  it  set  out  to  do  so  long  ago  and 
I  cannot  see  any  turnaround  in  the  minds 
of  the  government  and  particularly  in  the 
track  record  of  the  present  Minister  of 
Housing  to  actually  implement  what  was 
set  out  so  long  ago. 

Even  after  we  have  spent  all  that  money 
in  acquiring  the  property;  even  after  we  spent 
all  the  money  planning;  even  after  we  spent 
all  that  time  in  legal  costs  battling  with  the 
residents,  I  still  don't  think  the  government 
can  do  it.  I  still  don't  think  this  government 
has  the  direction  or  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
implement  the  plan  at  North  Pickering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  best  described  as  desperation  time. 
What  do  they  do  with  all  of  this  property 
they  have  acquired?  I  have  virtually  no  hope 
that  this  government  will  reverse  its  previous 
track  record;  that  it  will  actually  implement, 
in  a  sensible  way,  measures  to  put  houses  on 
the  market  that  people  can  afford;  to  put 
industrial  development  around  Ontario  in 
areas  where  it  is  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  put  on 
the  record  my  fear  that  this  development 
corporation  act,  this  Ontario  Land  Corpora- 
tion Act,  will  simply  turn  out  to  be  a  mechan- 
ism to  turn  that  land  over  to  the  private 
sector^after  the  public  sector  has  absorbed 
the  cost;  after  the  public  service  has  paid  the 
price  for  the  planning;  after  the  public 
service  has  absorbed  the  legal  costs  involved. 
After  we  have,  in  fact,  absorbed  all  the  pain 
and  expense  possible,  the  government  will 
sell  out  to  whoever  in  the  private  sector  wants 
to  develop  that  land  and  make  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  even  be  prepared 
in  an  awkward  way,  to  accept  that  if  I  really 
thought  that  the  government  would  imple- 
ment an  industrial  strategy.  The  problem  is 
that  it  hasn't  got  one  to  implement.  Even  if 
it  had  one,  it  probably  wouldn't  be  willing  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a  sad  day  when 
this  House  has  to  see  this  kind  of  legislation. 
It  is  the  last  glimmer  of  hope  provided  to 
the  House  that  we  would  actually  find  our 
way  out  of  the  rather  embarrassing  bind  of 
having  done  all  of  those  things  for  nothing. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  government  to  convince 
me,  as  one  member  of  this  House,  that  it 
actually  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  im- 
plement a  plan  that  was  envisaged  some 
time  ago,  a  plan  that  the  government  has 
been  sitting  on  now  for  almost  10  to  15 
years.  I  don't  really  think  the  government  is 
going  to  do  that.  I  am  prepared  to  support 
this  bill  on  the  off-chance  that  it  might  slip 
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up  again  and  actually  accomplish  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
honourable  member  who  wishes  to  speak  to 
this  bill?  If  not,  the  honourable  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker:  first  of 
all,  to  the  general  debate  of  the  bill,  I 
appreciate  a  great  number  of  the  comments. 
Sometimes  confession  is  good  for  the  soul. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  will  be  here  all  night 
if  we  are  hearing  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  right,  Patrick. 
Let  me  tell  you  it  would  be  wrong,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  didn't— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Go  and  sin  no  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Well,  okay.  I  will  tell 
the  member  that  sometimes  governments  go 
along,  making  mistakes,  and  I  admit  that  we 
have  made  some  mistakes  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Like  Cantrakon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  And  I  said  it  person- 
ally and  the  member  for  North  Renfrew  has 
already  quoted  it  and  the  member  repeated 
it.  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  fact  that  my 
personal  opinion  about  Edwardsburgh  at  the 
time  was  very  clear  and  distinct. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  are  living  proof  of 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  have  made  a  mis- 
take  in  Edwardsburgh   and  we  hope,   as  a 
result  of  transferring  its  responsibility- 
Mr.   Nixon:    First  time   in  35  years   any- 
body's ever  admitted  it  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —to  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  for  the  development  of 
hybrid  poplar,  that  we  might  just  be  able 
to  make  some  positive  use  of  it  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Regarding 
the  lands  we  own  in  the  Edwardsburgh  pro- 
ject adjacent  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River:  we 
are  continuing,  with  the  municipality,  the 
county  and  various  representatives  down 
there,  to  try  and  find  a  type  of  industry 
appropriate  to  large  tracts  of  land;  industry 
that  would  not  be  acceptable  and— I  am 
talk  about  rendering  plants  and  a  few  things 
of  that  nature- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  former  mayor  of  Prescott 
had  a  marvellous  place  completely  estab- 
lished before  you  people  up  here  ever  heard 
of  Edwardsburgh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  must  admit  that  Don 
had  some  very  positive  ideas  about  Edwards- 
burgh and  still  does.  He's  one  of  the  people 
who  is  working  with  us  on  the  committee  to 
make  sure  we  find  the  right  solution  to  the 
problem. 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  that  is  why  he  got  out 
of  here.  He  couldn't  stand  these — 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Edwardsburgh,  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  be  considered  a  mistake  and 
I  have  never  retracted  my  remarks  made 
some  five  or  six  years  ago.  There  might  be 
people  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  would 
likely  not  get  up  and  cheer  because  I  make 
that  particular  remark.  But,  as  I  said,  con- 
fession sometimes  is  great  for  the  soul.  It's  a 
wonder  you  fellows  don't  do  it  the  odd  time 
over  there  just  to  show  us  that  you  do  make 
a  mistake  the  odd  time,  even  though  you 
would  never  recognize  it  as  that  until  some 
time  later. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Let  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  wait  until  hds  brother  starts  con- 
fessing all  his  sins  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
government  in  Ottawa.  It  will  take  him  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  do  so,  I  can  tell  you. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  in  trouble. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  He  doesn't  have  to  take 
responsibility  up  until  now. 

An  hon.  member:  All  those  guys  in  Ottawa 
have  been  irresponsible  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  It  would  be  a  lot 
easier  if  the  minister  just  ignored  the  inter- 
jections and  spoke  directly  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  very  difficult,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  do  that  with  such  intelligent 
interjections  that  really  only  belong  in  a 
comic  strip.  So,  I  would  really  want  to 
respond  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  Lincoln  who 
spoke  on  the  bill  made  some  comments  re- 
lating to  the  past  performance  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  purchasing  and 
acquiring  of  land  by  various  corporate  struc- 
tures of  this  government  across  the  province. 
That  includes  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation 
itself;  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation; 
North  Pickering  Development  Corporation. 
Large  tracts  of  rather  important  land  in  some 
communities  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  said 
that  good  money  should  not  be  sent  after  bad 
money  to  try  to  entrench  yourself  in  a  posi- 
tion that  is  worthwhile. 
[10:00] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  never  suggest  to  this 
government,  or  to  any  government  or  to  any 
businessman,  that  he  should  send  good  money 
after  bad  to  try  to  save  his  position.  I  think 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  tonight,  clearly,  is 
to  give  to  the  land  development  corporation 
some  authority  that  has  been  vested  in  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  over  the  years; 
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that  is  the  right  to  buy  and  develop  land 
under  housing  projects. 

Our  ownership  of  land  in  this  province 
consists  of  many  acres.  I  say  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  this  House  that  I  have  been 
going  over  this  particular  part  of  my  port- 
folio rather  carefully  in  the  last  number  of 
months.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  weeks 
I  will  be  in  a  position  to  put  forward  to  my 
colleagues  in  cabinet  some  very  positive 
recommendations  on  some  of  the  land  hold- 
ings we  do  possess  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  say  clearly  that  the  act  gives  the 
power  to  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation  to 
develop  the  land,  such  as  Townsend,  which 
we  hope  to  get  on  stream  some  time  in  late 
1979  or  early  1980,  and  North  Pickering, 
which  we  hope  will  come  on  stream  in  1982 
or  1983. 

You  might  say  that's  a  long  way  down  the 
road,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  fact  is  we  have  to 
wait  until  there  is  some  market  demand  re- 
quiring that  kind  of  development  without  the 
impetus  of  building  an  airport.  And  obviously 
there  is  the  official  plan  of  Durham  which  has 
provided  for  certain  developments  on  the 
lands  we  have  acquired  in  the  North  Pick- 
ering project. 

That  was  supposed  to  be  discussed  here 
Thursday  afternoon,  if  I  read  the  order  paper 
correctly,  and  I  will  wait  to  hear  the  very 
intelligent  remarks  of  the  member  for  Mis- 
sissauga. 

I  don't  think  the  bill  will  give  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  far-flung  powers  at  all.  It 
really  starts  to  consolidate  some  of  the  land- 
holdings.  It  gives  them  some  of  the  authority 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  and  really  puts  it  into  one  land- 
holding  corporation  to  allow  them  to  do  that 
development. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  well  if  I  could  say 
to  the  members  that  we  had  X  million  dollars 
today  that  would  allow  us  to  move  forward 
on  the  Townsend  project  in  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  is  interested, 
and  in  which  I  am  interested.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  very  successful  project. 

To  answer  the  member  for  Brantford's 
comments,  I  think  it  will  afford  us  the  op- 
portunity, in  conjunction  with  the  private 
sector,  to  put  a  variety  of  housing  on  this 
market  at  what  I  think  will  be  reasonable 
prices.  It  will  also  afford  us  the  opportunity 
to  produce  some  public  housing,  senior  ci- 
tizens' housing  and  those  rent-geared-to-in- 
come  in  the  nonprofit  and  co-op  sector  of  the 
economy  we  are  dealing  with  at  this  time. 
So  it  will  give  us  a  very  broad  opportunity 


to  deal  with  land  and  its  development  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  the  member  for  York 
North  (Mr.  Hodgson)  was  sort  of  the  father 
of  that  development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for  York 
North  has  done  very  well  in  life.  I  compli- 
ment him.  He  has  been  successful  in  most 
of  his  callings  in  life,  including  politics,  in- 
cluding running  a  farm  and  now  being  in  the 
Legjislature  representing  a  very  honourable 
party.  I  give  him  full  marks  for  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  there  has  not  been  any 
development  so  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  He  is  not  ashamed  of 
the  success  he  had,  nor  should  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  be  ashamed  of  the 
success  he  has  had— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —as  a  farmer  from  his 
particular  area,  who  has  been  successful  in 
the   Legislature  to   a  degree  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Those  soybeans  this 
year,  Bob,  are  really  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for  Park- 
dale  said  that  land  should  be  under  the 
control  of  government  with  an  agreement 
with  the  Land  Corporation  to  afford  them 
the  opportunity  to  buy  and  sell.  That's 
exactly  what  this  act  will  do  for  us.  As  I 
said,  it  will  help  us  to  try  to  develop  major 
projects,  in  some  cases  with  a  variety  of 
housing  to  accommodate  the  people  of  the 
various  communities  we  will  become  in- 
volved with. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  imply  that 
we  are  rushing  into  the  dismantling  of  any 
of  our  corporate  structures.  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  matter,  I  think,  very  logically 
and  sensibly  to  try  to  find  the  best  solution. 
The  advice,  guidance  and  expertise  that  Mr. 
McDonald,  assistant  deputy  minister  in  the 
land  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing, 
who  is  with  the  Ontario  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, has  applied  to  this  particular  portion 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  months  has  been  very  beneficial.  I 
am  sure  that  as  time  goes  on  his  advice  and 
guidance  will  continue  to  help  us  to  resolve 
some  of  the  problems. 

I  won't  try  to  comment  on  all  the  remarks 
that  were  made  about  some  of  the  sites,  but 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  not  all  of 
the  land  that  we  happen  to  own  can  be  used 
at  this  time  for  development  of  housing  or 
industrial  purposes. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  this  House  to  go 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  lands  that  we 
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hold  could  be  used  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Some  of  it  will  likely  have 
to  remain  in  the  ownership  of  government  in 
its  present  use,  whether  that  be  agricultural 
or  for  other  purposes  such  as  growing  poplar 
trees  for  the  wood  industry  for  some  period. 
I  would  have  to  indicate  clearly  to  the 
House  that  the  land  corporation,  with  the 
opportunities  that  we've  explained  in  Bill 
184,  will  afford  a  new  life,  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  move  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lands  that  we  do  own. 

I  only  want  to  take  exception  to  one  or 
two  remarks  made  by  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford.  I  don't  agree  with  his  socialist  legisla- 
tion for  a  moment.  I  would  have  a  hard 
time- 
Mr.  Conway:   I'm  sure  you  don't. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  must  have  given  you  cause 
for  concern. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  can  say  that  again. 
I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You're  sure  going  to 
check  your  staff  on  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  would  be  real  cause 
for  concern,  as  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
would  suggest  to  me— 

Mr.  Conway:  Are  those  horrible  socialists 
giving  you  an  ulcer  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Not  yet,  but  mind  you, 
they've  only  been  in  office  a  short  time.  I 
think  they're  giving  a  few  people  ulcers 
already  without  any  understanding.  It's  a 
great  thing  to  be  able  to  hire  executive 
assistants  at  some  astronomical  rate.  It's 
okay  in  the  socialist  field  but  no  other  field. 

We  will  develop  some  of  the  land  with 
major  corporations.  Some  of  the  land  will 
be  developed  and  subdivided  and  smaller 
companies  that  wish  to  build  in  this  province 
will  be  afforded  that  opportunity.  I  suppose, 
not  to  be  argumentative  tonight  but  to  be 
more  positive  and  factual,  it's  so  simple  to 
talk  about  major  companies  monopolizing 
vast  amounts  of  land  in  this  province.  I 
would  trust  that  the  members  from  the  third 
party  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  Greenspan  report  which  clearly  and 
distinctly  indicates— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  As  I  said  before,  it 
should  have  been  printed  up  in  thick  scrolls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —that  across  the  major 
cities  in  this  country— not  only  in  Ontario, 
but  in  this  country— there  are  no  monopolies 
whatsoever  in  the  land  control  position. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:   That's  nonsense. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:   None,  none.  Laugh  if 
you  wish,  which  is  appropriate  for  the  sym- 


bol of  your  party,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Speaker, 
clearly  this  government  with  its  ownership 
in  some  areas  does  have  a  monopoly  in 
land  control.  I  don't  think  any  of  the  major 
developers  have  a  monopoly  in  land  control, 
particularly  in  those  areas  that  are  at  present 
zoned  for  residential  or  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  10  months  that  I've  been  minister 
I've  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  a 
number  of  people.  My  last  defence  of  the 
land  development  business,  is  that  while 
the  third  party  might  condemn  them,  I 
think  they're  people  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  try  to  assist  in  the  economy 
and  the  housing  problems  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  indeed  in  other  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Give  them  some  more  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We're  not  going  to  give 
them  land,  but  111  tell  you  what  we'll  do — 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Straight  cash  this  time? 
That's  a  little  bold  for  you,  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  won't  give  them 
straight  cash,  which  is  a  policy  that  maybe 
your  government  would  follow  in  other  prov- 
inces, but  in  this  one  we  don't.  There's  a 
thing  known  as  co-operation.  Co-operation 
sometimes  produces  a  very  fine  end  result 
which  satisfies  the  market  position,  indeed 
the  public  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  say  three  "Hail 
Marys"  and  sit  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the 
development  corporations— and  I  have  talked 
to  many  of  them  in  the  last  few  months — 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I'm  sure  you  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  and  I  make  no 
apologies  for  it.  It  might  do  your  heart  some 
good  to  have  a  chat  with  them,  because  they 
do  believe  in  the  word — 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  the  honourable  min- 
ister would  just  ignore  the  interjections  and 
speak  to  the  principle  of  Bill   184. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  does  relate  to  Bill 
184,  because — 

Mr.  Speaker:  Not  the  interjections.  The 
interjections  are  out  of  order  and  any  re- 
sponse to  the  interjections  is  similarly  out  of 
order. 

An  hon.  member:  They  shouldn't  go  in 
Hansard  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  told  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  wants  a  few  min- 
utes to  discuss  glands  before  we're  finished 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  there  are 
five  minutes  allowed  for  him  at  the  end  of 
this  interesting  debate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  winding  up  by  my  re- 
marks, I  accept  the  comments  made  by  the 
members  on  the  opposite  side,  understanding 
some  of  their  concerns  for  things  that  have 
gone  on  in  the  past.  I  would  hope  and  hon- 
estly say  to  you  that  it's  not  my  intention 
as  the  Minister  of  Housing  of  this  province 
to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  cabinet  that 
we  continue  to  expand  the  land-banking 
process  as  we  presently  know  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Why  don't  you  nationalize — 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Certainly  we  will  try  to 
put  some  of  it  under  development — Towns- 
end,  North  Pickering  and  a  few  of  the  other 
projects.  We'll  be  recommending  some  of 
the  other  lands  to  various  bodies  and  organi- 
zations for  their  disposition.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  will  be  back  into  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, as  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  has  mentioned  this  evening.  He 
knows  very  well  about  what  I  speak.  I  think 
he  had  some  personal  interest  in  some  of  the 
lands  at  one  time  or  another. 

Mr.  Conway:  In  Edwardsburgh  the  poplars 
grow,  row  by  row. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  want  to  say  clearly 
that  what  we're  asking  for  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation 
the  powers  to  go  along  to  develop  lands, 
dispose  of  them,  and  make  the  best  possible 
use  we  can  of  what  we  presently  have  under 
the  ownership  of  the  crown. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

CORONERS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  186,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners 
Act. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  will  be  brief  in  my 
remarks  because  I  know  we  are  pressed  for 
time. 

I  would  imagine  I  should  congratulate  the 
government  for  putting  this  bill  before  us. 
However,  I  think  we're  all  aware  why  it  is 
before  us,  that  is,  (it  is  the  result  of  the 
placing  of  Bill  149  and  the  public  pressure 
that  developed  as  a  result  of  that.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Solicitor  General  for  seeing  his  bill  was 
brought  forward  so  quickly.  In  keeping  with 
his  participating  and  moving  his  bill  forward 
as  fast  as  he  possibly  could,  I  do  not  intend 
to  hold  this  bill  up. 

I  think  we're  all  aware  of  the  reasoning 
behind  Bill  186.  It  was  debated  here  on 
Thursday.  I  think  the  remarks  that  were 
made  at  that  time  by  members  of  all  parties 


that  participated  in  the  debate  were  appro- 
priate. We  in  this  party  feel  there  really  is 
no  need  or  necessity  to  continue  or  prolong 
the  debate  on  this  issue. 

It's  an  important  issue,  one  that  should  be 
dealt  with  readily.  For  that  purpose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  the  support 
of  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party  behind  Bill  186.  We  sup- 
port it  on  second  reading  and  see  no  reason 
why  it  shouldn't  go  to  committee,  although 
I  understand  it  probably  will. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  we're  supporting 
the  bill  as  well,  just  as  we  supported  the  bill 
brought  forward  by  the  honourable  member 
in  private  members'  hour  last  Thursday.  I 
think  the  Attorney  General  has  been  suffi- 
ciently apprised  of  the  opinion  of  the  opposi- 
tion members.  I  would  simply  say  I  agree 
with  the  opinions  previously  expressed. 

I  would  have  thought  the  Attorney 
General  might  very  well  have  come  into 
private  members'  hour  last  Thursday  and  in- 
dicated the  government  was  going  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  bill  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  he  knows,  and  knew  then,  would 
have  been  accepted  by  all  sides.  It  doesn't 
make  that  much  difference  since  we're  going 
to  get  the  legislation  anyway,  but  with  a 
person  as  upwardly  mobile  as  the  Attorney 
General,  it  probably  marks  some  kind  of  mile- 
stone. 

I  hope  my  colleague,  the  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell),  has  an  opportunity 
to  speak  on  this  bill  as  well,  although  the 
hour  for  adjournment  draweth  nigh.  I  know 
she  is  doing  her  duty  in  the  committee  deal- 
ing with  residential  tenancies,  which  has 
been  a  very— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Is  that  what  you 
are  temporizing  about? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —onerous  responsibility  for 
many  members  of  this  House  for  many  hours. 

J,  along,  with  other  members,  do  not  want 
to  delay  the  passage  of  an  important  piece 
of  legislation.  As  the  member  for  Essex  South 
said  just  a  moment  ago,  it's  a  shame  it  wasn't 
law  20  years  ago. 

I  know  there  has  been  some  concern,  par- 
ticularly from  some  religious  groups  within 
the  community,  that  the  removal  of  this 
gland  without  positive  permission  would  be  a 
substantial  concern  as  far  as  those  groups 
were  concerned.  The  Attorney  General  is  as 
sensitive  to  those  matters  as  anyone  I  know, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  bill  has  been  worded  in 
such  a  way  that  those  groups  whose  feelings 
we  certainly  want  to  respond  to  have  been 
satisfied  that  the  bill  is  acceptable  as  far  as 
their  principles  are  concerned. 
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I  am  glad  the  government  is  bringing  in 
the  bill  and  supporting  the  previous  initia- 
tive that  I  hadn't  even  heard  about— this 
being  a  medical  problem,  obviously.  I  think 
it  is  the  kind  of  initiative  that  members  on 
all  sides  are  glad  to  support. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
speaking  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  on 
second  reading.  The  main  principle  of  the 
bill  of  course  is  to  get  more  pituitary  glands 
for  those  youngsters  who  suffer  from  dwarf- 
ism. I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
House  who  wouldn't  support  that  principle, 
who  wouldn't  support  ways  and  means  of 
having  these  youngsters  assisted  and  having 
this  disease  cured. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  There  are  20  who  rose  to 
block  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  W5  thinks  the  Attorney 
General  is  a  hero. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  That  is  the  principle  of 
the  bill  and  I  certainly  support  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  I  must  say  the  bill  is  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  bill  we 
had  the  other  day.  I  don't  want  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  member  for  Cambridge 
because  he  certainly  indicated  on  Thursday 
he  would  consent  to  some  form  of  amendment 
to  his  bill  which  would  try  and  look  after 
the  concerns  of  some  members  of  certain 
religious  groups.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  that  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  printed1  does  not  satisfy 
those  concerns. 

So  I  am  quite  content  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  on  second  reading.  However, 
I  think  the  improvement  the  Solicitor  General 
has  made  on  the  bill  for  the  member  for 
Cambridge  can  be  improved  even  more. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  this  to  go  to  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  move  an  amendment 
and  I  will  make  my  remarks  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  indicate  to  the  opposition  that  I 
appreciate  very  much  their  support.  I  once 
again  say  to  the  member  for  Cambridge,  I 
think  his  initiative  in  this  area  was  very  im- 
portant and  the  support  and  the  attention 
he  is  responsible  for  directing  to  this  very 
serious  problem  is  appreciated  on  all  sides. 

I  simply  reiterate  that  this  is  very  impor- 
tant legislation.  There  are  a  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  going  to  benefit  by  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  absolutely  delighted  that  all 
sides  of  the  House  are  supporting  very  pro- 
gressive, humane  legislation. 

In  respect  to  the  very  legitimate  concerns 
that    have    been    expressed   by    certain    reli- 


gious groups,  I  have  great  respect  for  these 
concerns.  I  would  simply  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  any  religious  groups 
who  have  concerns  about  the  use  of  the 
pituitary  gland  will  have  these  concerns 
honoured.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  from  a 
practical  standpoint  that  any  religious  groups 
who  are  affected,  in  relation  to  an  autopsy 
performed  upon  a  deceased  person,  would 
not  have  knowledge  of  this  fact  and  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  express  their  concern 
about  the  use  of  the  pituitary  gland.  I  am 
absolutely  confident  those  wishes  would  be 
respected,  indeed  that  they  would  be  hon- 
oured. This  legislation  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  treading  lightly  or  heavily  on  the 
rights  of  any  religious  or  minority  group 
that  has  concerns  in  this  area. 

I  will  once  again  state  that  I  know  the 
concern  that  is  felt  on  all  sides  of  the  House 
about  these  children  who  need  this  help 
very  badly. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  understanding  is  the 
bill  is  to  go  to  committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  did  the 
minister  indicate  the  bill  should  go  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  did? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wilson 
Heights. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  the  way  the  rule  works, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  there  is  anybody  in  the 
House  who  would  like  to  address  himself 
to  the  bill  in  committee,  then  it  is  up  to 
the  minister  to  decide  which  of  the  com- 
mittees it  should  be  referred  to,  whether  it 
is  a  standing  committee  or  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Did  he  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  So  agreed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  had  indicated  from  the 
chair  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  vote  at 
10.15. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  going  to  committee 
for  that  express  purpose. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Good. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

(concluded) 

Resumption  of  consideration  of  Bill  147, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  1971. 

Mr.    Chairman:    There    was    one    amend- 
ment stacked   during  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 
[10:301 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  that  section  2(5)(b)  of 
the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

"(b)  appoint,  promote,  suspend  and  re- 
move the  members  of  the  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative staffs  of  the  university  and  all 
such  other  officers  and  employees,  including 
pro  tempore  staff  appointments,  as  the  gov- 
erning council  considers  necessary  or  advis- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  university  or 
University  College,  but  no  member  of  the 
teaching  or  administrative  staffs  except  the 
president  shall  be  appointed  or  promoted 
unless  recommended  by  the  president  or 
such  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  uni- 
versity designated  therefor  by  the  president 
under  .section  5(4) (a),  and  no  member  of  the 
teaching  or  administrative  staff  except  the 
president  shall  be  suspended  or  removed 
unless  recommended  by  the  president." 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Cooke's 
amendment,  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote: 


Ayes  25;  nays  62. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  147,  as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman,  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  reported  one 
bill  with  amendments. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
ask  at  this  time  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  to  revert  to  "Motions." 

Agreed  to. 

MOTIONS 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS' 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moved  on  Thursday, 
December  7,  following  routine  proceedings, 
ballot  item  44  be  considered  before  ballot 
item  43. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

STANDING  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moved  that  the  social 
development  committee  be  authorized  to 
travel  to  the  city  of  Ottawa  on  Wednesday, 
December  6,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hear- 
ings on  Bill  163,  An  Act  to  reform  the  Law 
respecting  Residential  Tenancies. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman,  the 
House  adjourned  at  10:36  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  9  a.m. 

Prayers. 

House   in  committee  of  the  whole. 

CONDOMINIUM  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  103,  An  Act  to  revise 
the  Condominium  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  want  to  make  a  general 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  outlining  a  number 
of  amendments  that  will  be  introduced. 

As  a  result  of  the  thorough  deliberations 
of  the  justice  committee  and  subsequent  dis- 
cussions with  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Con- 
dominium Associations,  we  are  proposing  cer- 
tain changes  and  amendments  to  Bill  103,  the 
new  Condominium  Act. 

These  include  the  deletion  of  a  require- 
ment to  disclose  the  original  cost  of  those 
items  for  which  a  reserve  fund  is  required. 
A  committee  amendment  requires  that  when 
a  developer  turns  over  certain  documentation 
and  information  when  a  majority  of  the  units 
have  been  sold,  the  original  cost  as  well  as 
current  replacement  cost  and  life  expectancy 
for  such  items  as  elevators  and  heating  plants 
must  be  disclosed.  We  feel,  and  tihe  condo- 
minium federation  agrees,  that  original  cost 
is  redundant  and  only  current  replacement 
cost  and  life  expectancy  are  really  relevant. 

As  to  tile  quorum  required  to  pass  a  bylaw, 
the  committee  amended  this  to  allow  a  bylaw 
to  be  changed  by  two  thirds  of  the  vote  at 
a  meeting  attended  by  half  the  unit  owners. 
In  other  words,  one  third  of  the  owners  could 
change  a  bylaw.  At  the  request  of  the  federa- 
tion, we  propose  to  raise  the  requirement  for 
confirmation  to  51  per  cent  of  owners. 

We  will  be  including  a  definition  of  auditor; 
the  federation  asked  for  this  and  my  pre- 
decessor made  a  commitment  that  it  would 
be  done.  We  will  also  be  introducing  a  num- 
ber of  housekeeping  amendments  to  section 
1,  as  well  as  an  amendment  to  cover  a  print- 
ing error.  The  committee  had  set  aside  that 
section  to  the  end  of  the  hearing  and  then 
did  not  have  time  to  consider  it  because  of 
time  constraints. 

Also  included  is  a  clause  giving  Condomi- 
nium Ontario  the  power  to  exempt  a  corpora- 
tion from  further  contributions  to  the  reserve 
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fund  if  sufficient  money  is  available  to  cover 
anticipated  repair  and  replacement  costs. 

Further,  we  included  a  requirement  that 
developers  contribute  to  the  financing  of  Con- 
dominium Ontario.  This  contribution  can  be 
collected  when  a  builder  registers  under  the 
HUDAC  new  home  warranty  program.  We 
have  been  in  touch  with  HUDAC  officers 
who  will  take  up  the  matter  with  their  board. 
I  am  confident  that  approval  will  be  forth- 
coming without  delay. 

We  have  been  moving  ahead  on  an  ex- 
panded estoppel  certificate  and  we  will  have 
it  ready  When  the  act  is  proclaimed.  Estoppel 
certificates  were  originally  developed  to  in- 
form purchasers  of  any  arrears  in  common 
expenses  against  the  unit  they  might  want  to 
purchase.  The  certificate  was  used  as  a  mini- 
disclosure  document  setting  out  pertinent 
information  a  purchaser  would  need. 

We  propose  to  expand  this  consumer  pro- 
tection aspect  to  provide  more  disclosure  in 
the  body  of  the  certificate  and  accompanying 
documents.  The  new  aspects  of  disclosure  in 
the  certificate  include:  t!he  amount  of  reserve 
funds;  any  contemplated  substantial  additions, 
alterations  or  improvements  to  or  renovations 
of  the  common  elements,  or  any  substantial 
changes  in  the  assets  of  the  corporation; 
whether  the  corporation  is  party  to  any  litiga- 
tion; any  deficit  or  surplus  in  the  common 
expense  account;  the  name,  address  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  property  manager  and 
the  term  of  the  management  contract;  the 
names,  addresses  and  positions  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  officers;  the  current  mailing 
address  and  address  for  service  of  the  cor- 
poration; a  statement  that  the  corporation  has 
secured  adequate  insurance. 

Because  the  certificate  will  refer  to  a  par- 
ticular unit  rather  than  to  all  units,  the  in- 
formation concerning  common  expenses  wiB 
disclose  whether  the  corporation  will  be  levy- 
ing a  charge  for  repairs  against  that  par- 
ticular unit. 

In  conjunction  with  the  estoppel  certificate, 
the  corporation  will  be  required  to  provide 
copies  of  the  latest  financial  statements  of 
the  corporation,  the  current  budget  state- 
ment, the  declaration,  the  bylaws  and  the 
rules;    and   in   order   to   offset   some   of   the 
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costs  involved,  a  corporation  will  be  able  to 
charge  a  fee,  which  is  not  to  exceed  $25. 

These  additional  disclosure  requirements 
are  very  much  in  keeping  with  our  original 
intent  to  make  the  new  Condominium  Act 
a  sound  piece  of  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation; I  commend  the  amendments  to  the 
honourable  members. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  you 
have  given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 1.  Would  you  like  to  move  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  it  would  be  con- 
venient if  the  minister  placed  all  the  amend- 
ments to  the  various  subsections  and  we 
could  discuss  them  together? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  All  the  amend- 
ments to  section  1? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  also  have  an 
amendment  to  section  1{1)  which  falls  part 
way  through  and  at  the  end  of  the  order  of 
the  minister's  amendments.  Should  I  hold 
my  amendment  until  after  we  have  done  all 
of  this? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Yes,  but  would 
you  send  a  copy  to  the  table  so  we  can 
get  them  in  proper  order? 

On  section  1: 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  move  this  first 
amendment  and  then  I  will  file  the  rest  of 
them,  because  they  are  all  attached. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Drea 
moves  that  section  1(1)  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  clause: 

"(a)  auditor'  means  a  person  licensed  as  a 
public  accountant  under  the  Public  Account- 
ancy Act";  and  that  the  present  clause  (a) 
be  relettered  as  (aa). 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  further  moves  that  section 
l(l)(i)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "including  the  rents,  profits  and  revenues 
on  account  of  the  common  elements"  in  the 
second  and  third  lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  further  moves  that  section 
l(l)(t)  be  amended  by  striking  out  "annual" 
in  the  fourth  line  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
or    owners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  further  moves  that  section 
l(l)(w)(ii)  be  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
vote  of  in  the  first  and  second  lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  further  moves  that  section 
l(l)(y)  be  amended  by  striking  out  "at  the 
time"  in  the  fifth  line  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  accordance  with";  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "are  registered"  in  the  sixth  line. 

Mr.  Minister,  do  you  wish  to  speak  to 
these  amendments? 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  statement  covered  them. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  whole  problem  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  the  auditor  had  been 
discussed  quite  thoroughly  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  on  the  bill.  The  purpose  here  is  to 
have  a  definition  so  it  will  be  clear  to  the 
corporation  officers  and  the  condominium 
owners  that  the  term  auditor  means  a  par- 
ticular person  with  particular  qualifications. 
The  other  amendments  that  have  been  made 
are  housekeeping  matters;  I  am  content  to 
accept  the  other  amendments  which  the 
minister  has  moved. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  at 
a  loss.  Are  we  debating  the  minister's 
amendment  which  creates  a  new  clause  (a); 
or  are  we  debating  all  four  or  five  of  the 
amendments  the  minister  has  moved?       , 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I'm  content  to  deal  with 
them  all  because  I  find  them  satisfactory. 
If  other  members  want  to  talk  on  any  par- 
ticular one  of  them,  please— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  will  deal  with 
this  as  one  motion,  unless  any  member  ob- 
jects; in  which  case  I  will  deal  with  them 
as  five  motions  and  deal  with  them  one  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  have  no  objection 
to  dealing  with  it  in  that  fashion  as  long 
as  it's  still  possible  to  move  an  amendment 
to  a  clause  which  the  minister  has  passed 
by. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  You  are  giving  no- 
tice of  further  amendments  to  section  1  and  I 
will  take  those  after  the  minister's  amend- 
ments, even  though  they  are  different  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  have  no  objections  to 
any  of  the  minister's  amendments  to  section 
1(1).  Almost  all  of  them  serve  to  clarify  a 
problem,  define  a  problem  or  make  things 
easier  for  the  people  involved. 

Motions  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  have  several  amend- 
ments to  section  1,  Mr.  Chairman.  Shall  I 
move  them  all  at  once? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Take  them  one  at 
a  time,  please. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  One  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  M.  N.  Davison 
moves  that  section  1(1)  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  a  new  clause  ( qa )  as  follows :  "  ( qa ) 
Principal  means  a  person  owning  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  a  corporation  or  a  person  who  in 
conjunction  with  his  immediate  family  owns  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  a  corporation." 
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Has  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  num- 
bered this  (qa)  because  he  wants  it  to  come 
after  clause  q? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Yes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Is  this  normal  course? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  amendment  is 
moved  in  the  definition  section  because  the 
word  "principal"  is  used  in  an  amendment  I 
intend  to  place  later  on  in  the  bill,  specifically 
in  section  52.  That  amendment  would  require 
that  a  declarant  or  proposed  declarant  in  the 
statement  outlined  in  52(6)  set  forth  a  list  of 
all  other  condominium  projects  he  has  de- 
veloped or  registered;  and  it  would  also  re- 
quire that  when  the  declarant  or  proposed 
declarant  is  a  corporation  that  they  list  all 
other  condominium  projects  they  have  regis- 
tered or  any  other  condominium  project  regis- 
tered by  an  officer,  director  or  principal  of 
that  corporation  or  any  other  corporation  with 
a  common  officer,  director  or  principal. 

The  amendment  is  similar  to  one  put  in 
committee.  It  was  carried  by  the  committee, 
although  the  government  later  objected  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  their  members  were  absent. 
The  government  then  moved  to  delete  the 
entire  disclosure  section,  providing  no  pro- 
tection or  information  whatsoever,  to  the  pro- 
spective purchaser.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
two  opposition  parties,  they  were  allowed  to 
have  that  vote  taken  again  and  because  there 
was  never  an  opportunity  for  a  clear  decision 
in  the  committee,  I  move  this  amendment 
again  in  this  series  of  amendments. 

[9:15] 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  government  to  support 
this  amendment.  Basically,  the  idea  behind  it 
is  to  provide  protection  for  people  and  also 
some  knowledge  to  the  government  or  the 
people  who  are  dealing  in  condominiums 
about  the  track  record  or  the  past  perform- 
ances of  people  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  business. 

Specifically,  during  committee,  we've  had 
examples  where  a  builder  would  have  one 
condominium  which  would  be  developed  and 
there  would  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
problems  with  that  particular  project.  At  the 
same  time,  the  same  builder  is  putting  up 
another  condominium  across  the  road  which 
more  than  likely  will  have  the  same  type  of 
problems  or  will  cause  or  create  problems 
to  the  people  who  will  eventually  move  in. 

This,  in  effect,  will  provide  protection  for 
people  so  that  they  can  at  least  look  at  who 
the  principals  are  in  the  project  and  look  at 
their  past  performance  and  perhaps  be  a  bit 
more  cautious  about  entering  into  any  kind 
of  a  contract  with  them,  or  cautious   about 


taking  up  residence  in  the  project  because  the 
past  performance  of  these  people  was  not 
exactly  what  is  really  desired  in  the  operation. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  With  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  speak  against  it.  I  think  that 
nowhere  under  the  Corporations  Act  do  we 
require  minority  shareholders  in  private  com- 
panies to  explain  or  advertise  their  own  par- 
ticular investments.  It  may  well  be  that  one 
project  may  not  be  successful  and  well  con- 
structed and  a  second  one  may  be  quite 
thoroughly  done.  If  a  person  has  made  an 
investment  in  both  of  those  projects  that 
person  may  be  as  concerned  as  any  purchaser 
of  a  condominium  unit  in  the  project.  I  think 
it  is  an  unnecessary  interference  and,  frankly, 
I  don't  see  that  it  brings  forward  useful  in- 
formation to  a  person  who  buys  a  condo- 
minium unit. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  the  member  who  has  just  spoken  would 
at  least  take  the  time  to  discuss  this  par- 
ticular amendment  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues. Certainly,  some  of  his  colleagues 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  amend- 
ment is  needed.  We  have  companies  that 
seem  to  fade  in  and  fade  out.  I  have  de- 
velopers who  have  informed  me  that  they 
are  pretty  much  upset  with  certain  com- 
panies that  seem  to  phase  in,  that  create 
large  costs  on  the  home  warranty  program 
and  that  we  can  never  really  track  who  they 
are.  When  one  calls  the  HUD  AC  people  they 
don't  seem  to  know  who  the  principals  in 
certain  companies  are,  and  surely  this  would 
give  us  some  safeguard  in  an  industry  that 
seems  to  have  these  shadow  companies  com- 
ing and  going  all  the  time. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  At  this  stage  I  really  can't 
believe  what  the  critic  for  the  Liberal  Party 
is  saying,  that  it's  not  necessary,  when  we 
know  it's  been  necessary  for  condominium 
owners  to  find  out  who  is  building  con- 
dominium corporations.  We  know  that  in- 
dividuals making  purchases  in  those  cor- 
porations have  been  fleeced,  to  put  it  mildly. 
They've  had  thousands  of  dollars  of  losses 
because  they  haven't  had  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  avoid  purchasing  in  developments 
that  have  been  constructed  by  developers 
who  are  fleece  artists.  We  have  to  be  able  to 
provide  that  information  to  the  public. 

Very  often  in  the  purchase  of  a  con- 
dominium a  family  is  acquiring  its  first  home 
and  the  experience  of  having  previously 
bought  a  house  is  simply  not  there.  Lawyers 
are  not  giving  enough  information  to  give 
individual  families  or  individuals  protection 
when  they're  buying  into  condominium  cor- 
porations, and  it's  vital  for  the  public  to  have 
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that  knowledge.  We  can  provide  it  in  no 
other  way,  it  seems,  since  HUDAC  is  not 
doing  it,  and  it's  vital  that  it  be  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I'm  not  quite  clear  as 
to  what  the  Liberal  position  is.  My  recollec- 
tion in  the  justice  committee  was  that  the 
Liberal  members  supported  an  amendment 
virtually  identical  to  this.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  the  member  for  Kitchener  was 
speaking  on  behalf  of  his  caucus  or  individu- 
ally. I  would  like  him  to  perhaps  respond 
to  that  concern.  If  he  is  however  speaking 
on  his  caucus'  behalf,  if  we  simply  remove 
the  requirement  of  the  principal  as  a  person 
owning  10  per  cent  of  a  corporation,  would 
that  satisfy  the  concern  raised  by  the  Liberal 
Party  and  could  we  achieve  at  least  that 
much  protection  to  people  in  this  market- 
place? 

Mr.  Pope:  I  rise  to  speak  against  this 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  members 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  throughout 
consideration  of  this  bill  have  really  been 
directing  some  attention  towards  what  they 
consider  to  be  problems  with  the  home 
owners'  warranty  plan.  I  believe  we  have  in- 
dicated during  the  course  of  hearings  on 
this  plan  that  during  the  past  period  of  time 
HUDAC  has  revoked  281  registrations  and 
there  are  other  decisions  pending  on  90 
of  them. 

Mr.  Philip:  How  many  of  those  guys  are 
back  in  business  under  a  different  name? 

Mr.  Pope:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  dealing  with  the  problems  of  defects  to 
the  p-emises  which  are  readily  known  on 
inspection,  that's  one  issue.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  talking  about  hidden  defects 
of  a  major  nature,  we  have  protection  for 
the  purchasers  in  the  new  Condominium 
Act  related  to  reserve  funds.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  it  gets  right  down  to  it, 
the  New  Democratic  Party  has  this  burning 
desire  to  know.  If  the  use  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  has  put  to  the  Corpora- 
tions Information  Act  is  any  experience- 
Mr.  Philip:  Why  do  you  want  to  protect 
the  ripoff  artists? 

Mr.  Pope:  —the  fact  is  that  once  they 
have  put  all  these  disclosure  provisions  in 
legislation  they  never  refer  to  it  after  that. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Are  you  afraid  of 
knowledge? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  would  like  to  just  respond 
to  some  of  the  statements  of  the  parliamentary 
assistant.  There  is  no  question  that  the  prob- 
lem here  has  been  with  the  HUDAC  program, 
the  home  warranty  program.  We  had  horror 
story    after    horror    story    in    committee    in- 


dicating that  because  one  could  not  basically 
trace  people  who  had  been  involved  in 
previous  condominium  developments,  there 
was  no  protection  under  the  home  warranty 
program.  There  still  isn't.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem with  this  bill  throughout.  I  can  under- 
stand the  technical  approach  and  I  think  it 
is  proper  so  far  as  corporation  law  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  difficulty  is  that  we  are 
dealing  piecemeal  with  a  very  major  problem 
in  this  industry. 

The  assurances  are  acceptable.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  going  to  be  some 
changes  but  we  haven't  seen  them,  we  don't 
know.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  concern  that 
is  expressed  here  today,  not  just  by  the 
New  Democratic  Party  but  certainly  by  the 
Liberal  caucus  as  it  sat  in  committee.  My 
colleague  has,  of  course,  accepted  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  future  changes.  It  doesn't 
lessen  our  concern,  however.  I  would  like 
to  make  that  absolutely  clear. 

Mr.  Philip:  Are  you  for  or  against  it? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  I  could  extract 
from  the  Liberal  Party  members  their  posi- 
tion on  the  amendment  I  intend  to  place 
later  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  consider 
changing  it  to  meet  their  needs.  Is  the 
Liberal  Party  opposed  to  the  declarant  sup- 
plying the  purchaser  with  a  list  of  other 
condominium  projects  that  he  has  built?  Is 
that  the  part  of  the  amendment  that  the 
Liberal  Party  opposes?  Don't  sit  there  like 
a  great  toad.  Answer. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  is  speaking.  It's  up  to  the 
member  for  Kitchener  to  reply  if  he  chooses. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  my  view  the  matter 
of  principal  disclosure  is  not  useful  to  the 
person  who  is  purchasing.  I  believe  that  the 
unit  purchaser  will,  under  this  bill,  now 
have  a  much  greater  variety  of  information 
than  was  ever  given  before.  I  believe  the 
information  will  be  more  thorough  and  will 
explain  the  operation  of  the  project  in  which 
the  proposed  purchaser  is  interested,  and  I 
think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  I  were  to  remove 
from  the  bill  the  requirement  to  disclose 
the  principals  behind  the  corporations  would 
that  satisfy  the  Liberal  Party,  and  would 
you   then   support   that  amendment? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Might  I  point  out 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  we 
are  now  only  dealing  with  the  definitions 
section.  We're  not  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  may  come  later  on. 
I  might  suggest  to  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  possibly  he  would  like  to  stand  down 
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this  amendment  to  the  definitions  section 
until  we  reach  the  relevant  clause  in  the  bill 
and  at  that  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House,  if  his  amendment  carries  we  will 
come  back  and  amend  the  definitions  section 
to  implement  his  amendment.  Would  that 
be  acceptable  to  the  House? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  would  be  quite 
pleased  to  follow  your  suggestion.  It  sounds 
quite  sensible. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We  can  just  stand 
this  amendment  down  until  we  reach  the 
amendment  later  on.  The  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  has  given  notice  of  two 
other  amendments  to  the  definitions  section. 
Are  they  tied  into  some  later  amendments 
or  are  they  simply  amendments  to  the  defini- 
tions section  which  you  wish  to  put? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  further  amend- 
ments I  would  like  to  place  to  section  1(1) 
of  the  bill  deal  with  amendments  I  will  be 
placing  later  on  in  that  they  delete  the 
definition  of  a  bureau  and  substitute  defini- 
tion of  a  registrar's  office,  which  I  propose 
to  put  later  on  in  the  debate.  So  in  that 
sense  they  are  similar  to  the  amendments  I 
just  dealt  with. 

Mr,.  Deputy  Chairman:  Could  we  have  the 
consent  of  the  committee  that  if  any  amend- 
ments carry  further  on,  we  can  refer  back 
to  the  definitions  section  to  add  definitions 
which  implement  those  amendments?  Would 
that  be  acceptable? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  did  try  to  contact 
the  minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What  are  you  talking 
about  now? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —late  yesterday.  If 
you  look  through  the  packet  I  just  sent 
over  with  the  page,  that  should  be  in  the 
package.  There  are  two  sets.  This  set  I  am 
talking  about  on  section  1  is  at  the  back  of 
the  group  dealing  with  the  registrar's  office. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  the  only 
thing  the  table  has  from  your  party  is  an 
amendment  by  the  member  for  Carleton 
East.  Other  than  those  in  the  definitions 
section  we  have  no  amendments  from  your- 
self. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  intend  to  give  them 
to  you  as  I  move  them.  Would  you  like  them 
all  now? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  table  to  have  them  now  so 
we  have  an  orderly  debate. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Has  the  minister 
found  them? 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  will  send  you  an- 
other copy  of  them. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  don't  have  them  either,  but  I  pre- 
sume— 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  sent  them  down  to 
your  caucus  office  yesterday. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  All  I  can  tell  you  is  I 
don't  have  them  in  the  bundle  of  information 
which  I  brought  up  from  my  office  this 
morning.  In  any  event,  they  will  be  part  of 
any  reference  in  sections  57  and  58.  We 
can  certainly  revert  then,  I  am  sure,  quite 
conveniently. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  section  1 
carry,  subject  to  reopening  if  it  is  required 
later  on? 

Agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Davison 
moves  that  section  2  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  6  as  follows: 
"No  highrise  complex  of  more  than  250 
units,  nor  a  townhouse  complex  of  more 
than  100  units  may  be  registered."  He 
further  moves  that  subsection  6  as  it  appears 
in  the  bill  be  renumbered  subsection  7. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  reason  for  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  fairly  simple 
one.  We  had  many  people  coming  before 
the  committee  with  briefs  in  regard  to  the 
issue  of  size  of  condominium  projects.  This 
amendment  is  not  at  all  intended  to  address 
any  condominium  project  that  is  on  stream 
now  or  has  been  built,  but  simply  those  that 
come  on  stream  after  the  bill  is  proclaimed. 
The  reasons  for  it  are  simply  reasons  of 
group  dynamics. 

The  condominium  being  a  group  of  people 
who  have  to  live  with  each  other  and  work 
with  each  other  in  their  residential  com- 
munity, it  is  felt  by  many  people  whom  I 
respect  greatly  in  the  condominium  move- 
ment that  it  is  just  not  a  sensible  thing  to 
have  high-rise  developments  of  500,  600, 
700  units  or  rambling  townhouse  complexes 
of  250  or  300  units  because  they  just  don't 
work. 
[9:30] 

This  amendment  will  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  condominium  movement,  providing 
the  kind  of  condominiums  that  can  work, 
not  the  kind  of  condominiums  that  are  going 
to  break  down  because  the  group  dynamics 
are  all  but  impossible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  to  a 
place  called  Crescent  Town  which  has  1,400 
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units.  It  is,  by  common  acknowledgement, 
probably  the  best-run  condominium  organiza- 
tion in  the  province.  It  has  set  an  example 
for  a  great  number  of  other  condominium 
units. 

What  concerns  me  about  this  amendment 
is  the  rather  deliberate  attempt  to  dictate 
to  municipalities  the  type  of  new  housing 
stock  they  will  have.  If  the  municipality, 
through  its  zoning  and  its  planning,  wants 
to  put  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  units, 
then  surely  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipality  or  the  region.  I  don't  think  it 
is  our  responsibility  under  this  act,  however 
desirable  or  undesirable  numbers  are. 

Size  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  determining 
whether  a  project  is  good  or  bad.  There  are 
certain  market  forces  at  work  now,  but  by 
the  same  token  certain  market  forces  may 
change  and  there  may  be  an  attraction  to  a 
larger  type  of  project.  That  should  be  de- 
cided at  the  municipal  and  the  planning 
levels. 

What  would  you  do  with  buildings  now  up 
for  sale?  What  would  you  do  with  buildings 
or  projects  that  have  already  been  started? 
Perhaps  the  physical  construction  hasn't  be- 
gun but  the  financing  is  there.  I  realize  you 
are  going  to  come  back  and  say,  "we  will 
grandfather  all  of  them."  I  fail  to  see  why, 
in  this  bill,  we  would  want  to  place  an  abso- 
lute limit  on  the  size  of  a  condominium,  giv- 
ing the  reason  that  if  it  is  underneath  that 
number  there  will  be  fewer  problems,  if  it  is 
over  that  number  there  will  be  more  prob- 
lems, whether  the  problems  are  real  or  im- 
agined. That's  saying  the  success  of  Crescent 
Town  can't  be  duplicated,  and  that  concerns 
me  a  very  great  deal. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  One  of  the  consistent  things 
that  came  out  of  the  presentations  the  com- 
mittee heard  in  Toronto,  as  well  as  in  Ot- 
tawa, was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  live  in  condominiums,  who  deal  with 
condominiums,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
whole  concept  of  that  lifestyle,  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  projects. 

Admittedly,  250  is  not  necessarily  the  ideal 
figure.  It  may  be  lower,  it  may  be  slightly  high- 
er. But  we  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
This  is  not  my  idea,  it  is  a  reflection  of  what 
was  expressed  by  the  people  who  appeared 
before  the  committee.  This  Legislature  and 
the  legislation  it  passes  should  take  into 
account  the  input  we  get  from  the  people 
out  there. 

Ms.  Cigantes:   Why  did  you  invite  them? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  were  invited  and 
they  presented  their  statements.  It  was  the 
same  in  Ottawa,   I  might  add.   The  people 


in  Ottawa  said  the  same  thing  as  the  people 
in  Toronto;  that  there  should  be  a  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  condominium  and  this  is  an 
effort  to  do  that. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  minister  that  in 
its  zoning  regulations,  a  municipality  will 
decide  the  density  per  acre  of  units.  It  does 
not  decide  the  size  of  the  condominiums. 

Mr.  Pope:  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  all  right.  Although 
they  may  have  this  situation,  you  can  just 
see  what  happens.  On  the  one  hand  local 
councils  are  subject  to  lobbying.  The  other 
point  is  a  situation  could  develop  where 
you  have  competition  between  municipalities. 
If  you  want  to  build  a  condominium  one  will 
allow  300  a  year,  the  other  one  will  say  400, 
another  will  say  500;  the  next  thing  you  know 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  or  the  size 
of  the  condominium  projects  that  could  or 
will  be  constructed. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
minister  and  his  assistant  and  the  Liberal 
Party  wherever  they  are,  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  appeared  before  the  committee 
stated  very  emphatically  that  this  is  a  neces- 
sary measure  that  should  be  included  in  the 
legislation.  You  are  dealing  with  legislation 
right  now  that  hopefully  will  be  around  for 
some  time,  that  hopefully  will  improve  the 
quality  of  life  and  the  lifestyle  in  the  con- 
dominium units;  this  is  one  of  the  means 
of  doing  it. 

I  just  can't  understand  market  force  and 
that  nonsense.  It  does  not  apply  to  this  and 
let's  realize  that.  What  really  applies  here 
is  the  fact  that  certain  sizes  of  condominiums 
are  manageable.  There  is  some  cohesiveness 
and  a  sense  of  community.  There's  an  ability 
to  make  it  function.  Somewhere  or  other, 
if  they  become  too  large  it  just  doesn't  work. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
brief.  The  member  for  Brantford  says  he 
doesn't  know  whether  the  figure  of  250  is  too 
high  or  too  low.  Since  I  don't  know  either, 
I  will  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Philip:  It  was  fairly  clear  to  anybody 
who  monitored  the  Kealey  commission  that 
condominium  after  condominium  came  before 
that  commission  and  outlined  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  direct  relationship  between 
size  and  the  number  of  human  problems 
within  the  condominium.  Any  MPP  who  deals 
with  condominium  problems  will  notice  that 
same  relationship.  Sure  the  minister  can 
point  out  a  corporation  that  works  very 
efficiently  and  that  perhaps  satisfies  the  needs 
of  a  particular  group  of  people,  but  the  fact 
is  that  those  of  us  who  work  day  after  day 
with  condominiums  can  show  a  definite  re- 
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lationship  between  the  number  of  complaints 
we  get,  the  number  of  times  we  have  to  meet 
with  boards,  the  problem  of  poor  attendance 
at  meetings,  and  the  size  of  the  condominiums. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  and  maybe  the 
minister  can  check  this  out,  the  Mississauga 
brief  recommended  some  kind  of  provincial 
action  related  to  the  size  of  condominiums. 
I  wasn't  present  when  the  Mississauga  briefs 
were  presented,  but  there  was  newspaper 
coverage  of  that  recommendation  and  I 
would  ask  the  minister  to  seriously  consider 
this  proposal.  If  the  figure  of  250  doesn't 
make  sense,  then  perhaps  he  would  consider 
working  out  another  formula. 

There  is  a  difference  between  townhouse 
complexes  and  highrises  and  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  develop.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  limitation  on  townhouses  has  to  be 
lower  than  the  limitation  on  highrises,  but 
surely  this  problem  has  to  be  faced  since 
so  many  people  have  taken  so  much  time  to 
talk  about  this  problem,  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  don't  believe  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  serious  in  saying  that  the 
problems  of  group  dynamics  and  human 
relationships  are  related  to  the  size  of  the 
building. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  is  not  a  building  we  are 
discussing. 

Mr.  Pope:  There  are  lots  of  smaller  con- 
dominiums that  have  just  as  many  human 
relationship  problems.  It  depends  on  the 
people  who  are  there.  It  depends  on  the 
will  of  management  to  resolve  these  problems. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Which  ones? 

Mr.  Pope:  We  heard  arguments  from  a 
couple  of  briefs  presented  to  the  committee 
concerning  the  size  of  condominiums.  It 
wasn't  an  overall  theme.  I  also  heard  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  this  government 
should  restrict  the  number  of  condominiums 
that  could  be  built  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario for  the  sake  of  assuring  some  market- 
ability of  existing  condominium  units.  That's 
what  I  think  this  amendment  is  really  getting 
at.  It  wants  to  control  the  market  for  con- 
dominium units  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It's  interfering  with  the  feasibility 
of  construction  of  condominium  units,  and 
I  don't  think— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  nonsense,  absolute 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Pope:  —it  should  be  supported. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe 
that  the  government  members  or  the  Liberals 
understand  this  amendment.  They  are  not 
speaking  to  the  amendment.  What  they  are 
talking  about  is  a  condominium  corporation 


in  terms  of  the  physical  plant  involved.  We 
are  talking  about  a  condominium  corporation 
as  a  group  of  souls  who  exercise  joint  owner- 
ship of  properties  and  try  to  control  the 
environment  they  live  in  through  the  exercise 
of  that  joint  ownership. 

It  doesn't  matter  how  many  units  you 
have  in  a  building.  We're  talking  about  the 
organization.  If  you  have  1,000  units  in  a 
building  you  can  have  four  condominium 
corporations,  and  you  know  very  well  many 
developers  phase  their  condominium  cor- 
poration developments.  They'll  build  250 
units  and  they'll  call  that  such  and  such  a 
place  phase  one.  Then  they'll  build  another 

300  units  and  they'll  call  it  such  and  such 
a  place  phase  two. 

Municipalities  approve  those  developments 
and   it   makes   life   a   great   deal   easier  for 

people  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  con- 
dominium corporation  ownership  when  the 
group  is  a  limited  group.  We're  talking  here 
about  the  organization  and  not  the  physical 
plant  involved  in  a  condominium  corporation. 
I  wish  the  members  opposite  would  speak 
to  that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  the  people  who 
came  before  us,  or  many  of  them,  were 
concerned  about  the  size  of  the  corporation. 
My  colleague  has  expressed,  however,  one 
of  the  problems  with  this  particular  amend- 
ment. If  you  put  in  a  size  of  250  then 
you're  in  the  problem  that  maybe  if  you 
want  to  divide  up  the  phasing  or  something 
you  then  want  to  have,  I  suppose,  something 
akin  to  a  minor  variance  of  260  or  249,  this 
is  a  problem. 

I  will  tell  you  this,  there  is  no  way  that 
we  need  to  have  one  condominium  corpora- 
tion, for  example,  for  three  developments 
in  one  area.  The  attempt  here  is  definitely 
to  limit  the  size  of  the  corporation  to  make 
it  more  manageable.  I'm  sorry  but  I  really 
haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  check  back 
on  my  notes.  I  think  that  came  out  pretty 
clearly  in  Ottawa  as  well  and  I  don't  re- 
call that  either  member  opposite  was  pres- 
ent at  those  hearings  in  Ottawa. 

The  principle  is  correct,  let's  say  that.  My 
colleague  is  addressing  himself  to  the  very 
real  problem  of  saying  250  or  a  specific 
number.  I  would  really  almost  rather  that 
this  particular  section  be  stood  down  to 
accord  to  the  minister  the  opportunity  to  re- 
think the  situation  and  to  come  back  with 
something  that  I  could  see  might  be  work- 
able. The  principle  is  certainly,  in  my  view, 
not  in  doubt  but  the  actual  wording  of  it, 
as  my  colleague  says,  is  really  a  problem.  I 
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would  just  invite  the  minister  to  give  some 
thought  to  it  and  let  it  be  stood  down  until 
we  can  see  if  there  is  some  alternative  that 
can  be  done. 

We  are  not  dictating  to  municipalities  at 
all,  any  more  than  we  are  dictating  to 
legislation  really.  What  we're  referring  to 
is  the  size  of  the  corporation  to  make  it 
workable  in  the  best  interests  of  people. 
As  I  understand  it,  reading  the  amendment, 
and  I've  seen  it  for  the  first  time,  we're  not 
saying  anything  about  the  unit  itself  or 
the  size  of  the  units  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Oh  yes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Then  let  me  read  it  again. 
[9:45] 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Not  the  size  of  the  unit, 
not  the  individual  unit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  More  than  250  units  can 
be  registered. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  can  just  see  four  condo- 
minium corporations  in  one  building. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  but  registered  as  a 
corporation.  It  is  not  saying  to  the  munici- 
pality, "You  shall  not  permit  a  condominium 
development  of  more  than  250  units,"  as  I 
read  it.  The  registration  is  for  that  number 
for  that  corporation. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Quite  correct. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  think  there  is  confusion 
in  it.  I  would  like  it  clarified,  but  I  am 
speaking  now  and  addressing  the  principle 
even  though  we  are  doing  clause  by  clause. 
The  principle  is  clear.  The  amendment  as 
put  is  not  satisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  refer  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  East  and  the  member  for 
St.  George  in  that  order. 

First  of  all,  I  made  it  very  plain  right 
at  the  start  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  was 
talking  about  people.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  and  I  don't  care  how  you  meas- 
ure it,  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  find 
the  size  of  the  corporation  is  by  the  num- 
ber of  units  it  represents.  If  it  represents  10, 
it  is  going  to  have  10  people.  That's  pretty 
fundamental  and  pretty  simple.  I  thought 
I  explained  that  very  well. 

Many  municipalities  right  now  require 
one  corporation,  not  a  split.  I  say  this  to 
the  member  for  St.  George.  Many  munici- 
palities right  now  will  not  accept  or  will  not 
grant  a  severance  for  this  type  of  split,  so 
that  it  isn't  as  simple  as  saying  if  you  have 
this  number  of  people  that  you  somehow 
divide  it  into  a  optimum  number. 

Mrs.  Campbell:   I  didn't  say  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  just  isn't  there.  Also, 
quite   frankly,    the   splitting   up— and   this   is 


one  of  the  times  developers  are  going  to 
love  you— developers  want  that  because  it 
means  faster  movement  right  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Philip:   It  also  works  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  keep  moving,  just 
keep  going.  Whether  that  would  create  a 
problem,  I  don't  know.  You  come  back  to 
the  question  of,  if  the  municipality  will  not 
allow  a  severance  and  this  thing  says  you 
have  to  get  a  severance,  then  you  don't 
build  the  place. 

Mr.  Pope:  Exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  want  to  speak  very  briefly 
on  this  and  in  support  of  the  resolution.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Liberals  are  primarily 
opposing  this  or  not  going  to  vote  in  favour 
of  it  because  of  the  250  units,  not  being 
sure  whether  that  is  the  right  amount.  I 
suggest  to  them  that  if  they  don't  think 
that  is  the  right  amount,  they  can  move  a 
subamendment  and  make  another  sugges- 
tion that  we  might  support. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  not  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  everyone  here  would 
have  to  agree  that  there  has  to  be  some 
limitation  on  the  size.  If  this  amendment 
is  defeated  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  place, 
then  there  will  be  no  limitation.  For  a  great 
variety  of  reasons,  the  social  reasons,  the 
very  practical  reasons  of  the  condominium 
corporation  working,  there  has  to  be  a  limit 
in  size.  Once  they  get  so  big,  almost  like  a 
union,  if  I  can  use  the  analogy,  there's  more 
difficulty  in  getting  the  membership  to  turn 
out  in  a  very  large  union  than  there  is  in 
a  smaller  union.  That's  a  fact  of  life.  The 
same  will  be  true  in  condominiums,  and  per- 
haps it  is  much  more  serious  in  condomin- 
iums to  have  a  good  working  corporation. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
this  principle  established  in  legislation. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  sometimes  get  a  little 
tired  of  having  the  local  autonomy  of  munic- 
ipal government  thrown  at  us.  If  it  was 
thrown  at  us  in  a  straightforward  meaningful 
way,  I  think  we  would  all  support  it.  My 
goodness,  the  Ontario  government  almost  dots 
every  "i"  and  crosses  every  "t"  on  a  subdivi- 
sion plan;  it  must  go  to  the  ministry,  there's 
all  kinds  of  correspondence  back  and  forth 
and  you  must  change  this  if  you  are  going 
to  get  it  approved.  Surely  it  is  not  contra- 
dictory in  any  sense,  or  taking  away  from 
local  autonomy,  to  say  that  a  condominium 
corporation  should  be  limited  in  the  number 
of  units  that  can  be  involved  in  it. 

I  just  say  to  those  who  say  they  are  not 
going  to  vote  for  this,  if  you  agree  with  it 
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in  principle  then  make  some  suggestions  for 
change.  Otherwise,  let's  pass  it.  It  can  be 
changed  at  a  later  date.  A  year  from  now,  if 
it's  too  small  or  not  the  right  size,  the  gov- 
ernment can  "bring  in  legislation  to  change 
it.  My  goodness,  the  rent  control  legislation 
was  supposed  to  be  only  on  an  interim  basis 
and  that  has  been  changed  three  or  four 
times  in  the  three  years  it  has  been  in  force. 
We  can  change  this  if  change  is  needed  at 
a  later  date.  Let's  not  kill  a  good  principle 
because  we  don't  agree  with  the  details. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
minister— although  it  may  have  been  his 
parliamentary  assistant,  the  member  for  Coch- 
rane South— was  saying  that  on  this  particular 
amendment  we  are  on  the  side  of  certain 
developers.  On  this  particular  amendment  I 
don't  mind  being  on  the  side  of  certain 
developers,  because  certain  key,  prominent 
developers  have  found  that  in  terms  of  their 
phasing  in  of  projects  this  makes  sense.  It 
means  earlier  registration,  which  is  a  benefit 
to  the  consumer  surely,  and  it  means  fewer 
hassles  in  terms  of  management,  because  the 
group  dynamics  that  are  working  within  that 
particular  project  mean  fewer  problems  that 
they  as  a  management  corporation  have  to 
attend  to. 

Surely  then,  if  somebody  like  Cadillac  can 
find  that  this  is  a  useful  vehicle,  not  only 
to  sell  condominiums,  not  only  to  get  early 
registration,  not  only  to  help  in  their  phasing 
in  of  a  deveopment,  but  also  to  possibly  cut 
their  management  costs,  or  at  least  cut  out 
some  of  the  headaches  they  have,  then  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  being  on  the  side  of  cer- 
tain developers  in  this  case.  I  think  the  min- 
ister and  the  members  of  the  liberal  Party 
should  surely  consider  that  some  of  the  more 
experienced  developers  are  in  favour  of  this 
kind  of  limitation,  because  we  can  have  large 
developments  with  separate  corporations  that 
can  manage  their  own  affairs  and  still  have 
common  elements  such  as  swimming  pools 
and  so  forth  with  shared  expenses. 

Mr.  Pope:  Just  briefly,  I  assume  the  mem- 
ber for  Etobicoke  is  going  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  his  own  amendment  to  restrict  this 
right  to  certain  developers  he  thinks  are  do- 
ing a  good  job.  I  would  like  to  know,  if  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  size  of  the  building- 
Mr.  Swart:  Don't  be  silly. 
Mr.  Philip:   We  wouldn't  know  who  they 
are,  because  you  don't  want  them  disclosed. 
Mr.  Pope:  I  assume  if  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  size  of  the  buildings  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Democratic  Party  are  going 
to  tell  me  how  four  condominium  corpora- 
tions  located   in   one  building  are   going  to 


handle  some  of  the  major  problems  of  where 
repairs  will  be  done,  when  they  will  be  done, 
who  is  going  to  use  common  areas  and  when. 
I  would  like  to  hear  some  definitions  from 
them  as  to  how  all  these  group  dynamics  are 
going  to  work  out  with  four  different  corpora- 
tions trying  to  use  the  same  building.  That's 
how  ridiculous  we're  getting. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  parliamentary  assist- 
ant is  certainly  great  at  creating  straw  men. 
Once  again  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Minister,  that  the  fact  is  this  Legisla- 
ture has  to  be  responsive  to  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  outside.  The  member  for 
St.  George,  who  is  not  in  the  House,  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  she  was  in  Ottawa.  So 
was  I  in  Ottawa.  The  same  consistent  re- 
quest came  through  in  Ottawa  as  came 
through  at  the  hearings  in  Toronto,  that  the 
size  of  the  condominium  should  be  limited. 

Again,  I  repeat  to  you  that  this  comes 
from  people  who  live  in  these  units  and  who 
have  decided  to  make  this  their  lifestyle.  It 
is  not  a  question,  as  the  parliamentary 
assistant  says,  that  you  put  up  a  1,000-unit 
operation;  of  course  it  could  create  prob- 
lems, no  question  about  it.  If  you  have  1,000 
units  in  one  building  you  are  out  of  your 
cotton-picking  mind  to  allow  anything  like 
that.  That's  not  a  condominium,  that's  a 
sort  of  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  They  are  going  to  love 
you  over  in  Crescent  Town  for  that,  Mac. 
I  would  hate  to  be  your  candidate  in  York 
East  next  time  after  that  one. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  just  becomes  very 
difficult  to  really  operate  on  that  basis.  This 
is  the  message  that  came  out  of  the  hearings 
we  had  over  a  period  of  time.  Once  again 
I  appeal  to  the  minister  to  start  realizing  this 
fact.  This  legislation  is  going  to  be  here  for 
some  time,  and  sure  we  don't  know  if  250 
is  the  ideal  number  or  not,  but  we  have  to 
start  some  place,  and  there  is  some  consensus 
that  perhaps  that  is  a  good  starting  point. 

Maybe  later  we  will  have  to  change  that. 
We  may  have  to  amend  it.  We  may  have  to 
increase  it  or  decrease  it.  We  may  find  that 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  people  in  Ottawa, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  argued  that  it  should 
be  around  100  units.  They  felt  that  would 
really  make  it  a  nice  manageable  corporation, 
that  the  people  would  be  involved  and  that 
they  would  be  able  to  get  the  required  one 
third,  two  thirds  or  ha¥  the  people  out  to 
the  meetings  because  the  size  of  the  cor- 
poration was  such  that  they  would  turn  out. 

These  were  some  of  the  factors  they  took 
into  consideration  when  they  were  presenting 
their  brief  to  us.  The  people  out  there  who 
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live  in  the  condominiums  feel,  and  I  think 
rightly  so,  that  there  should  be  a  limit  to 
the  size.  The  minister  should  be  sitting  in 
this  House  framing  legislation  that  is  sup- 
posed to  reflect  at  least  some  of  the  wishes 
out  there,  but  he  is  not.  I  just  wonder  how 
he  can  justify  that  kind  of  operation. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  am  afraid  I  am 
becoming  a  hopeless  compromiser.  If  there 
is  some  way  that  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
New  Democratic  Party  can  come  together 
on  this  particular  principle,  as  so  eloquently 
addressed  and  put  by  the  member  for  St. 
George,  I'd  like  to  hear  it  and  I  would  be 
quite  willing  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  250  is  the 
wrong  number.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
other  people  if  that  is  the  wrong  number, 
then  suggest  a  different  one  and  well  look 
at  it  and  probably  accept  it.  The  response 
to  that  is:  "How  am  I  supposed  to  know 
what  the  right  number  is?"  Members  of  the 
Legislature  and  members  of  the  justice  com- 
mittee worked  with  this  act  for  an  intensive 
period  of  three  weeks  earlier  this  year.  If 
we  don't  know,  who  does  know? 

I  would  ask  the  Liberal  Party  to  try  to 
suggest  a  more  firm  approach.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  see  us  lose  the  principle  because  the 
Liberals  can't  think  of  any  other  alternative. 
We  would  be  willing  to  look  at  any  other 
alternative  which  would  support  this  prin- 
ciple. 

If  you  can't  think  of  another  alternative, 
please  support  this  so  that  we  will  have 
something.  If  it  proves  to  be  unworkable  in  n\ 
months  or  a  year  we  can  change  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  sure  the  minister  would  be  back 
as  soon  as  it  proved  to  be  unworkable  with 
an  amendment  to  the  legislation. 

M*.  Denuty  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Davison's  amendment  will  please  say 
aye. 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Sections  3  to  25,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  26: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Drea 
moves  that  section  26(3)(m)  be  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  original  costs  and"  in  the 
first  line. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  In  my  opinion  it  should 
not  carry,  and  I  would  hope  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Liberal  Party  it  shouldn't  carry.  When  we 
discussed  this  in  committee,  it  was  a  case 
where  the  two  opposition  parties  voted  in 
favour  of  adding  the  words  "original  costs* 
to  that  section. 


My  party  has  absolutely  no  reason  for 
doing  a  flip-flop  or  backing  down,  or  chang- 
ing its  position.  It  was  a  good  idea  at  the 
time  to  add  the  words  "original  costs"  and  it 
remains  a  good  idea.  It  means  that  the  people 
in  the  corporation  will  have  a  much  better 
idea  of  what  they  have  and  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  to  replace  it  before  they  run  into 
the  problems  down  the  road. 

I  think  the  more  information  of  this  sort  we 
can  supply  them  with  in  the  legislation,  then 
the  more  confidence  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  re-establish  in  the  condominium  market. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  is  the  explanation? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  is  the  position  of 
the  Liberal  Party  on  this?  Are  they  changing 
their  minds  on  this  one  too  or  are  they  going 
to  stay  with  their  old  position?  I'd  like  them 
to  participate  in  the  debate,  to  feel  free  to. 
[10:001 

Mr.  Pope:  They  don't  have  to  answer  to 
you.   Why  do  they  have  to  answer  to  you? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  will  participate  when 
we  choose  to.  Thank  you  for  the  gratuitous 
invitation. 

In  any  event,  the  matter  has  been  discussed 
with  both  the  UDI  group  and  with  the  Fed- 
eration of  Ontario  Condominium  Associations. 
Both  of  these  groups  feel  that  this  phrase  is 
not  useful  and,  as  a  result,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  the  minister's  amendment. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour 

of   Mr.    Drea's    amendment   will   please    say 
«       »» 
aye. 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
Section  26,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Kennedy:   You  can't  stack  it. 
Section  27  agreed  to. 
On  section  28: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Drea 
moved  that  subsections  2  and  3  of  section 
28  be  struck  out  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

"Subject  to  subsection  5,  a  bylaw  passed 
under  subsection  1  is  not  effective  until  it  is 
confirmed,  with  or  without  variation,  by  own- 
ers who  own  not  less  than  51  per  cent  of 
the  units  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  that 
purpose; 

"and  that  subsections  4,  5  and  6  be  re- 
numbered as  3,  4  and  5  respectively." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  speak  on  this.  I 
realize  this  amendment  is  a  departure  from 
what  was  done  in  committee.  It  comes  about 
from  a  meeting  in  my  office  with  the  con- 
dominium federation.  They  felt  very  strongly 
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with  respect  to  a  bylaw,  not  a  rule,  that  the 
quorum  provisions,  when  worked  out,  really 
allow  for  17  per  cent  of  the  owners  to  be 
able  to  pass  a  bylaw  that  indeed  might  add 
tremendous  costs  and  so  on  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  owners.  In  terms  of  a  bylaw  they  feel 
much  more  comfortable  with  51  per  cent  of 
the  owners  or  the  proxies. 

Everyone  realizes  that  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  get  51  per  cent  in  attendance,  but 
by  the  same  token  there  was  a  very  real 
concern— and  I  must  say  that  I  share  it— at 
a  majority  of  one  third  of  the  owners  being 
able  to  change  bylaws.  I  realize  that  in  terms 
of  the  rules  and  so  forth  the  quorum  system 
should  provide  for  easier  implementation  and 
an  easier  vote.  There  is  no  argument  that 
can  prevail. 

On  the  bylaw,  as  I  say,  there  are  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  units,  there  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  had  experience  and  these  are 
the  people  who  know  the  difficulty  in  getting 
out  that  number,  but  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  that  difficulty  rather  than  go  the  other 
route  with  a  much  smaller  vote,  because  they 
do  have  some  very  substantial  concerns.  On 
the  basis  of  that  meeting  I  gave  them  a  com- 
mitment as  minister  that  I  would  change  the 
quorum  back  to  51  per  cent  in  terms  of 
bylaws. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
made  by  the  minister.  I  too  was  favoured  with 
a  lengthy  and  useful  meeting  with  the  Fed- 
eration of  Ontario  Condominium  Associations, 
and  some  of  their  officers  and  their  solicitor. 
The  points  which  the  minister  has  raised 
came  out  quite  clearly  as  we  looked  at  sec- 
tion 18  and  the  matter  of  the  quorum  of  one 
third  being  available  for  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  minister  has  brought 
in  this  amendment  because  I  believe  that  the 
51  per  cent  figure  is  something  which  will 
prove  to  be  useful  and  which  will  be  a  sign 
that  the  condominium  corporation,  by  having 
that  kind  of  membership  in  attendance,  will 
be  able  to  positively  act  where  it  is  necessary 
to  change  bylaws.  I  certainly  welcome  the 
amendment  which  the  minister  has  made  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  wasn't  favoured  by 
a  long  meeting  with  the  federation,  although 
I  ran  across  one  of  their  members  as  I  was 
coming  up  to  the  assembly  today.  I  think  that 
we  are  willing  to  join  with  the  other  two 
parties  in  supporting  this  change  from  the 
original  compromise.  It's  a  fairly  substantial 
change.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  minor 
adjustment. 


This  is  quite  a  radical  change,  and  because 
this  amendment  found  its  way  into  the  act 
coming  out  of  justice  committee  because  of  a 
compromise  and  agreement  between  the 
parties  at  those  hearings,  I  might  suggest  to  the 
minister  that  in  the  future,  in  terms  of  this 
kind  of  a  situation  where  it  was  a  compromise 
arrived  at  among  all  three  of  the  parties,  it 
might  be  a  bit  more  useful  for  him  to  get  in 
touch  perhaps  with  the  opposition  critics 
outside  of  the  normal  process  of  amendments 
by  submitting  the  amendments  a  day  in  ad- 
vance. I  think  maybe  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  should  sit  down  and  have  a  talk  about, 
because  indeed  it  was  a  compromise  that  was 
reached.  That  said,  we  are  willing  to  support 
the  minister's  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  on  that  note,  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  minister  in  this  government 
who  co-operates  more  or  goes  out  of  his  way 
more  to  make  sure  that  the  critics  of  the  other 
two  parties  or  their  representatives  are  ade- 
quately informed,  but  I  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  committee  work  on  this  bill  and 
indeed  the  original  drafting  was  not  done  by 
this  minister.  It  was  done  by  my  predecessor. 

I  can  assure  the  honourable  member  that 
had  I  been  carrying  this  from  day  one  there 
would  not  have  been  the  need  for  the  federa- 
tion to  come  and  have  a  lengthy  meeting  with 
me.  The  thing  would  have  been  solved  a  long 
time  before.  I  also  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  member  for  Brantford  that  I  am  very  re- 
sponsive when  people  bring  me  their  concerns 
and,  indeed,  I  am  prepared  to  make  radical 
changes  when  those  radical  changes  will  be 
practical  and  effective. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
to,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  congratulate  the 
minister  on  the  accessibility  that  one  has  to 
him.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  have 
on  occasion  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
various  matters  with  him.  Unfortunately,  they 
still  haven't  got  their  cheese  tray,  Frank. 

However,  I  want  to  remind  the  minister 
that  when  he  was  justifying  this  amendment 
and  he  talked  about  the  need  for  a  quorum 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  51  per  cent 
quorum,  that  was  a  valid  argument.  That  is 
an  argument  supporting  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  tried  to  limit  the  size  of  the  condo- 
miniums when  we  introduced  the  previous 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  the  minister 
should  realize  that  if  it  applies  here,  which 
I  think  it  does,  it's  a  relevant  factor  to  this 
amendment,  then  it  should  also  apply  just  as 
equally  to  limiting  the  size  of  the  condomin- 
iums and  that's  using  the  minister's  own  argu- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  defend  the  previous  minister,  but  I  think 
that  the  statements  by  the  present  minister 
are  a  little  unfair  to  the  previous  minister.  He 
did  meet  with  the  group.  He  happened  to  have 
disagreed  with  them  and  he  stated  that  dis- 
agreement clearly  in  the  committee.  He  had 
consulted  with  them  on  this.  He  just  didn't 
happen  to  agree.  I  think  that  that  should  go 
on  the  record,  that  the  minister  did  try  to 
consult  with  them.  He  happened  to  not  agree 
with  what  they  said  and  this  minister  does, 
and  bully  for  him  then.  We  happen  to  agree 
with  what  he's  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  try  to  respond  to  anything 
over  there  in  a  coherent  or  cohesive  manner. 
The  question  was  brought  up  by  your  own 
colleague  from  Hamilton  Centre  that  I  should 
have  phoned  him  up  before  I  made  the  de- 
cision. I  tried  to  give  him  an  adequate  ex- 
planation as  to  why  this  was  a  very  unusual 
circumstance  and  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
do  that.  Then  you  come  on  leap-frogging,  and 
you  started  having  me  making  remarks  about 
my  predecessor.  I'm  not  making  any  remarks 
about  my  predecessor.  I  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain in  a  logical  manner  to  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre.  Perhaps  if  you  were  here— 
and  you  missed  the  last  vote  so  it  won't  be 
stacked— you  would  have  heard  the  original 
dialogue  and  why  I  replied  in  the  manner  I 
did. 

Mr.  Philip:  Perhaps  if  you  read  the  record 
you  will  see  what  you  really  did  say. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
this  amendment?  If  not,  shall  the  amendment 
carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  28,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  29  to  35,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  36: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moves 
that  section  36  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection:  "7.  The 
bill  may,  upon  being  satisfied  that  the 
corporation  has  sufficient  reserve  funds,  ex- 
empt the  corporation  from  the  requirements 
set  out  in  subsections  2  and  3  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  a  period 
of  time  as  the  bureau  considers  proper." 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  original  act  as 
put  forward  by  the  ministry  required  simply 
the  five  per  cent  reserve  fund.  It  was  on 
motion  of  my  caucus  that  the  change  was 
made  adding  the  new  section  3,  raising  it  to 
10  per  cent.  There  were  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  ministry  to  bring  in  the  five 
per    cent    in   the   first   place,   and    I   believe 


there  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
my  caucus  to  propose  the  10  per  cent, 
understanding  that  it  would  take  some  time 
to  bring  corporations  up  to  that  level. 

The  reasons  are  manifold.  They  have  to 
do  with  faults  in  construction,  they  have  to 
do  with  normal  maintenance,  they  have  to 
do  with  many  other  things.  They  also  have 
to  deal  with  the  fact  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  corporations  that  didn't  have  anywhere 
near  the  kind  of  money  they  needed  to  have. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  can  under- 
stand talking  to  people  in  the  condominium 
movement,  that  five  per  cent  to  10  per  cent 
is  certainly  a  reasonable  contribution  to  a 
reserve  fund,  and  it  is  probably  going  to  be 
eaten  up  as  they  go  along.  I  really  don't 
see  the  need  for  the  minister's  amendment 
which  provides  the  bureau— which  is  a  pretty 
dubious  setup  in  the  first  place— with  the 
capacity  to  satisfy  itself  that  any  corpora- 
tion happens  to  have  sufficient  reserve  funds. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  minister  expand 
on  his  thinking  a  good  deal  more  before  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  amendment  is  almost 
self-explanatory.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  once  those  reserve  funds  are  accumu- 
lated there  is  the  argument  that  there  are 
sufficient  funds  for  virtually  any  contin- 
gency that  can  come  along,  and  therefore 
what  is  really  coming  in  is  an  impartial 
way  of  putting  a  cap  on  it.  There  is  a  coun- 
ter-argument that  money  keeps  pouring  into 
this  reserve  fund  that  obviously  is  a  wav 
beyond  any  amount  that  will  be  required, 
and  this  indeed  is  hamstringing  the  condo- 
minium corporation  in  some  of  the  things 
it  might  want  to  do. 

All  this  does— and  it  is  not  automatic;  we 
haven't  put  a  figure  in  here  as  to  where 
the  cap  really  should  be,  because  once  again, 
I  don't  think  anybody  knows— is  in  order 
to  qualify  under  this  section  you  are  going 
to  have  to  prove,  through  a  number  of 
rather  detailed  financial  statements  and  so 
on  and  so  forth,  plus  the  experience  in  the 
corporation  with  common-element  expenses 
and  so  forth,  that  you  already  have  enough 
money  to  virtually  meet  any  contingency. 
On  that  basis  you  do  not  continue  to  pay  in. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  determination 
as  certain  moneys  are  paid  out  that  that 
fund  is  brought  back  up  again.  It  merely 
leaves  the  corporation  flexible.  What's  the 
point  of  having  all  of  that  money  tied  up 
when  it  is  not  needed? 

[10:151 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Is  the  minister  of  the 
opinion  that  this  would  affect  a  fairly  small 
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number  of  condominiums,  so  that  the  reason 
for  the  amendment  is  that  the  bureau  can 
have  that  much  leeway  that  the  few  num- 
bers of  condominiums  that  reach  these  huge 
surpluses  would  no  longer  have  to  con- 
tribute for  a  certain  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 
It  would  be  on  the  basis  of  a  very  large 
condominium  corporation  that  is  profession- 
ally run  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
the  resources  to  have  it  done  that  way 
rather  than  the  general  rule.  Mind  you,  it's 
flexible  enough  that  a  very  small  corpora- 
tion might  indeed  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this  section  even  though  the  monetary 
amounts  might  not  be  as  large. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  think  that  the  amendment 
makes  a  lot  of  sense,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  flexibility  but  also  I  worry 
and  I  had  a  number  of  people  express  some 
concern  to  me  about  what  happens  if  you 
get  just  even  a  handful  of  corporations  that 
will  get  a  large  reserve  fund  that  is  creat- 
ing a  lot  of  interest.  I  can  just  see  some- 
body in  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  in  Ottawa 
saying,  "We  had  better  start  looking  at  con- 
dominium books,"  and  going  through  a 
whole  chase  of  taxation  on  that.  1  think  for 
that  reason  also,  it's  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
support  the  amendment.  There  appear  to  be 
perhaps  less  than  20  per  cent  of  corpora- 
tions that  would  be  affected  in  any  event. 
Some  sort  of  limiting  device  is  practical 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment 
carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  36,   as   amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  37  to  51,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  52: 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  had  intended  to 
move  an  amendment  to  section  52,  creating 
a  new  subsection  5.  However,  in  the  spirit 
of  negotiation  and  compromise  that  seems 
to  be  taking  place  today,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  there  are  those  members 
of  the  assembly  who  would  like  a  further 
chance  to  think  about  this  amendment.  I 
would  propose  that  if  it  be  possible  that 
particular  part  could  be  stood  down  so  that 
we  could  come  back  to  that  a  little  bit  later 
on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  52? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  don't  necessarily 
want  to  stand  down  the  whole  section.   As 


long  as  I  have  the  capacity  to  come  back 
and  move  a  new  subsection  5,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  deal  with  my  amendment  on  the 
existing  subsection  6. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  committee  agree? 
Agreed. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  There  is  another  amend- 
ment to  section  52,  is  there? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Davison  moves  that 
section  52(6)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
adding  a  new  clause  (h)  as  follows: 

"(h)  1.  A  list  of  all  other  condominiums 
registered  by  the  declarant  or  proposed 
declarant  or;  2.  Where  the  declarant  or 
proposed  declarant  is  a  corporation,  a  list  of 
all  other  condominiums  registered  by  the 
corporation,  its  officers,  directors,  or  prin- 
cipals or  any  other  corporation  with  a  com- 
mon officer,  director  or  principal." 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  We  have  already  de- 
bated this  at  some  length  under  subsection 
1  of  section  1,  which  dealt  with  the  definition 
of  principal  as  it  applies  to  this  clause. 
The  Liberal  position,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
understand  it,  is  certain  objection  to  the 
inclusion  of  disclosure  of  principals.  I  am 
not  at  all  clear  what  their  position  is  in 
regard  to  disclosure  of  other  condominiums 
registered  by  that  particular  declarant;  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  what  their  position  is  in 
terms  of,  in  a  corporate  situation,  the  officers 
and  directors  of  that  corporation  or  any 
corporation  with  common  officers  and  direc- 
tors. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Liberal  Party 
could  put  its  position  succinctly,  I  would 
be  quite  willing  to  start  crossing  out  some 
of  the  conditions  in  that  amendment,  so  that 
we  can  get  some  disclosure  to  the  prospective 
purchaser  so  that  he  knows  that  the  developer 
who  built  the  building  down  the  road  and 
never  did  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do, 
or  where  the  roof  collapsed,  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly wise  or  good  person  to  buy  a 
condominium  from.  If  the  Liberal  Party  could 
put  its  position  in  regard  to  disclosure,  I 
would  like  to  hear  it. 

They  did,  of  course,  vote  in  committee  on 
this,  supporting  an  earlier  amendment  in 
committee  that  did  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment tries  to  do.  If  they  would  put  their 
position  I  would  be  very  happy  to  consider 
amending  this. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  my  view  that  this 
particular  matter,  as  we  mentioned  on  the 
definition  in  section  l(l)(q)(a),  is  particularly 
a  matter  of  warranty  under  HUDAC.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  first  part  of  the  proposal 
if  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  is  of  a 
view  that  a  list  of  all  other  condominiums 
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registered  by  the  declarant  or  proposed 
declarant  would  be  useful.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  that.  I  would  have  thought, 
though,  that  since  the  declarant  is  likely  to 
be  a  separately  incorporated  company,  it 
would  be  most  unlikely  that  that  numbered 
company,  or  otherwise,  would  in  fact  have 
any  other  projects  that  could  be  referred  to 
under  that  corporate  name. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What  real  protection  is 
provided  by  putting  down  what  condominium 
units  or  what  projects  you  have  done  in 
the  past?  "I  built  two  in  North  Bay.  Here  are 
the  addresses."  I  am  quite  sure  a  person  in 
the  region  of  Wentworth  who  is  looking  to 
buy  a  condominium  isn't  going  to  check.  So 
he  or  she  built  two  in  North  Bay  and  here 
are  the  addresses.  So  what?  The  point  of 
protection,  and  the  basis  of  this  bill  is  pro- 
tection, is  the  estoppel  certificate,  and  that 
has  been  vastly  expanded. 

I  know  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at.  The 
member  for  Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip)  has 
raised  this  a  couple  of  times.  You  are  trying 
to  run  an  identity  check  through  this;  who 
are  the  principals  behind  this  or  who  are 
the  directors.  The  argument  has  been  made 
in  many  cases  they  are  minority  shareholders 
in  privately-held  companies.  That  con- 
stitutes one  difficulty.  But  merely  putting 
down  a  list  of  addresses  if  this  person  indeed 
has  built  more  than  one  is  no  protection 
at  all.  If  you  want  to  go  your  route,  you 
have  to  go  the  whole  route;  you  have  to  get 
into  that  definition  of  principal.  You  can't 
go  halfway  because  if  you  do,  the  protection 
breaks  down. 

Convince  me  that  any  valid  type  of  infor- 
mation or  protection  is  provided  bv  merely 
listing  these  companies.  Many  of  them  will 
be  numbered,  and  if  they  are  not  numbered, 
they  will  have  a  name  that  bears  very  little 
relation  to  that  of  the  principal.  That  isn't 
going  to  provide  anything.  The  route  you 
want  to  go  is  the  principal.  So  I  would 
oppose  this  amendment  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  alternative  is  also 
there  for  quite  separate  directors  to  be  in- 
volved, and  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Corporations  Information  Act,  the  eventual 
ownership  of  principal  of  a  corporation 
which  is  yet  to  be  organized  is  masked 
anyway. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Admittedly,  this  is  not  a 
perfect  solution  to  the  problem,  but  it  is  an 
effort  to  get  at  the  problem,  which  is  to  cut 
out  some  of  the  fast-buck  artists  who  operate 
in  this  field.  I  am  amazed  that  the  minister, 
the  former  shining  knight  in  shabby  armour- 


Mr.  Conway:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  I 
like  the  minister's  tie,  even  if  it  is  the  only 
one  he  owns. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:    —who   used  to  fight  for 
the  consumer,  who  built  his  reputation- 
Mr.    Chairman:    There    is    nothing    about 
shining  knights  in  the  bill,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  should  be. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —on  the  protection  of  the 
consumer,  would  at  this  time  be  reluctant 
to  permit  or  agree  with  an  amendment  that 
admittedly  does  not  provide  the  total  answer, 
but  does  give  the  consumer  a  slight  edge, 
as  I  said  before,  to  look  at  the  track  record 
of  some  of  the  people  who  are  involved  in 
building  condominiums. 

The  fellow  can  say,  "I  have  built  one  in 
North  Bay."  Then  I  can  phone  the  building 
department  in  North  Bay  and  probably  find 
out  very  quickly  the  track  record  of  that  per- 
son in  North  Bay  and  just  how  well  his  con- 
dominium has  been  built  and  whether  there 
are  any  problems  or  not. 

This  is  an  option  that  will  be  open  to  every 
consumer.  I  admit  it  is  not  going  to  be  100 
per  cent  perfect,  but  it  is  a  start.  AH  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  again  is  to  protect  these 
people  who  in  many  cases  are  for  the  first 
time  getting  themselves  involved  in  purchas- 
ing a  home.  They  want  some  protection.  We 
have  a  past  record  of  where  there  have  been 
abuses  and  of  where  people  have  been  taken 
in  these  situations.  We  have  a  record  of  peo- 
ple who  have  built  shoddy  condominiums, 
and  are  still  building  shoddy  condominiums. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  put  some 
kind  of  a  stop  to  it  and  to  curtail  this  kind 
of  activity.  The  minister  refuses  to  comply. 
I  just  can't  understand  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  My  comment  doesn't  deal 
specifically  with  this  amendment,  but  I  will 
give  it  a  try  now,  if  I  could. 

We  have  about  200  condominium  corpora- 
tions in  Mississauga.  The  problem  is  with  a 
purchaser  buying  and  the  corporation,  the 
vendor,  having  a  debt.  There  is  a  case  now 
before  the  courts,  so  we  can't  comment  on 
that.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  the  minister  was 
if  this  section  and  the  declarations  section 
would  ensure  that  a  purchaser  would  know 
what  debt  is  levied  against  a  corporation  and 
the  entire  building.  In  this  instance,  the  pur- 
chasers later  on  were  presented  with  a  bill  of 
some  $124,000  of  debts  assumed  by  the 
corporation.  They  are  Obliged  to  pay  this  off, 
subject  to  whatever  the  court  says. 

Does  this  section  look  after  such  a  situa- 
tion as  that? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No.  I  would  think  it  might 
more  properly  be  brought  up  at  Whatever 
section   there  is   on   the   estoppel   certificate. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  What  section  would  that  be? 
How  do  you  spell  "estoppel"?  I  know  about 
apostles  and  things  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Section  32(8). 

Mr.  Conway:  Remember  what  you  were 
told  about  caucus  solidarity. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We've  gone  by  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  don't  want  another 
lecture   from   the   Premier    (Mr.    Davis). 

Mr.  Warner:   Close  ranks  over  there. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  must  suffer  all  kinds 
gladly. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  We  already  passed 
section  32(8).  He  missed  it.  It  might  be 
helpful,  seeing  that  he  happens  to  be  the  min- 
ister charged  with  protecting  other  consum- 
ers, if  the  minister  could  explain  to  me  the 
essence  of  his  belief  on  consumer  protection. 
I  had  the  impression  when  we  went  through 
the  great  turkey  debate  that  his  idea  of  the 
best  form  of  consumer  protection  was  an  in- 
formed consumer.  The  more  you  knew  about 
turkeys,  the  better  turkey  buyer  you  would 
be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  will  notice  the  prices 
are  down. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  How  is  it  that  when 
the  minister  switches  from  turkeys  to  con- 
dominiums he  throws  away  his  basic  concepts 
of  consumer  protection- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  can  the  minister  be 
on  the  side  of  the  fast-buck  artists?  Tell  us 
that. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —and  now  is  in  the 
position  of  saying:  "Let's  keep  the  consumer 
ignorant  of  who  is  behind  these  companies 
and  who  are  the  real  people  involved  in  these 
constructions.  Let's  keep  the  consumer  ignor- 
ant. Let's  keep  him  in  the  dark."  That  doesn't 
make  a  lot  of  sense.  It  seems  to  me  you 
would  have  a  consistent  belief  or  policy  in 
terms  of  consumer  protection.  Finally,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Minister,  if  it's  good  enough 
for  turkeys,  it's  good  enough  for  con- 
dominiums. 

[10:30] 

Mr.  Conway:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  gone  through  this 
three  times  now.  I  make  no  apologies  for 
what  I  have  said  in  here  today.  Do  you  really 
think  it's  going  to  protect  anybody  to  see  the 
name  Cadillac  on  the  condominium  or  to  see 
Joe  Blow?  If  you  really  want  consumer  pro- 
tection- 


Mr.  Martel:  Well,  in  Sudbury,  if  you  see 
the  name  Ross  Shouldice,  it  would. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  mean  they  wouldn't 
buy? 

Mr.  Pope:  You  mean  they  wouldn't  buy? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  they  wouldn't  buy. 

Mr.  Pope:  Oh,  is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  think  I  have  explained 
this  situation  adequately.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  support  it  if  I  believed  in  the  amendment. 
The  member  has  castrated  his  amendment. 
He's  offering  deals  all  over  the  place.  You 
would  cut  out  the  principal  if  the  Liberal 
Party  would  agree.  You  offered  it  to  them. 
They  shook  their  heads. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  They  won't  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  All  right.  You  have  cas- 
trated and  emasculated  your  own  amendment. 
You  are  almost  down  to,  "will  the  person 
please  list  anything  he's  ever  built  before." 
It  provides  no  protection  whatsoever. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Read  the  amendment, 
Frank. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  is  better  on 
turkeys. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  the  minister  feels  this 
amendment  does  not  provide  the  protection, 
is  he  prepared  to  introduce  an  amendment? 
We  will  stand  down  this  section.  Are  you 
prepared  to  draft  an  amendment  which  you 
think  will  provide  the  protection?  Certainly 
you  have  got  all  your  people  there.  All  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  are 
assembled  around  you;  your  parliamentary 
assistant  is  sitting  there  grinning  like  a 
Cheshire  cat,  available  I  am  sure  at  no  cost 
to  you. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  the  front  row  now. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  So  why  don't  you  bring 
in  that  amendment  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  very 
simple.  This  whole  bill  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sumer protection. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  know  his  advice  isn't 
worth  too  much.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  estoppel  certificate  and 
the  expanded  declarations  in  there  more  than 
adequately  cover  the  very  points  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  is  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  just  want  to  clear  up 
one  thing.  I  must  admit  I  did  try  to  convince 
the  Liberal  Party  members  to  move— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  out  your  amendment 
right  in  half  and  dangle  it  out  like  fish  bait. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —one  little  step  in  the 
direction  of   consumer  protection,   but  they 
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weren't  even  willing  to  put  their  toe  in  the 
water  to  protect  the  consumers.  I  certainly 
have  not  done  anything  to  my  amendment 
and  my  amendment  stands  the  same  as  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Since  you  couldn't  get  a 
deal,  you  revert  to  the  original. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  think  the  minister 
finds  good  allies  in  this  Liberal  Party  when  it 
comes  to  consumer  protection,  because  neither 
of  you  in  this  instance  will  move  an  inch  to 
protect  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  shows  there  is  no  difference 
between  either  one  of  you,  Tweedledum  and 
Tweediedee. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  the  amendment  stands 
the  way  it  was  we  will  oppose  it,  because  it 
is  completely  useless. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  Mr.  Davison's  amend- 
ment to  section  52(6)  carry? 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be 
convenient  then  at  this  point  to  stack  the 
earlier  amendment  to  subsection  (qXa)  which 
would  flow  from  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  will  also  be  stacked. 
Is  it  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  section 
52  still  be  stood  down? 

Agreed  to. 

Section  53  agreed  to. 

On  section  54: 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  section  54  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  having  it. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  It  was  sent  to  your  office 
yesterday  afternoon.  In  fact,  they  were  hand- 
delivered  by  my  assistant. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  that  office  again.  Better 
kick  somebody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre 
is  quite  right;  he  did  phone.  I  told  his  office 
no,  I  would  be  prepared  to  pick  them  up  in 
the  morning.  The  only  thing  is  that  part  of 
them  didn't  arrive.  I  sent  my  amendments 
around  yesterday  afternoon  in  plenty  of  time. 
I  think  that  I  and  my  staff  should  really  be 
afforded  the  same  courtesy. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order:  My  col- 
league indicates  to  the  minister  that  she 
had  the  material  hand-delivered.  Is  he  sug- 
gesting my  colleague  is  not  telling  the  truth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  are  an  ass  when  you 
say  something  like  that. 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  That's  exactly  what  you 
said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.    Martel:    I   suggest  he  withdraw  that 
remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  withdraw  it  im- 
mediately. My  colleague  made  the  point  that 
she  had  the  material  delivered.  The  minister 
then  rose  in  his  place  and  suggested  he  had 
received  a  call  from  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for   Hamilton  Centre,   implying  thereby 
that  my  colleague  was  not  telling  the  truth 
because  his  office  did  not  have  the  courtesy 
accorded  of  having  received  them.  The  min- 
ister can  play  little  games  with  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, but  I  am  tired  of  his  nonsense. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  At  no  time,  did  I  imply 
that  the  member  for  Carleton  East- 
Mr.  Martel:  You  certainly  did. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:   —for  whom  I  happen  to 
have  some  professional  admiration,  was  not 
telling  the   truth.   I   accept  that  they  were 
delivered.  My  difficulty  is  I  was  at  my  office 
at  7  o'clock  this  morning- 
Mr.   Martel:    Did  you   check  your  office? 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:   —and  they  were  not  on 
my  desk.  Where  they  went,  I  know  not. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  not  our  problem, 
that's  your  problem. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  not  our  problem,  that's 
your  staff's  problem.  Don't  come  in  here 
with  your  garbage. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  standing  orders 
say  that  where  possible- 
Mr.  Martel:  They  were  delivered. 
Mr.  Hodgson:  Sit  down. 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  that.  The  min- 
ister has  said  that  he  does  not  have  it  at  his 
desk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  do  now. 
Mr.  Chairman:  You  do  now? 
Mr.  McClellan:  A  miracle. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  was  not  a  witness  to  the 
delivery,  but  I  certainly  was  a  witness  to  tbe 
fact  that  my  assistant  had  it  in  her  hand  and 
was  in  her  car  going  to  the  minister's  office. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Maybe  she  went  to  the 
wrong  office. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  will  assume  that  it  got 
there  and  I  will  assume  somehow  it  got  mis- 
placed. I'm  sorry.  I  sent  the  minister  a  copy 
of  the  motion  I  would  like  to  put  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ms.  Gigantes  moves  that 
section  54(1) (a)  be  amended  by  inserting 
the  word  "or"  after  "unit"  in  the  second 
line.  She  further  moves  that  section  54 ( 1 )  (c), 
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as  it  appears  in  the  bill,  be  struck  out.  She 
further  moves  that  section  54(1  )(d),  as  it 
appears  in  the  bill,  be  struck  out.  She  further 
moves  that  the  said  section  54  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  subsection: 

"(2)  A  declarant  or  proposed  declarant 
shall  not  grant  a  lease  referred  to  in  sub- 
section 1(b)  unless  written  notice  of  the 
lessor's  intention  to  lease  the  unit  has  been 
given  to  every  purchaser  under  an  agreement 
of  purchase  and  sale,  registered  owner  and 
mortgagee  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  3  has  expired,  or, 
where  an  application  is  made  under  subsec- 
tion 3,  it  is  formally  disposed  of." 

She  further  moves  that  subsections  2,  3 
and  4  be  renumbered  as  subsections  3,  4 
and  5.  She  further  moves  that  section  54(2), 
now  renumbered  as  section  54(3),  be  amend- 
ed by  striking  "clause  (d)  of  subsection  1" 
after  "any  person  notified  under"  in  the  first 
line  and  inserting  "subsection  2"  in  its  place. 

She  further  moves  that  section  54(3),  now 
renumbered  as  section  54(4),  be  amended 
by  striking  "clause  (d)  of  subsection  1"  after 
"the  notice  mentioned  in"  in  the  first  line 
and  inserting  "subsection  2"  in  its  place. 

She  further  moves  that  section  54(4),  now 
renumbered  as  section  54(5),  be  amended  by 
striking  "subsection  1"  following  "provided 
that"  in  the  fourth  line  and  inserting  "sub- 
section 2"  in  its  place. 

She  further  moves  that  section  54(5),  as  it 
appears  in  the  bill,  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
ask  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  this 
prepared  for  us  as  it  now  appears  with  all 
the  amendments?  Perhaps  we  could  go  on  to 
another  section  until  the  new  section  54 
which  it  has  become  is  typed  out,  so  that 
we  could  see  the  whole  thing  that  is  pro- 
posed, or  does  the  member  have  that  avail- 
able for  us?  It  would  be  very  helpful  since 
there  are  so  many  changes. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  don't  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  don't  understand  the  nature  of— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I'm  sorry  if  I  didn't  make 
myself  clear.  I  was  wondering  if  the  mem- 
ber had  a  fully  retyped  section  54  with  all 
these  changes  made  so  we  could  see  it  as 
a  whole  item. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Section  54? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  would  be  very  useful 
to  the  members  in  committee,  since  there  are 
so  many  amendments,  to  see  the  whole  con- 
cept the  member  had,  if  that's  convenient. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  see  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  it  isn't  available,  we 
will  have  to  scribble  through  the  pages,  but 
that's  fine. 


Ms.  Gigantes:  That  would  be  fine.  I  don't 
have  a  typewriter  here  in  front  of  me.  I 
don't  know  to  what  facilities  we  can  appeal 
to  get  that  done. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Get  going. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   It  may  not  be  practical. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  think  it's  an  excellent 
suggestion.  I  don't  have  it  available,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

The  section  we  are  dealing  with  here, 
section  54,  essentially  puts  limitations  on  the 
ability  of  the  declarant  or  proposed  de- 
clarant to  lease  units  in  a  condominium, 
either  registered  or  not  registered.  The 
problem  with  the  section  as  it  stands  in  the 
bill  is  that  it's  a  direct  copy  of  the  existing 
legislation.  The  existing  legislation  has  been 
unenforceable,  totally  unenforceable.  I  am 
aware  of  several  instances  where  owners 
were  faced  with  problems  because  they 
were  in  a  minority  position  in  a  building, 
either  registered  or  unregistered,  which  was 
being  used  essentially  as  a  rental  building 
by  a  developer  who  had  not  been  able  to 
market  all  the  units. 

One  has  some  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culty a  developer  may  have  if  he  mistimes 
the  building  in  terms  of  the  market.  It  is 
quite  reasonable  that  a  developer  have  a 
period  of  time  in  which  he  can  collect 
revenue  from  the  building  even  though  he 
hasn't  managed  to  sell  all  the  units.  That's 
quite  reasonable.  It  is  not  reasonable  for  a 
minority  group  of  owners  to  be  caught  in 
the  situation  where  they  don't  even  know 
how  many  owners  as  compared  to  tenants 
there  are  in  the  building.  Nor  do  they  have 
any  assurance  that  the  building  is  not  going 
to  be  run  perpetually  as  a  rental  building. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  being  faced 
by  some  people  is  such  that  I  can  cite  two 
cases  from  one  building  in  Carleton  East 
where  widows  have  put  up  $50,000  cash  to 
pay  for  condominium  units  and  they  are 
living  in  those  units  in  a  building  which  is 
essentially  a  rental  building  now.  It  is  being 
advertised  as  a  rental  building  in  the  news- 
papers. It  is  listed  in  the  telephone  book 
as  having  a  rental  office,  not  a  sales  office. 
I  can  identify  the  building,  the  developer 
and  the  people  who  are  suffering  in  that 
position  if  the  minister  is  interested. 

We  have  to  have  better  protection  for 
people  who  are  caught  in  that  situation 
which  has  existed  under  present  legislation 
which  is  duplicated  in  the  bill  before  us. 
The  problem  with  section  54  is  that  sub- 
section 1  has  clauses  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
which  have  enormous  loopholes  between 
them.  These  clauses  are  connected  by  "ors" 
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in  legal  language  and  the  terms  in  which 
they  could  be  enforced  in  court.  They  are 
connected  by  "ors"  so  that  if  the  developer, 
in  a  pinch,  decides  for  example  under  clause 
(b)  of  subsection  1  he  is  going  to  grant  a 
lease  which  had  a  bona  fide  option  for  the 
purchase  of  the  unit,  no  other  part  of  section 
54  really  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  him. 
If  he  says  that  the  person  to  whom  he  is 
granting  a  lease  has  a  bona  fide  option  to 
purchase  the  unit  then  that's  as  much  as  the 
law  requires  of  him. 

[10:45] 

I've  been  told  this  on  good  authority  from 
the  ministry  itself,  from  Audrey  Loeb  Burns 
in  the  ministry,  when  I've  attempted  to  help 
people  use  this  section  of  the  existing  legisla- 
tion for  their  own  protection.  She  in  effect 
told  me  it's  unenforceable.  It's  unenforceable. 
These  clauses  are  connected  by  "ors"  in  the 
court's  reading  of  them  and,  therefore,  such 
subsections  as  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  really  become 
inoperative  in  terms  of  protecting  people 
who  are  in  a  minority  ownership  position. 

What  I  have  proposed  here  is  a  breaking 
down  of  the  existing  clauses  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  so  that  we  make  allowance  for  de- 
velopers to  lease  either,  for  example,  under 
clause  (a)  where  there  is  a  bona  fide  agree- 
ment to  purchase  the  unit,  or  (b)  where  the 
lease  grants  to  the  lessee  a  bona  fide  option 
to  purchase  the  unit.  That's  an  option  to 
purchase  the  unit.  The  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 2  restricts  the  ability  of  the  developer 
under  section  (b)  to  do  all  this  without  the 
knowledge,  first  of  all,  of  all  the  other  peo- 
ple who  are  in  ownership  positions  in  that 
building. 

That's  critical.  They  have  to  have  that 
information.  People  who  are  purchasing  into 
the  building  need  to  have  it.  They  need  to 
know  how  many  leases  are  outstanding  and 
for  how  long  they've  been  outstanding  and 
when  they  would  have  to  terminate  under 
the  other  sections  of  the  bill.  So  the  new 
subsection  2  really  provides,  in  wording  very 
similar  to  the  old  clause  (d),  for  the  informa- 
tion about  the  lease  to  go  to  to  all  other  minor- 
ity owners.  That's  vital.  The  rest  of  the 
motion  which  I  have  just  put  relates,  first  of 
all,  to  making  the  rest  of  this  section  relevant 
to  the  new  section  20. 

Also,  I  have  moved  that  subsection  5,  as  it 
appears  in  the  bill,  be  struck.  I'd  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  that.  This  whole  section 
is  the  section  dealing  with  limitations  on  the 
rights  of  a  developer  to  lease  perpetually  or 
semi-perpetually,  putting  limitations  on  his 
rights  or  her  rights  to  ensure  that  minority 
owners  are  protected,  but  subsection  5  says: 


"Hiis  section  does  not  apply  to  the  renewal 
of  a  lease  of  a  unit  or  proposed  unit  where 
the  lease  was  entered  into  before  any  agree- 
ment of  purchase  and  sale  of  any  unit  or  pro- 
posed unit  included  in  the  property  is  entered 
into." 

Subsection  5  is  wide  open.  Subsection  5  is 
quite  worrisome.  Subsection  5  negates  sub- 
section 4  in  the  existing  bill  as  it  stands  be- 
fore us.  Subsection  4  has  limited  the  length 
of  time,  including  renewals,  that  a  developer 
can  lease  a  unit  to  two  years,  but  subsection 
5  says  that  as  long  as  he's  let  out  those  leases 
at  some  point  before  there  were  any  units 
sold  then  those  leases  can  be  renewed  in- 
definitely. 

That  means  there  is  absolutely  no  restric- 
tion on  the  developer  in  terms  of  leasing  as 
long  as  he  leased  those  units  before  he  sold 
any  units.  Nobody  has  to  know  that  those 
units  are  leased  and  the  renewal  can  go  on 
perpetually.  This  is  quite  a  strange  subsection. 
I  personally  don't  know  if  developers  have 
ever  used  it.  I  don't  know  how  often  it  would 
apply,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  negate  the  very 
spirit  of  the  section,  which  is  to  provide  some 
controls  on  leasing.  With  that,  I  recommend 
the  motion  to  your  approval. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lems which  the  member  for  Carleton  East 
sets  out  before  the  House  are  most  serious 
ones.  She  has  referred  to  particular  examples 
in  her  own  experience  where  this  whole  as- 
pect of  rental  of  units  has  proved  worrisome 
to  persons  who  have  bought  condominium 
units  in  good  faith. 

It  is  a  difficult  area,  because  I  recall  during 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  it  appeared  as  though 
this  bill  was  really  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  of  the  bill  was  to  tidy  up  all 
the  other  sections  and  the  odds  and  ends  of 
things  that  have  grown  up  as  worrisome 
developments  as  the  condominium  movement 
begins  to  flourish  and  mature  in  Ontario.  The 
second  theme  was  what  to  do  about  rental 
units. 

It  seems  to  me  at  this  point  that  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  to 
sort  out  the  rental  problem,  but  I  must  say 
I  do  not  feel  capable  now  of  making  sure 
that  all  the  details  that  have  to  be  attended 
to  will  necessarily  be  taken  care  of  by  these 
amendments.  What  I  would  personally  prefer 
is  an  undertaking  by  the  minister  that  if  the 
section  as  it  now  exists  is  passed,  he  would 
direct  Condominium  Ontario  as  its  first 
priority  to  sort  out  the  rental  concern,  and  if 
necessary  come  back  with  a  new  section  54 
in  the  new  term. 
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The  member  for  Carleton  East  has  settled 
a  number  of  particular  points,  and  I  share  her 
view  that  it  is  a  most  serious  area.  I  just  don't 
know  if  we  can  resolve  all  of  the  concerns  so 
promptly  today. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  How  many  years  do  we  have 
to  wait? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  the  minister  would  work 
on  that  theme  I  would  be  prepared  to  accept, 
in  general,  the  section  as  it  now  is,  having 
Condominium  Ontario  sort  out  this  concern 
forthwith.  It  may  not  be  fully  satisfactory  to 
the  member  for  Carleton  East,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  a  step  which  would  thoroughly 
investigate  and,  hopefully,  resolve  this  con- 
cern which  has  bothered  a  lot  of  condominium 
owners.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  member 
has  further  comments,  to  see  if  that  is  a  way 
that  could  be  helpful. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
enough  experience  of  how  inoperative  the 
current  language  in  the  legislation  is  in  terms 
of  providing  any  protection  for  consumers  in 
this  situation.  We  don't  need  to  wait  any 
longer.  There  is  nothing  more  we  need  to  sort 
out.  We  need  to  write  the  legislation  to  help 
those  individuals  who  are  trapped  in  what 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  rental  building  and 
they  have  made  a  purchase  in  it. 

How  would  you  like  to  talk  to  two  widows 
in  one  building  who  put  down  $50,000  cash, 
and  tell  them  the  law  offers  them  no  help? 
Don't  tell  them  to  wait  another  year  and  a 
half  so  that  maybe  we  will  have  a  step  for- 
ward. Let's  write  this  legislation  now  so  that 
they  can  now  go  to  court  if  they  need  to. 
That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  We  are  not 
here  to  pass  on  stuff  when  people  are  being 
exposed  like  that.  We  are  here  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

If  you  have  any  objections  to  any  point  in 
this  motion  say  so.  It  is  clear  to  you.  You  had 
it  yesterday.  If  you  wanted  it  typed  out  in 
full  form  you  could  have  done  it  yourself. 
You  know  how  to  understand  the  law  and 
legal  language  far  easier  than  I  do.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  this  motion? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I'm  not  saying  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  motion  I  recognize  that 
the  member  is  very  conoerned  about  these 
two  points.  My  only  approach  is  that  I  would 
hope  whatever  we  do  will  thoroughly  resolve 
the  problem.  The  suggestion  1  made  was 
only  an  idea,  if  in  fact  there  is  a  better  way 
of  dealing  with  it. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  You  are  putting  it  off  again. 
That's  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  This  would  in  no  way  be 
a  matter  of  putting  anything  off  for  the  year 


and  a  half  you  happened  to  mention.  I  have 
no  wish  to  do  anything  like  that. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  How  are  those  women  going 
to  get  to  court? 

Mr.  Martel:  How  can  you  force  them  to 
do  anything? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  am  prepared  at  least  to 
listen. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  we  followed  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  member  for  Kitchener,  we  would 
stili  be  living  in  caves.  You  don't  come  out 
of  the  cave  because  you're  not  sure  what  is 
really  going  to  happen  out  there  in  the 
world.  You  want  everything  perfectly  ex- 
plained and  perfectly  understood  and  per- 
fectly written  down  before  you  are  going  to 
move.  Consequently,  you  will  never  move.  You 
should  realize  that  and  you  do  realize  that; 
I  am  sure  you  do. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  motion  that  per- 
haps is  not  perfect.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
brushed  up.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  minister's 
assistants  are  all  here  and  they  could  clean 
it  up  if  necessary.  I  want  to  stress  to  the  min- 
ister, and  it  is  unfortunate  he  was  not  on 
the  committee  at  the  time  when  the  hearings 
were  held  on  the  condominium  legislation, 
the  message  was  coming  through  loud  and 
dear,  over  and  over  again,  from  the  people 
who  live  in  condominiums  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  rental  problem.  We  have  to 
deal  with  this  matter  of  units  being  rented 
out.  We  have  to  resolve  the  problem. 

That  was  one  of  the  major  requests.  You 
are  putting  in  legislation  now  that  doesn't 
deal  with  the  problem.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment that  does  provide  a  solution,  so  why 
don't  you  accept  it  and  let's  get  on  with  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  would  like  to  address  that. 
As  I  recall  the  hearings,  when  the  Federa- 
tion of  Ontario  Condominium  Associations 
came  before  the  committee  they  themselves 
at  that  time  didn't  seem  to  have  a  precise 
answer  to  this  problem.  It  is  a  problem  and 
one  we  are  concerned  about. 

Could  we  have  assurance  from  the  minister 
that  he  will  take  a  look  at  this  and  try  to 
come  up  with  something  more  precise?  This 
isn't  carved  in  stone,  nor  is  any  other  legisla- 
tion. Could  we  come  up  with  a  clause  that 
will  answer  the  question? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Oh,  come  on.  Let's  do  it 
now.  What  are  you  waiting  for?  What  is 
wrong  with  this?  Can  you  point  to  anything? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  1  don't  think  this  answers 
it.  Thev  matter  of  the  length  of  rental  periods, 
the  accommodation,  the  number  of  families 
or  the   number  of  people  who   gain  access 
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to  a  unit  is  of  concern  to  the  remainder  of 
the  condominium  owners  and  it  needs  further 
examination.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
minister  on  that. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  About  the  last  thing 
it  needs  is  to  be  studied  to  death  again.  The 
member  for  Carleton  East  raised  this 
problem- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  It's  another  issue. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —weeks  and  weeks 
ago  when  we  sat  in  the  justice  committee. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  federation  couldn't 
agree  on  it.  Are  you  better  than  the  federa- 
tion? That's  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  She  proposed  an 
amendment  then.  It  was  agreed  that  she 
should  go  off  and  think  about  it  for  a  while 
longer,  that  she  should  have  more  time  to 
work  out  the  amendment. 

The  members  who  were  on  the  committee 
remember  that.  That  is  exactly  what  she  has 
done.  She  has  come  back  with  an  amend- 
ment that  works,  that  addresses  itself  to  an 
immediate   and  serious  problem. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  the 
resistance  of  the  Liberals  and  Tories  to  accept 
such  an  amendment.  It's  clear,  it's  simple  and 
it  addresses  itself  to  the  problem.  Why  put 
it  off  for  another  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  for 
some  other  group  to  study,  to  bring  back 
and  go  to  committee,  to  come  back  in  and 
then  be  passed?  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
send  it  out  again  then? 

You  have  a  really  serious  problem  that 
needs  a  solution  right  away.  Here's  the  solu- 
tion. I  think  you  should  be  voting  for  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  is  the  legislation  for? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  would  like  to  see  the  fed- 
eration study  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Does  Darwin  Kealey  need  an- 
other job?  Do  you  think  he  needs  another 
study? 

Mr.  Philip:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  two 
members  from  Mississauga  to  consider  this 
problem.  Ottawa  happens  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  problem  now.  But  large  developments 
are  slated  for  areas  in  Mississauga.  Either  you 
act  now,  or  this  will  come  back  to  haunt 
you  in  your  ridings  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  from  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  not  carved  in  stone. 
[11:00] 

Mr.  Martel:  When  you  undertake  major 
legislation  it  takes  a  long  time  for  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  wanted  to  deal  with  just  one 
point  in  the  amendment  which  might  con- 
cern me  somewhat.  As  I  understand  the  last 


paragraph  of  your  amendment  on  page  two, 
you  deal  with  the  exemption  provision  of 
paragraph  54.  It  says  it  now  appears  in  the 
bill,  and  I  assume  that  means  the  clause  that 
reads:  "This  section  is  not  applied  to  the  re- 
newal of  a  lease  of  a  unit  or  proposed  unit 
where  the  lease  was  entered  into  before  an 
agreement  of  purchase  and  sale  of  that  unit 
or  proposed  unit  included  in  the  property  is 
entered  into."  I  think  that  is  what  you  are 
dealing  with. 

I  have  some  problems  with  the  exemption 
for  renewals,  dealing  I  guess  principally  with 
the  problems  of  security  of  tenure  of  tenants 
who  are  in  the  premises  and  the  ability  to 
have  them  removed  from  the  premises.  I  am 
not  trying  to  throw  up  a  straw  man  as  my 
friend,  the  member  for  Brantford,  has  said. 
I  am  just  wondering  how  that  could  work.  I 
have  some  concerns  about  the  people  who 
are  now  occupying  condominium  units  under 
the  terms  of  the  lease. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  don't  understand  the 
nature  of  the  member's  problem.  If  we  are 
going  to  place  any  limitations  on  leases — and 
there  are  limitations  in  the  existing  bill,  in 
the  act  and  in  the  motion  before  you.  This  is 
what  the  section  is  about.  It  is  about  placing 
limitations  on  leases  in  condominiums,  for 
good  reasons.  There  are  limitations  for  ex- 
ample, that  fall  under  subsection  4  of  section 
54  of  the  bill  before  us:  "A  declarant  or  pro- 
posed declarant  may  grant  leases  of  a  unit 
or  proposed  unit  for  residential  purposes  for 
a  period  in  each  case  not  exceeding  two  years 
including  renewals,  provided  that  subsection 
1  is  complied  with  in  respect  of  each  lease." 

That  means  you  can  only  have  a  lease  on  a 
unit  that  covers,  with  renewals,  a  period  of 
two  years.  What  happens  to  the  person  in 
there?  Obviously,  the  lease  is  confined  within 
that  period  of  time.  That's  simple.  That's  all 
that  is  involved.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
any  lease  in  terms  of  subsection  5.  I  see  no 
reason  for  an  exemption  just  because  a  lease 
was  set  up  before  any  unit  has  been  sold. 
That's  what  subsection  5  is  speaking  to.  It  is 
talking  about  a  situation  where  a  developer 
before  he  sells  any  units  creates  a  lease. 

Are  we  going  to  leave  in  the  legislation  a 
statement  that  of  all  other  leases  this  lease, 
or  it  could  be  these  50  leases,  shall  not  be 
touched,  can  not  be  confined  by  the  legisla- 
tion? What  sense  does  that  make?  Why  is  that 
section  there?  I  don't  like  the  smell  of  that 
section.  We've  never  even  had  a  workable 
section  54-55  in  the  old  bill.  We've  never  had 
it  workable  in  that  section  so  that  we  could 
see   what   is   wrong   with   subsection   5,   be- 
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cause  people  never  even  get  a  chance  to  get 
to  court  under  this  section. 

They  are  getting  battered  around  and 
ripped  off.  The  people  who  are  most  vulner- 
able, and  the  minister  knows  it,  are  elderly 
people,  new  home  owners  with  small  chil- 
dren. The  people  who  are  buying  these  units 
and  getting  stuck  are  some  of  the  most 
vulnerable  people.  I  just  can't  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  wait  any  longer. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  still  haven't  received  a 
copy  of  the  amendment.  I  wish  it  had  been 
proposed  earlier  on,  even  yesterday,  to  have 
a  look  at  the  thing.  It  worries  me  that  if 
there  are  changes  made  I  would  want  them 
done  right. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  was  in  the  minister's 
office  yesterday. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  certainly  am  not  prepared 
to  go  along  with  that  without  even  having 
seen  it.  It's  a  real  worry  to  me  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it,  as  the  House  leader  of  the 
Liberals  mentioned,  or  the  member  for 
Kitchener. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  just  want  it  on  record 
that  you  favour  rentals  in  condominiums. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  am  a  bit  puzzled  by  the 
atmosphere.  I  gather  from  earlier  remarks 
made  by  the  minister  that  he  appreciates  the 
principle  that  is  involved  in  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  made  no  remark, 
period. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  took  it  that  the  nodding  of 
your  head  didn't  mean  that  you  were  falling 
asleep. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  might  have. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  had  that  look  of  con- 
cern on  your  face. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  took  it  that  you  appreciated 
the  problem  that  exists  with  the  rental,  that 
you  understand  that  it's  real  and  that  it's 
there  and  that  you  could  support  the  prin- 
ciple that's  involved.  I  take  it  from  comments 
made  by  the  member  for  Kitchener  that  he 
also  appreciates  the  principle  involved,  that 
it's  a  serious  problem  and  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  support  the  principle  involved  in 
this  amendment.  That  being  the  case,  where 
we  have  all  three  parties  understanding  the 
problem  and  appreciating  that  it's  serious 
and  able  to  support  the  principle  involved  in 
my  colleague's  amendment,  then  what  re- 
mains is  to  arrive  at  a  wording  which  is 
agreeable  to  all  parties. 

If  that's  the  task  ahead  of  us,  perhaps  what 
needs  to  be  done  is  that  the  minister  give  it 
some  thought,  allow  the  staff  some  time  to 


take  another  look  at  the  amendment  and  for 
us  to  discuss  it  later  on  and  pass  it.  Anything 
short  of  that,  it  seems  to  me,  means  that  this 
Legislature  by  a  majority  will  close  off  the 
only  available  answer  that  we  have  at  this 
moment  to  a  very  serious  problem.  It's  hap- 
pening in  my  riding  as  well  as  in  other 
ridings.  I  suspect  it's  probably  happening  in 
Scarborough  Centre.  I  don't  know  for  sure 
but  I  know  it's  happening  in  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere.  I  would  ask  the  minister  to  give 
it  some  very  serious  thought  before  he  closes 
off  the  one  answer  that  we  have  been  given 
to  date  to  handle  the  very  serious  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  suppose  it's  redundant 
to  add  anything.  Every  speaker  who  has  been 
up  has  recognized  the  problem.  There  is  no 
question  there's  a  problem.  The  problem  goes 
far  beyond  some  of  the  ones  you  have  out- 
lined. The  ones  that  presumably  are  of  most 
concern  to  the  member  for  Carleton  East  are 
developer  related.  I  presume  that's  where  the 
specific  problem  in  her  area  exists.  By  the 
same  token,  there  are  owners  who  are  terribly 
excited  and  terribly  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  owner  across  the  hall  has  suddenly 
ceased  to  live  there  and  is  now  renting.  That's 
the  thing  that  your  particular  amendment  did 
not  touch. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  are  you  talking  about? 
The  section  doesn't  deal  with  that.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  doesn't  deal  with  it?  I 
am  just  going  through  the  problem.  Secondly, 
we  have  again  a  considerable  concern  that 
either  individuals  or  investment  organizations 
are  buying  up  condominium  units  with  the 
full  intention  that  tney  will  be  rental  forever. 
This  is  again  a  very  serious  problem,  which 
is  only  really  learned  by  the  person  who  buys 
a  condominium  when  the  situation  emerges. 
That  makes  it  even  worse  because  some  of  the 
previous  attempts  to  correct  it  have  been  that 
one  would  disclose  whether  there  were  going 
to  be  rentals  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. The  people  who  are  directly  involved 
and  the  people  who  have  to  live  with  it 
seven  days  a  week— and  I  talk  about  the 
federation— know  the  problem  painfully  well. 
They  feel  that  this  amendment  at  this  time 
is  premature.  They  feel  that  there  has  to  be 
an  in-depth  and  a  rapid  in-depth  solution— 
in  not  a  year  and  a  half,  not  anything  like 
that.  They  are  talking  about  discussion  pre- 
sumably over  the  winter— just  the  way  that 
rent  review  is  being  considered  over  the 
winter— for  implementation  in  the  spring. 

What  concerns  me  is  if  we  move  now  with 
the  best  of  intentions  to  meet  a  problem,  do 
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we  inadvertently  create  a  bigger  problem?  In- 
stead of  the  people  of  the  place  being  in  a 
half  rental  or  two-thirds  rental  building  and 
having  a  feeling  of  great  frustration,  it 
becomes  so  tight  that  there  are  empty  units 
which  are  even  worse  in  terms  of  the  person 
who  has  purchased.  Empty  units  mean  there 
will  be  financial  instability  for  quite  some 
time  and  that  somehow,  no  matter  what  the 
work,  when  the  unit  becomes  registered,  fin- 
ancial instability  prior  to  that  always  reflects 
itself  two  or  three  years  down. 

I  suppose  the  only  simple  and  fundamental 
answer  that  I  think  everyone  could  agree  on 
—and  it  is  far  too  Draconian-^would  be  to  say 
simply  a  condominium  is  a  purchase  oper- 
ation and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you 
have  to  wait  a  period  of  time  to  see  if  the 
condominium  can  be  registered  and  a  corpo- 
ration formed,  there  should  be  an  almost  total 
sanction  against  renting  or  leasing.  As  I  say, 
that's  too  Draconian,  but  it  is  probably  the 
only  universal  or  simplistic  approach  at  this 
time. 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  the  com- 
mittee which  studied  this  came  to  only  one 
conclusion,  namely,  that  this  is  indeed  an 
enormous  and  serious  problem.  There  is  the 
particular  one  that  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  has  addressed  herself  to  in  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  the  emerging  ones  that  the 
member  for  Etobicoke  and  the  member  for 
Kitchener  have  predicted  will  soon  be  here, 
which  are  variations  of  the  particular  problem 
in  the  Ottawa  area,  and  there  are  the  other 
two  that  I  have  mentioned. 

I  prefer  the  approach  of  having  the  federa- 
tion, through  Condominium  Ontario,  get  out 
there,  do  it  and  bring  it  in.  As  legislators— 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  member 
for  Carleton  East,  I  don't  think  in  these 
various  committees  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  total  problem.  The 
member  for  Carleton  East  may  very  well 
have  come  to  grips  with  part  of  the  problem 
—and  rightfully  so— since  that  is  the  one  that 
is  of  concern  to  her  constituents.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  there  has  to  be  an  overall 
approach. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  should  deal  with  that  one 
and  move  on  to  the  next  ones  as  they  arise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  So  far  there  hasn't  been  a 
consensus  in  the  committee  and  there  hasn't 
been  a  consensus  in  the  House.  There  has 
been  an  approach  offered  by  the  member  for 
Kitchener  and  it  obviously  has  been  re- 
sponded to  by  the  Federation  of  Ontario 
Condominium  Associations.  They  feel  that  is 
the  route  to  go.  They  are  concerned  about 
making  it  too  tight  or  too  loose.  I  think  it  can 


be  done  on  a  priority  basis  and  in  a  very 
rapid  way. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  think  we  would  be  able 
to  consider  it  in  the  spring.  The  approach 
they  might  bring  back  in  might  be  absolutely 
Draconian  and  we  would  not  want  to  con- 
sider it.  I  think  that  is  fair.  I  don't  support 
the  idea  that  everything  has  to  be  in  a  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half.  We  are  going  to  do  rent 
review  clause  by  clause,  I  understand,  in 
nine  days,  and  have  the  bill  brought  back 
into  the  House.  Surely  this  can  be  done  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  I  would  commend 
it  to  the  members  when  they  consider  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  dreaming  again  to 
suggest  nine  days. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  minister  is  saying  that 
there  is  a  larger  problem  with  rentals.  Of 
course  there  is.  But  are  we  to  say  that  no 
bread  is  better  than  half  a  loaf?  Is  that  the 
theory  we  are  operating  on?  If  we  can  see 
the  solution  to  this  particular  kind  of  situa- 
tion, we  should  move  on  it  now  instead  of 
waiting.  How  long  do  people  have  to  wait 
when  they  have  been  caught  in  this  situation? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  is  the  two- 
year  restriction  now  in  the  legislation  real 
in  his  mind?  Is  it  real  in  the  mind  of  the 
minister  that  there  is  a  two-year  restriction  on 
leasing  plus  renewals?  Has  he  ever  heard  of 
a  case  where  it  was  enforced?  No,  of  course 
he  hasn't  because  there  has  never  been  a 
case  where  it  has  been  enforced.  Ask  Audrey 
Loeb  Burns. 

I  suggest  to  him  that  that  two-year  restric- 
tion that  is  in  there  has  never  been  real.  It 
has  never  been  any  help  to  anybody  who  has 
been  caught.  One  can't  go  to  court  under 
section  54,  or  the  old  section  55.  It  is  abso- 
lutely useless  to  a  consumer. 

[11:15] 

That  two-year  restriction  was  written  in 
the  legislation  before,  but  it  wasn't  real. 
Somebody  must  have  accepted  it  two  years 
ago,  but  have  known  it  wasn't  going  to  be 
real.  Somebody  must  have  accepted  that 
legislation.  Somebody  must  have  known  that 
two-year  restriction  was  not  going  to  be 
operative  and  said,  "Oh,  it  doesn't  matter." 
But  now,  when  we  propose  to  make  it 
operative,  and  that  is  what  this  motion 
speaks  to,  what  a  hoo-ha  we  get:  "Oh, 
heavens  no,  let's  study  it."  What  nonsense! 
Is  the  minister  confessing-^because  this 
amounts  to  an  open  admission— that  the  two- 
year  restriction  in  the  legislation  was  known 
to  be  meaningless? 
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The  whole  section  is  such  confused  mush. 
Let  us  tighten  it  up.  Let  us  say  to  all  those 
people  who  have  been  caught  in  a  bad 
market,  with  an  unscrupulous  developer  per- 
haps trying  to  deal  with  a  bad  market  and 
doing  his  best  to  save  his  skin— let  us  say  to 
those  people:  "Look,  the  two-year  restriction 
you  have  been  reading  in  there  but  every 
lawyer  has  been  telling  you  you  can't  use  for 
your  protection  in  your  case,  that  two-year 
restriction  has  some  meaning." 

Surely  we  owe  it  to  those  people.  They 
have  had  that  legislation  there  tantalizing 
them.  They  come  to  this  ministry,  they  come 
to  their  MPPs  or  they  go  to  a  lawyer,  and 
they  are  told,  "Section  54  doesn't  help  you." 
Let's  make  it  help  them.  Let's  take  that 
small  step. 

If  the  minister  wants  to  have  another 
reference  or  another  study  of  the  rental 
situation  as  a  whole,  let  him  go  ahead.  I 
don't  think  there  is  an  easy  solution  to  the 
total  rental  problem.  But  section  54  deals 
specifically  with  one  kind  of  rental  problem. 
Let  us  move  forward  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Martel:  May  I  ask  the  minister  one 
thing?  He  indicates  that  he  accepts  there  is 
a  problem.  I  listened  very  carefully  to  his 
answer.  He  said  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  would  resolve  that 
one  problem  but  that  there  were  other  prob- 
lems that  were  developing,  if  I  understood 
him  correctly,  that  we  don't  even  know 
about  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  They  are  there. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  they  are  there— some  are 
there.  But  if  this  amendment  resolves  one 
problem,  it  is  one  less  to  deal  with.  The 
minister  should  accept  that  amendment,  have 
his  study  which  would  look  into  the  other 
areas,  and  then  bring  in  resolutions  to  those 
problems  as  we  move  ahead.  That  is  what 
we  do  with  all  legislation.  When  new  legis- 
lation is  introduced,  or  there  are  major 
changes,  we  give  it  time  to  see  what  other 
problems  develop  and  we  bring  in  amend- 
ments to  the  new  law  as  we  go  along. 

As  I  say,  I  listened  carefully  to  the  min- 
ister, and  'he  thought  this  might  address  and 
resolve  that  problem.  Well,  why  doesn't  the 
minister  accept  it  and  then  establish  his 
committee  to  look  into  the  other  areas  which 
are  apparently  starting  to  come  forward  now? 
Why  wait?  If  we  can  get  this  one  out  of 
our  hair,  then  we  can  deal  with  the  others 
as  solutions  are  arrived  at  which  would 
benefit  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  wait  for  spring?  Do 
it  now. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  My  concern  is  that  in 
the  solving  of  the  problem,  if  indeed  that 
amendment  will  solve  it— I  don't  think  I  said 
it  would;  I  said  I  thought  it  would  bring 
some  efforts  to  bear  on  it— the  situations  to 
which  the  member  for  Etobicoke  and  the 
member  for  Kitchener  have  referred  aren't 
around  the  corner,  they  are  here,  although 
not  in  the  depth  and  the  dimension  of  this 
particular  developer  type  of  thing  in  the 
Ottawa  area. 

My  concern  is  that  in  going  that  route 
there  are  some  implications  and  some  spin- 
offs from  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
amendment  in  the  Ottawa  situation  as 
against  condominium  owners  and  condomin- 
ium developments  across  the  province.  This 
is  my  concern. 

I  think  the  one  thing  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  from  time  to  time  is  that  owners  of 
condominium  units  want  to  rent  them;  some- 
times they  are  transferred— a  lot  of  logical 
things.  Because  of  the  differences  there  are 
between  condominium  living  and  detached 
house  living,  they  want  to  lease  them  and 
so  on.  By  making  it  too  tight,  it  might  be- 
come very  difficult  for  them  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  these  things   are  always  inadvertent. 

Quite  frankly,  my  concern  is  that  the 
problem  has  to  be  approached  as  a  rental 
problem,  whether  it  is  a  rental  by  the  devel- 
oper who  decides  after  selling  five  or  10 
units  that  the  market  simply  isn't  there  and 
he  is  going  to  rent  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  owners  buying  them  for  investment 
purposes,  or  developers  using  straw  men  to 
buy  units  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  rent- 
ing them  out  afterwards.  That's  something 
that  is  now  becoming  very  apparent  in  the 
Metro  area.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  federation.  They  want  to 
really  take  a  look  at  all  this  and  bring  in 
one  package. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Will  the  minister  look  at  the 
section  we're  dealing  with?  It  begins,  in  sub- 
section 1,  "a  declarant  or  proposed  declarant 
shall  not  grant  a  lease  of  a  unit  or  proposed 
unit  for  residential  purposes."  We're  not 
talking  about  one  guy  who  owns  a  unit  and 
gets  transferred  to  Vancouver.  We're  talking 
about  the  declarant  or  proposed  declarant. 
This  section  deals  with  restrictions  on  the 
declarant  and  proposed  declarant,  not  with 
the  owner  of  unit  number  one. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Leave  off  the  red  herring. 
Leave  off  the  straw  man. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  the  blue  herring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  perfectly  aware  of 
what  this  section  does — 
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Ms.  Cigantes:  So  what  are  you  talking 
about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  — but  I  am  talking  about 
the  entire  problem.  You  raised  that  before 
and  I  answered  it  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Oh,  I  see.  A  broad  over- 
view, the  universal  man.  Wonderful. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  simply  have  the  same  ques- 
tions. I  still  don't  understand  what  the  min- 
ister's problems  are  and  there  is  nothing  he 
has  said  that  has  clarified  it.  It's  simply  con- 
fusing. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  His  problems  are  the  devel- 
opers don't  like  that  section.  That  is  the 
problem  with  his  party. 

Mr.  Philip:  In  no  way  does  it  interfere,  as 
he  seemed  to  imply  in  his  statement  before 
the  last  one,  with  the  average  condominium 
owner  renting  out  his  unit.  If  that  isn't  a 
problem,  then  what  is  the  problem?  What  is 
in  that  global  problem?  I'd  like  the  minister 
to  answer  that.  He  hasn't  given  an  answer  so 
far  that  I  can  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I've  tried  on  two  occasions 
and  if  I  haven't  been  able  to  provide  an 
answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  member  by 
now,  I  don't  really  think  I  could  add  any 
more.  I  think  he  understands  exactly  what 
I'm  talking  about.  He  may  not  accept  my 
views  on  it,  but  he  understands  my  position. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  think  we  have  to  look 
seriously  at  the  only  kind  of  action  that  can 
follow  on  a  restriction  under  section  54,  the 
only  way  in  which  a  unit  owner  can  have 
recourse  before  the  court.  The  only  thing  he 
can  expect  if  he  goes  before  the  court  is  con- 
tained in  the  existing  section  2.  I'll  read  it  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman: 

"Any  person  notified  under  clause  (b)  of 
subsection  1  may,  within  21  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  notice,"  this  is  the  notice  of  his 
lease,  "and  on  written  notice  to  the  de- 
clarant, apply  to  a  judge  of  a  county  or 
district  court  and  the  judge,  if  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  declarant  has  not  taken  all 
reasonable  steps  to  sell  the  unit,  may,  by 
order,  prohibit  the  declarant  from  leasing  the 
unit  or  grant  other  relief  as  he  considers 
proper." 

Is  that  such  a  terrible  thing  to  make  effec- 
tive? It's  been  sitting  there  in  law,  but  no- 
body has  been  able  to  use  the  law  because 
the  law  is  written  so  that  it  can't  be  used. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  get  away  with  standing 
there  and  saying  we  have  to  tackle  the  whole 
rental    problem.    Your   problem   is    you're   a 


member  of  a  government  that  protects  devel- 
opers and  not  people.  I'm  tired  of  the  crap 
you  put  forward  on  this  amendment. 

It's  shocking.  It's  absolutely  shocking.  Your 
staff  will  tell  you  there  hasn't  been  one  case 
where  a  consumer  has  had  protection  against 
leasing  by  a  developer — not  by  the  guy  down 
the  hall,  by  an  original  developer.  There  is 
not  one  case  where  a  consumer  has  had  pro- 
tection under  this  section  and  you  sit  and 
give  us  reasons  why  you  won't  tighten  it. 
We  might  tighten  it  too  much — baloney. 
You're  protecting  developers,  that's  what 
you're  doing. 

Mr.  Pope:  I'm  sorry  to  belabour  the  point. 
Has  the  honourable  member  had  a  chance 
to  determine  the  possible  consequences  of 
deleting  the  exemption  section?  I'm  thinking 
of  tenants  who  have  a  right  to  renew  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years  and  what  the 
consequences  could  be  in  existing  tenancy 
agreements.  I'm  not  sure  if  I  understand  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Can  I  point  out  once  again 
to  the  member,  there  is  restriction  in  the 
legislation  now.  It's  a  two-year  restriction. 
So  what's  new?  Why  shouldn't  all  leases  be 
subject  to  that  restriction?  Why  should  a 
developer  who  signs  leases  before  he  sells  a 
unit  in  the  building  be  able  to  renew  those 
leases  perpetually?  Why  shouldn't  they  be 
subject  to  the  two-year  restriction? 

Mr.  Pope:  I  am  sorry,  I  guess  that  is  where 
we  are  having  our  misunderstanding.  I  am 
talking  about  situations  where  developers  will 
lease  because  of  the  marketability  problems 
on  a  month-to-month  basis,  and  allow  re- 
newals at  the  option  of  the  tenant  on  a 
month-to-month  basis  for  a  period  of  time 
not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  I  am  talking 
about  a  condition  where  a  developer  will 
lease  for  a  period  of  one  year  for  a  one-year 
renewal.  The  renewal  period  would  still  fall 
within  the  two-year  time  frame.  That  is  the 
kind  of  problem  I  am  worried  about. 

I  appreciate  the  point  the  member  is 
making  about  the  other  aspects  of  renewal 
beyond  the  two-year  period,  and  I  am  not 
addressing  myself  to  that.  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  renewals  within  the  two-year  time 
frame. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
understand  the  member's  difficulties.  If  he 
looks  at  subsection  4  of  section  54  it  reads: 
"A  declarant  or  proposed  declarant  may  grant 
leases  of  a  unit — ."  He  obviously  isn't  inter- 
ested in  hearing,  but  I  will  explain  to  any- 
body who  has  been  confused  by  his  question. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  does  the  member  for 
Cochrane  South  ask  a  question  and  then  leave 
the  House  when  the  answer  is  being  given? 
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Ms.  Gigantes:  Subsection  4  reads:  "A  de- 
clarant or  proposed  declarant  may  grant  leases 
of  a  unit  or  proposed  unit  for  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  period  in  each  case  not  exceeding 
two  years,  including  renewals,  provided  that 
subsection  1  is  complied  with  in  respect  of 
each  lease." 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  restriction 
on  the  lease  or  leases  that  can  be  put  on  a 
particular  unit.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a 
lease  as  it  applies  to  an  individual.  We  can 
have  five  individuals  in  a  two-year  period, 
under  this  section,  renting  a  particular  unit. 
All  this  subsection  speaks  to  is  how  long  a 
particular  unit  may  be  up  for  rent.  The  sub- 
section says  "for  .  .  .  two  years,  including 
renewals."  It  doesn't  apply  at  all  to  the  term 
that  any  individual  may  have  in  a  lease  with 
the  declarant.  Either  the  member  for  Coch- 
rane Soudi  doesn't  understand  subsection  4, 
or  they  are  deliberately  misleading  questions. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  will  never  know  since 
the  member  who  asked  them  walked  out  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  My  parliamentary  assistant 
received  a  very  urgent  phone  message.  That 
is  why  he  left.  It  was  very  urgent.  In  fair- 
ness, to  him,  while  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  was  speaking,  he  was  attempting  to  say 
something  across  the  floor  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Might  I  rise  on  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman?  Under  the  provisional 
rules  of  the  House  which  were  adopted  on 
April  18,  1978,  it  says,  "Notwithstanding  the 
application  of  standing  order  eight  or  any 
other  order  of  the  House,  when  the  House  is 
in  committee  to  consider  bills  a  minister  or 
parliamentary  assistant  having  charge  of  a 
bill  may  occupy  his  seat  in  the  front  row."  It 
doesn't  say  "and."  It  doesn't  say  both  of 
them,  each  taking  turns  to  answer. 

Who  is  carrying  the  bill?  I  just  put  that  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  feel  it  is  a 
contravention  of  the  existing  order  as  to  what 
is  going  On  this  morning.  I  don't  know  who 
wants  to  answer,  or  if  you  want  to  rule,  but 
that  was  adopted  on  April  18,  1978.  I  think 
you  should  rule  on  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you 
make  a  ruling,  I  feel  very  strongly  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned  that  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  is  there  to  assist  in  this 
matter.  If  you  are  asked  to  rule  by  the  House 
leader  of  the  NDP  on  such  a  nit-picking  little 
business  about  "and"  or  "or"  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  in  the  interests  of  having  an  effec- 
tive Legislature,  what  is  happening  this 
morning  is  something  that  really  ought  to  be 
supported  if  it  can  be  in  our  rules,  and  if  it 


can't   be    I    would   hope    our   rules    can   be 
amended  permitting  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Didn't  you  get  up  for  breakfast  time? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Chairman  if  1— 
[11:30] 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  honourable 
member  is  not  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  you're  in  order 
now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  the  Chairman  is  trying  to 
put  down  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Martel:  You're  calling  my  colleague 
out  of  order,  and  yet  the  provisional  rules 
of  the  House  say  that  one  of  them  will  be 
there.  You  can't  have  it  both  ways.  That's 
why  you  have  rules. 

Whether  my  friend  from  Brant- Oxford- 
Norfolk  likes  it  or  not,  you  either  apply  the 
rules  or  you  don't.  If  it  is  picayune,  then  I 
suggest  you  refer  it  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  didn't  say  picayune.  I  said 
nit-picking. 

Mr.  Martel:  Then  refer  it  to  the  standing 
committee  and  they  can  consider  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  it  is  simply  acknowl- 
edged that  the  parliamentary  assistant  has 
the  carriage  of  the  bill,  then  he  is  certainly 
properly  in  his  place  and  the  minister  is 
properly  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  is  still  picayune,  and  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  knows  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  member  for  Sudbury 
Bast.  According  to  the  motion,  it  is  the  min- 
ister who  is  carrying  the  legislation.  There- 
fore I  would  have  to  rule  that  it  would  be 
out  of  order  for  the  parliamentary  assistant 
to  participate  in  the  debate  from  the  seat 
he  is  in  now. 

Mr.  Handleman:   Move  to  your  own  seat. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  You  are  ostracized. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  This  is  one  of  the  low  spots 
in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  a  highlight  in  the  prog- 
ress to  parliamentary  democracy. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  NDP  are  impeding 
the  passing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 
Amendment  stacked. 
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Mr.  Conway:  And  the  horde  loses  again. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Social  Credit  Party- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Get  back  into  your  cage. 

On  section  55: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  moves 
that  section  55  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
adding  the  words  "subsection  3  of  section 
26,"  between  the  words  "contravenes"  and 
"section"  in  the  first  line. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  further  moves  that 
section  55  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  ad- 
ding the  words  "subsections  5,  6  or  7  of 
section  52"  between  the  words  "40,  and  sub- 
section" in  the  second  line. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  This  amendment, 
which  wasn't  put  in  committee  because  we 
didn't  have  time  to  deal  with  the  offences 
section  in  the  justice  committee,  results  from 
people  in  the  condominium  movement  com- 
ing before  the  committee  and  making  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  should  be  and  what 
should  not  be  an  offence  under  the  act.  I 
realize  that  just  because  people  in  the  con- 
dominium movement  want  it,  does  not  guar- 
antee its  passage.  But  they  do  have  good 
reasons  for  proposing  what  I  put  forward 
in  this  amendment. 

Section  26(3),  as  you  will  know  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  as  the  minister  will  most  likely 
know,  is  the  section  regarding  items  and 
things  that  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
new  board  by  the  declarant.  They  range 
from  fairly  small  things,  such  as  the  seal  of 
the  corporation,  to  very  broad  and  real  mat- 
ters. For  example,  subsection  3(m),  before 
the  minister  was  able  to  do  his  knife  job  on 
it,  had  requested  that  these  include  "a  list 
detailing  the  original  costs  and  current  re- 
placement costs  and  life  expectancy  under 
normal  maintenance  conditions  of  all  major 
capital  items  in  the  property,  including, 
where  applicable,  those  items  set  out  in  sub- 
section 1  of  section  36."  The  entire  subsec- 
tion is  a  list  of  very  important  items  such 
as  that  which  must  be  given  by  the  decla- 
rants at  the  first  meeting.  So  there  is  a 
reason  for  having  that  amendment  accepted 
other  than  the  fact  that  it's  supported  by 
the  majority  of  people  in  the  condominium 
movement. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment,  which 
refers  to  section  52  of  the  bill,  and  specif- 
ically as  reprinted  subsections  5,  6  and  7, 
is  a  fairly  important  one.  Section  52(5)  is 
rather  interesting.  It  sets  out  what  happens 
when  the  declarant  or  proposed  declarant 
lies  to  the  purchaser  or  makes  misleading 
representation  to  the  purchaser.  According 
to  the  way  the  act  is  now,  the  purchaser  is 


able  to  sue  the  declarant.  Terrific;  but  there 
is  no  penalty  imposed  upon  the  declarant  or 
proposed  declarant  by  the  legislation. 

I  realize  it's  not  going  to  kill  a  declarant 
if  we  charge  him  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  for  lying  to  purchasers  or  giving  them 
misleading  information,  but  what  is  addressed 
here-through  me,  if  I  might,  from  the  peo- 
ple in  the  condominium  movement— is  that 
in  their  experience  it  is  very  difficult  to  go 
into  court  against  declarants  for  any  number 
of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
amount  of  money  a  developer  can  throw 
around  so  freely.  They  feel  if  section  52(5) 
were  an  offence  under  the  legislation,  it 
would  be  much  clearer  and  they  would  be 
much  happier  about  that  kind  of  a  designa- 
tion in  that  it  would  help  them  before  the 
courts. 

It's  just  wrong  that  a  developer  or  a  de- 
clarant should  do  that;  and  when  we  catch 
them  doing  it  they  should  be  fined.  The  law 
should  come  down  as  hard  as  possible  on 
them,  because  the  last  thing  we  need  is  a 
declarant  or  developer  lying  to  the  purchaser. 
That  should  be  an  offence. 

The  next  subsection  I  propose  should  be  an 
offence  is  52(6).  This  is  the  disclosure  state- 
ment. It  is  not  as  tough  a  disclosure  state- 
ment as  I  would  have  liked.  Perhaps  it's  a 
bit  tougher  than  the  Tories  wanted,  because 
at  one  point  they  moved  to  delete  the  entire 
thing.  This  is  an  essential  document  that  must 
go  to  the  purchaser  and  must  be  accurate. 
If  we  catch  a  developer  or  declarant  out  on 
that,  we  should  come  down  like  a  ton  of 
bricks,  and  one  of  the  ways  to  ensure  that  is 
to  have  it  listed  as  an  offence  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  other  subsection,  52(7),  is  an  expansion 
of  one  of  the  subordinate  clauses  in  subsec- 
tion 6,  so  I  think  it  should  also  be  added. 
Those  are  the  reasons  I  suggest  those  par- 
ticular sections  of  the  act  should  be  added 
to  the  offences  section. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  for  Hamilton 

Centre  has  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  need 
for  including  these  additional  areas  under  the 
offences  section.  I  believe  he's  correct  in  the 
points  of  view  which  he  raised,  and  I  would 
encourage  the  minister  to  include  these  two 
additional  areas  so  that  all  the  offences  and 
responsibilities  for  the  declarants  are  clearly 
known  and  that  penalties  will  flow  from  their 
abuse.  I  would  favour  the  amendment  and  I 
hope  the  minister  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  or 
questions  on  the  amendment?  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  amendment  on 
section  55?  The  member  for  Hamilton  Centre. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  have  another  amend- 
ment on  55  which  is  necessitated  by  an 
amendment  I  propose  to  introduce  in  a  short 
time  dealing  with  the  registrar's  office.  Per- 
haps we  can  do  with  this  amendment  what 
we  did  with  other  amendments  I  raised 
earlier  that  depended  on  following  amend- 
ments being  passed  or  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  suggesting 
standing  down  this  section? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  committee  agree 
to  standing  down  section  55? 

Agreed. 

On  section  56: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moves  that 
section  56  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection: 

"11.  The  bureau  may  exempt  corporations 
from  the  provisions  of  subsections  2  and  3  of 
section  36  as  set  out  in  subsection  7  of 
section  36." 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  We  agree  to  this  as  a 
housekeeping  change  necessitated  by  an 
earlier  amendment  that  was  approved. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Davison  moves  that 
sections  56  and  57  of  the  bill  be  struck  out 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"56(1)  There  shall  be  a  registrar  of  condo- 
miniums who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

"(2)  The  registrar  of  condominiums  may 
exercise  the  powers  and  shall  perform  the 
duties  conferred  or  imposed  upon  him  by  or 
under  this  act. 

"(3)  The  registrar  shall, 

"(a)  provide  an  information  and  advisory 
service  to  purchasers  of  condominium  units 
for  residential  purposes  and  issue  information 
pamphlets  in  such  languages  as  the  registrar 
considers  necessary;  and 

"(b)  make  available  to  the  public  such  in- 
formation in  respect  of  declarance  as  is  avail- 
able to  the  registrar. 

"(4)  No  declaration  shall  be  registered  that 
is  not  approved  by  the  registrar. 

'(5)  No  person  shall  enter  into  an  agree^ 
ment  to  manage  a  property  unless  he  is  the 
holder  of  a  licence  issued  by  the  registrar. 

"(6)  No  person  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment of  purchase  and  sale  for  a  proposed  unit 
for  the  residential  purposes  as  a  vendor  where 


the  agreement  provides  for  a  deposit  to  be 
held  by  the  vendor  pending  approval  of  the 
declaration  by  the  registrar,  and  where  such 
an  agreement  is  made,  it  is  voidable  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser. 

"(7)  The  registrar  shall  issue  licences  to 
manage  properties  and  an  applicant  for  a 
licence  is  entitled  to  a  licence  or  renewal  of 
licence  except  where, 

"(a)  having  regard  to  his  financial  position 
the  applicant  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  financially  responsible  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business;  or 

*'(b)  the  past  conduct  of  the  applicant 
affords  reasonable  grounds  for  belief  that  he 
will  not  carry  on  business  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  with  integrity  and  honesty;  or 

"(c)  the  applicant  is  a  corporation  and, 

"(i)  having  regard  to  its  financial  position, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  finan- 
cially responsible  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, or 

"( ii)  the  past  conduct  of  its  officers  or  direc- 
tors affords  reasonable  grounds  for  belief  that 
its  business  will  not  be  carried  on  in  accord- 
and  with  the  law  and  with  integrity  and 
honesty;  or 

"(d)  the  applicant  is  carrying  on  activities 
that  are  or  will  be,  if  the  applicant  is  licensed, 
in  contravention  of  this  act  or  the  regulations. 

"(8)  A  proposed  declarant  is  entided  to 
have  his  declaration  approved  by  the  regis- 
trar except  where, 

"(a)  having  regard  to  his  financial  position, 
the  proposed  declarant  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  financially  responsible  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business;  or 

"(b)  the  past  conduct  of  the  proposed  de- 
clarant affords  reasonable  grounds  for  belief 
that  he  will  not  carry  on  business  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  and  with  integrity  and 
honesty;  or 

"(c)  the  proposed  declarant  is  a  corporation 
and, 

"(i)  having  regard  to  its  financial  position, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  finan- 
cially responsible  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, or 

'(ii)  the  past  conduct  of  its  officers  or  direc- 
tors affords  reasonable  grounds  for  belief  that 
its  business  will  not  be  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  and  with  integrity  and 
honesty;  or 

"(d)  the  proposed  declarant  is  carrying  on 
activities  that  are  in  contravention  of  this  act 
or  the  regulations. 

"(9)  Subject  to  subsection  11,  the  registrar 
may  refuse  to  issue  a  licence  to  an  applicant 
or  to  approve  a  declaration  where  in  the 
registrar's  opinion  the  applicant  or  proposed 
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declarant    is    disentitled    to    registration    or 

approval  under  subsection  7  or  8. 

[11:45] 

"(10)  Subject  to  subsection  11,  the  registrar 
may  refuse  to  renew  or  may  suspend  or  re- 
voke a  licence  for  any  reason  that  would 
disentitle  the  licensee  to  a  licence  under  sub- 
section 7  if  he  were  an  applicant  or  where 
the  licence  is  in  breach  of  a  term  or  condi- 
tion of  the  licence. 

"(11)  Where  the  registrar  proposes, 

"(a)  to  refuse  to  approve  a  declaration; 

"(b)  to  refuse  to  grant  or  renew  a  licence, 
or, 

"(c)  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  licence,  he 
shall  serve  notice  of  his  proposal  together 
with  written  reasons  therefor  on  the  pro- 
posed declarant,  applicant  or  licensee  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(12)  A  notice  under  subsection  11  shall 
inform  the  proposed  declarant,  applicant  or 
licensee  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  by 
the  tribunal  if  he  mails  or  delivers,  within  15 
days  after  the  notice  under  subsection  11  is 
served  on  him,  notice  in  writing  requiring  a 
hearing  to  the  registrar  and  the  tribunal,  and 
he  may  so  require  such  a  hearing. 

"(13)  Where  a  proposed  declarant,  appli- 
cant or  licensee  does  not  require  a  hearing 
by  the  tribunal  in  accordance  with  subsection 
12,  the  registrar  may  carry  out  the  proposal 
stated  in  his  notice  under  subsection  11. 

"(14)  Where  a  proposed  declarant,  applicant 
or  licensee  requires  a  hearing  by  the  tribunal 
in  accordance  with  subsection  12,  the  tribunal 
shall  appoint  a  time  for  and  hold  the  hearing, 
and  on  the  application  of  the  registrar  at  the 
hearing  may,  by  order,  direct  the  registrar  to 
carry  out  his  proposal  or  refrain  from  carry- 
ing out  his  proposal  and  to  take  such  action  as 
the  tribunal  considers  the  registrar  ought  to 
take  in  accordance  with  this  act  and  the 
regulations,  and  for  such  purposes  the  tri- 
bunal may  substitute  its  opinion  for  that  of 
the  registrar. 

"(15)  The  tribunal  may  attach  such  terms 
and  conditions  to  its  order  or  to  the  licence 
as  it  considers  proper  to  give  effect  to  the 
purpose  of  this  act. 

"(16)  The  registrar,  the  proposed  declarant, 
applicant  or  licensee  who  has  required  a 
hearing  and  such  other  persons  as  the 
tribunal  may  specify  are  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  tribunal  under  this 
section. 

"(17)  Where  within  the  time  prescribed 
therefor  or,  if  no  time  is  prescribed  before 
expiry  of  his  licence,  a  licensee  has  applied 
for  renewal  of  his  licence  and  paid  the  pre- 


scribed fee,  his  registration  shall  be  deemed 
to  continue, 

"(a)  until  renewal  is  granted,  or 

"(b)  where  he  is  served  with  notice  that 
the  registrar  proposes  to  refuse  to  grant  the 
renewal  until  the  time  for  giving  notice  re- 
quiring a  hearing  has  expired  and  where  a 
hearing  is  required  until  the  tribunal  has 
made  its  order. 

"(18)  Where  a  declaration  is  submitted  to 
the  registrar  for  approval  and  approval  is 
refused,  every  purchaser  under  an  agreement 
of  purchase  and  sale  of  a  proposed  unit  for 
residential  purposes  within  the  property  re- 
ferred to  in  the  declaration  may  rescind  the 
agreement. 

"(19)  Where  the  proposed  declarant  enters 
into  an  agreement  of  purchase  and  sale  for  a 
proposed  unit  for  residential  purposes,  the 
proposed  declarant  shall  give  to  the  pur- 
chaser under  the  agreement  a  written  notice 
of  the  purchasers  rights  under  subsection  5. 

"(20)  Every  proposed  declarant  who  intends 
to  sell  proposed  units  for  residential  purposes 
shall  file  with  the  registrar  at  the  time  that 
the  declaration  is  submitted  to  the  registrar 
for  approval  a  disclosure  statement  contain- 
ing the  information  set  out  in  section  52(6). 

"(21)  Where  the  registrar  receives  a  com- 
plaint in  respect  of  the  declarant  or  a  person 
licensed  to  manage  a  property  and  so  re- 
quests in  writing,  the  person  receiving  the 
request  shall  furnish  the  registrar  with  such 
information  respecting  the  matter  complained 
of  as  the  registrar  requires. 

"(22)  Every  declarant  shall  file  with  the 
registrar  the  material  set  out  in  clauses  f,  g,  h 
and  i  of  section  26(3)  prior  to  the  meeting 
under  section  26(1). 

"(23)  The  registrar  or  any  person  designated 
by  him  in  writing  may  at  any  reasonable 
time  enter  upon  the  business  premises  of  a 
declarant,  proposed  declarant  or  a  person 
licensed  to  manage  properties  to  make  an  in- 
spection to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  regulations  are  being  complied 
with. 

"(57(1)  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil shall  appoint  review  officers  who  shall 
perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers 
given  to  them  by  this  act  and  the  regulations 
and  the  officers  so  appointed  shall  be  civil 
servants  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public 
Service  Act. 

"(2)  Where  there  is  a  dispute  between  a 
corporation  and  an  owner  or  between  two  or 
more  owners  in  respect  of  any  matter  relating 
to  this  act,  the  declaration,  bylaws  or  rules, 
any  party  to  the  dispute  may,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  court  proceeding  in 
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respect  of  the  same  matter,  refer  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  the  tribunal  for  resolution  and 
shall  notify  all  other  parties  affected. 

"(3)  Within  14  clear  days  after  the  matter 
has  been  referred  to  the  tribunal,  the  tribu- 
nal shall  give  written  notice  to  all  parties  of 
the  date,  time  and  place  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  in  dispute  and  shall 
designate  a  review  officer  to  hear  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

"(4)  For  purpose  of  a  hearing  under  sub- 
section 3,  the  review  officer  may  inquire  into 
any  matter  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  dispute,  whether  or  not  previously 
brought  to  his  attention  by  the  parties. 

"(5)  Upon  completing  the  hearing,  the  re- 
view officer  may  make  an  order  ordering  any 
party  to  the  hearing  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  any  act  that  is  the  subject  matter  of 
the  hearing. 

"(6)  An  order  under  subsection  5  shall 
state  that  every  party  to  the  hearing  is  en- 
titled to  appeal  the  order  to  the  tribunal 
and  shall  specify  the  place  where  the  appeal 
may  be  filed. 

"(7)  On  the  request  of  any  party  to  the 
hearing,  the  review  officer  shall  file  a  copy 
of  any  order  made  by  him  under  subsection 
5  in'  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  section  19  of  the  Stat- 
utory Powers  Procedure  Act,  1971,  that  ap- 
plies thereto. 

"(8)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  7 
the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act,  1971, 
does  not  apply  to  proceedings  before  the 
review  officer. 

"(9)  Every  party  to  a  hearing  may  appeal 
a  review  officer  s  order  by  filing  a  notice  of 
appeal  with  the  tribunal  within  21  days  after 
being  served  with  notice  of  the  review  of- 
ficer's order. 

"(10)  On  an  appeal,  the  tribunal  may 
proceed  by  way  of  a  hearing  de  novo  and, 
after  the  hearing,  the  tribunal  may  make 
any  order  it  considers  just  and  equitable 
and  for  suoh  purposes  the  tribunal  shall  sub- 
stitute its  order  for  that  of  the  review 
officer. 

"(11)  The  registrar  may  appoint  a  provin- 
cial advisory  committee  to  advise  him  in 
matters    relating    to    condominiums. 

"(12)  The  provincial  advisory  committee 
shall  consist  of  seven  members  made  up  of 
not  fewer  than  four  members  who  represent 
owners   of  units  for  residential  purposes. 

"(13)  The  members  of  the  provincial  ad- 
visory committee  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one,  two  or  three  years  and,  having 
served  a  term,  shall  not  be  reappointed  for 
at  least  two  years. 


"(14)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  pro- 
vincial advisory  committee  during  a  term  of 
office,  the  registrar  may  fill  the  vacancy  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

"(15)  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil may  direct  payment  out  of  such  moneys 
as  are  appropriated  therefor  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  advisory  committee 
and  a  per  diem  allowance  for  time  spent 
by  staff  members  in  attending  meetings,  and 
of  any  expenses  properly  incurred  by  the 
committee  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  duties." 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  When  it  was  first 
mentioned  some  time  ago  that  a  body  should 
be  created  to  deal  with  problems  in  the  con- 
dominium world,  it  was  suggested  by  most 
of  the  condominium  corporations  to  the 
Kealey  commission  that  a  registrar  of  con- 
dominiums be  established.  The  Kealey  com- 
mission, when  it  reported  back,  agreed  with 
that  consensus  of  condominium  corporations 
and  others,  that  indeed  there  should  be  an 
office  of  the  registrar. 

For  reasons  best  know  to  the  government 
or  the  former  minister  or  his  staff,  the  former 
minister  in  his  introduction  of  the  bill  did 
not  propose  the  office  of  the  registrar  but 
indeed  opted  for  something  called  the  bu- 
reau, which  was  to  be  known  as  Condomin- 
ium Ontario.  In  some  ways,  it  performs  a 
similar  function.  However  any  member  com- 
paring the  amendments  I  have  just  offered 
to  the  current  sections  56  and  57  of  the 
legislation  will  see  that  the  office  of  the 
registrar  has  much  greater  powers;  it  is  an 
office  that  can  answer  questions  and  address 
problems  that  are  not  addressed  by  this  act. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had,  as  was 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  motion  by  my 
colleague  from  Carleton  East,  is  that  the  act 
is  defective  in  a  number  of  ways,  largely 
not  in  what  it  says  but  in  what  is  doesn't 
say  and  doesn't  do.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
problems  yet  to  be  resolved  in  terms  of  con- 
dominiums. 

When  we  were  in  committee  I  tried  to 
propose  amendments  that  would  tighten  up 
the  registration  process,  but  I  didn't  get  very 
far  with  them  and  only  my  party  was  sup- 
porting those  amendments.  The  government's 
position,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  at  some 
later  date  they  will  come  up  with  changes 
to  the  registration  processes,  the  front-end 
processes. 

Another  example  of  that  is  the  question  of 
the  people  who  manage  these  properties. 
This  act  is  virtually  silent  when  it  comes  to 
talking  about  control  of  property  manage- 
ment. The  registrar,  as  I  propose  the  office, 
will    have    the    power    to    license    property 
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management  firms  and  to  remove  their  li- 
cence. This  does  not  just  involve  a  list  the 
registrar  will  keep  in  his  office;  there  are 
fairly  serious  provisions  set  out  in  the 
amendments  and  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
licensed  as  a  property  manager  will  have 
to  comply  with  them. 

I  would  hope  that  the  industry,  in  co- 
operation with  the  registrar's  office  and  with 
the  provincial  advisory  committee,  would 
start  on  a  program  that  would  allow  for  the 
education  and  proper  training  of  people  who 
want  to  go  into  property  management  of  that 
sort.  I  think  that  is  fine.  I  don't  think  it  is 
such  a  viable  alternative  under  the  bureau 
concept,  because  one  of  the  major  differ- 
ences between  the  registrar  concept  and  the 
bureau  is  the  question  of  payment.  If  we  pass 
this  bureau  concept,  the  government  has  said 
ordinary  condominium  unit  owners  must  pay 
for  the  establishment  of  this  bureau.  That  is 
about  as  sensible  as  asking  tenants  to  pay 
for  rent  review.  We  didn't  ask  that.  I  don't 
know  if  it  is  a  problem  of  scale  in  that  there 
are  10  times  as  many  tenants  in  Metro  as 
there  are  condominium  unit  owners  in  the 
province.  Do  they  have  a  louder  voice?  I  sus- 
pect not.  I  suspect  there  is  some  other  reason, 
but  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  it  or  see  it. 

If  we  allow  the  government's  bureau  as  set 
out  in  sections  56  and  57  to  go  through,  it 
means  we  are  going  to  be  responsible  for 
charging  those  condominium  unit  owners  to 
run  a  service  to  protect  themselves,  some- 
thing the  government  should  be  doing  in  the 
first  place. 

With  the  office  of  the  registrar  as  I  pro- 
pose it  that  is  not  going  to  be  the  case.  It 
will  be  funded  out  of  general  revenue.  The 
unit  owners  won't  have  to  pay  for  their  own 
protection.  That  is  one  of  the  more  important 
differences  in  the  two  concepts. 

I  have  gone  on  at  length  and  I'll  try  not  to 
take  too  much  longer  on  this.  The  registrar 
will  have  the  power,  under  the  proposed 
amendment  I  have  put  forward,  to  have  some 
effect  at  the  front  end  of  the  process.  Until 
the  declaration  is  approved  by  the  registrar 
it  cannot  be  registered.  For  the  first  time,  we 
will  have  somebody  in  this  province  who  can 
move  in  early  in  the  game.  When  the  regis- 
trar sees  the  development  corporation  is  not 
going  to  do  what  it  should  do  or  living  up  to 
what  it  should,  he  can  do  something  about  it. 
He's  going  to  have  investigative  capacities. 
He  is  going  to  be  able  to  go  out  or  send  his 
people  with  instructions. 

I  think  it's  going  to  be,  or  could  be  if  the 
government  had  the  will  to  follow  it  through, 
a  very  effective  office.  It  would  operate,  as  I 


see  it,  as  an  advisory  and  advocate  service 
to  condominium  unit  owners. 

There  is  no  one  to  speak  for  the  condo- 
minium unit  owners.  One  of  the  points  used 
to  sell  the  bureau,  and  I  must  say  it  has 
been  effective  because  some  positions  have 
changed  in  the  past  year  or  so  in  regard  to 
the  registrar  concept  and  the  bureau  con- 
cept, is  the  question  of  the  fact  that  what- 
ever organization  we  set  up,  a  bureau  or  a 
registrar's  office,  those  involved  should  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  They  should  be 
people  who  have  experience  and  an  under- 
standing. There's  nothing  to  prevent  the 
registrar's  office  from  hiring  such  people. 

Again,  I  am  sure  that  will  happen,  but  in 
my  amendment  I  also  propose  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  registrar,  on  which  the 
majority  of  the  members  would  be  owners  or 
representatives  of  owners  of  the  units.  In 
this  bureau  affair  we  could  get  a  bureau  that 
was  absolutely  stacked  in  favour  of  the  de- 
veloper, the  property  manager,  or  the  money 
lender.  The  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
owners  could  be  down-played  to  a  frightful 
degree. 

On  balance  I  think  the  bureau  is  a  very 
wishy-washy  affair  that  is  probably  not  going 
to  be  terribly  effective.  It  is  going  to  cost  the 
owners  of  the  units  money  directly  rather 
than  be  set  up  as  part  of  the  administration 
provincially  with  funding  by  the  government. 
I  think  the  proposal  for  a  registrar's  office  as 
I  have  outlined  it  is  much  better.  I  think 
members  should  support  it. 

There's  one  final  matter  while  we  are  on 
this.  The  Globe  and  Mail  on  September  27, 
1978,  had  an  advertisement  in  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  That  oracle  of  all  wisdom. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  am  not  sure  if  the 
minister  has  seen  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
hope  the  minister  hasn't  seen  it,  because  it 
says:  "New  government  agency,  Ontario.  The 
Ontario  government  is  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  an  agency  to  administer  new  legis- 
lation." It  goes  on  to  explain  the  particular 
staff  people  there's  some  interest  in  hiring  and 
the  salary  levels,  and  it  deals  very  much  with 
property  management  and  with  an  under- 
standing of  planning. 

Do  you  know  what  it  sounds  like  to  me?  It 
sounds  very  close  to  being  an  advertisement 
for  people  to  work  for  the  bureau,  for  Con- 
dominium Ontario.  I  would  hope  the  minister 
will  check  in  the  files  on  this  ad  which  was 
put  out  through  Hickling-Johnston  and  make 
sure  that's  not  what  this  ad  is.  The  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  has  not  responded 
to  questions  as  to  what  new  legislation  is 
supposedly  going  to  be  administered,  but  I 
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would  certainly  be  quite  offended,  and  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  would  be  quite  offended, 
if  it  turned  out  this  was  an  advertisement  for 
the  bureau,  for  Condominium  Ontario,  when 
it  hadn't  even  gone  through  the  Legislature 
yet.  The  minister  may  not  have  a  rapid  answer 
to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  do. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  hope  the  minister  has 
both  a  rapid  and  certain  answer  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes;  just  to  clear  up  that 
point  the  answer  is  no,  period.  No. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  is  this  hiring 
for,  then?  Who  are  you  hiring  for?  Who  is 
the  government  hiring? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Nobody  is  hiring  anybody. 
That  was  an  ad  put  out  which  has  abso- 
lutely no  bearing  upon  this  act.  Since  Con- 
dominium Ontario  will  be  running  its  own 
affairs  how  could  we  hire  anybody  for  it?  The 
answer  to  that  is  no. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  is  this  ad  for? 
What  new  legislation  would  be  administered 
by  these  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  it  ever  gets  here,  the 
residential  tenancies  commission. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It  is  for  the  Residen- 
tial Tenancies  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  a  moment;  that  is  my 
understanding,  I  was  not  the  minister  when 
that  ad  was  placed.  You  asked  me  if  it  was 
for  the  bureau.  The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  We  would  be  out  of 
order  if  we  started  to  discuss  the  Residential 
Tenancies  Act  at  this  point  in  time? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Yes,  you  would  be 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  We  won't  be  out  of 
order  when  we  go  into  estimates  or  when 
we  go  down  to  the  social  development  com- 
mittee later  on.  I  find  that  to  be  most  offen- 
sive, that  the  ministry  would  go  out  trying 
to  hire  people  before  they  even  passed  the 
legislation.  I'll  raise  that  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  to  put  it  in  perspec- 
tive, and  I  will  say  it  now  so  the  member 
doesn't  have  an  anxious  time  over  Christmas, 
no  one  has  been  hired  for  the  Residential 
Tenancy  Commission.  No  one. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  are  keeping  them 
on  a  string. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No  contracts,  no  inter- 
views, no  nothing. 

Mr.  Conway:  Double  negative  or  not. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  was  interesting  to  have 
the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  bring  for- 
ward   his    amendments    with   respect   to   the 


creation  of  the  registrar  of  condominiums. 
These  amendments  would,  of  course,  entirely 
change  the  present  sections  56  and  57  which 
are  part  of  this  bill.  In  reviewing  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  bureau,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
this  became  part  of  the  legislation.  However, 
the  historical  involvement  of  it  I  don't  think 
need  detain  us  this  morning.  What  we  have 
is  a  bureau  which  has  been  set  up  and  which 
it  is  hoped  will  resolve  the  concerns  of  con- 
dominium owners  as  well  as  share  in  the 
overall  aspect  of  the  developers  and  man- 
agers in  the  duties  which  they  have. 

In  discussions  with  the  Federation  of  On- 
tario Condominium  Associations,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  federation  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  concept  of  the  bureau  and  the  resulting 
Condominium  Ontario  organization  which 
will  flow  from  it.  As  a  result  of  their  opinion 
on  the  subject,  since  they  are  clearly  the  most 
knowledgeable  group  and  will  have  to  work 
with  and  deal  with  this  organization,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  legislation  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  statutes.  As  a  result,  we  will 
oppose  the  amendments  proposed  to  section 
56  and  57. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  think  there  are  only  a 
few  points  that  should  be  made  at  this  time. 
We  are  going  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
commend  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre, 
by  the  way,  for  the  effort  he  put  in  to  pre- 
paring such  an  exhaustive  amendment.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  condominiums  we  are  not  dealing  with 
tenants,  we  are  dealing  with  home  owners. 
Part  of  the  function  of  Condominium  On- 
tario, if  you  want  to  develop  an  analogy 
towards  other  home  owners  who  live  in  de- 
tached homes  rather  than  in  the  condo- 
minium concept,  part  of  that  goal  is  to  im- 
prove the  subdivision.  In  no  way,  shape  or 
form  is  it  practical  for  government  to  be  in- 
volved in  that  type  of  operation.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  Condominium  Ontario  will 
be  run  and  operated  by  people  in  condo- 
miniums. 

They  will  be  able  to  use  the  experience 
that  they  have  gained  in  their  own  time  in 
condominiums,  the  experience  that  many  of 
them  have  gained  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  became  very  active  in  the  government  or 
the  board  of  directors  in  their  own  corpora- 
tion. They  will  be  able  to  pass  that  on  to 
people  coming  in  and  buying  a  condominium 
and  going  through  the  registration  phase 
where  they  become  a  corporation.  I  think 
quite  frankly  this  is  a  very  exciting  thrust;  it 
is  not  just  deregulation,  it  reflects  the  grow- 
ing maturity,  the  growing  experience  and  a 
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very  special  dedication  it  takes  to  be  active 
in  a  condominium  corporation  because  on 
few  and  far  occasions  is  there  any  monetary 
reward. 

They  have  chosen  to  enter  into  that  type 
of  living.  Beyond  that,  they  have  also  chosen 
to  take  a  very  active  role  in  enhancing  your 
community.  I  think  that  is  to  be  commended. 
With  the  operation  of  Condominium  Ontario 
or  the  bureau,  the  community  or  the  condo- 
minium people  themselves  call  the  shots. 

There  has  been  one  significant  change.  I 
referred  to  it  earlier  in  my  opening  statement 
when  I  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  the  im- 
pression that  was  left  with  the  committee,  the 
developer  will  pay.  We  do  not  need  legisla- 
tion for  that  to  come  about.  I  don't  want 
anybody  to  be  concerned  that  because  it  isn't 
specifically  in  the  legislation  it  will  not  occur. 

We  have  a  letter  of  understanding  and  a 
letter  of  commitment  from  HUDAC  that  in 
the  case  of  a  condominium  purchase,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  money  that  would 
ordinarily  be  paid  to  cover  the  insurance,  the 
warranty  and  so  forth,  there  will  be  a  further 
fee,  which  the  federation  has  suggested  be 
$15;  at  least  at  this  time— they  will  be  setting 
the  fees  in  the  future  depending  on  their 
needs.  HUDAC  will  collect  that  and  will 
dispense  it  automatically  to  the  particular 
condominium  corporation  that  will  be  affected. 

We  don't  need  legislation  for  that,  HUDAC 
is  going  to  change  its  bylaws  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  do  that.  No  problem  is  anticipated. 
We  regard  it  as  a  most  efficient  way  of  help- 
ing Condominium  Ontario  to  have  adequate 
finances  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work. 

After  all,  they  are  going  to  enhance  the 
developer  in  the  field. 

With  this  new  system  working  purchase  of 
a  condominium  will  be  more  attractive  than 
it  is  today.  That  is  of  benefit  to  the  person 
who  built  it.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  disagree 
that  that  person  shouldn't  make  a  profit.  It 
has  to  be  a  viable  type  of  construction.  By 
the  same  token,  the  very  presence  of  Con- 
dominium Ontario  is  going  to  make  it  more 
attractive.  This  means  more  people  will  buy, 
registrations  will  be  faster,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  new  condominium  corporations 
coming  on  stream  and  for  the  first  time  they 
will  automatically  be  able  to  have  that  ex- 
pertise. 

I  should  say  too,  in  closing,  that  the  fed- 
eration after  debating  this  issue  at  its  annual 
general  meeting— not  just  a  board  meeting- 
has  come  down  four  square  on  the  side  of 
Condominium  Ontario.  It  not  only  opposes 
the  office  of  registrar  but  any  of  the  mechan- 
ics that  would  be  associated  with  it. 


These  are  the  people  who  are  out  there. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  come  to  gov- 
ernment and  asked  for  a  restructuring  of  the 
Condominium  Act.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  looking  confidendy  toward  the  future.  I 
remind  you  that  at  their  annual  general  meet- 
ing, after  debating  all  the  pros  and  cons,  they 
have  come  down  four  square  in  favour  of  the 
concept  that  is  outlined  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  find  the  minister's  remarks 
somewhat  enlightening.  He  speaks  about  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  federation.  In 
fact  my  understanding  is  that  there  were 
about  15  or  20  people  at  that  annual  general 
meeting.  I  can't  help  but  wonder  if  the  minis- 
ter were  to  take  this  concept  of  Condominium 
Ontario  to  each  and  every  condominium 
owner  how  they  would  feel  about  what 
amounts  to  simply  an  extra  tax  on  them  for 
a  service  that  should  be  done  by  govern- 
ment. 

[12:15] 

The  minister  has  just  mentioned,  and  he 
mentioned  in  his  opening  remarks,  that  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Association 
of  Canada  kindly  agreed  to  give  some  $15 
or  so  towards  Condominium  Ontario  when  a 
building  is  developed.  No  doubt  that's  gener- 
ous of  them.  However,  one  has  to  ask,  what 
happens  in  areas  such  as  mine  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  condominiums  are  already  built 
and  where  those  people  have  an  open-ended 
tax  of  $5  or  $10  this  year?- what  will  it  be 
further  down  the  line?— for  services  that  are 
designed  to  clear  up  the  kinds  of  negligence 
that  the  government  should  have  cleared  up 
years  ago,  as  we  pointed  out  these  problems 
in  the  House? 

I  admit  that  it  wasn't  the  present  minister's 
fault.  He  has  come  in  new,  he's  trying  to 
make  some  changes,  and  he  is  stuck  with  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  which  he  has 
to  defend.  I  can't  help  but  think  that,  judg- 
ing from  his  past  experience  and  from  some 
of  the  statements  he  has  made  on  various 
occasions  that,  were  he  to  write  the  bill,  or 
were  it  to  be  his  bill,  somehow  this  bill  and 
this  section  would  be  different  and  he  would 
have  listened  to  the  report  of  the  Kealey 
commission. 

One  of  the  things  which  is  clearly  needed 
and  which  came  out  clearly  in  the  Kealey 
commission  reports  and  hearings  is  the  need 
for  some  kind  of  licensing  of  management 
firms.  This  bill  clearly  doesn't  do  that.  The 
amendment  would.  It's  fairly  clear,  when  you 
talk  to  certain  reputable  management  com- 
panies, that  they  in  turn  would  be  quite  com- 
fortable and  happy  with  a  licensing  system. 
They    argue    that    fly-by-night    organizations 
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come  in,  temporarily  undercut  their  market, 
make  a  mess,  make  a  bad  name  for  the  in- 
dustry, then  suddenly  disappear,  and  that  a 
licensing  system  would  clearly  provide  some 
kind  of  safeguard— not  just  featherbedding 
for  their  industry  but  a  safeguard  for  their 
industry  and  some  safeguard  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  would  remind  the  minister  of  a  section 
in  the  Kealey  commission  report  which  I 
think  deals  essentially  with  what  may  be  the 
anxieties  of  some  to  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ments that  we  have  proposed.  I  refer  here 
to  the  section  on  the  registrar,  in  chapter  12, 
in  which  the  Kealey  commission  says: 

"It  could  be  argued  that  interference  in 
the  condominium  market  by  a  government 
body  should  not  be  permitted,  that  if  a  de- 
veloper is  willing  to  sell  a  condominium  unit 
and  the  buyer  is  willing  to  buy  then  the  trans- 
action should  not  be  interfered  with.  Rather 
than  the  government  having  to  regulate  the 
market,  some  may  contend  that  the  forces 
present  in  the  open  market  would  ensure 
that  fair  prices  and  services  are  provided. 
This  philosophy  clearly  has  not  worked  in 
the  condominium  market,  as  evidenced  by 
the  priefs  presented  at  public  hearings  and  by 
the  growing  media  coverage  of  the  problems 
of  the  condominium  field." 

We  have  had  briefs  before  our  committee 
which  have  dealt  with  this.  Clearly,  the  fed- 
eration brief  suggested  this  was  acceptable 
to  them.  But  I  wonder  how  many  condo- 
minium corporations  out  there,  if  they  had 
to  vote,  would  say  it  was  acceptable  to  them. 
At  a  meeting  of  our  own  condominium  asso- 
ciation, the  Etobicoke  Condominium  Associa- 
tion, the  sentiment  clearly  was  otherwise. 
When  they  looked  at  the  options,  they  clearly 
opted  for  the  Kealey  recommendations  over 
the  recommendations  or  the  policies  of  the 
minister. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  setting  up 
is  a  rather  dangerous  kind  of  system.  What 
we  are  setting  up  for  the  government— and  I 
must  admit  that  the  government  is  very  clever 
in  this— is  a  body  that  can  act  as  an  excuse 
for  its  doing  nothing.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  talks  about  how,  democratically,  the 
condominium  owners  will  elect  and  control 
this  thing  called  Condominium  Ontario.  So 
you  have  the  option  of  the  government  set- 
ting up  its  own  people  and  its  own  fronts 
and  then  using  the  reports  or  actions  of  that 
group  as  an  excuse  to  say,  "This  is  what  con- 
dominium owners  want." 

I  don't  believe  that  condominium  owners 
are  dull  enough  or  stupid  enough  to  buy  that 
kind  of  political  skulduggery  by  the  govern- 


ment. I  don't  believe  that  condominium 
owners  don't  want  to  control  any  organiza- 
tion they  pay  for.  They  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  form  a  voluntary  organization  with- 
out the  government's  help,  and  that  organiza- 
tion should  surely  lobby  for  condominium 
owners  the  same  way  that  trade  union  groups, 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Agriculture  are  financed  through 
their  own  sources  to  act  as  a  legitimate  demo- 
cratic critic  of  the  government. 

What  the  government  is  trying  to  do  in 
this — 

Mr.  Pope:  Oh  yes,  everything  is  a  plot. 

Mr.  Philip:  — is  co-op  certain  people  from 
condominiums  and  use  them  as  fronts  for 
what  will  amount  to  government  inaction. 
The  legislation  is  very  clever,  but  I  at  least 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  this  con- 
dominium owner  sees  through  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  wanted  to  say  some  words 
on  the  proposal  at  this  stage  because  this  is 
probably  the  focal  point  of  the  changes  in  the 
act  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
clear.  The  detail  is  important.  There  might 
be  those  who  would  accept  that  to  do  some- 
thing is  important  and  that  to  do  anything  is 
good  enough;  I  frankly  don't  think  it  is. 

The  proposal  before  the  House  at  this 
moment  is  a  supportable  motion.  My  experi- 
ence with  condominiums  is  not  as  an  owner, 
but  I  have  to  say  it  has  been  basically  a 
negative  experience.  Those  people  in  my 
riding  who  were  in  the  economic  situation 
where  virtually  the  only  kind  of  housing  they 
could  afford  was  a  condominium  are,  by  and 
large,  unhappy  with  the  situation.  There  is  a 
drastic  need  for  this  revision  to  the  Condo- 
minium Act. 

I  don't  propose  that  these  revisions  will 
solve  all  the  problems,  but  the  fundamental 
change  necessary  is  something  along  these 
lines.  There  must  be  an  agency  which  will 
act  on  behalf  of  people.  A  basic  problem, 
and  one  of  the  stickiest  points,  whether  this 
turns  out  to  be  in  the  final  event  the  Condo- 
minium Ontario  idea  or  a  registrar  idea,  is 
that  some  effective  body  must  be  found  to 
intervene.  The  normal  channels  of  interven- 
tion aren't  working;  I  think  there  is  a  con- 
sensus on  that,  it  doesn't  matter  on  what  side 
of  the  House  you  sit.  The  legal  profession,  in 
advising  people  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
purchase  of  condominium  units  and  there- 
after on  maintenance  and  just  living  there 
and  surviving  through  the  process,  is  falling 
flat,  rather  sadly  flat,  in  this  regard.  Normal 
organizations  set  in  place,  like  a  local  con- 
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dominium  corporation  or  the  associations 
formed  either  locally  or  province-wide,  are 
having  some  difficulty  as  well.  That  is  true 
in  part  because  of  the  law  that  now  exists, 
and  the  act  before  the  House  at  this  time 
will  alter  that  somewhat.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems will  be  changed  but,  and  it  is  a  major 
but,  there  must  be  an  effective  mechanism 
in  place;  and  the  details  as  to  how  that  mech- 
anism is  set  up  and  what  it's  precise  powers 
will  be  are  all-important. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  the 
practical  thing  that  people  who  buy  a  con- 
dominium will  use  to  solve  their  day-to-day 
problems.  I  am  amazed  and  somewhat  dis- 
gusted at  the  amount  of  day-to-day  problems 
people  run  into  in  condominiums  that  have 
to  do  with  the  management  of  the  condo- 
minium project,  the  construction  of  the  con- 
dominium, or  the  arrangement  between  the 
seller  of  the  condominium  unit  and  the  pur- 
chaser. The  combination  of  problems  in  those 
three  major  areas  is  very  complex. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  virtually  no  way  to 
resolve  those  now  and  that  puts  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  unit  in  an  extremely  awkward 
position.  There  is  no  mechanism  through 
which  they  can  fight  for  themselves.  These 
are  precisely  the  kind  of  problems  that  would 
be  covered  by  this  proposal  for  a  registrar. 

I  have  in  my  area  an  unfortunate  number 
of  condominiums  that  were  not  well  built  in 
the  first  instance,  not  well  built  to  the  ex- 
treme; windows  can't  be  replaced;  floors  fall 
out;  wiring  doesn't  work  and  it  means  you 
have  to  rewire  the  whole  building;  heating 
systems  aren't  there;  parking  lots  were  sup- 
posedly paved  and  were  not  paved. 

I  have  one  which  has  a  swimming  pool 
which  isn't  there.  The  swimming  pool  was 
openly  advertised.  They  were  shown  a  pool 
in  the  adjacent  building.  They  thought  when 
they  were  buying  into  that  building  they  were 
buying  a  swimming  pool  with  their  building 
and  the  pool  still  isn't  there.  No  one  quite 
knows  whatever  happened  to  that  swimming 
pool. 

Nonetheless,  what  do  these  people  do? 
What  redress  do  they  have?  They  don't  have 
any  now  frankly.  Everything  that  is  available 
in  terms  of  a  complaint  mechanism,  which  is 
simple  enough,  or  more  importantly,  some- 
thing to  rectify  the  situation,  is  non-existent 
now.  Now  we  have  before  us  a  proposal  to 
move  towards  some  kind  of  an  agency  to 
carry  that  out.  In  my  view  it  is  extremely 
important  to  delineate  carefully  how  the 
agency  is  set  up  in  the  first  instance,  who 
the  agency  works  for  and  does  it  stand  a 
chance  of  being  effective.  And  I  think,  Mr. 


Chairman,  there  are  some  parallels  that  can 
be  drawn  before  the  House  in  terms  of  com- 
paring this  bill  and  this  agency  with  rent 
review  and  the  agency  that  was  set  up  by 
that. 

As  a  proponent  of  rent  review  or  rent  con>- 
trol  in  Ontario,  one  of  the  awkward  things,  of 
course,  is  to  defend  the  mechanism  that  was 
set  up  to  implement  it.  It  is  my  judgement 
—and  I  think  it  is  one  that  is  shared  by  a 
number  of  members  in  the  House— that  the 
agency  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  that  in- 
stance. I  suggest  to  you  that  this  bureau 
would  fall  into  that  same  kind  of  disrepute; 
that  there  is  this  very  delicate  question  of 
who  sets  up,  who  pays  for,  who  controls  and 
what  are  the  terms  of  reference  for  the 
bureau  in  this  instance. 

The  bureau,  in  my  view,  would  be  basic- 
ally an  in-house  thing.  I  would  see  it  as 
being  the  developers'  friend.  I  would  see  it 
as  falling  on  that  side  of  any  argument  that 
was  brought  before  the  bureau. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  registrar— and  I 
think  the  amendment  being  proposed  is  cer- 
tainly in  conformity  with  what  the  Kealey 
report  suggested  was  necessary  and  that  is 
government  intervention. 

There  are  those  in  this  House  who  would 
suggest  to  you  that  the  developers  themselves, 
either  individually  or,  as  that  organization 
would  have  you  believe,  as  HUDAC,  are  an 
effective  mechanism  for  rectifying  things  that 
are  wrong  in  various  kinds  of  projects.  That 
hasn't  been  my  experience.  It  may  be  true  in 
some  areas  of  the  province,  but  in  my  munic- 
ipality I  don't  believe  that  to  be  the  case  at 
all. 

I  think  they  take  care  of  the  most  glaring 
examples  of  things  that  are  wrong,  but  in 
addressing  and  handling,  on  a  day  by  day 
basis,  problems  that  happen  to  affect  the  lives 
of  individual  purchasers— and  it  is  a  major 
purchase,  the  major  purchase  of  someone's 
lifetime,  to  buy  a  house  or  in  this  instance  a 
condominium— it  takes  on  a  sense  of  urgency. 
I  don't  find  that  HUDAC  has  been  particu- 
larly successful  and  I  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty believing  that  a  bureau  set  up  along  the 
lines  as  proposed  by  the  minister  in  the  act 
would  be  any  more  successful  than  that. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  saying  it  that  I  think 
the  minister  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem,  has  provided  the  ministry's  version 
of  what  might  work.  My  assessment  is  that  it 
won't  work.  And  frankly  I  am  not  terribly 
concerned  that  condominium  associations 
formally,  on  a  province-wide  scale,  have 
looked  at  it  and  opted  for  that  one.  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
condominiums.   There   are   severe   difficulties 
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in  putting  together  organizations  which  repre- 
sent just  ordinary  purchases  of  condominiums 
in  Ontario. 

There  are  very  few  people  purchasing  con- 
dominiums even  yet  who  really  understand 
the  mess  they've  got  themselves  into.  And 
although  that's  a  little  bald,  I  say  that  with- 
out much  hesitation,  because  these  are  people 
who  visit  my  constituency  office  regularly. 

I  see  a  growing  and  quite  disturbing  tend- 
ency that  you  really  couldn't  address  yourself 
to  in  this  act  of  people  quit-claiming  con- 
dominiums in  my  riding.  There  is  not  a  week- 
end goes  by  in  my  area  that  somebody  doesn't 
back  a  pickup  truck  up  to  a  condominium 
unit,  load  it  up  and  get  out  of  there,  period. 
Most  of  them  are  using  quit-claim  deeds  with 
CMHC.  Some  of  them  are  not.  Some  of  them 
are  just  abandoning  ship  and  getting  out  of 
there.  It  has  reached  that  state. 

I  think  we  need  then,  we  seriously  need, 
some  form  of  a  central  registrar  with  con- 
siderable powers  and  latitude,  with  the  power 
to  investigate,  and  one  that  not  only  is  but 
has  the  appearance  of  being  totally  objective. 
I  think  that  is  what  the  amendment  currently 
before  the  House  proposes. 

[12:30] 

I  point  out  to  you  a  number  of  things  that 
are  included  in  here  that  I  find— perhaps  not 
desirable  but,  I  would  make  the  argument, 
necessary.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  license 
people  who  manage  condominium  projects. 
I  am  not  a  proponent  of  bureaucracy  or  red 
tape.  I  am  one  who  admits  to  being  readily 
confused  as  to  how  all  of  the  red  tape 
springs  up  in  a  certain  area  but  doesn't  in 
others.  I'm  not  quite  sure  I  understand  the 
rationale  behind  making  somebody  get  a 
fishing  licence  in  Ontario  when  we  don't 
require  them  to  be  licensed  if  they  want  to 
manage  a  condominium  corporation.  It 
strikes  me  the  reverse  would  be  true.  I'm 
not  terribly  sure  why  you  need  a  licence 
to  run  a  chip  truck  but  you  don't  need  a 
licence  to  manage  a  condominium. 

I  don't  understand  that  at  all,  but  I  do 
understand  all  the  problems  that  are  there 
on  a  day-by-day  basis  in  terms  of  managing 
condominium  corporations  and  local  devel- 
opment units.  I  know  how  complex  they  are. 
I  know  there  are,  frankly,  very  few  people 
who  have  much  training,  expertise  or  ex- 
perience in  that  field.  I  think  that  is  one  field 
where  you  need  experience  and  expertise, 
and  I  think  you  need  the  regulating  powers  of 
a  licensing  agency. 

In  other  words,  I  think  people  who  man- 
age condominium  units  should  be  experi- 
enced, should  be  qualified,  should  be  trained, 


and  more  important  there  should  be  some 
recourse  and  they  should  be  licensed.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  accept  much  of  a  compromise 
an  that  entire  argument.  I  think  that  des- 
perately needs  to  be  done  and  it  isn't  done 
now. 

The  amendment  before  the  House  pro- 
poses to  give  to  the  registrar  substantial 
powers,  powers  that  under  normal  circum- 
stances I,  for  one,  might  be  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  hand  out,  but  I  think  in  the  field 
of  condominiums  it's  long  overdue.  Some- 
body must  be  prepared  to  take  them  on. 
Somebody  must  be  prepared  to  defend  those 
people  who  in  good  conscience,  and  with 
their  hard  earned  cash,  bought  into  con- 
dominium units.  Somebody  must  have  the 
power  to  rectify  the  day-by-day  problems 
that  are  occurring  there  and  that  will  occur 
for  some  time. 

One  of  the  problems  of  accepting  the 
bureau  notion  is  that  it  anticipates  a  lot  of 
good  faith  all  around  the  bargaining  table. 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  good  faith  is  there. 
My  experience  tells  me  it's  not  there.  My 
experience  tells  me  in  particular  that  though 
there  might  be  good  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  development  industry  to  clean  up  the 
Condominium  Act  and  to  clean  up  the  way 
they  function  in  the  whole  field  of  the  selling 
and  the  maintenance  of  condominium  units, 
that  intention  may  be  there  but  it's  not  being 
carried  out.  I  don't  anticipate  a  major  change 
of  heart  that  would  show  me  they're  capable 
of  carrying  that  out. 

I  recognize  that  oddly  enough  it  is  often 
in  their  best  interest  to  do  that.  In  mv  own 
area,  as  an  example,  the  whole  regional  mu- 
nicipality of  Durham  is  flooded  with  con- 
dominium units.  There  is  just  a  vast  over- 
supply  on  the  market  in  part  because  of 
policies  of  this  government  to  subsidize  de- 
velopers. Nonetheless,  for  whatever  reason 
there  are  just  far  too  many  of  them  out 
there.  Almost  all  of  them  are  not  built  on  a 
very  grand  scale  either,  so  they're  apt  to 
have  day-by-day  problems  about  manage- 
ment, about  construction  of  a  unit,  and  all 
kinds  of  financial  problems  of  almost  every 
variety  you  could  name. 

I  have  one  brand  new,  very  good  looking, 
and  it  appears  to  be  extremely  well  built 
condominium  project,  which  is  empty  and 
has  been  for  over  a  year  because  of  dif- 
ficulties on  the  part  of  the  developer  and 
financing.  Those  problems  are  very  real  and 
they're  precisely  the  kind  of  problems  the 
registrar  could  deal  with  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  in  my  view  at  any 
rate   these   are   extremely  important   matters 
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to  be  solved.  The  mechanism  is  extremely 
important  and  it  should  be  clear  the  reg- 
istrar is  not  operating  for  one  side  or  the 
other. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  say  you 
allow  people  to  trundle  off  to  court  with 
their  lawyer.  I  suppose  in  a  traditional  sense 
that's  precisely  what  you  would  do.  They 
would  trundle  off  to  the  bureau  first  and 
then,  of  course,  they  would  go  off  to  court. 
I  find  that  a  terribly  complicated  matter.  I 
don't  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  legal 
profession,  unfortunately.  I  say  that,  not 
out  of  any  bias  on  my  part,  but  because  of 
practical  experience.  I  don't  see  them  solv- 
ing people's  problems  in  a  direct  way.  I 
wish  they  would.  I  wish  I  had  more  faith 
in  lawyers  being  able  to  advise  people,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  concerning  condomin- 
iums. I  find  lawyers  charging  people  for 
advice  they  frankly  don't  have.  I  find  all 
kinds  of  ridiculous  incidents  where  people 
paid  their  money  to  get  proper  legal  advice 
in  the  purchase  of  a  condominium  and  didn't 
get  any  advice  at  all,  or  worse  yet  got  wrong 
advice. 

In  my  constituency  I  happen  to  have  I 
guess  the  one  person  in  Ontario  who,  oper- 
ating with  a  lawyer,  managed  to  lose  $50,000 
on  her  lawyers  advice.  The  problem  was  in 
part  corrected  by  some  changes  that  were 
presented  in  the  House  last  year  and  after 
about  six  months  of  wrangling  we  managed 
to  get  the  woman  back  about  $20,000  of  her 
cash,  but  she's  still  short  in  the  order  of 
$25,000  to  $30,000.  She  was  acting  with  the 
advice  of  a  lawyer.  In  fact,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  advice  of  the  lawyer  she  wouldn't 
have  lost  the  money  in  the  first  place.  So  my 
reluctance  to  totally  support  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  these  matters  is  not  based  upon  an 
ideological  difference  of  opinion,  but  it's 
based  upon  the  fact  that  in  my  practical  ex- 
perience they  are  lousing  up  all  over  the 
place. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Where  are  Jim  Renwick  and 
Pat  Lawlor? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  do  recognize  that  the  legal 
profession  itself  is  aware  of  the  ignorance  of 
its  members  and  is  aware  of  the  bad  advice 
that's  being  given  out  and  is  attempting  to 
rectify  the  situation,  but  I  suspect  that's  going 
to  take  some  time.  So  where  that  leaves  me 
is,  I  need  a  mechanism  which  is  clearly  ob- 
jective; I  need  a  mechanism  that  has  the 
authority  to  be  effective.  In  other  words,  it's 
got  to  have  considerable  wallop  and  it  must 
be  able  to  act  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  For  example,  if  your  floor  is  collapsing 
it  does  you  no  good  if  the  mechanism  to  rec- 


tify the  situation  takes  six  months  to  operate 
because   that   time   you'll    be   sitting   in   the 
basement  with  cement  on  your  head- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:   Right,   and  HUDAC  just 
doesn't  work  right  now. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  —and  that's  not  going  to  do 
anybody  any  good.  So  I  have  to  come  around 
to  the  point  of  view  that  I  support  this 
amendment,  lengthy  though  it  might  be  and 
detailed  though  it  might  be,  and  say  to  the 
members  present  you're  going  to  have  to  do 
something  like  this.  You  can,  I  suppose,  opt 
for  the  government's  proposal  here  of  a 
bureau.  I  think  that  bureau  is  going  to  en- 
counter major  problems.  I  think  it's  far  too 
heavily  dependent  upon  in  its  theory,  in  the 
way  it's  set  up  and  the  way  that  it's  financed 
on  the  development  sector.  I  don't  think  it 
stands  a  snowball's  chance  of  ever  working, 
frankly.  I  think  what  you  have  to  opt  for  is 
an  independent  agency. 

There  are  practical  problems  in  the  clause 
presented  by  the  government  and  there  are 
going  to  be  some  practical  problems  in  the 
amendment  that's  proposed  here,  but  we're 
going  to  have  to  work  our  way  through  this. 
Again,  the  criterion  should  be,  can  you  get  out 
something  that's  independent,  fiercely  inde- 
pendent I  might  add,  because  the  disputes 
that  they  enter  into  are  not  going  to  be 
casual  arguments. 

It's  been  my  experience  that  disputes  be- 
tween condominium  owners  and  management 
and  owners  of  the  condominium  projects  tend 
to  be  heartfelt,  emotional  and  very  raw.  They 
are  not  academic  debates.  You  are  talking 
about  whether  the  parking  lot  has  caved  in, 
whether  there's  any  heat  in  the  building, 
whether  the  wiring  works,  whether  they've 
ben  ripped  off  by  some  salesman,  whether 
they  understood  what  they  were  buying  into 
in  the  first  place,  whether  they  understand 
the  function  of  the  condominium  or  the  con- 
dominium corporation.  These  are  not  just 
genteel  academic  arguments  that  you  enter 
into,  these  are  ferocious  arguments. 

I've  been  at  some  rather  heartwarming 
exercises  of  their  democratic  rights  in  various 
condominium  units  around  my  riding  where 
20  or  30  people  ganged  together  to  take  on 
their  own  condominium  corporation,  the  de- 
veloper of  the  day,  the  city  of  Oshawa,  the 
province  of  Ontario,  the  immediate  world,  to 
rectify  their  problem,  and  it  was  encouraging 
in  the  sense  that  people  were  finally  recog- 
nizing that  they  do  have  some  rights  and  the 
problem  is  they  have  to  fight  like  hell  to  exer- 
cise them. 

I  don't  think  that  should  be  the  case.  I 
want   a   registrar   with    considerable  wallop. 
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I  want  a  registrar  that  is  clear  and  unbiased 
on  either  side.  I  want  one  with  some  power 
to  do  the  day-by-day  things  that  have  to  be 
done.  I  guess  if  we  were  to  extrapolate  this 
a  bit  further  I  might  almost  be  asking  for  a 
kangaroo  court  of  one,  and  I  know  where  the 
bias  would  fall  in  that  kind  of  kangaroo  court. 
That's  a  danger  and  I  am  aware  of  that,  so  I 
think  the  registrar  would  have  to  be,  be  seen 
to  be,  and  in  fact  be,  totally  neutral  to  make 
some  tough  decisions  that  people  aren't  going 
to  like  in  some  instances  but  the  fact  is  the 
decisions  must  be  made. 

I  want  to  urge  the  members  of  the  House 
to  read  this  lengthy  amendment  with  care 
and  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  de- 
tail. I  point  out  once  again  in  closing  that 
even  that  friend  of  the  government  who 
wrote  the  Kealey  report  understands  these 
problems  in  a  way  that  he  probably  wishes 
he  didn't,  but  he  does  understand  them.  He 
understands  the  need  for  this  kind  of  a 
mechanism.  He  was  specific  in  the  writing  of 
that  report  to  see  that  it  was  not  an  in-house 
operation  and  that  it  would  be  seen  to  be  an 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  provide  an  effective  agency  to  right  the 
things  that  are  wrong  about  condominiums 
and  to  do  it  in  a  hurry.  All  of  those  things 
are  important. 

I  dislike  the  notion  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  government  that  we  run  around 
Ontario  and  collect  little  fees  from  condo- 
minium owners  across  Ontario  to  establish 
a  bureau  of  that  sort.  I  dislike  that  because 
I  think  there  lis  a  basic  unfairness  in  that, 
but  most  important  because  I  don't  think  it 
stands  a  chance  at  all  of  ever  solving  the 
problems  that  are  there.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment because  I  see  is  as  being  clear,  clean, 
tough  and  with  the  potential  at  least  to  solve 
some  problems.  In  the  condominium  field, 
that  is  long  overdue. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  think  most  members  of 
this  assembly  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  as  a 
representative  of  Carleton  East,  and  even  as 
a  candidate  for  Carleton  East  in  elections 
dating  back  to  1974,  I  have  had  to  be  con- 
cerned with  condominium  legislation  in  On- 
tario. The  riding  of  Carleton  East  has  a  very 
high  proportion  of  condominium  homes 
within  its  boundaries.  The  issues  that  have 
been  raised  by  people  who  have  lived  in 
condomiriium  homes  in  Carleton  East  have 
been  among  the  most  clear  and  precise  enun- 
ciation of  problems  that  have  confronted 
condominium  ownerships  and  condominium 
owners  in  Ontario  since  the  Condominium 
Act  was  originally  drafted  and  passed  by  this 
Legislature. 


You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was 
a  representative  of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Carleton  East  who  was  appointed  to  run  a 
commission  to  investigate  problems  in  con- 
dominium ownership  in  Ontario.  He  is  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Darwin  Kealey, 
who  did  his  work  long  and  hard.  Whatever 
ideological  differences  I  might  have  had  with 
him — 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  they  were  great. 
Ms.    Gigantes:    —and    they    were    great— I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  work  he  did  on 
that  commission. 

In  speaking  to  this  amendment  before  us 
I  want  to  draw  to  your  attention  that  Mr. 
Kealey  and  his  teammates  on  that  commission 
were  very  pointed  in  their  recommendations 
to  the  government  and  in  their  description 
of  the  problems  facing  condominium  owners 
when  it  came  to  the  suggestion  of  a  govern- 
ment body  to  administer  condominiums  in 
Ontario. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  page  91  of  the 
Kealey  commission  report,  and  I  will  quote 
from  it.  Chapter  12,  dealing  with  the  registrar 
begins:  "During  the  course  of  the  public 
hearings,  one  of  the  most  repeated  sug- 
gestions was  for  a  central  government  office 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  persons 
involved  in  condominium  living  and  develop- 
ment." That  is  a  government  office,  not  a 
bureau. 

The  report  continues:  "The  first  question 
to  ask  when  considering  a  recommendation 
for  a  registrar  of  condominiums  is  why  is  it 
necessary?  In  particular,  why  should  the  sale 
of  a  condominium  unit  be  treated  any  differ- 
ently from  the  sale  of  a  new  house?  The 
reason  that  a  higher  degree  of  consumer 
protection  is  necessary  when  condominiums 
are  sold  is,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  condominium 
concept  is  more  complex  and  less  understood 
by  the  buying  public."  That  is  undoubtedly 
true. 

"A  condominium  has  the  unique  combina- 
tion of  units  and  common  elements  which 
result  in  two  proprietary  regimes  in  one 
building,  a  concept  foreign  to  most  home 
buyers.  Thus,  the  condominium  combines  in- 
dependence with  interdependence  in  a  way 
that  is  not  present  in  any  other  form  of  hous- 
ing. The  administrative  framework  for  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  the  condominium,  a 
corporation  with  an  elected  board  of  directors, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  property  management 
company  to  maintain  the  property,  the  costs 
of  which  are  paid  out  of  the  common  ex- 
penses of  each  owner,  are  both  unfamiliar 
concepts  to  most  purchasers.  The  existence  of 
bylaws,    apart    from    municipal    bylaws,    for 
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condominiums;  the  problems  of  insurance  for 
both  the  units  and  the  common  elements;  and 
termination  of  the  condominium  will  also  be 
new  to  purchasers. 

"Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  of 
condominium  is  buying  something  completely 
different  from  anything  he  has  ever  lived  in 
before  and  which  is  far  more  complex  legally 
requires  that  the  relationship  between  the 
vendor  and  purchaser  be  regulated  in  a  way 
that  is  not  present  in  the  purchase  of  a  new 
house. 

[12:45] 

"Without  better  regulation,  the  likelihood 
is  greater  that  a  condominium  purchaser  will 
face  some  of  the  unpleasant  experiences 
described  in  many  of  the  briefs,  that  he  may 
realize  one  month  after  moving  into  a  con- 
dominium that  he  is  not  living  in  what  he 
expected  but  in  something  he  doesn't  even 
understand.  Thus,  the  complexity  of  the 
transaction  and  the  nature  of  the  risks 
assumed  by  a  purchaser  demand  that  some 
greater  form  of  protection  be  offered  the  con- 
dominium purchaser." 

The  next  paragraph  was  read  into  the 
record  by  my  colleague  from  Etobicoke.  It 
underlines  the  necessity  for  a  government 
body;  it  says  that  only  a  government  body  can 
provide  the  kind  of  protection  that  con- 
sumers in  the  condominium  ownership  field 
need.  He  goes  on,  in  this  critical  central 
chapter  to  the  report,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  kinds  of  protections  that 
should  be  offered  by  such  a  government 
agency.  For  example: 

"Recommendation  105:  The  Ontario  Secur- 
ities Commission  treat  the  sale  of  interests  in 
property,  where  the  attempt  is  to  circumvent 
condominium  or  co-operative  legislation,  as  a 
security  interest;  and  require  the  developer 
to  issue  a  prospectus." 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  need  for  such  an 
agency  to  enforce  the  concept  of  "full  dis- 
closure." He  also  talks  about  the  problem  of 
"lack  of  standard  provisions  in  documents," 
and  I'll  quote  from  that  section: 

"Much  of  the  documentation  currently 
governing  Ontario's  projects  is  ambiguous  and 
misleading.  Some  examples  of  document  de- 
ficiencies are— the  provision  for  elevator 
maintenance  as  a  common  expense  in  a  low- 
rise  project;  lack  of  clarity  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  repair  between  the  corporation  and 
unit  owners;  and  provisions  regarding  leasing, 
animals  and  use  of  premises  which  may  be  in 
violation  of  the  Condominium  Act." 

All  this  is  related  to  the  creation  of  an 
agency  which  would  offer  clarity,  direction, 


information,  and,  where  needed,  a  strong  fist 
of  enforcement— a  government  agency. 

I  will  continue  reading  these  excerpts  from 
the  sections  in  which  Mr.  Kealey  talks  about 
the  need  for  creation  of  the  office  of  a  regis- 
trar for  condominiums.  He  says:  "Since  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  directors  are  often  inex- 
perienced in  interpreting  these  legal  docu- 
ments, it  becomes  a  matter  of  trial  and  error 
for  many.  Most  people  reading  the  documents 
assume  that  since  a  provision  is  included  and 
the  project  has  been  approved  and  registered 
in  a  land  registry  office,  it  must  be  valid.  The 
truth  it  that,  at  present,  no  government  office 
reviews  the  documentation  for  validity. 

"Recommendation  106:  The  Condominium 
Act  be  amended  to  prescribe  certain  sections 
of  declarations  and  bylaws. 

"Recommendation  107:  The  Condominium 
Act  be  amended  to  establish  a  central  or- 
ganization called  the  office  of  the  registrar 
of  condominiums. 

"Recommendation  108:  The  registrar  of 
condominiums  approve  all  condominium 
documents  which  a  developer  is  required  to 
provide  to  a  purchaser  under  section  24(b). 

"Recommendation  109:  The  Condominium 
Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  (a)  a  fine  of 
$50,000  for  misrepresentation  in  material  pro- 
vided the  registrar;  (b)  a  specific  right  to 
unit  owners  and  the  condominium  corpora- 
tion to  sue  the  developer  for  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

"Recommendation  110:  The  Condominium 
Act  be  amended  (a)  to  prohibit  a  developer 
from  entering  into  a  binding  agreement  of 
purchase  and  sale  or  any  agreement  in  which 
he  is  entitled  to  retain  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser's deposit,  until  the  registrar's  approval 
has  been  issued;  (b)  to  require  the  developer 
to  notify  purchasers  that  they  have  the  right 
to  terminate  their  agreements  with  the  de- 
veloper if  the  developer's  documents  do  not 
receive  approval. 

"Recommendation  111:  The  Condominium 
Act  be  amended-  to  provide  that  a  developer 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  act  be  subject 
to  a  fine."  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
information  role  of  the  registrar. 

We  arrive  at  recommendation  112:  "The 
Condominium  Act  be  amended  to  provide 
that  a  condominium  corporation's  failure  to 
file  information  with  the  registrar  will  make 
it  subject  to  a  penalty  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,000. 

"Recommendation  113:  The  Condominium 
Act  be  amended  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  provisions  of  an 
existing    declaration    to    the   standard   provi- 
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sions  in  the  act,  a  special  vote  of  70  per 
cent  of  the  owners  be  allowed,  and  for  the 
bylaws  50  per  cent  of  the  owners  be  allowed." 
This  would  be  enforced  by  the  registrar. 

"Recommendation  114:  The  Condominium 
Act  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  registrar 
must  approve  these  amendments  to  declara- 
tions and  bylaws." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recommendation  115  he 
goes  on  to  talk  about  the  system  of  dispute 
resolution  which  would  be  followed  under 
the  office  of  the  registrar  of  condominiums. 
In  recommendation  115  he  suggested  to  the 
government  months  ago  that  before  we  even 
got  to  consideration  of  this  bill  before  us 
now  there  should  be  a  temporary  office  set 
up  within  government  to  carry  out  those 
functions  he  talked  about. 

I  will  read  to  you  recommendation  116: 
""Before  the  legislation  creating  the  office  of 
the  registrar  comes  into  effect  an  admin- 
istrative office  be  established  that  will  even- 
tually become  the  registrar's  office."  Well, 
that  recommendation  went  down  the  drain, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  apparently,  so  did  the 
recommendation- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  don't  even  listen  to 
your  own  people. 

Ms.'  Gigantes:  —by  Mr.  Kealey  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  government  office. 
Because,  when  we  move  back  to  June  1978, 
to  a  statement  by  the  member  for  St. 
Andrew— St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman),  then 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations and  responsible  for  changes  to  the 
Condominium  Act,  we  have  these  kinds  of 
statements.  Compare  the  toughness  of  tone 
of  the  Darwin  Kealey  document  with  these 
kinds   of  expressions  from  the  minister. 

"That  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  my 
proposal,  the  administrative  concept.  While 
the  resolution  of  the  front  end  and  private 
sector  practices  will  clear  up  many  of  the 
problems,  it  is  clear  that  an  ongoing  organiza- 
tion"—an  ongoing  organization,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—"is  required  to  inform  and  educate  the 
public  about  condominium  matters." 

Another  point:  "Assist  in  the  resolution  of 
disputes  between  condominium  corporations 
and  unit  owners  and  among  unit  owners"— 
assist. 

"Ensure  that  condominium  corporations  are 
fully  cognizant  of  financial,  operating  man- 
agement practices,  and  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion and  conduct  of  courses  for  property 
management." 

My  goodness.  That's  tough  talk. 

Mr.   Hennessy:   Awful,   awful.   Geez. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  tough  talk,  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy. 


"To  meet  these  needs,  Mr.  Speaker,"  the 
then  minister  continued,  "the  ministry  has 
considered  the  recommendation  in  the  study 
group's  report  to  establish  an  organization 
within  the  ministry  under  the  stewardship  of 
a  registrar  of  condominiums.  However,  we 
have  opted  for  an  alternative:  establishing 
an  organization  external  to  the  ministry, 
comprising  the  various  participants  in  con- 
dominium development"— various  participants. 

"We  did  so,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "for 
the  following  reasons:  this  government  is 
committed  to  less  rather  than  more  inter- 
vention and  regulation  of  the  market  place." 

Let  me  remind  you  what  Mr.  Kealey  said 
about  that,  quite  directly.  "It  could  be  ar- 
gued that  interference  in  the  condominium 
market  by  a  government  body  should  not  be 
permitted;  that  if  a  developer  is  willing  to 
sell  a  condominium  unit  and  a  buyer  is 
willing  to  buy,  then  the  transaction  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  Rather  than  the  gov- 
ernment 'having  to  regulate  the  market,  some 
may  contend"— the  former  minister  and  the 
current  minister  among  them,  obviously— 
"some  may  contend  that  the  forces  present 
in  an  open  market  will  ensure  that  fair  prices 
and  services  are  provided.  This  philosophy 
clearly  has  not  worked  in  the  condominium 
market,  as  evidenced  by  the  briefs  presented 
at  the  public  hearings  and  by  the  growing 
media  coverage  of  the  problems  in  the  con- 
dominium field." 

He  said  it  before. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Say  it  again. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  guess  he  probably  sus- 
pected what  might  be  coming.  He  presented 
an  argument  in  favour  of  a  government 
agency,  as  opposed  to  precisely  this  loose 
kind  of  formulation  that  we  have  in  front 
of  us  called  the  bureau. 

The  former  minister  went  on.  Among  the 
goals  of  this— what  does  he  call  it?— "alter- 
native," the  organization  external  to  the  min- 
istry, he  wants  it  to  have  "the  powers  of 
persuasion  of  those  directly  involved  in  con- 
dominiums ..."  He  said  "The  powers  of 
persuasion  of  those  directly  involved  in  con- 
dominiums will  be  more  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  every  day  difficulties  faced  by  con- 
dominium owners  than  the  direct  interven- 
tion of  a  remote  government  organization." 
I  mean  why  do  we  have  policemen  under 
that  theory  of  government? 

"Many  owners  have  already  organized  lo- 
cal groups."  he  said,  "and  regional  associa- 
tions. These  organizations  have  proved  effi- 
cient in  dealing  with  the  difficulties." 

Baloney.  Baloney.  There  are  100,000  con- 
dominium  owners   across   this   province   who 
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would  tell  you  quite  cheerfully  that  that 
simply  is  not  adequate  protection,  nor  is  this 
proposal  that  we  now  have  before  us. 

He  goes  on:  "To  this  end  we  propose  to 
establish  Condominium  Ontario  as  a  non- 
profit, provincially  chartered  corporation 
without  share  capital.  To  accomplish  this  the 
ministry  will  provide  an  interest-free  startup 
loan,  assist  in  the  incorporation  of  Condo- 
minium Ontario,  appoint  a  chairman  and 
executive  director  and  establish  a  group 
within  the  ministry  to  provide  assistance 
during  the  startup  period." 

Listen  to  this:  "Ultimately  the  corporation 
will  operate  on  the  user-pay  principle" — that 
doesn't  fly  with  me — "with  every  condo- 
minium owner  paying  a  small  annual  assess- 
ment to  finance  the  operation."  You're  stuck, 
you've  been  stuck,  you're  sitting  in  a  house 
that  has  been  built  under  bad  legislation,  a 
condominium  unit  where  you  need  help  and 
then  you've  got  to  go  and  pay  for  it  on  top 
of  that. 

"The  chairman  will  initially  be  appointed 
by  the  government.  In  addition,  the  com- 
position of  the  board  will  be  50  per  cent 
condominium  owners  chosen  regionally  and 
50  per  cent  representation  drawn  from  the 
private  sector,  such  as  builders,  developers, 
property  managers,  lenders,  insurers,  the 
legal  and  accounting  professions  and  gov- 
ernment." 

Boy,  oh  boy,  as  if  condominium  owners  in 
this  province  haven't  already  paid  too  much 
to  each  and  every  one  of  that  50  per  cent 
group;  as  if  they  hadn't  been  given  bad 
advice;  as  if  they  hadn't  bought  buildings 
which  in  some  cases  are  so  inadequately  con- 
structed that  they've  got  enormous  fees 
where  the  corporation  itself  is  in  total  finan- 
cial disarray  because  of  the  lack  of  good 
corporate  behaviour  on  the  part  of  developers; 
as  if  that  weren't  enough,  now  they  get  told 
by  Mr.  Grossman  in  June  that  this  external 
agency,  this  non-government  agency,  is  going 
to  be  made  up  50  per  cent  of  those  very 
professions  who  have  seen  to  it  that  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  this  province  have 
been  ripped  off  under  the  Condominium  Act. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Right  on. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  This  is  utterly  intolerable, 
and  for  the  minister  to  stand  today  and  say 
to  us  that  we  are  not  going  to  ask  condo- 
minimum  owners  to  actually  pay,  its  going 
to  be  developers  who  are  going  to  be  paying 
— wasn't  that  what  you  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No  ma'am.  No  ma'am. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Then  I  would  like  to  hear 
it  again  because  I  didn't  understand  that. 


Mr.  Hennessy:  Say  it  again. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  They  were  going  to  pay 
something.  The  developers  are  going  to  kick 
in  so  it  will  cost  less  for  the  individual 
owners.  Is  that  it?  The  fee  goes  down.  Is  that 
it?  It's  right  here  in  the  legislation  proposed 
to  us,  under  this  famous  bureau:  "Each  cor- 
poration shall  pay  to  the  bureau  an  annual 
fee  in  the  amount  prescribed  by  regulation 
for  each  unit  comprising  the  property  and 
shall  file  such  information  and  material  as  is 
prescribed  by  the  regulations."  It  sounds  to 
me  like  the  legislation  says  the  condominium 
owners  pay. 

If  you  are  going  to  tell  me  too,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, that  the  developers  are  going  to  kick 
in,  I'm  not  impressed,  because  they  will  just 
put  that  on  the  price  of  the  unit  and  you 
know  it.  This  should  be  paid  for  out  of  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Condominium  owners  have  been  the  victims 
too  long.  There  is  total  frustration  and  rage. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Down  with  the  capitalists. 
Mr.   Makarchuk:    Does  the   Securities   Ex- 
change Commission  pay  for  its  operation? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  going  to  see  the  light, 
Mickey.  Would  you  like  to  sit  over  here? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  There  are  areas  of  this 
province,  the  fast  growth  areas  of  this 
province  over  the  last  few  years,  where  the 
need  for  good  condominium  legislation  and 
good  protection  for  condominium  consumers 
is  a  felt  need  in  the  community,  where  a 
huge  portion  of  the  community  is  caught  in 
the  traps  created  by  our  inadequate  legisla- 
tion in  the  past. 

If  this  new  bill  is  going  to  mean  anything, 
if  it  is  going  to  mean  any  real  change,  if  it 
is  going  to  mean  an  acceptance  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  of  its  responsibility  to 
those  citizens  of  Ontario  who  have  purchased 
condominium  units,  we  must  have  a  govern- 
mental agency  with  the  authority  and  with 
the  power  to  be  able  to  create  a  climate  that 
is  fair  and  livable  for  condominium  owners. 

[1:00] 

I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
Kealey  wouldn't  dare  go  back  to  the  riding 
of  Carleton  East  and  run  as  a  Conservative 
with  this  land  of  bureau  idea.  He  wouldn't 
dare  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  now  one  o'clock.  I 
wonder  if  the  honourable  member  could  find 
a  suitable  place  to  complete  her  remarks  or 
just  adjourn  them. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  will  complete  my  remarks. 
I  know  that  some  of  my  other  colleagues  wish 
to  speak  on  this  item  and  I  guess  we'll  have 
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to  continue  later.  I  recommend  to  you  the 
motion  that  has  been  put  forward  by  my 
colleague  as  an  amendment  to  this  very  weak 
section  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  one  o'clock. 

Ms.  Gigantes:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ad- 
journ the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  necessary. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Pope  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  progress  on  the  ball. 

The  House  recessed  at  1:01  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  p.m. 

BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTES  TO  MEMBER 
FOR  YORK  SOUTH 

Mr.  Deans:  I  rise  on  what  is  either  a  point 
of  privilege  or  perhaps  a  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance,  depending  on  how  one 
looks  at  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I'm  glad  it  isn't  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  I  probably  would  come 
down  on  the  side  of  privilege  in  this  instance 
since  I  think  what  I'm  about  to  say  refers  to 
the  privilege  I  and  many  others  in  this  House 
have  had  in  sharing  some  period  of  time  with 
a  colleague— some  of  us  a  short  time,  some  of 
us  a  longer  time.  In  fact,  some  of  us  might 
even  think  it  feels  like  a  lifetime. 

But  I  want  to  bring  to  the  House's  atten- 
tion a  matter  of  some  considerable  importance 
in  the  life  of  Ontario.  This  matter  of  im- 
portance takes  on  some  significance  when 
viewed  from  my  perspective,  in  that  this  col- 
league is  an  imposter  to  a  degree.  This  col- 
league has,  for  as  long  as  I  have  known  him, 
claimed  to  be  Scottish.  I  was  looking  at  the 
Parliamentary  Guide  today  and  I  noted  with 
interest  it  says  he  was  born  on  December  7, 
1913,  in  Cranbrook,  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  possible— 1913? 

Mr.  Deans:  Added  together  it  therefore 
means  this  colleague  is  65  years  of  age  today. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  House 
to  join  with  myself  and  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  a  very  happy  birthday.  We  hope 
he'll  spend  many,  many  more  of  his  birthdays 
here  in  the  Legislature  serving  the  people  of 
Ontario  as  well  as  he  has  in  the  past— my  col- 
league, Donald  MacDonald  from  York  South. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  join 
with  the  honourable  member  and  others  in 
congratulating  our  colleague  from  York  South 
on  his  birthday. 

Mr.  Mancini:  He  should  retire. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Frankly,  I  find  it  surprising 
that  he  was  bom  in  1913.  I  haven't  noticed 
him  going  out  and  jogging  with  the  jogging 
set  or  playing  squash  with  the  squash  set,  but 
he  keeps  in  great  shape.  I've  seen  him  exer- 
cising all  of  his  muscles,  including,  let's  say, 
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his  grey  matter,  in  making  a  good  many 
Premiers  and  cabinet  ministers  and  at  least 
one  former  Leader  of  the  Opposition  I  know 
fairly  well  jump  around  here.  He's  always 
had  a  good,  strong,  independent  position.  In 
my  early  years  here,  to  hear  him  going  after 
certain  members  of  the  government  opposite, 
now  gone  to  their  rewards  in  various  boards 
and  commissions,  it  was  really  something  to 
behold. 

I  also  have  had  a  great  admiration  for  his 
skills  as  a  professor  and  as  a  student.  You 
may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  occasion  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Queen's  printer  by  hav- 
ing his  MA  thesis  published  and  distributed 
in  this  House.  It  made  very  interesting  read- 
ing indeed. 

He  has  anything  but  slowed  down.  I  some- 
times regret  that,  but  right  now  I  don't  regret 
it.  One  of  his  most  recent  emanations  was  a 
page  seven  piece  on  Ontario  Hydro  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  yesterday  which  I  thought 
was  just  about  as  lucid  and  persuasive  as  any- 
thing I've  read  in  a  good  long  time. 

We  wish  him  happy  birthday,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  let's  say  many  years  of  continued  exer- 
cise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the 
government  side  would  like  to  join  with  those 
who  have  already  spoken  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  member  for  York  South  for  reaching  this 
particular  point  in  his  life,  looking  so  well 
and  so  young  and  having  such  a  distinguished 
career,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  We  join  with  all  members  of  the 
House  in  extending  to  the  member  for  York 
South  our  best  wishes,  and  no  doubt  he  will 
continue  to  enjoy  good  health  either  in  or 
out  of  the  House. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tabling 
today  a  set  of  amendments  to  Bill  70,  An 
Act  respecting  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  of  Workers. 

As  members  will  recall,  Bill  70  was  first 
introduced  by  my  predecessor,  the  member 
for  York  Mills  (Miss  Stephenson),  on  October 
18,  1977.  Following  second  reading  it  was 
referred  to  the  standing  resources  develop- 
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ment  committee  where  a  substantial  number 
of  helpful  proposals  and  representations  by 
groups  and  individuals  were  received. 

Clause-by-clause  debate  in  committee  en- 
sued and  on  February  22,  1978,  the  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  standing  committee  and 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  with 
a  number  of  amendments  recommended  by 
the  standing  committee.  Since  then,  both  my 
predecessor  and  I  have  indicated  to  the 
House  not  all  of  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  acceptable  to 
the  government. 

As  members  know,  my  officials  and  I  have 
been  conferring  with  interested  parties  over 
the  past  number  of  months,  with  the  view  to 
resolving  the  problems  which  I  believe  arise 
from  some  of  the  amendments  passed  in 
committee.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  and 
deliberations  and  following  careful  considera- 
tion, I  am  now  in  a  position  to  table  amend- 
ments to  15  sections  of  the  bill. 

Some  of  these  are  of  a  housekeeping 
nature,  but  the  majority  relate  to  substantive 
matters  including  coverage,  health  and  safety 
committees  and  representatives,  and  the  right 
to  refuse  to  perform  unsafe  work.  I  shall  be 
explaining  the  nature  of  these  amendments 
in  detail  and  the  rationale  for  them  when  the 
bill  is  debated  before  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  next  week. 

To  assist  members  as  the  debate  proceeds, 
I  have  provided  two  documents  to  each 
member  of  the  House.  The  first  is  a  list  of 
the  amendments.  The  second  is  a  reprinted 
bill,  incorporating  the  amendments  made  by 
the  standing  committee  with  which  I  am  in 
agreement,  together  with  the  additional 
amendments  which  I  propose  to  move  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

I  hope  the  reprinted  bill  will  avoid  con- 
fusion as  we  proceed  through  clause-by- clause 
discussion  of  the  legislation.  I  hope  that  all 
members  will  join  in  my  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  complete  the  committee  stage  and 
proceed  to  third  reading  and  royal  assent 
before   the   House   prorogues   for   Christmas. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  my  goodness.  This  is  a 
record,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  the  new  stra- 
tegy is  to  have  either  affable  people  to  de- 
flect questions  or  no  one  to  answer  questions, 
but  this  is  carrying  it  just  a  bit  far. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We've  got  some  who  are 
neither. 

Mr.  Warner:  They're  all  canvassing  up 
north. 


TRANSIT  FARES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You  don't  have  to.  There 
is  no  law  that  says  you  have  to. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Will  the  minister  explain 
how  it  is  that  he  persists  in  his  refusal  to 
grant  the  funds  needed  for  a  transit  fare 
freeze  in  Metro,  after  he  has  seen  that  Metro 
has  saved  money  on  this  past  year's  capital 
budget,  intends  to  save  on  the  coming  year's 
capital  budget  and  doesn't  need  the  CNE 
link?  More  importantly  than  any  of  that,  will 
the  minister  explain  why  the  province  has 
pegged  its  subsidy  formula  to  Metro  at  13.75 
per  cent  of  operating  costs  while  it  gives  to 
other  large  Ontario  cities  of  over  200,000 
people  a  17.5  per  cent  operating  subsidy? 
Why  is  it  that  Metro  is  being  singled  out  in 
this  way  for  this  land  of  treatment?  What  is 
the  rationale  for  Metro  getting  13.75  per 
cent  whereas  other  large  cities  get  17.5  per 
cent?  Would  it  not  be  a  reasonable  step  to- 
wards a  transit  fare  freeze  to  put  Metro  on 
the  same  17.5  per  cent  basis  as  other  large 
municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  suggested  that  Metro 
proposes  to  save  money  on  its  capital  ex- 
penditures for  next  year.  I  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  statement  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  capital  allocation 
made  to  Metro  for  next  year.  How  it  can  save 
from  something  that  is  not  established  I 
really  don't  quite  know. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  a  five-year  capital  works 
program  and  the  minister  knows  that.  He 
should  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  has  been  no  es- 
tablished, approved  program  for  Metro  TTC 
capital  expenditures  for  the  1979-80  year 
as  yet.  There  is  a  projection  made,  a  multi- 
year  plan,  but  that  varies  greatly,  and  until 
Metro  council  decides  its  priorities  and 
comes  forward  with  its  planned  capital  pro- 
gram, we're  not  able  to  respond  to  it.  I 
don't  believe  that  has  happened  yet. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
various  rates  of  operating  subsidy  for  the 
60-odd  municipal  transit  systems  in  the  prov- 
ince, there  are  five  categories  of  com- 
munities, starting  with  communities  under 
100,000;  100,000-150,000;  150,000-200,000; 
200,000-one  million  and  over  one  million 
Of  the  communities  over  one  million,  there 
is  only  one— Metro. 

The  year  those  target  cost-revenue  ratios 
were  established  we  looked  very  carefully  at 
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the  overall  picture  of  cost-revenue  ratios 
that  had  been  established.  I  don't  have  those 
figures  here  with  me,  but  I  believe  the  cost- 
revenue  ratio  of  the  TTC  for  the  1976  year 
was  about  72  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
revenue  from  fares  in  1976  paid  about  72 
per  cent  of  the  operating  costs.  The  13.75 
per  cent  subsidy  established  at  that  time  for 
Metro  was  50  per  cent  of  that  remaining 
balance.  That  is  how  that  was  established  in 
that  particular  case. 

The  17.5  per  cent  subsidy  for  the  other 
four  cities,  Mississauga,  Hamilton,  Ottawa 
and  London,  was  established  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  taking  into  consideration  those 
are  not  as  mature  systems  as  is  Metro  To- 
ronto. They  don't  have  the  high  density  of 
ridership.  This  goes  on  down  to  the  different 
categories  of  communities.  Metro  Toronto 
has  been  used  very  fairly  as  far  as  operating 
subsidies.  The  fact  is  they  have  allowed  their 
cost-revenue  ratio  to  slip.  Whether  they 
control  it  or  not,  as  I  understand  it,  their 
cost-revenue  ratio  has  slipped.  Consequently, 
this  may  have  happened  in  many  of  the 
other  systems  as  well. 

To  say  Metro  should  get  the  same  ratio 
as  a  community  like  Ottawa  or  London  or 
Mississauga,  I  don't  think  is  a  reasonable 
rationale  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  asks  his  supplementary,  I  want  to 
remind  both  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications that  that  very  detailed  question 
and  very  comprehensive  reply  took  six  and 
a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
what  the  minister  seems  to  be  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  at  the  time  the  new  system 
was  brought  in,  they  looked  at  what  the 
deficit  was  and  came  up  with  a  number 
which  seemed  to  be  half  the  deficit;  that  was 
13.75  per  cent. 

Is  the  minister  not  aware  that  if  some  of 
the  other  municipalities  over  200,000  are 
growing,  they  tend  to  become  in  many  in- 
stances denser  in  population  in  terms  of  the 
centre  core,  whereas  in  the  growth  of  To- 
ronto it  is  all  taking  place  in  the  suburbs? 
Consequently,  there  is  much  less  density  and 
it's  far  more  expensive  to  service  those  areas. 
Why  not  treat  Toronto  with  the  same  17.5 
per  cent  subsidy  on  a  basis  of  equity  rather 
than  on  a  basis  of  history,  and  then  they 
could  keep  this  declining  ridership  problem 
from  becoming  worse,  or  at  least  have  a  shot 
at  it  by  way  of  a  fare  freeze? 
[12:15] 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  want  to  take  up 
a  lot  of  the  time  of  the  question  period.  I 
think  I've  tried,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree, 
very  patiently  every  day  this  week  and 
most  of  the  days  last  week  to  explain  this 
situation   to   the   Leader   of   the   Opposition. 

I  can't  really  say  any  more.  To  say  that 
Mississauga  as  a  city  is  not  expanding  in 
one  core  and  requiring  additional  and  longer 
routes  and  to  say  it  is  not  expanding  to  the 
outside,  when  there  are  communities  devel- 
oping with  open  space  between,  just  shoots 
down  totally  what  the  honourable  member  is 
saying,  because  they  have  a  special  situation 
where  they  have  to  travel  through  miles  of 
undeveloped  areas.  What  the  honourable 
member  is  saying  just  doesn't  make  any  sense 
at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  growing  in  the  centre 
too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Will  the 
minister  not  accept  that  fare  increases  in 
Toronto  have  now  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns,  to  the  point  where  after 
this  year's  increase  to  55  cents,  the  number 
of  riders  on  the  TTC  is  actually  running 
below  both  forecast  and  below  last  year? 
In  view  of  that  fact,  will  the  ministry  and 
the  government  not  take  urgent  action  in 
order  to  ensure  the  transit  can  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  rising  transportation  needs 
of  this  area  by  keeping  fares  at  an  even 
level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  For  either  of  the  honour- 
able leaders  across  the  floor  to  keep  talking 
of  the  55-cent  fare  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts.  Members  know  the  fare  is  not  55 
cents;  it  is  only  55  cents  cash  fare.  I  don't 
suppose  there  is  one  person  in  a  hundred 
who  pays  55  cent  cash  fare  and  who  doesn't 
buy  the  tokens  at  seven  for  $3.  If  they  figure 
that  out,  I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  find  it 
is  something  like  44  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  43  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  A  fare  of  43  or  44  cents 
has  to  be  the  greatest  bargain  in  transporta- 
tion in  North  America. 

Mr.  Warner:  No. 

PLANT  LOCATION  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer.  Given  the  interest-free  loan  offered 
by  the  government  to  the  Hayes-Dana  Cor- 
poration to  locate  near  Barrie  and  the  appar- 
ent interest  of  other  corporations,  possibly 
from  the  northeastern  United  States,  to  locate 
in  Ontario  on  similar  understandings  of  in- 
centive availabilities,  is  the  Treasurer  pre- 
pared to  say  what  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
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ment  is  in  this  regard?  Are  we  now  in  the 
incentives  business?  Is  he  prepared  to  state 
the  guidelines  by  which  these  incentives  are 
to  be  given  out?  Can  he  explain  the  Hayes- 
Dana  situation  and  can  we  basically  hear 
from  the  Treasurer  whether  this  is  a  new 
policy  of  the  government  and  what  the  guide- 
lines for  this  policy  of  incentives  will  be? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  loan  to  Hayes-Dana  was  given  under 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Ontario  Development 
Corporation  and  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism.  I  believe  the  decision  was  made  by 
that  ministry  while  Mr.  Rhodes  was  still  the 
minister  and  consummated  later  on.  I  be- 
lieve it  fitted  in  with  the  existing  framework 
of  rules.  That  answers  the  first  part. 

The  second  part,  in  terms  of  what  incentive 
programs  the  province  will  have  as  time  goes 
on,  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  currently  de- 
veloping and  promise  to  announce  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  When  can 
we  expect  to  hear  from  the  Treasurer  what 
this  policy  will  consist  of?  Is  he  not  con- 
cerned that  the  time  will  shortly  arrive  when 
those  companies  that  are  already  in  Ontario 
will  demand  incentives  to  keep  from  leaving 
the  province,  if  new  competitors  for  those 
folks  receive  special  incentives  and  grants  in 
order  to  locate  here? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  sure  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman),  who  is  now  here,  can  give  the 
member  the  details  on  his  program.  We 
would  always  hope  the  assistance  we  give  to 
anyone  does  not  put  existing  Canadians  out 
of  a  job  or  simply  subsidize  an  industry  not 
in  need. 

I  have  great  reservations,  as  I  am  sure 
some  members  know,  on  a  philosophical  basis 
to  any  forms  of  assistance.  The  fact  remains 
that  if  we  are  to  create  employment  at  a  time 
when  my  rules  aren't  being  universally  ap- 
plied by  other  governments,  we  have  to  be 
competitive  and  be  prepared  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  market  requirements. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
Treasurer  states  that  he  has  great  reservations 
about  this,  are  we  now  seeing  a  repeat  of  the 
conflict  that  existed  between  the  former  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism  and  the  former 
Treasurer,  where  one  said  incentives  could 
come  in  and  the  other  did  not  and  the  gov- 
ernment marched  off  firmly  in  both  directions 
at  once? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  no  such  difference  between  those  two 
previous  ministers. 

Mr.  Martel:   Don't  try  conning  the  troops. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 
And  in  fact  I  can  assure  the  member  that  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  and  I 
speak  to  each  other  quite  regularly  and  I  can 
guarantee  he  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  minister  consider 
allowing  industrial  commissions  across  the 
province  to  offer  fixed  assessments  as  entice- 
ments to  industrial  concerns  settling  there? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  What 
I  am  afraid  of  in  a  case  like  that  is  that  we 
will  get  town  by  town  competition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  province  by  province,  I 
suppose? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  we  are  not  having 
province  by  province  competition.  Let's  make 
that  perfectly  clear.  We  will  fight  for  Canada 
and  hope  they  will  come  to  Ontario.  We  will 
not  fight  against  another  province  in  this 
country.  We  have  already  been  tested  on 
that  and  we  have  shown  we  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Given  the  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty the  Treasurer  has  shown,  because 
no  one  really  understands  or  knows  what  his 
policy  is,  because  there  are  various  different 
agencies  operating,  frequently  in  a  competi- 
tive way,  when  is  he  going  to  alleviate  this 
uncertainty  and  bring  in  some  definite  guide- 
lines, some  definite  policies,  so  that  any 
prospective  industry  can  understand  clearly 
who  to  deal  with  and  the  programs  offered? 
Or  is  he  going  to  wing  it?  Is  he  going  to  play 
it  ad  hoc,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  in  the 
last  little  while?  The  Treasurer  is  part  of  the 
crisis  of  uncertainty  in  this  province  and  when 
is  he  going  to  clear  up? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  first  part  of  my  question 
is  when  is  the  Treasurer  going  to  clear  that 
up? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  the  third  part. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Would  he  please  give  us  a 
date?  Number  two,  is  he  going  to  have  guide- 
lines for  expanding  present  business?  Let  us 
not  leave  out  these  present  residents  of  On- 
tario who  are  contemplating  expanding  or  are 
in  a  position  to  expand. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  To  answer  the  two 
questions  as  quickly  as  possible,  first,  we  will 
have  guidelines  and,  second,  they  should  apply 
to  the  expansion  of  existing  business  obvi- 
ously. Our  purpose  is  not  just  to  create  new 
business  but  to  create  new  employment — 
and,  in  fact,  tin  some  cases  to  protect  existing 
employment.  I  hope  the  member  read  and  I 
hope  he  rather  liked  the  study  we  put  out 
this  week  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  We  have  had  more  damned 
studies  in  this  province  than  any  other  juris- 
diction in  the  world.  When  is  the  govern- 
ment going  to  do  something? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  Just  ignore  the 
interjection. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  that  report  shows 
pretty  well  what  we  would  like  to  do  and  I 
hope  and  trust  my  cabinet  colleagues  will 
see  that  most,  if  not  all  of  it,  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  Peterson:  When  you  bring  in  one 
policy,  then  we  will  judge  you.  You  haven't 
done  anything  since  you  have  been  Treasurer 
except  goofy  studies. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  new  question  for  the 
Treasurer  arising  out  of  the  report  of  the  task 
force  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  which 
was  tabled  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  In  view 
of  the  very  substantial  incentives  which  are 
recommended  by  that  report  to  be  given  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  can  the  Trea- 
surer undertake  that  if  Ontario  goes  ahead 
with  those  incentives  the  government  will 
require  in  return  from  the  companies  both 
job  guarantees  and  an  equity  stake  in  the 
company  which  is  proportionate  to  the  public 
investment  that  taxpayers  will  put  into  those 
companies  in  tax  dollars? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  the  Treasurer  has  already  gone  to  Ot- 
tawa in  order  to  ask  Ottawa  to  change  its 
regulations  to  prevent  the  tax-back  of  the 
value  of  these  incentives,  and  since  he  there- 
fore seems  to  be  well  set  on  choosing  these 
incentives  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  in- 
dustry, can  he  explain  why  he  will  not  seek 
an  equity  involvement  for  this  public  invest- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry's  profits  have  risen  by  94  per 
cent  in  the  past  year  and  that  five  of  the 
large  companies  operating  in  Ontario  have 
just  reported  nine-month  profits  of  $540 
million? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
talking  about  a  cyclical  industry  and  one  of 
the  member's  party's  great  loves  is  to  tax 
them  to  death  the  years  they  do  well  so 
there's  nothing  left  in  the  years  they  are  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  not  the  question.  Put 
the  money  out.  You  tax  the  public  to  give 
to  your  friends. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Now  that's  exacdy 
what's  happened  year  after  year.  We  have 
to  help  those  companies  survive.  If  the  mem- 


bers read  that  report,  they  will  discover  they 
were  making  six  per  cent  return  on  invest- 
ment, that's  all. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Would  the  Treasurer  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  trustees  handling  his  blind  trust 
invested  money  in  a  company  that  guaranteed 
that  they  would  pay  no  dividends,  no  returns 
and  no  interest  on  the  money?  If  the  answer 
is  no,  does  he  not  see  himself  as  the  trustee 
of  the  taxpayer  of  Ontario,  and  does  he  not 
think  that  the  taxpayer  would  expect  from 
the  Treasurer  an  economic  return  on  the  in- 
vestment that  the  Treasurer  makes  on  his 
behalf? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
many  routes  to  look  after  the  equity  of  On- 
tario. I  am  looking  after  the  concern  of  the 
citizens  of  this  province  who  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  clean  environment  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right  on.  And  jobs. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  honourable  member 
heard  me  answer  a  question  yesterday  from 
the  Northwestern  Ontario  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  which  said,  "Please  for- 
give the  current  stringent  pulp  and  paper 
requirements,  because  we  need  jobs  worse 
than  we  need  a  clean  environment" 

Mr.  Martel:  Who  do  they  represent? 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  not  what  the  resolution 
said. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  said,  "Please  put 
jobs  ahead  of  the  environment." 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  said,  "Please  give  jobs 
priority." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  All  right.  And  the  hon- 
ourable member  heard  my  answer,  that  we 
had  to  have  both.  We  do;  we  have  to  have  a 
clean  environment,  and  government  has  im- 
posed a  set  of  rules  on  that  industry  which 
we  expect  them  to  meet.  In  meeting  them, 
we  recognize  they  are  also  away  behind  the 
American  plants  in  terms  of  productivity. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  equity?  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
equity. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  answering  it.  The 
honourable  member  would  not  understand 
the  answer  if  I  gave  it  to  him. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  jobs  in  north- 
western Ontario  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try, we  have  to  jawbone,  twist,  induce  and 
force  those  companies  into  doing  it.  We  be- 
lieve that,  with  their  assistance,  we  have 
found  a  way  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Does  the  minister  think  the 
industry  is  any  less  cyclical  in  the  United 
States? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  according  to  the  minis- 
try's figures. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Housing.  In  view 
of  the  statement  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
last  spring  that  there  was  enough  assisted 
housing  in  Ottawa-Carleton  to  meet  the 
needs  of  low-income  households,  can  the 
minister  explain  why  he  has  not  yet  replied 
to  the  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Social 
Planning  Council  of  Ottawa-Carleton,  who 
informed  the  minister  on  October  2  that 
there  are  at  least  1,400  households  not  on 
the  Ottawa  Housing  Authority  waiting  list 
but  which  are  experiencing  severe  problems 
with  housing  in  the  city  of  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
the  leader  of  the  third  party  will  recall  that 
we  said  we  were  doing  a  review  of  housing 
requirements,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Ottawa 
but  indeed  in  most  of  the  major  munic- 
ipalities of  this  province,  as  they  relate  to 
publicly  assisted  housing. 

The  fact  is  that  I  explained  to  this  House 
very  carefully  at  that  time  and  during  my 
estimates,  as  well  as  on  several  occasions 
since,  that  as  we  were  looking  at  the  number 
of  units  as  it  relates  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  the  waiting  list  who  are  eligible— and 
I  underline  the  word  "eligible"— for  public 
housing  in  this  province,  we  also  took  into 
account  the  amount  of  turnover  we  experi- 
enced in  the  public  housing  portfolio,  both 
in  families  and  senior  citizens.  That  turn- 
over has  been  roughly  10  per  cent  across 
this  province  in  any  public  housing  portfolio, 
whether  it  be  the  city  of  Ottawa,  Toronto 
or  any  other  community. 

We  said  clearly  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
based  on  our  projections  of  the  housing 
turnover  and  the  number  of  units  that  would 
come  on  stream  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, in  the  co-ops  and  the  nonprofit  housing 
that  was  being  built  in  Ottawa,  and  indeed 
the  units  that  we  as  a  government  were 
finishing  under  the  Assisted  Rental  Pro- 
gram, that  from  our  point  of  view  at  that 
time  there  appeared  to  be,  in  the  applica- 
tions that  had  been  made  for  public  housing, 
sufficient  housing  stock  to  accommodate,  on 
a  turnover  basis,  those  applicants  who  qualify 
for  assistance. 

If  one  wants,  as  the  leader  of  the  third 
party  and  some  of  his  party  members  have 


said,  to  change  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for 
public  housing,  obviously  the  demands  will 
be  considerably  higher  than  what  we  believe 
is  the  eligibility  rate  at  this  very  point. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  social  planning  council 
study  found  that  half  of  the  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  a  year  were 
paying  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  in- 
come in  rent,  and  yet  the  point  system  in 
Ottawa  Housing  is  such  as  to  give  almost  no 
preference  at  all  to  people  who  are  having 
to  pay  that  level  of  rent,  is  the  ministry  pre- 
pared to  revise  the  point  ratings  within  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  to  ensure  that 
families  who  are  genuinely  in  need  of  hous- 
ing are  not  ruled  out  of  eligibility  because 
of  antiquated   or  inapplicable  point  ratings? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It's  punitive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  know,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  go  through  this  about  every  two  or 
three  months,  and  I  certainly  don't  mind 
repeating  the  position  we  have  taken  and  the 
position  that  I  have  explained  to  the  House 
and  to  the  leader  of  the  third  party.  The 
fact  is  that  we  said  we  are  doing  the  hous- 
ing study;  and  we  said  that  in  the  course  of 
doing  that  study,  not  only  for  Ottawa  but 
for  other  communities  in  this  province  as 
well,  we  would  be  doing  a  review  of  the 
rating  program  and  we  would  be  looking 
for  some  input. 
[2:30] 

But  I  also  remind  the  leader  of  the  third 
party  that  at  the  time  we  replied  to  the 
social  planning  council,  and  to  some  of  their 
representation  to  us,  we  asked  tfeem  to 
substantiate  the  list  they  had  produced.  We 
wanted  them  to  show  there  was  not  a  whip- 
sawing  action,  that  the  same  people  they 
were  trying  to  tell  us  were  eligible  for 
housing  were  not  on  the  Ottawa  Housing 
Authority  list. 

We  also  wanted  them  to  verify  who  these 
people  happened  to  be.  We  said  if  they  were 
in  need  as  indicated  then  they  should  be 
referred  to  the  Ottawa  Housing  Authority. 
That  is  the  agency  that  reports  and  also 
accommodates  those  who  are  genuinely  in 
need  of  assistance. 

To  this  point  I  do  not  recall,  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing  and  also  a  representative  of 
the  local  community  in  Ottawa  South,  hav- 
ing received  from  the  social  planning  coun- 
cil of  my  community  a  list  indicating  those 
1,400  people,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
on  the  Ottawa  Housing  Authority  list.  If 
they  are  not,  why  haven't  they  referred 
them  to  that  agency  which  is  responsible  for 
public  housing  in  our  part  of  the  province? 
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Ms.  Gigantes:  Because  of  your  rating 
system. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Will  the  min- 
ister not  accept  that  when  he  made  his 
statement  in  the  spring  he  also  said  95  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  housing  need  were 
on  the  OHA  list?  This  is  despite  the  fact 
the  social  planning  council  survey  indicates 
that  only  16  per  cent  of  people  in  need 
were  on  the  list  and  that  a  third  of  them 
were,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  OHA, 
not  even  eligible  to  go  on  OHC  lists.  Will 
he  stop  blaming  people  who  are  in  need 
and  start  providing  decent  housing  for  peo- 
ple at  an  affordable  cost  in  Ottawa  and 
across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  simplistic  position 
of  the  leader  of  the  third  party  is  that  we 
would  solve  everyone's  problem  by  providing 
more  and  more  publicly  owned  housing. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  won't  provide  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  is  not  the  case 
and  he  knows  it  very  well. 

I  said  in  the  spring  of  the  year  exactly 
what  I  have  repeated  here  this  afternoon, 
that  if  there  is  justification  this  province  has 
never  backed  away  from  taking  that  responsi- 
bility and  providing  the  number  of  housing 
unit  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  is  why  this  govern- 
ment, with  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing, 
has  provided  something  like  93,000  units 
across  the  province. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No  other  political  juris- 
diction can  brag  of  that  kind  of  support 
for  people  on  low  income  and  in  need  for 
public  housing.  None. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  building  any  more. 
There  are  10,000  people  waiting  in  Metro. 

Hon.    Mr.    Bennett:    I    repeat    once    again 
to  the  leader  of  the  third  party  what  he- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Your  tie  is  running  away  with 
your  tongue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —obviously  doesn't  want 
to  accept:  we  are  doing  a  review  of  what 
would  be  the  accepted  point-rating  system  to 
go  into  public  housing— whether  it  be  in 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  Windsor  or  any 
other  community  in  our  province.  The  fact  is 
I  asked  the  social  planning  council  through 
Mr.  Riggs,  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Housing,  to  review  with  him  very  carefully 
what  are  the  things  they  needed.  I  have  read 
their  report  with  some  interest. 

The  leader  of  the  third  party  can  always 
pick  out  a  very  isolated  instance  to  make  one 
think  somebody  should  have  housing. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  province.  There  are  1,000  people  on 
the  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  clearly 
this  government  hasn't  backed  away  from  its 
responsibility  in  my  community  of  Ottawa, 
in  the  community  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  or 
in  any  other  community.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  expect  public  expenditures  in  hous- 
ing that  will  not  be  used.  And  let  me  remind 
this  House- 
Mr.  Warner:  The  waiting  list  is  10,000 
in  Toronto  and  you  know  it.  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —that  in  some  parts  of 
this  province  today  there  are  a  number  of 
public  housing  units  that  are  not  being  used 
to  their  maximum  capacity  because  they  are 
three-,  four-  and  five-bedroom  units.  We  do 
not  find  applicants  wanting  that  type  of 
accommodation. 

Mr.  Deans:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  will  build  to  meet 
the  need- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  are  making  this  up. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  will  not  overbuild. 
That  is  the  very  point  we  are  heading  for  at 
this  time,  and  I  think  very  properly  so. 

VISITOR 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Before  we  proceed 
with  further  questions  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  we  have  under  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  the  west  section,  a  gentleman  who 
has  made  a  tremendous  contribution,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Canada,  but  to  many  trouble 
spots  throughout  the  world.  I  would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have,  as  a 
very  disinguished  guest  and  visitor,  Dr. 
Robert  McClure. 

PENSION  PROTECTION 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the 
minister  ever  considered  amendments  to  the 
Pension  Benefits  Act  that  would  protect  the 
pensions  of  employees  who  are  the  victims  of 
a  company  bankruptcy  or  relocation  out  of  the 
province?  I  gave  as  an  example  employees  of 
Prestolite  Limited  in  Point  Edward,  a  com- 
pany being  closed  out  by  its  US  parent,  Eltra 
Limited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn't 
aware  of  that  issue,  but  I  will  be  pleased  to 
review  it  and  report  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Has  the  ministry  ever  made  any  representa- 
tion to  the  royal  commission  on  pensions 
with  respect  to  a  guarantee  of  some  sort  for 
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all  employees,  both  organized  and'  unorgan- 
ized? What  are  the  minister's  views  in  re- 
spect to  these  representations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
tell  the  member  I'm  not  aware  of  whether 
or  not  there  have  been  representations  made 
but  I  shall  inquire  and  report. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Is  the  minister  not  aware 
that  this  matter  was  raised  both  by  myself 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  with  the 
former  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  last 
spring? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  No,  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

PURETEX  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  With  respect 
to  the  closed-circuit  TV  cameras  used  against 
the  women  workers  at  Puretex  Knitting  Com- 
pany who  have  been  on  strike  since  Novem- 
ber 13  after  two  years  of  proceedings  before 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission,  can 
the  minister  tell  this  House  if,  since  his  reply 
of  November  3  in  the  Legislature,  he  has 
been  able  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action  to 
help  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
at  Puretex  Knitting? 

Mr.  Martel:  Get  rid  of  the  cameras. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  particu- 
lar matter  was  discussed  in  some  detail  dur- 
ing estimates  just  this  week,  as  I'm  sure  the 
member  knows.  He  also  knows  I  am,  at  pres- 
ent, awaiting  a  response  from  the  attorney 
representing  the  employees  at  Puretex.  I  had 
indicated  at  estimates  that  upon  receipt  of 
that  response  and  upon  receipt  of  documen- 
tation I've  requested  from  my  staff  regarding 
law  and  practice  in  other  countries,  I  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  A  supplementary:  Since  the 
minister  had  already  met  separately  with 
both  the  union  and  the  company  involved 
when  he  informed  this  House  on  November 
3  that  he  was  then  trying  to  decide  on  a 
course  of  action,  can  the  minister  tell  this 
House  now  whether  he  will  give  his  personal 
support— and  I  want  to  emphasize  his  per- 
sonal support— to  help  his  mediation  officers 
settle  the  strike  at  Puretex  Knitting  in  rela- 
tion to  the  main  issues  in  dispute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
well  knows  my  own  concerns  about  oppres- 
sive electronic  surveillance.  I  needn't  elabo- 
rate on  them  again.  I  can  tell  him  my  media- 
tors have  been  in  contact  with  the  parties 
again  this  week. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Quit  grandstanding.  The 
member  has  been  told  a  half  a  dozen  times. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  supplementary:  Although 
the  personal  concerns  of  the  minister  may 
not  be  in  any  question,  his  intention  to  legis- 
late surely  is.  Will  he  come  forward  with  a 
simple  amendment  making  it  illegal  to  have 
that  type  of  surveillance  or,  at  the  very  least, 
demanding  that  a  permit  be  obtained  proving 
that  it  is  needed  for  security,  safety  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  and  get  rid  of  this  oppres- 
sive productivity  surveillance?  Why  doesn't 
he  come  forward  and  move  an  amendment? 
He  will  know  he  has  the  support  of  both  the 
other  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  I,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  other  party  have  discussed 
this  in  great  detail  in  estimates.  He  knows 
exactly  what  I  have  said  and  what  I'm  in  the 
process  of  doing.  I  wish  he  could  stand  up 
and  say  it's  an  easy  problem.  Laws  regarding 
privacy  extend  way  beyond  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  it's  a  broad  issue  to  consider. 
One  doesn't  delve  into  it  overnight  and  say, 
"Ah  ha,  I've  got  the  answer,"  but  I  am  look- 
ing into  it. 

SERVICES  TO  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Watson:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. For  approximately  two  years  now,  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions has  been  funding  and  supporting  a  pilot 
project  in  Chatham  and  four  other  cities, 
concerning  the  transportation  of  the  physi- 
cally disabled.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  this  original  pilot  project  was  to  run  out 
on  December  31,  1978. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Statement. 

Mr.  Watson:  Could  the  minister  advise  the 
House  as  to  whether  or  not  this  worthwhile 
program  is  to  be  continued  on  an  ongoing 
basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  funding  for  the  five  pilot  projects 
in  the  province  was  for  a  two-year  program. 
It  was  then  extended  to  December  31  of  this 
year  to  give  more  time  to  finalize  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  received  from  the  pilot 
projects.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
able  to  conclude  this  whole  matter  prior  to 
December  31. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister informing  the  House  that  he  is  now 
willing  to  provide  parallel  funds  for  trans- 
portation for  handicapped  people  all  across 
the  province?  Is  that  what  he  is  telling  the 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  I  don't  know  how  one 
could  assume  that  I   was   telling  the  House 
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anything  like  that.  I  hope  some  day  I  will  be 
able  to,  but  I  sure  wasn't  today. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  indicate  to  the  House  just  what  is 
causing  die  delay,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
other  provinces  such  as  Saskatchewan  have 
had  50  per  cent  funding  for  the  handicapped 
for  at  least  five  or  six  years?  Just  what  is  the 
delay?  Is  is  merely  a  stall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know  what  more 
I  can  tell  the  honourable  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  what  you  are 
going  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  announced  about  two 
and  a  half  years  ago  that  we  were  proceeding 
with  these  five  pilot  projects  on  a  two-year 
basis.  We  extended  those  to  the  end  of  De- 
cember. I  have  now  completed  my  report  on 
the  matter  and  it  is  before  cabinet  at  the 
present  time. 

IMPORT  OF  PCBs 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
long  with  this  reply.  I  have  tried  to  condense 
it  as  much  as  I  can  but  it  is  rather  a  long 
one  and  I'm  going  to  read  it. 

Oh  November  21,  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition asked  for  information  concerning  the 
importation  of  PCBs  into  Ontario.  I  should 
point  out  that  the  regulation  on  importation 
of  PCBs  and  the  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion of  equipment  containing  PCBs  is  solely 
under  federal  jurisdiction  under  the  terms 
of  Environmental  Contaminants  Act.  I  have 
been  advised  by  Environment  Canada  that 
the  detailed  breakdown  of  quantities  of  im- 
ports of  PCBs  by  individual  users  is  confi- 
dential under  the  terms  of  the  act.  However, 
I  have  been  given  the  following  information 
as  to  the  total  quantities  imported. 

In  1978,  there  were  no  imports  of  PCBs 
in  Canada  at  all.  In  1977,  the  following 
quantities  were  imported  into  Canada.  May 
and  Baker  Limited  imported  78  tons  of 
PCBs  in  their  capacity  as  agent  for  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  During  the  same  year,  Monsanto 
Canada  Limited  imported  790  tons  of  PCBs 
to  fulfill  prior  commitments  to  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers  in  Canada  preced- 
ing closure  of  its  PCB  manufacturing  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  October  1977. 
According  to  Environment  Canada,  approxim- 
ately two  thirds  of  the  790  tons  came  into 
Ontario. 

I  do  have  with  me  a  list  of  the  companies 
which  use  these  imported  PCBs  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  this  to  the  Leader 
of   the    Opposition.    However,    as   previously 


mentioned,  I  do  not  have  information  as  to 
individual  quantities  used  by  these  companies 
since  that  information  is  confidential  under 
the  federal  act.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to 
read  that,  it's  rather  brief.  It's  on  nondis- 
closure of  certain  information: 

"Section  4:  Any  information  received  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1),  subsection  (3)(2),  or 
paragraph  3(3)(A)  that  relates  to  a  formula 
or  a  process  by  which  anything  is  manufac- 
tured or  processed,  whether  patented  or  not, 
or  to  other  trade  secrets  or  that  is  sales  or 
production  information  that  has  been  speci- 
fied, in  writing,  as  information  that  is  given 
in  confidence  shall  not  be  disclosed  except  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act." 

PCBs  imported  were  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  equipment  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  Environmental  Con- 
taminants Act  regulations.  As  of  January  1, 
1979,  new  federal  regulations  will  prohibit 
the  use  of  PCBs  for  either  the  manufactured 
or  topping  up  of  electrical  equipment  and 
alternative  fluids  will  be  used. 

With  regard  to  the  inspection  and  safe- 
guarding of  electrical  equipment  containing 
PCBs,  my  ministry  is  being  provided  by  En- 
vironment Canada  with  a  detailed  fisting  of 
all  electrical  equipment  in  Ontario  containing 
PCBs.  This  listing  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  co-operative  inspection  program  involv- 
ing my  ministry,  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  Environment  Canada.  Prelimi- 
nary discussion  in  this  regard  has  already 
taken  place. 
[2:45] 

The  object  of  these  inspections  will  be  to 
attach  warning  labels  to  all  suoh  units,  to 
assess  the  potential  of  PCB  loss  and  to 
initiate  loss  prevention  and  control  measures. 

With  regard  to  the  occupational  health 
hazard,  a  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the 
provincial  Ministry  of  Labour  outlining  the 
precautions  that  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
occupational  exposures  to  PCBs  in  the  elec- 
trical distribution  and  maintenance  industry. 
The  bulletin  has  been  widely  circulated 
through  the  municipal  electrical  utilities  and 
Ontario  Hydro.  Thank  you  for  your  indul- 
gence for  that  lengthy  reply. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  ministry  require  the  vehicle— whether  it 
be  a  railroad  tank  car  or  whether  it  be  a 
truck— used  in  the  transportation  of  PCBs 
to  be  clearly  identified  with  some  type  of 
symbol  so  that  even  a  lay  person  could 
readily  realize  that  the  vehicle  is  carrying 
PCBs,  and  would  he  also  require  any  trans- 
portation of  PCBs  to  have  alongside  of  it  or 
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close  to  it  some  types  of  chemicals  that 
could  neutralize  or  counteract  it  in  case  of 
some  type  of  minor  spill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'm  prepared  to  do  the 
former.  The  latter  is  a  very  difficult  request. 
I  don't  think  one  can  neutralize  PCBs  that 
readily.  I'm  afraid  I'd  have  to  reject  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  addition 
to  the  inspection  and  labelling  which  is 
going  on,  will  the  minister  also  undertake 
a  program  to  ensure  the  replacement  of 
transformers  and  other  electrical  equipment 
containing  PCBs  in  any  case  where  there  is 
any  substantial  danger  of  risk  or  of  spillage 
taking  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  With  the  phrase  that 
was  used,  "where  there  is  any  substantial 
danger,"  then  yes.  I  think  that  essentially  is 
being  done.  I  think  we  agreed  in  committee 
that  when  transformers,  for  instance,  wear 
out  they  should  be  replaced,  and  they  can- 
not be  replaced  with  materials  containing 
PCBs  as  of  January,  because  of  the  response 
I  just  gave. 

I  think  the  member  makes  it  difficult  to 
make  that  determination  when  they're  poten- 
tially dangerous.  Any  PCB  that's  stored  is 
obviously  potentially  dangerous  and  it  will 
be  suitably  labelled  and  suitably  monitored. 
It's  very  difficult  to  give  that  kind  of  blank 
cheque  approval.  We're  very  concerned  and 
we're  making  every  effort  to  make  it  as  safe 
as  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  How  can 
the  minister  say  that  there  have  been  no 
PCBs  imported  into  Ontario  in  1978  when 
we  have  been  told  by  May  and  Baker,  a 
company  in  Ontario,  that  it  has  imported 
40  tons  of  PCBs  this  year?  Would  the  min- 
ister please  check  into  that  and  find  out  how 
it  is  that  his  information  and  ours  differ  on 
this  very  important  matter? 

Will  'he  confirm  that  six  out  of  10  trans- 
formers inspected  were,  in  fact,  leaking? 
That's  something  he  has  never  bothered  to 
confirm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'm  not  sure  whose 
phone  line  to  Ottawa  is  more  quickly  an- 
swered—the member's  or  ours.  Perhaps  he 
and  I  should  both  check.  If  his  information 
from  the  federal  minister  is  the  same  as 
mine,  well  agree.  If  it  isn't  then  the  mem- 
ber has  a  problem. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  got  it  from  May  and 
Baker.  You  are  wrong. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities,  pertaining 


to    her   statement   last   week   on    the   unfor- 
tunate delays  in  processing  student  loans. 

Would  the  minister  advise  why  it  is 
that  in  certain  institutions  like  the  University 
of  Ottawa  she  would  encourage  francophone 
students  to  apply  for  loans  using  forms  that 
are  in  French  and  that  have  been  worked 
out  with  the  institution  and  her  ministry, 
when  her  computer  apparently  cannot  crank 
out  a  certificate  in  French  and  any  student 
who  dares  use  a  form  in  French  pretty  well 
faces  the  unfortunate  situation  of  having  a 
four-week  delay  over  and  above  what  the 
delay  is  for  ordinary   applications? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  terms  of  the 
application  of  the  form  to  the  computer 
program,  it  really  doesn't  matter  which  lan- 
guage it's  in  because  only  the  numbers  aTe 
important  as  far  as  the  computer  program 
is  concerned.  I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
whether  the  form  is  printed  in  French  and 
completed  in  French  should  have  a  delaying 
effect  upon  the  computer  processing  of  that 
specific  application  form. 

The  member  is  right,  the  computer  does 
not  print  out  in  French.  It  prints  out  in  com- 
puter language,  which  I  understood  was  uni- 
versal. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  I  thought.  Could  I 
ask  a  supplementary? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minister  and 
I  agree  there  should  be  no  problem  with  the 
computer,  whether  it's  cranking  them  out  in 
computer  language  or  in  French  or  in  Eng- 
lish, could  she  investigate  this  situation  and 
report  back  to  us  why  there  is  a  delay,  since 
it  is  a  fact  that  when  students  fill  out  appli- 
cations in  French  it  usually  takes  at  least  four 
weeks  longer  than  for  those  who  fill  out  appli- 
cations in  English? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

SALES  TAX 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  regarding  a  constituent 
of  mine,  81  years  of  age  and  growing  blind. 
When  she  recently  purchased  a  cassette 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Canadian  Bible  Society  she  found  she  was 
charged  sales  tax.  Since  the  cassette  transla- 
tion is  the  equivalent  of  the  book,  does  the 
minister  not  think  it  is  time  to  review  his 
regulations  and  to  exempt  cassette  translations 
of  the  Bible,  or  at  least  to  grant  the  same 
exemptions  to  the  Canadian  Bible  Society  as 
he  now  grants  to  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  sounds 
like  a  reasonable  request.  Ill  certainly  look 
into  it. 
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SECURITY  IN  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  Leluk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Solicitor  General.  In  view  of  the  un- 
abated series  of  tragic  and  unnecessary  vio- 
lent acts  in  public  places,  including  both  the 
shooting  of  a  public  official  at  a  council  meet- 
ing in  Nickel  Centre  and  the  senseless  death 
of  a  Toronto  lawyer  in  the  Supreme  Court 
building  a  few  days  ago;  and  in  view  of  the 
ease  of  access  to  legislative  assemblies  which 
permitted  an  individual  some  years  ago  to 
enter  the  federal  House  of  Commons  with 
an  explosive  device  which  only  by  chance 
failed  to  precipitate  a  catastrophe;  and  in 
view  of  the  almost  informal  state  of  security 
in  this  Legislature,  would  the  minister  under- 
take to  assess  immediately  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing some  firm  and  specific  measures,  such 
as  electronc  screening  devices,  which  would 
provide  positive  and  convincing  security  to 
all  of  us  here  in  this  House? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  the  Speaker's  re- 
sponsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  for  all  members,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  Speaker  is  very  concerned  about  these 
matters  and  with  respect  to  the  member's 
question  I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  suggest  at  this  time  what  might  be 
needed  in  so  far  as  additional  security  meas- 
ures in  this  particular  Legislature  are  con- 
cerned. 

SECURITY  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  Stong:  Supplementary:  Can  the  Soli- 
citor General  confirm  the  existence  of  a 
report  which  was  ordered  about  a  year  ago 
and  prepared  by  one  of  his  officials,  Mr. 
Pukacz,  which  was  distributed  among  the 
ministries  of  Correctional  Services,  the  Soli- 
citor General  and  the  Attorney  General,  250 
pages  of  which  are  devoted  to  security  in  our 
courtrooms?  Could  the  Solicitor  General  con- 
firm that  and  indicate  what  actions  have  been 
taken  on  that  report  and  what  suggestions 
have  been  implemented? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  know  what 
this  has  to  do  with  the  previous  question,  but 
I'm  prepared  to  treat  it  as  a  new  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Pukacz  report  deals  with  a  number  of 
matters  as  follows:  "conduct  of  prosecutions 
by  police  officers;  provision  of  security  in 
guarding  prisoners  within  court  buildings; 
transportation  of  prisoners  and  escorting  of 
juveniles  and  persons  under  warrants  of  com- 
mittal; assistance  in  the  execution  of  com- 
mittal orders  and  writs  of  execution;  prepara- 


tion and  serving  of  summonses  and  sub- 
poenas; preparation  of  court  calendars;  and 
assisting  in  capacity  of  court  clerks  in  provin- 
cial courts;  any  other  matters  relating  to  the 
provision  of  court  services  that  might  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  special  con- 
sultant during  this  study." 

I  mention  the  terms  of  reference  only  to 
indicate  the  very  extensive  ambit  of  Mr. 
Pukacz's  mandate.  The  report  which  I'm 
holding  in  my  hand  and  which  has  three 
volumes  of  appendices  is  a  very  extensive 
report  touching  on  many  operations  related 
to  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 
services.  This  report  has  been  reviewed  by 
various  officials  in  my  ministry  and  other 
ministries  and  we  will  hopefully  be  in  a 
position  to  respond  to  the  report  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future.  I  can't  say  anything  more 
than  that  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that 
security  in  this  Legislature — indeed  in  this 
building — falls  under  your  responsibility  and 
authority? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  McClellan:  And  so  it  should. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  the  whole  question 
to  the  minister  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Roy:  Part  of  the  first  question  was 
dealing  with  courthouse  security. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  some  confusion  here. 
The  editorializing  dealt  with  other  matters. 
The  specific  question  asked  about  security  in 
the  building.  I  treated  the  intervention  by 
the  member  for  York  Centre  as  a  new 
question. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  I  ask  a  supplementary? 
Would  the  minister  advise  the  House  whether 
an  inquest  is  going  to  be  held  in  relation  to 
the  incident  this  week  in  a  courthouse  in 
Toronto? 

/Second,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  inci- 
dent would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  by 
any  form  unless  there  was  a  ridiculous  degree 
of  security,  would  the  minister  not  agree  there 
is  a  need  for  some  tighter  security  because 
apparently  in  most  courthouses  of  the  prov- 
ince there  is  very  little  security? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  First,  I  would  not 
expect  that  there  would  be  an  inquest,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  criminal  charges  have 
been  laid.  As  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
knows,  in  this  province  it  is  not  the  practice 
to  hold  inquests  when  criminal  charges  have 
been  laid. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  might  not  know  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  With  respect  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question,  we  are  reviewing 
the  security  procedures  in  relation  to  the 
courthouses  in  the  province.  Obviously,  the 
needs  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from 
courthouse  to  courthouse  within  the  particular 
community.  That  is  something  that  is  going  to 
be  reviewed  very  carefully.  As  soon  as  any 
decisions  have  been  made,  I  will  be  happy 
to  share  them  with  the  members  opposite. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question.  The  member 
for  Algoma. 

Mr.  Riddell:  On  a  point  of  order:  I  be- 
lieve the  original  question  came  from  the 
NDP. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  West 
had  asked  a  question  about  security  in  this 
building.  The  next  question  came  from  the 
member  for  York  Centre,  which  was  a  new 
question.  The  natural  rotation  goes  to  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  The  member  for 
Algoma. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  was  wrong  again. 

HIGHWAY  555 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Considering  the  fact  that  the  minister 
visited  Blind  River  during  the  1977  general 
election,  two  days  prior  to  a  voting  day,  and 
stated  that  MTC  was  ready  to  consider  con- 
struction of  Highway  555  between  Blind 
River  and  Elliot  Lake,  that  after  the  election 
neither  MTC  nor  MNA  did  anything  about 
it,  and  then  while  visiting  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
three  weeks  ago,  the  minister  again  stated 
that  the  Granary  Lake  road  would  certainly 
be  a  candidate  for  the  1977  construction 
schedule  and  that  he  would  be  meeting  the 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  (Mr.  Bernier) 
about  the  1977  schedule,  could  the  minister 
tell  us  if  he  recommended  construction  of  the 
Granary  Lake  road  to  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  two  weeks  ago  or  is  he  going  to  leave 
it  again  until  the  next  provincial  election  so 
that  he  can  make  it  a  hat  trick? 

Mr.  Martel:  Or  until  a  by-election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  had  some  problem  trying 
to  follow  that  question. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  How  many  times  are  you 
going  to  promise  the  same  roads? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  have  a  problem  building 
the  highway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Do  you  want  an 
answer? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  won't  get  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  honourable  member 
referred  to  the  1977  program. 


Mr.  Breaugh:  He  referred  to  the  1977 
election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Our  1977  program  has 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  the  highway  wasn't. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  What  I'm 
asking  is  how  many  times  is  he  going  to 
promise  a  road  between  Blind  River  and 
Elliot  Lake?  Is  he  going  to  continue  to 
promise  it  every  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  At  no  time  did  I  ever 
make  any  definite  promises  about  that  road. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  At  least  not  any  he  intended 
to  keep. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  was  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
about  two  or  three  weeks  ago— 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  What  were  you  doing  up 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —attending  the  convention 
of  the  Canadian  Urban  Transit  Association. 
When  I  left  that  meeting  a  young  lady,  I 
believe  from  the  press,  asked  me  several 
questions. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Did  you  promise  her  any- 
thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  She  asked  about  the 
Granary  Lake  road. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
[4:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow.  I  said  the  Granary  Lake 
road  was  certainly  a  candidate  for  construc- 
tion under  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs' 
program  and  the  decision  as  to  when  that 
road  would  be  constructed  and  the  setting 
of  the  priorities  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  said. 

SECOND-LANGUAGE  FUNDING 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East  asked  a  question  of  my  colleague,  the 
Treasurer,  about  French-language  funding  in 
the  national  capital  area  which  is  handled  by 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  I 
would  like  to  tell  him  that  on  March  30, 
1976,  the  province  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  city  of  Ottawa  to  contribute  80  per 
cent  towards  the  cost  of  providing  French- 
language  training  to  employees  of  the  city. 

The  National  Capital  Commission  agreed 
to  meet  half  of  the  province's  contribution; 
namely,  about  40  per  cent.  This  agreement 
with  the  city  of  Ottawa  expires  on  March  31, 
1979. 

There  was  a  special  provision  in  the  agree- 
ment that  the  salary  cost  of  replacement  per- 
sonnel of  the  Ottawa  police  department 
would  be  provided,  up  to  and  including  June 
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30,  1978,  at  which  time  this  special  arrange- 
ment was  phased  out.  That  is  last  June. 

The  actual  provincial  expenditures  to  date 
under  the  agreement  in  respect  of  the  city 
for  French-language  training  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1975-76,  $98,353;  fiscal  year  1976- 
77,  $227,000;  fiscal  year  1977-78,  $229,220; 
and  1978-79  estimated  expenditures  for  part 
of  that  period  is  $156,000.  That  makes  a  total 
of  about  $710,000  and  about  50  per  cent  of 
these  expenditures  have  come  from  the 
National  Capital  Commission. 

The  lesser  amounts  in  the  first  and  the  last 
fiscal  years  I  mentioned  were  caused  because 
the  arrangement  with  the  police  force  was  not 
in  effect  at  those  times. 

Just  last  week  we  had  a  request  from  the 
city  of  Ottawa  that  we  extend  the  funding 
arrangements  for  French-language  training 
beyond  March  31,  1979,  which,  of  course,  is 
in  a  few  months.  We  are  now  assessing 
whether  or  not  we  can  do  that  and  in  due 
course  we  will  be  communicating  with  the 
city.  I  think  it  should  be  understood  that 
when  we  embarked  on  this  program  it  was 
for  a  set  period  of  time  and  it  wasn't  seen 
as  an  ongoing,  forever  open-ended  program. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  I  conclude  then  from  the 
minister's  answer  that  the  reports  in  the 
Ottawa  press  that  a  decision  not  to  continue 
the  program  and  phase  it  out  over  the  next 
few  years,  has  not  been  made?  Second,  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  fact  we  are  talking  about  the 
national  capital  of  Canada,  does  the  minister 
not  feel  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  continuing  this  agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  haven't  made  personally 
any  decision  to  discontinue  the  program.  I 
am  waiting  for  the  reports  to  come  in  and  the 
official  request.  We  will  assess  it  then  and 
see  whether  in  fact  it  should  be  continued. 

I  draw  to  the  member's  attention  that  the 
part  about  the  police  payment  has  already 
ended;  that  is  where  we  paid  cost  of  replace- 
ment personnel  for  the  police  force.  That 
ended  last  June. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  REGISTRAR 

Mr.  Riddell:  A  question  to  the  Justice 
policy  minister. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice,  could  the  minister  obtain  for 
me  an  explanation  of  the  reason  the  govern- 
ment deviated  from  the  customary  procedure 
used  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  a  registrar  of 
deeds  in  Huron  county? 

Why  was  the  position  not  open  to  com- 
petition and  a  selection  made  on  the  com- 


petency and  experience  of  applicants,  rather 
than  by  an  outright  appointment? 

An  hon.  member:  All  Conservatives  were 
allowed  to  tender. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Why  were  letters  of  recom- 
mendation for  the  promotion  of  the  deputy 
registrar,  submitted  by  all  the  lawyers  in  the 
area,  by  the  district  supervisor,  and  by  the 
member  of  Parliament,   completely  ignored? 

Why  was  it  necessary  for  one  of  the  minis- 
try senior  staff  members  to  request  the  co- 
operation of  the  deputy  registrar  to  assist  the 
newly  appointed  registrar  in  land  registry 
matters  as  he  had  had  very  little  experience, 
if  indeed  the  appointment  was  based  on 
knowledge  and  experience? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Will  the  members 
from  the  Ottawa  district  please  be  quiet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
very  pleased  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
cabinet  colleagues  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  member  in  his  question. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary:  While  the 
minister  is  doing  so,  being  that  the  deputy 
registrar  has  been  acting  as  registrar  for 
some  period  of  time,  and  being  that  he's 
responsible  for  training  the  newly  appointed 
registrar  in  land  registry,  will  he  consult 
with  the  minister  to  ascertain  whether  his 
salary  can  be  reinstated  at  the  level  it  was 
at  when  he  was  acting  as  the  registrar  for 
the  county? 
[Later:] 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  regret  that  unfortunately 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control  I 
was  late  today. 

I  heard  the  last  portion  of  the  question 
asked  by  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex. 
I  am  prepared  to  take  it  as  notice  if  he  is 
to  be  here  tomorrow.  If  he  is  not  going  to 
be  here  tomorrow- 
Mr.  Riddell:  I'll  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  fine.  I  will  take  it 
as  notice  and  will  reply  to  it  tomorrow.  My 
apologies  for  being  late. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS' 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question 
of  Community  and  Social 
like  to  ask  the  minister  if 
successful  the  pilot  senior 
program  had  been  in  the 
helping  the  senior  citizens 
homes    instead   of    going 
and  providing  employment 
pie  who  were  on  welfare? 


PROGRAM 

is  to  the  Minister 
Services.  I  would 
he  is  aware  how 
citizens'  assistance 
Niagara  region  in 
stay  in  their  own 
in  to  institutions 
for  some  26  peo- 
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Does  the  minister  know  that  the  program 
is  dying  now  that  the  funding  has  fully 
shifted  to  the  region's  social  services  depart- 
ment from  the  Canada  works  grant  because 
many  charges  to  the  senior  citizens  have 
gone  up  from  50  cents  to  $3.50  because  of 
the  limited  funding  available  from  the  min- 
istry? Will  he  provide  some  special  funding 
over  and  above  the  home-care  program  to 
this  pilot  project  so  that  it  can  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
familiar  in  detail  with  the  specific  program 
to  which  the  honourable  member  makes 
reference.  I  will  examine  the  situation  to  see 
whether  the  region  has,  in  fact,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  that  is  already  avail- 
able through  my  ministry  for  that  type  of 
program  and  which  has  been  implemented 
in  many  municipalities  across  the  province. 
I  am  not  aware  at  this  point  whether  they 
have  been  running  two  parallel  programs 
or  whether  they  have  chosen  for  some  reason 
or  other  not  to  opt  for  the  existing  program 
within  the  ministry. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  following 
report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  application  of  the  town  of  Whitchurch- 
Stouffville  for  a  private  act  and  finds  the 
notices,  as  published,  sufficient. 

Report  adopted. 

STANDING  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  G.  Taylor,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  McCaffrey, 
from  the  standing  general  government  com- 
mittee presented  the  following  report  and 
moved  its  adoption: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assembly  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979:  Of- 
fice of  the  Assembly,  $17,097,000. 

STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Havrot  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
LabouT  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979: 


Ministry  administration  program,  $7,287,- 
000;  industrial  relations  program,  $2,394,000; 
women's  program,  $633,000;  occupational 
health  and  safety  program,  $18,266,000;  em- 
ployments standards  program,  $2,928,000; 
Ontario  manpower  co-ordinating  committee 
program,  $237,000;  human  rights  commission 
program,  $1,803,000;  labour  relations  board 
program,  $2,178,000. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

TOWN  OF  WHITCHURCH- 
STOUFFVILLE    ACT 

Mr.  Hodgson  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr44,  An  Act  respecting  the  Corporation  of 
the  Town  of  Whitchurch-Stouffville. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

COUNTY  COURTS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  199,  An  Act  to  amend  the  County  Courts 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  This  amendment  is  a 
small  housekeeping  matter  that  is  neverthe- 
less very  important.  County  courts  are  now 
hearing  appeals  for  the  provincial  court, 
family  division,  under  the  Family  Law  Re- 
form Act  and  when  the  new  Child  Welfare 
Act  comes  into  force  they  will  be  hearing 
appeals  in  child  protection  and  adoption  cases 
as  well. 

These  two  statutes  do  not  specify  the 
powers  of  the  county  court  on  hearing  the 
appeal,  for  example,  the  power  to  substitute 
its  own  decision  for  that  of  the  family  court 
rather  than  ordering  a  new  trial. 

On  reflection,  we  felt  it  advisable  to  pro- 
vide expressly  just  what  powers  the  court 
may  exercise  in  allowing  an  appeal,  as  this 
will  serve  to  avoid  uncertainty.  Accordingly, 
we  have  provided  that  county  courts  should 
have  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
disposing  of  appeals  in  civil  matters. 

The  effective  date  of  this  amendment  is 
March  31,  1978,  which  is  the  date  the 
Family  Law  Reform  Act  came  into  force,  for 
the  avoidance  of  any  doubts  as  to  appeals 
which  have  already  been  heard. 

PROGRAM  COST  AND  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  Van  Home  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
200,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Disclosure  of 
Information  Relating  to  the  Financial  Cost 
and  Economic  Impact  of  Government  Pro- 
grams. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Van  Home:  Very  simply,  this  is  an 
extension  of  the  bill  which  I  presented  earlier 
and  I  hope  in  the  New  Year  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  this  in  front  of  the  House. 
[3:15] 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 
DR.  ROBERT  McCLURE 
Mr.  Nixon  moved  resolution  3: 

That  this  House  recognizes  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Dr.  Robert  McClure  whose 
life  of  service  at  home,  in  China  and  else- 
where in  the  world  exemplifies  the  most 
commendable  aspects  of  the  human  spirit. 
And  that  a  suitable  message  be  inscribed  and 
forwarded  to  Dr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Dr.  McClure  is  in  the  gallery 
today,  that  you  were  good  enough  to  bring 
his  presence  to  the  attention  of  all  members. 
Mrs.  McClure  is  also  with  him,  and  although 
I  have  not  had  the  honour  of  knowing  them 
personally  or  well,  I  was  able  to  exchange 
a  few  words  with  them  before  the  session 
began,  and  certainly  they  are  both  fit  and 
interested  in  our  proceedings  here  this  after- 
noon. 

I  read  an  interesting  book  a  year  ago  about 
Dr.  McClure.  The  author  of  that  book  is 
going  to  be  referred  to  later  in  this  debate, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  as  I  finished  it  just 
following  Christmas,  that  here  is  a  man  who 
should  be  recognized  in  every  way  possible 
by  the  citizens  of  this  province  and,  in  fact, 
the  citizens  of  the  world.  We  are  very  short 
of  heroes.  We  are  short  of  good  examples.  In 
my  view  Dr.  McClure's  life,  his  attitude  to 
life,  and  his  service  to  mankind,  ranks  him  in 
the  first  order  of  both  hero  and  good  example. 

I  think  probably  he  would  resent  even  the 
use  of  those  words.  When  we  talk  about  a 
life  of  service  there  is  something  heavy  and 
pedantic  associated  with  that,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  that  Dr. 
McClure  has  done  or  said,  or  I  suspect  even 
thought,  would  come  under  that  characteristic. 
His  dedication,  I  believe,  is  more  than  that; 
it  is  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  talents  which 
he  has  done  in  full  measure  and  continues 
to  do. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  his  career, 
and  it  makes  it  much  easier  to  follow  his 
progress  if  you  realize  he  was  born  in  1900. 
So  you  immediately  now  know  how  old  he  is 
and  all  about  him  in  that  respect. 

While  he  was  not  born  in  China  his  father 
was  a  medical  practitioner  and  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  China  even  before  the  turn  of  the 


century.  Probably  one  of  his  best  advantages 
for  his  further  career  was  that  he  grew  up  in 
the  Chinese  community,  learned  the  lan- 
guage and  to  speak  it  like  people  in  the 
community  in  general. 

There  are  a  couple  of  references  to  his 
well-known  ability  in  the  Chinese  language. 
I  quote  from  the  book  that  refers  to  him 
in  some  detail,  and  it  says  as  follows:  "He 
spoke  Chinese  in  a  particularly  effective  and 
practical  style.  He  learned  certain  words  that 
would  penetrate  the  skull  of  a  Mongolian 
pony  and  that  certain  words  used  with  proper 
emphasis  would  stampede  a  herd  of  goats."  I 
am  not  sure  just  what  that  referred  to,  but  I 
have  the  feeling  that  he  was  able  to  com- 
municate as  effectively  with  his  neighbours 
and  friends  in  China  in  those  days,  and  per- 
haps still  if  he  were  there,  as  he  can  com- 
municate with  those  of  us  who  have  appre- 
ciated his  pithy  and  forthright  remarks  and 
comments  in  English. 

(E  wish  really  that  our  rules  permitted  him, 
if  not  to  join  in  this  debate,  to  acknowledge 
it.  But  we  have  heard  him— I  think  everyone 
here  would  have  heard  him— either  in  a 
formal  expression  of  his  views,  or  even  in 
the  many  interviews  that  he  had  undertaken 
since  his  semi-retirement.  The  man  I  don't 
believe  will  ever  retire,  and  is  always  com- 
mitted to  some  service  for  the  community,  or 
contemplating  something  of  that  nature.  His 
mind  is  extremely  active,  and  I  noticed1  with 
pleasure  how  carefully  he  followed  the  rather 
mixed  up  proceedings  we  have  engaged  in  so 
far  in  our  session  this  afternoon. 

At  his  family's  behest  and  direction  he  re- 
turned with  his  mother  to  Toronto,  the  home 
base,  to  undertake  his  education.  He  lived  in 
1915  on  Kendall  Avenue.  I  used  to  live  in 
Toronto,  taught  at  Humberside  Collegiate  and 
spent  some  years  here,  so  I  am  reasonably 
familiar  with  the  community. 

They  lived  there  for  some  years.  He  went 
to  Harbord  Collegiate,  which  has  always  had 
a  reputation  of  being  a  tough  school  where 
you  had  to  be  smart  to  succeed.  In  latter 
days,  and  perhaps  even  then,  it  was  a  very 
cosmopolitan  collection  of  immigrants  and 
people  who  were  extremely  well  motivated 
indeed  as  far  as  education  was  concerned. 

I  personally  believe  that  his  strongest 
motivation  in  those  days  was  his  good,  strong, 
Presbyterian  antecedents  who,  next  to  god- 
liness, accept  education  as  the  prime  pre- 
requisite of  a  modern  and  useful  life.  I  was 
fascinated  to  read  about  his  early  educational 
career  both  at  high  school  and  when  he 
entered  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  the  age  of  16. 
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Each  summer  as  was  necessary,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  financing  of  his  educa- 
tion and  for  other  good  reasons,  he  was  able 
to  find  employment  in  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding area.  He  worked  as  a  machine-tool 
labourer  in  war  munitions  work.  He  worked 
on  the  docks,  where  most  of  the  people  he 
worked  with  were  ex-convicts.  You  under- 
stand this  was  in  the  depths  of  the  First 
World  War,  when  labour  was  hard  to  come 
by  and  everybody  was  taking  a  full  part. 

The  part  that  really  impressed  me  was  that 
he  spent  a  summer  working  on  a  farm  which, 
as  we  all  know,  is  the  best  way  to  form 
character. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Stick  to  politics. 

Mr.  Nixon:  His  education  and  his  activities 
were  very  broad  indeed.  He  was  a  good 
basketball  player.  He  played  the  violin  in  the 
Med's  orchestra.  He  dated  the  ladies  in  the 
community  and  lived  a  very  full  and  growing 
Hfe  as  a  student  and  as  a  young  man. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  influences  on 
him — and  I  wish  he  were  to  tell  it  himself 
but  I  can  understand  it — was  the  influence  of 
Dr.  George  Pidgeon,  who  was  the  minister 
at  Bloor  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
quite  impressed  as  well  by  the  fact  that  a 
medical  mission,  funded  dn  part,  if  not  totally, 
from  Bloor  Street  church,  had  been  active  in 
China  for  many  years.  Unfortunately,  and 
tragically,  at  that  time  one  of  the  principal 
doctors  involved  was  killed  in  an  uprising 
in  China.  It  may  have  been  at  that  time  that 
the  thought  of  taking  part  in  this  work 
occurred  to  Dr.  McClure,  although  I  suspect 
that  it  had  always  been  a  part  of  his  goal  in 
life.  So  he  completed  his  medical  training 
and  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
China  in  the  work  that  fulfilled  about  the 
first  half  century  of  his  life. 

He  wisely  decided  that  he  required  spe- 
cialist training  as  a  surgeon  so  that,  when  he 
arrived  in  China,  he  was  not  just  fresh  from 
medical  school  but  had  done  the  interning 
and  the  special  training  that  made  him  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  country  as  it  was  at 
that  time  with  very  few  trained  medical 
assistants  of  any  land  whatsoever.  Without 
spending  too  much  time  in  detailing  the  loca- 
tion of  his  service,  it's  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  northern  part  of 
China.  With  has  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  his  confidence  as  a  medical  practitioner 
and  surgeon,  he  was  an  extremely  important 
addition  to  that  community  at  that  time. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  put  my  following 
thoughts  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  mis- 
understood because,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  McClure  went  on  to  become  the 


moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  principal 
motivation  was  as  a  medical  missionary,  it 
appears  to  me  in  reading  about  his  career 
and  his  life  that  he  left  to  his  other  and 
highly  regarded  colleagues  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  and  perhaps  even 
proselytizing  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 
Certainly  he  did  not  seem  to  take  what  I 
would  consider  any  sort  of  narrow  denomi- 
national view  in  that  connection. 

He  had  his  skills — and  he  still  has  them — 
and  he  applied  them  for  the  healing  of  the 
people  in  the  community  and  for  some  other 
things  as  well  which  I  found  very  impressive. 
His  ability  to  work  with  his  hands  as  a 
mechanic  was  extremely  valuable,  along  with 
his  medical  abilities.  One  of  the  first  things 
he  did  was  to  set  up  a  telephone  exchange 
so  that  among  the  villages  in  which  he  was 
required  there  was  at  least  some  improve- 
ment in  communications.  He  was  extremely 
interested  in  the  application  of  x-radiation 
for  diagnosis  and,  to  some  extent,  treatment. 
Because  he  was,  in  a  sense,  in  the  boondocks 
of  pre-World  War  II  China,  he  didn't  just 
open  up  his  package  of  Band-Aids  and  try  to 
do  good  work  in  that  regard.  He  stayed  up  to 
the  mark  as  medical  practice  expanded  its 
frontiers  and  he  was  in  every  sense  a  modern 
doctor  as  he  struggled  with  the  somewhat 
limited  facilities  at  his  disposal. 

I  was  quite  impressed  at  the  very  straight- 
forward and  competent  procedures  he  used 
to  more  or  less  use  the  community  for  its  own 
benefit.  China  in  its  recent  administration 
since  1950  has  taken  great  strides  in  having 
what  I  think  they  call  barefoot  doctors.  These 
are  people  who  are  not  fully  qualified  as 
medical  practitioners,  but  who  have  the  kind 
of  training  whereby  they  can  go  through  the 
community,  particularly  the  rural  community, 
and  do  the  basic  things  that  are  needed.  In  a 
sense,  Dr.  McClure  initiated  that  concept  by 
training  those  people  in  the  community  that 
he  selected  himself.  He  felt  they  had  the 
brains  and  the  ability  to  learn  from  him  and 
to  go  out  into  the  community  and  do  the 
things  that  were  necessary  to  upgrade  the 
hygiene  and  the  level  of  health  at  that  time. 

Once  again,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe 
the  following  thought.  There  is  no  trace  of 
condescension  or  prejudice  in  anything  this 
man  has  done  in  any  of  his  work  anywhere 
in  the  world.  We  presume  that  is  true  of  any 
educated  man  or  woman  and  yet  we  know 
that's  not  so.  I  fear  there  is  more  prejudice 
based  on  ignorance  in  the  world  today  than 
there  ever  was.  I  believe  that's  even  true  of 
Canada,  Ontario  and  Toronto  and  perhaps  it 
might   even   be   true   of  people   involved  in 
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public  life.  It's  a  rare  man  who  can  put  aside 
prejudice,  or  perhaps  not  be  bothered  by  it 
at  all.  Dr.  McClure,  the  subject  of  this  reso- 
lution, in  my  considered  view  is  such  a  man. 

His  mind  was  always  probing.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  try  experiments.  He  had  a  tremen- 
dous loyalty  to  his  friends  and  neighbours 
whatever  their  nationality.  One  instance  im- 
pressed my  wife  when  she  read  this  book. 
Another  missionary  and  his  wife,  stationed 
some  miles  away,  were  in  the  process  of  hav- 
ing a  family.  A  phone  call  came  late  in  the 
evening  that  the  baby  was  about  to  arrive. 
Dr.  McClure  jumped  on  his  bicycle  and  rode 
many  miles— it  seems  to  me  I  remember  40 
miles— in  the  dark  and  through  the  Chinese 
countryside,  even  over  a  railroad  track,  in 
order  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  de- 
livery. He  was  back  at  his  surgery  in  the 
morning,  fit  and  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work 
that  was  necessary. 

The  other  thing  that  concerned  him 
really  prompted  me  to  bring  forward  this 
resolution.  That  has  to  do  with  a  colleague 
of  Dr.  McClure's,  a  well-known  medical  prac- 
titioner in  China,  Dr.  Norman  Bethune.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  Dr.  Bethune.  Certain- 
ly the  government  of  China  has  seen  fit  to 
make  him  a  hero,  as  it  might  properly  do  so. 
The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  had 
a  program  about  him  last  year  in  which  Dr. 
Bethune's  political  motivation  drew  him  to 
Spain  during  the  Civil  War  and  then  to  China 
in  the  service  of  the  Communist  rebels  who 
are  now  the  party  that  has  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment in  that  country. 

I  simply  say  to  members  that  Dr.  McClure, 
the  subject  of  this  resolution,  had  a  different 
motivation.  It  was  not  a  political  motivation. 
It  was  a  broader  one,  in  my  view,  than  a 
political  motivation.  It  was  one  that  in  a  sense 
is  an  admirable  one  and,  in  my  book,  a  more 
admirable  one  than  that  of  Dr.  Bethune.  Dr. 
Bethune  is  a  Chinese  hero  and  is  becoming 
a  Canadian  hero.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  have  in  our  presence  this  after- 
noon a  man  whose  record  puts  him  in  the 
forefront  of  those  of  us  who  want  to  recog- 
nize a  life  of  service  and  a  life  of  altruistic 
concepts  which  I  think  we  should  all  be 
aware  of. 

Just  as  I  close  my  remarks,  I  want  to  bring 
to  your  attention  that  during  the  Second 
World  War,  Dr.  McClure  was  the  field  direc- 
tor for  the  International  Red  Cross  in  China 
and  took  command  of  a  pacifist,  Quaker  am- 
bulance unit  on  the  Burma  Road.  The  word 
"pacifist"  in  this  connection  is  perhaps  mis- 
leading. When  we  read  about  that  ambulance 
unit,  they  were  obviously  the  toughest  bunch 
of  jungle  roughnecks  one  would  ever  want  to 


read  about.  The  leadership  of  Dr.  McClure 
in  those  incidents  on  the  Burma  Road  during 
the   Second   World   War  is  very  interesting 
indeed. 
[3:30] 

While  Dr.  McClure  was  completely  apoli- 
tical, that  didn't  mean  he  didn't  get  into 
trouble  with  politicians.  While  following  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  attempted  to 
execute  him,  the  Japanese  had  a  price  on  his 
head,  the  Chinese  Communists  blacklisted 
him  and  Mackenzie  King  threatened  to  throw 
him  in  jail.  With  a  list  of  enemies  like  that, 
it  is  obvious  he  is  a  man  certainly  worthy 
of  our  attention  and  support. 

I  should  say  just  a  word  about  Dr.  Mc- 
Clure's relationship  with  Mackenzie  King. 
When  Dr.  McClure  returned  on  furlough  he 
didn't  just  put  his  feet  up.  He  went  around 
the  countryside  raising  funds  to  support  his 
mission  and  also  raising  the  devil  with  the 
government  of  Canada  for  permiting  the  ex- 
port of  scrap  to  the  military  government  of 
imperialist  Japan.  He  said  as  clearly  as  any- 
body could— from  the  rooftops  to  anyone  who 
was  listening— that  the  scrap  was  going  to 
Japan,  being  turned  into  shells  and  bombs 
and  destroying  innocent  people.  There  was 
nothing  clearer  in  his  message  than  that. 

The  government  of  the  day  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  their  policies,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Clure was  summoned  to  Ottawa  and  in- 
structed by  the  Prime  Minister  to  mend  his 
ways  and  his  statements  or  be  jailed.  This 
was  about  the  time  Camilien  Houde  had 
been  interned,  and  there's  no  doubt  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  meant  what  they  said. 

Of  course,  I  suppose  the  thing  disap- 
peared rather  quickly  after  Pearl  Harbour, 
but  that's  another  matter.  Although  he  was 
apolitical,  he  knows  quite  a  lot  about  politi- 
cians. His  experience  in  this  regard  probably 
would  make  an  extremely  interesting  speech. 

I  feel,  in  concluding  my  comments,  that 
here  is  a  man  much  more  modern  than  any 
we  meet  in  the  normal  pursuit  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, a  man  who  has  great  daring. 
It  didn't  occur  to  him  for  a  moment  to 
hesitate  to  leave  the  relative  security  of 
home  and  hearth  and  go  into  another  part 
of  the  world  for  the  kind  of  life  I  have 
briefly  described  to  you. 

Spacemen  can  now  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  moon  and  look  back  at  Earth  and 
see  a  globe  hanging  in  space.  When  they 
think  of  coming  home  they're  not  thinking 
so  much  of  a  vine-covered  cottage;  when 
they  say  they're  coming  home  from  space 
they  don't  think  perhaps  of  the  landing  in 
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Siberia  or  the  splashdown  in  the  Pacific. 
Home  to  them  is  that  globe  hanging  in 
space.  There's  only  so  much  space;  Earth 
is  very  much  the  global  village  the  eminent 
philosophers  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  elsewhere  have  described  to  us. 

Sometimes  our  view  is  parochial,  perhaps 
even  provincial.  The  thing  we  must  strive 
for  is  that  feeling  of  citizenship  in  the  global 
village  that  means  we,  as  men  and  women 
if  not  as  politicians,  can  make  the  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Dr.  McClure's  wit,  his  motives  and  his  energy 
must  be  examples  to  all  of  us  if  we  are  to 
'have  a  better  world. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  There  are  two  min- 
utes remaining  in  the  honourable  member's 
time.  Do  you  wish  to  reserve  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:   It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  New  Democratic  caucus 
it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  today 
to  support  this  resolution  and  to  salute 
Dr.  McClure,  a  doctor,  a  churchman,  and  a 
world  statesman. 

I  don't  want  to  speak  in  any  detail  on 
his  life.  That  has  already  been  done  very 
adequately  and  very  effectively  by  the  mem- 
ber who  has  just  spoken.  But  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  in  a  more  general  way 
and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
some  of  the  things  for  which  Dr.  McClure 
stands. 

There  is  an  old  statement  about  "some 
are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 
Generally,  when  we  think  of  that  phrase, 
we  think  of  people  born  great  as  kings 
and  the  nobility,  the  people  in  succession. 
That  kind  of  greatness,  perhaps,  is  passing 
from  the  world  in  a  way  we  don't  realize 
today  as  we  did  a  century  or  two  ago.  When 
we  think  of  those  who  achieve  greatness,  we 
think  of  Genghis  Khan,  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  people  of  that  ilk  along  with  the  prime 
ministers,  the  great  politicians  and  the  great 
leaders  of  the  world,  who  hold  power  in 
that  sense.  There  are  those  who  have  had 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  I  suppose,  ever 
since  Emperor  Claudius  was  taken  by  the 
army  and  made  emperor,  we've  had  people 
like  him  who  have  had  that  kind  of  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  unwilling. 

Over  the  history  of  the  human  race  we 
have  seen  this  kind  of  thing  happen;  great- 
ness associated  with  wealth,  with  power, 
and  with  very  great  positions  over  the  lives 
of  other  people. 


The  New  Testament  has  another  idea  of 
greatness,  and  this  runs  like  a  golden  thread 
through  many  other  religions  as  well.  In 
the  New  Testament  we  get  the  words,  "He 
who  would  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant."  Greatness  here  is  associated 
with  service,  with  the  ability  of  a  human 
being  to  negate  his  own  feelings  and  his 
own  thrust  for  power  of  another  kind  and  to 
serve  his  fellow  man  because  he  sees  a 
vision  of  what  man  might  become  individ- 
ually and  in  society. 

That  kind  of  greatness  has  been  muted 
over  the  years,  muted  as  we  as  human  beings 
have  looked  upon  greatness  as  the  power  to 
grab  resources  and  use  those  resources  for 
our  own  enrichment  at  the  expense  of  our 
fellow  man;  the  power  to  destroy  others; 
and  to  achieve  that  power  and  to  hold  it. 
So  dictatorships  are  born,  not  only  dictator- 
ships but  other  kinds  of  people  who  grab 
for  that  kind  of  absolute,  unquestioning 
obedience  on  the  part  of  their  fellows. 

But  there  are  others  in  this  world  of  ours 
who  turn  their  backs  on  that  sort  of  a  con- 
cept. They  understand  the  New  Testament 
idea,  and  so  they  go  out  to  work,  not  only 
for  their  fellow  human  beings  as  individuals, 
but  also  to  change  the  environment  tin  which 
they  find  evil,  distress,  ill  health,  and  suffer- 
ing. They  go  to  change,  not  only  the  environ- 
ment but  the  institutions  which  create  these 
conditions.  These  people  want  to  make  life 
better  for  everyone  and  they  are  willing  to 
face  the  challenge  of  their  day  and  genera- 
tion to  do  it. 

We  have  a  Dr.  McClure,  you  see,  who  is 
satisfied  to  go  to  China,  to  do  what?  He  is 
not  satisfied  just  to  give  some  pills,  or  just  to 
perform  operations,  but  he  sees  a  need  for 
a  change  in  the  environment;  for  a  better 
water  supply,  for  cleaning  up  the  disease- 
producing  background,  to  see  those  wells  of 
pure  water  are  in  place,  to  see  that  govern- 
ments and  village  elders  right  to  the  national 
end  of  it,  are  badgered  until  they  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  measures  necessary  to  clean 
up  that  environment  and  to  bring  a  better 
kind  of  society. 

Dr.  McClure  and  his  fellows  are  respon- 
sible for  tremendous  changes  particularly  over 
the  last  century.  When  I  think,  for  example, 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  field  of  disease 
and  in  cleaning  it  up  everywhere,  smallpox 
was  rampant  around  the  world  when  Dr. 
McClure  started  his  work  in  China.  Yet  the 
hundreds  and  the  thousands  of  Dr.  McClures 
saw  what  was  needed,  not  just  trying  to  cure 
that  almost  incurable  disease,  but  to  change 
the  conditions,  to  find  the  people  who  had 
the  smallpox  and  cure  them  and  stamp  out 
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that  disease.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  last  case 
of  smallpox  has  just  been  eliminated  in 
Africa.  That  was  the  last  one,  as  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  world.  That's  the  emphasis 
which  these  men  see  and  push. 

When  Dr.  McClure  and  his  fellows  saw 
how  their  conquest  of  disease  was  making  for 
a  population  explosion  they,  in  the  face  of 
much  criticism  and  deeply  felt  taboos,  were 
willing  to  institute  widespread  measures  of 
population  control  so  that  the  work  they 
were  doing  on  one  hand  wasn't  destroyed 
completely  by  the  fertility  of  the  human 
race.  What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
progress  in  civilization  depends  on  the  Mc- 
Clures  of  our  world.  We  so  often  look  at  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  and  say  these  are  in 
the  vanguard  of  civilization.  They  are  not. 
All  too  often  they  are  the  ones  who  are  pre- 
venting progress  in  our  civilization. 

Progress  doesn't  come  from  those  who  are 
able  to  corner  the  sugar,  the  coffee,  the  land, 
the  oil  and,  using  these  things,  taking  tribute 
from  their  fellow  man  and  enriching  them- 
selves in  money  and  in  power,  giving  them 
the  wherewithal  to  manipulate  civilizations. 
No,  progress  depends  upon  the  McClures, 
those  who  dedicate  life  and  ability  to  save 
men  and  to  change  institutions  so  that  the 
concept  of  unselfish  service  gradually  re- 
places that  of  greed  and  the  lust  for  power. 

Progress  comes  as  we  learn  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  total  community, 
as  we  plan  together  to  build  the  health 
services,  the  highways,  the  water  services, 
the  schools,  all  these  things,  and  as  we  use 
the  resources  of  all  to  care  for  the  ill,  the 
unfortunate  and  to  build  compassion  right 
into  our  institutions. 

There  is  a  verse  which  comes  to  me,  and 
I've  forgotten  who  wrote  it.  I'm  not  sure 
anybody  knows  today.  It's  a  very  simple  one: 

Great  roads  the  Romans  built  that  men 
might  meet,  and  walls  to  keep  strong  men 
apart,  secure. 

The  centuries  have  passed  and  in  defeat 
the  walls  have  fallen,  but  the  roads  endure. 

That's  the  place  of  the  McClures,  the  road 
builders,  not  the  wall  builders;  the  ones  to 
whom  human  need  is  more  important  than 
hoary  institutions,  who  dare  to  defy  deep- 
seated  custom  to  bring  healing  and  abundant 
life  to  those  in  need.  Dr.  McClure  is  such  a 
man.  So  we  support  this  resolution  today  and 
we  salute  Dr.  McClure  and  all  his  fellows 
whose  work  is  slowly,  all  too  slowly,  but 
surely  and  with  certainty  moulding  a  better 
world  for  this  generation  and  for  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 
[3:45] 


Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  am  delighted  and  hon- 
oured to  be  able  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  It  indicates  that  Dr.  McClure  is  a 
man  who  transcends  partisan  politics,  even 
though,  as  we  have  heard,  he  is  a  man  who 
has  not  stepped  back  from  tackling  politicians 
of  all  parties. 

I  am  really  delighted  we  have  taken  this 
opportunity  to  enshrine  in  our  records  some- 
thing of  the  service  that  Dr.  McClure  has 
performed  for  mankind.  As  someone  who, 
like  myself,  worked  in  church  world  service 
and  in  the  International  Red  Cross,  I  have  on 
many  occasions  heard  glowing  tributes  paid 
to  this  man,  my  fellow  Canadian,  Dr. 
McClure. 

He  is  a  man,  I  think,  who  has  discovered 
the  truth  of  Christ's  promise;  that  he  who 
would  find  himself,  must  lose  himself  in  dedi- 
cation and  in  service  to  mankind. 

As  we  have  already  heard,  his  was  one  of 
those  families  which  went  to  China  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  I  think  it  is  well  that  we 
remind  ourselves  from  time  to  time,  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  criticism  we  have  heard, 
about  colonial  imperialism  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  the  early  20th  century,  much  of 
it  well  deserved  I  suppose,  there  was  a  very, 
very  strong  element  of  enlightened  humani- 
tarianism  and  unselfish  Christian  service.  We 
often  forget  that  happened.  Certainly  Dr. 
McClure  and  his  family  are  the  very  personi- 
fication, the  epitome  of  that  kind  of  service. 

As  we  have  heard,  he  practised  in  China 
for  a  long  time,  from  1923  to  1948,  when 
he  was  driven  out  by  the  Communists.  I  was 
interested  to  note  that  on  his  expulsion,  he 
expressed  the  view,and  I  quote  here,  that 
"The  only  thing  a  doctor  leaves  behind  him 
in  this  country  is  not  grateful  patients,  as  so 
many  think,  but  a  trail  of  men  who  have 
worked  with  him."  Depicting  something  of 
the  turbulent,  dangerous  and  hazardous  days 
in  which  Dr.  McClure  lived  at  that  time,  it 
has  been  recorded  that  during  his  period  of 
service  in  China,  his  operations  for  gunshot 
wounds  alone  averaged  one  a  day,  every  day, 
for  10  years. 

Dr.  McClure  is  obviously  one  of  those 
people  rarely  blessed  with  not  only  a  great 
heart,  but  a  great  mind.  Throughout  his 
career,  one  can  always  see  him  returning  to 
the  books,  to  the  studies,  to  be  a  disciplined 
student.  In  1931,  for  instance,  he  was  award- 
ed the  FRCS  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  later  received  the  FICS  from  the 
same  university. 

He  studied  radiology  and  radium.  He  was 
the  only  medical  missionary  in  all  inland 
China  who  had  radium  for  cancer  treatment. 
I  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  in- 
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cidentally,  that  the  radium  was  donated  by 
the  late  Vincent  Massey. 

Later  in  his  career  we  see  he  studied  again 
in  Sweden,  studied  in  public  health  and  then 
took  that  training  with  him  to  do  more  work 
with  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Perhaps  it  is  reflecting  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  that,  as 
we  have  already  heard,  in  1968  Dr.  McClure 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  and  the  only  layman  thus  far  to 
hold  that  position.  I  think  all  of  us  can 
remember  the  leadership  he  gave  that  church 
during  his  office  as  moderator. 

Then,  when  his  term  expired,  he  spent  over 
two  years  in  Malaysia  doing  surgery  at  Christ 
Hospital.  It  didn't  stop  there.  He  went  on  for 
six  months  at  a  hospital  in  the  Peruvian 
jungle  and  for  several  months  at  a  hospital  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  his  latest  overseas  assign- 
ment, he  worked  for  four  months  in  Zaire,  the 
former  Congo.  As  one  who  has  also  worked 
there,  I  can  appreciate  Dr.  McClure's  obser- 
vation when  he  said  that  modern  medicine 
has  arrived  in  Africa,  but  medicine  without 
the  Christian  spirit  of  service  is  useless. 

So  really  here,  in  Dr.  McClure,  we  have  a 
man  who  provides  assurance  for  any  doubters 
that  there  are  still  dedicated  and  sacrificing 
people  among  us.  By  any  measure,  religious 
•or  secular,  he  is  indeed  a  remarkable  man. 
His  life  has  been  a  reflection  of  his  character 
■which  is  bold,  intense,  and  deeply  committed. 
He's  famous  for  his  qualities,  for  all  of  them 
—for  his  unselfishness,  for  his  vigour,  for  his 
compassion  and  as  some  of  his  closest  and 
best  friends  would  say,  for  his  downright 
testiness  at  times. 

We  have  heard  too  that  Dr.  McClure,  and 
I  must  accept  this  as  truth,  having  been  born 
in  1900,  if  that's  correct,  is  now  a  man  of 
78  but  he  has  not  yet  retired.  He  goes  on  and 
on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  at  this  point 
in  time  that  when  the  ancient  King  Gustav 
of  Sweden  went  on  and  on,  from  the  70s  to 
the  80s  to  the  90s,  in  the  book  of  common 
prayer  they  prayed  for  their  king  every  Sun- 
day and  somewhere  in  the  prayer  it  said: 
"And  when  he  goes  to  his  eternal  reward, 
may  God  give  him  grace  and  peace."  The 
king  lived  on  and  on  and  on  and,  finally  they 
changed  the  book  of  prayer  and  said:  "If  the 
king  should  die,  may  God  give  him  peace  and 
freedom." 

If  Dr.  McClure  should  ever  cease  in  his 
work  and  if  he  should  ever  pass  on  to  his 
eternal  reward,  we  know  one  thing  at  least; 
that  his  work  will  continue  beyond  his  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  delighted  this  House 
has  taken  this  time  in  this  fashion  to  record  in 


the  public  record  just  a  few  glimpses  of  tfhis 
great  Christian,  this  great  humanitarian  and 
this  great  Ontarian.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  me  a 
genuine  privilege  not  only  to  rise  and  speak 
in  this  debate  but  also  to  join  in  seconding 
the  resolution  put  by  my  friend  from  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk.  As  someone  who  has  now 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  been  a  member 
here  for  some  three  and  a  quarter  years,  I 
must  say  it  really  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
and  elevating  debates.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  to  listen  to  such  colleagues 
of  mine  that  I  have  mentioned— the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  and  particularly 
the  previous  speakers  from  Ottawa  West  and 
Yorkview. 

I  had  not  met  Dr.  McClure  personally 
until  a  few  hours  ago,  when  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  joined  him,  with  my  col- 
league from  Victoria-Haliburton  (Mr.  Eakins) 
and  my  colleague  from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk, 
in  a  lunch  that  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  us 
all.  I  certainly  want  to  say  that  on  first 
personal  encounter  all  those  things  that  have 
been  said  about  Dr.  McClure  are  very  much 
the  truth.  I  found  him  to  be  a  really  charm- 
ing, indeed  sometimes  testy,  and  an  extremely 
informed  and  interesting  individual. 

It  struck  me,  when  I  was  thinking  about 
preparing  a  few  remarks  for  this  speech,  that 
for  those  of  us  of  my  generation  I  suspect 
Robert  McClure's  name  is  synonymous  with 
two  things;  one  is  China  and  the  second  is 
the  United  Church. 

Particularly  in  thinking  about  the  China 
connection,  the  50  years  of  very  direct  in- 
volvement that  Dr.  McClure  had  with  China, 
I  thought  in  a  way  that  it  might  be  com- 
mented that  Canada  was  discovered  only  in- 
cidentally to  the  great  quest  and  search  for 
China.  I  gather  from  reading  Munroe  Scott's 
book  about  Dr.  McClure,  and  from  reading 
some  of  Dr.  McClure's  speeches,  which  I 
hope  to  refer  to  somewhat  later,  that  Dr. 
McClure's  appreciation  and  discovery  of 
Canada  was  very  much  a  part  of  his  China 
experience. 

Indeed,  by  going  to  China,  by  working 
very  deeply  and  in  a  very  involved  way  with 
the  Chinese,  Dr.  McClure  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  of  the  Canada  to  which  and 
from  which  he  had  come.  I  want  to  make  one 
specific  reference  to  that  a  little  later  on. 

As  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
pointed  out,  Dr.  McClure  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, particularly  in  these  latter  years,  to 
be  a  public  personality.  He  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  widely  reported  and  sometimes  contro- 
versial public  statements. 
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I  want  to  refer  to  two  speeches  he  made 
that  go  back  some  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  first  of  these  was  given  in  Toronto 
at  the  Canadian  Club  on  September  7,  1938. 
I  think  it  offers  some  advice  and  comments 
that  are  really  interesting  in  retrospect  and 
terribly  instructive  to  my  generation,  a  gen- 
eration that  was  traumatized  by  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  I  think  has  for  all  time  changed 
our  views  in  some  particular  respects. 

I  want  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  what 
it  was  that  Dr.  McClure  told  his  Toronto 
audience  40  years  ago.  He  said:  "Gentlemen, 
war  has  changed  in  its  style.  There  are  styles 
in  warfare  just  as  in  ladies'  hats.  I  think  the 
styles  of  warfare  change  more  slowly;  but, 
having  changed,  I  think  the  change  is  rather 
more  persistent.  None  of  you  need  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  no  innocent  class  and 
that  the  day  of  knights  in  shining  armour 
riding  to  rescue  maidens  is  gone." 

A  little  later  he  went  on  to  say:  "We 
thought  women  and  children  were  out.  We 
thought  when  a  man  was  down,  wounded,  he 
had  done  his  bit  and  was  no  longer  a  legitim- 
ate target.  Today,  all  of  that  has  changed.  It 
has  changed  in  the  Far  East,  and  it  has 
changed  right  here." 

He  went  on  to  discuss  guerilla  warfare, 
which  was  being  developed  at  that  time  and 
which,  unfortunately,  was  to  be  given  far 
greater  emphasis,  and  is  to  this  very  day,  I 
think,  one  of  the  real  horrors  of  our  civilized 
society.  He  offered  a  very  interesting  com- 
ment about  the  tragedy  and  terror  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  He  expresed  his  own  theory  as  to 
why  and  what  guerilla  warfare  really  was: 

"My  own  theory  is— and  I  studied  it  as 
one  who  had  a  seat  under  the  aeroplanes, 
not  in  them— that  if  you  bomb  a  man's  house 
and  family  for  no  obvious  purpose,  he  does 
not  immediately  go  to  the  person  sending  the 
bombers  and  sue  for  peace.  He  looks,  rather, 
for  a  gun  and  is  likely  to  get  going  towards 
the  landing  field.  And  I  think  that  is  the 
basis  for  guerrilla  warfare.  That,  just  as  the 
ruthlessness  of  modern  scientific  warfare  has 
been  allowed  to  run  riot  against  the  civilized 
population,  the  civilized1  population  has 
answered  back  with  guerrilla  warfare." 

That  was  a  comment  offered  40  years  ago 
which,  sad  to  say,  was  not  heeded,  particu- 
larly in  the  1960s,  when  many  of  us  in  this 
part  of  the  world  failed  to  understand  how 
we  would  be  reacted  to  at  that  particular 
time  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make  deals  with 
something  my  colleague  from  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  mentioned  in  his  remarks.  It  points'  to 
one  of  the  truly  difficult  and  saddening  ex- 
periences that  someone  of  such  commitment, 


of  such  involvement  and  of  such  dedication 
as  Dr.  McClure  had  and  is  likely  to  have  in 
the  future  with  those  of  us  in  the  political 
process. 
[4:00] 

In  his  book,  which  if  you  have  not  read  I 
strongly  commend  to  you,  that  by  Mr. 
Munroe  Scott,  who  is  also  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon,  there  is  a  chapter  which  I  think, 
if  no  other  chapter  is  read,  is  worth  reading. 
It  is  properly  entitled  "Oh  Canada,"  and  it 
deals  with  Dr.  McClure's  encounter  with  the 
then  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  Hon- 
ourable William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  and 
one  of  his  senior  officials  in  Department  of 
External  Affairs,  the  very  distinguished 
bureaucrat,  Norman  Robertson. 

As  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
pointed  out,  it  was  not  a  very  happy  en- 
counter because  at  the  time  Dr.  McClure  was 
home,  war  had  broken  out  in  the  European 
theatre,  and  it  was  clear,  very  clear  to  those 
such  as  Dr.  McClure,  that  trouble  in  the  Far 
East  was  not  too  far  away;  indeed  it  had 
already  arrived. 

He  made  statements  in  this  country,  very 
true  and  supportable  statements  that  we  were 
exporting  to  Imperial  Japan  nickel  that  was 
being  turned  into  armaments.  The  statements 
were  challenged  by  the  federal  government 
and — I  noted  this  as  I  looked  at  the  book 
again  today — it  was  38  years  ago  this  very 
day,  December  7,  1940,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  called  Dr.  McClure  into 
his  office  and  held  him  to  explain  what  he 
had  said. 

Without  using  up  too  much  of  my  time,  I 
just  wanted  to  point  out  that  in  that  en- 
counter the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  did  not 
deny  the  truth  and  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ments Dr.  McClure  had  made.  Interestingly, 
the  Assistant  Undersecretary  for  External 
Affairs  had  endeavoured  to  deny  them,  but 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  did  not.  In 
fact,  he  suggested  that  things  were  far  worse 
than  even  the  public  statements  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Clure had  led  the  Canadian  population  to 
believe. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote  the 
book  in  quoting  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
day:  "Well  then,  doctor,  I  recommend  that 
you  cease  these  public  statements  on  the 
transshipment  of  material  to  Japan.  You 
have,  of  course  a  choice.  I  don't  want  to 
coerce  you  in  any  way."  The  choice,  of 
course,  was  recantation  or  jail. 

Those  kind  of  choices  that  we  in  the  poli- 
tical process,  even  in  wartime  and  in  times 
of  crisis  not  so  very  long  from  the  1970s,  put 
outstanding   citizens   like   Dr.    McClure   into, 
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are  ones  upon  which  I  hope  we  all,  in  the 
light  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  reflect  upon. 
That  is  an  incident  which  I  think  is  something 
that  in  a  sense  I  as  a  politician  am  ashamed 
of,  that  someone  of  his  dedication  and  his 
knowledge  in  being  on  the  spot  would  be  so 
strongly  contradicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  realize  you  are  giving 
me  the  signal.  I  want  to  end  by  citing  from 
yet  another  speech  of  Dr.  McClure's,  this 
time  to  the  Empire  Club  in  Toronto  in  March 
1947,  and  I'll  use  this  as  a  concluding 
comment,  because  I  think  the  words  offered 
30  years  ago  are  ones  which  are  still  very 
valid  today.  I  quote  Dr.  McClure  who  said, 
at  that  time: 

"So  to  close  a  talk  to  an  Empire  Club,  I 
say  I  am  a  Canadian  nationalist  and  an  im- 
perialist. I  believe  that  our  empire  has  much 
to  give  the  world  in  lessons  in  political  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  we  have  an  experi- 
ence that  is  second  to  none.  For  the  white 
members  of  the  empire  we  have  shown  what 
can  be  done  to  develop  nations  to  their  full 
stature  and  then  unite  with  them  in  mutual 
bonds  across  oceans.  That  same  vision  must 
now  be  applied  across  racial  boundaries. 

"As  a  nation,  I  believe  in  Canada's  destiny. 
I  believe  we  have  a  job  of  work  to  do  that 
can  be  done  by  no  other  nation.  I  believe 
we  have  a  contribution  that  can  be  made  by 
no  other  nation.  I  feel  that  our  entire  history 
has  brought  us  to  this  place  where  we  can 
make  this  contribution  to  the  prosperity  and 
unity  of  one  world.  In  all  sincerity  I  pray 
God  will  grant  that  we  shall  make  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  finer  words  can  be  offered 
to  this  generation  to  carry  the  torch  that  Dr. 
McClure  has  so  very  highly  held  for  us  all 
to  follow. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
entering  into  discussion  of  this  resolution.  I 
think  it's  important  to  note,  at  least  from  my 
perspective,  that  this  is  a  rare  moment  in  our 
House.  It  is  so  entirely  civilized  the  press  are 
absent.  It's  not  likely  the  moment  will  be 
reported  by  the  press  because  there  is  no 
political  animosity  here.  There  is  no  partisan 
politics  in  this  discussion.  It's  one  of  the 
rare  moments  when  legislators  have  the  op- 
portunity to  say  publicly  to  a  fine  gentleman, 
to  a  fine  speaker,  to  a  person  who  has  worked 
hard  in  trying  to  better  the  lot  of  lives  in  this 
world,  thank  you. 

It's  an  opportunity  not  often  given  to  other 
people  in  our  society  for  us  to  stand  up  pub- 
licly and  say  we  appreciate  what  you  have 
done  and  that  we  hope  that  your  strength  of 
spirit,  the  principles  which  you've  held  fast 
to  over  the  years  will  be  an  example  to  others 


to  follow.  We  hope  it  will  be  an  example  for 
us,  as  legislators,  and  for  the  generations  of 
young  people  who,  we  hope,  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  same  kinds  of  principles  you 
have  held  so  dearly. 

I  can't  add  much  in  terms  of  the  history 
which  has  been  so  eloquently  spoken  to  by 
the  member  for  Renfrew  North  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  and  others,  but 
I  will  say  I'm  certainly  aware  of  the  kind  of 
person  Dr.  McClure  is  and  has  been  over  the 
years. 

The  concept  of  a  global  village  was  some- 
thing that,  I  think,  was  probably  quite  foreign 
to  the  minds  of  most  people  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  was  a  man  of  great  vision  who 
could  say  that  a  golden  life  would  be  to  have 
people  living  under  similar  and  equal  condi- 
tions around  the  world  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  It  is  a  very  rare  man  indeed 
who  can,  during  those  times,  take  problems 
directly  to  the  seat  of  power  and  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  You're  to  be  commended 
for  it,  and  commended  quite  highly. 

As  I  listened  to  the  comments  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Renfrew  North,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  how  ironic  it  was  that  when  Dr. 
McClure  had  such  difficulty  over  the  issue 
with  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  it 
wasn't  that  many  years  later  the  Japanese 
people  in  Canada  were  treated  so  shabbily. 
It's  a  twisted  irony  of  the  times  I  suppose. 

We  need  more  of  you.  We  don't  know  the 
prospects  for  cloning  these  days,  but  we  need 
more  Dr.  McClures  and  the  more  the  better. 

I  have  a  request  of  the  Speaker.  In  the 
resolution  that  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  has  put  forward  he  puts  at  the 
bottom,  "and  that  a  suitable  message  be 
inscribed  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  McClure."  I 
would  request  that  the  Speaker  find  a  way 
to  have  a  suitable  tribute  available  in 
Queen's  Park  so  that  we  can  show  we  honour 
Dr.  McClure.  Members  of  the  assembly  and 
visitors  to  Queen's  Park  would  then  get  an 
opportunity  to  know  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  Dr.  McClure,  something  of  his  spirit 
and  have  something  of  his  example  to  look 
towards.  I  hope  the  Speaker  can  undertake 
to  do  that. 

In  closing,  I  simply  want  to  say  thank  you, 
Dr.  McClure,  for  providing  for  me  and  for 
others  a  fine  example  to  follow.  I  hope  we're 
worthy  of  it  and  I  hope  you  are  around  here 
for  many  more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
resolution  presented  by  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk.  I  commend  the  member  for 
bringing  this  resolution  forth.  It's  about  time 
we  started  to  honour  our  heroes,  to  pay  tri- 
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bute  to  our  many  outstanding  Canadian  men 
and  women.  Dr.  Robert  McClure  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  an  outstanding  Canadian. 
By  the  way,  I  hope  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  is  recognized  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  appointed  to  the  Senate  before 
Trudeau  departs. 

Politics  aside,  and  getting  back  to  the 
resolution,  while  I  do  not  know  Dr.  McClure 
personally,  there  is  a  family  connection.  My 
son  Colin,  who  is  an  Anglican  priest,  is 
married  to  Ellen  Smith,  whose  father,  Reg 
Smith,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Quakers  in 
Toronto  and  indeed  in  Canada.  Reg  Smith 
served  in  China  during  the  Second  World 
War  with  Dr.  McClure.  Also,  the  Reverend 
George  Wright,  a  former  minister  of  my 
church,  Mount  Forest  United,  served  in  China 
with  them.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
Church  and  for  these  personal  reasons,  I 
prevailed  in  our  caucus  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  resolution. 

During  family  gatherings  I  have  heard  so 
much  about  Bob  McClure  that  I  asked  Reg 
Smith  to  supply  me  with  some  background 
about  the  famous  doctor  during  their  mutual 
stay  in  China.  The  resolution  of  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  requests  this  House 
to  'recognize  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
Dr.  Robert  McClure  at  home,  in  China  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  would  like  now  to 
give  this  House  an  insight  into  Bob  McClure  s 
contribution  to  the  people  of  China,  indeed 
to  humanity. 

Christopher  Isherwood  and  W.  H.  Auden 
in  their  book  Journey  to  a  War,  writing  about 
the  Sino-Japanese  war,  described  Bob 
McClure  as  "a  stalwart,  sandy,  bullet-headed 
Canadian  Soot  with  the  energy  of  a  whirl- 
wind and  the  high  spirit  of  a  16-year-old 
boy."  Whirlwind,  as  those  who  have  worked 
with  Bob  McClure  know,  is  just  the  right 
word  to  describe  him.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  men  one  will  meet  anywhere.  Bob 
is  a  dynamic  doer,  full  of  ideas.  He  is 
stimulating,  challenging  and  has  a  remark- 
able presence. 

After  the  war  in  the  Pacific  broke  out,  Bob, 
with  20  other  Canadians,  joined  the  Friends' 
ambulance  unit,  Quakers  in  China.  At  first  he 
was  commandant  of  the  unit  and  later  its 
medical  director.  His  work  as  commandant 
involved  him  in  a  great  deal  of  administration. 
But  Bob  is  no  desk  man.  He  has  to  be  active 
in  the  field,  involving  himself  directly  in 
responding  to  the  needs  of  people.  In  China 
and  in  other  countries  in  which  he  has 
worked,  he  has  given  selflessly  of  himself.  He 
is,  of  course,  a  medical  doctor  and  a  sur- 
geon,   and    his    focus    of    concern    has   been 


with  the  medical  health  and  surgical  needs 
of  people. 

It  was  during  the  war  in  China,  1937  to 
1945,  that  he,  with  a  handful  of  Chinese 
and  westerners,  including  the  Reverend 
George  Wright,  another  China  missionary 
from  Ontario  and  my  home  town  of  Mount 
Forest,  established  the  International  Relief 
Committee  to  receive  the  medical  relief  sup- 
plies that  were  being  sent  to  China  from 
Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  out  of  Bob's  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  hospitals,  of  the  battle  conditions,  the 
homeless  refugees  and  the  victims  of  bomb- 
ings that  he  left  his  hospital  in  Chengchow 
and  devoted  his  time  to  establishing  a  truck- 
ing system  to  transport  IRC  relief  supplies 
throughout  what  was  known  as  free  China. 
He  set  up  a  garage,  drove  a  truck  and  be- 
came a  mechanic  so  he  could  repair  an  engine 
when  a  truck  broke  down. 

Dr.  McClure,  please  forgive  my  pronuncia- 
tion of  those  Chinese  cities.  I  don't  think  the 
other  members  will  notice.  If  you  don't  tell 
them,  I'll  see  that  Hansard  has  the  correct 
spellings. 

When  Indochina  was  captured,  the  supplies 
came  in  from  Rangoon,  up  the  famous  Burma 
Road.  It  was  tremendous  foresight  on  the 
part  of  Bob  McClure  and  the  International 
Relief  Committee  to  engage  in  this  activity, 
for  these  supplies  were  delivered  to  hos- 
pitals which  kept  them  functioning.  Dis- 
tances in  China  are  enormous,  and  most  of 
the  roads  compare  with  the  cottage  roads  of 
Ontario.  Hospitals  as  far  apart  as  Lanchow, 
which  borders  on  Russia,  and  Fukien,  which 
is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  served.  Several 
thousand  hospital  beds  were  served  because 
of  this  effort.  Later  in  1944,  and  after  the 
fall  of  Burma,  at  the  time  Wingate's  Raiders 
and  the  Americans  had  equipped  crack 
Chinese  regiments  with  military  supplies  to 
fight  in  the  jungles  of  southwest  China  and 
North  Burma,  Bob  McClure  organized  med- 
ical field  units. 

[4:15] 

These  units  were  composed  of  French 
ambulance  unit  personnel,  Quakers,  doctors 
and  medical  orderlies.  Because  it  was  jungle 
warfare,  the  traditional  motor  ambulance 
was  of  no  use,  so  by  pack  mule  Bob  McClure 
took  a  hospital  into  the  jungle  where  the 
wounded  and  the  sick  were  to  be  found. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  parachuted  to  a 
casualty  clearing  station.  Bob  is  a  man  of 
adventure.  There  was  a  time  when  he  and 
a  group  of  Quakers  were  trying  to  define 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "adventure."  They 
came  up  with  "risk  with  a  purpose."  Bob 
has  taken  many  risks  in  his  life,  but  always 
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with  a  purpose.  Bob  has  spent  his  life 
helping  people  in  those  places  where  the 
need  is  greatest.  His  motivation  stems  from 
the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

When  he  is  asked  about  his  Christian 
theology,  his  response  is,  "Christianity  is 
meant  to  be  lived.  Let  your  lives  speak." 
By  his  life,  Bob  McClure  has  manifested 
what  Christianity  means  to  him. 

Though  this  occasion  is  a  time  to  honour 
Bob  McClure,  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize 
his  wife,  Amy,  too.  Bob  quite  rightly  has 
received  much  attention  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  mankind.  Without  Amy  though, 
who  has  understood  him  and  his  purposes; 
who  has  supported  him,  made  him  a  home 
and  give  him  her  love,  they  way  for  Bob 
would  have  been  very  much  harder.  Indeed 
it  has  been  said  that  Amy  must  be  a  saint, 
and  I'm  sure  the  good  doctor  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  with  this  assessment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  against  your 
House  rules  to  introduce  guests  in  the  gal- 
lery, I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Reg  Smith 
and  his  daughter  Catherine  are  in  attendance 
this  afternoon  to  attest  to  our  mutual  respect 
for  Bob  McClure. 

I  urge  all  members  to  support  this  ex- 
cellent resolution  honouring  Dr.  Robert 
Baird  McClure. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  is  not 
only  a  pleasure  but  indeed  an  honour  to  be 
able  to  speak  on  my  colleague's  resolution. 
I  commend  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  for  his  introduction  and  presenta- 
tion of  this  timely  resolution.  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support,  if  only  briefly. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  in  the  gallery 
this  afternoon,  along  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McClure,  an  outstanding  Canadian  writer 
and  producer  who  I  am  proud  to  say  is  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Munroe  Scott,  whose 
home  is  in  the  town  of  Lindsay,  is  the  author 
of  the  book  on  Dr.  McClure.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  he  and  his  wife  Hilda  are  present 
here  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Scott  has  received 
international  recognition  for  his  work  and  is 
well  known  for  writing  and  producing  the 
Pearson-Diefenbaker  series  for  television.  His 
book,  McClure,  The  China  Years,  is  indeed 
excellent. 

Dr.  McClure's  concern  for  others  has  had 
a  very  wide  influence  on  many  people  and 
in  many  ways.  I  feel  it  is  most  appropriate 
and  deserving  that  we  in  this  House  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Clure and  to  review  his  years  of  service  to 
mankind.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  his  25 
years  of  medical  service  in  China,  following 
which  Dr.  Bob  McClure  returned  to  Canada 
at  the  end  of  1948.  He  practised  in  Toronto 


for  a  year  and  a  half  and  then  went  to  the 
Middle  East  where  he  worked  for  six  months 
in  a  hospital  in  Cairo;  then  went  to  the  Gaza 
Strip  where  he  worked  in  an  English  mis- 
sionary hospital  until   March   1954. 

His  specialty,  of  course,  was  surgery,  but 
he  was  well  trained  in  gynaecology  and 
other  disciplines.  When  Dr.  McClure  went 
to  Gaza  the  United  Nations  was  just  estab- 
lishing its  assistance  program  among  the 
Palestinian  refugees.  The  CMS  mission  hos- 
pital in  Gaza,  with  Dr.  McClure  as  its  ad- 
ministrator and  chief  surgeon,  provided  the 
surgical  arm  for  this  onerous  work. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  Bob  McClure 
introduced  the  modern  techniques  of  post- 
war medicine  in  the  Gaza  Strip.  He  also 
began  a  program  of  training  young  refugees 
as  laboratory  and  X-ray  technicians,  thereby 
creating  for  them  an  entirely  new  horizon 
of  employment  opportunities  in  paramedical 
work.  Many  of  the  men  who  are  today  lead- 
ers in  the  Arab  world  in  the  fields  of  X-ray 
and  laboratory  work  are  known  as  "McClure 
boys." 

From  Gaza  Dr.  McClure  went  to  India, 
in  1954,  to  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
mission  hospital  in  Ratlam,  central  India.  He 
was  there  as  medical  superintendent  and  ad- 
ministrator until  the  end  of  1967.  As  usual, 
his  daily  work  lay  in  the  field  of  surgery,  but 
he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  combat  TB, 
polio  and  leprosy. 

He  again  took  great  interest  in  training 
young  men  and  women  in  paramedical  work. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  time  in  India,  Dr. 
McClure  was  an  active  advocate  of  family 
planning,  a  field  in  which  he  pioneered  in 
China.  Through  his  efforts  in  family  planning 
during  the  1950s  and  1960s  he  played  a 
major  catalytic  role  in  preparing  the  way  for 
India's  massive  family  planning  program  in 
the  1970s  under  the  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi. 

While  in  Ratlam  Dr.  McClure  became  a 
staunch  member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  to 
this  day  in  Ratlam  members  of  that  club  say 
that  Bob  McClure  taught  them  the  meaning 
of  service.  I  met  Dr.  McClure  for  the  first 
time  when  he  gave  a  very  excellent  address 
to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Lindsay. 

Upon  retirement  at  the  end  of  1967,  Dr. 
McClure  returned  to  Canada  and  in  August 
of  1968  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada.  He  is  the  first  lay- 
man ever  to  hold  that  position— and  to  date 
the  only  layman. 

As  moderator  he  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
rapport  with  the  press  and  with  lay  people 
of  his  own  and  other  denominations.  Drawing 
liberally  upon  his  vast   experience  in  Third 
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World  countries  he  attacked  the  Canadian 
medical  profession,  the  federal  government 
and  his  own  church,  but  managed  to  do  so 
constructively,  with  humour  and  optimism. 
Optimism  has  always  been  an  overwhelming 
trait  of  Bob  McClure,  a  trait  which  he  him- 
self modestly  says  is  probably  glandular  in 
origin,  but  which  actually  springs  from  a 
deeply-rooted  religious  faith. 

After  completing  his  term  as  moderator, 
Dr.  McClure  journeyed  through  Asia  on  be- 
half of  Oxfam,  preparing  a  report  on  family 
planning.  Some  of  the  recommendations  in 
that  report  are  today  shaping  Oxfam  policy 
in  Third  World  countries. 

At  the  age  of  70,  Dr.  McClure  went  to 
Sarawak  in  Malaysia  and  worked  for  more 
than  two  years  as  a  volunteer  doing  heavy 
surgery  in  an  American  Methodist  mission 
hospital  in  the  jungles  of  Borneo.  After  Sara- 
wak he  went  to  Peru,  to  a  hospital  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Amazon  River;  then 
briefly  to  St.  Vincent  in  the  Caribbean;  to 
Zaire  in  Africa;  and  as  recently  as  this  past 
summer  to  a  small  clinic  on  the  west  coast 
of  Canada. 

Throughout  this  decade  of  the  1970s  Dr. 
McClure  has  worked  exclusively  as  a  volun- 
teer,, donating  his  services  and  his  skills  to 
ease  the  suffering  of  people  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  Dr.  Bob  McClure  has  spent 
his  life  as  a  Christian  missionary  surgeon;  his 
service  has  been  extended  unstintingly  to  peo- 
ple of  all  religions.  His  hand,  his  heart  and 
his  scalpel  have  always  been  ready  to  assist 
Buddhist,  Hindu,  Moslem,  animist,  Protestant, 
Jew  or  Catholic.  Today  in  Toronto,  if  Zoro- 
astrians  want  a  sympathetic  ear  they  come  to 
Bob  McClure.  He  has  the  knack  of  seeing  the 
good  in  all  persons,  regardless  of  nationality, 
race  or  creed,  while  at  the  same  time  affirm- 
ing, through  action,  his  own  uncompromising 
position  as  a  Canadian  and  as  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  been  fascinated  for 
some  time  with  the  western  experience  in 
China,  and  I  join  with  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  in  his  resolution.  I  want  to 
salute  Dr.  McClure.  I  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  allow  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  to  speak  too,  since 
he  wants  to  join  in  the  debate. 

The  western  experience  in  China  is  very 
peculiar,  because  it  started  in  a  rather  ob- 
noxious fashion  since  the  westerners  really 
went  to  China  to  rob.  But  there  has  been 
another  element,  which  started  with  the 
Protestant  churches— some  Catholic  members 
too  but  largely  Protestant— which  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  China  to  give  something  to  China 
which,  in  the  dying  days  of  the  Manchus 
and   especially  during  the  depravity   of   the 


Kuomintang  leadership  and  Ruomintang  time 
in  China,  China  lacked:  that  is  social  services, 
medicine  and  other  things.  What  fascinates 
me  about  Dr.  McClure  and  Dr.  Endicott, 
Miss  Strong,  Dr.  Home  and  a  number  of 
other  people,  is  that  in  some  indirect  sense 
they  were  the  precursors  of  the  present  social 
change  in  China,  although  they  may  not  have 
fully  realized  nor  fully  accepted  the  degree 
to  which  they  were  precursors.  I'm  fasci- 
nated. 

Mr.  Morrow,  without  committing  himself, 
quotes  Copeland  and  says  that  the  influence 
of  the  church,  especially  the  Protestant 
church,  in  bringing  about  this  revolution  has 
been  very  great,  though  probably  not  always 
recognized  by  the  present  regime.  Never- 
theless, lit  is  there.  It  is  there  in  their  actions; 
in  what  they  have  done  in  setting  up  the 
clinics,  in  setting  up  the  social  services  and 
in  producing  a  general  attempt  to  change  the 
social  situation  in  China  which  was  probably 
—and  one  need  not  go  into  details— prior  to 
the  1948  revolution  as  deplorable  as  any 
great  state  has  ever  been;  specifically,  the 
last  25  years. 

The  part  which  fascinates  me  about  the 
missionary  work,  is  the  part  the  great 
number  of  Canadian  families  play  who  have 
sent  their  members — and  the  church  especi- 
ally— to  introduce  and  to  change  it.  Because 
originally,  many  other  people  considered  that 
missionary  work  may  have  been  slightly  mis- 
placed, not  displaced  in  terms  of  bringing 
the  gospel,  but  misplaced  in  terms  of  attempt- 
ing to  change  a  large  and  an  important  civili- 
zation to  a  western  point  of  view.  But  I  now 
realize  that  it  is  not  so.  The  present  revolu- 
tion also  had  a  western  origin  in  many  senses, 
although  it  may  not  be  as  well  recognized. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  much  more  naively 
thought  of  in  terms  of  what  is  described  as 
Mao  Tse-tung's  thought. 

Let  me  finish  by  saying  that's  what  I 
admire  most  of  all.  I  pay  my  respects  to  Dr. 
McClure  as  a  man  who  both  directly  and 
indirectly  contributed  to  the  revolution  of 
1948  in  China  and  to  the  tremendous  work 
that  the  Chinese  people  are  doing  right  now 
in  modifying,  changing  and  building  a  new 
society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  pleased  that  I  have 
a  few  minutes  to  join  in  this  very  deserved 
tribute.  I'm  very  pleased  to  join  my  friend, 
the  member  for  Brant-Haldimand-Norfolk,  in 
his  resolution  and  add  my  words  to  all  those 
that  have  been  said  about  this  great  Cana- 
dian. 

I  remember  I  was  10  years  old  when  I 
first  heard  Bob  McClure  at  Kew  Beach  United 
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Church  in  Toronto.  The  one  impression  that 
struck  me  then,  as  a  10-year-old,  was  that  we 
don't  need  a  PA  system  in  the  church  when 
Bob  McClure  is  there.  Anybody  who's  heard 
him  speak  knows  that. 

I  heard  him  again  about  two  years  ago  at 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Church 
men  up  at  Thornhill  United  Church.  Again, 
I  was  reminded  that  we  don't  need  a  PA 
system  when  Bob  McClure  speaks. 

It's  been  a  very  fine  experience  for  all  of 
us  and  I'm  sure  for  Bob  McClure,  his  wife, 
Amy,  and  Munroe  Scott  and  his  wife  to  be 
here  today.  But  I  think  he  probably  thinks, 
as  he  hears  these  very  well  deserved  tributes, 
that  it  sounds  as  though  he's  living  through 
his  own  obituary.  All  of  us  who  know  Bob 
McClure  know  that  if  there's  one  thing  about 
him,  he's  very  unpretentious  and  he  also 
loves  humour.  We  have  made  this  a  rather 
unhumourous  afternoon. 

I  am  not  a  humourist  like  Bob  McClure,  so 
I  can't  contribute  to  that.  Everybody  has 
quoted  from  Munroe  Scott's  book.  I  just  want 
to  indicate  that  love  of  humour  that  Bob 
McClure  has  by  quoting  from  some  of  the 
medical  notations  that  he  used  to  put  in  the 
case  books  in  China  when  he  was  working 
on  the  Burma  Road,  driving  a  truck  and 
operating.  It's  reported  that  he  used  to  record 
a  hysterectomy  as  a  crown  gear  and  pinion 
job  and  bowel  and  rectal  surgery  would  be 
entered  in  as  muffler  and  exhaust  pipe  repair. 

Munroe  Scott  records  that  Bernard  Llewel- 
lyn penned  this  little  verse.  He  said: 

I  do  not  think  that  we  could  endure, 
Another  Robert  B.  McClure. 

One  is  about  all  we  can  handle, 
Another  one  would  be  a  scandal, 

For  in  the  hospital  theatres, 

They  take  out  ladies'  carburetors. 
[4:30] 

Now  I  think  if  you  read  through  the  book, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  many  members 
will  now  do  after  this  debate,  they  will  find 
many  more  examples  of  Bob  McClure's 
humour  which,  of  course,  he  learned  early  in 
life  was  needed  to  exist  in  those  very  tough 
conditions  he  found  in  China  and  all  those 
other  places  he  found  himself,  including 
standing  in  Mackenzie  King's  office. 

He  also,  I  think  it  should  be  recorded,  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Notwith- 
standing some  of  the  ruthlessness  attributed 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  he  thought  he  was  a  man 
of  dedication  and  integrity  and  a  man  who 
had  done  great  things  for  China. 

As  that  poem  said,  perhaps  we  couldn't 
endure  another  Bob  McClure  in  our  hospital 
there,  but  I  think  this  country  could  certainly 


endure  many  more  Bob  McClures.  He  has 
been  a  man  of  dedication,  a  man  who  has 
lived  his  Christianity,  has  shown  that  it  is 
the  layman,  acting  in  the  community,  speak- 
ing and  doing  those  deeds  on  behalf  of  Christ 
that  really  is  Christianity  at  work.  He  has 
shown  that  is  how  you  change  lives,  and  that 
is  how  you  change  society.  He  has  lived  it, 
and  he  has  done  it  and  we  could  use  many, 
many  more.  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
resolution  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  concludes  this  item  of 
business. 

TORONTO  AIRPORT 
Mr.  Gregory  moved  resolution  29: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  should  firmly  oppose  the 
building  of  any  additional  runways  at  Toron- 
to International  Airport  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  should  immediately  com- 
municate to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and 
the  Minister  of  Transport  its  opposition  to  any 
such  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
up  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Will  10  members  now 
stand? 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  are  going  to  start  al- 
ready, are  you?  I  normally  get  on  my  feet 
before  you  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  begin  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  recognize  some  people  who,  in 
my  opinion,  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
Canada  as  well,  and  that  is  my  mother  and 
father,  Thomas  and  Myrtle  Gregory,  sitting  in 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  guess  we  will  have  to  be 
nice  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Gregory:  In  rising  to  ask  the  support 
of  the  members  of  this  Legislature  for  a  reso- 
lution which  asks  the  Ontario  government  to 
state  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  its  opposition  to  the 
building  of  any  additional  runways  at  To- 
ronto International  Airport,  I  do  so  with  the 
same  sense  of  frustration  that  has  plagued 
the  people  of  Mississauga,  Brampton  and 
Etobicoke  during  the  past  six  years. 

Although  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
federal  transport  minister  to  cancel  the  fourth 
runway  study  at  Malton  is  encouraging,  I 
would  suggest  this  neither  resolves  the  prob- 
lem, nor  does  it  mean  an  end  to  the  issue. 
As  the  people  of  Mississauga  and  other 
municipalities  affected  by  the  threat  of  run- 
way expansion  are  well  aware,  four  succes- 
sive Transport  ministers  have  stated  there 
would  be  no  expansion  of  runway  facilities 
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at  Malton  and  yet  the  issue  continues  to  re- 
surface. In  my  view,  such  announcements 
must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

As  the  honourable  members  are  well  aware, 
there  will  continue  to  be  pressure  for  the 
building  of  additional  airport  facilities  in 
central  Ontario.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  volume  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
will  continue  to  increase  over  the  next  few 
decades.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  pressure 
will  continue  to  exist  to  have  these  additional 
facilities  located  in  the  Toronto  area. 

In  the  face  of  these  pressures  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  additional  runway  should 
be  built  at  the  Toronto  International  Airport 
or  whether  a  new  international  airport  will 
be  built,  will  remain  with  us  for  some  time 
to  come.  Therefore,  until  it  is  resolved,  the 
threat  of  additional  runways  being  built  at 
Malton  will  continue  to  hang  over  the  people 
of  Mississauga,  Brampton  and  Etobicoke. 

It  is  for  this  reason  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment must  clearly  state  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment its  opposition  to  the  building  of  any 
further  runways  at  Malton.  The  issue  must  be 
clearly  put  to  rest,  once  and  for  all. 

As  the  members  of  this  House  are  well 
aware,  the  history  of  Malton  has  been  both 
long  and  controversial.  Most  recently  the  de- 
bate' has  centred  around  the  degree  of  dis- 
turbances from  flight  operations  upon  the  resi- 
dents living  in  the  municipalities  surrounding 
the  international  airport.  Noise  pollution  is 
perhaps  the  paramount  concern  to  the  people 
of  these  communities  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  building  of  additional  runways  will 
increase  its  intensity. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors.  The  in- 
creased volume  of  traffic  over  the  area  may 
very  well  increase  the  threat  of  an  accident. 
Given  that  the  area  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated,  I  believe  this  factor  should 
also  be  taken  into  account.  I  would  suggest 
it  gives  additional  weight  for  the  building  of 
a  new  international  airport  rather  than  the 
expansion  of  runways  at  Malton. 

Mr.  Warner:  Where?  Pickering? 

Mr.  Mancini:  Where,  Bud? 

Mr.  Gregory:  If  we  briefly  examine  the 
history  of  Malton,  we  will  better  understand 
the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  present 
dilemma. 

Building  began  in  1937  and  was  completed 
by  November  1938.  The  initial  facilities  con- 
sisted of  three  runways,  arranged  in  triang- 
ular form  to  give  maximum  wind  coverage. 
Each  runway  was  3,000  feet  long  and  150 
feet  wide.  The  total  staff  of  Trans-Canada 
Arilines  consisted  of  some  150  people. 

During  the  postwar  period,  traffic  increased 
substantially    and    large    aircraft    using    the 


facilities  resulted  in  the  building  of  an  1,800- 
foot  hangar  to  service  the  aircraft.  In  1949, 
a  new  terminal  was  also  opened. 

By  the  early  1950s,  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion passengers  a  year  were  arriving  or  de- 
parting from  Malton.  To  meet  the  growing 
need  of  a  population  that  was  increasingly 
travelling  by  air,  additional  land  was  pur- 
chased in  1954.  Plans  were  also  undertaken 
to  provide  runway  expansion  and  four  new 
terminals  that  would  service  12.8  million  pas- 
sengers a  year. 

By  1958,  the  original  site  of  1,400  acres 
was  increased  to  3,360  acres  and  plans  for 
expanding  the  Malton  facilities  were  com- 
pleted. It  should  be  noted  that  these  plans 
were  carried  out  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
jet  aircraft  for  passenger  travel  and  noise 
was  not  a  major  problem.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  at  this  time  Malton  was  located  well 
beyond  the  established  urban  areas  and  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  the  mid-1960s  had 
not  been  taken  into  account. 

In  1962  a  new  runway  was  completed  and 
two  years  later  the  first  of  four  proposed 
circular  terminals  was  opened.  In  addition, 
new  cargo  and  maintenance  facilities  were 
built.  The  airport  also  increased  its  total 
acreage  to  the  present  4,272  acres  during 
this  period. 

Part  of  the  problem  we  are  currently  fac- 
ing has  its  roots  in  the  studies  undertaken 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Transport 
which  under-estimated  the  growth  of  air 
traffic.  For  instance,  a  1964  study  estimated 
that  only  6.9  million  people  would  emplane 
or  deplane  at  Malton  by  1980.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  that  figure  was  a  gross  under-estima- 
tion.  Revised  estimates  then  predicted  that 
some  13  million  passengers  would  use  Mal- 
ton annually  by  the  late  1970s.  Subsequently 
the  federal  Ministry  of  Transportation  ini- 
tiated a  study  which  concluded  that  due  to 
continued  growth  of  air  transportation,  an 
additional  3,000  acres  of  land  beyond  the 
western  limits  of  the  airport  boundary  would 
be  required  for  additional  runways,  terminals, 
parking  aprons  and  ground  maintenance  facil- 
ities. 

Two  years  later,  in  1968,  a  special  inter- 
governmental committee  was  established.  It 
consisted  of  representatives  of  all  three  levels 
of  government.  Using  the  composite  noise 
rating  system,  the  committee  concluded  that 
some  68,000  people  already  living  in  the 
area  around  the  international  airport  would 
be  affected  if  the  proposed  plan  was  im- 
plemented. 

Municipal  representatives  on  the  committee 
were  opposed  to  any  further  expansion  of 
the  airport  for  several  reasons.  In  particular, 
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plans  for  land  already  zoned,  which  included 
single  and  multiple  homes,  hospitals  and  in- 
dustry affecting  some  190,000  people,  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  expansion  of 
Malton.  The  committee,  however,  did  recom- 
mend a  limited  expansion  to  allow  the  fed- 
eral government  time  to  develop  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  problem. 

In  that  same  year,  the  federal  government 
announced  that  Malton  would  not  be  ex- 
panded beyond  its  present  boundaries,  and 
that  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities  would 
be  done  on  an  interim  basis  until  a  second 
airport  could  be  built.  The  federal  govern- 
ment then  undertook  two  programs  to  accom- 
modate traffic  until  1976.  Terminal  two  was 
built  and  the  runways  were  extended.  Guide- 
lines were  established  to  discourage  further 
development  close  to  Malton  which  would 
be  incompatible  with  flight  operations.  In 
other  words,  the  federal  government  made  a 
clear  indication  that  the  Malton  site  would 
not  be  expanded  beyond  the  interim  mea- 
sures it  took  in  that  period. 

For  their  part,  the  municipalities  took  this 
into  account  in  their  planning.  The  Missis- 
saga  official  plan,  for  instance,  has  been 
prepared  on  the  assumption  that  no  further 
expansion  would  take  place  and  that  the 
runways  would  not  be  increased.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  course  had  been 
set.  A  new  site  for  a  second  airport  was 
to  be  found,  and  once  it  was  built,  traffic 
was  to  be  diverted  to  it. 

As  we  all  know,  a  site  near  Pickering  was 
selected.  This  choice  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Pickering  site  was  found  to  be 
most  suitable  in  terms  of  safety  and  tech- 
nical considerations,  social  and  environmental 
effects,  regional  planning  impact,  passenger 
convenience  and  costs. 

In  1973,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  told 
the  House  of  Commons:  "Fundamentally,  it 
is  a  choice  of  either  enlarging  Toronto  In- 
ternational Airport  at  Malton,  or  developing 
a  new  airport." 

Mr.  Mancini:  Where  did  you  get  that,  Bud? 

Mr.  Gregory:  This  is  a  quotation.  I'm  quot- 
ing from  a  federal  minister. 

"Clearly,  failure  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand is  not  an  acceptable  option  for  the 
people  of  the  region,  for  Ontario,  and  for 
the  nation.  And  in  the  balance  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  disrupted',  the  economic  and 
planning  advantages  gained  and  the  capa- 
city of  air  transportation  achieved,  Pickering 
is  preferable." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Somebody  wouldn't  service  it. 
Mr.  Gregory:  That  was  a  Liberal  federal 
cabinet  minister. 


Mr.  Mancini:  Do  you  remember  the  1975 
election  in  Durham? 

Mr.  Gregory:  We  all  know  what  has  trans- 
pired over  the  past  six  years.  While  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  reopen  the  debate  on  Picker- 
ing, it  should  be  noted  that  the  federal 
government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
expansion  at  Malton  was  not  a  preferable 
choice. 

Since  the  early  1970s  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  environmental  and 
ecological  impact  of  air  transportation.  We 
all  recognize  that  airports  bring  with  them 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  ad- 
vantages are  predominantly  of  an  economic 
nature.  No  one  would  deny  that  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  international  airport  at  Malton 
has  benefited  financially  from  it.  No  one 
would  deny  that  a  thriving  nation  needs  a 
visible  national  air  transportation  system. 
What  must  be  measured,  however,  is  the 
ability  of  the  community  surrounding  Malton 
to  continue  to  absorb  the  additional  environ- 
mental and  ecological  pressures  that  would 
follow  from  building  additional  runways. 

Equally  important,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
if  it  is  in  the  long-term  interest  of  this  prov- 
ince or  this  country  to  limit  its  airport  facili- 
ties; or  should  I  say,  its  major  airport  fa- 
cilities to  this  one  site.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  some  statistics. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  could  move  it  to  Meri- 
vale. 

Mr.  Mancini:  You  could  move  it  to  Coch- 
rane. 

Mr.  Gregory:  In  1971,  the  passenger  traf- 
fic at  Malton  was  about  6.7  million  people 
annually.  In  1972  it  had  increased  14  per 
cent  to  7.67  million.  The  following  year  it 
increased  another  20  per  cent  to  9.24  mil- 
lion. Last  year  the  figure  reached  12.2  mil- 
lion passengers.  This  years  the  figure  is 
expected  to  reach  nearly  13  million.  By  1980, 
if  the  present  trend  continues,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  it  will  not,  it  will  prob- 
ably reach  14.5  million  passengers,  or  1.5 
million  passengers  above  its  present  capacity. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  total  picture. 
Air  cargo  has  grown  from  1.3  million  pounds 
annually  in  1968  to  350  million  pounds  today. 
By  1985  recent  forecasts  predict  it  will  reach 
700  million  pounds  annually,  or  double  its 
present  level. 

All  of  this  indicates  an  even  greater  in- 
crease in  air  traffic.  If  the  runways  at  Malton 
were  expanded,  would  we  not  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  position  a  few  years  from  now; 
would  we  then  want  to  add  a  fifth  runway? 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  number  of  people 
affected. 
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In  1973  it  was  estimated  that  90,000  people 
were  affected  by  noise  at  least  loud  enough 
to  be  annoying.  With  four  runways  which 
would  be  completed  by  1982,  some  208,000 
would  be  affected  by  noise.  These  are  the 
airport  commission's  statistics.  According  to 
the  region  of  Peel,  the  figure  of  those  cur- 
rently affected  by  noise  is  close  to  200,000. 
With  an  additional  runway  the  region  esti- 
mates that  another  70,000  would  be  affected 
directly,  and  some  30,000  to  50,000  indi- 
rectly. 

By  contrast,  the  airport  inquiry  commission 
stated  that  the  number  affected  by  establish- 
ing the  facilities  at  Pickering  would  be  sub- 
stantially less,  and  that  no  one  would  be 
living  within  a  30  noise  exposure  factor.  Any 
contour  less  than  30  NEF  is  considered  to 
be  annoying. 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  the  chairman  of  the  tri-municipal  air- 
port committee.  He  is  quite  adamant  in  his 
opposition  to  a  fourth  runway  at  Malton. 
We  discussed  the  fact  that  Ottawa's  an- 
nouncement doesn't  preclude  the  airport  from 
taking  other  steps  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  traffic.  For  instance,  a  third 
terminal  might  be  built  to  handle  increased 
freight.  In  my  view  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  building  a  third  terminal  if  it  is 
deemed  necessary. 
[4:45] 

The  chairman  also  informed  me  that  the 
three  communities  forming  the  tri-municipal 
airport  committee  Brampton,  Mississauga  and 
Etobicoke  may  want  to  suggest  alternatives 
to  the  federal  government.  Three  of  the  pos- 
sibilities mentioned  include  the  construction 
of  another  airport  in  the  Toronto  region  for 
general  aviation  use,  the  extension  of  the 
Mount  Hope  airport  near  Hamilton,  and  a 
short  take-off  and  landing  facility  at  Toronto 
Island. 

A  general  aviation  airport  would  permit 
everything  but  commercial  flights  and  would 
not  affect  the  number  of  jobs  at  the  inter- 
national airport.  Advocates  of  a  fourth  runway 
at  Malton  argue  that  a  strict  curfew  at  the 
airport  would  provide  an  answer  to  the  noise 
problem.  They,  of  course,  do  not  argue  that 
such  a  system  would  impose  an  economic 
penalty  on  those  using  the  airport,  because 
curfews  do  not  provide  for  the  maximum  use 
of  airport  facilities  and  in  turn,  increase  the 
cost  to  the  customer.  Curfews  also  affect  the 
flexibility  and  scheduling,  and  limit  the  ability 
of  airports  to  spread  out  their  peak  hours. 
This  in  turn  means  a  higher  volume  of  traffic 
in  a  shorter  period  and  may  increase  the 
hazards.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  mention  the 
inconvenience  for  the  travelling  public. 


Another  suggestion  put  forward  by  the  sup- 
porters of  a  fourth  runway  is  to  soundproof 
the  homes  in  the  highly  sensitive  noise  area. 
Residents  who  do  have  soundproofing,  how- 
ever, do  not  speak  favourably  about  it.  I  am 
told,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  greater  per- 
ception of  noise  once  you  leave  your  sound- 
proofed home  to  go  into  your  garden. 

1  might  also  mention  that  new  curfews  are 
not  what  is  needed  to  resolve  present  noise 
problems;  rather  we  need  a  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  existing  curfews.  Malton  has  also 
used  the  preferential  runway  system  as  a 
means  of  lowering  noise  levels.  While  this 
did  reduce  the  levels  in  some  areas  around  the 
airport,  it  also  exposed  areas  that  were  not 
previously  affected  by  noise. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  was  the  municipal 
planning  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Gregory:  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  airport  inquiry  commission  has  concluded 
that  modifications  to  jet  aircraft  would  not 
appreciably  reduce  noise  levels  and  that  any 
success  in  this  area  would  be  offset  by  the 
increased  volume  of  traffic. 

With  the  construction  of  a  fourth  runway 
with  a  4,400-foot  separation  from  the  exist- 
ing north-south  runway,  communities  border- 
ing this  area  would  have  no  special  protection 
against  the  noise  from  arriving  or  departing 
aircraft.  With  no  solution  to  the  noise  problem 
in  sight,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to  build  the 
fourth  runway  at  Malton.  The  increased 
volume  of  air  traffic  would  make  an  already 
bad  situation  worse. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  con- 
sensus among  planners  and  operators  that 
most  large  metropolitan  centres  will  be  serv- 
iced by  two  or  three  airports  in  the  future. 
By  delaying  the  building  of  a  new  airport 
facility  in  the  Toronto  area,  we  are  delaying 
the  inevitable.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  that  we  are  going  to  need 
a  new  facility  to  meet  our  long-term  needs. 
It  is  a  question  of  pay  now  or  pay  later.  We 
can  delay,  but  in  delaying  we  will  be  causing 
difficulties  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
residents  living  in  the  communities  around 
Malton. 

In  less  than  40  years  our  system  of  trans- 
portation has  changed  remarkably.  When 
Malton  was  originally  built  and  conceived  it 
was  a  small  airport  in  a  rural  area.  Today  it 
is  a  major  airport  in  an  urban  area.  It  has 
reached  its  capacity. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  elsewhere  for 
our  longer  term  needs,  and  we  do  not  have 
much  time.  An  airport  can  take  from  six  to  10 
years  to  build,  from  the  initial  planning  stage 
to  completion.  Our  population  will  continue 
to  travel  by  air.  Our  industries  will  continue 
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to  ship  by  air.  We  must  prepare  now  to  meet 
that  growing  demand  for  service,  and  the 
answer  is  not  a  short-term  solution  like 
expanding  to  a  fourth  runway  at  Malton. 

What  this  resolution  is  seeking  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  bring  home  the  point  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  long-term  solution  to  this 
problem.  Until  this  is  done,  the  people  in  the 
municipalities  surrounding  Malton  will  con- 
tinue to  be  haunted  by  the  threat  of  a  fourth 
runway.  Our  experience  with  the  Toronto 
International  Airport  has  taught  us  that  the 
airport  must  be  built  to  service  a  community 
well  beyond  a  40-year  period. 

We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  plan 
for  the  needs  of  the  future,  to  ensure  that  our 
province  will  have  the  proper  facilities  that 
will  enable  it  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  airport  inquiry  commission  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  Canada  has  not  yet  achieved 
its  full  potential  for  air  cargo  movement.  It 
also  pointed  out  that  we  could  be  making  an 
error  in  underestimating  the  possibilities  that 
exist  in  this  area.  In  the  long  term,  it  makes 
economic  sense  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  a  new  airport  facility  now.  It  will  also  mean 
an  additional  economic  resource  for  the  area 
in  which  it  is  established.  Jobs  and  industry 
will  come  with  the  building  of  such  a  facility. 
All  of  the  factors  are  by  no  means  negative. 

The  airport  manager,  Mr.  Dave  McAree, 
has  gone  on  record  as  stating  that  we  do  need 
a  fourth  runway— but  not  at  Malton,  as  was 
reported  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mirabel  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Gregory:  A  new  site  is  needed  that 
offers  the  potential  for  growth  as  the  demand 
for  service  increases  in  both  the  passenger 
and  cargo  areas.  A  fourth  runway  at  Malton 
does  not  provide  the  answer.  A  new  airport 
facility  does.  For  this  reason,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  who  are  affected  by  the  threat 
of  the  building  of  a  fourth  runway  at  Malton, 
I  urge  all  members  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  any  time  left,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  it  until  the  end. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  will  have  one  minute. 
The  member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
on  ballot  item  43,  a  resolution  introduced  by 
the  member  for  Mississauga  East  which  would 
prohibit  an  expansion  or  any  additional  run- 
ways at  the  Toronto  International  Airport. 
Basically,  that  is  his  position,  and  he  wants 
his  position  to  be  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario. 

I  listened  very  closely  to  the  member  for 
Mississauga  East.  He  told  all  the  members  in 
the  House  that  air  transportation  is  going  to 


increase  in  the  years  to  come.  He  has  told  us 
that  we  are  going  to  need  new,  better  and 
bigger  facilities.  He  has  hinted  around  the 
fact  that  possibly  these  facilities  should  be 
built  in  the  Pickering  area.  I  listened  very 
closely;  I  do  not  think  he  said  that  as  a 
certain  fact,  but  he  kind  of  skated  around 
the  issue. 

I  want  to  ask  the  member,  where  was  he 
when  his  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  (Mr.  Snow)  refused  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  Pickering  airport? 

Mr.  Leluk:  The  federal  government  should 
do  the  same  as  it  did  with  Mirabel:  provide 
all  the  services. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  think  that  happened  right 
after  the  1975  election,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
when  the  Tories  lost  both  Durham  ridings. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  members  for  Dur- 
ham East  (Mr.  Cureatz)  and  Durham  West 
(Mr.  Ashe)  think  of  the  member's  resolution. 
I  doubt  if  they're  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Does  the  honourable  member 
want  to  offer  me  some  of  his  time  to  answer? 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  What  conditions  did  they 
impose  on   Mirabel,  the  white  elephant? 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  Tories  want  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  They  want  more  air 
service  but  you  don't  want  it  in  a  particular 
area.  They  didn't  want  it  in  Pickering,  and 
now  they  are  not  sure  if  they  want  it  in 
Pickering.  What  kind  of  guarantee  can  they 
give  the  federal  government  that  they  will  not 
do  what  they  did  the  last  time;  that,  as  soon 
as  everything  is  "go,"  they  will  say:  "Oh,  no. 
We  have  an  impending  provincial  election. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  build  an  airport 
there,  because  we  have  two  seats  to  look 
after." 

Mr.  Leluk:  The  feds  can  build  it  on  their 
own  as  they  did  Mirabel. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Where  is  the  member  getting 
these  fairy  tales  from? 

Mr.  Mancini:  If  the  honourable  member 
wants  to  deny  that  it  was  his  government 
that  refused  to  provide  the  services,  let  him 
go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  don't  deny  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  member  says  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  international  airport  might 
be  dangerous;  it  might  be  this  or  it  might  be 
that.  Has  the  member  ever  been  to  O'Hare 
airport  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Watson:  It's  closed  today. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Possibly  because  of  a  snow- 
storm. But  it  functions  very  well.  People  use 
it.  It  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the  interna- 
tional airport.  People  fly  in  and  fly  out.  There 
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does  not  seem  to  be  the  furore  there  that  the 
member  is  trying  to  cause  here. 

The  member  has  not  addressed  himself  at 
all  to  the  question,  if  a  new  airport  is  built 
in  the  Pickering  area,  or  what  would  happen 
to  the  class  one  agricultural  land  that  his 
government  continually  says  it  wants  to 
protect. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  But  they  never  do. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Do  they  want  to  protect  the 
farm  land  or  don't  they?  The  honourable 
member  has  not  addressed  himself  to  that 
problem.  The  only  thing  the  member  for 
Mississauga  East  has  addressed  himself  to  is 
that  he  doesn't  want  an  expansion  at  the 
international  airport  because  it  affects  his 
riding.  He  did  not  say  equivocally  that  he 
wanted  it  in  Pickering,  because  it  affects  two 
of  his  colleagues.  Where  does  he  want  the 
planes  to  go?  How  does  he  want  the  people 
to  travel? 

Mr.  Gregory:  How  about  your  riding? 

Mr.  Mancini:  We  have  an  airport  20  min- 
utes from  my  riding.  I  know  it  does  not 
affect  my  riding  in  the  way  it  affects  his 
riding,  but  the  member  cannot  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Sure  he  can. 

Mr.  Mancini:  He  cannot  say  we  need  air 
transportation  and  then  not  have  it  here.  He 
cannot  say  maybe  it  should  be  in  Pickering. 
But  he  doesn't  say  it  should  be  in  Pickering, 
because  he's  afraid  it  will  affect  the  members 
for  Durham.  He  didn't  at  all  relate  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  government  that  refused 
to  service  Pickering.  He  didn't  relate  to  that 
at  all.  I  cannot  support  the  member's  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  must  be  doing  something 
right  then. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Possibly  in  the  future,  after 
we  have  the  joint  federal-provincial  study, 
after  the  member  is  more  unequivocal  on 
where  he  wants  air  transportation  to  take 
place,  I  will  once  again  consider  his  motion. 
But  at  this  point  I  think  it  is  nothing  but  a 
political  move.  I  don't  at  all  feel  his  govern- 
ment is  going  to  support  him.  Maybe  they 
might  support  him  here  but  they  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  outside  of  this  Legis- 
lature. It  is  just  not  going  to  happen. 

This  will  be  good  for  the  member's  con- 
stituents. He  can  send  his  60,000  constit- 
uents a  copy  of  his  speech  and  they  will 
know  the  member  for  Mississauga  East  is 
speaking  on  their  behalf,  but  it  certainly 
won't  solve  the  air  service  problem  we  have 
in  the  province. 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  am  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  member  for  Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip), 
who  would  have  supported  the  resolution. 
However — this  bedng  private  members'  hour 
—I  oppose  the  resolution.  I  disagree  with 
my  colleague  from  Etobicoke. 

Mr.  Gregory:  It  must  be  a  winner,  we 
have  lost  two  of  them  already. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Let's  put  it  in  Brantford. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Let's  not  be  purists  over 
there. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Safety,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Watson:  Don't  disagree  with  Ed. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  think  I  have  to  point 
out  to  the  member  some  facts  of  life.  Air- 
planes are  here  to  stay;  airports  in  Toronto 
are  necessary;  we  are  going  to  have  an 
increase  in  air  traffic,  not  in  the  great 
amounts  they  have  increased  in  the  past, 
but  there  will  be  some  increases;  we  are 
reaching  the  limits  of  growth  in  that  area. 
We  also  have  to  recognize  that  safety  is  a 
matter  of  major  consideration  at  airports.  As 
a  person  who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
life  hanging  around  various  airports  all  over 
the  world,  it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  me 
personally. 

Two  of  the  reasons  for  the  desire  to  build 
the  runway  at  Toronto  are  to  increase  capac- 
ity and  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  safety 
— to  separate  aircraft  in  order  to  have  land- 
ings and  takeoffs  without  the  danger  of  col- 
lision. What  are  the  choices  that  are  avail- 
able to  us  then  if  the  member  for  Missis- 
sauga's  resolution  is  carried?  What  are  the 
options  available  to  us?  The  other  option 
naturally  is  the  Pickering  airport.  That  is 
what  he  is  driving  at;  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Or  take  the  freight  to 
Hamilton  airport. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Let's  look  at  the  reality. 
We  have  created  a  real  problem  in  that  area. 
We've  disrupted  communities  and  families. 
We  have  created  all  sorts  of  other  problems 
associated  with  that  kind  of  a  mindless  de- 
cision that  went  into  that.  Is  this  what  we 
have  to  do  once  again?  When  we  build 
Pickering,  do  we  have  another  Mirabel?  An- 
other pink  elephant  situation? 

Mr.  Kennedy:   Another  white  elephant. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  the  member  not  aware 
we  are  talking  about  restraints,  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  public  spending  that  what  he  is 
saying  is  that  we  should  pour  more  money 
into  building  airports  at  a  time  when  we 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  money  we  need? 
If   the    government   does   have   the   money, 
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there  are  many  other  more  useful  areas  into 
which  it  could  be  placed. 

We  also  have  to  recognize  we  would  have 
two  airports.  In  this  case,  as  in  most  of  them, 
they  will  not  be  used  to  capacity.  So  instead 
of  one  Mirabel,  we  are  going  to  have  three 
Mirabel  airports  in  Canada.  This  is  hardly 
the  way  to  operate  a  country. 

I  would  suggest  we  have  to  somehow  pro- 
ceed with  construction  of  the  runway  at 
Toronto  airport.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
move  the  STOL  operation  out  of  the  Toronto 
airport  and  put  it  on  the  island.  We  should 
develop  that  airport  and  put  the  STOL  oper- 
ation there. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  island  airport,  that's 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  STOL  operation  can  be 
such  that  it  will  create  minimal  noise  pol- 
lution. The  island  airport  is  suitably  located 
to  take  a  STOL  operation  and  not  have  any 
kind  of  detrimental  effect  on  the  population, 
either  people  living  on  the  island  or  people 
living  on  the  mainland. 
[5:00] 

Ms.  Cigantes:  We  need  trains. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  You're  right  sometimes— 
that's  one  time. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  also,  of  course,  have 
to  start  planning  for  the  future.  To  do  that, 
we  have  to  start  looking  at  the  alternative 
modes  of  transportation,  particularly  speedy 
trains.  Other  countries,  Japan  as  an  example, 
have  trains  that  operate  at  200  miles  an  hour. 
France  has  trains  of  a  similar  speed  range. 
Britain  has  trains  running  in  that  range,  or 
close  to  it. 

Why  do  we  have  to  have  aircraft  leaving 
Malton  airport  on  the  hour  going  to  Ottawa, 
going  to  London,  or  going  to  Windsor?  These 
communities  can  be  connected!  with  Toronto 
by  train,  which  will  not  create  the  environ- 
mental and  the  noise  hazards,  and  would 
eliminate  the  noise  problems  at  the  airport. 
Why  isn't  this  being  done  by  this  govern- 
ment and  the  federal  government?  Why  isn't 
there  any  pressure  or  some  actually  concrete 
action  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  move 
in  this  direction? 

It's  not  that  the  technology  isn't  there. 
The  technology  is  there.  Other  people  are 
able  to  do  it,  but  we  can't  seem  to  do  it. 
It  seems  to  me  we've  been  putting  our  ap- 
ples in  the  wrong  basket.  We're  not  concen- 
trating in  the  areas  on  which  we  have  to 
concentrate.  We're  not  doing  the  things  we 
have  to  do. 

That  is  the  record  of  this  whole  govern- 
ment. Part  of  the  problem,  the  member  him- 
self  said,   was   it  was   a   small   airport  in  a 


rural  area.  This  is  how  it  was  built.  It's  not 
now  a  small  airport  and  it's  not  now  a  rural 
area. 

Who  was  in  charge  of  the  planning  during 
this  period  of  time  when  this  was  develop- 
ing? Which  government  was  responsible  for 
the  zoning  and  the  subdivision?  Which  Min- 
istry of  Housing  had  to  approve  all  those 
subdivisions  that  went  in  there?  It  was  this 
ministry.  It  was  this  government  doing  this 
mess-up. 

There's  a  general  malaise  in  planning  in 
this  government  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
definite  hope  that  if  they  build  Pickering 
they're  not  going  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
all  over  again.  That  government  lives  by  its 
developers,  they  breathe  by  their  developers, 
and  they  exist  on  the  backs  of  their  develop- 
ers and  vice-versa. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  for  sure. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Every  time  the  developers 
come  to  the  government  the  government  says, 
"Aye,  aye,  ready  boys."  They  prostrate  them- 
selves in  front  of  them,  lick  their  boots- 
Mr.  Gregory:  It  doesn't  take  you  long  to 
get  back  to  your  topic,  does  it? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —and  get  their  little  hand- 
outs. They  get  their  little  handouts  of  a  few 
cents  for  use  in  the  next  election. 

An  hon.  member:  Five  hundred  dollars  at 
every  election. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  only  just  a  month  or 
so  ago,  their  own  government,  their  own 
cabinet  approved  another  subdivision  in  that 
area.  They  talk  as  though  they're  concerned 
about  the  people  in  that  area.  They  talk  that 
way  and  yet  they  don't  prevent  the  sub- 
divisions from  going  in  there.  The  people 
are  desperate  for  housing.  They  lower  the 
prices  and  the  people  move  in  there.  They 
discover  these  are  the  serious  situations  that 
develop.  Naturally,  they've  committed  them- 
selves. They've  got  most  of  their  assets  tied 
up  in  this  housing.  They  naturally  react  to 
the  noise.  The  point  is  that  they  knew  this 
is  the  kind  of  problem  that  could  develop, 
has  developed  in  the  past,  and  will  develop 
in  the  future. 

What  does  the  government  do  to  prevent 
it?  Absolutely  nothing.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is, 
shall  we  say,  the  crux  of  the  problem,  the 
whole  mess  in  Ontario  regarding  airports, 
regarding  runways,  regarding  the  locations  of 
communities  and  so  on.  It  is  a  fact  this  gov- 
ernment, the  Tory  government  of  Ontario,  is 
so  obsequious  to  developer  pressure  that  it 
will  accept  anything  from  anybody  at  any 
time.  The  government  has  done  that  and  now 
the  member  for  Mississauga  East  comes  here 
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and    says,   "Yes,    we've    got   to   prevent   the 
building  of  another  runway." 

Does  he  know  what  that  means?  The  build- 
ing of  another  runway  means  more  jobs  for 
people  who  live  in  that  area  and  work  in 
that  area.  Not  all  the  member's  constituents 
are  going  to  say  they  don't  want  jobs  up 
there.  In  fact,  quite  a  few  of  them  are  con- 
cerned about  the  closing  down  if  that  air- 
port  should   ever   be  closed   down. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Nobody's  talking  about  clos- 
ing down. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  want  to  destroy  jobs, 
that's  it. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Look  who's  talking  about  de- 
stroying jobs. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  is  technology  in 
STOL  that  is  unique  to  Canada.  They  want 
to  destroy  that. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  have  the  knack  of  getting 
totally  off  the  subject. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  Canada  and  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  save  money.  We  should 
not  embark  on  more  Mirabels.  The  pink  ele- 
phants—are the  logo  from  Mirabel.  What  the 
government's  saying  is  they're  going  to  build 
pink  elephants.  They  want  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Those  are  the  left  wing  ele- 
phants, the  NDP  elephants. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  what  they're  all 
about. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  know  I  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing pink. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  what  they're  all 
about.  There's  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  It's  better  than  being  a 
donkey. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  As  I  said,  the  facts  of  life 
are  that  the  airplane  is  here;  it's  going  to 
stay.  There  will  be  some  increase  in  traffic. 
There  will  be  some  increase  in  both  passenger 
and  air  freight  traffic,  but  there  are  limits  of 
growth  as  well,  developing  on  the  horizon. 
There  is  also  new  technology  coming  in,  I 
may  add,  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  equipment 
that  is  available,  the  fan-jet  type  of  engine 
that  creates  less  noise.  There  are  means  to 
cope  with  this  and  we  should  be  working 
towards  that  end. 

We  also  should  look  at  the  people  being 
hurt  right  now.  The  government  should  be 
prepared.  If  they  wish  to  move  out  of  that 
area,  if  they  wish  to  sell  their  homes,  then 
the  government  should  be  prepared  to  buy 
their  homes  at  a  fair  market  price  so  these 
people  can  move  out. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Why  don't  you  get  a  job  as 
Santa  Claus?  There  is  one  open. 


Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Thank  you.  In  conclusion, 
I  have  to  say  that  there  is  no  way  this  resolu- 
tion could  be  supported. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  my 
colleague  from  Mississauga  East.  I  have 
always  felt  a  deep  concern  for  the  interests 
and  the  rights  of  people  who  live  within  areas 
of  aircraft  flight  paths  at  busy  terminals  such 
as  Toronto  International  Airport.  Since 
September  1975,  when  I  first  became  the 
member  for  York  West,  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed  to  the  federal  government  my  con- 
cern and  dissatisfaction  with  the  noise  pollu- 
tion in  the  area  surrounding  Mississauga, 
Brampton  and  particularly  Etobicoke. 

Three  years  ago  I  proposed  three  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
port relating  to  noise  abatement,  which  in- 
cluded the  early  introduction  by  the  federal 
ministry  of  aircraft  noise  regulations  which 
would  require  the  retrofitting  of  aircraft  that 
are  noisier  than  the  comparatively  quiet  Lear 
and  DC- 10  aircraft.  I  also  proposed  that  a 
specific  indication  be  given  by  Air  Canada  of 
the  dates  for  the  retirement  of  its  noisier  air- 
craft, namely  the  DC-8  and  the  Boeing  707. 
Thirdly,  I  proposed  the  rescheduling  of  their 
take-off  hours  and  the  advancement  of  speci- 
fically restricted  times  for  take-offs  and  land- 
ings of  these  noisier  aircraft. 

Because  of  increased  fuel  prices,  airlines 
today  are  requiring  a  more  efficient  carriage 
of  more  passengers.  Also,  some  of  the  noisier 
aircraft  have  been  replaced  since  1975.  De- 
spite these  factors,  however,  there  has  still 
been  a  considerable  acceleration  of  noise 
pollution  at  the  Toronto  International  Air- 
port since  that  time,  and  it  is  only  now  that 
the  federal  Department  of  Transport  is  pre- 
pared to  admit  finally  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems, which  I  outlined  three  years  ago,  do 
in  fact  exist.  No  longer  can  they  ignore  the 
people  who  live  around  Malton  and  under 
the  flight  paths. 

The  federal  authority  is  today  being  forc- 
ed to  look  seriously  for  solutions  to  aircraft 
noise,  a  task  it  should  have  faced  years  ago. 
The  solution  to  noise  and  congestion,  both 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  is  not  the 
construction  of  a  fourth  runway.  However, 
the  solution  might  perhaps  lie  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  second  major  airport  at  an 
alternative  site. 
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In  1975,  I  strongly  opposed  any  further 
expansion  of  the  airport  facilities  at  Malton, 
as  did  my  government.  My  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  second  airport  at  Pickering  at 
that  time  were  several.  Perhaps  of  most 
significance  was  that  studies,  undertaken  at 
that  time,  demonstrated  that  the  Toronto 
International  Airport  was  operating  at  only 
68  per  cent  capacity.  At  this  time,  I  want  to 
read  into  the  record  a  Telex  from  the  former 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions, the  Honourable  John  Rhodes,  to  the 
Honourable  Jean  Marchand,  Minister  of 
Transport,  dated  September  24,  1975.  I 
want  to  do  this  because  the  member  for 
Essex  South,  who  is  noted  for  his  research, 
stated  that  the  provincial  government  backed 
away  from  the  Pickering  airport  because  it 
didn't  want  to  provide  the  services.  I  want 
to  read  into  the  record  the  reasons  why  we 
didn't  go  along  with  the  airport  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rhodes  stated  in  his  Telex:  "The  cab- 
inet today  directed  that  I  inform  you  imme- 
diately of  our  government's  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  the  federal  airport  at  Picker- 
ing. We  urgently  request  that  preparatory 
work  at  the  site  be  stopped.  This  decision 
is  based  on  the  understanding  which  we  had 
in  July  that  no  construction  should  proceed 
until  full  agreement  had  been  reached  be- 
tween our  two  governments.  No  such  agree- 
ment has  taken  place. 

"In  addition,  it  is  our  view  that  the  decline 
in  air  passenger  traffic  calls  into  question  the 
need  for  a  second  airport." 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  have  to  admit  it  was 
your  deal. 

Mr.  Leluk:  "For  the  same  reason,  our  gov- 
ernment is  opposed  to  any  expansion  of 
Malton  airport." 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  just  say  you 
made  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Leluk:  "I  request  a  meeting  with  you 
as  soon  as  possible  to  make  our  views  fully 
known  to  your  government." 

Forecasts  which  suggested  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  air  terminal  congestion  at  Malton 
were  put  into  question  because  airlines  were 
utilizing  larger  aircraft  and  were  beginning 
to  reschedule  flights  in  order  to  operate  at 
fuller  passenger  capacity.  There  was  reason 
to  believe  that  more  efficient  airport  opera- 
tion would  partially  balance  out  the  increas- 
ing use  of  Malton. 

Also  in  1975  Mirabel  was  receiving  much 
criticism  from  many  sources  in  Quebec  and 
the  federal  Department  of  Transport.  It  was 
felt  that  Mirabel,  an  airport  that  would  re- 
ceive minimal  use  in  terms  of  its  capacity 
and  one  which  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 


money,  was  at  best  a  long  shot.  Certainly, 
the  popular  feeling  was  that  Mirabel  was 
ahead  of  its  time. 

The  feeling  I  shared  in  1975  with  many 
others  was  that  a  second  new  airport  should 
be  built  to  service  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  The  island  airport. 

Mr.  Leluk:  —but  only  when  the  need  for 
this  development  was  firmly  established. 
Today,  I  think  this  need  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  reality. 

In  1975  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
port repeatedly  assured  the  residents  in  the 
area  of  Toronto  International  Airport,  both 
verbally  and  in  writing,  there  would  be  no 
further  major  expansion  at  this  site.  A  fourth 
runway  would  simply  not  happen. 

Plans  for  housing  developments,  such  as 
the  Cannard  site  project  abutting  the  airport 
and  thus  close  to  flight  paths,  were  partially 
based  on  such  federal  assurances.  The  Can- 
naTd  development  gained  approval  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  after  it  had  re- 
viewed the  noise  exposure  forecast  levels  to 
which  residents  in  the  proposed  site  would 
be  subjected. 

The  OMB's  decision  was  based  on  find- 
ings that  the  noise  exposure  forecast  read- 
ings were  within  the  discretionary  acceptable 
levels  of  30  to  35.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
construction  of  a  fourth  runway  might  well 
be  very  unfair  to  future  as  well  as  present 
residents  in  these  areas  close  to  these  flight 
paths. 

The  NEF  levels  are  a  relative  measure- 
ment of  decibels;  that  is,  comparative  noise 
intensity  and  not  noise  frequency.  Thus, 
while  increased  use  of  runways  may  not  in 
itself  push  noise  levels  beyond  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  accep- 
tability range,  I  can  certainly  understand  the 
aggravation  felt  by  residents  in  Etobicoke 
who  are  concerned  over  new  housing  pro- 
posals. The  threat  of  a  fourth  runway  is  a 
very  legitimate,  well-founded  anxiety,  not 
only  of  theirs  but  of  mine. 

The  very  fact  that  this  threat  has  been 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  Malton  residents 
for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  the  fact 
that  no  firm  decisions  with  respect  to  alter- 
natives to  increasing  airport  growth  are  being 
made  by  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
port, brings  two  questions  to  my  mind. 

Firstly,  why  aren't  the  federal  authorities 
more  definitive  in  their  approach  to  pro- 
viding alternatives  that  are  acceptable  to  the 
residents  of  this  province?  Secondly,  why 
does  the  province  seem  so  often  to  be  con- 
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suited  after  the  various  federal  studies  have 
been  conducted  and  after  the  fact? 

It's  time  the  federal  government,  responsible 
for  international  airports,  moved  to  initiate 
high-level,  open  and  honest  discussions  with 
this  government  on  this  very  important  matter 
that  affects  us  both. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Because  they  couldn't  get  that 
last  time,  that's  why.  Because  they  chickened 
out  on  that  Pickering  plan.  You  had  your 
chance. 

Mr.  Leluk:  It  was  the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  it  wasn't. 

Mr.    Kerrio:    You    had    your   chance.    You 
blew  it. 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Leluk:  I  cannot  accept  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  fourth  runway  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated.  I  believe  the  contingen- 
cy of  expanding  the  Toronto  International 
Airport  will  never  cease  to  exist  until  the 
federal  government  decisively  reopens  its 
investigations  into  the  present-day  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  new  airport  in  another 
location.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  wish  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  for  the 
resolution  proposed  by  my  honourable  col- 
league from  Mississauga  East. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  join  the  debate  on  this  par- 
ticular resolution.  At  the  outset  I  would  have 
to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  it  and  I  can 
explain  the  reasons  and  I  think  they  have 
validity. 

I  think  the  interest  and  involvement  of  the 
individual  members,  of  course  have  to  relate 
to  the  areas  they  come  from.  I  certainly 
expect  those  members  in  and  around  the 
areas  in  question  to  become  very  much  in- 
volved, in  order  to  at  least  make  a  showing 
to  the  people  they  represent  they  are  doing 
something  in  a  positive  way.  But  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
today,  some  of  the  very  significant  facts  that 
lead  up  to  the  problem  facing  us.  One  of 
them  is  extremely  poor  planning  on  the  part 
of  this  government. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  On  the  part  of  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Look  at  Mirabel. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  the  government  that  has 
control  of  the  land,  not  as  they  relate  to 
building  an  international  airport,  but  as  they 
relate  to  the  control  of  the  land  surrounding 
them. 

I  say  with  respect  to  the  member  who  is 
moving  this  resolution  and  to  those  people 
speaking  in  support  of  the  resolution  that 
they  are  attempting  now  to  undo  something 
that  might  very  well  not  have  faced  us  today, 
with  any  kind  of  reasonable  planning. 


We  haven't  even  stopped  building  the  air- 
port today.  You  can  go  out  there  any  day 
of  the  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  are  still 
constructing  that  airport;  they  are  still  pour- 
ing money  into  it.  The  fact  is,  we  are  build- 
ing one  of  the  finest  airports  in  North  Amer- 
ica, or  in  the  world  if  you  will,  with  every 
kind  of  convenience  that  goes  with  it;  the 
nice  hotels  immediately  adjacent;  the  arteries 
to  get  there — the  roads  are  still  under  con- 
struction. Now  we  are  going  to  decide,  after 
the  expenditure  of  such  fantastic  sums  of 
money,  that  we  are  going  to  leave  those 
aircraft  hanging  in  the  air  and  not  give 
them  another  strip  to  land  on. 

Well,  I  just  don't  understand  that  kind  of 
thinking  because  this  government  was  in 
complete  charge,  and  up  until  1975,  it  didn't 
even  have  to  ask  permission  of  the  people 
sitting  on  these  benches.  It  could  do  what- 
ever pleased  it  and  what  it  has  done  is  a 
very  bad  job  of  planning.  Now  it  is  coming 
back  here,  and  I  certainly  feel  very  sorry 
for  those  people  adjacent  to  the  airport; 
they  should  not  be  there. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  government  allowed  that 
land  to  be  subdivided.  It  gave  the  permits 
to  build  on  it,  and  there  they  are — and  now 
here  we  are  in  this  Legislature,  and  things 
have  changed  radically,  I  must  say. 

When  we  talk  of  fiscal  responsibility,  how 
could  their  government  begin  to  consider  the 
kind  of  expenditure  that  it  would  take  to 
move  this  whole  tremendous  complex  many 
miles  down  the  road  and  build  a  completely 
new  facility?  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  have  already  gone  through  that  experi- 
ence at  Mirabel  and  they  are  facing  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  What  government?  What 
government  is  that? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  They  have  moved  the  people 
outside  so  far  it  is  not  convenient  any  longer. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  government 
is  considering  the  very  same  thing  here. 

Now  alternatively,  there  should  be  a  STOL 
airport  on  the  island.  We  should  bring  people 
in  and  out  of  this  centre  of  Ontario  in  the 
most  convenient  way  we  can,  and  that  would 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure.  We  should  also 
do  something  in  Hamilton  and  bring  people 
into  that  area  so  they  don't  have  to  come 
through  Toronto.  But  it  has  been  Tory  think- 
ing for  many  years  that  everything  has  to 
come  through  Toronto  and  that  has  caught 
this  government  now.  Now  it  has  been  caught 
and  now  it  doesn't  know  how  to  get  people 
to  Hamilton  or  Niagara  Falls  or  somewhere 
else  without  funnelling  them  through  Toronto. 
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Well,  the  government  is  kind  of  stuck  now, 
It  even  turned  Pickering  down  when  the  offer 
was  there.  We  didn't  do  that  on  this  side.  The 
government  did  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  I  want  to  tell  my  friends 
opposite  that  I'm  not  upset  about  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  No,  no,  you're  not  upset. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Every  politician  at  one  time  or 
another  does  something  that  he  has  to  try  to 
squirm  out  of  in  the  best  possible  way— and 
the  Tories  are  really  squirming  right  now. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  should  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  never  squirm  out. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  the  member  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam suggests  to  me  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment —  he  has  said  the  federal  government 
has  made  mistakes. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  your  godfather. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  God  bless  him,  have  they 
ever  made  mistakes! 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  your  godfather. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  But  I  have  got  to  tell  him, 
when  one  makes  mistakes,  one  has  to  get  out 
of  it  in  the  best  way  one  can.  The  best  way 
is  not  to  decide,  with  all  the  worthwhile 
facilities  in  this  great  city  that  people  would 
like  to  visit— the  art  centres,  Exhibition  Park, 
Ontario  Place- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —and  the  Legislature,  watch 
the  great  orators  stand  here  before  the  public 
of  Ontario  and  expound  on  all  the  great  things 
that  we  are  about. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  hope  you  are  not  includ- 
ing yourself.  You're  second  best. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  we  are  going  to  do  those 
things,  if  we  are  going  to  centralize  them, 
and  then  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  people 
who  travel  to  come  into  a  central  location,  as 
close  to  downtown  Toronto  as  we  can  get 
them,  we  are  making  a  very  big  mistake. 

If  the  rest  of  us  who  grace  these  halls, 
acting  in  response  to  bad  planning  in  the  past 
and  in  an  attempt  to  appease  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport,  allow  just 
a  small  number  of  people  to  take  the  initia- 
tive and  change  all  the  plans  for  all  the 
citizens  of  Ontario,  we  are  making  a  very 
grave  mistake. 

I  suggest  that  it's  a  fine  airport,  in  place, 
with  the  facilities  that  go  with  it.  We  cannot 
change  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  now.  The 
fact  is  that  one  of  the  most  respected  people 
field  of  capital. 

in  the  field  of  capital  who  sat  on  the  govern- 
ment benches  had  to  get  out  of  this  Legisla- 
ture because  we  are  not  going  to  make  the 


budget  balance   for  this  province— and   they 
are  not  doing  any  better  down  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  right.  You  can  say 
that  again. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  people  of  Ontario  are  not 
going  to  allow  us  to  make  the  kind  of  deci- 
sion that  is  going  to  let  us  pick  up  a  multi- 
million  dollar  investment  and  move  it  30  or 
40  miles  down  the  road.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  allowed  to  do  that  any  longer.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  be  much  more  responsible. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Who  is  going  to  move  it? 
Nobody  said  to  move  it. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Who  suggested  that?  You 
should  get  your  hearing  fixed. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  many  cases  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  mistake. 
All  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  it, 
and  not  just  those  people  in  the  immediate 
area. 

With  respect,  I  understand  why  the  resolu- 
tion is  before  us.  I  understand  why  the  people 
who  supported  it  had  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Vince,  what  airport  are 
you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  minister  doesn't  have  to 
participate.  If  we  get  a  STOL  airport  down 
at  the  waterfront,  he  could  land  his  aircraft 
there  and  it  would  be  very  convenient. 

If  I  thought  there  were  extra  money  to  be 
expended,  we  could  build  a  tunnel  from  the 
foot  of  the  main  street  to  the  island  airport 
so  we  wouldn't  have  to  use  the  ferry.  We 
would  have  the  finest  facility  in  North 
America.  Planes  would  be  able  to  land  over 
the  water,  not  disturb  anyone  and  people 
could  drive  right  up  to  downtown  Toronto. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  For  nothing. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  the  kind  of  planning 
we  need— not  the  kind  of  planning  that's  re- 
flected in  this  resolution. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  understand 
the  motivation  of  the  member  for  Mississauga 
East  in  presenting  this  motion  calling  for  a 
freeze  on  the  building  of  new  runways  at 
Toronto  International  Airport.  He  is  respond- 
ing to  the  unhappiness  of  his  constituents 
who,  unfortunately,  bought  houses  which  are 
in  the  noise  zone  at  Toronto  International 
Airport.  Their  plight  is  real.  They  find  they 
cannot  enjoy  outdoor  living,  especially  in  the 
summer,  and  the  value  of  their  houses  has 
probably  been  reduced. 

But  in  feeling  compassion  for  these  people 
and  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  their  problem, 
we  should  not  neglect  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  situation  where  it  belongs.  We  know 
that  the  governments  responsible  for  these 
houses    being    built    in    this    area    are    both 
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the  Liberal  and  Conservative  governments  in 
power  in  Ottawa  during  the  period  and  the 
Conservative  government  opposite,  which  per- 
mitted through  its  planning  process  that 
these  developments  should  proceed.  These 
governments  should  all  be  sharing  in  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  those  home  owners  who 
have  been  afflicted  by  serious  noise  pollution. 
They  should  be  providing  assistance  for 
soundproofing  and  stricter  control  of  aircraft 
operation  and  design. 

The  motion  does  not  address  itself  to  this 
remedial  action  at  all.  Instead,  it  proposes 
only  one  solution  to  the  problem:  to  oppose 
the  building  of  further  runways.  This  kind 
of  motion  illustrates  what  I  consider  a  weak- 
ness of  many  of  the  motions  and  bills  which 
are  presented  in  private  members'  hour.  They 
deal  with  only  a  tiny  fragment  of  a  very  big 
problem.  They  deal  with  the  problem  only 
in  the  context  of  the  needs  of  the  members' 
constituents. 

The  motion  fails  to  give  consideration  to 
the  transportation  needs  of  all  the  residents 
of  the  province;  or  even  to  acknowledge  trans- 
portation decisions  should  be  made  in  the 
context  of  an  overall  transportation  policy 
for  the  province.  It  is  very  much  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  a  very  big  policy  question;  and 
that  is  why  I  must  oppose  it. 

I  also  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  member  for  Mississauga  East  can 
profess  to  be  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
the  present  residents  in  the  noise  zone,  when 
he  continues  to  support  a  government  which 
has  compounded  the  problem.  It  has  done  so 
by  authorizing  the  building  of  450  more 
dwelling  units  in  the  airport  noise  zone.  1  am 
referring  to  the  development  of  the  Can- 
nard  Investment  Company  Limited  which 
proposes  to  put  these  450  houses  within  610 
metres  from  the  centreline  of  the  main  run- 
wav  at  Toronto  International  Airport. 

Despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Centen- 
nial Community  Association  to  draw  the  noise 
problems  which  they  have  experienced  to  the 
attention  of  the  government,  the  cabinet  has 
refused  to  veto  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board's 
anoroval  of  this  development  or  even  to  ask 
for  a  new  hearing.  It  is  true  that  the  Etobi- 
coke  council  at  one  stage  also  approved  this 
development,  but  they  changed  their  mind 
after  they  studied  it  more  closely  and  asked 
the  cabinet  to  veto  it.  The  cabinet  has  re- 
fused to  do  so.  We  will  therefore  'have  an- 
other thousand  or  so  people  moving  into  the 
noise  zone  to  share  the  unsatisfactory  living 
conditions  which  this  motion  is  attempting  to 
alleviate. 

I  oppose  this  motion  because  it  is  no  real 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  residents;  also 
because   it  has   no  way   of  stopping  further 


housing   approvals  in  the  noise  zone  or  re- 
versing the  one  that  has  just  been  approved. 

I  submit  the  member  for  Mississauga  East 
is  battling  a  straw  man  when  he  asks  for  no 
further  runways.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  need  to  build  a  fourth  runway 
at  Toronto  International  Airport  for  at  least 
10  years.  The  Honourable  Otto  Lang  has 
indicated  he   sees  no  such  need  at  present. 

The  member  for  Mississauga  East  is,  I 
think,  using  out-of-date  projections  of  pas- 
senger and  cargo  demands.  I  challenge  his 
assumption  that  we  need  either  a  fourth 
runway  or  a  second  airport  in  this  area.  He 
does  not  seem  to  realize,  for  example,  that 
the  development  of  larger  planes  and  their 
operation  at  greater  load  capacities  has  en- 
abled the  same  number  of  people  to  be 
carried  with  considerably  fewer  flights. 

Secondly,  he  has  not  apparently  acknowl- 
edged that  fuel  and  other  air  travel  costs 
are  escalating  so  rapidly  that  the  demand  for 
air  travel  is  declining. 

Thirdly,  the  upgrading  of  the  Windsor  to 
Quebec  rail  service  is  taking  some  of  the 
traffic  out  of  the  short-haul  jets.  Finally, 
transportation  planners  are  beginning  to  look 
at  more  turbo-trains,  light  rail  systems  and 
improved  bus  services  as  a  better  answer  for 
trips  under  500  miles  in  southern  Ontario.  A 
little  more  action  by  the  Ontario  government 
to  promote  these  trends  would  make  the 
need  for  any  further  airport  expansion  at 
Malton  much  less  likely  and  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance in  time,  if  ever. 
[5:30] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  motion  for  an- 
other reason.  It  would  prevent  the  building 
of  a  new  kind  of  runway  at  Malton  which 
I  think  would  be  very  valuable,  although  the 
member  for  Brantford  may  disagree  with  me. 
What  I  am  referring  to  is  a  runway  specially 
suited  to  STOL  aircraft.  Such  a  runway  would 
reduce  both  noise  and  the  use  of  the  other 
runways,  because  the  STOL  aircraft  at  pres- 
ent being  developed  in  this  country  is  rela- 
tively quiet.  If  the  STOL  aircraft  replaced 
some  of  the  jet  flights  between  here  and 
Montreal  and  Ottawa  and  northern  Ontario, 
it  would  reduce  the  use  of  the  existing  run- 
ways and  reduce  the  noise.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  a  much  more  sensible  opera- 
tion than  stopping  the  building  of  all  run- 
ways. 

I  think  Malton  is  still  the  best  location 
for  a  STOL  service.  All  the  facilities  are 
there.  One  can  get  fast  public  transit  to  the 
airport  and  it  does  not  affect  the  parks  and 
other  facilities  on  Toronto  Island  and  add  to 
the  downtown  congestion  in  Toronto. 
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A  further  freeing  up  of  runways  at  Malton 
could  result  from  reducing  or  phasing  out 
the  private  aircraft  operations,  or  perhaps 
concentrating  more  of  them  at  the  island  air- 
port where  they  do  not  create  a  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,,  our  job  as  transportation 
planners,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  select  the  best 
mix  of  transportation  modes  for  all  the  resi- 
dents of  Ontario.  We  must  select  that  mix 
in  the  light  of  consideration  of  fuel  conserva- 
tion, pollution,  efficient  movement  of  people 
and  goods,  and  economy.  To  my  mind,  the 
motion  does  not  address  itself  to  this  respon- 
sibility, and  that  is  why  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Jones:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  share  in 
this  debate.  The  Toronto  International  Air- 
port is  within  the  boundaries  of  my  riding 
of  Mississauga  North,  and  I  echo  the  concerns 
expressed  by  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Mississauga  East,  and  as  expressed  in  this 
House  on  many  previous  occasions  by  the 
member  for  Mississauga  South  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  of  course  by  the  member  for  York 
West  (Mr.  Leluk),  who  entered  into  the  de- 
bate a  few  moments  ago. 

As  the  last  speaker,  the  member  for 
Beaches- Woodbine,  mentioned,  it  is  true  that 
the  federal  Transport  minister,  the  Honour- 
able Otto  Lang  recently  announced  that  there 
wouldn't  be  a  further  expansion.  However, 
as  my  colleague  the  member  for  Mississauga 
East  pointed  out,  the  fact  is  these  planning 
studies  keep  coming  forward  from  our  fed- 
eral government.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  as  members  for  that  area  feel  as  we  do— 
and,  indeed,  I  say  that  members  from  the 
rest  of  the  province  have  to  join  with  us  in 
supporting  this  resolution  if  they  do  really 
have  the  concerns  for  the  people  in  that  area. 

I  suggest  it  is  not  overkill  for  us  to  propose 
this  resolution  today.  I  heard  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Mam- 
cini),  and  later  those  of  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Kerrio)  and  I  appreciate 
some  of  the  comments  they  made.  But  I 
suggest  with  due  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
strayed  completely  off  the  topic. 

The  member  for  Essex  South  started  to 
talk  about  the  airport  proposed  in  Pickering 
and  suggested  that  we  were  proposing 
Pickering,  and  that  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissauga East  had  said  that.  I  didn't  hear  him 
say  that  in  his  debate  at  all. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Where  do  you  propose  it? 
You  tell  us. 

Mr.  Jones:  If  the  member  for  Brantford 
would  wait  just  a  moment  I'll  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  All  right. 


Mr.  Jones:  Now  as  it  happens,  the  resolu- 
tion proposes  none  of  those  things.  I  am 
sure  we  don't  have  to  read  it  again,  it  is 
there  in  front  of  you  the  members.  The  fact  is 
this  government  felt  the  expenditure  of  $400 
million  at  the  time  was  not  only  excessive 
but  was  premature.  The  members  heard  the 
member  for  York  West  point  out  the  studies 
of  the  federal  government  itself  showed  there 
was  only  68  per  cent  utilization  out  there 
in  Malton.  Also  the  new  wide-body  airplanes 
were  coming  on  line— the  L-lOlls  and  747s. 

As  the  member  for  Mississauga  East  said, 
there  has  been  an  increase  and  there  is  a 
projected  increase  of  passengers  being  han- 
dled through  the  airport.  However,  there  is 
actually  a  reducing  number  of  actual  flights 
in  those  heavy  passenger-carrying  airplanes 
and  this  is  brought  about  by  the  retirement 
of  those  smaller,  noisier  aircraft  that  just  a 
few  short  years  ago  used  to  predominate  on 
the  scene. 

I  live  under  the  noise-cone  out  there.  As 
I  say,  I  represent  the  area  that  encompasses 
the  airport.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
very  noticeable  that  the  wide-bodied  747s 
and  others  are  carrying  those  many  larger 
numbers  and  they're  doing  it  in  a  much 
quieter  way. 

The  member  for  Brantford  asked  some 
questions  as  to  where  we  propose  to  do  it. 
My  colleagues  who  discussed  it  touched  on 
some  of  those  suggestions.  I  think  the  first 
speaker,  the  mover  of  the  motion,  said  it 
very  clearly.  He  suggested  that  other  than 
the  normal  commercial  people  could  be  dis- 
persed into  certain  other  alternative  airports. 
For  example,  the  Brampton  Flyng  Club  have 
what  they  call  line  charges  or  anchoring 
charges  that  are  higher  than  is  the  case  at 
Malton.  So  there  is  a  concentration  of  those 
many  general-use  smaller  airplanes.  Certainly, 
the  prop-type  aircraft  don't  have  to  fly  in  and 
out  of  Malton.  As  the  mover  of  the  motion 
pointed  out,  studies  clearly  indicated  a  re- 
duction of  30  per  cent  of  the  airtime  if  that 
traffic  were  dispersed  to  some  other  areas. 

The  member  for  Brantford  got  way  off 
the  topic.  He  started  to  accuse  us  of  propos- 
ing to  wipe  out  Malton  airport.  I  don't 
know  where  he  ever  got  that  from  my  col- 
league's motion. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Are  you  Poing  to  have  two 
airports? 

Mr.  Jones:  He  indicated  my  colleague  wants 
us  to  lift  it  up  and  take  it  away  someplace 
else  and  take  away  all  those  jobs. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Do  you  want  two  air- 
ports or  one  airport? 
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Mr.  Jones:  My  colleague  never  said  that 
and  to  suggest  so  was  not  at  all  fair,  to  say 
the  very  least. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Oh  yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Jones:  He  never  proposed  that.  He 
recognizes  the  jobs  are  there  now  and  that 
jobs  will  come  in  the  near  future. 

There  was  a  suggestion  by  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  sitting  there  looking  innocent 
that  we  didn't  do  any  planning  over  here  in 
this  government. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  for  sure. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  want  to  tell  the  member  that 
there  sits  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  and  the  last  speaker  just 
credited  him  with  some  of  the  work  that  he 
has  been  doing  on  updating  the  Windsor- 
Montreal  line.  It  should  be  clear  to  the  mem- 
ber: he  knows  the  commitment  of  dollars, 
and  how  much  intercity  travel  presently  takes 
place  on  a  pretty  well  regular  daily  basis  and 
how  much  that  should  lighten  the  need  for 
increased  runways  at  the  present  moment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  flew  with  a  col- 
league from  each  of  the  opposition  parties 
yesterday  who  are  members  of  the  social  de- 
velopment committee,  and  we  checked  just 
how  long  it  took  us  to  go  to  the  airport  and 
fly  up  to  Ottawa.  As  we  were  checking  it  to- 
day, I  also  checked  how  long  a  STOL  flight 
would  take.  They're  very  quiet  as  you  know 
—the  technology  has  been  brought  round  full 
circle.  I  compared  what  it  would  be  leaving 
here,  rather  than  having  to  take  a  cab  from 
Queen's  Park  as  was  the  case  yesterday  and  fly 
to  Uplands.  It  was  something  like  110  minutes 
and  a  STOL  aircraft  would  put  vou  there 
in  105  minutes  with,  greater  efficiency  of 
travelling  time  for  the  people  downtown  who 
often  utilize  it,  and  also— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  When  we  build  the  airplanes 
here,  that's  the  big  thing. 

Mr.  Jones:  Right,  and  that's  exactly  what 
has  been  discussed  in  some  of  the  debates, 
so  let's  not  suggest  that  there  isn't  planning. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Bad  planning. 

Mr.   Jones:    One   of  the  speakers   said  we 

had  permitted  450  homes  to  go- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Diefenbaker  put  us  out  of  that 

aircraft  business  and  you'd  put  us  out  of  the 

STOL  business. 

Mr.    Jones:    —in    that    Dixie    runway   line. 

That  was  after  we  checked  with  the  federal 

government   and    they    assured    us    we   were 

able  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  For  once,  Vince,  you  are 
right. 

Mr.  Jones:  And  that's  the  municipality  of 
Mississauga  as  well. 


Mr.  Ruston:  Anywhere  else  but  not  in 
Mississauga. 

Mr.  Jones:  That  was  the  federal  govern- 
ment, I  will  just  remind  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  About  the  same  as  your  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Jones:  As  it  happens,  we  have  a  lot  of 
other  alternatives. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Somebody  else's  riding. 

Mr.  Jones:  As  has  been  touched  upon,  we 
can  go  to  STOL.  We  can  utilize  some  of  the 
other  airports  for  the  smaller,  lighter  aircraft. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 
All  you  do  is  talk.  Snow  has  been  talking 
about  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  just  finished  saying  what  the 
minister  has  outlined,  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  grow  up,  speak 
as  it  is  and  do  something? 

Mr.  Jones:  The  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
just  discussed  some  of  the  plans  for  trains 
between  Windsor  and  Montreal.  The  fact  is 
though  what  concerns  me  in  the  comments 
of  the  last  two  speakers  is  they  pretended 
this  government  doesn't  care  about  the  people 
who  live  in  and  around  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Jones:  In  fact,  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  and  it  is  so  unlike  the  member,  said 
we  have  to  consider  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince as  a  whole,  and  not  just  those  people 
who  are  close  to  the  airport. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Should  have  kept  them  back. 
Why  did  you  let  them  build  up  there? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  riding  under  the  flight  path  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  Minister  of  Education  re- 
cently not  only  agreed  to  but  insisted  that 
certain  insulation  go  into  a  building  under 
the  runway  for  primary  school  youngsters. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Who  put  it  there  in  the 
first  place?  Where  were  your  brains  in  the 
first  place,  to  put  a  school  under  a  flight 
path? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  proper,  it's  not  correct,  that  some- 
one pretends  we  don't  care  about  those  peo- 
ple because  that's  the  very  reason  thtis  resolu- 
tion is  in  the  House  today.  I  don't  know  how 
the  members  can  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right.  Anybody 
who  puts  a  school  under  a  flight  path  is  a 
damn  fool.  You  put  a  school  in  a  flight  path. 

Mr.  Jones:  The  fact  is  people  live  there 
and  those  of  us  who  bought  our  homes  there 
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didn't  for  a  moment  think  those  were  gulls 
flying  over  our  homes  when  we  bought  them. 
What  we  are  saying  today  and  are  asking 
the  members  opposite  to  join  us  in  saying  in 
the  endorsement  of  this  resolution  is  that  no, 
we  do  not  want  a  fourth  runway.  Secondly, 
all  the  facts  are  in  and  we  do  not  need  a 
fourth  runway  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Why  don't  you  say  you  don't 
want  anybody  else  in  Toronto? 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  what  the  member 
for  York  West  said.  He  said  he  wants  an- 
other airport. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don't  know  why  the  members 
hesitate  to  support  the  resolution.  It  is  clear. 
We  have  heard  it  from  the  municipality,  we 
have  now  heard  it  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  we  should  hear  it  from  this  Legis- 
lature, from  the  provincial  members. 

Mr.  Warner:  Land  transportation.  One  rail- 
way at  a  time. 

Mr.  Jones:  If  the  members  are  sincere 
about  their  concern  for  those  people  in  that 
area  and  have  any  common  sense,  we  have 
all  heard  why  we  shouldn't  have  a  fourth 
runway  there.  We  have  heard  the  airport 
manager  say  that  should  not  be  the  place  to 
have  it.  The  members  opposite  should  join 
the  member  for  Mississauga  East  and  sup- 
port him  in  his  resolution  rather  than  getting 
off  on  this  balderdash  about  wanting  to  move 
the  whole  airport  which  is  not  at  all  the  fact. 
It  was  never  mentioned  on  this  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Warner:  Want  to  budld  another  one 
though. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Oh  yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  The  honour- 
able member's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
urge  all  to  join  in  support  of  the  member 
for  Mississauga  East. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  the  very  short  time  I  have, 
I  want  to  say  to  the  member  for  Mississauga 
East  it's  really  dinner  pail  politics.  There  is 
no  intelligence  at  all  in  this  motion  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  should  know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Your  friend  here,  the  mem- 
ber for  York  West,  says  he  wants  another 
airport.  It  is  unbelievable  stupidity.  Such  ir- 
responsibility. It  is  a  resolution  that  is  going 
to  cost  us  a  billion  dollars.  They  are  in  a 
mess  over  there  now,  they  are  flying  by  the 
seat  of  their  pants  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Who  is  responsible  for  it? 


Mr.  Sargent:  They  talk  about  planning. 
What  the  hell  do  those  guys  know  about 
planning? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Who  got  us  into  the  mess? 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  $14  billion  in  debt 
and  they  talk  about  planning.  Now  this  guy, 
the  member  for  Missdsauga  East,  is  no  piker. 
He's  got  a  billion-dollar  resolution  here. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Saves  money. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  compounding  the 
mistakes  they  made  at  Pickering.  They  messed 
that  up  pretty  badly  there.  Now  the  member 
for  York  West  is  talking  about  another  new 
airport. 

Mr.  Warner:  Right  on.  Go  get  them,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communication  is  a  pilot.  The 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  is  a  pilot.  The 
member  for  Brantford  is  a  pilot.  We  know 
the  great  need  for  STOL  aircraft  in  this 
town  but  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications,  has  been  screwing  around 
here  and  talking  about  it  for  years.  He  does 
nothing  about  it. 

Toronto  is  a  city  known  across  the  world 
and  we  have  a  million-dollar  facility  down 
at  the  island  airport.  We  are  doing  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  sitting  there.  It  would  be  a 
fantastic  STOL  aircraft  situation  but  here  all 
they  do  is  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Turner:  Your  party  doesn't  want  it. 

Mr.  Pope:  Your  party  does't  want  us  to 
do  anything.   Make  up  your  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Does  Margaret  support 
you? 
[5:45] 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  whip  brings  in  a  motion 
like  this  and  it  is  going  to  cost  $2  billion 
and  those  fellows  are  going  to  support  it. 
No  wonder  this  province  is  in  the  hell  of  a 
mess  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Amen. 

Mr.  Turner:  No  money. 

Mr.  Gregory:  We  thought  maybe  we  could 
get  a  loan  from  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  can't  be  a  little  bit 
pregnant.  You're  either  pregnant  or  you're 
not  pregnant. 

Mr.  Pope:  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
runways? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  people  out  there  knew 
when  they  bought  their  houses  there  were 
aircraft  above  them.  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers opposite  the  first  thing  they  should  do 
is  get  intelligent  and  talk  to  their  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  about 
a  STOL  aircraft  setup  at  the  island  airport. 
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Mr.  Warner:  I  certainly  appreciate  that 
the  member  who's  introduced  the  resolution 
is  doing  his  best  to  try  to  represent  his  con- 
stituents who  have  a  serious  problem.  What 
he,  of  course,  should  have  told  us  was  that 
a  lot  of  those  serious  problems  which  the 
people  in  the  area  are  now  experiencing  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  poor  planning  of  this 
government.  It's  unfortunate  that  he  didn't 
underline  that  at  the  time  he  introduced  his 
resolution.  He  should  have  said,  "Members 
of  the  assembly,  I  am  forced  to  introduce 
this  resolution  because  my  government  does 
not  know  how  to  plan  properly."  That's  what 
he  should  have  said.  Instead  he  flies  the  flag 
for  the  Pickering  airport. 

Few  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  that  Pick- 
ering airport  was  the  subject  of  some  dis- 
cussion during  the  election  in  1975,  and 
that  the  threat  of  that  airport  was  sufficient 
to  arouse  a  lot  of  anti- government  feeling. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Where  is  your  member 
now? 

Mr.  Warner:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  Liberals 
supported  the  move  against  that  airport. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  only  got  elected  in  '75. 

Mr.  Warner:  Today  it's  a  little  different 
situation.  It's  nice  to  play  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  of  course,  Vince. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  NDP  don't  want  any 
airports? 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  unfortunate  that  the 
member  needs  to  resort  to  this  kind  of  reso- 
lution when  he  knows  full  well  that  proper 
planning  for  both  the  development  of  the 
area  and  the  development  of  the  airport 
facilities  can  be  facilitated  by  this  govern- 
ment, working  in  conjunction  with  the  fed- 
eral government.  Between  the  planning  pro- 
cesses that  need  to  be  initiated  by  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  responsibility  that  lies  with 
the  federal  government,  the  problems  of 
handling  increased  air  traffic  along  with 
housing  development  can  be  done  and  what- 
ever additional  runways  need  to  be  put  in 
can  be  accommodated.  That  can  be  done 
without  threatening  the  people  in  this  metro- 
politan area  with  another  airport.  We  don't 
need  another  Mirabel.  We  just  don't  need  it. 

If  the  federal  government  is  foolish  enough 
to  throw  away  money  on  a  Mirabel  airport 
and  not  properly  service  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  area,  that's  their  problem.  But 
don't  compound  it  here  by  trying  to  force 
an  airport  in  Pickering.  That  just  doesn't 
make  any  sense  whatsoever. 

Obviously  members  of  the  assembly  need 
to  defeat  this  resolution  and  in  so  doing, 
serve  notice  to  this  government  that  we  need 


some  proper  planning,  both  for  the  housing 
west  of  Metro  Toronto  and  for  the  airport 
facilities,  so  we  don't  waste  our  time  on  such 
a  needless  resolution  as  the  one  before  us. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  found  the  different  opin- 
ions very,  very  interesting,  but  I  found  it 
also  quite  astounding  to  hear  some  of  the 
remarks,  made  by  some  of  the  people,  com- 
ing from  the  oddest  places. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You're  pretty  odd  too.  The 
odd  one's  up  now. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  remarks  by  the  member  for  Brantford. 
I  guess  he  knew  I  would  be. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gregory:  The  member  for  Brantford 
pretends  to  be  so  interested  in  the  ecology 
of  the  province  and  he  continually  bleeds 
all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  cost  me  $17,000,  what 
do  you  mean  "pretends"? 

Mr.  Gregory:  He  is  a  bleeding  heart  about 
the  birds  and  the  bees  and  the  trees  and  the 
streams  and  the  flora  and  fauna  and  every- 
thing else,  but  he  doesn't  give  a  tinker's 
damn  about  people.  Not  a  damn! 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  wouldn't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  flora  and  a  fauna  if  you 
saw  one,  let  alone  a  people. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Gregory:  He  bleeds  on  as  he  did  over 
the  Elora  Gorge  and  he  talks  about  the 
money  that  we're  talking  about  spending.  He 
took  a  half  million  dollar  project  and,  because 
of  his  bleeding  heart  it  now  will  cost  $2 
million.  That's  what  he  does. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  fellows  always  want  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Warner:  You'll  be  popular  at  any  turkey 
fight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

DR.  ROBERT  McCLURE 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Nixon  has  moved  resolu- 
tion 3. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

TORONTO  AIRPORT 

The  House  divided  on  Mr  Gregory's  mo- 
tion of  resolution  29,  which  was  agreed  to  on 
the  following  vote: 

Ayes 
Auld,  Belanger,  Bounsall,  Brunelle,  Cureatz, 
Drea,     Eaton,     Foulds,     Gigantes,     Gregory, 
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Grossman,  Handleman,  Havnot,  Henderson, 
Hennessy, 

Johnson,  Jones,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Lane, 
Leluk,  MacBeth,  Maeck,  McCaffrey,  McCa- 
gue,  McMurtry,  Parrott,  Philip,  Pope,  Rollins, 

Rotenberg,  Rowe,  Scrivener,  G.  E.  Smith, 
Sterling,  Timbrell,  Turner,  Villeneuve, 
Walker,  Watson,  Welch,  Williams,  Wiseman, 
Ziemba— 44. 

Nays 

Baetz,  Birch,  Blundy,  Bradley,  Breaugh, 
Breithaupt,  Bryden,  Campbell,  Conway,  M. 
Davidson,  M.  N.  Davison,  Dukszta,  Eakins, 

Epp,  Gaunt,  Germa,  Hodgson,  Kerrio, 
Laughren,  Lupusella,  Makarchuk,  Mancini, 
McClellan,  McKessock,  G.  I.  Miller,  W. 
Newman, 

B.  Newman,  W.  Newman,  Nixon,  Norton, 
Peterson,  J.  Reed,  Riddell,  Roy,  Ruston, 
Sargent,  Stong,  Swart,  Van  Horn,  Warner 
-39. 

Ayes  44;  nays  39. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Pursuant  to  standing 
order  11,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  indicate  the  business  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  and  next  week.  We  are  working  on 
certain  assumptions  that  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  prorogue  by  Friday,  December  15,  so 
there  will  be  some  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  specific  days  on  which  bills  will  be  called. 

However,  tonight  the  House  will  take  into 
consideration  sessional  paper  245,  being  the 
report  of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee on  boards,  agencies  and  commissions. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  will  do  legislation 
and  we  will  consider  the  following  bills  in 
this  order:  Bills  103,  186,  191,  192,  194  and 


193.  That  is  a  change.  That  is  legislation 
tomorrow  morning  rather  than  estimates  in 
the  House. 

On  Monday,  December  11,  we  will  con- 
sider supplementary  estimates,  which  are  to 
be  tabled  tomorrow,  and  complete  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Econo- 
mics. 

For  the  remaining  part  of  the  week,  may  I 
indicate  when  the  House  will  sit  and  what 
legislation  will  be  considered?  As  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  the  House  will  sit  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Thursday  morning  and  afternoon 
and  Friday  morning,  if  required,  for  legisla- 
tion. The  following  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered: Bills  150,  195,  29,  the  rent  extension 
bill  which  is  yet  to  be  introduced,  199,  183 
and  70. 

The  House  will  also  sit  on  Wednesday 
morning  in  committee  of  supply  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. The  justice  committee,  the  resources 
development  committee  and  the  general 
government  committee  will  meet  on  Wednes- 
day morning. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  House  will  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
procedural  affairs  dealing  with  standing 
orders. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  I  might  take 
this  opportunity  as  well  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  155,  156  and  157.  (See  appendix, 
page  5791. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:04  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

SCUGOG  ZONING  APPLICATION 

155.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Will  the  Attorney 
General  table  the  legal  precedents  which 
allow  the  cabinet  to  veto  the  decision  of 
three  levels  of  government  by  order-in- 
council?  Why  was  this  done  in  favour  of  Carl 
J.  Rush  against  the  township  of  Scugog,  the 
region  of  Durham  and  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board?  (Tabled  November  23,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Section  94(1)  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act  provides  that: 

"Upon  the  petition  of  any  party  or  person 
interested,  filed  v/ith  the  clerk  of  the  execu- 
tive council  within  28  days  after  the  date  of 
any  order  or  decision  of  the  board,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may, 

(a)  confirm,  vary  or  rescind  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  order  or  decision;  or 

(b)  require  the  board  to  hold  a  new  public 
hearing  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
application  to  the  board  upon  which  such 
order  or  decision  of  the  board  was  made  .  .  ." 

An  application  was  recently  made  to  the 
divisional  court  to  challenge  the  authority  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  to  make 
the  order  in  favour  of  Carl  J.  Rush.  The  divi- 
sional court  decided  in  favour  of  the  validity 
of  the  order-in-oouncil.  Attached  is  a  copy 
of  the  divisional  court  decision. 

The  reasons  for  the  decision  made  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  were 
attached  to  order  in  council  278/78. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  Toronto 
weekly  court: 

Between,  Carl  J.  Rush,  Applicant  (T. 
Kerzner,  Esq.,  for  the  applicant);  and  the 
corporation  of  the  township  of  Scugog, 
Lawrence  S.  Malcolm,  Reginald  C.  Rose,  D. 
Crosier,  R.  Drew,  J.  Taylor,  N.  McLaughlin 
and  V.  Asselstine  respondents  (David  J.  D. 
Sims,  Esq.,  QC,  for  the  respondents);  heard 
November  1,  1978. 

Galligan,  J.:  Because  I  considered  this 
matter  to  be  urgent  at  the  hearing  I  gave 
leave  to  the  applicant  to  proceed  before  a 
judge  of  the  High  Court  pursuant  to  s.  6(2) 
of  the  Judicial  Review  Procedures  Act.  Be- 
cause of  the  same  urgency  I  feel  I  must 
decide  this  intriguing  case  at  this  time  with- 
out taking  the  time  to  give  more  elaborate 
and  detailed  reasons  for  judgment. 

I  think  I  need  deal  only  with  two  of  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Sims  in  his  ingenious 
argument.  Those  submissions  involved  the 
legal  validity  of  the  decision  of  the  Lieutenant 


Governor  in  Council  therein  referred  to  as 
the  cabinet).  If  the  order  is  valid  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  applicant  has  established  every- 
thing else  necessary  to  be  entitled  to  an  order 
of  mandamus  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Sims  contended1  that  because  of  the 
decisions  of  the  court  of  appeal  and  the 
divisional  court  respectively  in  Re  Cloverdale 
and  Etobicoke,  [1966]  2  O.R.  439,  and  Re 
Scarborough  and  Minister  of  Housing,  11 
O.R.  (2d)  723,  an  appeal  does  not  lie  in  this 
case  from  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board  under  s.  35(22)  of  the  Planning 
Act  to  the  cabinet  pursuant  to  s.  94  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act. 

He  developed  that  submission  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  An  appeal  under  the  latter 
section  may  be  taken  only  from  a  decision  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  In  this  case, 
since  the  official  plan  had  been  referred  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  by  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  because  of  the  language  of  the 
courts  in  Cloverdale,  (supra),  and  Scar- 
borough, (supra),  the  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  is  in  fact  the  decision  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  There  is  no  statutory 
power  given  to  the  cabinet  to  hear  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  that  minister. 

In  my  opinion  Cloverdale,  (supra),  and 
Scarborough,  (supra),  held  that  in  such  cases 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  exercises  the 
same  functions  as  the  minister  is  empowered 
to  exercise,  but  neither  of  those  cases  held 
that  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  becomes,  in  fact,  the  decision  of  the 
minister. 

In  my  opinion  the  decision  which  was  con- 
sidered by  the  cabinet  in  this  case  was  in  fact 
the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board, 
and  the  cabinet  therefore  had  statutory 
authority  pursuant  to  s.  94  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act  to  decide  the  appeal. 

The  next,  and  in  my  opinion,  more  serious 
challenge  to  the  validity  of  the  order  of  the 
cabinet  was  Mr.  Sims'  contention  that  it  was 
without  statutory  authority  to  make  an  order 
requiring  the  municipality  to  amend  its  zon- 
ing bylaw.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board  itself  had  that  power  (s.  35(22) 
of  the  Planning  Act).  However,  Mr.  Sims  con- 
tended that  pursuant  to  s.  94(1  )(a)  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act,  the  cabinet  has 
only  power  to  confirm,  vary  or  rescind  the 
order  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  which 
was  under  appeal. 

The  applicant  had  appealed  the  municipal 
council's  refusal  to  amend  the  bylaw  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  pursuant  to  s.  35(22) 
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of  the  Planning  Act.  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  which  had  power  to  direct  council  to 
amend  the  bylaw,  dismissed  the  applicant's 
appeal.  The  cabinet  allowed  the  applicant's 
appeal  to  it  and  made  the  order  which  the 
applicant  had  sought  from  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board,  i.e.,  it  ordered  the  respondent 
council  to  amend  its  bylaw  as  requested  by 
the  applicant. 

Section  94(l)(a)  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  Act  empowers  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  Council  to:  "Confirm,  vary  or  rescind 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  order  or 
decision." 

The  issue  is  whether  the  words  "vary"  or 
"rescind"  empower  the  cabinet  to  make  the 
order  which  it  did.  It  seems  clear  that  power 
to  "rescind"  probably  might  not  empower  it 
to  make  the  positive  order  that  it  did.  If  the 
cabinet  had  the  power  to  make  that  order  it 
would  only  have  it  within  its  power  to  "vary" 
the  order  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

While  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"vary"  as  used  in  s.  94  I  keep  in  mind  the 
caveat  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
s.  94  expressed  by  Lacourciere,  J.A.  as  he 
gave  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
court  of  appeal  in  Re  Davisville  Investment 
Co.  and  Toronto,  15  O.R.  (2d)  553  at  p.  557: 

"Section  94  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  Act  should  not  be  construed  restric- 
tively  as  if  it  involved  an  inferior  tribunal  to 
which  certain  matters  have  been  committed 
by  the  Legislature.  I  prefer  to  regard  the 
power  as  one  reserved  by  the  legislative  to 
the  executive  branch  of  government  acting 
on  broad  lines  of  policy.  There  is  no  reason 
to  fetter  and  restrict  the  scope  of  the  power 
by  a  narrow  judicial  interpretation." 

Mr.  Sims  suggested  that  the  right  to  "vary" 
connotes  the  right  to  alter,  modify  or  adapt  to 
different  circumstances,  but  does  not  give 
the  right  to  substitute  or  make  a  fundament- 
ally different  order  than  the  one  under  appeal. 
I  have  considered  the  meaning  of  "vary" 
contained  in  the  compact  edition  of  the  Ox- 
ford English  dictionary.  Among  the  meanings 
given  to  that  word  is  found  this  one  at  page 
3594— "to  set  at  variance".  Among  the  mean- 
ings given  to  the  word  "variance"  on  pages 
3591-2  are  "in  a  state  of  disagreement  or 
difference;  conflicting;  differing"  (underlining 
is  mine). 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  power  granted 
by  s.  94  ought  not  to  be  fettered  and 
restricted  by  narrow,  judicial  interpretation, 
I  think  the  ordinary  dictionary  meaning  of 
the  word  "vary"  enabled  the  cabinet  to  make 
an  order  that  conflicted  with  the  order  under 


appeal.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  word  "vary" 
has  a  sufficiently  broad  meaning  in  its  con- 
text, that  the  power  to  vary  includes  the 
power  to  reverse  the  order  appealed  from 
and  to  make  the  order  that  the  cabinet 
thought  ought  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

It  is  my  opinion  therefore  that  there  was 
statutory  authority  entitling  the  cabinet  to 
make  the  order  which  it  did.  In  my  opinion 
therefore  the  cabinet  order  is  a  legally  valid 
one. 

For  these  reasons  an  order  of  mandamus 
will  issue  directing  the  respondents  to  amend 
the  bylaw  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  dated 
January  25,  1978.  The  applicant  shall  have 
his  costs  against  the  respondent  municipality. 

SCUGOG  ZONING  APPLICATION 

156.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Will  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  supply  the  information 
which  cabinet  used  to  overturn  the  decision 
of  the  Scugog  township  council,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  region  of  Durham  and  the 
findings  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  to 
order  a  zoning  by-law  and  official  plan 
amendment  in  favour  of  Carl  J.  Rush? 
(Tabled  November  23,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  information  be- 
fore cabinet  was  the  petition  of  Carl  J.  Rush; 
the  OMB  reasons  for  decision;  the  reply  of 
the  Town  of  Scugog,  the  reply  of  the  regional 
council;  and  the  further  reply  of  Carl  J. 
Rush.  Order-in-council  278/78  reflecting  the 
decision  in  this  matter  was  approved  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1978.  Reasons  for  the  decision  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  are 
attached  to  the  order  in  council.  Copy  of 
O/C  278/78  attached. 

Copy  of  an  Order-in-Council  approved  by 
Her  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  dated 
the  25th  day  of  January,  A.D.  1978. 

The  Committee  of  Council  have  had  under 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Honourable 
the  Chairman,  Cabinet  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation wherein  he  states  that, 

WHEREAS  Carl  J.  Rush  had  filed  a  Peti- 
tion praying  that  the  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  made  on  the  14th  day  of 
April,  1977  (whereby  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  refused  an  application  by  Carl  J. 
Rush  for  an  amendment  to  the  Official  Plan 
to  the  Township  of  Scugog  (formerly  the 
Township  of  Reach)  to  permit  an  exemption 
from  the  terms  of  Section  3.10.C.  of  the 
Official  Plan,  and  refused  an  order  directing 
an  amendment  to  By-law  1886  of  the  former 
Township  of  Reach  to  reduce  the  minimum 
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acreage  requirement  from  50  acres  to  10 
acres  in  the  "A2"  Zone  and  in  each  applica- 
tion the  lands  affected  comprised  part  of  Lot 
1,  Concession  13  in  the  said  Township  and 
the  purpose  of  the  said  applications  was  to 
permit  the  construction  of  a  single  family 
dwelling  and  apple  orchard)  be  varied  or 
rescinded; 

The  Honourable  the  Chairman,  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Legislation  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  said  Petition  therefore 
recommends  that  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  94  of  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  Act,  R.S.O.  1970,  Chapter  323,  the 
aforementioned  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board,  dated  the  14th  day  of  April 
1977,  be  rescinded,  the  appeal  allowed,  and 
the  official  plan  and  by-law  shall  be  amended 
accordingly. 

The  Committee  of  Council  concur  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the 
Chairman,  Cabinet  Committee  on  Legislation 
and  advise  that  the  same  be  acted  on. 

Certified, 

Deputy  Clerk,  Executive  Council. 

The  following  was  approved  by  Cabinet 
and  forms  part  of  this  Order-in-Council. 

Wjien  the  land  was  acquired  by  Carl  Rush 
and  when  the  application  to  the  Municipality 
was  made,  the  Official  Plan  of  the  area  did 
not  prohibit  the  severance  provided  an 
amendment  was  approved  to  the  implement- 
ing restricted  area  By-law.  A  minor  variance 
which  was  approved  by  the  Lake  Scugog 
Committee  of  Adjustment  for  a  ten  (10)  acre 
lot  was  dated  prior  to  a  modification  of  the 
Official  Plan  and  this  prevented  the  severance. 
While  the  minor  variance  was  appealed  by 
the  Region  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
this  appeal  has  been  recently  withdrawn. 

It  was  not  disputed  that  the  parcel  of  land 
was    of    little    agricultural    value    and    the 


applicant  proposed  to  develop  it  for  a  resi- 
dence and  an  apple  orchard. 

COIL-TUBE  BOILERS 

157.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  Has  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Affairs  been  re- 
viewing or  will  he  review  the  question  of 
bringing  coil-tube  boilers  back  under  the 
Operating  Engineers  Act,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  provinces?  Will  the  minister  investigate 
the  costs  involved  in  converting  from  con- 
ventional to  coil-tube  boilers  to  ascertain 
whether  the  costs,  including  energy  and 
maintenance  outweigh  any  advantages  in 
costs  including  reduced  employment  for 
stationary  engineers?  (Tabled  November  23, 
1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  high  pressure,  coil- 
tube  boiler  was  exempted  from  the  act,  pro- 
viding it  had  a  water  content  not  exceeding 
75  gallons*,  on  the  basis  that  it  offered 
minimum  hazard.  Larger  units  came  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  As  far  as  the  minis- 
try is  aware  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
failures  of  a  hazardous  nature,  which  would 
warrant  reversing  this  exemption. 

I  do  not  propose  to  look  into  the  question 
of  conversion  costs.  This  is  entirely  the  con- 
cern of  users  of  the  steam  equipment.  They 
will  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  conversion  to  this  type  of  boiler,  and  in 
some  cases  this  may  lead  to  reduced  employ- 
ment for  stationary  engineers.  I  am  in  favour 
of  improving  the  employment  levels,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  requirement  for 
stationary  engineers  comes  from  the  act,  as  a 
result  of  perceived  hazards,  for  the  protection 
of  the  public.  If  there  is  no  risk,  there  is  no 
need  for  specially  trained  men.  The  act  is 
not  to  provide  an  umbrella  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  stationary  engineers. 

*  For  low  pressure  (15  pounds  per  square 
inch)  boilers,  the  figure  is  150  gallons. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 

AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

(continued  from  November  9) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion  for  adoption  of  the  November  9 
report  of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee re  boards,  agencies  and  commissions. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  im- 
portant occasion  for  the  members  of  this 
House  and  particularly  for  the  members  of 
the  procedural  affairs  committee.  I  think  that 
is  noted  by  the  packed  gallery  and  the  ample 
attendance  of  members  here  this  evening. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  start  off  by 
saying  how  proud  I  am  personally  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  work  they 
did  and  of  the  rather  minuscule  staff  which 
slaved  so  hard  during  the  summer  months  to 
prepare  committee  reports  for  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  to  give  us  the  kind  of 
background  information  we  needed1.  Frankly, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  I  have 
seen  staff  find  the  optimum  point  between 
trying  to  bury  the  members  of  the  committee 
with  paper  and  not  saying  anything  at  all. 

I  must  say  that  Peter  Johnson,  Graham 
White  and  Mary  Scraggs,  who  worked  on 
preparing  these  reports  during  the  course  of 
the  summer,  put  together  some  very  succinct 
and  very  apt  questions,  probed  the  members 
of  boards,  agencies  and  commissions  who 
were  coming  before  the  committee,  and  gave 
us  the  kind  of  optimum  staff  input  that  did 
not  dictate  to  the  members  where  they  would 
go  but  certainly  did  indicate  to  them  areas 
for  discussion  and  opened  up  avenues  which 
I  think  were  welcomed  on  both  sides  of  the 
table  when  we  got  to  the  hearing  stage. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  discussion 
about  boards,  agencies  and  commissions  in 
the  last  year  or  so— resolutions  in  this  House 
about  sunset  provisions  and  the  odd  news- 
paper article  about  the  number  of  agencies 
that  are  out  there,  what  they  do,  how  they 
do  them,  who  belongs  to  these  agencies  and 
whether  they  serve  any  conceivable  useful 
purpose  at  all— I  sensed  a  feeling  of  relief 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  people  who  came 
before    the    committee.     It    was    their    first 
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chance,  for  many  of  them,  to  explain  what 
they  did. 

If  I  could  start  off  by  generalizing  on  the 
findings  of  the  committee,  I  think  we  found 
that  there  are  a  number  of  people  out  there 
working  on  agencies  doing  an  extremely  use- 
ful job  for  the  government  of  Ontario  and 
for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

There  are  some  who,  without  question,  do 
not  know  why  they  are  there.  There  are  some 
who  challenge  their  usefulness  any  more. 
There  are  some  who  cannot  quite  give  a  good 
accounting  of  their  activities.  But  they  are 
in  the  minority.  To  generalize  v  I  would  say 
that  by  and  large  they  do  some  good  work. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  no  one— not 
one  member  of  our  committee,  not  one  mem- 
ber of  Management  Board  of  Cabinet,  nor 
the  people  who  did  their  study  in  June  1975 
—no  one  can  tell  you  how  many  agencies  are 
out  there  operating.  No  one  knows  for  sure. 
"Around  700,"  "over  700,"  "under  700," 
"about  300"— but  no  one  has  an  exact  num- 
ber. And  no  one  has  an  exact  amount  of 
dollars  spent  either.  It  is  an  interesting  piece 
of  business.  How  can  one  enter  fiscal  ac- 
countability when  one  doesn't  even  know  the 
bulk  number  spent?  It  becomes  rather  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  it  was  spent  wisely 
or  not  wisely. 

So  for  all  of  the  gossip,  rumour,  investiga- 
tion, committee  reports,  press  discussions  of 
agencies  in  Ontario,,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  myths.  It  was  the  job  of  our  committee, 
in  the  first  formal,  open  and  public  activity 
conducted  by  this  Legislature  as  a  body  in 
20  years,  to  try  to  sort  through  some  of  this. 
I  think  it  important  that  we  take  note  of 
some  of  those  things  that  I  passed  over  so 
casually.  In  my  mind  it  is  important. 

Almost  all  of  these  agencies  are  creatures 
of  this  Legislature,  not  particularly  always 
creatures  of  some  ministry  over  there,  but 
are  things  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  at 
some  point  in  time,  were  provided'  for  by 
various  bills  that  went  through  this  House.  So 
in  a  very  direct  way  sometimes,  and  some- 
times in  a  rather  indirect  way,,  they  are  re- 
lated to  this  Legislature  in  a  way  that  per- 
haps you  do  not  care  to  think  about,  but  I 
think  it  now  becomes  important  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this  kind  of  thing. 
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These  are  not  always  loose  contraptions 
put  together  by  some  ministry.  These  are 
almost  always  agencies  created  in  some  man- 
ner by  this  Legislature.  The  next  time  an 
act  floats  through  this  House  that  has  a  small 
clause  providing  for  some  advisory  committee, 
some  regulatory  committee,  whatever  that 
might  be,  I  think  it  would  do  the  members 
of  this  Legislature  some  good  to  pay  atten- 
tion. Then,  when  they  can  make  a  difference, 
rather  than  afterwards,  when  the  agency  is 
formed  and  functioning. 

So  I  caution  the  members  of  this  House  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  things  that  they 
create  and  to  feel  somewhat  more  responsi- 
bility for  that.  As  part  of  that  caution  I 
would  say  that  this  House,  not  a  government 
agency,  not  a  government  caucus  committee, 
but  the  members  of  this  Legislature  have  an 
obligation  to  review  these  agencies  on  a 
regular  basis,  to  see  that  the  information  on 
how  they  function  and  the  kind  of  money  that 
they  spend  and  the  kind  of  activities  that 
they  carry  on,  are  reviewed  by  members  of 
this  House.  It  is  the  members  present  here, 
particularly  in  a  minority,  but  even  in  a 
majority  government,  who  create  these  things 
in  some  form  or  other. 

We  could  have  made  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  agencies  that  are 
out  there.  We  chose  not  to.  We  chose  to  look 
at  a  cross-sample  of  them  to  see  the  different 
kinds  of  classifications.  That's  not  difficult  to 
do  because  there  are  all  kinds  of  studies 
classifying  these  groups  of  agencies  that  work. 
We  wanted  to  see  how  little  ones  function, 
ones  that  didn't  spend  very  much  money.  If 
you  look  at  the  committee  reports,  you  will 
see  that  we  looked  at,  and  had  interviews 
with  agencies  that  spent  somewhere  from  a 
minimum  of  $40,000  to  those  who  spent  in 
excess  of  $18  million.  Now,  that  is  quite  a 
cross-section,  and  that  is  what  we  looked  at. 

In  the  end,  we  established  our  own  priori- 
ties. We  said  that  the  first  thing,  the  most 
important  thing,  is  to  set  out  some  rationale 
for  how  these  things  are  set  up  and  how  they 
function.  So,  in  the  first  part  of  our  com- 
mittee report,  we  put  together  some  general 
guidelines.  These  may,  of  course,  be  open  to 
question  and  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  House,  but  I  think  what  is 
not  open  to  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  if 
you  are  going  to  set  up  an  agency,  no  matter 
what  name  you  put  on  it  afterwards,  there 
ought  to  be  some  reason  for  it  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. That  should  be  laid  out  clearly  in  the 
beginning  when  it  starts  up  and  should  be 
reviewed  regularly  thereafter.  The  members 
of  this  House,  in  particular,  should  play  some 
important  role  in  all  of  that. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  through  these 
recommendations  in  general,  because  I  think 
that  they  are  important.  The  first  one  is  per- 
haps the  most  controversial  one,  and  I  under- 
stand it  may  subsequendy,  this  evening,  be 
the  subject  of  an  amendment.  I  should  point 
out  to  the  members  of  the  House  that  at  the 
time  the  committee's  recommendations  were 
put  together,  there  was  no  objection  from 
any  member  of  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee felt  there  was  a  need  to  establish  a  pause, 
a  moratorium,  a  hold-it  period,  where  every- 
one sat  down  and  implemented  all  of  those 
things  that  other  groups  had  talked  about  for 
some  time. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  there  has  not  been  a 
shortage  of  discussion  papers,  analyses,  nor 
attempts  even  to  bring  these  agencies  into 
line.  There  is  not  a  ministry,  I  am  told, 
which  hasn't  made  the  attempt  to  bring 
agencies,  under  its  control  or  influence,  into 
some  semblance  of  order,  but  with  a  notable 
lack  of  success. 

The  Management  Board  of  Cabinet  has  at- 
tempted to  do  that  without  a  lot  of  success. 
The  government  has  had  a  government  caucus 
committee  to  do  that  and  frankly  I'm  not 
overly  impressed  with  what  it  did.  But  it  did 
do  something,  and  that's  important.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  we  were  simply  to  accept 
that  all  of  us— whether  it  be  members  of  the 
government  caucus,  or  the  members  of  this 
Legislature,  or  the  people  who  work  for 
Management  Board,  or  the  Management 
Board  itself,  or  the  individual  ministries  — 
were  prepared  to  say  "just  put  a  hold  on  this 
thing  for  a  while,  let's  look  at  it,  let's  imple- 
ment some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Management  Board's  study;  let's  look  at  some 
of  the  recommendations  from  the  govern- 
ment's committee;  let's  look  at  the  recom- 
mendations from  this  committee;  let's  see  if 
we  can't  put  some  perspective  on  all  of  this. 
Rationalize  the  process." 

It  seems  to  me  a  number  of  groups  in  and 
around  government  in  Ontario  over  the  last 
decade  have  attempted  to  do  that  but  because 
there  is  no  concerted  effort,  no  clear  direc- 
tion provided,  it  simply  has  not  occurred.  It 
now,  I  think,  is  incumbent  on  the  members 
of  this  House  to  provide  that  direction. 

Whether  or  not  the  members  choose  to- 
night to  accept  the  concept  of  a  moratorium 
or  whether  they  decide  to  set  that  aside 
does  not  bother  me  nearly  as  much  as  the 
concern  I  have  that  finally  the  government  as 
a  whole— not  just  the  governing  party  but  this 
Legislature— pays  some  attention  to  the  things 
it  creates,  decides  to  review  them  regularly 
and  to  put  some  common  sense  into  the  way 
they  are  set  up,  into  the  way  they  function, 
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and  when  they  cease  to  perform  a  useful 
function    that    we    simply    say    that's    over. 

If  members  choose  to  interpret  that  as 
being  a  sunset  provision,  that's  fine  by  me. 
All  I'm  arguing  for  is  that  whatever  this 
House  decides  to  do  it  should  not  do  it  sim- 
plistically  nor  unilaterally  because  many  of 
these  agencies  perform  a  useful  function. 
Some  don't  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  weed  out  those  who  don't  and  to 
provide  for  alternate  services  where  it  can 
be  done  in  a  better  and  more  efficient 
manner.  And  the  Legislature  should  encour- 
age those  agencies  out  there  who  do  a  good 
job  for  the  people  of  Ontario  at  minimal 
cost — and  there  are  several  of  those. 

We  look  for  a  number  of  things  in  setting 
out  the  general  recommendations.  We  look 
for  guidelines  on  the  number  of  members 
who  are  appointed  to  an  agency.  That  ap- 
pears to  be  nonsensical.  Despite  the  fact 
Management  Board's  own  paper  on  this  matter 
suggested  an  optimum  number,  we  see  all 
kinds  of  variations  out  there,  from  three 
people  on  committees  advising  ministries  to 
30  people  on  the  heritage  foundation's  board. 

We  found  some  interesting  things  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  circum- 
stances. Most  of  the  ones  we  looked  at  don't 
have'  anything  in  their  constitution,  bylaws, 
the  way  they  operate,  that  suggests  if  there 
is  a  conflict  of  interest  it  should  be  declared. 
That  should  be  a  recognized  thing.  So  we 
suggest  a  simple  policy  procedure  which  if 
implemented   will   alleviate   that   problem. 

I  would  caution  you  that  many  of  the 
agencies  out  there  are  operating  in  sensitive 
areas  where  there  can  clearly  be  a  conflict 
of  interest.  That  should  cease.  That  practice 
would  be  an  unthinkable  one,  for  example, 
for  the  members  of  this  House,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  a  municipal  council  or  for  the  mem- 
bers of  a  school  board.  So  we're  simply 
saying  provide  a  little  rationale  in  that. 

We  are  recommending  that  there  'be  a 
clearly  set  out  goal  for  the  agency  itself.  In 
other  words  before  you  appoint  people  to  it 
you  should  work  out  clearly  what  the  agency 
is  supposed  to  do.  From  that  point  on  you 
should  try  to  measure  how  close  they  have 
come  to  that  initial  goal.  For  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  them,  they  really  don't  know 
why  they're  there.  Perhaps  at  one  time  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  it,  but  there  is  not 
any  more. 

We  uncovered  a  little  recommendation  in 
the  Management  Board  paper  that  suggested 
there  should  be  a  thing  called  "a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding" — an  agreement  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  agency  to  do 
certain  things  in  certain  ways.  It  seems  quite 


a  sensible  idea  to  us  and  we  frankly  don't 
see  why  it  doesn't  apply  across  the  board. 

We  suggest  the  agency  should  table  annual 
reports  in  this  House — all  of  them.  A  little 
later  on  we  suggest  there  should  be  a  stan- 
dard format,  somewhat,  I  would  suggest, 
along  the  size  of  this  committee  report  which 
provides  the  members  with  information. 
There  aren't  any  pictures  and  that  might  pose 
some  of  the  members  a  problem,  but  it 
gives  you  why  the  thing  is  in  business,  what 
it  does,  what  kind  of  money  it  spends.  It 
should  be  a  simple  form  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  the  members.  We  simply  want  them 
to  table  those  reports  in  this  House  so  the 
members  can  be  aware  of  what's  going  on 
out  there. 

[8:15] 

We're  recommending  an  accountant  format 
be  devised,  of  a  standardized  nature  so  that 
the  members  can  quickly  review  how  the 
moneys  are  spent  and  how  they  are  allocated. 
We  found  an  amazing  array  of  methods  of 
accounting  for  themselves,  from  the  very 
sophisticated  to  the  virtually  non-existent. 

There  are  some  overlaps,  without  question, 
among  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  juris- 
dictions. We  are  suggesting  this  House  pay 
some  attention  to  sorting  that  out  where  pos- 
sible. The  expenditures  of  these  agencies 
should  be  subject  to  review  by  a  committee 
of  this  House,  namely  the  public  accounts 
committee.  These  agencies  should  be  listed 
in  the  estimates  book  so  members  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  raise  questions  about  them; 
they  are  not  now.  Several  of  these  are  house- 
keeping matters  which,  frankly,  do  not  do 
much  more  than  open  up  the  possibility  of 
a  review  of  these  agencies  by  members  of 
this  House. 

We  made  some  specific  recommendations 
on  agencies  where  we  had  done  a  small 
amount  of  investigation.  We  invited  them  in 
to  discuss  the  matters  with  the  committee.  We 
made  those  recommendations  and  we  think 
they  are  reasonably  sensible.  If  you  look  at 
them,  there  was  a  cross-section  of  some  14 
agencies.  While  I  would  place  the  priority 
on  a  general  set  of  guidelines  as  being  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  House  to  do  at 
this  time,  I  would  point  out  we  made  specific 
and  clear  and  rather  sharp  recommendations. 
We  recommended  three  of  the  14  agencies 
either  be  terminated  outright  or  reformulated 
in  some  way  or  other. 

We  had  some  who  came  before  us  who 
said  frankly  they  had  a  job  to  do  but  they 
had  no  powers  to  do  it.  The  Farm  Machinery 
Board  was  one  example  of  that,  an  agency 
which    had    some    good    interests    at    heart, 
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which  had  recommended  to  the  ministry  last 
January,  I  believe,  that  it  be  given  somewhat 
expanded  powers.  They  frankly  said  to  the 
committee  when  they  were  there,  that  there 
was  a  job  for  them  to  do  and  they  were 
anxious  to  do  it,  but  they  didn't  have  any 
staff  and  they  didn't  really  have  a  mandate 
to  do  it. 

What  we're  saying  in  that  instance  is:  Do 
one  of  two  things.  Make  an  obvious  choice. 
Either  provide  the  agency  with  a  role  to  play 
or  do  away  with  the  agency,  one  or  the  other. 
In  several  of  the  agencies  that  were  before 
the  committee  we  saw  things  of  a  similar 
nature  evolve.  Once  upon  a  time  perhaps  their 
role  had  been  clear;  it's  no  longer  clear. 
Where  there  were  things  they  wanted  to  do 
on  occasion,  they  were  prevented  from  doing 
them  because  they  didn't  really  have  a  man- 
date from  anybody  to  do  them.  If  that's  the 
case,  then  in  my  view  and  in  the  view  of  the 
committee,  you  either  make  the  agency  func- 
tional or  you  do  away  with  it.  That's  the 
choice. 

We  found  a  variety  of  responses  to  the 
agencies.  Let  me  leave  the  members  with  a 
couple  of  things  on  that  aspect  of  it.  We 
looked  at  two  agencies  in  particular:  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
and  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  both 
large  spenders  with  large  budgets. 

It  was  the  committee's  view  that  in  terms 
of  our  resources  for  research  and  investiga- 
tion we  weren't  quite  prepared  to  have  one 
researcher— which  is  what  we  had— take  on 
the  kind  of  research  mountain  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  has  at  its  disposal.  That  was  not 
exactly  a  reasonable  battle  to  take  on.  But 
certainly  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  well- 
equipped  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  ongoing 
examination  of  how  that  institute  is  set  up, 
firstly,  and  whether  it  succeeds  at  its  original 
mandate,  and  whether  it  now  serves  a  useful 
function  in  this  province  of  ours  or  whether 
the  functions  now  carried  on  by  the  institute 
for  studies  in  education  would  be  better 
served  if  they  were  carried  out,  for  example, 
by  the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  terms  of  the  Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion, once  again  we  found  much  the  same 
thing.  There  is  a  need  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  conduct  a  thorough,  ongoing  exa- 
mination with  professional  opinion  offered 
from  its  own  staff  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
agency  now  provides  as  useful  a  service  as 
can  be  provided  to  the  people  of  Ontario  in 
that  form.  Should  the  form  be  changed? 
Should  alterations  be  made  which  indicate 
some  of  its  functions  would  be  taken  on  in 
part  by  the  ministry  and  in  part  perhaps  by 


hospitals  and  in  part  by  other  agencies?  Are 
we  content  that  it  now  succeeds  at  doing 
what  its  mandate  suggests  it  should  do,  that  is 
identify  various  forms  of  addictive  ingredients 
or  drugs  or  alcohol  or  tobacco  or  whatever 
it  might  be? 

Frankly,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation,  we  found 
some  drifting  on  their  part.  Having  done  the 
pure  research  some  time  ago  and  not  being 
terribly  successful  in  getting  implementation, 
they  too  had  then  begun  the  political  process 
of  contacting  the  members,  making  sure  the 
members  had  read  their  reports  and  were 
aware  of  what  they  did.  They  were  not  ter- 
ribly convinced  among  themselves  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  their  direction  should  be. 

Perhaps  that's  simply  an  indication  that  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  and  OISE 
are  two  agencies  in  Ontario  that  have  grown 
to  a  substantial  budget,  that  have  the  expertise 
on  their  own  staff  to  fight  the  good  fight,  that 
are  now  into  public  relations,  that  are  able 
to  provide  research  reports  on  innumerable 
topics  and  that  communicate  and  circulate 
their  information  throughout  Ontario.  In  ef- 
fect, those  two  agencies  are,  without  question, 
larger  than  some  of  our  ministries,  with  more 
staff  and  a  larger  budget,  and  have  the  poten- 
tial at  least  of  doing  very  good  things.  It  is  a 
judgment  call  as  to  whether  or  not  they  suc- 
ceed at  that. 

Let  me  move  to  a  couple  of  other  areas 
that  I  would  like  to  touch  on  quickly.  The 
government  had  set  up  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  an  agencies  review  committee.  It  was 
part  of  our  concern  initially  that  there  might 
be  some  conflict  between— 

Mr.  Mancini:  That  was  before  the  member 
for  London  South  (Mr.  Walker)  had  a  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Just  call  us  the  hatchet. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  —the  work  of  the  procedural 
affairs  committee  and  this  committee.  We  met 
with  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  he  assured 
us  that  he  would  attempt  to  straighten  out 
the  lines  of  communication. 

I  must  admit  I  am  not  overwhelmed  by 
that  report.  It's  not  that  I  deny  that  a  good 
effort  was  made  or  that  some  decisions  were 
taken  which  should  not  have  been  taken. 
I  am  simply  saying  it's  unfortunate  that  the 
work  of  that  committee  was  not  tabled  in 
this  House  and  that  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee will  not  directly  be  debated  in  this 
House.  That  committee  was  done  within  the 
government  caucus— and  I  respect  their  right 
to  do  so— and  it  was  tabled  with  the  press, 
as  opposed  to  with  the  members  of  this 
House.  Again,  I  respect  their  right  to  do  so, 
but  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  useful 
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had  it  been  a  committee  of  this  Legislature 
and  had  it  reported  here. 

I  looked,  with  some  sadness,  very  carefully 
over  the  list  of  agencies  which  they  purport 
now  to  terminate.  I  find  that  there  are  few 
in  there  that  would  not  have  been  terminated 
at  any  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  few 
that  haven't  already  been  dead  for  a  year 
and  a  half  or  so  right  now  and  were  dead 
when  that  committee  started  up  its  job.  In 
my  mind,  I  never  got  much  joy  from  shoot- 
ing live  birds,  let  alone  dead  birds.  I  express 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  that  com- 
mittee in  terms  of  their  technique  but  not 
in  terms  of  their  objective. 

They  can't  say,  although  I  suspect  some 
members  will,  that  they  have  eliminated  43 
agencies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  How  many  have  you 
recommended? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  would  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers present  that  if  they  omit  or  do  away 
with  43  agencies  that  are  already  dead  and 
buried,  they  haven't  done  anybody  much  of 
a  service.  I'll  be  more  impressed  when  the 
government  review  committee  gets  around  to 
OISE,  when  it  decides  to  take  on  the  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation  and  when  it  de- 
cides to  take  on  some  very  live  and  active 
agencies  in  this  province  and  makes  me  an 
evaluation  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  We  are  looking  forward 
to  that. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  am  not  singularly  impressed 
by  the  death  or  demise  of  the  pregnant  mare 
urine  board.  That  doesn't  overwhelm  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Do  we  have  your  sup- 
port for  the  abolition  of  OISE? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  biggest  single  asset  in 
here  is  the  recommendation  to  do  away  with 
the  North  Pickering  Development  Corpora- 
tion, an  agency  which  hasn't  met  in  about  a 
year  and  which  has  money  in  the  bank,  but 
really  hasn't  done  anything  and  with  respect 
to  which  we  already  passed  an  act  this  week 
dealing  with  it.  I  find  the  work  good  in  the 
sense  that  some  attempt  was  made.  I  think 
it  could  have  been  much  better.  That  would 
be  my  plea  in  that  regard. 

Whether  we  saved  a  great  deal  of  money 
or  not  is  certainly  open  to  question.  I  noticed 
that  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  for  ex- 
ample, started  out  by  saying  in  Kirkland 
Lake  to  the  New  Liskeard  Kiwanis  Club  that 
we  would  save  $2  million.  That's  according 
to  the  North  Bay  Nugget  of  October  3.  By 
the  time  he  got  down  to  Toronto  and  talked 
to  the  Toronto  Star  on  October  5,  we  were 
down   to  saving  $1   million.   By  the  time  it 


got  around  to  December  1,  he  told  the  Globe 
and  Mail  we  would  save  $800,000. 

I  appreciate  that  in  all  of  this  review  we 
will  indeed  save  some  money.  That  is  in  it- 
self a  useful  exercise.  But  the  most  useful 
exercise  is  to  establish  that  we  will  no  longer 
have  agencies  in  this  province  that  don't 
know  why  they're  there,  don't  know  what 
they're  doing  and  don't  perform  a  useful 
function  for  anybody.  When  we  get  to  the 
point  when  agencies  in  existence  in  Ontario 
serve  a  useful  function,  we  all  know  what 
it  is,  we  all  know  what  they  do  and  we  all 
know  how  they  spend  their  money,  then  we 
will  have  succeeded  in  creating  agencies  that 
serve  a  purpose  and  that  are  useful  to  this 
Legislature  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  cover  a  couple  of  other  matters 
I  think  are  important.  I  want  to  deal  with  a 
paper  that  was  done  on  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions  in  the  government  of  Ontario 
by  the  management  policy  division  of  the 
Management  Board  secretariat  in  June  1974. 

I  have  a  copy  of  that.  Many  members  of 
the  House  have  read  that.  I  wish,  I  really 
wish,  that  in  June  of  1974,  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  study  were  imple- 
mented. Surely  in  the  time  from  June  1974 
to  December  1978  there  was  ample  time  to 
do  it.  In  our  discussions  with  Management 
Board  staff,  they  indicated  to  us  how  difficult 
it  is  to  deal  with  other  ministries;  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  take  something  out  of  business 
or  to  alter  its  form  or  format,  once  it  has 
been  established. 

That  may  well  be  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem that  this  House  faces.  There  is  a  need' 
to  take  on,  not  those  agencies  that  are  al- 
ready dead  or  dying  on  the  vine,  but  those 
that  are  still  out  there  collecting  public 
moneys  and  serving  no  useful  purpose.  I  note 
for  example,  from  this  report  tabled  with 
the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet,  and  one 
would  think  you  can't  go  much  higher  than 
than,  that  they  have  not  been  successful  in 
implementing  that  report.  I  note  with  great 
interest  the  review  agencies  set  up  in  some 
ministries  but  not  in  others.  And  I  have  re- 
viewed with  some  interest  the  success  some 
ministries  seem  to  have  had  in  amalgamating 
things,  in  putting  together  agencies  which 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

I  note,  with  great  disdain,  the  failure  of 
other  ministries  who  have,  and  we  saw  them 
before  the  committee  and  you  can  read  the 
Hansards  of  the  committee  work  if  you  like 
to  pick  up  the  details  on  this,  agencies  set 
up  and  when  they  came  before  the  com- 
mittee they  really  didn't  know  why  they 
were  in  business.  The  people  who  did  the 
work  were  ministry  staff.  The  people  in  the 
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agency,  in  many  cases,  knew  who  they  were 
and  knew  they  were  fine  people,  but  they 
didn't  really  know  what  they  did. 

So  in  effect,  all  of  the  things  put  down  in 
this  study,  which  was  put  to  Management 
Board  in  June  1974,  were  true.  They  didn't 
know  why  they  were  there;  they  didn't  know 
how  they  functioned.  In  effect,  the  function 
often  turned  out  to  be  one  civil  servant  al- 
ready employed  by  the  ministry  doing  that 
job.  The  whole  idea  of  an  agency  to  go  with 
that  was  completely  extraneous.  They  ad- 
mitted that.  I  think  that  is  sad  when  a  gov- 
ernment gets  to  the  point  where  it  is  so 
large,  so  complex,  that  it  can't  even  bring  its 
own  house  in  order. 

Every  one  of  us,  from  the  Management 
Board,  to  people  who  work  there,  to  our 
committee,  to  the  committee  set  up  by  the 
government  caucus,  I  think  is  pleading  for 
much  the  same  thing.  We  would  like  a 
little  sanity  to  prevail.  We  would  like  to  see 
a  common  set  of  guidelines;  some  rules  laid 
out  and  followed. 

They  are  simple  matters.  They  are  not 
difficult  things.  If  the  government  sets  up 
agencies  from  this  point  on,  they  will  be 
very  easy  to  implement  at  that  point.  You  will 
simply  say  that  any  new  agency  you  set  up 
to  regulate,  whatever  its  function  might  be, 
will  follow  these  guidelines  for  keeping  its 
accounts.  They  will  report  to  the  House 
annually  so  the  members  can  keep  track  of 
what  is  going  on  out  there.  They  will  be 
subject  to  regular  review  by  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature,  or  committees  within  the 
ministry,  or  both.  It  will  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  supposed  to  do  in  the 
first  instance.  You  will  draw  up  that  under- 
standing and  formalize  it  and  have  an  agree- 
ment between  the  ministry  and  the  agency 
so  we  no  longer  have  agencies  that  really 
don't  know  why  they  are  in  business. 

The  basic  purposes,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
many  instances  have  been  lost.  No  group- 
not  the  agency,  not  the  ministry,  not  the 
government,  not  this  Legislature— knows  why 
it  is  there  any  more,  nor  what  it  does  or 
whether  what  it  does  is  useful  or  not. 

I  think  that  certainly  is  an  extremely  sad 
state  of  affairs.  Whether  it's  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council  giving  grants  to  people  outside 
Ontario— which  we  found  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  it  is  our  recommendation  that  it 
simply  stop  doing  that— or  whether  it's  an 
advisory  committee  of  this  government  giv- 
ing research  money  to  itself,  so  you  get  the 
rather  unusual  situation  of  five  or  six  people 
sitting  around  in  a  room  deciding  which  one 
will  get  research  money  from  the  government 


to  go  off  and  do  what  they  would  like  to  do 
—any  aspect  of  that  is  open  to  investigation. 
[8:30] 

I  want  to  close  by  simply  saying  to  the 
members  of  this  House  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  around  this  Legislature 
who  have  had  a  kick  at  this  cat.  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet  has  had  a  shot  at  it. 
The  government  has  set  up  a  committee  on 
its  own— and  I  express  my  reservations  not 
about  what  the  committee  attempted  to  do, 
but  about  the  way  in  which  that  committee 
functioned.  This  committee,  the  procedural 
affairs  committee,  has  set  about  to  do  that. 
This  Legislature,  this  evening,  will  be  a 
further  part  in  that  process. 

I  make  the  plea  that,  for  once,  we  lay 
down  our  differences  and  decide  that  there 
is  no  sense  in  perpetuating  agencies  which 
are  of  no  conceivable  useful  purpose  and  that, 
for  once,  we  unite  to  see  if  we  cannot 
rectify  the  situation. 

We  have  put  together  some  specific  re- 
commendations on  specific  agencies,  because 
that  was  our  job.  I  admit  outright  that  ours 
was  not  a  perfect  process,  but  it  was  an  open 
one.  It  was  one  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  accountability  in  it.  Perhaps  what  is  most 
important  of  all,  we  tried  to  do  it  with  a 
sense  of  fairness  so  that  those  agencies  which 
were  called  before  the  committee  had  their 
chance  to  say  what  they  wanted  to  say— to 
express  their  point  of  view.  We  happen  to 
think,  from  our  committee's  point  of  view, 
that  that  is  an  extremely  important  thing  to 
have  in  place,  that  you  know  precisely  what 
you're  doing  and  that  you  talk  to  the  people 
who  will  be  most  directly  affected. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  com- 
ments on  this  particular  committee  report, 
it  would  be  my  view  that  the  most  important 
set  of  recommendations  is  the  general  re- 
commendations. I  am  quite  happy,  quite 
frankly,  to  have  the  government  go  behind 
closed  doors  and  take  all  of  the  dead  dodo 
birds  off  the  line  and  do  away  with  them. 
I  am  not  suggesting  the  government  will  do 
anything  that  is  much  good,  but  if  it  wants 
to  clear  out  that  closet  by  itself,  in  private, 
please  go  to  it.  The  government  is  more  than 
welcome  to  that  task.  I  am  suggesting  that 
more  important  than  that  is  to  lay  out  a 
rationale  for  what  they  are  and  how  they 
function,  and  to  do  that  openly  and  pub- 
licly. 

In  my  view,  the  report  of  the  procedural 
affairs  committee  begins  that  process.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  definitive.  Certainly  definitive 
reports  have  been  done  before,  with  no  suc- 
cess.  But  there  is  a  need  to  become  active 
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in  the  field,  to  be  co-ordinating  and  to  make 
those  agencies  responsible  to  the  members  of 
this  Legislature. 

As  a  final  proviso,  I  want  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  to  be  more  aware  of  what 
they  are  doing  and  of  the  fact  that,  without 
question,  these  agencies  do  spend  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars.  If  that  performs  a  useful 
function  in  our  society,  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jections from  any  side  of  the  House.  But 
when  they  do  not,  or  when  it  appears  that 
function  is  not  clear — and  that  certainly 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  a  number  of  the 
ones  we  looked  at — when  no  one  involved  in 
the  process  is  sure  of  why  they  are  there 
or  what  they  are  up  to  these  days,  then  that 
is  wrong. 

There  should  be  a  strong  measure  of  ac- 
countability brought  into  the  process.  There 
should  be  a  strong  measure  of  rationality 
inserted  into  the  process.  There  should  be  an 
ongoing  review.  Whether  that  is  done  by 
procedural  affairs  or  some  other  committee 
of  this  House,  it  matters  not  to  me;  so  long 
as  the  House  itself  is  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  and  conducts  that  review. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  exclusionary.  It  is  quite 
kosher  in  my  book  that  the  government  cleans 
its  own  house  or  puts  it  all  in  order  in  private, 
behind  closed  doors.  It  can  issue  all  the  press 
releases  it  wants  to;  it  can  do  it  in  any  format 
it  wants;  all  I'm  saying  is,  do  it;  then,  after 
that  point,  see  that  we  clean  up  the  act.  The 
process  is  probably  far  more  important  than 
the  specifics  that  are  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
there  may  be  those  who  would  be  disap- 
pointed that  the  committee  took  this  partic- 
ular tack,  and  there  are  those  in  this  House 
who  might  like  to  see  a  committee  report 
come  in  like  this  which  says:  "We  want  to 
do  away  with  765  agencies.  Pow!"  It  would 
be  my  respectful  presentation  that  that  is  not 
a  sensible  approach  to  it. 

It  is  relevant,  of  course,  that  useless  agen- 
cies be  done  away  with,  but  this  should  not 
be  a  numbers  game  or  a  witchhunt.  It  is 
meant  to  be  a  process  whereby  the  members 
of  the  House  play  a  rational  role  tin  assessing 
whether  or  not  these  agencies  serve  a  useful 
purpose  and  to  see  that  in  the  future  we 
do  not  continue  to  perpetuate  a  system  that 
has  obviously  gone  amok.  We  provide  that 
rationale,  I  think,  in  this  committee  report, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  comments  of  other 
members  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
this  report.  The  member  for  Oshawa  has 
given  a  good  summary  of  the  events  of  the 


committee  and,  I  think,  in  most  aspects  has 
been  fair  in  his  commentary.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  him — and  I  think  he  knows 
this  also — that  many  of  the  recommendations 
that  it  has  proposed  in  1974  have  been 
adopted  by  this  government. 

I  know  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  probably  not  one  of  those  to  which  he  is 
referring,  but  I  would  like  to  report  to  him 
that  that  commission  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  60  years  ago  from  tonight.  They 
are  having  a  little  celebration,  and  rightly 
so.  I  am  sure  the  member  would  agree  that 
some  people  would  say  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  set  up  to  take  patronage 
out  of  the  system.  He  might  not  quite  agree 
with  that,  but  we  will  leave  that  up  to  his 
judgement. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  steps 
that  the  government  has  taken  to  ensure  that 
an  appropriate  level  of  control  is  maintained 
over  the  government  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions.  As  this  House  is  aware,  there 
are  approximately  300  agencies  or  groups  of 
agencies  to  which  the  government  appoints 
one  or  more  of  the  members.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  reductions  announced 
last  week  by  my  colleague,  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  ( Mr.  Wiseman ) . 

These  agencies  are  very  diverse.  They  vary 
in  size  from  Ontario  Hydro  with  thousands 
of  employees  and  a  budget  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  some  advisory  committees  which 
have  no  staff  and  expend  little  or  no  govern- 
ment funds.  Some  are  very  active  and  others 
meet  only  on  demand.  Some  are  self-financing 
while  others  are  fully  or  partly  funded  from 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  members  of  this 
House  that  the  overall  management  of  agen- 
cies is  a  complex  issue  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  simple  set  of  guidelines  which 
applies  to  all  agencies.  The  establishment 
of  guidelines  and  other  initiatives  that  have 
been  or  are  being  taken  by  the  government 
have  kept  this  in  focus. 

There  are  five  areas  which  I  should  like 
to  touch  on  tonight:  Management  Board's 
policy  on  agencies,  Management  Board's  con- 
trol over  the  remuneration  of  government 
appointed  members,  the  effect  of  the  esti- 
mates and  MBR  processes,  the  agency  review 
committee  and  the  government's  deregulation 
program. 

In  the  Management  Board's  policy  on  agen- 
cies, one  of  the  significant  steps  we  have 
taken  is  to  develop  an  agency  policy.  This 
policy  delineates  the  extent  to  which  the 
government's  administrative  and  financial 
policies  and  procedures  apply  to  its  agencies. 
The  policy,  which  is  proving  to  be  particu- 
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larly  useful  in  the  ongoing  management  of 
the  government's  agencies,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Management  Board  and  is  published 
in  the  government's  manual  of  administration. 
In  essence,  all  agencies  or  groups  of  agencies 
which  either  expend  government  funds  or 
are  of  a  commercial  self-financing  nature 
have  been  allocated  to  one  of  three  schedules. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 40  agencies  which  neither  receive  pro- 
vincial funds  nor  have  a  significant  relation- 
ship with  the  government,  other  than  the 
appointment  of  some  members.  These  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers  of  Ontario  and  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada,  are  not  included  in  the  policy. 
The  three  schedules  to  which  all  other  agen- 
cies are  allocated  define  varying  degrees  of 
government  involvement  in  the  administration 
of  agencies. 

Schedule  one  includes  some  200  agencies, 
or  groups  of  agencies,  which  are  funded  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  and  are 
mostly  regulatory  or  advisory  in  nature.  These 
agencies,  which  can  be  construed  as  close  to 
the  government,  subject  to  all  its  administra- 
tive controls,  are  normally  staffed  by  civil 
servants  and  have  administrative  support  pro- 
vided by  the  ministry.  These  measures  ensure 
that  the  agencies  are  administered  as  effec- 
tively as  possible,  which  is  very  important  in 
a  time  of  government  restraint. 

There  are  nine  agencies  in  schedule  two. 
These  can  be  considered  commercial  and  are 
basically  self-financing,  for  example,  LCBO 
and  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission.  In  each 
case,  the  agencies  provide  their  own  support 
services.  Their  employees  are  not  appointed 
under  the  Public  Service  Act  and  they  are 
not  automatically  subject  to  the  government's 
manual  of  administration. 

Mr.  Conway:  Tell  us  about  it. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  think  it's  working 
quite  well. 

Mr.  Conway:  There's  nothing  like  creative 
patronage. 

Mr.  Warner:  Or  defeated  Tory  candidates. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Did  Eddie  Goodman  have 
any  input  to  the  appointments? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Hov/ever,  as  I  will 
discuss  later,  they  are  required  to  prepare  a 
memorandum  of  understanding. 

The  third  schedule  includes  approximately 
40  agencies  which  tend  to  be  concerned  with 
the  delivery  of  community  or  social  programs. 
They  are  fully  or  partially  funded  by  the 
province  but  they  enjoy  a  degree  of  adminis- 
trative and  operating  autonomy,  for  example, 


universities  and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
In  each  case,  these  agencies  are  not  subject 
to  the  manual  of  administration  but  they  are 
subject  to  appropriate  financial  planning  and 
reporting  processes  as  determined  by  the 
parent  ministry. 

I  refer  to  the  use  of  memoranda  of  under- 
standing. All  schedule  two  and  certain  sched- 
ule one  agencies  are  required  to  prepare  a 
memorandum.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
18  memoranda  which  have  either  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  the  process  of  development. 
A  memorandum  is  a  document  which  defines 
and  clarifies  such  matters  as  the  role  of  the 
minister  and  the  agency  for  policy  develop- 
ment and  approval,  financial  arrangements, 
operating  and  administration  relationships, 
and  control  and  reporting  procedures.  The 
concept  of  memoranda  of  understanding  has 
been  well  received  and  the  government  is 
confident  these  memoranda  will  help  ensure 
that  effective  relationships  are  maintained  be- 
tween ministers  and  the  agencies  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  In  short,  the  agency 
policy  which  I  have  just  outlined  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  government's  overall 
management  of  its  agencies. 

I'd  like  to  mention  the  remuneration  of 
government-appointed  members.  Management 
Board  maintains  a  close  control  over  the 
payment  of  salaries,  per  diem  fees  and  ex- 
penses to  government  appointed  members. 

Mr.  Mancini:  You've  got  to  be  kidding. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Where  membcrs  are 
full-time,  their  salaries  are  based  on  prevail- 
ing levels  of  remuneration  in  the  civil  service. 
All  per  diem  payments  are  established  ac- 
cording to  guidelines  which  recognize  the 
complexity  of  the  work  performed.  For  ex- 
ample, where  members  of  most  advisory 
agencies  receive  a  per  diem  of  up  to  $85  per 
day,  members  of  regulatory  agencies  deal.'ng 
with  complex  matters  may  receive  from  $85 
to  $125  per  day.  It  should  be  noted  that 
members  appointed  to  many  bodies  are  not 
paid  by  the  province.  They  either  provide 
their  services  without  any  remuneration  or 
are  paid  directly  by  the  bodies  to  which  they 
are  appointed. 

As  these  guidelines  were  tabled  in  the 
House  in  May  of  this  year  by  my  predecessor, 
the  present  Minister  of  Energy  and  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Auld),  I  will  not 
expand  on  them  any  further.  All  agencies 
which  receive  funds  from  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  are,  of  course,  subject  to  both 
the  regular  ministry  and  Management  Board 
estimates  review  and  legislative  review.  Ap- 
proximately 250  of  the  300  agencies  or 
groups  of  agencies  are  affected  in  this  man- 
ner. The  extent  of  this  review  is,  of  course, 
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a  function  of  the  type  of  agency  and  the  level 
of  funding. 

As  the  members  will  also  be  aware,  the 
government  has  been  introducing  manage- 
ment by  results  over  the  past  several  years. 
Management  Board  requires  the  government 
programs,  including  those  that  fund  agencies, 
define  the  specific  outputs  they  will  achieve 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  with  the  resources 
allocated.  I  will  not  minimize  the  difficulty  in 
developing  effective  measures  for  some  pro- 
grams and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
they  are  being  developed  and  refined  on  an 
ongoing  basis. 

With  regard  to  the  agency  review  com- 
mittee, I  am  sure  all  members  will  have  been 
pleased  with  the  interim  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  recently  published. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  All  members  are. 

Hon.  'Mr.  McCague:  The  committee  has 
taken  positive  steps  to  identify  those  agencies 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
those  agencies  which  can  be  organized  in  a 
more  effective  manner  while  fulfilling  their 
important  mandates. 

In  the  next  few  months,  in  addition  to 
reviewing  other  agencies,  the  committee  will 
be  assessing  whether  further  controls  should 
be  instituted  in  order  to  insure  the  govern- 
ment manages  its  agencies  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner. 

The  government's  initiatives  in  the  area  of 
deregulation  should  also  be  mentioned.  As 
certain  areas  become  deregulated,  it  is  quite 
possible  there  will  be  an  effect  on  regulatory 
agencies.  An  indication  of  the  importance 
placed  on  this  issue  by  the  government  is  the 
appointment  some  months  ago  of  an  associate 
secretary  of  the  cabinet  to  be  responsible  for 
deregulation. 

The  initiatives  which  I  have  briefly  out- 
lined this  evening  show  clearly  the  govern- 
ment has  been,  and  is  concerned  about  the 
effective  management  of  its  agencies.  I  am 
confident  when  members  review  in  detail  the 
policies  and  procedures  I  have  mentioned, 
they  will  find  the  government  has  taken  posi- 
tive steps  to  control  in  a  very  definitive 
manner  most,  indeed  all  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions.  For  this  reason,  1  am  of  the 
strong  belief  that  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  committee 
in  this  report  should  be  reviewed  most  care- 
fully. 

[8:45] 

The  desire  for  a  moratorium  as  outlined  in 
that  recommendation  I'm  sure  is  grounded  in 
the  committee's  desire  that  future  agencies 
and  boards  not  be  created  faster  than  a 
mechanism,  such  as  the  agency  review  com- 
mittee, could  examine  them.  In  practice,  how- 


ever, I  believe  members  must  accept  that 
recommendation  one  poses  certain  crucial 
difficulties  to  the  performance  of  our  work  as 
legislators. 

By  way  of  example,  I  would  cite  Bill  118, 
An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's  Boarding 
Homes  Act.  This  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion requires  the  creation  of  a  children's 
services  review  board.  I  am  sure  no  member 
of  the  standing  committee  on  procedural 
affairs  ever  intended  to  block  Bill)  118  through 
its  formulation  of  recommendation  one.  Like- 
wise, Bill  163  is  generally  accepted  by  all 
members  of  the  House  to  be  a  vital  piece 
of  legislation,  whatever  our  orientation  to- 
wards various  aspects  of  the  bill  may  be. 
This  bill,  too,  requires  the  creation  of  a  ten- 
ancy commission  and  would  be  obstructed  by 
implementation  of  recommendation  one. 

In  view  of  that  concern,  on  behalf  of  the 
government  I  would  like  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  recommendation  one  as  printed  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  McCague  has 
placed  a  motion.  However,  I  am  informed 
that  notice  was  not  given  according  to  the 
standing  orders  and  it  would  take  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  present  the  motion. 
Does  the  House  give  unanimous  consent? 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  McCague 
moves  that  recommendation  one  be  amended 
to  read:  "Management  Board,  in  concert  with 
the  ministries  and  using  the  Committee  on 
Government  Productivity  and  the  1974  Man- 
agement Board  study  guidelines,  should  com- 
prehensively review  all  agencies  in  Ontario 
with  a  view  to  rationalizing  their  structures 
and  arriving  at  an  explicit  policy  on  agencies." 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  make 
some  comments  concerning  this  report  tabled 
by  the  standing  procedural  affairs  committee. 
I  have  a  great  interest  in  this  matter  of 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions. 

Mr.  Warner:  Do  you  want  to  get  on  one? 

Mr.  Mancini:  No,  but  there  might  be  a 
seat  for  you  after  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  wouldn't  put  any  loose 
change  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Mancini:  There  are  a  number  of  very 
good  reasons  why  this  controversy  over 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions  has  erupted 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  How  could  public 
concern  not  have  arisen  when  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  government  of  the 
day,  first  of  all,  does  not  know  how  many 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions  it  has— 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  It  does  now. 
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Mr.  Mancini:  —it  is  not  sure  what  their 
expenditure  is,  it's  not  sure  how  long  they 
last- 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  We  know  that  now. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —it's  not  sure  what  their 
responsibilities  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Come  over  after  and 
we'll  have  a  talk. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —it's  not  sure  exactly  what 
they  do. 

Mr.  Warner:  Nobody's  sure  what  the 
government  does. 

Mr.  Mancini:  It's  very  evident;  if  one  only 
looks  at  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
standing  procedural  affairs  committee  one 
would  come  to  those  easy  conclusions.  First, 
the  committee  asked  for  a  moratorium— no 
more  committees  for  at  least  12  months,  not 
including  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board.  Secondly,  it 
asks  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  Ontario 
agencies.  These  recommendations  could  only 
have  been  made  as  a  result  of  the  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  over  the  last  number  of 
years  with  these  boards,  agencies  and  com- 
missions. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Could  we  please  have 
order  in  the  chamber? 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  don't  mind  the  chatter. 

The  Management  Board  should  establish 
general  guidelines.  What  kind  of  recommenda- 
tion is  that  for  a  standing  committee  to  make 
to  a  government  that  has  appointed  700 
boards,  agencies  and  commissions?  What's 
been  going  on  over  the  past  number  of  years? 

Also,  the  standing  committee  has  asked  for 
a  standard  format  for  the  annual  reports.  A 
standard  format  would  include  expenditures. 
The  standard  format  would  include,  of  all 
things,  what  the  board,  agency  or  commis- 
sion does.  The  standing  committee  asked 
that  these  be  listed  in  the  estimates  books  so 
that  the  members  of  the  assembly  could  have 
a  chance  to  find  out  exactly  what  they  do. 

Surely,  the  government  cannot  accept  any- 
thing but  the  criticism  that  they  have  been 
lax  in  their  appointments  of  boards,  agencies 
and  commissions.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  why  they  wish  to  do  an  internal 
review,  as  has  been  done,  for  example,  by 
the  agencies  review  committee,  chaired  by 
the  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Wise- 
man). One  would  think  the  new  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Walker)  would 
have  enough  to  do  in  his  new  portfolio  with- 
out being  saddled  with  this  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  We  take  corrections  in 
the  broadest  sense. 


Mr.  Warner:  Goes  around  making  irrespon- 
sible statements. 

Mr.  Mancini:  This  type  of  committee  should 
have  been  sent  to  an  all-party  committee  with 
the  research  and  staff  to  do  an  in-depth 
review. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  will  build  a  few 
poor-houses  and  you  can  run  them. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I'm  glad  to  see  that  the  civil 
servants  under  the  gallery  are  listening  and 
hanging  on  to  every  word  I'm  saying.  Before 
too  long  it's  going  to  happen.  It's  going  to 
happen  that  the  government  is  going  to  lay 
open  on  the  table  that  it  has  more  boards, 
agencies  and  commissions  than  it  knows  what 
to  do  with.  It's  going  to  have  to  accept  the 
responsibility  that  all  members  of  the  House 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  review  these 
agencies.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  report  by  the  standing  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee.  I'm  very  sorry  I 
wasn't  a  member  of  that  committee.  The 
recommendations  they  make  are  good  ones. 
They  should  be  accepted  by  the  House  and 
we  should  get  on  with  the  process  of  clean- 
ing up  this  mess  called  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions. 

Mr.  Warner:  Over  the  years  there  has  been 
some  very  good  work  done  by  particular 
boards,  agencies  and  commissions.  No  one 
doubts  that  there  is  some  very  good  work 
that  has  been  done,  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  that  there  are  particular  boards  and 
agencies  which  serve  a  useful  purpose  and 
which  can  help  to  relate  matters  to  the  public 
and  deal  with  public  business.  No  one's  ques- 
tioning that.  No  one's  saying  that  you  don't 
have  any.  I  assume  no  one  in  this  chamber 
is  extreme  enough  to  say  we're  not  going  to 
have  any  boards  or  agencies  or  commissions. 

But  surely  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
now  realize  that  the  whole  thing  is  out  of 
control.  It's  just  gone  too  far.  I  understand 
the  members  of  the  government  have  a  cer- 
tain inclination  to  soften  the  blow  to  those 
fellows  defeated  at  the  polls  by  offering  them 
some  opportunity  to  slip  quietly  into  the 
sunset.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Which  one  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  kind  of  a  natural  in- 
clination that  a  Conservative  government 
would    have.    But    it's    got    to    the    point — 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  mean  like  Ed 
Schreyer?  Are  you  talking  about  Ed  Schreyer? 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  going  to  attack 
the  monarchy  now?  Do  you  wish  to  attack 
the  monarchy  this  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  am  not  NDP.  Don't 
accuse  me  of  being  NDP. 
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Mr.  Warner:  Before  the  good  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  Walker),  otherwise  known 
courteously  as  Mr.  Bumble,  cares  to  make 
any  more  comments  on  the  about-to-be- 
appointed  Governor  General,  he  might  check 
with  his  Premier's  (Mr.  Davis)  speech  from 
last  night,  which  I  understand  reads  in  part 
that  the  Governor  General  represents  all 
of  the  best  things  which  are  available  in 
Canada,  being  embodied  gready  now,  I 
would  say. 

It  has  got  to  the  point  where  apparently 
the  government  is  not  even  sure  how  many 
of  these  boards,  agencies  and  commissions 
exist. 

Hon.   Mr.   Walker:    How  sure  are  you? 

Mr.  Warner:  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
discrepancy  of  one  or  two  or  half  a  dozen. 
The  figures  range  from  50  to  60  to  70. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  No  way. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  don't  know  how  many. 
We  have  had  several  different  figures  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  are  they?  How  many 
are  there? 

Mr.  Warner:  We  have  had  several  different 
figures.  The  member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Wise- 
man), in  answering  a  question  in  the  House 
a  few"  days  ago,  had  difficulty  with  the  num- 
ber. He  wasn't  quite  sure  how  many.  He 
said,  "I  think  it  is  about  ..."  Wasn't  that 
the  phrase?  Surely  the  government  knows 
how  many.   How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Have  you  lost  some  Tories 
somewhere? 

Mr.  Warner:  Does  the  government  lose 
boards  and  commissions?  Does  it  appoint 
them  and  then  they  disappear?  Does  it  know 
where  they  are?  Does  it  know  what  they  are 
doing?  Does  it  know  that  they  were  set  up, 
I  assume,  for  a  particular  purpose  at  a  cer- 
tain time.  After  they  carry  on  for  a  while, 
does  the  government  lose  touch  with  them? 
Does  it  know  what  they  are  doing  any 
longer?  Is  there  some  reason  why  we  cannot 
call  a  halt  to  this  business? 

Where  the  government  has  a  specific  rea- 
son to  appoint  a  board,  that  is  fine.  We  are 
talking  about  the  rent  bill  that  is  on  now, 
Bill  163.  Part  of  that  is  to  establish  a  com- 
mission. It  is  going  to  be  a  rent  review  and 
landlord-and-tenant  commission.  That  is 
going  to  serve  an  extremely  useful  purpose 
around  Ontario.  Everyone  agrees  with  that, 
whether  there  are  tenants- 
Mr.  Eaton:  Not  everyone. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  may  not  like  tenants  but 
that  is  your  problem. 


Mr.  Eaton:  I  didn't  say  I  didn't  like  ten- 
ants. I  am  saying  everybody  doesn't  support 
them. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Do  you  want  to  keep  up 
attacking  the  monarchy  and  tenants? 

Mr.  Warner:  Is  the  member  for  Middlesex 
going  to  attack  the  monarchy  and  the  tenants 
all  in  one  night?  You  people  are  becoming 
extreme  over  there. 

Mr.  Conway:  They  may  have  no  choice 
but  to  resign. 

Mr.  Warner:  These  raving  middle-of-the- 
road  radicals. 

In  that  bill,  we  are  going  to  establish  a 
number  of  commissions  around  Ontario.  The 
approximately  two  million  tenants,  hope- 
fully, will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
service.  When  they  have  a  particular  prob- 
lem they  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
commission  and  get  some  redress  to  that 
problem,  whether  it  is  rent  or  a  tenancy 
problem  or  maintenance  bill  or  whatever  it 
is.  That  is  the  general  philosophy  of  the  bill. 
The  government  is  going  to  try  to  make  that 
work.  That  is  laudable. 

We  are  instituting  a  very  useful  commis- 
sion and  it  is  going  to  be  in  place  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time.  I  would  hope  it  will  be 
there  long  past  the  time  all  of  the  members 
of  this  assembly  are  going  to  be  here.  It  is 
going  to  become  a  very  valuable  institution 
in  Ontario. 

What  I  don't  understand  is  why  it  is  not 
possible  to  vet  those  appointments  in  the 
assembly?  What  is  so  wrong  with  that?  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  democratic.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  important  appointments 
and  if  we  are  hoping  that  these  commis- 
sioners will  carry  out  an  important  function 
well,  do  a  good  job  in  the  community  and 
represent  all  of  our  interests,  is  there  some- 
thing wrong  in  vetting  those  appointments 
first?  Is  there  something  wrong  in  presenting 
a  list  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  whom 
the  government  wishes  to  appoint  as  com- 
missioners? 

It  may  not  be  possible  on  a  list  of  100 
to  have  100  faithful  and  loyal  Conservative 
Party  members  to  fill  the  slot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Do  I  have  to  shred  your 
letters  so  that  I  dlon't  have  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion like  that? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  shred  everything  else.  I 
expect  you  probably  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  even  have  a 
shredder. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't?  You  sold  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  question  is  has  the  min- 
ister got  a  second  tie? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Never. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  understand  we're  not  dis- 
cussing which  cabinet  ministers  have  or  have 
not  done  away  with  their  shredders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  the  shredder  is  com- 
ing from  Mr.  David  Warner. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  would  hope  since  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
is  here  tonight,  he  will  stand  in  his  place  and 
tell  us  for  the  first  time  in  Ontario  we're 
going  to  become  very  democratic  and  vet 
those  appointments.  We'll  have  a  chance  to 
look  at  them  ahead  of  time. 

Hsn.  Mr.  Drea:  On  the  letters  you  write 
to  me  about  people  for  employment,  do  you 
really  want  me  to  read  them  to  the  House? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  letters?  What  are  you 
talking  about? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  the  answer's  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  the  minister  who's  out  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Would  the  member 
for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  continue  and  ig- 
nore the  interjections,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Keep  yourself  on  track. 

Mr.  Warner:  Thank  you,  I  shall.  I'll  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  you  because  I  know  you 
were  listening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  With  good  reason. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  pres- 
ent legislation  we've  managed  to  get  as  rent 
review  officers,  particularly  the  chief  rent 
review  officers,  quite  an  interesting  collection 
of  individuals,  quite  an  interesting  collection 
of  real  estate  agents,  many  of  whom  hold 
cards  in  the  Conservative  Party  of  Ontario. 
Those  were  the  appointments.  What  hap- 
pened? These  weren't  people  who  knew  any- 
thing about  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  or 
even  the  law.  They  knew  very  little  about 
accounting.  They  knew  very  little  about  the 
rent  review  process.  What  they  did  know 
was  how  to  create  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
for  tenants  who  came  in  front  of  them. 

Those  were  all  appointments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  well  know,  that  were  made  in  the  back 
rooms.  They  weren't  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Legislature.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  opposition  members  to  have  some  input  as 
to  what  kinds  of  appointments  should  be 
made  or  to  say  anything  about  it.  It  was  done 
in  the  back  room  somewhere.  It  may  have 
even  been  the  Albany  Club  for  all  I  know, 
never  having  been  to  the  Albany  Club. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Me? 
Mr.  Warner:  You  may  have— 
Hon.    Mr.    Drea:    Come  on,    I   can't   even 
belong.  Neither  does  Mr.  Grossman. 

Mr.  Warner:  —but  it  certainly  wouldn't 
have  been  your  colleague  from  Scarborough 
East  (Mrs.  Birch)  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  those  appointments  in  the  Albany 
Club. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  She's  trying.  Come  on, 
they  banned  me  four  years  ago. 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Warner:  I  think  what  the  committee 
on  procedural  affairs  managed  to  do— and  I 
understand  by  unanimous  agreement— was  to 
realize  we  have  a  serious  problem  with 
boards,  agencies  and  commissions.  It  just  got 
out  of  hand.  We  don't  know  how  many  there 
are,  we  don't  know  what  they're  doing,  and 
we're  concerned  about  the  appointments,  how 
they're  made  and  when  they're  terminated. 
In  fact,  some  of  those  jobs  sound!  a  little 
better  than  going  to  the  senate.  That's  hard 
to  believe,  mind  you.  No  one  could  ask  for  a 
better  retirement  home  than  the  Canadian 
Senate. 

Mr.  Conway:  Leave  Hazen  Argue  out  of 
this. 

Mr.  Warner:  You'll  be  left  out  of  the 
Senate,  that's  for  sure. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Warner:  Some  of  these  appointments 
seem  to  be  forever.  I  guess  once  you  get  on 
one  of  these  agencies,  that's  it.  There's  no 
way  to  get  rid  of  you.  In  a  democratic  sys- 
tem, we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
undemocratic  process.  I  don't  want  the  gov- 
ernment members  to  misunderstand.  There 
are  some  important  boards  and  some  impor- 
tant agencies  and  some  important  commis- 
sions. They  should  remain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  why  you  write 
letters  to  people  like  me  about  who  should 
be  employed  by  them. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Conway:  You're  too  powerful,  Frank. 
That's  your  trouble.  You  have  too  much 
power. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  is  really  inviting  an  ex- 
change which  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  appre- 
ciate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  I  would  love  to.  I 
would  love  your  exchange. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  being  provocative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Go  ahead,  David. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  the  file,  David.  I 
have  your  file,  David. 
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Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.   Warner:   He's  being  provocative. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  Would  you 
please  ignore  the  provocations  and  address 
the  Speaker? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  will,  and  I  know  that  all 
members  will  ignore  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.   Conway:   The  honourable  member. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  honourable  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre.  I  must  say,  he  is  a  very 
honourable  member.  It's  been  my  experience 
that  when  there's  a  problem,  a  constituency 
problem,  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
has  always  been  most  helpful,  most  willing 
to  help.  I  appreciate  it.  He  tries  to  do  a 
good  job  and  under  the  trying  conditions  in 
which  he  finds  himself  he  does  the  best  that 
can  be  expected  for  any  member  of  that 
government. 

I  am  sure  that  as  the  members  of  this 
assembly  reflect  on  the  problem  which  exists 
now  they  will  want  to  find  some  way  to  bring 
a  bit  of  sanity  to  the  situation.  You  can't 
just  let  it  go  on  and  on  and  on.  It's  not  just 
simply  the  sunset  provision.  That  is  a  very 
simplistic  approach  to  it.  In  some  cases  it 
will  work,  but  it  is  not  the  answer  for  every 
one  of  these. 

I  guess  the  perfect  example  at  hand  is  the 
tenancy  commission.  No  one  in  their  right 
mind  would  attach  a  sunset  provision  to  the 
tenancy  commission.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  basic  statute  of  law  which  previously 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's department.  We  are  putting  that  into 
tenancy  law,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  and  it 
is  going  to  require  the  activity  of  a  commis- 
sion. No  one  in  his  right  mind  is  going  to 
build  in  a  sunset  provision  for  that— at  least 
I  assume  not.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  suggestion  from  the  government  side  that 
there  will  be  a  sunset  provision.  The  minister 
nods  his  head.  I  assume  he  is  not  falling 
asleep  but  is  in  agreement  with  my  comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  very  disturbed;  that 
is  why  I  am  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh  good. 

That  is  why  the  member  for  London  South 
—otherwise  known  as  the  gatekeeper  at  New- 
gate or  whatever—had  a  suggestion  earlier 
about  sunset  provisions  and  we  went  through 
a  discussion  in  the  House  over  his  bill.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  build  a 
sunset  provision  into  every  one  of  these 
boards,  agencies  and  commissions.  In  some 
cases  that  will  work  and  in  some  cases  it 
should  have  been  put  in,  and  now  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  those.  What  are  we 
going   to   do   about  those   boards   that  were 


created  a  long  time  ago  with  no  sunset  provi- 
sion? They  exist  now,  they  don't  appear  to 
be  serving  any  useful  function  other  than  to 
keep  some  poor  starving  Tory  off  the  street, 
and  v/hat  do  we  do  with  them?  What  do  we 
do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Why  don't  you  send  me? 

An  hon.  member:  Appoint  New  Demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  you  could.  You  could  ap- 
point New  Democrats  and  that  would  prob- 
ably breathe  life  into  the  commission,  I 
agree  with  you.  But  if  the  commission  doesn't 
need  to  go  on  forever,  and  it  didn't  have  a 
sunset  provision  built  into  it,  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  with  it?  That  is  why  I  under- 
stand the  procedural  affairs  committee  came 
up  with  the  suggestion  it  did,  which  the 
government  now  is  rejecting.  They  are  reject- 
ing the  idea  of  having  anything  to  do  about 
terminating  those  boards,  agencies  and  com- 
missions which  are  not  needed  now.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
it.  You  don't  wish  to  terminate  their  life.  All 
I  can  assume  is  that  you  are  substantiating 
their  uselessness  and  that  you  intend  to  per- 
petuate them. 

I  would  hope  the  government  is  going  to 
make  a  commitment,  perhaps  this  evening, 
that  from  here  on  it  is  going  to  clearly  identify 
those  boards,  agencies  and  commissions  which 
they  wish  to  have  a  sunset  provision  built 
into.  They  should  commit  themselves  to  en- 
suring that  happens  in  each  instance.  With 
the  ones  such  as  the  tenancy  commission  they 
should  specify  they  are  not  going  to  build  in 
a  sunset  provision  and  that  they  are  going  to 
be  very  selective. 

Secondly,  and  I  guess  this  is  the  toughest 
part,  they  should  commit  themselves  to  open- 
ing up  the  appointment  process.  If  they 
don't  wish  to  vet  those  here  in  the  assembly, 
perhaps  they  would  be  so  bold  as  to  go  to 
the  community.  A  little  frightening,  that 
democratic  stuff,  isn't  it?  Maybe  you  would  go 
to  the  community  and  ask  them  how  they 
view  that  board  or  agency  or  commission  and 
what  people  they  think  should  be  sitting  on 
it.  Maybe  you  would  work  with  the  munici- 
pal councils. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  LCBO. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  good  example,  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre,  whose  remarks  I  am 
supposed  to  be  ignoring,  suggests  the  LCBO. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  had  better  talk  to 
your  fellow  members,  my  friend.  You  had 
better    talk    to    your    fellow    members    right 
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between  the  seats  and  they're  not  here  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  Well,  your  attempt  to  intimi- 
date— 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Warner:  If  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough Centre— it's  all  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  We'll  have  order  in 
the  chamber  please.  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  please  continue.  Could  we 
please  have  no  further  interjections. 

Mr.  Warner:  Okay,  I  know  I'm  not  sup- 
posed to  listen  to  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre.  I  was  doing  it  out  of  courtesy 
because  no  one  else  does.  But  he  had  inter- 
jected with  the  LCBO  and  it's  a  good  sug- 
gestion. The  minister  knows  full  well  that  in 
the  good  borough  of  Scarborough  there  has 
been  a  suggestion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  assumes  that  I  can 
read  the  fine  print  from  here.  Send  me  a 
copy,  I'd  be  quite  happy  to  read  it;  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  mysterious  letter.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  knows  full  well,  he's 
going  to  listen  now,  that  the  good  borough 
of  Scarborough  is  concerned  about  how  the 
applications  for  liquor  licences— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  said  the  LCBO,  that's 
the  liquor  store. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order  please.  Could 
we  stick  to  the  topic  before  us,  which  is  the 
report  of  the  procedural  affairs  committee? 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  one  of  the  boards,  of 
course,  is  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of 
Ontario.  In  our  area  of  Scarborough,  the 
municipality  is  very  concerned  about  the 
process  that's  used  in- 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we  have  the 
real  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  your  presence 
because  I  know  that  you  understand  the 
problems  of  Scarborough.  In  our  area,  in  the 
good  borough  of  Scarborough,  we're  con- 
cerned about  the  process  involved  at  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario:  how  can 
the  public  find  out  what's  going  on,  how 
they  can  know  ahead  of  time  and  how  they 
can  be  involved  in  the  process.  Up  until  re- 
cently, it's  been  a  very  mysterious  kind  of 
procedure.  Our  council  is  quite  concerned 
about  it  and  they'd  like  some  answer.  They'd 
like  a  way  for  our  citizens  to  find  out,  in 
advance,  what's  happening.  I  guess  that's 
kind  of  opening  up  the  system,  democratiz- 
ing it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  but  I  did  that.  Now 
you're  talking  about  the  LCBO,  that's  the 
retail  liquor  store. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  doesn't  have  the 
floor.  Order. 


Mr.  Warner:  It's  all  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
continually— 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  it's  not  all  right.  I'll 
decide  whether  it's  all  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  tries  to  provoke  me.  It's 
the  charitable  season  of  the  year,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  there  were  some  way  we  could  im- 
press upon  the  government  the  need  to  have 
the  community  involved  when  there  are  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  to  any  of  these 
boards  or  agencies  or  commissions.  It 
shouldn't  be  afraid  of  democracy,  it  really 
shouldn't  be. 

When  one  opens  these  things  up,  one  often 
is  quite  surprised  at  the  good  result.  Sud- 
denly people  appear  out  of  the  community 
whom  one  perhaps  wasn't  aware  of  before, 
people  who  serve  well  and  who  take  on  the 
task  seriously  and  energetically.  They  don't 
happen  to  be  card-carrying  members  of  any 
party.  They  don't  happen  to  be  political  ap- 
pointments. They  happen  to  be  citizens  who 
have  never  heretofore  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  involved  in  the  process,  and  suddenly 
one  gives  them  a  chance. 

But,  the  honourable  members  know  that's 
not  going  to  happen;  I  know  that.  I  know 
this  government  will  continue  with  the  old 
ways;  the  patronage  appointments.  Surely 
that's  what's  going  to  happen.  The  debate  to- 
night isn't  going  to  settle  anything.  The  gov- 
ernment already  scuttled  one  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  It  is  not  going  to  change  its 
ways.  We're  still  going  to  have  the  same  old 
boards,  agencies  and  commissions  churned 
over  and  over  and  over,  and  with  them,  the 
political  appointments  that  are  made. 

The  community  isn't  going  to  know  any 
more  about  the  functioning  of  those  agencies 
than  it  did  before.  The  system  will  move  on 
like  a  glacier.  It  will  just  move  on.  We  had 
one  good  opportunity,  and  that  was  through 
the  report  from  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee. The  government,  with  its  motion,  has 
managed  to  scuttle  the  major  portion  of  it. 
Why?  Sure,  tihey've  got  a  lot  to  protect;  I 
understand  that. 
[9:15] 

Mr.  Sterling:  Have  you  seen  the  amend- 
ment? What  does  the  amendment  say? 

Mr.  Warner:  After  all,  the  government 
wouldn't  want  to  throw  some  of  these  people 
out  of  work. 

Mr.  Turner:  Read  it  quickly. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Let  the  record  show  he  just 
received  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.    Warner:    "Rationalizing    their    struc- 
tures ..."  Yes.  When? 
Interjections. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  I  want  to  remind 
the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  he 
would  get  into  less  difficulty  if  he  addressed 
his  remarks  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  this  is  true. 

(Applause) 

Mr.  Warner:  I  noticed  that  none  of  the 
hecklers  applauded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  And  if  he  read  the 
motion.  It  would  have  helped  if  he  had  read 
the  motion,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  and  it's  here.  Do  you 
want  it  reread? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Have  you  read  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Isn't  one  reading  enough 
for  you? 

Mr.  Sterling:  It's  our  recommendation. 

Mr.  Warner:  Has  the  minister  read  it? 
"Management  Board,  in  concert  with  the 
ministries  and  using  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Productivity  and  the  1974  Manage- 
ment Board  study  guidelines,  should  com- 
prehensively review  all  agencies  in  Ontario" 
— that's  just  what  the  committee  went 
through — "with  a  view  to  rationalizing  their 
structures  and  arriving  at  an  explicit  policy 
on  agencies."  That's  what  the  procedural 
affairs  committee  did.  That's  what  it  did. 
What's  the  point  of  the  amendment? 

If  the  amendment  meant  anything,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  date  on  it.  The 
government  would  have  said  "to  report  back 
to  the  Legislature  by  such-and-such  a  date." 
That's  not  in  here.  That's  not  in  the  amend- 
ment. How  can  they  expect  any  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  to  take  it  seriously? 
Are  they  going  to  change  the  course  we  have 
known  over  so  many  years  by  this  amend- 
ment? Not  unless  they  decide  to  report  back 
to  this  assembly  by  a  certain  date  and  it's 
not  in  here.  They're  not  serious.  I  can't  take 
this  seriously. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  wasn't  in  the  original  recom- 
mendation either. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  old  system  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  There  was  a  mistake  in  the 
original    amendment. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Not  in  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  warrant  five  years  from  now 
the  members  of  this  assembly  will  be  debat- 
ing this  matter  again.  We  still  have  problems 
trying  to  find  out  how  many  boards,  agencies 
and  commissions  exist.  We'll  still  be  com- 
plaining about  the  patronage  appointments. 
We'll  still  be  wondering  when  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  bring  an  end  to  it,  all  of 
that  predicated,   of  course,  on  it  still  being 


the  same  government.  I  wouldn't  want  to  put 
too  many  bets  on  that  one. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You'll  be  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  You  never  did  know 
where  to  put  your  money  for  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  highly  unfortunate  that 
we  couldn't  simply  have  adopted  the  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee's  report  verbatim. 
It's  even  more  unfortunate,  at  least  from  the 
vantage  point  I  have,  that  those  boards,  agen- 
cies and  commissions  which  are  needed  and 
which  are  going  to  be  functioning  could  not 
be  dealt  with  and  could  not  be  filled  through 
the  community,  openly,  actively. 

Mr.  Turner:  They  are. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  member  for  Peterborough 
has  a  good  sense  of  humour  and  I  have  ap- 
preciated it  on  many  occasions,  but  he  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  how  the  appointments  are 
made  and  he  knows  who  fills  them.  It's  not 
your  Joe  Average  Citizen.  That's  what  we're 
trying  to  get  at. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Warner:  If  any  of  these  agencies  or 
commissions  is  to  serve  the  community  in  a 
meaningful  way,  then  surely  they  should  be 
using  community  people. 

Mr.  Turner:  Sure,  that's  what  they  do. 

Mr.   Warner:   Average  community  people. 

Mr.  Turner:  That's  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Warner:  Do  you  want  to  drag  out  the 
list  tonight?  Do  you  want  to  start  reading 
off  who  they  are? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  get 
distracted  by  some  of  these  hecklers  from 
Peterborough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has 
nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Try  to  concentrate. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  With  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  are  demanding  the 
impossible,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  should  with- 
draw that. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Resign. 

Mr.  Warner:  All  I  can  suggest  from  the 
boards,  agencies  and  commissions  that  are 
existent  in  the  Metro  area  and  with  which  I 
have  had  some  experience,  is  that  we  need 
to  have  some  improvement.  I  think  we  could 
start  with  that  by  operating  from  the  com- 
munity first.  In  that  way,  we  would  not  have 
to  be  worried  about  accusations.  None  of  us 
would  stand  in  our  place  and  accuse  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  patronage  because  it  wouldn't 
happen  then.  Secondly,  perhaps  we  could  re- 
late the  policies  more  directly  to  the  com- 
munity. The  liquor  licence  board  is  a  perfect 
example. 

Every  time  one  of  those  applications  comes 
up,  it  means  first  of  all  you  have  to  find  out 
about  it,  and  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  find 
out  in  advance,  you've  got  a  lot  of  fast  work- 
ing to  do  to  inform  the  community,  find  out 
what  they  think  about  it,  work  with  the 
municipal  council  and  put  all  of  that  together 
and  get  down  to  the  licensing  board  before 
they  railroad  the  thing  through. 

What  happens,  when  it  does  get  through 
without  the  community  knowing,  is  they  get 
stuck  with  something  they  don't  want.  It 
shouldn't  work  that  way.  I've  always  been  a 
strong  believer  in  local  community  autonomy, 
a  very  strong  believer. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Who  isn't? 

Mr.  Warner:  The  members  of  this  assembly 
will  see  a  bill  which  will  allow  that  to  happen 
for  the  first  time  in  Ontario;  where  the  com- 
munity will  decide  under  what  conditions 
Consumers'  Gas  comes  into  their  area.  The 
community  will  decide,  not  some  executive 
character  in  a  Bay  Street  office.  The  com- 
munity will  decide.  And  the  government  will 
vote  against  it.  I  understand  that. 

But  what  I'm  suggesting  is  that's  the  route 
we  should  be  going.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the 
people  in  the  community.  Don't  underestimate 
them  either. 

Mr.  Turner:  Never. 

Mr.  Warner:  Don't  underestimate  them. 
They  know  their  community,  they  know  what 
they  want,  and  they  know  how  to  make  it 
work.  They  could  do  that  with  the  govern- 
ment's boards,  agencies  and  commissions,  if 
the  government  would  just  give  them  a 
chance.  But  the  government  won't  do  it. 

All  I  can  say  in  conclusion  is  that  I  think, 
first  of  all,  the  procedural  affairs  committee, 
dealing  with  the  boards,  agencies  and  com- 
missions, did  a  lot  of  work.  I  think  they 
functioned  quite  well.  I  must  also  say— it's 
not  part  of  this  and  you  may  rule  it  out  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker— that  the  work  they've 
been  doing  on  the  standing  orders,  I'm  quite 
impressed  with.  I  think  the  members  are  turn- 
ing their  minds  to  the  matter  quite  seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You're  right.  That  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  what  I  thought.  So  I 
won't  mention  it. 

It's  very  sad  that  all  members  of  the 
assembly  couldn't  simply  have  accepted  the 
report  verbatim  from  the  procedural  affairs 
committee  because  that  would  have  been  a 


small  step  of  progress.  Instead,  we  will  get 
the  old  wheel  turning  again  and  again  and 
again.  But  perhaps  we  will  change  them  in 
the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  rise  to  support  wholeheartedly 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  put  forth  by 
the  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cague),  which  would  delete  the  words  from 
the  recommendation  that  there  be  a  12-month 
moratorium  on  the  creation  of  new  agencies. 
I  think  we  can  all  see  why  that  needs  to  be 
deleted,  with  two  bills  coming  before  us  set- 
ting up  two  important  agencies  or  commis- 
sions, as  one  wishes  to  call  them. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  in  this  debate,  since  I  have  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  any  commitment  by  this 
Legislature  to  further  the  cause  of  deregula- 
tion, and  also  in  any  attempt  made  to  effect 
that  commitment  to  deregulation. 

Deregulation  as  a  government  objective 
has,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  been  gaining 
popularity  and  demand  from  the  public.  In 
a  statement  made  to  the  federal-provincial 
finance  ministers'  meeting  in  January,  our 
former  Minister  of  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  stated  that  in  order 
to  increase  confidence  in  the  investment  cli- 
mate, a  reduction  must  take  place  in  gov- 
ernment intervention  and  involvement  within 
a  decision-making  process.  "Part  of  an  in- 
dustrial strategy,"  he  said,  "must  include  a 
commitment  to  resist  the  pressure  to  expand 
an  already  excessive  regulatory  framework." 
I  think  we  see  this  around  us  every  day. 

I  quote  from  what  he  said:  "We  need  to 
put  every  aspect  of  our  regulatory  climate 
under  public  scrutiny.  When  government  in- 
tervention costs  jobs  or  creates  inflation,  the 
public  should  be  made  aware  of  what  it  is 
doing  in  a  clear  and  forceful  means."  I 
couldn't  agree  more  with  that  nor  could  I 
agree  more  with  the  minister's  suggestion 
at  that  time  to  consider  a  review  and  a 
deregulatory  body  and  to  look  at  every  major 
activity  not  able  to  prove  its  value  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  idea  of  examining  statutes  regulations 
and  policies  governing  business  and  industrial 
practices  was  again  reiterated  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne  in  February.  There  was 
added,  as  I  recall  very  clearly,  that  in  order 
to  assist  in  accomplishing  this  end  the  gov- 
ernment would  establish  some  means  of  re- 
viewing the  operation  of  agencies,  boards 
and  commissions  having  responsibility  for 
regulatory  functions.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
before  me  a  report  of  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  which  is  the  result  of  the 
first  steps  to  accomplish  the  review  process. 
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As  a  representative  of  a  rural  riding,  I  am 
quite  interested  in  the  committee's  report. 
Many  of  the  specific  recommendations  in  the 
second  half  touch  on  regulations  and  regu- 
latory bodies  directed  towards  rural  affairs. 
Furthermore,  I  find  I  share  many  of  the  feel- 
ings this  committee  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment itself  has  in  its  regard  to  the  review 
of  agencies,  boards  and  commissions. 

Often  when  legislation  is  passed,  it  in- 
cludes provisions  allowing  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  to  pass  pertinent  regula- 
tions. More  and  more  regulatory  agencies 
thus  become  necessary  to  enforce  the  pro- 
liferation of  these  regulations.  I  really  wonder 
whether  or  not  all  of  them  are  necessary. 

I  have  been  and  I  still  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned over  the  proliferation  of  these  agen- 
cies, boards  and  commissions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  read. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  should  like  to  point  out  this 
is  not  a  problem  unique  to  this  government. 
Rather,  it  is  a  tendency  towards  overzealous 
intervention  by  government  at  all  levels,  both 
in  the  economy  and  indeed  in  society  itself. 
I  believe  this  system  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, often  in  its  attempt  to  regulate  activi- 
ties, responsibly  in  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety., must  be  more  responsive  to  creating 
new  regulations  and  to  terminating  existing 
ones. 

The  legislative  process  itself  must  bear  the 
burden  of  the  blame  for  proliferating  many 
of  these  agencies.  We  see  it  in  what  we  are 
doing  right  here  in  making  an  amendment  to 
postpone  that  portion  that  would  bring  about 
a  12-month  moratorium.  We  are  doing  it 
because  we  feel  there  is  something  that  has 
to  be  created. 

Therefore,  I  think  to  be  quite  frank  and 
fair,  one  really  must  separate  the  superfluous 
agencies  from  those  which  are  necessary,  not 
by  looking  at  the  numbers  of  agencies, 
boards  and  commissions  themselves,  but 
rather  at  the  programs  they  fulfil  or  the  poli- 
cies that  they  implement.  In  this  respect,  I 
think  when  the  opposition  makes  the  type 
of  criticism  it  has  been  making  in  the  House 
recently  is  on  a  bit  of  a  high  horse.  I  say 
this  for  two  reasons. 

First,  if  the  opposition  is  as  responsible 
and  active  as  it  purports  to  be,  it  has  had  a 
hand  in  the  legislative  process,  particularly 
over  the  years  of  a  minority  situation.  I  would 
point  out  for  this  reason  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible too  for  the  creation  of  new  regu- 
lations and  thus  also  for  the  advisory  and 
research  bodies,  et  cetera,  that  are  being 
set  up. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  Not  boards  and  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  have  had  35  years  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  third  party  is  not  without 
its  own  unique  plethora  of  suggesting  new 
agencies.  Also  I  might  mention  right  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  member  for  Essex 
South  (Mr.  Mancini)  who  was  rather  critical, 
that  I  see  that  the  first  private  member's 
motion  on  the  order  paper  by  the  member 
for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  T.  P.  Reid)  was  a 
resolution  "that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House"— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  don't  recall  writing  that 
in  the  procedural  affairs  committee  report. 

Mr.  Eaton:  —"a  joint  state-provincial  com- 
mission should  be  established  .  .  ."  The 
very  first  private  member's  motion  by  a 
Liberal  member  suggested  another  commis- 
sion be  set  up. 

Mr.  Conway:  He  is  Liberal-Labour.  Get 
it  right. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Liberal-Labour  member.  I  am 
sorry.  You  don't  want  to  associate  yourself 
with  him,  I  see. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  think  precision  in  fact  is 
important. 

Mr.  Eaton:  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  cast- 
ing a  judgement  on  the  need  for  programs 
suggested  by  the  opposition,  but  only  point- 
ing out  that  many  of  the  programs  are  often 
accompanied  by  the  need  for  overseeing 
agencies  of  some  sort.  I  am  not  personally 
aware  of  each  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
current  programs.  I  am  certainly  not  familiar 
with  each  facet  of  a  particular  agency  or 
board  or  commission  that  is  being  set  up. 
This  is  why  I  can  appreciate  the  considerable 
deliberation  that  must  take  place  before  we 
go  into  each  and  every  judgement  and  recom- 
mendation the  review  committee  must  carry 
out. 
[9:30] 

Secondly,  I've  heard  recent  criticisms  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  while  the 
government  is  attempting  on  one  hand  to 
deregulate  and  trim  the  number  of  unneces- 
sary agencies,  boards  and  commissions,  on 
the  other  hand  it's  creating  them  just  as 
quickly.  I  want  to  refer  to  that  for  a  minute. 

Since  October  1976-and  this  is  all  during 
a  minority  government  situation— we've  cre- 
ated 31.  If  we  add  the  Peterborough  Hous- 
ing Authority  it  will  be  32.  I'd  like  to  review 
those  32  we've  created.  Many  of  them  have 
resulted  through  the  expansion  of  current 
programs— more   precisely,    through   fulfilling 
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programs   that  have   been   implemented   and 
endorsed  by  both  sides  of  the  House. 

These  agencies  do  not  stem  from  new  pro- 
grams and  they're  not  actually  new  agencies 
themselves.  For  example,  half  the  32  that 
have  been  created  since  1976  are  local 
housing  authorities.  Another  six  are  district 
health  councils.  Two  are  improvement  dis- 
trict hospital  boards.  So  if  you  look  at  what's 
been  created,  maybe  they're  not  so  bad  after 
all.  I  think  it's  unfair  to  condemn  the  gov- 
ernment for  creating  what's  termed  "new 
agencies."  In  fact,  65  per  cent  of  them  are 
not  new  at  all.  They're  programs  that  are 
already  in  existence. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  want  it  both  ways.  You 
want  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  your 
mouth. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  want  also  to  look  at  what 
the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr. 
Warner)  was  saying- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Who  are  you,  King  Canute? 
Mr.  Eaton:  —about  appointing  people  to 
commissions— that  it's  strictly  on  a  political 
basis  and  that  it's  defeated  candidates  on  the 
Conservative  side.  Well,  Bill  Murdock, 
NDP- 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Listen  to  this. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Bill  Murdock,  NDP,  London 
South,  defeated— he  sits  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  handicapped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Say  it  isn't  so. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Bill  Ferrier,  Timmins,  defeat- 
ed, NDP— he  sits  on  the  Hartt  commission. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  won  them  both  on 
merit. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Stephen  Lewis,  just  recently 
appointed  to  arbitration  hearings.  Cliff  Pilkey 
sits  on  another  one. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  was  a  merit  appoint- 
ment too,  I  think. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  many  is  that? 

Mr.  Eaton:  There  we  are.  There  are  four 
just  there.  I  just  thought  about  four  very 
quickly.  I  can  probably  come  up  with  more 
if  I  look  through  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Four  out  of  1,000.  How 
many  Tories? 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  Liberals  don't  escape  it 
either.  They  shouldn't  speak  out  too  quickly. 
The  police  commission  in  Toronto— Phil  Giv- 
ens,  former  Liberal  member. 

Mr.   Bounsall:   I'd  appoint  him  any  time. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Vern  Singer,  OMB.  No  one  can 
say  they  were  political  appointees  of  the 
Conservative  Party  because  they  were  Con- 
servatives. 


Mr.  Warner:  That  was  part  of  your  plan. 
What  a  way  to  buy  back  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  was  the  prize  for  not 
running. 

Mr.  Eaton:  We've  got  you  chirping  a  little 
bit  now,  eh? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  the  least  you  can  do 
for  Phil  Givens. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  didn't  think  you  could 
divide  30  pieces  of  silver  so  well. 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  member  probably  will  be 
waiting  like  his  other  colleagues  were  for 
some  of  it  sometime,  when  he's  a  defeated 
Liberal  member  very  soon. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  am  waiting. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  will  be  sending  you  post- 
cards. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  think  the  assessment  of  agen- 
cies is  tremendously  important,  but  the  justi- 
fication of  specific  recommendations  such  as 
those  of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee, must  occur  without  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  most  agencies  reflect,  as  the 
agencies  review  committee  puts  it,  "the 
mandate  of  government." 

Any  review  must,  while  frankly  and  effec- 
tively examining  the  ABCs,  ensure  that  the 
often  unique,  legitimate  and  necessary  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  continue. 

The  standing  procedural  affairs  committee 
demonstrated  perhaps  its  support  of  the  work 
of  the  agencies  through  its  inclusion  in  the 
introductory  remarks  to  its  recommendations 
the  Management  Board's  definition  of  agen- 
cies, boards  and  commissions;  that  is.  thev  are 
seen  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  government  policy,  delivering  government 
proirrams,  and/or  executing  the  government's 
regulatory  responsibilities.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee recognized  it  when  it  said  that. 

In  any  case,  I  was  particularly  glad  to  see 
the  committee  recommended  the  continuation 
not  only  of  the  Ontario  Cream  Producers' 
Marketing  Board,  the  Pesticides  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Research  In- 
stitute of  Ontario,  but  also  the  St.  Lawrence 
Parks  Commission. 

Mr.  Conway:  How  about  the  blue  bean 
board? 

Mr.  Eaton:  In  addition,  I  look  very  posi- 
tively on  the  further  recommendation  the 
committee  made  that  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Institute  of  Ontario  take  action  to 
achieve  broader  geographic  representation  on 
its  board.  Also  I  favoured  the  recommenda- 
tion the  Farm  Machinery  Board  should  be 
re-evaluated  with  a  view  to  providing  it  with 
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some  greater  authority.  That's  something  I've 
long  supported. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  favourite  is  the  warble  fly 
board. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  is  certainly  very  difficult, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  develop  a  strongly  effective 
means  through  which  we  can  assess  the  valid- 
ity of  continuous  varying  agencies,  boards 
and  commissions,  or  even  determine  in  a  few 
cases  what  they  are  doing  and  how.  This  of 
course,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  the 
provincial  auditor's  report  can  do.  There  is 
also  the  public  accounts  committe  which  can 
call  before  it  the  various  boards  and  review 
their  operations  when  they  are  continuing  in 
their  debates  of  the  various  ministry  and 
government  programs. 

I  feel  too  that  perhaps  it  is  often  difficult 
for  even  the  ministers  themselves  to  make 
specific  recommendations  regarding  the  oper- 
ation of  some  ABCs  falling  within  the  scope 
of  their  respective  ministries.  I  say  this  for 
the  simple  reason  that  review  is  such  a  com- 
plex and  time-consuming  orocess.  By  the  same 
token,  however,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
conduct  any  kind  of  informative  or  substantial 
review  without  a  tremendous  amount  of  min- 
isterial input. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  in- 
creased activity  on  the  part  of  several  min- 
istries in  identifying  areas  where  regulatory 
reform  might  take  place.  I  might  also  add 
that  in  this  respect  the  work  of  the  agency 
review  committee  in  conjunction  with  the 
ministries  and  on  an  ongoing  studying  of  all 
the  agencies  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  worth 
while. 

The  first  of  two  specific  recommendations 
of  the  report  are  indicative,  I  think,  of  the 
need  for  ministerial  input.  Indeed,  the  very 
wording  the  minister  should  consider,  as  such, 
makes  clear  the  recognition  that  efficient  re- 
view must  in  the  final  analysis  lie  with  those 
directly  responsible  for  the  ongoing  function 
of  their  respective  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  use  the  first  two  specific 
recommendations,  if  I  may,  to  illustrate  a 
small,  seemingly  obvious,  but  nevertheless 
significant  point.  I  hope  I  do  not  sound 
critical  of  what  to  my  mind  is  a  very  com- 
mendable effort  on  the  part  of  the  standing 
procedural  affairs  committee.  I  am  sure  the 
committee,  through  the  wisdom  of  its  own 
experience,  will  concur  with  me  on  this 
matter. 

The  recommendation,  for  instance,  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  assume  the  Pesti- 
cides Advisory  Committee's  role  of  classifying 
pesticide  products  is  perhaps  a  very  valid  one. 
After  all,  its  function  is  one  of  some  im- 
portance.   On   the  other  hand,   the  ministry 


itself  might  find  the  present  arrangement  is 
far  more  efficient  in  that  it  avoids  duplication 
by  providing  classification  schedules  directly 
endorsed  by  the  industrial  representatives.  If 
prepared  by  the  ministry,  the  schedules  would 
require  separate  review  and  approval  of  the 
committee,  so  the  process  is  done  twice.  I 
think  in  that  case,  perhaps,  the  steps  being 
taken  are  adequate. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  recommendation 
13:  does  expansion  of  the  Waste  Management 
Advisory  Board's  terms  of  reference  to  in- 
clude liquid  waste  recognize  the  minister's 
recent  announcement  of  the  seven-point  plan 
for  industrial  waste  which  would  include 
liquids?  The  plan,  I  believe,  is  to  be  directed 
by  the  waste  management  branch  working  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  board.  There  is  a 
function  that  perhaps  the  recommendation 
isn't  looking  at. 

The  point  is  simply  that  occasionally,  the 
most  efficient  operation  of  specific  boards, 
agencies  or  commissions  may  be  more  obvious 
to  those  who  are  intimately  involved  in  then- 
functioning,  or  even  to  those  citizens  whom  a 
particular  agency  is  serving,  than  it  is  to  the 
independent  review  committee  restricted  by 
time  and  wanting  to  get  the  job  done  rather 
quickly. 

I  welcome  the  idea,  therefore,  that  the 
agency  review  committee  is  for  some  alterna- 
tive review  mechanism.  This  mechanism 
should  be  one  of  ensuring  that  not  only  are 
detailed  discussions  held  in  conjunction  with 
each  minister  who  is  responsible  for  a  parti- 
cular agency,  but  also  that  the  limitations  of 
time  itself  is  not  a  restrictive  factor  in  allow- 
ing a  complete  and  comprehensive  study  to 
be  undertaken. 

I  do  think  the  most  important  aspect  of 
what  we  are  debating  in  this  House  tonight  is 
not  so  much  the  specific  recommendations 
themselves  but  the  pattern  or  format  through 
which  they  are  to  be  determined.  We  must, 
as  many  have  already  pointed  out,  establish 
the  principles  by  which  we  can  continue  to 
carry  out  this  kind  of  work  with  more  than  just 
a  minimal  amount  of  success.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  praise  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee's  attempt  to  make  the  task 
of  reviewing  easier  and  more  simplified.  I 
hope  too,  that  the  agency  review  committee 
will  fulfil  its  specific  mandate  to  analyze  and 
explore  the  alternative  review  mechanisms. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.   Speaker,  I  would  like 

to  speak  on  this  particular- 
Mr.  Mancini:  Now  here  is  a  knowledgeable 

person  speaking. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  —report  that  relates  to  the 
standing  procedural  affairs  committee  and  to 
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the  number  of  boards  and  commissions  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  and  appear 
before  the  committee. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  our 
staff,  and  in  particular,  to  Peter  Johnson  for 
the  excellent  job  he  did  to  provide  us  with 
background  information.  It  made  it  much 
easier  for  the  committee  to  delve  into  the 
number  of  boards  and  commissions  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time.  I  think  the  staff  did 
an  excellent  job,  in  this  particular  area,  of 
keeping  us  well  informed. 

I  am  a  litde  bit  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  report.  It  seemed  to 
take  all  the  punch  out  of  the  intent  of  the 
committee,  in  putting  on  a  12-month  mora- 
torium. We  had  reasons  to  do  that  because 
we  thought  that  there  were  some  800  different 
boards  and  commissions  or  agencies  estab- 
lished now  in  the  province.  No  one  knows, 
today,  just  exacdy  what  the  exact  number  is. 
It  could  be  around  800.  It  could  be  more,  it 
could  be  less.  But  they  are  there  and  it  would 
take  the  committee  perhaps  a  year  to  bring 
all  those  different  boards  and  commissions 
and  agencies  before  us.  The  amendment  put 
forward  by  the  minister  that  the  Management 
Board,  in  concert  with  the  ministries,  and 
using  the  Committee  on  Government  Produc- 
tivity's 1974  Management  Board  study  guide- 
lines, should  comprehensively  review  all  agen- 
cies in  Ontario  with  a  view  to  rationalizing 
their  structures  and  arriving  at  an  exclusive 
policy  on  agencies  kind  of  leaves  the  door 
open  again  so  this  could  go  on  year  after 
year. 

I'm  proposing  to  add  an  amendment  to  it 
to  report  no  later  than  December  1,  1979.  I 
hope  the  government  will  accept  it.  I  think 
that's  a  reasonable  approach  to  take.  It  gives 
the  government  ample  time  to  bring  forward 
some  changes  and  perhaps  dissolve  some  of 
these  boards  and  commissions  or  agencies. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  has 
already  got  the  message.  He's  brought  in  a 
bill  now  and— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  will  get  it  long 
before  the  report. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  —it's  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report.  It  particularly  re- 
lates to  the  Milk  Act,  and  I  know  that— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  which? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  Milk  Aot— the  Milk 
Commission  of  Ontario,  I  should  say.  The 
minister  and  I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  dia- 
logue over  the  past  year  and  a  half  on  this 
particular  section.  If  you  look  at  one  section 
of  the  Milk  Act,  section  5(a),  it  tells  you 
what  broad  powers  the  commission  had.  This 
is  section  4:  "the  commission  may  file  a  certi- 


fied copy  of  any  order  made  under  subsection 
3  exclusive  of  any  reasons  therefor"— now 
that's  really  power— "in  the  office  of  the  regis- 
try of  the  Supreme  Court,  whereupon  the 
order  shall  be  entered  in  the  same  way  as 
the  judgement  of  that  court  and  is  enforce- 
able as  such."  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
really  gives  them  power,  I  guess,  beyond 
everything.  Yet  you  know— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  They  don't  always  use 
it,  do  they? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  —here  is  a  commission  that 
says,  "Look,  we  will  give  you  the  licence  to 
function  under  the  Milk  Act  of  Ontario,"  and 
yet  it's  the  same  body  and  same  agency  that 
has  a  right  to  hear  appeals.  There's  not  much 
chance  of  a  person  appearing  before  the  milk 
commission  and  getting  a  fair  deal.  I  suggest 
we  adopt  the  recommendations  we  have  here 
that  an  appeal  board  should  be  established  at 
arm's  length  from  any  of  the  agencies  that 
are  under  the  minister's  authority.  I  think 
this  is  rather  important. 

We  discussed  the  matter  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Parks  Commission.  I  think  they  are 
doing  an  exceptionally  good  job  in  administer- 
ing that  large  stretch  of  parkland  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  If  I 
can  recall  the  discussions  with  them,  I 
thought  it  was  an  exceptionally  good  idea  we 
have  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission,  the  St. 
Clair  Parkway  Commission,  the  Algonquin 
Forestry  Authority  and  I  believe  they  have 
another  authority,  Quetico. 

[9:45] 

When  you  sit  back  and  look  at  this,  it's  a 
good  way  to  set  up  a  commission  or  an 
agency.  It  involves  local  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  parks  and  the  development  of 
parks  and  improving  the  system  within  a 
certain  area.  I  hope  the  committee  will  take 
another  look  at  it,  as  well  as  members,  and 
say  that  perhaps  we  should  be  establishing 
larger  parks  areas,  such  as  the  Niagara  parks 
system,  right  around  the  golden  horseshoe, 
and  remove  some  of  the  authority  that  now 
lies  with  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 
There  is  another  duplication  there. 

Under  a  parks  board  or  parks  commission 
the  persons  appointed  to  it  could  do  a  better 
job  than  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 
We  would  have  the  involvement  and  partici- 
pation of  local  people  who  are  concerned 
about  it.  I  would  suggest  that  we  could  estab- 
lish different  commissions  or  boards  all  along 
the  Great  Lakes  system.  We  could  have  an 
exceptionally  good  parks  system  in  Ontario 
and  perhaps  make  some  major  improvements 
in  it. 
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There  are  other  areas  we  had  discussed, 
particularly  the  Waste  Management  Advisory 
Board.  I  feel  this  board  could  do  a  lot  more 
if  it  was  given  some  more  power  to  do  some- 
thing, in  particular  as  it  relates  to  industrial 
v/aste  disposal  in  Ontario.  As  I  understand  it 
and  as  we  were  informed,  they  cannot  act 
upon  anything  unless  they  are  given  some 
direction  by  the  government  or  by  'the  cab- 
inet. I  suggest  there  are  broad,  troubled  areas 
this  board  could  look  into  in  the  province, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  industrial  waste 
disposal.  In  this  area  we  lack  any  sound 
direction.  It's  a  serious  problem.  Here's  an 
agency  that,  given  the  right  powers,  could 
be  a  most  useful  tool  in  the  province. 

The  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton) 
left  the  impression  that  at  present  there  are 
enough  safety  valves  in  our  system  to  review 
some  of  the  different  boards  and  commissions. 
He  suggested  the  public  accounts  committee. 
I  don't  think  they  have  sufficient  time  to  get 
into  this  number  of  boards  and  commissions 
in  detail.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  made  these  recommendations.  Some  of 
them  duplicate  and  overlap.  If  we  could 
combine  them  or  put  them  into  another  min- 
istry, it  would  give  us  the  same  effect  and 
perhaps  be  less  costly  to  the  government  of 
Ontario. 

I  know  some  of  the  members  have  been 
critical  of  the  government  saying  it's  an  area 
patronized  by  MPPs  who  have  retired  or  by 
defeated  candidates,  but  I  can't  quite  agree 
with  some  of  those  comments.  In  the  long 
run,  all  political  parties  seem  to  look  after 
their  own  party  members.  Even  the  govern- 
ment has  suggested  tonight  that  we  look 
after  members  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I 
think  if  a  person  has  the  proven  ability  and 
the  qualities,  the  government  would  look 
favourably  and  appoint  anybody  to  these 
boards  and  commissions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  have  much  more  to 
say  on  that.  The  committee  has  gone  into  it 
in  some  detail,  but  I  think  there  are  areas 
where  perhaps  we  could  have  gone  into  it 
in  more  detail.  We  could  have  considered 
the  Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board  under 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations. Perhaps  that's  one  area  we  should 
have  looked  at.  But  as  the  committee  con- 
tinues to  sit,  we  will  look  at  other  areas 
that  need  special  attention.  I  think  we  can 
come  back  with  other  recommendations.  We 
have,  what  is  it,  29  recommendations  now? 
They  are  good  recommendations.  I  hope  all 
members  will  support  the  recommendations 
here  and  endorse  the  report. 


As  I  said,  I  would  move  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  minister 
to  add:  "and  to  report  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1979." 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Mr.  Haggerty  has 
presented  an  amendment.  I've  been  advised 
there  has  been  no  notice  given  to  the  House 
prior  to  the  amendment  being  put.  Therefore, 
I  will  have  to  ask  the  House  for  unanimous 
consent. 

There  has  not  been  unanimous  consent, 
therefore  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Could  you  perhaps  ask  the 
question  again  in  relation  to  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  question? 

Mr.  Sterling:  The  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  On  a  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  that  you  did  place 
the  question,  and  a  member  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  would  not  allow  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  same  member  who 
wanted  unanimous  consent  earlier.  That's 
mean. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  would  suggest  the 
only  one  who  can  request  the  question  be 
placed  again  is  the  person  who  would  not 
allow  unanimous  consent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  didn't  hear  anyone 
from  the  Conservative  Party  saying  that. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I  placed  the 
question  to  the  House  if  they  would  give 
unanimous  consent.  I  did  not  hear  unanimous 
consent  and  stated  that  I  could  not  accept 
the  motion.   I  will  stand  by  that  ruling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
presentation  of  the  motion  I  heard  a  number 
of  things.  I  rather  thought  that  perhaps  unani- 
mous consent  had  been  given. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  going  on? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Only  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Would  you  read  the 
resolution  again? 

Mr.  Roy:  Get  your  act  together  over  there. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  confusion  is  over  there. 

Mr.    Nixon:    You'd   better   believe   lit. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  a  pretty  quick  flip-flop,  in 
a  matter  of  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I've  been 
asked  to  reread  the  amendment.  I  can  do 
that  much. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Haggerty  to  add  to 
the  amendment  "and  to  report  no  later  than 
December  1,   1979." 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  acceptable,  eh? 
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Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  As  I  stated  before, 
I  did  not  get  unanimous  consent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  wonder  if  you  would 
put  the  question  again. 

Mr.  Bounsall:   It's  passed.  Come  on. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  On  a  point  of  order. 
You  cannot  place  a  question  again  unless 
the  member  who  would  not  allow  unanimous 
consent  requests  you  place  the  question 
again. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  right. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  That  is  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  was  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  quite  prepared, 
if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  House  that  you  have 
unanimous  consent,  to  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Good  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  mark  of  a  true 
statesman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  not  the  word'  that 
jumped  to  mind. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Be  careful.  We  will 
make  you  Governor  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Or  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Previously  I  heard  a 
member  object  to  unanimous  consent.  I've 
now  been  advised  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  it  was  his  voice  and  he 
wishes  to  withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  about  the  honourable 
Minister  without  Portfolio? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I  heard  a  "no"  there  too. 
Mr.  Bounsall:  Flip-flopped  again. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Just  relax. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Therefore  I  can  ac- 
cept the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Haggerty 
that  the  words  "and  to  report  no  later  than 
December  1,  1979"  will  amend1  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I'm  not  speaking  to  the 
amendment.  I'm  speaking  in  general  to  the 
report,  if  that  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Indicate  you  are  speaking  to 
the  amendment  and  then  wander  a  bit. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  would  say  that  if  the 
member  for  Erie  has  placed  an  amendment 
it  is  probably  to  the  benefit  of  the  opposition 
parties  and,  therefore,  I  would  accept  it. 

In  talking  to  the  report  that  is  before  us 
tonight,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  the  staff  that  worked  with  us 
during  the  period  of  time  in  which  we  were 


reviewing  the  agencies,  boards  and  commis- 
sions that  exist  in  Ontario  today. 

The  information  that  was  provided  to  that 
committee,  both  through  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  and  through  the  researcher,  Mr. 
Johnson,  was  excellent.  Having  had  that  in 
front  of  us,  it  was  much  easier  for  us  in 
the  limited  time  we  had  to  take  a  look  at 
some  of  these  agencies,  boards  and  commis- 
sions which  we  had  the  opportunity  to  have 
before  us  and  question. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered  me  and 
I  am  sure  other  members  of  the  committee, 
was  the  fact  that  we  were  kind  of  closed  in 
as  to  whom  we  could  call  before  us  by  the 
fact  that  the  mandate  given  to  the  committee 
only  allowed  us  to  call  before  the  committee 
agencies,  boards  or  commissions  which  tabled 
reports  within  the  Legislature. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  there  are  various 
numbers,  according  to  whom  you  talk,  of 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions  that  exist 
in  the  province.  I  will  use  a  round  figure  of 
approximately  700.  Out  of  those  700,  I  be- 
lieve something  like  94  by  their  mandate  are 
required  to  table  an  annual  report  in  the 
House.  As  a  result  of  that,  we  were  not  able 
to  call  before  us  some  of  the  agencies, 
boards  and  commissions  we  would  have  liked 
to  do. 

However,  I  can  say  that  those  that  we  were 
able  to  call  before  us  were  in  most  cases 
most  co-operative.  They  did  provide  the  kind 
of  information  or  gave  us  the  information  we 
were  seeking  from  them.  Along  with  the  in- 
formation that  we  had  received  through  the 
staff,  that  made  it  much  easier  for  us  to  draw 
the  conclusions  and  place  before  the  House 
the  recommendations  that  we  do  have  at  the 
present  time. 

There  are  and  were  several  matters  that 
did  come  up  during  the  course  of  the  review 
that  I  think  in  many  cases  perhaps  surprised 
most  of  us  on  the  committee,  including  the 
Conservative  members.  I  recall  most  vividly 
the  arts  council.  I  think  it  was  surprising  to 
all  of  us  to  find  the  Ontario  Arts  Council 
was  giving  grants  to  people  outside  the  prov- 
ince, if  I  recall  correctly  in  places  such  as 
Reykjavik,  San  Francisco,  British  Columbia 
and  Saskatchewan.  I  don't  think  any  one  of 
us  for  the  life  of  us  could  understand  why 
these  grants  were  being  sent  so  far  abroad, 
when  the  purpose  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council 
is  to  assist  people  in  the  arts  within  Ontario. 

Members  will  note,  if  they  have  read  the 
report,  that  one  of  the  recommendations  is 
that  they  no  longer  continue  this  practice 
and  that  they  do  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
assisting    persons    concerned    with    the    arts 
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within  the  province.  One  of  the  answers  we 
received  was  that  only  $4,000  was  involved. 

If  one  sends  $4,000  to  enough  people  out- 
side of  the  province  it  can  total  a  great  deal 
of  money.  It  may  very  well  mean  there  are 
people  concerned  with  the  arts  in  this  prov- 
ince who  will  not  receive  a  grant  as  a  result 
of  that  practice. 

The  Farm  Machinery  Board  is  another 
board  which  we  found  unique  in  that  the 
original  mandate  of  the  board  really  gave 
it  no  power.  We  felt  the  board  had  acted  in 
a  responsible  manner  under  the  mandate 
that  it  had  been  given  at  the  time  and  that 
it  truly  was  doing  the  very  best  it  could, 
given  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
necessary  for  it  to  work.  Again,  I  think  mem- 
bers will  find,  in  reading  the  report,  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  is  that  the 
Farm  Machinery  Board  be  reconstituted  but 
that  it  be  given  greater  powers  in  order  to 
provide  to  the  farmers  of  the  province  great- 
er protection  in  the  purchase  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  the  usage  of  farm  machinery 
within  the  province. 

[10:00] 

These  are  two  examples  of  what  the  com- 
mittee looked  upon  as  being  unique  situa- 
tions. There  were  others  that  probably  were 
not  as  stark  in  their  reality  as  these  two 
were,  or  in  the  realization  that  these  things 
were  being  done. 

I  have  to  be  honest.  I  felt  rather  sorry  for 
the  five  members  of  the  Farm  Machinery 
Board  who  appeared  before  us,  because  in 
questioning  them,  it  became  very  obvious 
that  they  would  like  to  do  a  better  job,  but 
the  mandate  under  which  they  were  struc- 
tured did  not  give  them  the  power  or  allow 
them  to  do  a  better  job.  I  think  there  is  a 
reason  why  the  committee  has  recommended 
that  within  their  mandate  and  within  the 
structure  of  that  board,  they  be  given  greater 
authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  in 
Ontario  with  regard  to  farm  machinery. 

The  interesting  thing  we  found  during  the 
entire  process  was  that  when  we  had  before 
us  a  representative  of  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet,  that  gentleman  himself  could  not 
tell  us  how  many  agencies,  boards  or 
commissions  existed  in  the  province.  He 
could  give  us  a  figure  grabbed  out  of  the 
air.  He  could  give  us  a  figure  pulled  out  of 
the  hat,  but  he  couldn't  give  us  an  exact 
figure.  He  admitted  that  even  with  the  on- 
going review  the  Management  Board  had 
conducted,  they  had  yet  to  determine  exactly 
how  many  agencies,  boards  and  commis- 
sions did  exist  in  Ontario. 


Another  thing  that  really  came  to  light 
during  those  hearings  was  the  manner  in 
which  remuneration  was  paid  to  persons  who 
were  part  of  and  participating  in  an  agency, 
board  or  commission.  In  some  cases  the 
members  received  $85  a  day  and  no  expen- 
ses. In  other  cases,  they  received  $125  a  day 
and  full  expenses.  In  one  case,  I  think  it  was 
the  land  compensation  board,  all  of  them 
received  a  yearly  salary  and  to  our  surprise, 
the  minimum  I  think  was  $22,500.  On  ques- 
tioning, we  found  that  maybe  they  met  75 
or  80  times  a  year— maybe. 

Mr.  Bradley:  How  many  of  them  were 
Tories? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Not  all  of  them.  I  will 
respond  to  that.  The  member  for  St.  Cath- 
arines said,  "How  many  of  them  were 
Tories?"  I  really  don't  know;  we  didn't  raise 
those  kinds  of  questions.  I  believe  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner) 
had  said  in  his  remarks  that  it  was  a  place 
where  you  deposited  burnt  out,  worn  out,  or 
defeated  Tories  in  most  cases,  or  something 
similar  to  that. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  want  to  remember 
that— burned  out,  worn  out— you  want  to  re- 
member that. 

Mr.  Warner:  Or  words  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  found  it  very  interest- 
ing that  the  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr. 
Eaton)  in  his  attempt  to  refute  that  state- 
ment, could  come  up  with  four  names- 
Mr.  Eaton:  That  was  very  quick.  Do  you 
want  me  to  come  up  with  a  whole  great  big 
list  for  you? 

Mr.   M.    Davidson:    —four   names   of   New 
Democratic  Party  persons- 
Mr.  Eaton:  It  can  be  done. 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  —that  sat  on  700  or  more 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions. 
Mr.  Handleman:  Come  off  it. 
Mr.  Bradley:  That's  tokenism. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I'm  quite  sure,  in  my 
own  mind,  if  one  totalled  the  number  of 
New  Democrats  and  Liberals  that  sit  on  those 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions,  one  may 
be  able  to  constitute  a  single  board— maybe— 
maybe  one  could  do  that. 

In  most  cases  it  was  interesting  to  watch 
them.  If  you'd  been  in  politics  in  Ontario  for 
a  while,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  you  knew  by  look- 
ing at  them.  You  knew  who  they  were.  You 
understood  who  they  were.  Others  you  heard, 
or  during  the  questioning,  you  could  tell  by 
the  response  as  to  exactly  which  party  it  was 
that  they  represented. 

Mr.  Bradley:  None  of  them  were  former 
Tory  campaign  managers  though,  were  they? 
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Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Going  beyond  that,  I 
don't  think  that  really  matters.  What  ap- 
peared to  the  minds  of  those  on  the  review 
committee  was  that  all  these  groups  were 
attempting  to  do,  as  sincerely  as  they  possibly 
could,  the  job  they  had  been  mandated  to 
carry  out.  The  problem  was,  however,  the 
mandate  was  so  limited  that  some  of  them 
didn't  know  what  it  was  they  were  supposed 
to  be  doing. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Name  one. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  did  name  one  when 
the  member  was  absent— the  Farm  Machinery 
Board.  They  almost  begged  us  to  give  them 
a  stronger  mandate. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  If  the  member  read  the 
recommendation- 
Mr.  Eaton:  If  you  give  them  a  stronger 
mandate,  yes,  but  not  that  they  didn't  know 
what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  said  that  earlier  also. 
I  said  they  did  the  job  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  under  the  mandate  they  were  given, 
but  they  couldn't  do  anything. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Oh,  yes,  they  have  done  a  lot. 
Give  them  credit  for  what  they  do. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  am  giving  them  credit. 
I  gave  them  credit  in  the  member's  absence. 
All  I  am  saying  is  they  would  like  to  do 
more,  but  because  their  mandate  is  so  re- 
stricted they  are  unable  to  do  more.  That  is 
why  the  recommendation  says  give  them  a 
stronger  mandate  and  allow  them  to  carry  out 
their  job  in  the  manner  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Eaton:  If  you  had  been  here  you 
would  have  heard  me  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  So  we  are  not  at  odds 
after  all. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Oh,  yes,  we  are  at  odds. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Not  on  that  one. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  think,  however,  an- 
other thing  we  did  find  out  is  that  there  were 
some  agencies,  boards  and  commissions  that 
were  overmanned— I  say  overmanned,  I  guess 
I  should  say  overmanned-or-womanned. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Overpersoned. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  There  were  some  agen- 
cies, boards  and  commissions  floating  around 
with  something  like  30  or  40  members  at- 
tached to  them,  when  that  number  of  persons 
was  not  required  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
the  board  or  agency  had  been  given  from  the 
government. 

I  have  to  be  honest  and  there  is  no  sense 
kidding  ourselves:  every  government,  be  it 
in  Ontario  or  any  of  the  other  provinces,  in 
the  United  States,  or  at  the  federal  level  in 
Canada,  must  establish  agencies,  boards  and 


commissions  in  order  to  carry  out  their  role 
as  the  governing  body  within  the  province  or 
within  the  country.  But  by  the  same  token, 
they  don't  necessarily  have  to  give  a  job  to 
every  worn-out  political  person  they  have  had 
in  their  organization  over  many  years. 

This  is  the  reason  that  some  of  these  boards 
had  far  too  many  members  on  them.  They 
didn't  know  where  else  to  put  their  people, 
so  they  put  them  on  these  agencies,  boards 
and  commissions.  In  reality  there  were  some 
people  on  those  overstaffed  agencies,  boards 
and  commissions  who  were  really  trying  to 
do  a  good  job.  In  questioning  those  people— 
and  I  think  the  member  for  Carleton-Grenville 
(Mr.  Sterling)  will  agree— one  found  even 
some  of  those  people  saying  there's  too  many 
of  them.  "We  confuse  the  issue  because 
there's  too  many  of  us." 

I  think  the  members  will  find  in  the  recom- 
mendations there  are  certain  agencies,  boards 
and  commissions  where  the  committee  itself, 
and  I  might  say  by  a  unanimous  vote,  recom- 
mends a  reduction  in  the  number  of  members. 
It  does  not  necessarily  recommend  that  the 
body  be  eliminated,  but  that  its  membership 
be  reduced.  They  will  probably  end  up  doing 
a  better  job  because  the  people  who  remain 
will  concentrate  more  fully  on  the  job  they 
are  supposed  to  do.  They  will  probably  do  it 
more  properly  without  all  of  the  interference 
—like  we  have  in  this  Legislature  with  125 
members. 

Mr.  Eaton:  We  could  do  without  about  38 
of  them  over  there. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  am  quite  sure  the 
members  opposite  could.  They  would  like  to, 
let  me  put  it  that  way— they  would  like  to 
do  without  them,  but  they  are  not  going  to. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Oh,  we  may  have  a  few  less 
next  time. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  all  want  to  be  Governor 
General. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Again  we  go  back  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  agencies,  boards 
and  commissions  are  remunerated  for  the 
work  they  do.  There  was  such  a  variation  in 
what  was  going  on  the  only  thing  the  com- 
mitte  could  say  was  that  somehow  or  other 
the  government  had  to  standardize  the  amount 
paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  and  whether  it  was 
going  to  pay  expenses  for  all  of  the  people 
or  just  some  of  the  people. 

I  think  that  is  only  proper.  I'm  not  suggest- 
ing that  everyone  gets  paid  $85.  I'm  not  sug- 
gesting that  everyone  gets  paid  $150.  I'm  not 
suggesting  everyone  gets  paid  $22,500  a  year 
for  80  days  of  work. 

Again  the  mandate  goes  back  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  it's  their  responsibility.  What  I 
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am  suggesting  is  that  somehow  or  other  tro 
people  on  that  side  of  the  House,  who  at  the 
moment  have  the  mandate  to  create  agencies, 
boards  and  commissions,  should  also  take  a 
look  as  to  how  they  pay  thes?  people.  Surely 
they  should  all  be  paid,  equally  for  the  work 
they  do. 

We  found  out  that  if  there  was  an  agency, 
board  or  commission  that  was  relative  to  the 
works  and  the  needs  of  government,  no  matter 
which  one  it  was,  the  people  on  them  were 
working  equally  hard  to  do  the  job  th?t  had 
to  be  done.  Therefore  those  people  should 
receive  the  same  kind  of  remuneration  some- 
one on  another  board  would  be  receiving. 
They  certainly  shouldn't  get  less  than  anyone 
else  nor,  in  the  minds  of  the  committee, 
should  they  be  receiving  more.  They  should 
all  be  receiving  approximately  the  same  or,  I 
would  say,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  because 
that's  what  it  is. 

In  addition  to  the  remuneration,  if  they're 
getting  their  expenses  paid  then  everyone 
should  have  his  expenses  paid.  I'm  not  con- 
cerned about  that  because  I  know  these 
boards  and  agencies  have  to  exist.  I'm  not 
sure  we  need  700  of  them  or  more.  Maybe 
when  we  end  up  we'll  find  out  we  have  a 
thousand.  If  the  government  can't  find  out 
where  half  of  their  committees  are.  how  do 
they   expect   the   rest   of   us   to  find   it  out? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Half?  You  are  exaggerating 
again. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Maybe  half  of  a  half, 
or  something  like  that.  All  I  know  is  that 
Management  Board  has  been  trying  for  four 
years  to  find  out  the  number  and  it  can't 
give  us  one. 

An  hon.  member:  They  keep  adding  more. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Somewhere  out  there 
exists  boards  that  have  been  created  by  the 
Conservative  Party  of  Ontario  which  they 
can't  find  themselves.  All  they  know  is  they 
issue  cheques    when    they    hold    a   meeting. 

An  hon.  member:  They  know  about  those 
kinds. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  thought  there  was  no 
patronage  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  One  thing  the  govern- 
ment should  be  taking  a  look  at  is  the 
number  that  exists  and  it  should  be  looking 
at  whether  or  not  some  of  these  can  be 
amalgamated  or  merged  together  in  order  to 
do  what  would  probably  be  a  better  job  in 
some  cases. 

I  look  at  the  boards  that  exist  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  I  think  all 
of  them  are  necessarv.  At  least  the  review 
committee  found  them  to  be  necessary.  I 
think  all  of  them  are  doing  an  excellent  job, 


but  in  some  cases  there's  an  overlap.  An 
amalgamation  ot  a  merging  of  those  groups 
where  there  are  overlaps  probably  would  re- 
sult in  a  more  effective  method  of  assisting 
the  government. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Which  ones? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  They're  in  the  report,  if 
the  member  cares  to  read  it.  Amalgamation 
would  result  in  a  more  effective  means  or  a 
more  effective  method  of  providing  to  the 
government  the  type  of  information  that  I 
know  they  need  and  require  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  job  that  they  have  been  doing.  If  one 
thing  probably  has  kept  this  government 
elected  for  34  years,  it's  probably  the  fact 
that  it  has  half  of  Ontario  on  an  agency, 
board  or  commission  somewhere  along  the 
way. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You're  exaggerating  again. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  know,  you  like  to 
hear  yourself  talk. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You're  probably  right, 
but  I've  heard  you  on  occasion  also  do  that. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  like  to  hear  your- 
self talk. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Yes,  you're  absolutely 
correct.  I  talk  so  often  in  this  House,  don't  I? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  When  you  are  here. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  am  here  probably  more 
often  than  you  are. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Cabinet  ministers  have 
a  tendency  to  stay  away  on  occasion.  If  I 
may  carry  on,  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions that  are  before  us  tonight  total  27.  In 
going  through  them  members  have  to  remem- 
ber this  was  an  all-party  review  board.  It 
was  not  the  same  as  the  report  of  the  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Wiseman)  which 
was    a    one-party   review   board. 

Mr.  Eaton:  They  hacked  higher  than  you 
did. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Certainly,  and  so  it 
should  be.  It  was  a  government  body  look- 
ing  at   itself   and   it  should  be  critical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  A  pretty  effective  gov- 
ernment body,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  have  no  disagreement 
with  it,  although  I  dispute  some  of  the 
recommendations  and  I'm  sure  the  member 
for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton)  does  also. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Not  a  lot. 

Mr.    Deputy    Speaker:    Order.    Would   the 
honourable   member    disregard    the    interjec- 
tions? 
[10:15] 
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Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Yes,  I  certainly  shall,  but 
without  them  it  would  be  a  very  boring 
evening.  There  are  27  recommendations 
placed  before  the  members  by  the  committee 
on  procedural  affairs  which  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  those  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions  we  were  able  to  review.  Again,  I 
would  like  to  refer  in  closing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  700  or  more — no  one  can 
tell  us  exactly  the  number.  The  mandate 
of  the  committee  was  that  we  could  only 
call  before  us  those  who,  by  mandate,  were 
forced  to  table  a  yearly  report  in  the  Legis- 
lature. I  believe  that  was  something  like  94. 
So  out  of  700  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
missions the  procedural  affairs  committee 
could  only  look  at  a  few  of  the  94.  I  expect 
that's  where  the  difference  lies  with  the  gov- 
ernment review.  They  could  look  at  them- 
selves no  matter  where  they  were. 

If  you  go  through  the  book,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  will  find  one  of  the  recommendations 
is  that  all  agencies,  boards  and  commissions 
should  table  a  yearly  report  with  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  recommended  the  procedural 
affairs  committee  should  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  calling  before  it  any  agency,  board  or 
commission  that  exists  in  the  province  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  functional  body  and  does  give  support  to 
the  government,  or  whether  it's  just  something 
the  government  probably  instituted  many 
years  ago  and  forgot  was  there,  but  for  which 
it  simply  signs  the  pay  cheque  every  time 
the  bill  comes  in. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  am  glad  to  join  in  this 
debate,  as  I  sat  with  the  other  members  of 
this  committee  for  three  weeks  in  Septem- 
ber. Although  we  only  reviewed  14  agencies 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the 
deliberations  were  very  useful. 

We  had  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty 
with  procedure  and  how  to  approach  this 
problem.  I  think  already  tonight  in  this 
debate  other  speakers  have  alluded  to  the 
fine  work  that  was  done  for  the  committee 
by  both  Peter  Johnson  and  Graham  White. 

Mr.  Conway:  Great  fellows. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  are  great  fellows.  In 
particular  they  are  to  be  commended  for 
selecting  14  agencies  which  really  provided 
a  range  of  the  types  of  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions  we  have  here  in  Ontario.  The 
sample  varied  in  terms  of  budget,  staff,  size, 
level  of  independence,  statutory  powers  and 
functions. 

Throughout  the  hearings  we  received  sum- 
maries highlighting  the  most  relevant  and 
sensitive    issues    relating    to    each    of    these 


agencies,  boards  and  commissions.  I  do  not 
feel  the  committee  could  have  dealt  with 
these  agencies,  boards  and  commissions  with- 
out this  valid  research  in  our  hands.  How- 
ever, we  were  limited  in  two  rather  funda- 
mental ways  when  we  were  looking  at  these 
bodies. 

First,  of  necessity,  some  agency  briefs  were 
lengthy  and  some  were  complicated.  Time 
restrictions  precluded  going  into  detailed  dis- 
cussions of  activities  of  some  of  the  more 
involved  agencies- 
Second,  an  inherent  bias  existed  through- 
out the  proceedings.  We  did  not  have  time 
to  hear  from  the  clientele  of  these  agencies. 
To  accurately  determine  the  usefulness  of  an 
agency  it  is  imperative  we  receive  input  not 
only  from  the  members  of  the  agencies  but 
also  from  those  whom  the  agencies  are  serv- 
ing. It  was  these  fundamental  weaknesses 
which  made  the  committee  members  reluctant 
to  recommend  that  some  of  these  agencies  be 
disbanded. 

These  hearings,  however,  did  afford  com- 
mittee members  a  solid  if  general  understand- 
ing of  the  work  of  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions. 

Mr.  Conway:  Say  it,  don't  read  it. 

Mr.  Sterling:  There  are  definite  problems 
in  overall  co-ordination  and  consistency 
across  agencies  which  render  ministry  man- 
agement control  extremely  difficult.  This 
problem  of  inconsistency  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  number  of  different  names  we  have 
involved  with  various  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions.  In  many  cases,  the  name  of  the 
agency  in  no  way  relates  to  its  function.  For 
example,  the  committee  found  that  one  com- 
mission may  have  no  basic  organizational, 
functional  or  structural  similarities  to  other 
commissions. 

One  of  the  greatest  frustrations  the  com- 
mittee met  related  to  the  funding  of  these 
agencies.  The  experience  of  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  illustrates  my  point.  I  use  this  only 
as  an  illustration.  When  the  arts  council  was 
originally  formed  in  1963  it  distributed  30 
grants  amounting  to  $300,000. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  honourable  members 
who  are  carrying  on  private  conversations 
would  be  seated  someplace,  I  would  be  able 
to  see  who  is  speaking. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an 
aspersion  on  small  men.  I  would  protest  that. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Stand  on  a  chair. 

Mr.  Sterling:  As  I  was  saying,  the  problem 
in  relation  to  the  funding  of  these  agencies 
was  an  extreme  problem  with  us.  When  the 
arts  council  began,  they  funded  $300,000  in 
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30  grants.  Now  they  have  3,000  grants  and 
a  total  budget  of  $12  million. 

The  question  we  continued  to  face  was, 
how  much  is  enough?  How  do  we  measure 
the  cultural  benefits  to  society  which  result 
from  this  type  of  funding?  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  how  do  we  decide  whether  the 
government's  generosity  is  being  taken 
advantage  of?  Criteria  on  which  to  evaluate 
such  programs  must  be  devised.  Mechanisms 
to  render  agencies  more  accountable  to  gov- 
ernment must  be  created,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  agency 
activity. 

The  government's  ongoing  and  successful 
deregulation  program  provided  the  impetus 
for  committee  deliberations  and  the  basis  of 
our  recommendations.  Substantial  cost  sav- 
ings and  a  revitalized  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  private  sector  will  result,  when  the 
government  no  longer  regulates  functions 
where  regulation  is  no  longer  required. 

However,  while  reduced  government  inter- 
vention and  regulation  is  appropriate  in  many 
areas,  there  are  also  many  cases  where  agency 
involvement  is  needed  and  is  working  very 
effectively.  In  fact,  during  our  deliberations 
on  many  occasions  we  found  the  necessity 
perhaps  to  recommend  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional' agencies  or  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
existing  agencies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
order  for  some  legislation  to  be  properly 
administered  agencies  must  be  created  from 
time  to  time.  We  know,  for  example— and 
the  opposition  concedes— that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tenancy  tribunal  would  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  Residential  Tenancies 
Act. 

The  committee  recognized  the  existence  of 
agencies  which  are  no  longer  necessary.  I 
believe  that  an  ongoing  and  in-depth  investi- 
gation to  uncover  weaknesses  is  necessary  to 
make  correct  choices  as  to  which  agencies 
should  be  disbanded.  The  committee's  general 
recommendations  strive  to  set  out  administra- 
tive procedures  for  increased  control,  con- 
tinual evaluation  and  fiscal  responsibility  for 
existing  agencies.  For  the  purpose  of  simplifi- 
cation to  provide  means  for  comparing  agen- 
cies, the  submission  of  annual  reports  and 
standardized  accounting  formats  should  be 
mandatory  for  all  major  agencies.  Most  im- 
portant, the  precise  relationship  of  an  agency 
to  its  parent  ministry  should  be  formally  estab- 
lished. 

Many  members  have  expressed  in  this 
Legislature  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  esti- 
mates procedures.  To  ensure  fiscal  account- 
ability, a  percentage  of  each  ministry's  esti- 
mates might  be  set  aside  to  look  at  the 
specific  agencies  under  the  minister's  jurisdic- 
tion. 


The  members  will  note  that  under  general 
recommendation  11  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  each  ministry  list  in  the  esti- 
mates books  all  the  agencies  which  fall  under 
that  ministry.  I  feel  this  is  necessary  as  the 
government  can  continue  to  study  agencies, 
boards  and  commissions  but  the  power  and 
the  priorities  and  the  procedures  as  to  the 
funding  are  political  and  should  perhaps  be 
discussed  in  an  open  forum. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  given  simplified  and 
standardized  monitoring  procedures,  these 
agencies  which  prove  to  be  responding  to  the 
legitimate  needs  will  continue  to  provide 
valuable  services  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
either  directly  or  through  the  government 
which  serves  them. 

In  general,  agencies  provide  our  govern- 
ment with  practical  advice  and  expertise 
which  complements  the  more  academic  and 
philosophical  advice  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Specifically,  agency  members  most  often 
live  in  their  own  communities  and  share  the 
work  place  with  those  people  upon  whose 
needs  and  interest  he  is  acting  or  advising. 
In  many  cases  agency  members  are  experts, 
pursuing  careers  in  addition  to  their  agency 
responsibilities.  As  a  result,  these  individuals 
stay  abreast  of  the  needs  and  problems  in  a 
specific  sector  and  are  in  a  position  to  act  as 
specialized  interpreters  to  provide  the  govern- 
ment with  a  grassroots  assessment  of  the 
situation,  coupled  with  a  high  degree  of 
expertise. 

Agencies  provide  a  most  efficient  and  cost 
effective  means  of  utilizing  the  best  in  human 
resources.  Salaries,  I  believe,  are  low  in  terms 
of  expertise  gained  and  many  positions  are 
part-time  and  voluntary. 

When  hearing  from  the  Pesticides  Advisory 
Board,  for  example,  the  committee  recognized 
a  level  of  expertise  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained outside  an  agency  arrangement.  Scien- 
tists on  the  board  are  able  to  continue  their 
research  careers  while  remaining  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  It  is  precisely  this  dual  role 
which  makes  such  specialists  invaluable  to 
this  government  and  to  Ontarians. 

In  conclusion,  the  decision  to  disband  those 
agencies  which  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
should  occur  only  after  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation. Monitoring  of  government  agen- 
cies should  be  an  ongoing  process  so  that 
unnecessary  agencies  will  be  eliminated  to 
make  room  for  the  creation  of  new  and  neces- 
sary bodies. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  Sterling:  A  higher  level  of  agency 
accountability    should    be    fostered    through 
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streamlining  and  standardization  of  reporting 
procedures. 

Agencies,  boards  and  commissions  have 
provided  a  unique  and  exceptional  input  to 
our  government.  They  have  helped  to  keep 
us  responsive  to  the  needs  of  diverse  and 
specialized  sections  of  the  population  we  are 
elected  to  serve. 

The  agency  system  has  provided  us  with 
otherwise  unavailable  expertise  and  has  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  the  long-standing 
support  this  government  has  received  from 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  London 
South,  for  about  two  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  will  use  less  than  that. 
I  am  very  impressed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
standing  procedural  affairs  committee  and  the 
relative  involvement  in  <the  overall  sunset 
principle  which  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions. 

I  am  struck  by  the  comparison  of  pay.  I 
would  have  to  say  the  standing  committee  on 
procedural  affairs  managed  to  abolish  one 
committee.  They  recommended  all  kinds  of 
other  expansions,  but  they  did  recommend 
the  abolition  of  one  committee,  the  Ontario 
Food  Council.  By  my  estimate  of  some  14 
meetings,  six  members  in  attendance  at  $50 
a  day,  that  is  a  cost  of  about  $4,200  for  one 
abolition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agency 
review  committee  spent  $180  to  get  rid  of 
38  different  committees.  Now  that  works  out 
to  $4.74  cost  per  abolition  as  opposed  to  the 
$4,200  abolition  by  the  member  for  Oshawa 
(Mr.  Breaugh)  in  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee.  I  just  want  that  to  be  put 
on  the  record. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Breaugh  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  sessional  paper  245. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague  moved  an  amendment 
to  add  to  the  motion  the  following  words: 
"That  recommendation  one  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor:  'Manage- 
ment Board,  in  concert  with  the  ministries 
and  using  the  Committee  on  Government 
Productivity  and  the  1974  Management 
Board  study  guidelines,  should  comprehen- 
sively review  all  agencies  in  Ontario  with  a 
view  to  rationalizing  their  structures  and 
arriving  at  an  explicit  policy  on  agencies.' " 

Mr.  Haggerty  moved  that  the  amendment 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words:  "and  should  Teport  no  later  than  De- 
cember 1,  1979." 

The  first  question  is,  "Shall  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  carry?" 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Motion  negatived. 

Shall  the  motion  to  amend  the  original 
motion  carry? 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  to  amend 
please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Report,  as  amended,  adopted-. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  message  from  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  signed  by  her  own  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  By  her  own  hand,  Pauline 
M.  McGibbon,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  transmits  supplementary  estimates 
of  certain  additional  sums  required  for  the 
services  of  the  province  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1979,  and  recommends  them  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  Toronto,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1978. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

EXPENDITURE  CEILING 

Hon.  Mr,  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
honourable  members  will  recall,  the  govern- 
ment announced  an  expenditure  ceiling  of 
$14,482  million  in  April  1978.  The  Treasurer 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  has  reaffirmed  that  ex- 
penditure limit  on  several  occasions,  and  the 
government  remains  committed  to  it.  How- 
ever, within  that  ceiling  it  was  inevitable  that 
some   adjustments  would  be  required. 

As  conditions  change,  some  expenditure 
increases  are  unavoidable.  At  the  same  time, 
in  keeping  with  our  commitment  to  re- 
sponsible and  prudent  financial  management, 
we  are  making  sure  that  such  increases  are 
offset  and  total  spending  does  not  increase. 

The  supplementary  estimates  which  are 
being  tabled  today  amount  to  $64.4  million. 
This  increase  is  fully  balanced  by  a  series  of 
decreases  in  other  areas,  and  the  expenditure 
limit  of  $14,482  million  is  not  affected. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  the  House  this  morning  to  com- 
memorate a  very  important  anniversary. 
Thirty  years  ago  this  coming  Sunday,  on 
December  10,  1948,  58  countries,  including 
Canada,  joined  in  signing  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 

The  adoption  of  this  declaration  was  viewed 
as  the  first  step  in  the  formulation  of  an 
international  bill  of  rights. 
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In  1976,  the  international  bill  of  human 
rights  became  a  reality,  with  the  entry  into 
force  of  three  significant  instruments: 

1.  The  international  covenant  on  economic, 
social  and  cultural  rights; 

2.  The  international  covenant  on  civil  and 
political  rights;  and 

3.  The  optional  protocol  to  the  latter 
covenant. 

In  ratifying  these  three  covenants,  a  country 
guarantees  to  recognize  and  protect  a  wide 
range  of  human  rights  within  its  own 
boundaries.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by 
the  individual  countries  enacting  legislation 
enshrining  the  provisions  of  the  covenants 
in  their  legal  systems. 

In  Canada,  the  province  of  Ontario  took 
the  lead  in  1944  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Ontario  Racial  Discrimination  Act.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  and  the  Female  Employees  Fair  Re- 
muneration Act  in  1951  and  by  the  Fair 
Accommodation  Practices  Act  in  1954.  In 
1962,  Ontario  again  took  the  lead,  becoming 
the  first  province  to  enact  omnibus  human 
rights  legislation. 

Human  rights  legislation  in  Ontario  is  ad- 
ministered under  the  Human  Rights  Code  by 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission.  The 
code  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  creed,  colour,  nationality,  ancestry, 
place  or  origin,  age,  sex  or  marital  status,  in 
vital  social  and  economic  areas  which  affect 
our  lives. 

In  administering  this  code,  the  government 
of  Ontario  through  the  commission  has  over 
the  years  always  kept  in  mind  two  overriding 
objectives.  Of  major  concern  is  that  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  every  person  in  this  prov- 
ince must  be  made  secure  in  law.  As  well,  we 
believe  that  a  climate  of  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  among  the  citizens  of  the 
province  must  be  created  so  that  each  and 
every  one  will  be  afforded  equal  opportunity 
to  contribute  his  or  her  maximum  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  enrichment  of  our  whole 
community. 

As  noted  in  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission's  recent  report,  Life  Together, 
human  rights  legislation  does  and  should  per- 
form important  functions  in  our  community* 
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It  should  sum  up  and  declare  public  policy, 
officially  and  unequivocally. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  this 
Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  province 
will,  on  this  important  anniversary,  look  back 
with  pride  on  the  work  which  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  field  of  minority  and  wo- 
men's rights.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  not  be  complacent. 

As  Life  Together  has  pointed  out,  human 
rights  is  everyone's  responsibility.  The  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  is  a  dynamic  and  ever- 
changing  process,  particularly  in  a  vibrant 
multicultural  and  multiracial  society  such  as 
ours  where  the  contributions  of  all  persons, 
regardless  of  their  sex,  religion  or  age,  must 
be  encouraged. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Or  handicap. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  role  of  a  responsive 
and  responsible  government  is  to  meet  these 
challenges.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
ministry  is  currently  preparing  legislation 
which  will  give  the  province  of  Ontario  a 
new  and  revitalized  Human  Rights  Code. 

Safeguarding  human  rights  must  always 
remain  at  the  core  of  life  in  our  province, 
providing  the  opportunity  for  every  indi- 
vidual to  contribute  the  maximum  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  society,  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  ability. 

DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  recent  reports 
which  have  suggested  that  the  Ontario  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Eastern  Ontario 
Development  Corporation  and  the  Northern 
Ontario  Development  Corporation  will  be 
combined  to  form  a  single  corporation. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  honourable  members 
of  the  Legislature  that  the  three  develop- 
ment corporations  will  continue  to  exercise 
their  individual  responsibilities  for  approving, 
disbursing  and  directly  administering  loans  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  report  of  the  agencies  review  com- 
mittee to  Management  Board  of  Cabinet, 
chaired  by  the  member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Wise- 
man), recommends  only  the  integration  of 
the  administrative  operations  of  the  three 
corporations  within  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism. 

Since  their  inception,  the  corporations  have 
reported  to  the  assembly  through  the  Minis- 
try of  Industry  and  Tourism,  and  this  move 
would  simply  bring  such  administrative  func- 
tions as  payroll  and  personnel  into  alignment 
with  the  ministry's  administration  division. 

The  recommendations  of  the  agencies  re- 
view committee  as  they  relate  to  the  develop- 


ment corporations  are  now  being  discussed 
within  the  ministry.  Implementation  of  the 
recommended  procedures  will  be  effected  as 
soon  as  the  details  are  worked  out. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  PROPOSALS 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
morning  I  will  be  discussing  a  number  of 
housing  items  with  the  provincial-municipal 
liaison  committee  and  one  is  of  a  nature  that 
I  should  report  to  this  House.  It  concerns 
our  negotiations  on  the  community  services 
contribution  program  which,  members  will 
recall,  is  a  new  activity  designed  to  replace 
the  neighbourhood  improvement  program,  the 
municipal  incentive  grant  program  and  the 
sewage  treatment  program  which  Ottawa  has 
now  cancelled. 

The  community  service  grant  program, 
which  in  the  latest  draft  is  called  the  com- 
munity services  contribution  program,  is 
affected  by  the  federal  decision  to  wind  down 
and  disband  the  Ministry  of  State  for  Urban 
Affairs. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  community  services  contribution 
program  will  now  be  undertaken  by  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation. 
Finalization  of  this  transfer  at  the  federal 
level  has  not  as  yet  taken  place  and  further 
delay  in  negotiations  of  our  agreement  has 
occurred. 

The  status  of  the  program  is  that  we  are 
still  actively  frying  to  negotiate  a  final  oper- 
ating agreement,  despite  the  shifting  grounds 
Ottawa  keeps  presenting  to  us.  Following  the 
meetings  between  my  staff  and  the  municipal 
liaison  subcommittee  last  August,  a  revised 
draft  agreement  reflecting  the  results  of  these 
meetings  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ouellet  by 
hand  on  August  30,  1978. 

The  future  of  the  program  was  then  placed 
into  considerable  doubt  by  the  federal  an- 
nouncements on  program  cutbacks  and  the 
deliberations  of  the  federal-provincial  con- 
ference of  finance  ministers.  Then,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1978,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Ouellet,  stating  that  implementation  of  the 
program  had  been  delayed  one  year  and  it 
would  not  operate  in  1978.  However,  the 
municipal  incentive  and  sewage  treatment 
programs  will  continue  until  December  31, 
1978.  He  also  indicated  that  the  program 
would  commence  on  January  1,  1979. 

Subsequent  to  this,  I  received  a  revised 
federal  draft  of  an  operating  agreement  to 
implement  the  programs  from  Mr.  Ouellet  on 
November  21,  1978.  This  new  draft  required 
us  to  determine  the  program  content  and 
municipal  allocations  by  December  15,  1978, 
some  three  weeks. 
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Since  we,  and  at  least  one  other  province, 
have  indicated  that  this  is  a  totally  unreason- 
able timetable,  there  has  been  an  indication 
that  other  arrangements  may  be  acceptable. 
Although  there  are  some  major  points  requir- 
ing resolution,  I  have  received  confirmation 
from  Mr.  Ouellet  that  the  dollar  amounts  of 
$51.6  million  for  the  first  program  year  and 
$86  million  for  the  second  program  year  are 
firm  federal  commitments.  These  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  us  under  the  terms  of 
an  operating  agreement  that  we  have  yet  to 
negotiate  with  the  federal  government. 

My  officials  met  with  CMHC  officials  as 
recently  as  Wednesday  of  this  week,  but  be- 
cause of  the  reorganizational  problems  caused 
by  the  transfer  of  this  program  from  the 
Ministry  of  State  for  Urban  Affairs  to  CMHC, 
the  federal  officials  were  not  in  a  position  to 
discuss  the  agreement.  However,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  pursue  this  dis- 
cussion in  the  very  near  future;  we  con- 
template in  the  following  week. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

PLANT  LOCATION  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  which  may 
or  may  not  be  able  to  confine  itself  to  one 
ministry.  It  may  spill  over  into  two.  But  I 
shall  start  with  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism.  On  this  matter  of  financial  assistance 
to  industries  locating  here,  is  the  minister 
considering  the  creation  of  a  special  financial 
assistance  program  with  regard  to  the  auto 
parts  industry,  in  view  of  some  of  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  set  up  by  the  unusual 
grant  to  the  Hayes-Dana  people  for  locating 
in  Barrie? 

Shouldn't  the  minister  put  before  the 
Legislature  any  plans  he  has  now  to  assist 
the  auto  parts  industry?  And  would  he  make 
special  reference  to  the  Hayes-Dana  matter 
since  he  referred  to  it  as  an  ODC  loan,  but 
surely  he's  not  suggesting  that  Hayes-Dana 
could  not  have  received  money  from  a  normal 
lending  institution?  The  ODC,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  be  a  lender  of  last  resort 
so  this  is  a  special  circumstance. 

Does  the  minister  have  a  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  regard  to  the 
Hayes-Dana  situation,  I  understand  it  was 
not  an  unusual  loan  but  rather  one  made 
through  our  OBIP  program.  I  can  read  the 
terms  to  the  member,  but  essentially  it's  a 
five-year  incentive  period,  repayment  over 
five  years  to  commence  in  November  1983  at 
11%  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
the  loan.  It  was  made  through  one  of  our 
existing  programs. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  ODC  is  a  lender  of  last 
resort,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  regard  to  the 
OBIP  program,  which  was  the  one  through 
which  this  loan  was  made,  it  was  an  entirely 
regular  and  ordinary  transaction  for  the 
Hayes-Dana  project. 

[10:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Doesn't  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  want  us  to  have  these  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  say  that  under 
the  general  question  of  the  incentive  pro- 
gram, at  the  time  of  the  Ford  transaction 
this  government  made  it  quite  clear  to  the 
federal  government  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  have  an  ongoing  consistent  method 
of  operation.  At  that  time,  we  indicated  a 
one-for-two  program  would  be  acceptable 
to  us,  $1  from  us,  $2  from  the  federal 
government,  and  we  indicated  our  willing- 
ness to  participate  up  to  $50  million  on  that 
basis  for  the  automotive  industry. 

The  federal  government  has  not  taken  us 
up  on  that  invitation.  As  a  result,  that  whole 
question  and  the  incentive  question  generally, 
is  being  dealt  with  back  here  in  our  gov- 
ernment through  a  series  of  discussions  I 
am  having  with  the  Treasurer  and  other 
people  with  regard  to  finding  an  ultimate 
position  so  we  don't  have  to  always  be 
operating  on  what  appears  to  be  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

We  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  dealing 
with  it  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  is  not  the  best  way 
to  do  it.  We  do  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Hayes-Dana  decision  was  not  made  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Most  of  us  are  in  favour  of  some  incentive 
program.  What  we  are  against  is  chaos. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  are  you  against? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Chaos. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Chaos?  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  would  you  want  to 
change  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  ignore  the  interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Could  the  minister  answer 
the  question  and  explain  why  the  ODC  loan 
is  regarded  as  a  routine  matter  by  the  minis- 
ter, when  in  fact  the  ODC  is  normally  a  lender 
of  last  resort?  I  doubt  that  lending  institu- 
tions would  have  refused  Hayes-Dana  a  loan. 

How  does  he  regard  that  as  a  routine 
matter?  Is  it  true  that  the  Premier  himself 
intervened  to  help  obtain  that  particular 
loan,  for  instance,  to  indicate  its  routine 
nature? 
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Would  the  minister  comment  on  whether 
his  ministry  has  in  fact  had  any  negotiations 
with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada 
with  regard  to  locating  a  casting  plant  or 
foundry,  or  some  additional  plant  of  this 
kind,  in  Windsor,  as  indicated  in  the  Windsor 
Star  of  November  1  which  said  that  "Windsor 
May  be  the  Site  of  a  Ford  Casting  Plant"? 

Has  the  ministry  been  involved  in  any 
possible  incentives,  for  instance,  with  regard 
to  that  particular  location? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Was  that  November  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  That  was  a  month 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said  and  that  is  the 
Hayes-Dana  situation  was  a  situation  in 
which  money  was  made  available  to  Hayes- 
Dana  under  an  existing  program  of  the  min- 
istry, the  OBIP  program,  which  is  a  normal 
and  well-used  program. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  a  lender  of  last  resort. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Secondly,  I  should 
make  this  point:  it  would  be  chaos  in  a 
general  way  for  this  government  simply  to 
sit  aside  and  take  the  position  that,  for 
example,  the  Ford  V-6  engine  plant  did  not 
fall  under  any  of  our  existing  programs  and 
therefore  we  were  sorry,  but  we  wouldn't  be 
able  to  fund  the  2,600  jobs  in  Windsor. 

If  the  member  calls  a  government  which  is 
willing  to  go  in  and  aggressively  react  in 
whichever  way  possible  to  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent situation  chaotic- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Ad  hoc  all  the  time.  Answer 
the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —then  I  must  tell  him 
I  call  them  aggressive  attempts  by  the 
government  to  create  jobs  in  whatever  way 
possible,  in  accordance  with  the  goals  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  also  made  it 
very  clear  that  dealing  continually  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  such  as  that— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Did  we  revert  to  state- 
ments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —is  not  the  preferred 
way  of  doing  business.  That  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  develop  some  ground  rules  under 
which  we  will  be  operating  in  the  months 
to  come. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Answer  the  specific  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  regard  to  the 
Ford  casting  plant  in  Windsor,  I  dealt  with 
this  matter  several  weeks  ago  in  this  assembly, 
and  I  made  it  very  clear  at  that  time  that  the 
only  discussions,   if  one  can   call   them   dis- 


cussions, that  had  occurred  were  between 
Mr.  Roy  Bennett  of  Ford  of  Canada  and 
myself.  He  indicated  to  me  that  Ford  was 
considering  a  casting  plant  in  that  area,  that 
there  was  a  possibility  it  would  develop  into 
a  situation  in  which  there  might  be  a  differen- 
tial involved  and  they  may  be  requesting  some 
sort  of  incentive.  That  was  all. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  said  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  this  House.  We  did  not  talk  numbers 
of  jobs,  we  did  not  talk  about  the  numbers 
of  dollars  that  might  be  involved.  Mr.  Bennett 
did  not  ask  me  if  that  money  would  be 
available.  I  did  not  indicate  to  him  that  we 
were  sitting  here  waiting  to  receive  that  re- 
quest, that  the  money  would  be  here  and 
all  he  had  to  do  was  apply.  None  of  that 
happened. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Come  on,  save  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  This  isn't  even  a  good 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  I  said  was,  "Of 
course,  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you'd  keep  me 
informed  of  your  plans  as  they  develop  over 
the  next  few  months." 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Ask  three  or  four  more. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Erie.  We  have  spent  seven 
minutes- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  he  hasn't  answered  two 
questions  out  of  three. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  my  problem. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Was  any  consideration  given  by  the 
ministry  to  expanding  the  operations  of 
Hayes-Dana  in  the  Thorold-St.  Catharines 
area?  The  unemployment  rate  there  is  about 
10  per  cent,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
highest  rates  in  Ontario,  and  the  area  has 
the  skilled  trades  and  all  the  existing  facili- 
ties such  as  railways  and  canals.  Why  was 
the  offer  to  expand  not  applied  to  the 
existing  Hayes-Dana  plant  operations  in  the 
Thorold-St.  Catharines  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Again,  of  course,  the 
way  the  programs  are  set  up— and  I  think 
it's  the  right  way— is  that  a  company  makes 
its  decision  where  it  can  best  operate  on 
whatever  grounds  it  makes  its  own  decisions. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  decide  whether  you're 
going  to  lend  them  the  money,  don't  you? 
That's  the  big  hook. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  information  I 
have  is  that  they  were  not,  as  the  honourable 
member  well  knows,  reducing  their  opera- 
tions  at   Thorold;   rather,   they  had  decided 
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they  needed  more  capacity  and  the  best  way 
to  do  it  would  be  to  open  up  a  new  plant 
in  Barrie.  I  understand  the  company  will  be 
relying  upon  machine  shops  in  the  Barrie 
area  for  tools  and  dies,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  factors  upon  which  they  made  their 
decision. 

Again,  I  think  the  important  thing  to  point 
out  is  that  that  is  a  decision  made  by  the 
company  with  regard  to  where  it  wishes  to 
locate  within  this  province,  and  then  they 
apply  to  the  government  for  whatever  assist- 
ance they  think  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Were  you  involved  in  the 
selection  of  Barrie? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  regional  planning  for 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  do  not  get  in  the 
position  of  dictating  to  them  which  munici- 
pality or  which  town  they  ought  to  be 
selecting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  his  second  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  direct  the  question  to 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Ontario  Development 
Corporation  is  normally  a  lender  of  last 
resort?  Is  it  the  minister's  contention,  there- 
fore^ that  Hayes-Dana  could  not  obtain  a 
loan  from  some  normal  lending  institution 
were  it  to  apply  to  such  normal  lending  in- 
stitution? 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  ask  the 
minister  to  answer  the  question:  Is  it  not  an 
unusual  situation  that  the  ODC  is  lending 
money  to  a  no-risk  company  such  as  Hayes- 
Dana?  I  also  ask  him  to  answer  whether 
the  Premier  himself  intervened  in  any  form 
to  help  obtain  that  particular  loan? 

I  ask  this  not  in  order  to  oppose  incen- 
tives, but  to  oppose  ad  hockery  and  chaos. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  the  creator  of 
chaos,  Stuart,  how  can  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Warner:  It  sounds  like  a  description 
of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  We've  had  35  years  of  chaos. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Again,  I  must  say 
that  the  whole  point  of  the  exercise  has  been 
to  avoid  chaos  from  striking  us  in  Ontario 
while  all  sorts  of  incentives  are  offered  in  the 
American  states.  We  have  put  this  position 
to  the  federal  government:  the  necessity  to 
participate  in  an  ongoing,  long-term  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  immediate  competition  in 
terms  of  American  incentives.  If  we  do  not 
get  co-operation  in  that  sense,  I  have  to  say 
we  are  not  going  to  prevent  chaos  from 
developing  by  losing  thousands  of  jobs  to  the 
American  states. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  and  patiently,  and  the  same  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  three  times— in  a  little 
different  way,  but  essentially  the  same  ques- 
tion, fine.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  answer  it, 
we  can  go  on  to  another  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  so  long  as  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  wants  to  add  on,  to  his  ques- 
tions, allegations  of  chaos- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Sit  down. 
Mr.  Warner:  You're  not  going  to  answer 
the  question.  Why  don't  you  just  sit  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  am  not  going 
to  stand  here  and  ignore  that  sort  of  state- 
ment. Now  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the 
question- 
Mr.  Eakins:  Were  you  involved  in  the 
selection  of  Barrie? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  does  not  detract  from 
the  question  that  was  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  true.  I  will 
deal  with  both  the  question  and  the  alle- 
gation. 

Mr.  Warner:  Resign  and  then  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  is  your  Magna 
Carta  these  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Having  dealt  with  the 
allegation,  let  me  deal  with  the  question.  I 
cannot  give  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
information  with  regard  to  who  contacted 
ODC  on  behalf  of  Hayes-Dana.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  that  the  member  for  the 
area  made  some  requests  to  help  them.  I  think 
that  would  be  appropriate.  I  cannot  tell  him 
whether  the  Premier  or  any  other  member 
tried  to  encourage  us  to  do  that,  as  indeed, 
I  am  sure  the  member  for  Erie  would  have 
encouraged  us  to  do  it  if  the  question  were 
expansion  in  Thorold.  That  may  have  oc- 
curred, and  I  will  find  out  for  the  honourable 
member  who  indicated  their  support  for  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You're  not  sure  whether  the 
Premier  intervened  or  not. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  This  is  regional  planning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  regard  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition's  concern  about  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Ontario  Busi- 
ness Incentives  Program  loan  was  made,  I 
want  to  assure  him  that  on  Monday  next  111 
give  him  all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  OBIP  loan,  how  they  applied,  and  who 
requested  assistance.  Whether  it  was  a  loan 
with  which  the  member  is  comfortable,  he 
can  conclude  from  those  answers. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  only  my  first  supplemen- 
tary on  my  second  question.  It's  not  my  fault 
if  he's  circling  around  and  not  answering  the 
questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  deserve  each  other. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  With  regard  to  the  Windsor 
Ford  plant,  is  the  minister  giving  a  categori- 
cal assurance  to  this  House  that  as  part  of 
the  ad  hoc  arrangements  that  he- 
Mr.  Warner:  It  certainly  is  Friday  morning. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  —and  his  ministry  are  making, 
they  have  made  no  offer  and  have  agreed  to 
no   sum   with  regard  to   the  Ford   company 
locating  a   casting  plant  or  foundry   in   the 
Windsor  area?  Is  this  the  categorical  assur- 
ance he  is  giving  us? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Is  that  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Will  he,  in  fact,  be  putting 
before  this  House  a  policy  by  which  all  indus- 
tries can  be  guided,  so  they  know  what  kinds 
of  grants  are  available,  under  what  circum- 
stances, with  what  particular  reasons,  with 
what  strings  attached  and  with  what  locations 
and  so  on?  Is  he  going  to  put  a  policy  before 
us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  do  you  mean:  What 
locations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  answer  to  the  mem- 
ber's first  question,  as  of  today's  date  that's 
exacdy  right.  We  have  not  made  a  commit- 
ment to  assist  the  Ford  casting  plant  in 
Windsor.  I  have  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier, 
that  if  they  approach  us,  we  will  listen.  No 
commitment  has  been  made.  We  haven't  got 
down  to  any  discussion  whatsoever.  It  was 
just  Bennett  saying  to  me  that  he'd  like  us 
to  be  aware  of  the  situation,  as  I  said  earlier. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bennett? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Bennett.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  knew  it  couldn't  be  Claude,  be- 
cause Claude  wouldn't  be  so  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  regard  to  the 
second  question,  I  have  to  say  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  the  Treasurer  has  stated 
earlier  and  I  have  stated  earlier  and  the 
Premier  has  stated  earlier  in  this  assembly 
and  other  places  that  we  are  trying  to  pull  all 
these  matters  together  in  a  consistent,  ongoing 
program.  We  have  said  that  time  and  again 
and  that  is  still  the  answer,  as  clear  and  direct 
as  I  can  make  it.  We  will  have  more  to  say 
on  that  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

CLASS  SIZE  REGULATION 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  had  a  question  for  the  Treas- 
urer, but  as  he  isn't  here  I'll  use  it  as  my 


second  question  and  give  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  a  bit  of  a  break.  In 
the  meantime  I'll  direct  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  God  you  are  giving  us  a 
break. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Place  the  question,  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Is  the  Minister  of  Education  aware  of 
section  39  of  regulation  704-78  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  which  was  devised  in  August  and 
filed  and  made  official  on  September  8,  which 
limits  classes  in  general  studies  and  occupa- 
tional programs  to  20  students  and  special 
vocational  programs  to  20  students? 

If  she  is  aware  of  that  regulation  which  her 
department  filed  and  made  official  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  can  she  explain  why  48  per  cent 
of  the  classes  in  general  studies  and  in 
occupational  programs  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  34.9  per  cent  of  the  special  voca- 
tional programs  violate  that  regulation? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  it's  something  I  shall  be  interested  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  her  discussions  with  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  will 
she  determine  whether  the  regulation  is  be- 
ing violated  because  funding  for  special  edu- 
cation programs  is  inadequate?  Is  she  not 
embarrassed  that,  having  put  that  regulation 
into  place  in  such  a  recent  time,  it  is  not 
being  met  at  the  present  time  and  probably 
not  being  met  throughout  the  province? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  think  that  as 
legislators  we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
although  we  consider  the  details  of  the  regu- 
lation or  legislation  which  we  introduce  to 
be  ideal,  it  can  take  those  component  por- 
tions of  the  system  some  time  to  meet  the 
regulations.  I  don't  think  we  can  impose 
immediate  compliance.  I  think  we  have  to 
work  with  them  in  order  to  ensure  that  they 
can  meet  the  requirements  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Further  to  the  information 
the  minister  will  bring  back  to  us  on  the 
general  studies  class  sizes,  would  she  also 
report  to  us  her  reaction  to  the  same  over- 
extending  of  the  numbers  suggested  for  the 
technical  and  skills  training  areas?  That,  too, 
apparendy  is  overpopulated. 

[10:30] 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I'm  aware  that  it 
is  overpopulated  in  certain  areas  but  it  cer- 
tainly it  not  in  all  areas.  I  will  certainly  ex- 
plore the  reasons  for  this  and  attempt  to 
report  upon  it. 
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Ms.  Gigantes:  Following  along  the  same 
line  of  questioning,  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter if  she  now  has  available  the  survey,  which 
she  promised  results  from,  about  shop  classes 
in  the  province  and  the  adequacy  of  facilities 
and  equipment? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  is  not  completed 
as  yet. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Take  your  time. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Does  the  minister  not  think 
that  it  would  be  wise,  before  imposing  the 
regulation,  to  work  with  the  school  boards 
to  have  the  class  sizes  at  regulation  size? 
Does  she  not  think  that  in  this  case  it  is 
working  backwards  to  have  imposed  the  regu- 
lation and  then  find  that  there  are  violations 
and  find  that  there  has  to  be  remedial  action 
taken  to  meet  the  regulation? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  absolutely  sure 
that  my  predecessor  in  this  office,  who  intro- 
duced that  regulation,  did  just  that.  I'm  also 
sure  that  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay>— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Port  Arthur. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —Port  Arthur,  thank 
you— is  aware  that  some  boards  of  education 
could  meet  the  regulation  more  rapidly  than 
others.  Some  have  more  flexibility  than  others 
and  $ome  had  not,  perhaps,  considered  the 
ramifications  and  the  implications  of  that 
regulation  as  seriously  as  others  had. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It's  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  48  per  cent,  almost  50 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  an  ongoing 
process  and  we  shall  continue  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Yes,  government  regulations 
have  been  broken  before. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  the  absence  of  the  Treas- 
urer, I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism.  Given  the  recognized 
need,  both  in  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  Status  and  Outlook  study  and  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  special  task  force 
study  that  was  tabled  this  week,  the  obvious 
need  for  modernization  of  manufacturing 
equipment  and  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  can  the 
minister  tell  us  whether  he  and  his  colleague, 
the  Treasurer,  are  willing  to  recommend  that 
as  part  of  the  proposals  the  manufacturing  of 
that  equipment  will  take  place  in  Canada  and 
purchases  will  take  place  from  Canadian  sup- 
pliers where  they  are  cost  competitive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Obviously  this  is  a 
problem  we're  well  aware  of  in  that  so  much 
of  the  machinery  that  goes  into  these  plants 


currently  is  not  available  in  Canada.  It's  not 
a  situation,  I  understand,  in  which  the  ma- 
chinery is  available  in  Canada  and  is  not 
being  purchased.  To  a  large  extent  apparently 
it  is  not  being  made  in  Canada,  and  some 
would  say  cannot  be  made  in  Canada  for  the 
one  or  two  installations. 

As  we  see  the  response  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  document,  if  it  appears  that  there  will 
be  enough  of  a  response  to  it,  and  we  think 
there  will  be,  then  clearly  one  of  the  things 
that  we'll  be  looking  at  is— on  my  end  of  it  in 
any  case— seeing  if  we  can't  put  together 
enough  people  in  industry  to  respond  to  what 
will  obviously  be  a  demand  for  that  product, 
and  arrange  that  it  be  made  somewhere  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Does  the  minis- 
ter not  realize  that  an  expenditure  of  $1.2 
billion,  which  is  what  is  projected  for  both 
the  modernization  and  the  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment,  could  very  well  be  the  basis 
for  developing  a  sound,  secondary,  high  tech- 
nology manufacturing  industry  in  northern 
Ontario?  Does  he  not  think  that  is  worth 
pursuing  with  every  bit  of  vigour  that  the 
government  can  and  insist  that  it  take  place? 
Does  he  not  realize  that  in  the  pollution 
abatement  equipment  area  alone,  which  is 
one-fifth  of  the  total,  65,000  man-years  of 
work  could  be  created  to  supply  the  Cana- 
dian market? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  my  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  and  I  can  assure 
the  member  very  directly  that  we  have  a  lot 
of  vigour  and  we  will  be  pursuing  this  with 
every  bit  of  energy  we  have. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
since  the  minister  now  finally  seems  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  Canadian  purchasing 
for  these  particular  machines,  does  he  now 
take  the  stand  that  we  have  to  have  more 
non-tariff  barriers,  not  fewer  as  suggested  by 
the  Premier,  and  that  we  have  to  have  Cana- 
dian priority  purchasing,  because  it's  govern- 
ment purchasing  that  got  those  big  European 
machinery  giants  on  their  feet  in  the  first 
place  and  now,  surely,  it's  time  for  us  to  do 
exactly  the  same  to  get  our  own  machinery 
companies  moving? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Firstly,  I  want  to  say 
that  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  sug- 
gesting that  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  few 
people  left  who  is  in  favour  of  more  tariff 
barriers  in  an  area  — 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Non- tariff  barriers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  people  aren't  consis- 
tent; the  greatest  consistency  is  your  inconsis- 
tency. That's  right,  you  know. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  want  to  talk  about 
non-tariff  barriers  as  well.  We  are  at  a  point 
in  time  in  which  one  of  the  things  we  hope 
will  happen  in  terms  of  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions is  that  some  of  the  non-tariff  barriers 
which  are  severely  hampering  those  areas  in 
which  Ontario  particularly  is  especially  strong, 
telecommunications,  heavy  electronics  and  so 
on,  will  be  removed.  We  are  being  locked  out 
of  so  many  international  markets  because  of 
non-tariff  barriers. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  UTDC,  to  name  one, 
is  a  body  that  could  benefit  substantially  by 
the  removal  of  non-tariff  barriers. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Babes  in  arms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  have  to  say  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  if  he  is  suggesting 
we  are  going  to  benefit  as  a  province  by 
saying,  as  the  province  of  Ontario,  "Japan, 
we  in  Ontario  are  going  to  have  non-tariff 
barriers/'  "United  States,  we  in  Ontario  are 
going  to  have  non-tariff  barriers,  but  by  the 
way,  would  you  let  us  sell  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  and  would  you  let  us  sell 
urban   transportation  vehicles?"— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  won't  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  will  tell  him  some- 
thing. If  he  checks  with  the  Honourable 
Jack  Horner,  the  federal  minister  responsible 
for  the  GATT  negotiations,  he  will  discover 
this  is  one  of  the  things  they  are  trying  very 
hard   and  optimistically  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  are  all  babes  in  the 
woods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  he  wants  to  take 
the  position,  as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  this  province,  that  he  thinks  we  should  not 
argue  for  removal  of  those  non-tariff  barriers, 
then  I  hope  his  position  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You're  right. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Well,  why  don't 
you  go,  Stuart?  Go  and  tell  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Ours  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  We  think  we  in  Ontario  need  access 
to  those  markets.  We  think  that's  where  the 
future  lies  both  for  northern  and  southern 
Ontario— in  getting  access  to  those  markets. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  don't  make  telecom- 
munications equipment  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  ongoing  belief  that  here  in  Ontario 
and  in  Canada,  we  do  have  the  ability  to 
compete  internationally.  We  do  believe  that 
with  proper  government  assistance,  with 
proper  government  incentives,  with— 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Planning,  planning. 


An  hon.  member:  The  thing  you  are  pro- 
ducing is  baloney. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They're  procurement  policies; 
they  are  not  tariff  barriers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —proper  government 
advice,  a  pulp  and  paper  sort  of  initiative, 
we  can  compete  internationally  in  the  long 
term  without  those  non-tariff  barriers. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  have  to  have  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  can  be  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  approach  it  on  an  aggressive 
fashion  not  with  a  1932  mentality  which 
says  we  have  to  close  ourselves  off  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Close  Hayes-Dana? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Finally,  may  I  say 
if  the  member  thinks  Japan  and  the  United 
States  will  be  impressed  by  a  non-tariff  wall 
built  up  by  the  province  of  Ontario,  he  is 
kidding  himself. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Stuart,  find  a  couch 
to  lie  down  on,  really. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  is  becoming 
repetitive. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Babes  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  I  assure  you  the  minister  can 
if  he  wishes,  answer  in  a  sentence  or  two. 
Can  the  minister  give  an  assurance  to  this 
House  that  the  plan  he  and  the  Treasurer 
will  be  talking  about  to  develop  the  secondary 
manufacturing  industry  to  supply  machinery 
and  equipment,  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment and  logging  machinery  in  the  forest 
industry  will  be  placed  before  this  House  in 
the  coming  spring? 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes  or  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  want  to  say  the 
Treasurer  and  I  are  working  very  hard  and 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  those  matters. 
We  would  expect  it  to  be  before  this  House 
next  spring. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes  or  no. 

Ms.  Bryden:  We  want  more  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Or  sooner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Or  sooner. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  will  make  you  your  usual 
dollar  bet  it  won't  be  before  we  adjourn. 

AIR  FARES 

Mr.  Pope:  My  question  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications.  In 
view  of  the  fact  it  costs  as  much  to  fly  from 
Timmins  to  Toronto  as  it  costs  to  fly  from 
Toronto  to  Miami;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
Air  Canada  wishes  to  increase  domestic  rates 
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further  by  five  per  cent  effective  January 
1,  1979;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  the  justifica- 
tion for  this  increase  is  a  requirement  for 
access  to  borrowing  on  the  international 
money  markets  and  the  conversion  of  gov- 
ernment debt  to  equity  and  return  on  that 
equity,  will  the  minister  intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  in  the  Air  Canada 
application  to  the  Canadian  Transport  Com- 
mission to  attempt  to  prevent  this  increase? 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  not  made  any 
decision  at  this  moment,  or  any  recommenda- 
tion,  as   to  whether  we  should  intervene. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  intervened  pretty  fast  in 
the  Nordair  transfer  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  has  not  been  my  policy 
in  the  past  to  intervene  on  applications  of 
Air  Canada  for  fare  increases,  but  I  will  take 
it  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  that  all  you  are  going  to  do? 

AUTO  REPAIRS 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. Could  the  minister  inform  the  House 
whether  or  not  his  ministry  is  at  the  present 
time  investigating  automotive  repairs  that  do 
not  .involve  transmissions?  We  know  the 
success  that  has  been  derived  from  the  trans- 
mission investigations,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  high  fixed  labour  costs  charged  by  the 
automotive  repair  firms,  and  the  very  high- 
priced  parts  and  materials  involved  in  these 
transactions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
would  like  to  qualify  that  in  rather  a  general 
way.  Notwithstanding  the  very  nice  head- 
line I  had  this  morning  that  I  am  responsible 
for  75  per  cent  of  the  lost  business  of  Cott- 
man,  I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed.  I  would  feel 
a  lot  better  if  it  was  a  100  per  cent  loss. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Good. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  that  a  Tory  I  hear  before 
me? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  what  they  call 
chaos  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  would  the  minister 
address  himself  to  the  question,  not  the  head- 
line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  question  involved  that  very  headL 
line,  I  really  felt  I  should  be  free  to  com- 
ment. 

I  am  attempting  to  say  yes,  but  in  a  very 
general  way,  in  answer  to  a  significant  ques- 
tion by  the  member  for  St.  Catharines  about 
this  ministry  taking  a  look  at  the  entire  auto- 
mobile repair  industry.  For  the  past  two  years 


all  of  our  resources,  indeed  far  beyond  what 
ordinarily  would  have  been  our  resources, 
have  been  directed  into  the  transmission  re- 
pair section  of  that  industry. 

An  hon.  member:  Can't  get  into  the  Albany 
Club  either,  can  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Of  the  number  of  com- 
plaints or  consumer  concerns  that  come  into 
our  ministry,  the  overwhelming  majority,  day 
in  and  day  out— and  it  never  changes— are  in 
the  field  of  automobile  repairs.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  into  a  very  significant  pro- 
gram in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary  question: 
Since  a  number  of  people  at  the  present  time 
are  questioning  expenditure  of  funds  by  gov- 
ernment—we do  see  some  good  results;  some 
of  these  funds  are  expended  in  the  correct 
way— would  the  minister  indicate  if  he  can 
break  down  what  have  been  the  costs  of  the 
investigations  and  all  costs  associated  with 
the  investigations  of  the  transmission  repair 
business  so  we  can  see  what  the  cost  is  when 
we  have  to  yield  results  of  this  kind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  been  using  a  ball- 
park figure  of  about  $300,000.  That  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  for  the  last  two  years— 
certainly  not  every  day,  but  upon  a  great 
many  occasions— we  have  had  as  many  as  12 
investigators  working  in  the  transmission  field. 

Anything  we  do  in  the  automobile  repair 
field  is  going  to  be  very  expensive  for  govern- 
ment. But  as  the  minister  I  am  certainly  pre- 
pared to  put  those  resources  up  front,  be- 
cause there  obviously  is  a  problem.  The  con- 
sumer is  relatively  defenceless  because  the 
type  of  problem  they  are  encountering  is 
one  where  somebody  has  to  give  them  some 
expert  advice,  and  they  have  to  rely  upon  it. 
If  they  want  to  go  into  litigation  afterwards 
they  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  having  to 
hire  expert  witnesses  and  so  forth. 

It  is  a  field  that  only  government  can  really 
pursue.  It  is  expensive.  It  is  going  to  cost 
more  resources,  in  terms  of  both  very  skilled 
investigators  and  money,  and  I  am  prepared 
in  this  ministry  to  see  that  money  should  be 
up  front,  and  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Samis:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  explain  to  'the  House  to  what  extent 
the  investigation  of  the  transmission  specialists 
was  done  outside  of  Metro;  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, in  terms  of  auto  repairs,  the  investiga- 
tion is  carried  on  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Metro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  could  take  that  as 
notice.  I  have  read  statements  here  from 
time  to  time  before  the  media  discovered 
them;  it  covers  a  whole  range  of  communities, 
and  most  of  them   are  outside   Metropolitan 
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Toronto.  But  I  will  be  very  glad  to  table  in 
the  House  some  of  the  previous  replies  I 
have  given  which  would  give  an  indication, 
community-by-community,  what  the  program 
achieved. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  If  I  may  ask  of  the 
minister  a  supplementary  on  this  issue: 
Would  he  consult  with  the  state  of  Michigan 
and  get  a  copy  of  their  legislation?  They 
have  apparently  had  an  auto  repair  bill  in 
effect  for  quite  some  time  and  it  seems  to  be 
working  satisfactorily.  Will  the  minister  do 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  will. 
[10:45] 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  what  the 
minister  is  doing  is  going  around  trying  to 
put  out  the  fire  after  the  problem  has  been 
created— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  not  fair. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —would  he,  besides  look- 
ing at  Michigan,  look  seriously  at  the  legis- 
lation that  is  available  in  Quebec  and  pro- 
vides warranty  service  and  good  consumer 
protection  for  the  people  who  buy  automo- 
biles in  that  province?  The  same  could  be 
put  into  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  will,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  I  would  draw  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  member  for  Brantford:  Why  is  Quebec 
so  seriously  interested  in  what  this  ministry, 
in  this  province  has  done— and  most  of  the 
credit  goes  to  my  predecessor,  the  member 
for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman)— 
in  the  field  of  transmission  repairs? 

SENIOR  CITIZENS'  RENTS 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Housing.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  province  has  passed  on 
the  $20-a-month  guaranteed  income  supple- 
ment to  senior  citizens,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  rent  in  senior  citizens'  apart- 
ment buildings  is  raised  from  19  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  of  any  increase  in  gross  in- 
come, may  I  ask  the  minister  what  action  he 
has  taken  to  protect  the  GIS  increase  to 
pensioners  and  to  avoid  the  loss  of  that  in- 
crease through  rent  increases  in  senior  citi- 
zens' apartments? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  is  the  six  per  cent 
ceiling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  alter  the  agreements  we  have 
had  in  relationship  to  family  or  senior  citi- 
zens' housing  under  the  portfolio  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  or  the  authori- 


ties in  the  various  communities.  Whatever 
our  arrangements  have  been  in  the  past  will 
continue  on  the  same  percentage  factors. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
May  I  ask  just  how  much  money  the  minis- 
ter expects  to  make  by  chiselling  Ontario 
pensioners  out  of  the  pension  increase 
through  the  GIS  increase  granted  in  Ottawa? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What's  his  profit? 

Mr.  McCIellan:  How  cheap  can  you  get? 
How  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Only  a  member  of  the 
third  party  would  take  that  approach  to  life, 
that  it  happens  to  be  a  chiselling  and  sneak- 
ing approach  of  government.  As  I  explained 
yesterday  to  the  leader  of  the  third  party- 
Mr.  McCIellan:  Tell  us  how  much  money 
you're  going  to  get  by  nickel-and-diming 
pensioners? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —the  government  in 
this  province  has  provided  roughly  50,000 
units  for  senior  citizens'  accommodation  at 
a  very  substantial  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Ontario,  indeed  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  as  well.  We  have  had  the  agreement 
that  where  increases  in  salary  or  inheritance 
or  things  of  that  nature- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  How  much  money?  Tell  us 
how  much  money  you're  saving? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  make  Scrooge  look  like 
Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  They  are  like  a  bunch 
of  little  pups  yapping  over  there.  They  have 
no  idea  what  it  is  all  about.  I  wish  they 
would  get  out  of  the  corner  where  they  just 
happened  to  be  a  minute  ago  with  their 
leg  up. 

Mr.  Warner:  Try  answering  the  question. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Tell  us  how  much  money 
you're  going  to  make  out  of  this  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  They're  the  greatest 
giveaway  artists  in  the  world.  They  give 
everything  away,  they  expect  nothing  in 
return  and  hope  somebody  will  find  change. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  gave  away  hundreds 
of  millions. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  You're  the  take-away  artists 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  won't  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Very  clearly,  we  have 
had  our  agreements.  Senior  citizens  in  this 
province,  by  this  government  and  by  the 
federal  government  through  Central  Mortgage 
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and  Housing  Corporation,  have  all  been 
treated  to  senior  citizens'  accommodations  we 
provided  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  much  have  you  saved? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Tell  us  how  much  money 
you're  saving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  they  would  let  me 

finish- 
Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  let  him  finish. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  travelled  around 

this  province  considerably  and  I  have  been 

in   a    great   number   of   the   senior   citizens' 

accommodations. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  haven't  learned  any- 
thing yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Most  of  them  believe 
sincerely  that  the  governments  that  represent 
them  have  given  them  a  very  fair  and  honest 
break  in  the  rental  accommodations  they 
have  at  the  price  they  happen  to  be  paying 
for  the  accommodation. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  much? 

Mr.  McClellan:  You're  taking  their  pension 
increase  yourself. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  haven't  answered  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Very  clearly,  they  have 
known  that  when  their  income  rises,  whether 
it  be  a  family  income  rise  or  a  senior  citizens' 
income  rise,  the  percentage  factor  relating 
to  rent  will  continue. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  much  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  They  only  become 
accountable  for  a  rent  increase  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  period.  It  is  not  changed  in  mid- 
term. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Chatty  Cathy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  might  remind  this 
House  that  the  reverse  situation  happens  if 
incomes  happen  to  drop  in  mid-term:  rents 
immediately  drop  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Wonderful  answer. 

Mr.  Warner:  Non-answer. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  You  are  just  full  of  soul. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  a  disaster. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  takes  one  to  know  one. 

PENSION  PROTECTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  member  for  Sarnia  asked  me  questions 
regarding  the  Pension  Benefits  Act.  Although 
my  ministry  might  become  involved  as  a 
result  of  a  company  bankruptcy  or  relocation 
in  assisting  workers  to  obtain  other  employ- 
ment through  the  employment  standards 
branch,   the   Pension   Benefits   Act  is   admin- 


istered by  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  and  perhaps  the  mem- 
ber would  like  to  redirect  his  question  to  the 
appropriate  minister. 

COMMISSION  AGENTS 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  which  he  can  share 
with  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Elgie),  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  (Mr.  Brunelle), 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman),  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice (Mr.  Welch),  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry)  and  the  Minister  without  Portfolio 
(Mr.  Wiseman),  since  they  have  all  been  in- 
volved or  are  now  involved  with  the  brief 
presented  by  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Com- 
mission Agents  concerning  financial  protec- 
tion for  commission  agents. 

Is  the  minister  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  this  group  and  to  take  under  his 
ministry  the  responsibility  for  resolving  the 
unfair  treatment  which  commission  agents  in 
Ontario  often  receive  due  to  the  nature  of 
their  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
that  as  notice  and  I  will  give  a  detailed  reply 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  sup- 
plementary at  this  point  which  might  assist 
the  minister. 

Since  these  agents  have  no  guarantee  of 
payment  for  work  done,  no  guarantee  of  re- 
covery of  expenses,  no  tenure  and  no  health 
or  vacation  benefits,  does  the  minister  not 
agree  that  this  group,  which  is  a  most  impor- 
tant link  between  manufacturer  and  customer, 
is  worthy  of  consideration  so  that  many  of 
these  concerns  can  be  attended  to  with  a 
positive  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  and  that 
is  why  I  will  give  a  detailed  answer  on  Tues- 
day next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  indulge  me  for  a 
moment,  to  the  member  for  Sarnia:  I  read  the 
Hansard  yesterday.  I  have  already  taken  his 
question  on  the  pension  problems  as  notice 
and  I  will  reply  to  him  before  the  House  ends. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  REGISTRAR 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yesterday  the  member  for 
Huron-Middlesex  asked  what  essentially 
amounts  to  about  five  questions.  They  con- 
cerned the  appointment  of  a  new  land  regis- 
trar for  Huron  county  and  Goderioh. 

The  new  registrar  was  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  management  of  the 
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property  rights  division.  It  was  a  management 
decision.  The  person  who  had  been  acting 
as  deputy  registrar  was  not  the  deputy  regis- 
trar, he  was  a  clerk  five.  He  was  brought  to 
Toronto  for  an  interview.  It  was  found  after 
the  interview  that  somebody  else  had  much 
higher  qualifications.  It  was  a  straight  man- 
agement decision. 

I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  give  details  on 
a  personnel  matter.  I  would  like  to  leave  it  at 
that.  If  the  honourable  member  wants  to 
speak  with  me  privately,  I  think  I  can  re- 
assure him  on  all  his  questions.  However,  if 
the  House  wants  me  to  go  into  detail,  the 
members  can  ask  supplementaries. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  why  wouldn't 
that  position  be  open  to  competition  rather 
than  having  an  outright  appointment  made? 
It  makes  one  a  little  suspicious  when  someone 
appoints  a  person  rather  than  opening  it  up  to 
competition  and  basing  the  decision  on  com- 
petency and  experience  rather  than  just  an 
appointment. 

Mr.  Swart:  Go  get  him,  Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  want  to  make  it  very 
plain  to  the  member  that  the  decision  was 
based  on  competency  and  nothing  else.  If  he 
wants  to  raise  something,  I  am  prepared  to 
come  back.  That  is  what  I  didn't  want  to  get 
into. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  there  are  only  65 
land  registrars  in  the  entire  province  of  On- 
tario. We  have  now  started  a  management 
trainee  program  to  bring  in  very  talented 
young  people  from  the  universities.  It  is  no 
longer  a  position  you  can  fill  with  somebody 
locally. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  will  have  more  defeated 
candidates  in  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Filled  by  defeated  Tory 
candidates. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  have  the  same  problem  in 
Ottawa,  eh,  Claude? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  difficulty  is  that  we 
are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  offer  any  type 
of  competition  because  the  people  who  come 
forward  simply  have  had  no  experience  in 
the  field.  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  a  land  registrar  is  not  a  civil  servant.  A 
land  registrar  is  a  crown  employee.  The 
people  who  work  in  the  offices  are  civil  ser- 
vants. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Lindsay  was  appointed  the 
land  registrar  in  Goderich.  His  qualifications 
are  20  years  of  experience  in  land  registra- 
tion, the  last  four  years  as  senior  deputy 
registrar  in  Toronto.  He  is  going  from  being 
deputy  registrar  in  an  office  that  employs  70 
people  to  become  the  registrar  in  an  office 


that  employs  five.  How  can  you  run  an 
efficient  management  system  when  you  can't 
promote  anybody? 

MILK  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Since  the 
highly  reputable  Balderson  dairy  interests 
have  taken  over  the  Thornloe  plant  in  the 
Timiskaming  district,  proposing  to  expand  it 
for  cheddar  cheese  production  and  in  the 
process  use  much  of  the  surplus  milk  of 
northeastern  Ontario  which  is  now  being 
directed  at  the  rate  of  35  million  pounds 
a  year  to  the  Beurriere  Lafreniere  at 
Lavalouchere  in  Quebec,  what  conceivable 
reason  would  there  be  for  the  Thornloe  plant 
not  being  assured  immediately  of  adequate 
local  milk  supplies,  particularly  since  those 
supplies  would  bring  a  higher  return  to  the 
local  farmers? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  considerable  discussion  with  the  member 
for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot)  on  this  matter 
and  the  answer  to  your  question  is  none. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   It  doesn't  what? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  the  member 
asked,  if  I  heard  him  correctly,  what  reason 
there  would  be  that  they  can't  have  quota.  I 
said  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can't  have 
quota. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Are  they  going  to  get  it?  I  agree  there's  no 
reason. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board  makes  that  decision.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  already  made  the  decision 
that  the  Balderson  cheese  plant  that  has 
bought  the  plant  in  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming's  riding  will  be  getting  milk  first. 
Fluid  milk  comes  first  in  that  area.  There  is 
milk  going  to  the  plant  in  Quebec,  and  On- 
tario's needs  will  be  taken  care  of  first. 

ARSON 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  On  December  5 
my  leader  asked  a  question  relating  to  the 
very  serious  arson  problem  across  the  coun- 
try and  the  Solicitor  General  agreed  at  that 
time  to  review  the  matter.  I  wonder  if  he 
was  aware  at  that  time  of  the  situation  in 
Niagara  Falls  that  has  now  reached  pro- 
portions that  are  very  frightening?  A  recent 
heading  in  the  paper  suggests  that  an  "arson 
epidemic  plagues  Niagara."  Was  he  aware  at 
the  time  the  question  was  raised  and  he 
promised  to  bring  back  a  report,  of  the  seri- 
ous situation  in  Niagara  Falls? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  I 
don't  think  I  had  been  aware  of  the  situation 
as  it  relates  particularly  to  Niagara  Falls. 
But  I  am  pleased  to  have  that  information 
and  that  will  be  of  assistance  to  me  as  we 
review  this  matter. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  a 
supplementary?  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
minister,  but  I  want  to  add  a  little  more 
information  and  hope  he  might,  in  cases 
where  it  reaches  these  kinds  of  proportions, 
do  something  quite  specific.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  fire  chief's  report  noting  there  have 
been  50  instances  of  suspected  arson,  most 
unsolved,  that  have  cost  somewhere  around 
$1.5  million.  I  wonder  if,  in  making  his 
investigation,  the  Solicitor  General  might 
consider  some  special  force  where  such  an 
area  is  so  involved,  that  may  have  special 
help  or  extra  help  to  deal  with  the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  will  be  quite 
happy  to  review  with  the  senior  law  enforce- 
ment officials  not  only  the  general  problem 
as  it  relates  to  the  province  as  a  whole  but 
specifically  in  relation  to  the  matter  the  hon- 
ourable member  has  drawn  to  my  attention 
in  relation  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  a  brief  supple- 
mentary on  this:  would  the  minister  consult 
with  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  (Mr.  Drea),  whose  ministry 
has  apparently  already  prepared  a  new  fire 
code  for  Ontario?  Could  he  consult  to  find 
out  whether  that  code  will  be  coming  for- 
ward as  soon  as  possible  so  that  municipali- 
ties may  be  governed  accordingly? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes. 

POLITICAL  FUND-RAISING 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board. 
In  light  of  the  fact  the  government  has  taken 
a  fairly  strong  position  in  legislation  re- 
stricting political  activity  by  civil  servants 
in  this  province,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  the 
Crown  Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act 
specifically  forbids  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union  from  making  political  do- 
nations, can  he  explain  why  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
fund-raiser  for  his  party,  would  send  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  Ontario  Public  Serv- 
ice Employees  Union— not  as  a  private  citizen, 
not  at  his  home,  but  as  president  of  the  union 
and  at  his  office,  care  of  the  union? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  same  reason 
you  sent  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  CFTO. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  trying  to  break  the 
law? 


Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
really  explain  why  Mr.  Kelly  would  send  a 
letter  to  Mr.  O'Flynn  but  we  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  a  donation  from  him  as  we 
would  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  is  against  the  law  to  accept 
illegal  donations,  isn't  it? 
[11:00] 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  it  is  not.  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Read 
about  it  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Supplementary:  Perhaps  the 
minister  could  take  the  time  to  make  his 
party  and  his  fund-raiser  aware  of  the  law, 
and  perhaps  he  could  check  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  party  is  prepared  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  this  kind  of  situation  in  the 
future,  this  kind  of  situation  which  could 
provoke  a  violation  of  the  law.  Or  perhaps 
the  minister  would  be  prepared  to  bring 
forth  amendments  in  the  House  to  change 
the  law  so  that  his  party  can  go  ahead  with 
its  fund  raising. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  isn't 
being  contemplated  at  this  time. 

ALBANY  CLUB 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.  In  view  of  the  eloquent  statements 
made  today  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Elgie)  concerning  human  rights,  I  wonder  if 
the  Premier  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  if  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs.  Birch) 
does  not  get  a  membership  in  the  Albanv 
Club? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  sold  us  out,  Bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  What  do  you  mean 
"us"?  They  won't  let  you  in  either? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  thinks  my  posi- 
tion on  membership  in  the  Albany  Club  has 
in  some  way  infringed  upon  his  rights  and 
has  sold  him  out.  I  didn't  know  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Albany  Club,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly welcome. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  My  application  is  there.  You 
wouldn't  sign  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  would  be  the  most  en- 
lightened thing  he  has  done  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  I'm  delighted  to  have  him. 
If  he  wants  to  walk  across  the  House  before 
he  does  it,  he's  welcome. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  will  take  anybody,  won't 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  least,  I  think  he's  wel- 
come. 
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I  really  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  more  intelligent  questions 
that  has  been  asked  here  this  morning,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  honourable  member  for 
showing  this  concern,  because  I  know  he  feels 
keenly  about  this  issue  and  if  I  don't  go  to 
the  human  rights  commission  he  will  seize 
the  initiative  and  go  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development. 

Mr.  Warner:  Equal  rights.  Bash  a  few 
heads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  honour- 
able member,  though,  that  I  don't  think  it 
really  will  be  necessary  for  such  representa- 
tion to  be  made. 

SUPPLY   OF   OHC   UNITS 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Is  the  minister  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  May  1977  the  regional 
municipality  of  Peel  requested  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  to  add  to  its  housing 
stock  350  new  dwellings  in  both  1977  and 
1978  for  families  and  senior  citizens,  and  that 
there  are  1,015  applicants  with  more  than 
20  points  on  the  OHC  waiting  list  in  Peel? 
When  is  the  minister  going  to  do  his  job  and 
ensure  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
affordable  housing  for  moderate  and  low- 
income  families  in  Peel? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Must  have  had  bad  repre- 
sentation in  Peel. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Given  that,  why  did  the 
minister  and  the  ministry  decide  in  the  spring 
to  request  only  six  new  units  in  Peel  this 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  I  think  the 
member  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Minis- 
try of  Housing  responds  through  OHC  to 
requests  made  by  a  local  government.  We  do 
not  impose  ourselves  on  local  governments. 
They  believe  that  they  have  adequate  land 
ready  and— 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  do  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —zoned  properly  for 
family  housing  or  senior  citizens'  accommo- 
dation. We  will  together,  if  the  need  is 
apparent  and  certified— 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  be  certified. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —be  pleased  to  partic- 
ipate with  them  under  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  sections  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  accommodate  the 
type  of  housing  they  believe  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  think  we  are  going  to  rezone 
your  seat. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  will  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  that  we 
wouldn't  have  to  rezone  his  seat,  because  it 
is  a  vacant  piece  of  land  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Roy:  Was  that  just  off  the  cuff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  took  some  legal  advice 
from  the  member  for  Ottawa  East,  and  it's 
worth  just  about  that  much  too,  so  he  needn't 
worry.  The  only  thing  Albert's  a  little  bit  up- 
set about,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  appreciate, 
is  that  he  hasn't  had  the  right  to  appoint  any 
old  Ottawa  buddies.  His  colleagues  federally 
look  after  getting  citizenship  judges  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  You  are  answering  a 
question  put  to  you  by  the  member  for  Park- 
dale.  You  have  referred  to  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  and  now  you  are  back 
in  Ottawa.  Will  you  get  back  to  the  original 
question? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Go  home. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Stop  perambulating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  must  remember  my 
heart  is  in  Ottawa,  so  there  is  no  reason  for 
you  to  doubt  why  I  am  back  in  that  par- 
ticular community. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  don't  have  a  heart. 

Mr.  Roy:  Who  does  your  hair? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Give  your  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  I  will  attempt  to, 
if  I  can  get  some  degree  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Clearly,  in  the  community  of  Peel 
we  have  this  current  year  opened  up  a  rather 
substantial  number  of  senior  citizens'  accom- 
modations under  the  private  assisted  rental 
program. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  About  318  in  one  par- 
ticular object  by  a  private  developer  under 
the  PAR  program.  It  would  appear  at  the 
moment  most  of  the  needs  of  Peel  in  respect 
to  senior  citizens  will  either  be  accommodated 
in  that  building  or  in  another  building  that's 
being  proposed  under  a  similar  program  by 
the  same  developer. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter aware  that  there  are  now  413  applications 
on  file  with  40  or  more  points  in  each?  I'm 
talking  of  the  families,  not  senior  citizens  at 
the  moment.  Is  he  also  aware  of  the  study 
done  by  the  Social  Planning  Council  of  Peel 
called  rather  interestingly,  Fudging  the 
Figures  Doesn't  Change  the  Facts,  as  applied 
to  the  minister's  statements  about  the  housing 
which  suggests  there  is  now  a  distinct  need 
for  further  rent-supplemented  housing  from 
the  ministry  which  he  has  not  done?  As  a 
last   thing,   will   he  promise   to   give   an   im- 
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mediate    priority    to   all    those    people    who 
have  40  points  or  more  on  the  waiting  list? 

Mr.  Conway:  Stop  ignoring  Peel. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett.  First  of  all,  as  I  ex- 
plained yesterday  and  I've  tried  to  explain 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  because  there 
happens  to  be  a  waiting  list  of  whether  it 
be  400  or  500,  doesn't  altogether  certify 
those  are  the  people  who  are  truly  in  need. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Do  you  know  anybody  with 
40  points? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for 
Carleton  East  should  sit  and  listen  for  a 
moment,  which  would  be  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  starting  to  ramble 
again. 

Mr.  Roy:  Stay  out  of  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  East,  east. 

An  hon.  member:  I'f  you'd  say  something, 
it'd  be  worth  listening  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  suggest  most 
members,  when  they're  called  about  public 
housing  by  people,  whether  it  be  senior 
citizens  or  families,  take  the  same  attitude 
as  this  member,  and  I  think  most  other 
members,  and  they  refer  them  to  the  housing 
authority  and  they  make  an  application. 
There  is  a  time  and  period  when  they  certify 
that  application  as  the  person  truly  in  need. 
Because  there  are  400  or  500  people  on  the 
waiting  list  does  not  altogether  tell  me,  nor 
anyone  else  in  that  municipality,  that  entire 
number  is  in  the  classification  of  need. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Forty  points? 

Mr.  Warner:  Forty  points? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  In  many  of  the  communities  we 
have  moved,  with  the  municipalities,  to 
provide  the  accommodation  we  believe  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Scrap  your  point  system. 

STEEL  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  since  at  least  December 
1977,  the  steel  producing  mills  in  Ontario 
have  put  their  provincial  customers  on  a 
system  called  restricted  supply,  which  is  sort 
of  a  regeneration  of,  I  suppose,  the  allocations 
that  took  place  during  the  year  1974  when 
supply  was  short?  Is  he  aware  the  produc- 
tion is,  by  and  large,  going  for  export?  Be- 
cause of  the  allocation  that  is  taking  place 
now,  jobs  are  being  lost  in  Ontario.  Layoffs 
are  occurring  because  some  of  these  construc- 


tion companies,  these  buyers  of  fabricating 
steel,  cannot  get  supplies. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We're  aware  of  the 
problem.  We're  not  sure  to  what  extent  it's, 
in  fact,  causing  some  unemployment  in  other 
sectors.  Part  of  the  early  responses  we've  got 
to  our  inquiries  relates  to  a  suggestion  that 
they  are  allocating  it  in  accordance  with 
current  demand.  We  are  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on  to  what  extent  that  may  or  may 
not  be  accurate.  Well  pursue  our  investiga- 
tions and  if  the  House  is  still  sitting  when 
we  have  further  to  report,  we'll  do  that. 

EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour:  Can  the  Minister  of  Labour  give 
us  some  timetable  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, or  indeed  probably  millions  of  workers 
in  Ontario,  who  are  denied  coverage  under 
Bill  70,  and  the  thousands  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  refuse,  or  is  this  acceptance  of 
the  Liberal  sellout  of  the  workers  the  final 
word  on  Bill  70? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Sellout,  my  foot! 

Mr.  Conway:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  That's  part  of  a  whole 
ball  of  wax  that's  going  to  be  discussed  later 
this  week  and  I  think  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priately asked  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Clean  up  your  act  at  the  same 
time. 

POLITICAL  FUND-RAISING 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Premier. 
Seeing  he's  in  such  a  good  mood,  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Premier  dealing  with  the 
fund-raising     activity    of    the    Conservative 
Party.   Would  he   advise  Mr.   Kelly  to  quit 
sending  me  letters  about  fund-raising- 
Mr.  Turner:  Did  you  get  a  letter,  Albert? 
Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  On  the  list,  Albert? 
Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Cheapskate. 
Mr.  Turner:  Make  out  a  cheque 
Mr.  Roy:  —and  advise  him  my  allegiance  is 
elsewhere?  Would  he  tell  his  fund-raisers  or 
would  he  advise  the  House  why  it  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  What  ministry  is  the 
honourable  member  concerned  about? 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  interested  — 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  ministry  of  the  govern- 
ment would  you  like  to  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Premier.  The  Premier. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Premier's  responsibility. 
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Mr.  Roy:  He's  responsible  — 
Mr.  Speaker:   It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  a  particular  ministry. 

WEST  MONTROSE  DAM 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question  is  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development.  Am  I 
correct  that  he  had  a  meeting  with  a  com- 
mittee opposed  to  the  West  Montrose  dam  on 
the  Grand  River  at  Elora  and  he  turned  down 
their  request  for  funding  of  research  and 
other  items  to  mount  an  effective  opposition? 
Doesn't  he  think  that  in  a  project  of  this 
magnitude,  where  some  3,500  acres  of  mostly 
class  one  farmland  are  going  to  be  taken  out 
of  production  and  225  people  displaced,  the 
citizens  should  be  assured  of  funds  to  properly 
fight  their  side  of  the  battle  and  perhaps  some 
special  concession  for  government  funding 
should  be  made  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  just  reiterated  when 
I  met  with  them  two  weeks  ago  that  this 
request  had  been  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  about  two  years  ago.  He  had 
replied  at  that  time  that  there  were  no  funds 
available.  The  only  funds  that  have  been 
made  available  to  my  knowledge  have  been 
made  available  to  native  groups.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  been  any  funding  to  any  other 
organizations.  I  reiterated  that  our  position 
was  still  the  same.  There  are  opportunities  at 
the  public  hearings  for  those  groups  to  make 
their  views  known. 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  fight  for  this  dam 
will  be  mounted  by  the  conservation  authority 
and  the  money  will  come  from  public  funds, 
and  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  matter, 
would  the  minister  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  that  sub- 
stantial funding  be  made  available  to  the 
opposition  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

MOTIONS 

STANDING  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTS  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  standing 
public  accounts  committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  Monday,  December  11,  concurrently 
with  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  follow- 
ing substitutions  be  made:  on  the  standing 
social  development  committee,  Mr.  Belanger 
for  Mr.   Johnson;   on  the  standing  resources 


development  committee,  Mr.  Johnson  for  Mr. 
Belanger. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

LINE  FENCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  201,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Line  Fences 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  introducing  this  re- 
vised version  of  the  Line  Fences  Act,  1978, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  It 
replaces  Bill  135,  which  was  given  first 
reading  on  June  22,  1978. 

In  introducing  Bill  135,  the  former  Treas- 
urer of  Ontario  said  that  the  government  was 
looking  forward  to  receiving  and  discussing 
comments  and  recommendations  for  changes 
to  this  bill  over  the  summer  months.  I'd  like 
to  tell  the  members  that  a  great  many  com- 
ments and  suggestions  were  received  from 
interested  individuals  and  groups  and  we're 
very  grateful  to  everyone  who  participated 
in  this  process. 

[11:15] 

A  special  word  of  appreciation,  I  think, 
should  go  to  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Rural  Ontario  Municipal 
Association,  whose  representatives  played  a 
key  role  throughout  the  extensive  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  few 
months. 

The  revised  bill  is  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent in  principle  from  Bill  135.  However, 
a  number  of  changes  to  the  old  Bill  135  now 
are  being  made  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
suggestions  that  we  received  in  the  consulta- 
tion process.  Therefore,  the  government  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  better  to  introduce  a 
completely  new  bill  rather  than  proceed  by 
amending  Bill  135  at  the  committee  stage. 
We  think  this  will  make  it  easier  for  all  of 
us  to  follow  the  process  of  the  bill  through 
the  House  and  to  understand  the  detailed 
provisions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Shouldn't  the  process  be  accom- 
panied by  the  withdrawal  of  the  first  bill? 
Do  we  have  a  motion  to  withdraw? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  we  have  that. 

RESIDENTIAL  PREMISES  RENT 
REVIEW  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  202,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Residential 
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Premises    Rent    Review    Act,    1975,    Second 
Session. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  existing  rent  review  for  another  90 
days. 

ANSWER  TO  QUESTION 
ON  THE  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  wish  to  table  the  interim 
answer  to  question  159  standing  on  the 
Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix,  page  5867.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

LINE  FENCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  the  order  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  135,  An  Act  to  revise 
the  Line  Fences  Act,  be  discharged  and  that 
the  bill  be  withdrawn. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

CORONERS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  186,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Coroners  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  1: 

Mr.  Rotenberg  moves  that  section  23(a)(2) 
of  the  act,  as  set  out  in  section  1  of  the  bill, 
be  struck  out  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

"(2)  Subsection  1  applies  only  where  the 
deceased  has  consented  to  the  removal  of 
his  pituitary  gland  or,  when  no  such  consent 
has  been  given,  the  coroner  or  person  per- 
forming the  post  mortem  examination  has 
informed  the  surviving  spouse,  parent,  child, 
brother,  sister  or  personal  representative  of 
his  intention  to  remove  the  pituitary  gland 
and  has  not  received  from  that  person  any 
objection  to  such  removal." 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Firstly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  members  of  the  House 
for  their  co-operation  in  my  discussions  with 
them  on  this  amendment.  Whether  or  not 
they  support  it,  I  feel  I  have  had  the  under- 
standing of  members  on  both  sides  of  this 
House. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  certainly 
I  would  consider  it  to  be  very  much  of  a 
non-partisan  matter.  We  are  faced  with  what 
I  would  call  a  conflict  of  minorities,  a  con- 
flict of  interests.  I  think  members  of  both 
sides  of  the  House  would  want  at  all  times, 
if  possible,  to  respect  the  wishes  of  all 
minority  groups. 


We  also  have  a  conflict  of  principles.  We 
have  two  basic  principles  before  us.  One  is 
a  very  worthwhile  principle,  which  is  to  get 
a  sufficient  amount  of  pituitary  glands  for  the 
children  who  have  this  unfortunate  disease. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  every- 
body in  this  province  has  sympathy  for  that 
point  of  view. 

The  other  principle  we  have  is  the  sanctity 
of  the  human  body.  Basically,  to  whom  does 
a  body  belong?  Does  the  body  belong  to  the 
deceased  and/or  his  next  of  kin,  or  does  the 
body  belong  to  the  state,  in  this  case  the 
province  of  Ontario?  That  second  is  a  very 
important  principle,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
in  our  enthusiasm  and  haste,  and  I  under- 
stand this,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
pituitary  gland  shortage  maybe  we  have  not 
quite  taken  enough  time  to  consider  the 
problems  brought  forward  by  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Although  I  know  we  do  not  take  our 
precedents  from  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tainly American  court  decisions  are  not  bind- 
ing on  anyone  in  this  jurisdiction  and  this 
country,  there  was  a  very  interesting  court 
case  in  the  United  States  I  believe  in  late 
summer.  A  person  was  suffering  from  bone 
cancer  and  the  only  way  to  give  him  treat- 
ment, to  save  his  life,  was  to  have  a  bone 
marrow  transplant.  There  was  a  cousin  of 
this  gentleman  who  had  the  same  genes, 
makeup  and  so  on  and  a  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant from  this  cousin,  it  was  felt,  could  save 
a  life. 

The  person  who  was  ill  went  to  court  to 
try  to  force  his  cousin  to  give  a  bone  marrow 
transplant.  The  cousin  refused.  The  court 
case  was  heard,  and  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  to  save  a  life,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  humanitarian,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
court  had  all  the  sympathy  in  the  world  for 
the  person  who  was  dying  of  bone  cancer,  the 
court  in  the  United  States  ruled  that  the 
courts,  government  and  society  had  no  right 
to  take  a  part  of  the  human  body  for  another 
human  being. 

There  may  be  some  parallel.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  case  was  more  serious.  In  that  case  it 
was  to  save  a  human  life,  not  to  correct  a 
very  unfortunate  disease.  Equally  important, 
what  was  to  be  taken  from  another  human 
being  was  bone  marrow,  something  that  is 
regenerated,  such  as  blood.  Certainly,  we 
believe  in  the  blood1  donor  program.  Even 
then,  a  court  in  another  democratic  juris- 
diction felt  that  a  person  has  control  of  his 
body  and  no  court  or  no  law  or  no  state 
should  take  that  control  away  from  him. 

I  know  that  everyone,  from  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  to  the  members  of 
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the  opposition  to  the  member  for  Cambridge 
(Mr.  M.  Davidson),  who  brought  this  matter 
to  the  House  in  his  private  bill,  are  sincere  in 
really  feeling  that  this  does  not  impinge  on 
anybody's  human  rights.  But  if  today  we  set 
the  precedent,  what  will  be  next?  Will  there 
be  another  organ  of  the  human  body  which 
people  feel  is  so  necessary  to  cure  a  disease 
further  along  the  road,  and  maybe  they  will 
suggest  that  on  post-mortems  and  autopsies 
we  will  take  another  part  of  the  human  body. 
As  I  say,  it  is  a  conflict  of  principles  and 
minorities.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
assisting  a  small  minority  in  this  province,  I 
am  told  around  50  children.  If  you  add  their 
families  and  their  immediate  circle,  we  may 
be  talking  about  the  well-being  of  something 
in  the  order  of  1,000  people.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  we  are  talking  about  the 
objections  of  a  religious  minority  in  this  prov- 
ince who  may  be  somewhere  around  25,000 
people. 

How  do  you  balance  the  rights  of  one 
minority  over  the  rights  of  another  minority? 
Certainly  members  in  this  House  on  all  sides, 
members  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
bill  and  members  who  sit  opposite  me,  have 
held  themselves  out  many  times  as  the  cham- 
pions of  human  rights,  the  champions  of 
minority  rights,  the  champions  of  religious 
rights,  and  the  champions  of  racial  rights.  I 
am  just  wondering,  when  the  right  of  a 
minority  now  is  being  somewhat  disregarded, 
why  we  do  not  again  champion  minority 
racial  and  religious  rights. 

I  don't  say  that  in  a  way  to  try  to  criticize. 
I  realize  that  many  members  of  this  House 
are  weighing  the  two  rights  and  trying  to 
come  up  with  an  answer.  Everyone  here 
agrees  that  if  at  all  possible,  we  should  ac- 
commodate both.  The  question  really  is  not 
whether  we  should  accommodate  both  but 
how  best  can  we  accommodate  both.  I  am 
not  asking  to  go  back  to  the  Human  Tissue 
Gift  Act,  which  is  really  what  applies  now, 
where  there  must  be  written  consent  before 
this  could  happen.  I  am  trying  to  find  a 
middle-of-the-road  situation. 

Bill  186  says  that  glands  will  be  taken 
provided  there  is  no  objection.  I  thank  the 
Attorney  General  and  compliment  him  on 
coming  a  reasonable  distance  along  the  way 
to  try  and  accommodate  the  problem.  I  still 
see  somewhat  of  a  problem,  because  although 
the  coroner  will  not  do  it  if  there  is  an  objec- 
tion, my  question  is,  how  is  the  next  of  kin 
going  to  know  that  this  gland  will  be  taken 
if  he  or  she  is  not  informed? 

Sure,  there  is  going  to  be  a  bit  of  publicity 
about  this  bill  now.  There  has  been.  But 
three,  four  or  five  years  down  the  road,  some- 


one will  be  involved  in  an  accident,  there  will 
be  a  coroner's  autopsy,  the  next  of  kin  prob- 
ably will  know  there  is  going  to  be  an 
autopsy,  but  if  he  doesn't  know  the  gland  is 
to  be  taken,  how  is  he  going  to  object? 

What  I  am  really  saying  in  the  amendment 
is  that  the  coroner  make  contact  with  the  next 
of  kin,  not  in  the  mandatory  manner  in  the 
order  of  the  Human  Tissue  Gift  Act  where 
you  go  to  the  spouse  and  then  to  the  child 
and  so  on,  but  with  anyone  who  has  a  re- 
lationship with  the  deceased,  even  a  contact 
by  phone,  and  say,  "The  law  says  we  should 
take  this  unless  there  is  an  objection.  Do  you 
object?"  then  the  onus  is  on  the  next  of  kin— 
if  he  doesn't  object,  the  gland  can  be  taken. 

I  have  heard  comments  from  various  mem- 
bers that  this  amendment  would  destroy  the 
bill  because  it  would  be  so  difficult  for  the 
coroner  to  make  these  contacts.  I  admit  that 
of  the  roughly  9,000  or  10,000  autopsies  now 
done  in  this  province,  the  coroner  will  have 
difficulty  in  contacting  the  next  of  kin  in  as 
many  as  five  or  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  But  certainly  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases— 85,  90,  even  95  per  cent— the  next  of 
kin  will  be  available  and  a  simple  phone  call 
or  contact  will  get  this  consent  or  not  get 
this  consent.  There  will  be  far  more  consents 
than  we  are  getting  now  if  the  coroner  had 
to  make  the  simple  phone  call.  Now  we  are 
getting  consent  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
autopsies  being  done. 

As  I  said  last  week,  there  are  other  ways 
of  getting  pituitary  glands  than  just  on  the 
coroner's  autopsies.  As  I  pointed  out,  there 
are  8,000  or  9,000  coroners'  inquests,  there 
are  10,000  to  15,000  voluntary  autopsies  done 
in  the  hospitals  of  this  province.  Every  one  of 
those  autopsies,  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
requires  a  signed  consent  from  the  next  of 
kin  before  that  voluntary  post-mortem  is 
done.  Each  and  every  one  of  those  requires 
a  contact  probably  from  the  attending 
physician  or  someone  else  in  the  hospital,  to 
explain  the  need  for  a  post-mortem.  The 
doctors  in  the  hospitals  are  getting  10,000 
to  15,000— the  number  is  only  an  estimate, 
it  is  not  accurate. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  could  consult  with 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Association  and  add  to 
that  consent  form— after  the  next  of  kin  signs 
it  saying,  "I  consent  to  the  post-mortem 
examination"— another  simple  little  line  say- 
ing, "I  consent  to  having  the  pituitary  gland 
donated  to  assist  children,"  or  whatever  the 
wording  would  be. 

I  can't  imagine  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  consent  to  a  post-mortem 
who  would  not  consent  to  having  their  gland 
used  for  this  purpose.  Here  is  a  vast  reservoir 
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which  is  not  being  tapped,  which  would 
more  than  satisfy  the  need  for  pituitary 
glands  throughout  the  province  without  hav- 
ing to  take  them  from  people  without  consent. 

The  driver's  licence  has  a  very  general 
consent  form  which  just  says  whether  you 
will  donate  all  or  part  of  your  body.  It  says: 
"If  you  wish  to  donate  your  body  or  part  of 
your  body  for  transplant  or  other  humanitarian 
purposes,  after  death,  please  complete  the 
form  below  and  leave  attached  to  the  licence." 
And  it  says:  "Consent  form:  I,  so-and-so,  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  18  years,  consent 
to  the  use  after  death  of  my  body,  or  the 
following  specified  parts  of  my  body."  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  province 
getting  that  would  not  know  about  the 
pituitary  gland  problem.  I  suggest  there  be 
more  publicity,  perhaps  a  brochure  that  goes 
out  with  the  licence. 

The  former  Solicitor  General,  the  member 
for  Burlington  South  (Mr.  Kerr),  in  a 
speech  last  June  indicated  that  this  was 
necessary.  The  Solicitor  General,  as  you 
know,  is  in  charge  of  the  coroner's  office.  He 
said,  "Because  more  people  might  consent  if 
they  had  more  information  about  precisely 
what  they  are  signing,  to  increase  donations 
and.  to  promote  knowledge  of  a  need  for  these 
donations,  we  initiated  a  number  of  useful 
projects.  Nearly  one  and  a  half  million  ex- 
planatory brochures  were  produced  in  English, 
French  and  Italian  and  distributed  through- 
out the  province."  These  are  the  brochures: 
"Help  somebody  some  day.  You  can  register 
as  a  human  tissue  donor." 

What  is  needed?  The  first  thing  is  eyes. 
The  second  is  pituitary  glands,  required  in 
large  numbers  to  extract  growth  hormones 
for  treatment  of  one  type  of  dwarfism,  a  par- 
ticularly tragic  deficiency  which  affects 
children  at  an  early  age  and  prevents  them 
from  reaching  full  growth. 

[11:30] 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
brochure  be  made  a  little  bit  smaller,  jazzed 
up  a  little  bit  and  given  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  and  sent 
out  with  every  driver's  licence  renewal,  not 
just  distributed  to  a  million  and  a  half  people 
in  constituency  offices  and  social  agencies  and 
so  on.  Send  one  out  with  every  driver's 
licence  renewal.  The  postage  would  be  paid 
anyway.  Then  when  people  get  those  con- 
sents with  their  driver's  licences  they  will 
know  what  they  are  really  signing. 

As  I  said,  there  are  other  ways  of  doing 
this  if  they  are  pursued.  It's  not  an  easy 
decision,  I  know,  for  the  members  of  this 
House  to  discuss  this  amendment  I  have  put 


forward.  I  think  my  approach  can  work  with 
a  little  more  effort  and  a  little  more  time 
on  behalf  of  the  Solicitor  General's  depart- 
ment and  the  coroner's  office.  Maybe  if  we 
move  a  little  more  slowly  on  this  bill  and 
maybe  if  we  are  fairer  to  all  people,  we  will 
get  the  answers  we  want.  We  will  get  these 
glands  donated  without,  at  this  stage,  putting 
through  a  bill  which  may— and  as  I  said,  I 
don't  criticize  the  Solicitor  General— satisfy 
the  concerns  of  a  number  of    people. 

Some  people  will  know  of  post-mortems 
and  some  people  will  be  informed,  but  I 
have  a  fear  there  will  be  some  who  will  not 
be  informed  and  some  to  whom  this  will  be 
done  after  death  who  didn't  want  it,  and 
some  to  whom  this  will  be  done  without 
their  next  of  kin  having  the  opportunity  to 
intervene. 

I  would  ask  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature, realizing  the  problems  and  the  con- 
flicts, both  the  conflicts  of  principles  and  the 
conflicts  of  minorities,  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  amendment  I  have  put 
forward. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every 
respect  for  the  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  on 
this  matter.  I'm  sure  every  member  of  this 
House  is  concerned  with  the  expression  the 
member  has  put  forward  regarding  a  re- 
ligious minority  or  a  minority  which  for 
moral  reasons  may  object  to  the  present  bill, 
Bill  186,  that  is  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  put  forth  two  or  three  mat- 
ters I  would  like  the  House  to  consider 
and  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  from  per- 
sonal experience.  The  member  for  Wilson 
Heights  is  asking,  and  quite  rightly  so,  that 
absolute  consent  should  be  given  rather  than 
the  lack  of  objection.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  want  to  support  that 
view,  but  when  I  think  of  what  happens  in 
actual  practice  I'm  afraid  this  might  not  do 
what  we  want  it  to  do. 

Firstly,  a  coroner's  autopsy  can  and  has 
been  on  many  occasions,  within  my  experi- 
ence, ordered  and  performed  before  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  may  be  informed  of  it. 
You  might  say  to  me;  "How  is  that?"  Well, 
if  a  person  is  away  from  home  and  travelling, 
for  instance,  death  may  occur  in  circum- 
stances that  would  not  only  justify,  but  make 
necessary,  an  autopsy  under  the  Coroners 
Act.  This  would  possibly  be  done,  and  I 
know  that  it  has  been  done  in  my  experi- 
ence, before  members  of  the  family  or  close 
relatives  would  even  be  informed  of  the 
death. 

Secondly,  even  though  members  of  the 
family  may  be  informed  of  the  death  of  a 
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person  under  circumstances  that  would  war- 
rant a  coroner's  autopsy,  on  the  receipt  of 
that  information  by  close  relatives  they 
would  naturally  be  very  upset  and  disturbed 
and  would  not  be  thinking  rationally.  I 
think  this  would  cause  problems  in  having 
them  able  to  put  forth  immediately  the  view 
there  was  an  absolute  objection  from  the 
deceased  during  his  life  or  from  his  rela- 
tives after  his  death.  This  is  one  problem 
I  see  would  happen. 

Thirdly,  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights 
also  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  much  larger 
number  of  medical  autopsies  that  are  done 
daily  in  our  hospitals,  as  opposed  to  autop- 
sies under  the  Coroners  Act.  He  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  number  of  autopsies  being  done 
in  the  hospitals  now  is  increasing  every  day. 
With  the  sophistication  of  medical  practice 
and  the  need  for  knowledge,  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  has  passed  away  in  hospital  is 
often  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  relatives 
and,  as  a  result,  there  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  medical  autopsies  performed. 

That  reasoning  goes  well  that  far,  but  this 
is  what  is  happening  in  hospitals  in  Ontario: 
Under  a  Coroners  Act  autopsy,  the  cranial 
cavity  must  be  opened.  Under  most  medical 
autopsies  that  are  done,  the  cranial  cavity  is 
not  opened  unless  the  patient,  while  he  lived, 
had  a  condition  that  was  located  in  the  head. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  you  from 
experience  that  in  90  per  cent  of  medical 
autopsies  performed  in  hospitals  throughout 
the  year,  the  cranial  cavity  is  not  opened; 
and,  as  you  know,  the  cranial  cavity  must 
be  opened  to  remove  the  very  small  pituitary 
gland  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  frontal 
lobe  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  But  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  want  to  put  those  two 
points  before  the  members  of  the  House  for 
their  consideration  in  thinking  about  Bill 
186. 

The  third  point  I  make— and  I  do  not 
make  it  in  the  belief  that  it  has  as  much 
justification  as  the  two  previous  points  I 
made— is  that  where  there  are  problems  faced 
by  the  coroner's  office  in  this  way  which 
cause  more  work  being  done  previous  to  the 
autopsy,  this  is  going  to  slow  down  the  pro- 
cess to  a  certain  extent.  The  coroner's  office 
will  probably  say  that  this  will  cause  them 
more  expense,  certain  delays  that  are  not 
desirable  and  so  forth.  As  I  say,  I  know  it 
will  do  that,  but  I  do  not  speak  in  justify- 
ing that  particular  reason  as  much  as  I  did 
the  previous  two  points  I  made. 

The  need  for  the  increased  number  of 
pituitaries  so  that  the  growth  hormone  can 


be  made  has  been  well  documented,  and  I 
know  that  we  all  want  to  fill  that  need.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  we  all  want  to 
recognize  any  group  of  people  who,  for 
religious  or  moral  reasons,  do  not  want  the 
body  used  in  this  way.  But  when  I  think  of 
the  greater  need,  and  when  I  think  of  what 
happens  in  absolute  practice  from  my  own 
experience,  I  would  have  to  support  the  bill 
that  is  being  introduced  by  the  Solicitor 
General  today.  I  believe  that  this  House 
should  act  on  this  responsibility,  and  quickly, 
and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
half of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  I  have 
to  tell  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  that 
we  are  not  able  to  support  his  amendment. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  him 
personally,  and  I  want  him  to  be  fully  aware 
that  both  I  and  my  colleagues  very  much 
appreciate  the  intent  and  fully  understand 
the  reason  why  the  amendment  to  the  bill 
has  been  made. 

However,  the  member  himself  indicated 
that  a  person  in  a  situation  such  as  this 
pretty  well  had  to  make  a  determination  be- 
tween two  types  of  minority  groups,  and 
in  terms  of  numbers  the  children  affected  by 
hypopituitary  dwarfism  are  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  minorities  that  exist  in  the 
province  today.  Someone  has  to  help  them, 
and  I  think  it  is  up  to  this  Legislature  to  take 
the  kind  of  action  that  will  provide  the 
necessary  serum. 

I  won't  read  the  entire  petition  but  I  am 
quite  sure  the  Solicitor  General  has  received 
very  similar  copies  to  what  I  have  here  in 
my  hand.  The  names  total  into  the  thousands, 
I  might  add,  and  the  last  line  is  "provided 
that  the  next  of  kin  do  not  object."  In  going 
over  some  of  these  and  in  talking  to  the 
people  who  put  these  petitions  together,  I 
found  that  people  of  all  religions  signed  it, 
having  read  it.  They  had  it  explained  to  them 
very  thoroughly  as  to  what  the  purpose  of 
the  petition  was  and  exactly  what  the  mean- 
ing of  it  was.  There  are  names  appearing 
thereon  from  almost  every  religion  through- 
out the  province. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  All  I  am  asking  is  a  right 
to  object— just  as  your  petition  says,  "provid- 
ing they  don't  object." 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  think  that's  what  the 
Solicitor  General's  bill  says.  I  think  your  bill 
convolutes  that  somehow  or  other  and  puts  it 
back  in— actually  what  the  amendment  to  Bill 
186  does  is  leave  us  at  status  quo.  Where 
you  suggest  we  should  go,  we  are  there 
already. 
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In  looking  over  your  amendment,  I  find 
you  are  requesting  that  consent  must  be  given 
prior  to  the  removal,  and  that  is  what  exists 
right  at  the  moment.  There  is  a  definite  short- 
age of  pituitaries  in  the  province  under  the 
type  of  program  that  exists  today.  You  your- 
self quoted  what  the  former  Solicitor  General 
had  to  say  about  that,  and  it  was  very  similar 
to  the  response  I  received  from  him  to  the 
petition  that  was  tabled  in  the  Legislature 
on  February  28.  This  is  dated  March  6,  1978. 
He  also  points  out  there  that  the  donation 
program  seemed  to  be  increasing  the  number 
of  required  glands  but  even  at  that,  we  still 
only  had  approximately  half  of  the  require- 
ment of  the  day. 

You  must  remember  it  was  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  actual  number  of  children  who 
were  getting  the  treatment;  the  others  had 
to  go  on  a  waiting  list.  But  even  those  re- 
ceiving the  treatment  were  not  getting  a  full 
treatment  year.  A  full  treatment  year  under 
the  program  is  10  months,  and  the  children 
being  treated  throughout  the  various  hospitals 
in  the  province  were  only  getting  six  months' 
supply. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  part  of  a  letter 
to  the  editor  that  appeared  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  dated  November  9,  1978.  It  says: 

"Our  son  is  16  years  old,  four  feet  seven 
inches  tall  and  weighs  75  pounds.  Thanks  to 
the  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  our  son, 
along  with  a  few  other  teenagers  was  picked 
out  for  treatment  with  growth  hormone  serum 
they  were  able  to  purchase  in  the  United 
States.  Last  April  these  children  were  put 
on  half  rations  of  this  serum  just  to  get  them 
started.  Our  son  has  just  finished  his  allot- 
ment and  must  wait  another  six  months  to 
resume  treatment.  We  have  been  told  to 
phone  Sick  Children's  Hospital  before  we 
oome  for  the  next  batch  of  serum  because 
there  may  not  be  any. 

"We  will  never  be  able  to  thank  the 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  enough  for 
their  endeavours  to  purchase  this  serum  from 
outside  of  Canada,  but  this  does  not  alleviate 
the  shortage." 

It  says:  "The  only  hope  our  children  have 
is  to  increase  the  supply  of  serum  and  it 
seems  the  only  way  to  get  it  changed  is 
through  the  Human  Tissue  Gift  Act."  The 
bill  before  us  is  not  to  change  the  Human 
Tissue  Gift  Act  of  course,  but  to  amend  the 
Coroners  Act.  But  I  think  what  was  really 
being  said  in  that  letter  was  that  it's  time 
legislators  took  some  action  to  ensure  the 
supply  of  serum  for  all  of  the  children  in 
the  province,  and  not  just  those  who  are 
getting  half  treatment  at  best. 

[11:45] 


While  I'm  on  my  feet  I  should  also  point 
out  that  it  is  almost  prohibitive  for  parents 
to  purchase  this  serum  for  the  treatment  of 
their  own  child.  The  cost  runs  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $12,000  to  $14,000  per 
treatment-year,  and  any  doctor  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  about  the  prob- 
lem will  tell  you  that  unless  the  child  takes 
a  three-year  treatment  program  the  treatment 
will  not,  in  fact,  be  beneficial  to  him  in 
bringing  him  up  to  full-grown  height. 

What,  in  effect,  you  are  talking  about  then 
is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$36,000  to  $40,000  for  parents  if  they  chose 
to  purchase  the  serum  on  their  own.  That  is, 
if  they  were  able  to  get  it.  It  seems  the 
shortage  exists  not  only  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada. 

It  was  interesting  that  in  several  articles 
that  appeared  in  various  newspapers  a  forum 
was  held  in  Vancouver  and  Dr.  Friesen,  who 
works  out  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  I 
believe,  was  discussing  children  suffering 
from  hypopituitary  dwarfism.  He  was  point- 
ing out  that  donations  to  the  program  were 
down  somewhere  around  32  per  cent  this 
year  from  last  year.  So  if  last  year  we  were 
receiving  approximately  half  the  number  of 
glands  required,  you  can  estimate  that  we  are 
now  below  that  figure  considerably. 

It  would  therefore  indicate  that  the  volun- 
tary gift  program  simply  is  not  working  out 
on  behalf  of  these  children,  and  that  some- 
thing more  and  greater  is  needed.  Dr.  Friesen 
also  indicated  that  the  province  probably 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
pituitaries  was  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  record 
in  Ontario  was  not  very  good. 

So  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
although  I  can  appreciate  the  amendment 
that  was  put  forward  by  the  member  for 
Wilson  Heights  and  I  can  understand  his 
reasoning  for  the  motion,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  passage  of  such  an  amendment 
would,  in  fact,  take  away  the  intent  of  Bill 
186.  Therefore,  we  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party  will  not  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Very  briefly,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  deeply  respect  the 
motives  behind  the  amendment  put  forward 
by  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights.  I  respect 
his  very  valid  concerns  in  this  respect,  but  I 
have  to  advise  the  members  of  the  House  that 
having  discussed  this  problem  in  some  detail, 
not  only  with  the  chief  coroner  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  is  here  with  us  this  morning,  but 
also  with  other  coroners,  in  our  view  the 
amendment  would  defeat  the  goal  of  the  bill. 

We  heard  some  submissions  in  relation  to 
extending  a  little  more  time  to  beef  up  the 
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voluntary  program,  but  I  think  members  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  are  very  cognizant  of 
and  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  time  is 
simply  running  out  for  a  number  of  these 
children.  In  relation  to  the  bill  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  government,  it  clearly  re- 
spects the  wishes  of  any  minority  group  that 
wishes  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  pituitary 
gland. 

I  think  it  is  a  practical  matter  that  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  next  of  kin 
would  not  be  aware  of  the  autopsy.  Where 
the  deceased  was  a  member  of  a  group  that 
held  this  religious  conviction  or  other  con- 
victions in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  pituitary 
gland,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  a  situa- 
tion where  that  concern  and  objection  would 
not  as  a  practical  matter  be  communicated 
to  the  coroner. 

In  addition,  we  are  prepared  and  are  under- 
taking to  make  all  coroners  aware  of  the 
possibility  that  some  groups  might  object  to 
the  use  of  the  pituitary  gland  and  to  be  on 
the  lookout,  as  it  were,  and  be  very  sensitive 
to  this  problem.  I  think  as  a  practical  matter 
it  is  very  unlikely  the  gland  would  be  taken 
where  there  is  an  objection  on  religious  or 
other  grounds. 

I  think  it's  quite  clear  as  well  that  the 
voluntary  program,  the  placing  of  an  onus  on 
the  coroner  to  obtain  even  an  oral  consent 
from  a  grieving  family,  given  the  circum- 
stances families  are  in  both  in  the  context  of 
the  death  of  a  loved  one  and  in  an  autopsy, 
and  the  difficulty  of  explaining  what  a  pitui- 
tary gland  was,  would  no  doubt  just  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  program  to  suc- 
ceed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
thank  again  all  the  members  of  the  House 
who  contributed  to  this  very  important  de- 
bate. I  thank  them  for  their  support  of  what 
is  very  imporant  legislation,  albeit  to  a  small 
minority,  but  a  minority  that  very  desperately 
needs  our  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments on  the  amendment? 

Motion  negatived. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  on  another  matter 
of  great  sadness  which  I  just  learned  about  a 
few  minutes  ago.  That  is  the  passing  of  Israeli 
former  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  this  morn- 
ing. I  wonder  if  I  might  read  into  the  record 
a  statement  issued  by  Premier  Davis  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Would  it  be  more  con- 
venient to  do  this  at  the  stage  when  the  com- 
mittee were  to  rise  and  report,  or  indeed,  on 


adjournment  so  this  could  receive  the  proper 
proportion  of  attention  I'm  sure  members 
would  want? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Wilson  Heights  the  appropriate  time 
would  be  when  the  House  is  in  session. 

Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 
Bill  186  reported. 

CONDOMINIUM  ACT 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  consideration 
of  Bill  103,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Condominium 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  committee  rose 
the  committee  was  discussing  an  amendment 
by  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mr. 
M.  N.  Davison)  on  sections  56  and  57.  The 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere. 

On  sections  56  and  57: 

Mr.  Warner:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  might  not  have  noticed  it,  but  I  was 
standing. 

It  would  be  a  tough  act  to  follow  from 
yesterday  when  my  good  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  de- 
livered a  very  comprehensive  and  persuasive 
explanation  of  the  situation  which  exists  for 
many  condominium  owners  in  Ontario.  I 
would  think  the  excellent  report  she  gave 
yesterday  should  persuade  members  of  the 
need  to  adopt  the  motion  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Davison. 

First  of  all,  I  assume  the  minister  is  not 
unaware  that  many  of  the  problems  de- 
scribed so  aptly  by  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  also  exist  in  parts  of  Scarborough.  They 
exist  in  Etobicoke,  they  exist  in  other  parts 
of  Metro  and  I  assume  in  cities  other  than 
Toronto  and  Ottawa. 

Condominium  owners  in  my  area  had  some 
severe  difficulties  in  trying  to  resolve  prob- 
lems in  their  buildings,  sometimes  because 
the  buildings  were  converted  from  apartments 
to  condominiums,  severe  structural  problems 
existed  and  the  developer  didn't  feel  responsi- 
ble. There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  place  to  go 
to  get  that  resolved  other  than  trying  to 
wrench  it  through  the  courts,  which  is  a 
costly  and  lengthy  procedure. 

In  some  instances,  they  were  relatively 
new  buildings,  which  were  presumably  well 
constructed  except  that  after  a  couple  of 
years  the  roof  leaked  and  it  required  about 
$15,000  worth  of  repairs.  That  is  dumped 
into  the  maintenance  fund.  That  little  gem 
occurred  in  my  area,  and  the  condominium 
owners  had  the  unhappy  circumstance  of 
picking  up  the  tab. 
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What  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  is 
getting  at  with  his  amendment  is  that  we 
must  have  a  registrar  who  has  some  powers. 
We  must  have  a  clearly  defined  body,  to 
which  people  who  have  problems  can  go 
and  get  those  problems  resolved.  It  must  be 
an  open  and  public  body,  with  a  registrar 
who  has  the  power  to  make  and  enforce  de- 
cisions. That's  the  amendment  the  way  I 
understand  it.  It's  obviously  an  improve- 
ment over  what  had  been  proposed  in  the 
bill. 

I'm  wondering,  since  we  discussed  the 
amendments  the  other  day,  if  the  minister 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to— I  don't 
mean  that  he  sought  them  out,  but  that  they 
have  come  to  him— any  of  the  condominium 
associations  or  their  lawyers  regarding  the 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  are  not  going  to  get  into 
the  political  ramifications  of  some  of  these 
groups  that  came  before  him.  I  am  wonder- 
ing in  particular  if  a  group  from  Etobicoke 
or  their  lawyers  came  to  see  him  expressing 
their  interest  in  the  amendment  that  was  put 
forward  by  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  For  Etobicoke,  the  answer 
specifically  is  no.  They  may  have  talked  to 
my  staff.  Yesterday  a  great  number  of  other 
groups,  including  their  solicitors,  spoke  to 
me;  and  they  are  in  full  support  of  the  bill 
as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Philip:  That's  not  what  their  solicitor 
told  us. 

Mr.  Warner:  Could  the  minister  elaborate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
elaborate.  I  just  told  the  member  something. 
I  said  Etobicoke— whoever  they  are,  either 
their  solicitor  or  themselves— have  not  spoken 
to  me.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they 
haven't  phoned  me;  there  were  no  phone 
messages  last  night  or  this  morning.  A  num- 
ber of  other  groups,  including  their  solicitors, 
have  spoken  to  me;  and  they  are  in  full 
support  of  of  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  think  the  minister  prob- 
ably understands  the  value  of  the  amend- 
ment: how  it  improves  sections  56  and  57, 
how  it  follows  along  with  the  report  from 
the  study  group— it's  just  following  up  the 
report  from  the  study  group— and  how  it's  an 
improvement  over  what  was  in  the  bill. 

If  the  minister  hasn't  had  sufficient  time 
to  study  that  amendment,  or  to  meet  with 
more  than  one  group  of  condominium 
lawyers,  whoever  they  may  be,  perhaps  he 
needs  a  bit  more  time. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  to  avoid  a  filibuster, 
because  we're  getting  very  close  to  ad- 
journment on  a  Friday:  I  have  read  the 
amendment.  I  understand  the  amendment. 
I  totally  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  unfortunate.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  much  longer,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  minister  is  adamant  about  not  accept- 
ing a  progressive  step.  That's  his  problem. 
He's  doing  a  disservice  to  condominium 
owners,  in  my  view.  After  a  couple  of  years 
it  may  show  up.  It  may  not  show  up  im- 
mediately, but  it  will  as  condominium 
owners  attempt  to  resolve  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  they  face  with  maintenance, 
with  the  management  of  the  building  or  with 
whatever  sweetheart  deals  have  existed  with 
some  management  groups.  They  cannot 
resolve  those  problems  properly  through 
this  bureau.  They  really  required  a  regis- 
trar of  condominiums,  with  the  powers  that 
are  described  in  my  colleague's  amendment. 
The  minister  must  accept  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  do.  And  I  will 
two  years  from  now,  or  10  years  from  now. 
[12:00] 

Mr.  Warner:  It  will  be  fine  for  you  to  say 
you  accept  the  responsibility  after  you've  not 
only  bolted  the  door  when  the  horse  has  gone 
but  after  the  barn  has  burned  down  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  say  to  the  honour- 
able member,  and  he  knows  me  very  well,  I 
always  accept  responsibility  for  what  I  do, 
not  just  on  a  given  day  but  into  perpetuity 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  would  hope  then  that  the 
minister,  after  a  length  of  time  has  gone  by 
and  he  discovers  that  what  he's  got  in  the 
bill  isn't  working  properly  and  that  my  col- 
league's amendment  would  have  solved  the 
problem,  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  re- 
open the  matter  here  in  the  Legislature  and 
deal  with  my  colleague's  amendment  by 
accepting  it. 

Yes,  you're  right,  I've  never  known  the 
minister  to  break  his  word,  so  perhaps  today 
he  can  assure  us  that  if  his  ideas  as  expressed 
in  sections  56  and  57  don't  work,  after  a 
while  he  will  revert  to  my  colleague's  sugges- 
tion. Would  he  be  willing  to  do  that  after 
we've  had  a  trial  period'  with  this  new  legis- 
lation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  member, 
that  he  is  asking  me  to  negate  the  function 
of  an  opposition  member.  Notwithstanding 
that  there  is  no  possibility  that  the  events 
that  he  predicts  will  take  place,  that  even 
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assuming  hypothetically  that  they  might, 
surely  it  is  the  role  of  the  opposition  member 
to  stand  up  in  the  House  and  to  demand,  not 
of  the  minister  to  come  forward.  Surely  that's 
the  entire  basis  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Warner:  Of  course,  I  have  never  been 
reticent  in  doing  that  and  you  well  know 
that,  but  what's  the  point  of  hitting  your  head 
against  a  brick  wall?  All  I  want  to  know  is 
when  we  bring  this  matter  back  after  a 
couple  of  years,  when  we  know  full  well  that 
it  isn't  going  to  work,  then  are  you  going  to 
listen?  Are  you  going  to  be  amenable  to  the 
original  suggestion?  Will  you  then  stand  and 
say:  "I'm  sorry,  we've  made  a  mistake  and 
we  should  have  accepted  Mr.  Davison's 
amendment"?  Otherwise,  the  problem  will 
simply  go  on  and  the  opposition  obviously 
doesn't  have  the  same  power  as  the  govern- 
ment. We're  dealing  in  a  two-way  situation 
here.  There's  been  very  little  concern  shown 
by  the  other  party  towards  the  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  question  of  the  minister  and  then  I  would 
like  to  conclude  my  participation  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  with  a  few  com- 
ments. 

The  question,  Mr.  Minister,  is  whether  or 
not  since  you've  assumed  the  ministry  you've 
had  some  time,  after  having  read  the  bill  and 
learned  about  it,  to  consider  the  makeup  of 
Condominium  Ontario,  the  composition  of 
the  members  in  the  bureau?  Specifically,  are 
you  at  this  point  in  time  willing  to  guarantee 
in  this  House  publicly  that  the  majority  mem- 
bership of  the  bureau  of  Condominium  On- 
tario will  be  unit  owners  and  their  repre- 
sentatives and  not  some  people  you  may  pick 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  condominium 
world? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  make- 
up of  Condominium  Ontario  as  a  non-profit 
corporation  is  outlined  in  the  legislation. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  would  ask  that  the 
minister  respond  to  that  question,  because 
without  a  response  the  clear  impression  that 
is  left  is  that  the  answer  to  that  quesion  is 
no  and  that  condominium  owners— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —will  not  be  effectively 
represented  on  Condominium  Ontario,  and 
you'll  sell  out  what  little  good  is  in  the 
bureau  concept. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  out- 
lined very  plainly  in  the  legislation  that  the 
board  of  directors  can  be  either  13  or  15 
members.  If  it's  a  question  of  13,  it  is  six 
unit  owners.  If  it's  a  question  of  15  there 
are  seven.  It  is  set  out  in  the  legislation.  Can't 
you  read? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  In  other  words,  the 
minister  has  guaranteed  that  the  con- 
dominium unit  owners  will  not  be  effectively 
represented  on  Condominium  Ontario  with 
majority  representation  and  that's  fine.  I'm 
glad  that's  on  the  record.  In  conclusion  of 
my  participation  in  the  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment, it's  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the 
amendment  is  going  to  be  lost,  which  is  un- 
fortunate for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  the  first  accurate 
thing  you  have  said  all  day. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Perhaps  the  most  un- 
fortunate aspect  of  it  is  that  those  who  have 
the  capacity  to  view  the  amendment  objec- 
tively understand  that  while  they  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  what  the  amendment 
does  in  setting  up  a  registrar's  office,  there 
is  much  about  the  amendment  that  is  good. 
There  is  much  about  the  amendment  that  is 
better  than  this  Condominium  Ontario 
bureau,  a  privatized  form  of  consumer  pro- 
tection that  the  minister  is  offering.  We  have 
listed  them  already.  They  range  from  the 
funding  of  the  office  to  the  way  in  which 
they  would  effectively  license  management 
firms,  protect  the  buyer  against  a  shady 
developer  and  make  sure  that  developers 
with  bad  records  never,  but  never,  built  an- 
other condominium  in  this  province.  What's 
happening  today  is  unfortunate,  but  one  has 
no  choice  but  to  accept  it. 

The  registrar's  office,  if  it  had  been  estab- 
lished as  put  out  in  my  amendment,  would 
have  provided  an  extraordinarily  good  ad- 
visory and  advocacy  service  for  condominium 
owners  and  purchasers.  The  bureau  is  a  wishy- 
washy,  pale,  privatized  office  which  is  just 
not  going  to  work.  We  are  going  to  be  back 
here  asking  the  minister  why  he  did  this,  why 
he  made  this  tragic  error.  I'm  afraid  we  are 
going  to  be  back  here  in  rather  short  order  to 
ask  those  questions.  The  registrar's  office 
would  have  provided  real  and  effective  con- 
sumer protection  legislation.  It  would  have 
provided  real  and  serious  protection  to  people 
who  own  condominium  units  or  are  prospec- 
tive owners  of  condominium  units. 

Finally,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  there  is  only 
one  party  in  this  Legislature  that  has  any 
interest  in  providing  real  and  effective  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  and  I  am  most 
pleased  to  be  a  member  of  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 

Davison's  amendment  to  sections  56  and  57 

will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Earlier,  we  stood  down 
section  52.  I  am  prepared  now  to  move  an 
amendment  which  I  have  circulated  to  the 
minister,  the  Liberal  critic  and  yourself,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Would  it  be  your  pleasure  to  do 
that  section  now  before  continuing? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Might  as  well. 

On  section  52: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  moves 
that  section  52  be  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  5  as  follows: 

"5(a)  a  declarant  shall  offer  to  buy  back 
units  at  the  price  of  purchase  if  the  building 
is  not  registered  as  a  condominium  within 
two  years  of  the  final  approval  for  occupancy; 

"5(b)  a  declarant  shall  offer  to  buy  back 
units  at  the  price  of  purchase  if  the  building 
is  registered  but  is  being  operated  as  a  rental 
unit." 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  further  moves  that  the 
following  subsections  be  renumbered  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  All  of  us  who  sat  on 
the  justice  committee  saw  case  after  case, 
time  after  time,  where  people  had  purchased 
a  unit  in  good  faith  in  what  was  purported 
to  be  a  condominium  only  to  move  into  the 
unit  and  find  they  were  living  in  a  rental 
building,  a  building  with  100  units  in  which 
only  six  or  seven  or  10  or  11  units  had  been 
sold.  They  were  there  as  condominium  pur- 
chasers living  in  what  the  developer  was 
running  as  a  rental  building,  or  in  what  other 
people  were  operating  as  a  rental  building. 
These  two  suggestions  put  forward  by  the 
amendments  I  proposed  will  not  provide  the 
end  solution  but  will  certainly  start  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  problem. 

If  a  person  moves  into  a  building,  pur- 
chases a  condominium  unit  in  good  faith,  be- 
lieving they  are  moving  into  a  condominium, 
only  to  have  that  belief  dashed  by  the  de- 
veloper or  by  others,  there  is  responsibility 
on  the  developer  to  say,  "Yes,  I  am  going  to 
operate  this  building  as  a  rental  building  and 
I  will  buy  back  those  few  units  I  sold  so  that 
other  people  will  not  have  to  suffer  for  my 
mistake." 

I  recommend  this  amendment  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  assembly  as  a  solution  to  a 
problem  presented  by  the  many  people  who 
came   before   the   committee   with   briefs,   a 


problem  to  which  the  government  has  failed 
to  address  itself. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  would  like  to  point  out  in 
support  of  this  motion  that  HUDAC  has 
already  taken  as  one  of  its  mandates  to  pro- 
vide a  buy-back  arrangement,  which  it  has 
enforced. 

In  one  case,  I  know  of  in  the  riding  of 
Carleton  East,  in  a  development  called  the 
Cross  Winds,  this  summer  HUDAC  enforced 
the  buy-back  arrangement  which  was  carried 
through  to  the  benefit  of  about  15  owners  of 
condominium  units  in  the  Cross  Winds  build- 
ing. They  were  15  owners  in  a  building  of 
336  units.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  being 
advertised  as  a  rental  building  in  the  news- 
papers. Sales  were  not  proceeding  at  the 
building.  They  were,  in  effect,  paying  mort- 
gage rates  and  a  good  cost  for  living  in  what 
they  expected  would  be  a  condominium 
building,  and  it  had  turned  into  a  rental 
building. 

HUDAC  was  willing  to  step  in  in  that 
case  because  the  building  had  never  been 
registered,  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  was  two 
years  old.  You  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
amendment  calls  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  ensure  the  declarant  be 
forced  into  the  buy-back  situation  where  a 
building  has  not  been  registered  within  two 
years.  HUDAC  has  undertaken  certain 
responsibilities  in  this  area,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  in  a  position,  or  refuses  to  say  it  is 
in  the  position,  to  help  other  purchasers  of 
condominium  units  whom  I  know  of  in 
Carleton  East. 

For  example,  in  a  building  adjacent  to 
my  office  are  two  women  of  a  certain  age. 
One  is  a  widow,  the  other  is  a  working 
woman  whose  daughter  is  living  with  her. 
Each  of  them  has  paid  cash  for  a  con- 
dominium unit;  one  paid  $50,000  and  one 
paid  $54,000.  These  are  pretty  elaborate  units. 
They  are  two-level  units  with  an  upstairs  and 
a  downstairs.  There  again,  the  situation  has 
been  that  a  small  minority  of  the  units  have 
been  sold.  The  rest  have  been  rented. 

I  would  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
amendment  I  proposed  to  section  54  of  the 
bill  concerning  information,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  action  through  the  court  against  the 
developer  who  is  leasing  a  large  number  of 
units.  At  least,  under  section  54,  as  I  have 
proposed  the  amendment,  information  would 
go  to  condominium  unit  owners  about  how 
many  leases  existed  in  the  building.  The 
condominium  owners  would  have  the  right 
to  demand,  before  a  judge,  that  there  be 
some  kind  of  contractual  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  that  there  is  an  option  to 
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buy,  and  that  leasing  of  any  particular  unit 
cannot  go  on  longer  than  two  years.  This  is 
a  complementary  motion,  and  it  would  offer 
assurance  to  condominium  unit  owners  who 
are  in  the  situation  of  owning  units  in  a 
building  where  they  can't  resell  them  be- 
cause the  building  has  been  turned  into  a 
rental  building. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the 
declarant,  the  developer,  should  be  forced  to 
make  an  offer  to  purchase  at  the  original 
purchase  price  if  the  building  is  registered 
when  it  can  be  established  by  a  judge  that 
the  building  is  being  operated  as  a  rental 
building.  This  is  fairly  easy  to  do  in  most 
cases  because  they  are  being  advertised  in 
the  paper  and  the  sales  office  is  not  listed  in 
the  telephone  book  for  the  building,  but  the 
rental  office  is.  We  are  saying  that  when  a 
judge  can  establish  a  building  is  essentially 
being  run  as  a  rental  building,  then  the 
owner  should  have  an  offer  from  the  developer 
to  buy  back  at  the  original  purchase  price. 
That  price  is  really  a  price  which  would 
share  the  balance  of  risk  for  a  developer  and 
for  the  owner  of  the  condominium  unit. 

I  consider  these  to  be  backup  amend- 
ments that  would  offer  in  the  final  analysis 
protection  for  people  to  be  able  to  take  out 
their  money  in  the  end.  Do  we,  as  legislators, 
really  want  to  see  55-year-old  or  65-year-old 
women  stuck  with  paying  $50,000  out  over 
two  years  and  they  can't  get  out  of  a  building 
which  has  turned  into  a  rental  building, 
which  they  don't  want  to  live  in? 

[12:15] 

I'll  read  just  a  couple  of  notes.  There  is 
one  building  I  am  referring  to  and  I  won't 
mention  the  name  because  as  with  all  con- 
dominium matters  what  happens  is  if  you 
publicize  the  name  of  the  building  then  sales 
are  undermined  again.  I'd  be  glad,  however, 
to  show  these  notes  to  the  minister. 

A  group  of  the  people  from  this  building 
in  February  of  this  year  met  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  developer  and  the  notes  from 
this  meeting  end  on  this  note— it's  fascinating, 
you  know:  "While  the  representatives"— 
these  are  the  representatives  of  the  developer 
—"were  cordial  and  expressed  interest  in  our 
problems  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  if  we 
attempt  to  make  use  of  MLAs,  ombudsmen, 
HUDAC,  et  cetera,  they  will  take  a  hard- 
line approach  in  future  dealings."  Let  me  tell 
you,  the  rest  of  the  notes  from  that  meeting 
indicate  that  if  this  is  not  a  hard  line  I'd 
hate  to  see  what  is. 

They  were  also  told  that  HUDAC  does 
not  cover  their  building.  This  is  a  developer 
who  didn't  even  register  this  building  with 


HUDAC  until  mid-summer  and  who  had 
been  operating  it  for  two  years.  A  fine  group 
of  people.  From  the  same  group  in  the  same 
building  I  received  a  letter  on  October  31: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Gigantes: 

"We  are  an  unhappy  group  of  condominium 
owners  who  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  article  written  by  NDP  leader 
Michael  Cassidy.  In  general,  we  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  his  comments."  This 
refers  to  newspaper  coverage  of  Mr.  Cassidy's 
contribution  to  discussion  of  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee. 

"One  paragraph  in  particular  reflects  our 
unfortunate  situation  exactly,  namely  his 
reference  to  provisions  to  allow  owners  to 
sell  back  their  condominium  units  to  the  de- 
velopers when  it  becomes  apparent  their 
building  is  occupied  primarily  by  rental 
tenants  instead  of  other  condominium  pur- 
chasers. 

""In  our  unfortunate  circumstances  we  fail 
to  see,  under  the  present  condominium  laws, 
our  building  ever  becoming  anything  other 
than  a  small  percentage  of  owners  with  a 
far  greater  percentage  of  renters.  This,  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  defeats  the  object  of 
the  condominium  laws  in  as  much  as  the 
developer  will  have  the  controlling  interest 
and  jurisdiction  in  the  running  of  the  build- 
ing. Consequently,  the  efforts  of  the  owners 
to  be  in  control  of  not  only  the  building  but 
their  quite  considerable  investment  is  to  no 
avail. 

"Indeed,  in  justification  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  some  of  the  owners  have  been 
without  a  voice  in  the  running  of  our  par- 
ticular building  for  over  two  years  and. 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  under  the  existing  laws 
will  never  be  able  to  exercise  the  right  to  run 
their  own  affairs,  as  we  are  sure  the  Con- 
dominium Act  was  designed  to  do. 

"We  feel  that  as  citizens  of  Ontario  we 
have  the  right  to  request  that  all  parties 
concerned  with  fair  and  just  government 
bring  forward  without  delay  retroactive 
amendments  to  correct  the  anomalies  which 
we  feel  are  very  unjust  in  their  present  for- 
mat. We  look  forward  to  early  action  by 
members  of  all  parties  to  rectify  this  unjust 
situation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  copy  of  this  letter  went 
to  the  Premier,  to  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position, and  also  to  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
here  in  the  House. 

I  would  ask  all  parties  in  the  Legislature 
to  support  this  motion,  which  is  attempting 
to  deal  in  the  only  conceivable  way  with  a 
situation  where  the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of 
the  condominium  market.  In  buildings  which 
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were  built  two  or  three  years  ago  where  the 
developer  simply  has  not  been  able  to  sell 
the  units  he  has  found  it  to  his  greater  con- 
venience to  rent  them.  That's  understandable. 
Obviously  you  don't  want  to  leave  him 
sitting  with  an  empty  building  as  some  kind 
of  punishment  for  having  missed  the  market, 
but  why  should  individual  families  and  in- 
dividual people  bear  the  costs  of  that  market 
risk  which  was  lost? 

The  person  who  undertook  the  risk  in  this 
private  enterprise  system  is  supposed  to  be 
the  developer,  not  those  individuals  who  in 
good  faith  and  with  good  legal  advice  went 
ahead  and  in  some  cases  paid  $50,000  cash, 
$54,000  cash.  That's  a  lifetime  investment 
for  people  who  now  can't  get  a  cent  of  that 
money  back  and  who  are  living  in  conditions 
where  they  are  very  unhappy.  I  don't  think 
that's  fair.  I'm  sure  the  members  of  this 
Legislature  don't  think  that's  fair. 

We  can  rectify  that  by  saying  to  devel- 
opers: "Good,  you've  run  your  risk.  You've 
had  your  problems.  Now,  when  there  are 
15  or  25  people  who  have  bought  and  they 
didn't  get  what  they  bought,  they  didn't 
get  a  condominium  unit,  when  that  situation 
exists,  developers,  own  up  to  your  risks  and 
offer  'them  the  purchase  price  back."  I  think 
that's  only  fair  and  I  do  hope  that  all  parties 
in  this  House  can  accept  that  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter 
was  discussed  rather  exhaustively  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  stand  by  the  comments  of  my 
predecessor  at  that  time.  I  remind  the  House 
that  the  substance  of  this  motion  was  de- 
cisively defeated  by  the  committee  prior  to 
the  reporting  back  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Davison's  amendment  will  please  say 
aye. 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  won't  get  one  vote  out 
of  condominium  owners  in  Carleton  East. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  wish  I  had  some 
condominium  owners  in  my  riding.  I  would 
get  a  landslide  victory  because  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  are  going  to  win  by 
11  this  time  instead  of  10? 

On  section  58: 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
filed  with  you  two  sets  of  amendments  to 
section  58.  The  one  set  hinges  on  the  regis- 
trar's office;  that  is,  the  amendment  to  clauses 
(r)  and  (t).  Perhaps  I  could  just  move  those 


and  we  could  stack  them  with  sections  56 
and  57,  if  that  is  acceptable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  had  better  do  that, 
because  I  am  going  to  accept  your  other  one 
on  clause  (m). 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Davison  moves 
that  clauses  (r)  and  (t)  of  section  58  of  Bill 
103  be  struck  out  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

"(r)  regulating  and  governing  the  duties 
and  powers  of  review  officers  appointed  under 
section  57;  \^ 

"(t)  prescribing  information  to  be  filed  by 
corporations  with  the  registrar." 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Davison's 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

AH  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Davison  moves 
that  section  58(1  )(m)  of  Bill  103  be  struck 
out. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That  clause  reads: 

"exempting  any  class  of  person  from  this 
act  or  the  regulations  or  any  provisions  there- 
of." 

I  would  recall  that  when  we  did  the  Income 
Tax  Discounters  Act,  for  example,  the  Minis- 
try of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
was  kind  enough  to  accept  this  amendment 
from  me.  I  understand  they  will  accept  it 
again,  and  I  applaud  them.  I  think  that  is  a 
wise  move.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  power  we 
need  under  regulation.  They  can  always  come 
back  to  the  House  if  an  exemption  is  needed. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
speak  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  that  there  is  no  requirement  to 
exempt  any  class  in  this  circumstance,  because 
the  bill  is  an  inclusive  one.  If  other  exemp- 
tions are  required,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
deal  with  them  through  the  legislation. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  section  59: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Philip  moves 
that  section  59(1)  of  Bill  103  be  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "where  that  person  will 
retain  an  interest  in  the  land  as  tenant-in- 
common  with  the  offeree." 

Mr.  Philip  further  moves  that  the  following 
be  inserted  as  section  59(2)  of  the  bill: 

"No  person  shall  offer  to  sell  shares  in  a 
corporation  which  offers  an  exclusive  occu- 
pancy or  use  for  residential  purposes  as  an 
entitlement  arising  from  holding  shares  in 
the  corporation  unless  he  does  so  as  a  de- 
clarant or  proposed  declarant  under  the  act." 
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Mr.  Philip:  Shall  I  move  the  further  sec- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman,  or  deal  with  them  one 
at  a  time?  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  In  the  interests  of 
time,  you  might  move  the  whole  section. 
Unless  anyone  wishes  the  votes  taken  separ- 
ately, I  can  take  it  as  an  omnibus  motion. 

Mr.  Philip:  If  I  move  the  whole  section, 
then  I  will  talk  to  the  whole  section  and  can 
vote  on  them  individually.  Do  I  take  it  that 
would  be  your  wish? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  vote  on 
them  as  one  motion  unless  someone  requests 
they  be  voted  on  individually. 

Mr.  Philip:  Fine,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Philip  moves 
that  the  following  be  inserted  as  section 
59(3)  of  Bill  103: 

"(3)  The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  applies 
in  respect  to  every  tenant  in  occupation  of 
any  part  of  a  building  on  land  to  which  sub- 
sections 1  and  2  apply. 

"(4)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
granting  of  occupancy  of  a  non-profit  hous- 
ing co-operative  defined  as  a  corporation  in- 
corporated without  share  capital  under  the 
Co-operative  Corporations  Act,  1973,  or  any 
predecessor  thereof  or  under  similar  legisla- 
tion of  Canada  or  any  province,  the  main 
purpose  and  activity  of  which  is  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  its  members  and  the 
charter  or  bylaws  of  which  provide  that 

(i)  its  activities  shall  be  carried  on  without 
the  purpose  of  gain  for  its  members; 

(ii)  on  dissolution,  its  property  after  pay- 
ment of  its  debt  and  liabilities  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  non-profit  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions; 

(iii)  housing  charges,  other  charges  similar 
to  the  rent  or  any  other  charges  payable  by 
the  members  are  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  body  duly  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  members  or  a  committee  thereof; 
and 

(iv)  termination  of  occupancy  rights  may 
be  brought  about  only  by  a  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers or  a  body  duly  elected  or  appointed  by 
the  members  or  a  committee  thereof  and  that 
the  member  whose  occupancy  rights  are 
terminated  has  a  right  to  appear  and  make 
representation  prior  to  such  vote." 

Mr.  Philip  further  moves  that  section  5(2) 
of  the  existing  bill  be  renumbered  as  section 
59(5). 

The  member  for  Etobicoke  to  speak  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  amount  of  study  and  work  by  the 
minister  that  has  gone  into  section  59  of  the 


bill,  and  by  Mr.  Kumer  with  whom  I  have 
had  several  long  conversations  concerning 
the  section. 

The  first  amendment,  I  feel,  adds  nothing. 
To  my  understanding,  it  offers  a  loophole:  if 
the  promoter  simultaneously  conveys  all  in- 
terest to  tenants  and  a  holding  company,  he 
is  no  longer  a  tenant  in  common. 

In  other  words,  supposing  he  decides  to 
sell  the  whole  building  at  once.  I  am  sug- 
gesting this  could  be  done  by  offering  signed 
agreement  purchases  to  those  wishing  to  buy 
and  then  conveying  all  in  one  block. 

This  is  not  a  motion  that  was  arrived  at 
lightly.  I  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  law- 
yers who  are  involved  in  condominium  law 
and  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  this 
loophole.  The  argument  Mr.  Kumer  has  made 
is  that  he  feels  there  is  not  this  loophole  in 
the  bill,  and  no  doubt  the  minister  will  be 
giving  his  reasons  for  that.  His  anxiety,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  we  may  in  some  way 
restrict  the  individual  who  is  caught  in  that 
kind  of  system  now  from  ever  getting  rid  of 
or  liquidating  the  asset  he  has  bought— a  per- 
centage interest  or  whatever  in  a  building. 

Under  this  bill  section  2,  or  whatever  it  is 
renumbered,  gives  the  ministry  power  under 
regulations  to  cover  this  kind  of  situation. 
This  then  is  not  a  problem.  Those  people 
who  are  already  involved  and  have  already 
purchased  a  percentage  interest  or  a  share 
or  whatever  it  happens  to  be  called  can  be 
covered  by  section  2  which  I  have  left  in  the 
bill  but  have  simply  asked  that  it  be  re- 
numbered. 

The  second  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  Albany  Court  problem.  The  apart- 
ment is  set  up  entirely  as  a  corporation.  This 
differs,  the  minister  will  recall,  from  the  situa- 
tion at  10  Garfella  that  I  spent  so  much  time 
talking  to  him  about.  In  that  case,  the  per- 
centage interest  is  not  just  a  percentage 
interest  in  a  building  that  belongs  to  a  larger 
corporation  but  rather  is  a  share  in  a  com- 
pany, the  entire  assets  of  which  are  the  par- 
ticular building. 
[12:30] 

I  just  refer  the  minister  to  the  prospectus 
of  that  particular  development  which  I  am 
sure  the  minister  has  seen  and  which  I  have 
here.  "Each  unit  comprises  shares  in  Albany 
Court  Apartments  Incorporated,  the  trustee, 
a  perpetual  undivided  interest  in  the  com- 
pany in  the  same  proportion  that  the  number 
of  shares  of  the  trustee  included  in  the  unit 
is  to  the  940  issued  shares  of  the  trustee,  and 
the  exclusive  right  to  live  in  the  apartment 
in  the  building  for  a  period  of  21  years  less 
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one  day,"  and  it  goes  on  and  on.  That  is  the 
section  to  which  I  am  referring  the  minister. 

Considering  the  amount  of  publicity  that 
particular  prospectus  has  had  and  the  fact 
that  these  people  are  living  in  the  Attorney 
General's  riding,  no  doubt  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  has  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  minister.  I 
don't  need  to  read  the  whole  prospectus. 

The  other  amendment  deals  with  the  sec- 
tion on  the  selling  of  shares.  In  dealing  with 
this,  it  might  be  argued  that  this  can  be 
covered  under  the  Securities  Act.  However, 
an  argument  can  be  made  to  keep  matters 
relating  to  this  kind  of  housing  within  one 
package,  within  one  bill.  Therefore,  this 
should  be  included  within  this  bill,  what- 
ever safeguards  may  be  found  in  the  Securi- 
ties Act. 

Section  4  of  the  amendment  is  necessary 
simply  because  of  the  previous  section  in 
the  amendment  which  makes  it  clear  that  we 
do  not  want  to  include  the  co-operatives 
under  this.  Lawyers  for  the  co-operatives  have 
looked  at  my  amendment  and  have  suggested' 
that  this  be  included  in  the  bill  simply  as  a 
safeguard  to  them. 

Section  2,  which  has  been  renumbered  as 
5,  provides  the  ministry  with  considerable 
flexibility.  This  is  a  difficult  problem  which 
the  minister  has  been  facing.  He  knows  the 
problem  only  too  well,  since  it  first  originated 
in  this  province  in  his  riding.  He  has  no 
doubt  been  struggling  with  it  as  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  and  as  the 
MPP  for  a  riding  that  had  a  conversion  that 
got  around  the  condominium  conversion  by- 
laws, as  I  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  didn't. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  are  you  mutter- 
ing about,  Frank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  didn't.  It  didn't  get 
around  anything.  That's  why  you're  always 
coming  to  me  getting  me  to  legitimize  it. 
It  didn't  get  around  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Etobicoke. 

Mr.  Philip:  Perhaps  they  don't  have  the 
condominium  conversion  bylaws  in  Scar- 
borough they  have  in  Etobicoke.  Maybe  if 
we  had  people  like  the  Etobicoke  Con- 
dominium Association  pressuring  local  offi- 
cials, you  would  have  that  problem. 

In  any  case,  I  think  the  amendments  do 
make  sense.  I  have  discussed  them  with  the 
lawyers  representing  the  federation.  They  are 
in  agreement  with  these  amendments  and 
any  anxieties  the  minister  may  have  are 
clearly  covered  under  section  2  in  this  bill, 


which  has  been  renumbered  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  member  for  Etobicoke,  who 
perhaps  knows  more  about  condominiums 
than  any  other  member  in  the  assembly.  I 
think  this  is  a  fine  amendment.  He  has 
pointed  up— Do  I  hear  some  heckling  from 
that  front  bench  across  the  way? 

Mr.  Warner:  He  thought  maybe  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  East. 

Mr.  Philip:  It's  the  member  for  Mississauga 
East  with  all  the  condominium  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  has  the  floor  to  speak  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I've  got  mine  under  control. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  member  for 
Mississauga  East  has  been  silent. 

Mr.  Philip:  He  can't  even  handle  Peel 
Condominium  96. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  He  has  to  do  your 
case  work  for  you. 

Mr.  Philip:  I'm  even  doing  your  case  work 
for  you.  What  are  you  doing  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  spend  your  time  re- 
cruiting out  there.  What  do  you  expect? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  fine  member  for 
Etobicoke  has  pointed  out  a  loophole  in  the 
government  section  59  of  the  bill  you  could 
drive  a  truck  through.  And  I  suspect  people 
will  be  busy  driving  trucks  through  it.  It  is 
going  to  look  like  the  Gardiner  Expressway 
if  we  pass  this  section  unamended. 

The  amendment  tightens  up  the  section 
effectively  and  blocks  that  loophole.  I  think 
it  would  be  absolutely  foolhardy  for  any 
of  the  parties  or  members  of  the  assembly 
to  oppose  the  member  for  Etobicoke's  amend- 
ment, because  if  we  do,  if  the  amendment 
is  defeated,  we're  going  to  be  back  here 
again  in  very  short  order  to  change  the  bill, 
for  the  government  to  introduce  its  own 
amendment  to  this  to  tighten  up  and  close 
the  loophole  that  they've  allowed  to  be 
caused. 

The  only  thing  that  would  stop  us  from 
having  to  come  back  is  if  these  fast  buck 
artists  decide  to  close  up  shop  on  their  own 
because  of  the  minister's  so  effective  moral 
persuasion  that  he  uses  all  the  time.  I  think 
if  we're  going  to  stop  this  problem  we  should 
stop  it  today.  We  shouldn't  fool  around  and 
we  shouldn't  be  planning  to  come  back  in 
six  months  to  take  another  kick  at  the  can. 
I  think  all  of  the  members  should  support 
this  amendment. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  can't  do  everything  by 
personal   fiat.   You   need   some   legislation. 
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Mr.  Warner:  He  won't  accept  it. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly, 
I  thank  the  member  for  Etobicoke  very  much 
for  referring  to  my  days  as  the  parliamentary 
assistant  in  this  ministry.  I  can  recall  when 
I  wasn't  getting  much  support  from  that 
side  of  the  House  in  blocking  some  of  those 
conversions.  I  blocked  all  of  them.  The  one 
in  my  own  riding- 
Mr.  Philip:  The  one  in  your  own  riding  is 
converted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  not  converted.  In  fact, 
you  have  been  lobbying  with  them,  coming 
in  to  see  me  to  legitimize  their  operation.  So 
don't  tell  me  it's  not  blocked.  It's  totally 
blocked.  Not  one  single  tenant  in  this  province 
had  to  leave  a  building  because  of  this  end 
run  around,  not  the  Condominium  Act  but 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  very  proud  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  for  the  second 
time  we  have  won  in  court.  Two  years  ago 
they  said  we  could  never  win  in  court  on 
blocking.  For  the  second  time  on  Fontenay 
Court — for  the  second  time — we  have  won. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Are  you  going  to  use 
the  courts  instead  of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  say 
to  you  is  that  I  do  understand  certain  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Give  some  credit  to  your 
lawyers,  will  you,  Frank?  Don't  take  it  all 
yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  said  "we." 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Give  some  credit  to  the 
boys  who  did  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  way  you're  standing 
there  you'd  think  you  did  it  all  by  yourself. 

Mr.  Pope:  Ignore  him.  Ignore  him. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Let's  hear  some  credit 
for  your  fine  staff,  the  people  who  do  the 
real  work. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  lawyers  don't  get  much 
credit  in  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  used  the  word  "we." 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  royal  "we." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  the  finest  staff  in 
the  world.  I  have  very  frequently  said  it  and 
I  don't  think  they  have  to  be  mimicked  by 
the  likes  of  you. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  have  you  got 
against  your  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  To  go  back  to  the  thrust 
of  this  amendment,  I  can  understand  the 
concern    about    it.    I    feel    that    the    present 


section  very  adequately  protects.  One  of  the 
concerns  I  do  have  is  that  this  type  of  amend- 
ment involving  the  share  process  and  so  forth 
really  shouldn't  be  in  the  Condominium  Act 
but  perhaps  in  the  Planning  Act  if  it  is 
needed.  I  don't  think  it  is  at  this  time,  but  in 
the  future,  if  this  type  of  thing  is  needed 
because  of  the  ingenuity  of  certain  solicitors 
in  attempting  end  runs  around  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act,  not  the  Condominium  Act. 

These  things  constantly  come  up.  There 
are  new  variations  on  them.  Quite  frankly,  if 
there  is  a  need  in  the  future,  the  Planning 
Act  probably  is  the  best  vehicle  to  handle  it. 
I  emphasize  today  it  is  not  needed,  or,  indeed, 
if  it  is  required  in  the  future,  perhaps  the 
new  Residential  Tenancies  Act  might  be  the 
appropriate  place. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  simply  want  to  make  a  couple 
of  comments  on  what  the  minister  has  just 
said.  In  the  first  place,  the  condominium  has 
been  converted  in  his  riding.  The  tenants  who 
were  living  there  are  no  longer  living  there  or 
if  they're  living  there,  they're  living  there 
because  they  own  a  percentage  interest  in 
that  building.  They've  come  to  me  and 
they've  told  me  this,  so  if  that  isn't  the  case 
then  obviously  some  of  his  constituents  are 
misleading  members  of  the  Legislature, 
namely  me  and  a  few  other  people  they've 
been  around  talking  to. 

The  minister  says  that  I  have  been  lobby- 
ing on  their  behalf.  Yes,  I've  been  lobbying 
on  their  behalf.  I  assumed  that  section  2  of 
the  bill  was  in  there  to  allow  the  minister 
the  flexibility  for  those  people  who  had 
bought  this  thing  which  is  neither  beef  nor 
turkey — and  the  minister  can  understand  that 
analogy — so  they  could  have  the  protection 
that  once  they  are  in  this  situation — 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  called  blurkey. 

Mr.  Philip:  — at  least  they  could  cash  in 
their  equity  if  they  happened  to  require  to 
move  for  whatever  reason. 

The  minister  talks  about  how  successful 
we've  been  in  taking  this  matter  to  court  and 
prosecuting  under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act.  Yes,  we've  been  successful.  I  was  the 
member  in  the  House  who  got  up  and  asked 
the  Attorney  General  if  he  thought  that 
tenants  were  covered  under  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act. 

I've  also  had  to  spend  hours  and  hours  of 
my  time  at  tenants'  meetings  talking  to 
people  who  were  in  10  Garfella.  Many  who 
lived  in  that  building  were  new  immigrants 
to  Canada.  They  were  receiving  eviction  no- 
tices from  other  new  Canadians  who  wanted 
a  place  to  live  and  who  had  been  sold  this 
project.   Hours  were  spent  by  my  volunteer 
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lawyers  working  with  these  people  to  try 
and  convince  them.  The  volunteer  lawyers 
and  other  lawyers  in  the  riding  south  of  me, 
in  the  borough  of  Etobicoke,  had  to  go  to 
court  and  fight  it  on  technicalities  and  all 
kinds  of  things. 

Sure,  we've  won.  But  I  look  in  the  news- 
paper and  I  find  this  sentence  from  the  news- 
paper. It's  a  story  written  by  Peter  Rickwood 
of  the  Toronto  Star.  It  says:  "Eviction  notices 
have  been  served  on  tenants  in  four  units  in 
the  building  near  Burnhamthorpe  and  Dixie 
Road."  I  believe  that's  in  Mississauga  East,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken. 

If  the  member  there  worked  with  them 
then  maybe  he  could  also  go  to  court  with 
them  and  help  them  to  beat  it  under  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  which,  thank  God, 
the  tenants  are  covered  under. 

I  say  to  you  that  a  majority  of  people  in 
all  those  situations  haven't  gone  to  a  lawyer 
and  they  haven't  gone  to  MPPs  in  most 
cases.  What  they've  done  is  they've  said, 
"We  don't  want  to  have  a  hassle.  We  don't 
want  to  go  to  court.  We're  not  familiar  with 
the  system.  We're  new  to  Canada"— as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  them— "we  won't  go 
through  that  process.  We  will  move."  That's 
what's  happened. 

All  I'm  saying  is:  put  this  in  the  bill;  show 
they're  protected  under  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act.  Put  it  in  here.  It  doesn't  do  any 
harm.  What  it  will  do,  though,  is  give  people 
like  the  member  for  Mississauga  East— if  one 
of  his  constituents  does  come  to  him  for  help 
on  a  condominium  matter— the  ability  to  say, 
"It's  right  here  in  the  bill.  You  re  protected. 
You  have  nothing  to  worry  about." 

He  can  go  to  the  landlord  and  say,  "Not 
only  is  it  in  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act, 
not  only  have  there  been  landlords  who  have 
attempted'  this,  but  it's  even  in  the  condo- 
minium bill.  So  why  waste  your  time?  Why 
waste  your  legal  fees?  You're  not  going  to 
win." 

I  ask  the  minister  what  kind  of  sanity  is 
there  in  not  allowing  something  that  is  not 
going  to  in  any  way  distract  from  the  bill 
from  going  into  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
M.  N.  Davison's  amendment  will  please  say 
aye. 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Sections  60  to  62,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  63: 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  don't  have  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  short  title.  I  just  wanted 
to   say   there   are   some   absolutely  first   rate 


people  on  the  minister's  staff  that  I've  tre- 
mendously enjoyed  working  with  over  the 
past  several  months  on  this  bill. 

In  the  minister's  silence  I  just  wanted  to, 
on  his  behalf  and  my  own,  congratulate 
them  for  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  don't  think  the  minister 
will  be  reticent  in  repeating  his  comments 
which  he  has  made  clearly  in  the  House 
earlier  this  morning  about  the  quality  of  the 
staff.  During  the  involvement  I  have  had 
over  this  last  six  months,  not  only  through 
the  Securities  Act  and  the  companion  legisla- 
tion there,  but  also  in  the  Condominium  Act 
and  throughout  the  rent  review  sessions, 
which  are  continuing  now,  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  minister's  staff  have  been  at  all 
times  knowledgeable,  courteous,  involved  and 
I  think  a  clear  credit  to  the  civil  service  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  only  the  minister 
would  listen  more  often. 

[12:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  just  want  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  staff  is  not  that  of  the  minister,  my- 
self or  my  predecessor;  it  is  the  ministry 
staff.  I  am  very  proud  that  people  would 
stand  up  in  this  Legislature  on  this  day  and 
give  credit  to  public  servants.  I  suppose  the 
media  will  not  pay  terribly  much  attention 
to  this— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  They  are  all  up  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —but  far  too  often  all  that 
is  around  and  about  as  regards  public  servants 
is  very  negative  and  very  derogatory.  I  think 
the  honourable  members  in  the  House  have 
seen  over  a  very  prolonged  period  of  time- 
indeed,  I  commend  the  honourable  members 
of  the  House  themselves  who  engaged  in  very 
exhaustive  committee  work  and  had  to  adjust 
to  a  change  of  ministers  which,  unfortunately, 
was  due  to  other  events.  The  honourable 
members  of  this  House  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  very  highest  traditions  of  the 
public  service,  because  they  are  public 
servants  as  well. 

My  only  wish  is  that  the  media  were  here 
to  focus  as  much  attention  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  very  finest  civil  servants  in  the 
Ministry  of  Correctional- 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  thought  you  were 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That  was  a  Freudian  slip. 
I  know,  from  my  time  in  that  ministry,  that 
it  also  has  the  finest  public  servants  that 
anyone  can  find. 

Section  63  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
committee  that  during  the  discussions  they 
agreed  to  stand  down  section  1  and  section 
55.  Those  have  not  been  dealt  with  up  to 
this  time.  How  do  you  wish  to  deal  with 
those? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Carry  them. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I'm  sorry.  We  agreed 
to  stand  down  section  55  for  what  reason, 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  think  it  was  section  52  we 
stood  down;  haven't  we  already  dealt  with 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  was  section  52  we  stood 
down. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  think  it  was  sec- 
tion 52. 

Hon.   Mr.  Drea:   That's  stacked  now. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  understanding  on  section  1  would  be 
that  it  would  be  changed  only  if  one  of  the 
divisions  is  won  and  would  require  a  change 
in  section  1.  The  amendments  have  already 
been  before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  section  1  and  section 
52- 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Section  52  is  already 
stacked,  and  section  1  is  dependent  on  any 
one  of  the  stacked  amendments  succeeding. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Might  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  vote  on  section  1  last? 
In  that  way  if  there  is  any  change  up  to 
that  point,  we  can  have  the  vote  on  section 
1  at  the  end  or  not  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  other  opportunity, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  have  the  amendments 
put;  then  the  bill  is  reported,  and  it  would 
obviously  have  been  carried  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  made  a  note  that 
section  55— 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I'm  sorry;  you're 
quite  right.  On  section  55,  I  moved  amend- 
ments that  were  contingent  upon  my  amend- 
ments to  sections  56  and  57.  AH  they  did 
was  change  the  words,  in  effect,  from  a 
"bureau"  to  "registrar."  If  the  amendments 
to  sections  56  and  57  are  lost  there  is  no 
point  in  putting  the  amendment  to  section 
55;  if  you  do  it  after  the  amendments  to 
sections  56  and  57,  there   is  no  problem. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You've  got  it  straight  now, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  first  amendment  be- 
fore the  committee  has  been  moved  by  Mr. 
M.  N.  Davison,  that  section  1(1)  of  the  bill 
be  amended  by  adding  a  new  clause  (8  a) 
as  '  follows:  "Principal'  means  a  person 
owning  at  least  10  per  cent  of  a  corporation 
or    a    person    who    in    conjunction    with    his 


immediate  family  owns  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  a  corporation." 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  M.  N. 
Davison's  amendment,  which  was  negatived 
on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  18;  nays  46. 
[1:001 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  has 
moved  that  section  2  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  6  as  follows: 

"No  highrise  complex  of  more  than  250 
units,  nor  a  townhouse  complex  of  more 
than  100  units  may  be  registered." 

He  has  further  moved  that  subsection  6 
as  it  appears  in  the  bill  be  renumbered 
subsection  7. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  M.  N. 
Davison's  amendment  which  was  negatived 
on  the  same  vote. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  M.  N. 
Davison's  amendment  to  section  52(5),  which 
was  negatived  on  the  same  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  has 
moved  that  section  52(6)  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  a  new  clause  (h)  as 
follows: 

"(h)  1.  A  list  of  all  other  condominiums 
registered  by  the  declarant  or  proposed  de- 
clarant or;  2.  Where  the  declarant  or  pro- 
posed declarant  is  a  corporation,  a  list  of  all 
other  condominiums  registered  by  the  cor- 
poration, its  officers,  directors,  or  principals 
or  any  other  corporation  with  a  common 
officer,  director  or  principal." 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  M.  N. 
Davison's  amendment  which  was  negatived 
on  the  same  vote. 

Section  52  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ms.  Gigantes  has  moved 
that  section  54(l)(a)  be  amended  by  inserting 
the  word  "or"  after  "unit"  in  the  second  line. 
She  has  further  moved  that  section  54(l)(d), 
as  it  appears  in  the  bill,  be  struck  out.  She 
has  further  moved  that  the  said  section  54 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subsection: 

"(2)  A  declarant  or  proposed  declarant 
shall  not  grant  a  lease  referred  to  in  sub- 
section 1(b)  unless  written  notice  of  the 
lessor's  intention  to  lease  the  unit  has  been 
given  to  every  purchaser  under  an  agree- 
ment of  purchase  and  sale,  registered  owner 
and  mortgagee  entitled  to  vote,  and  the 
period  referred  to  in  subsection  3  has  ex- 
pired, or,  where  an  application  is  made 
under  subsection  3,  it  is  formally  disposed 
of." 
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She  further  moved  that  subsections  2,  3 
and  4  be  renumbered  as  subsections  3,  4  and 
5.  She  further  moved  that  section  54(2), 
now  renumbered  as  section  54(3),  be  amended 
by  striking  "clause  (d)  of  subsection  1"  after 
"any  person  notified  under"  in  the  first  line 
and  inserting  subsection  2"  in  its  place. 

She  further  moved  that  section  54(3),  now 
renumbered  as  section  54(4),  be  amended  by 
striking  "clause  (d)  of  subsection  1"  after 
"the  notice  mentioned  in"  in  the  first  line 
and  inserting  "subsection  2"  in  its  place. 

She  further  moved  that  section  54(4),  now 
renumbered  as  section  54(5),  be  amended  by 
striking  "subsection  1"  following  "provided 
that"  in  the  fourth  line  and  inserting  "sub- 
section 2"  in  its  place. 

She  further  moved  that  section  54(5),  as 
it  appears  in  the  bill,  be  struck  out. 

The  committee  divided  on  Ms.  Gigantes' 
amendment,  which  was  negatived  on  the 
same  vote. 

Section  54  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  moved 
that  sections  56  and  57  of  the  bill  be  struck 
out  and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"56(1)  There  shall  be  a  registrar  of  con- 
dominiums who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

"(2)  The  registrar  of  condominiums  may 
exercise  the  powers  and  shall  perform  the 
duties  oonferred  or  imposed  upon  him  by  or 
under  this  act. 

"(3)  The  registrar  shall, 

"(a)  provide  an  information  and  advisory 
service  to  purchasers  of  condominium  units 
for  residential  purposes  and  issue  informa- 
tion pamphlets  in  such  languages  as  the 
registrar  considers  necessary;  and 

"(b)  make  available  to  the  public  such  in- 
formation in  respect  of  declarance  as  is 
available  to  the  registrar. 

"(4)  No  declaration  shall  be  registered  that 
is  not  approved  by  the  registrar. 

"(5)  No  person  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  manage  a  property  unless  he  is  the 
holder  of  a  licence  issued  by  the  registrar. 

"(6)  No  person  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment of  purchase  and  sale  for  a  proposed 
unit  for  the  residential  purposes  as  a  vendor 
where  the  agreement  provides  for  a  deposit 
to  be  held  by  the  vendor  pending  approval 
of  the  declaration  by  the  registrar,  and 
where  such  an  agreement  is  made,  it  is  void^ 
able  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser. 

"(7)  The  registrar  shall  issue  licences  to 
manage  properties  and  an  applicant  for  a 
licence  is  entitled  to  a  licence  or  renewal  of 
licence  except  where, 


"(a)  having  regard  to  his  financial  posi- 
tion the  applicant  can  not  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  financially  responsible  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business;  or 

"(b)  the  past  conduct  of  the  applicant 
affords  reasonable  grounds  for  belief  that  he 
will  not  carry  on  business  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  with  integrity  and  honesty;  or 

"(c)  the  applicant  is  a  corporation  and, 

"(i)  having  regard  to  its  financial  position, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  finan- 
cially responsible  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, or 

"(ii)  the  past  conduct  of  its  officers  or 
directors  affords  reasonable  grounds  for 
belief  that  its  business  will  not  be  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  law  and  with  integrity 
and  honesty;  or 

"(d)  the  applicant  is  carrying  on  activities 
that  are  or  will  be,  if  the  applicant  is  licensed, 
in  oontravention  of  this  act  or  the  regulations. 

"(8)  A  proposed  declarant  is  entitled  to 
have  his  declaration  approved  by  the  regis- 
trar except  where, 

"(a)  having  regard  to  his  financial  position, 
the  proposed  declarant  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  financially  responsible  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business;  or 

"(b)  the  past  conduct  of  the  proposed 
declarant  affords  reasonable  grounds  for 
belief  that  he  will  not  carry  on  business  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  with  integrity 
and  honesty;  or 

"(c)  the  proposed  declarant  is  a  corporation 
and, 

"(i)  having  regard  to  its  financial  position, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
financially  responsible  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  or 

"(ii)  the  past  conduct  of  its  officers  or 
directors  affords  reasonable  grounds  for 
belief  that  its  business  will  not  be  carried'  on 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  with  integrity 
and  honesty;  or 

"(d)  the  proposed  declarant  is  carrying  on 
activities  that  are  in  contravention  of  this 
act  or  the  regulations. 

"(9)  Subject  to  subsection  11,  the  registrar 
may  refuse  to  issue  a  license  to  an  applicant 
or  to  approve  a  declaration  where  in  the 
registrar's  opinion  the  applicant  or  proposed 
declarant  is  disentitled  to  registration  or 
approval  under  subsection  7  or  8. 

"(10)  Subject  to  subsection  11,  the  registrar 
may  refuse  to  renew  or  may  suspend  or  re- 
voke a  licence  for  any  reason  that  would 
disentitle  the  licensee  to  a  licence  under  sub- 
section 7  if  he  were  an  applicant,  or  where 
the  licence  is  in  breach  of  a  term  or  condi- 
tion of  the  licence. 
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"(11)  Where  the  registrar  proposes, 

"(a)  to  refuse  to  approve  a  declaration; 

"(b)  to  refuse  to  grant  or  renew  a  licence; 
or, 

"(c)  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  licence,  he  shall 
serve  notice  of  his  proposal  together  with 
written  reasons  therefor  on  the  proposed  de- 
clarant, applicant  or  licensee  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(12)  A  notice  under  subsection  11  shall 
inform  the  proposed  declarant,  applicant  or 
licensee  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  by 
the  tribunal  if  he  mails  or  delivers,  within  15 
days  after  the  notice  under  subsection  11  is 
served  on  him,  notice  in  writing  requiring  a 
hearing  to  the  registrar  and  the  tribunal,  and 
he  may  so  require  such  a  hearing. 

"(13)  Where  a  proposed  declarant,  appli- 
cant or  licensee  does  not  require  a  hearing 
by  the  tribunal  in  accordance  with  subsection 
12,  the  registrar  may  carry  out  the  proposal 
stated  in  his  notice  under  subsection  11. 

"(14)  Where  a  proposed  declarant,  appli- 
cant or  licensee  requires  a  hearing  by  the 
tribunal  in  accordance  with  subsection  12,  the 
tribunal  shall  appoint  a  time  for  and  hold 
the  hearing,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
registrar  at  the  hearing  may,  by  order,  direct 
the  registrar  to  carry  out  his  proposal  or 
refrain  from  carrying  out  his  proposal  and  to 
take  such  action  as  the  tribunal  considers  the 
registrar  ought  to  take  in  accordance  with 
this  act  and  the  regulations,  and  for  such 
purposes  the  tribunal  may  substitute  its 
opinion  for  that  of  the  registrar. 

"(15)  The  tribunal  may  attach  such  terms 
and  conditions  to  its  order  or  to  the  licence 
as  it  considers  proper  to  give  effect  to  the 
purpose  of  this  act. 

"(16)  The  registrar,  the  proposed  declarant, 
applicant  or  licencee  who  has  required  a 
hearing  and  such  other  persons  as  the  tribunal 
may  specify  are  parties  to  the  proceedings 
before  the  tribunal  under  this  section. 

"(17)  Where  within  the  time  prescribed 
therefor  or,  if  no  time  is  prescribed  before 
expiry  of  his  licence,  a  licensee  has  applied 
for  renewal  of  his  licence  and  paid  the  pre- 
scribed fee,  his  registration  shall  be  deemed 
to  continue, 

"(a)  until  renewal  is  granted,  or 

"(b)  where  he  is  served  with  notice  that  the 
registrar  proposes  to  refuse  to  grant  the  re- 
newal until  the  time  for  giving  notice  re- 
quiring a  hearing  has  expired  and  where  a 
hearing  is  required  until  the  tribunal  has 
made  its  order. 

"(18)  Where  a  declaration  is  submitted  to 
the  registrar  for  approval  and  approval  is 
refused,  every  purchaser  under  an  agreement 


of  purchase  and  sale  of  a  proposed  unit  for 
residential  purposes  within  the  property  re- 
ferred to  in  the  declaration  may  rescind  the 
agreement. 

"(19)  Where  a  proposed  declarant  enters 
into  an  agreement  of  purchase  and  sale  for 
a  proposed  unit  for  residential  purposes,  the 
proposed  declarant  shall  give  to  the  purchaser 
under  the  agreement  a  written  notice  of  the 
purchaser's  rights  under  subsection  5. 

"(20)  Every  proposed  declarant  who  intends 
to  sell  proposed  units  for  residential  purposes 
shall  file  with  the  registrar  at  the  time  that  the 
declaration  is  submitted  to  the  registrar  for 
approval  a  disclosure  statement  containing 
the  information  set  out  in  section  52(6). 

"(21)  Where  the  registrar  receives  a  com- 
plaint in  respect  of  the  declarant  or  a  person 
licensed  to  manage  a  property  and  so  re- 
quests in  writing,  the  person  receiving  the 
request  shall  furnish  the  registrar  with  such 
information  respecting  the  matter  complained 
of  as  the  registrar  requires. 

"(22)  Every  declarant  shall  file  with  the 
registrar  the  material  set  out  in  clauses  f,  g, 
h  and  i  of  section  26(3)  prior  to  the  meeting 
required  under  section  26(1). 

"(23)  The  registrar  or  any  person  designated 
by  him  in  writing  may  at  any  reasonable  time 
enter  upon  the  business  premises  of  a  de- 
clarant, proposed  declarant  or  a  person  li- 
censed to  manage  properties  to  make  an  in- 
spection to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  regulations  are  being  complied 
with. 

"57(1)  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
shall  appoint  review  officers  who  shall  per- 
form the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  given 
to  them  by  this  act  and  the  regulations  and 
the  officers  so  appointed  shall  be  civil  servants 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Service  Act. 

"(2)  Where  there  is  a  dispute  between  a 
corporation  and  an  owner  or  between  two  or 
more  owners  in  respect  of  any  matter  re- 
lating to  this  act,  the  declaration,  bylaws  or 
rules,  any  party  to  the  dispute  may,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  any  court  proceeding 
in  respect  of  the  same  matter,  refer  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  the  tribunal  for  resolu- 
tion and  shall  notify  all  other  parties  affected. 

"(3)  Within  14  clear  days  after  the  matter 
has  been  referred  to  the  tribunal,  the  tribunal 
shall  give  written  notice  to  all  parties  of  the 
date,  time  and  place  for  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  in  dispute  and  shall  designate  a 
review  officer  to  hear  the  matter  in  dispute. 

"(4)  For  purpose  of  a  hearing  under  sub- 
section 3,  the  review  officer  may  inquire  into 
any  matter  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
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the  dispute,  whether  or  not  previously 
brought  to  his  attention  by  the  parties. 

"(5)  Upon  completing  the  hearing,  the 
review  officer  may  make  an  order  ordering 
any  party  to  the  hearing  to  do  or  to  refrain 
from  doing  any  act  that  is  the  subject  matter 
of  the  hearing. 

"(6)  An  order  under  subsection  5  shall 
state  that  every  party  to  the  hearing  is  en- 
titled to  appeal  the  order  to  the  tribunal  and 
shall  specify  the  place  where  the  appeal  may 
be  filed. 

"(7)  On  the  request  of  any  party  to  the 
hearing,  the  review  officer  shall  file  a  copy 
of  any  order  made  by  him  under  subsection 
5  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  under  section  19  of  the  Statutory 
Powers  Procedure  Act,  1971,  that  applies 
thereto. 

"(8)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  7, 
the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act,  1971, 
does  not  apply  to  proceedings  before  the 
review  officer. 

"(9)  Every  party  to  a  hearing  may  appeal  a 
review  officer's  order  by  filing  a  notice  of 
appeal  with  the  tribunal  within  21  days  after 
being  served  with  notice  of  the  review  officer's 
order. 

"(10)  On  an  appeal,  the  tribunal  may  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  a  hearing  de  novo  and, 
after  the  hearing,  the  tribunal  may  make 
any  order  it  considers  just  and  equitable  and 
for  such  purposes  the  tribunal  shall  sub- 
stitute its  order  for  that  of  the  review  officer. 

"(11)  The  registrar  may  appoint  a  provin- 
cial advisory  committee  to  advise  him  in 
matters  relating  to  condominiums. 

"(12)  The  provincial  advisory  committee 
shall  consist  of  seven  members  made  up  of 
not  fewer  than  four  members  who  represent 
owners  of  units  for  residential  purposes. 

"(13)  The  members  of  the  provincial  ad- 
visory committee  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  one,  two  or  three  years  and,  having  served 
a  term,  shall  not  be  reappointed  for  at  least 
two  years. 

"(14)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  pro- 
vincial advisory  committee  during  a  term  of 
office,  the  registrar  may  fill  the  vacancy  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

"(15)  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil may  direct  payment  out  of  such  moneys 
as  are  appropriated  therefor  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  advisory  committee 
and  a  per  diem  allowance  for  time  spent  by 
staff  members  in  attending  meetings,  and 
of  any  expenses  properly  incurred  by  the 
committee  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  duties." 


The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  M.  N. 
Davison's  amendment,  which  was  negatived 
on  the  same  vote. 

Section  56,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  57  agreed  to. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  M.  N. 
Davison's  amendment  to  section  58,  which 
was  negatived  on  the  same  vote. 

Section  58,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

The  committee  divided'  on  Mr.  Philip's 
amendment  to  section  59,  which  was  nega- 
tived on  the  same  vote. 

Section  59  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  55  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  reported. 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  with  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Bill  103,  as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
with  amendments  and  one  bill  without 
amendment. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third 
reading  on  motion: 

Bill  103,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Condominium 
Act; 

Bill  186,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners 
Act,  1972. 

DEATH  OF  GOLDA  MEIR 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sad- 
ness that  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  passing  this  morning  of  Mrs.  Golda 
Meir,  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 
I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  this 
morning.  He  said: 

"It  is  with  great  personal  sadness  I  learned 
today  of  the  death  of  Golda  Meir.  From 
humble  beginnings  Mrs.  Meir  became  one  of 
the  world's  great  leaders.  She  was  a  great 
stateswoman  who  never  lost  touch  with  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  ordinary  people 
of  this  world.  The  fact  that  she  was  admired 
and  respected  by  other  leaders  around  the 
world  despite  their  philosophical  differences 
speaks  highly  of  her  talents  and  abilities. 

"She  never  gave  up  in  her  quest  for  peace. 
It  was  sad  that  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
long-awaited    agreement    signed    by    Prime 
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Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat.  Mrs. 
Meir  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  world's  great  pioneers  for  peace,  brother- 
hood, compassion  and  human  kindness." 

I  had  the  honour  to  meet  Mrs.  Meir  on 
several  occasions  and,  as  the  Premier  said, 
I  was  most  impressed  with  her  abilities  and 
her  determination.  She  certainly  was  a  most 
successful  politician  in  a  democratic  society. 
She  was  an  example  to  all  of  us  in  the 
profession  of  politics  of  how  a  person  with 
ability  and  determination  could  rise  to  the 
top,  and  she  was  certainly  an  example  to  the 
women  in  politics  that  a  woman  can  rise 
to  the  top  and  that  sex  is  no  bar  when  one 
has  the  ability. 

She  has  left  a  legacy  to  the  people  of  the 
world  which  I  think  will  be  remembered  in 
history  for  many  years  to  come.  As  the  Pre- 
mier said,  let  us  hope  her  lifelong  struggle 
for  peace  for  her  country  and  for  her  region 
will  be  realized  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
share  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
member  for  Wilson  Heights  and  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Premier.  The  passing  of 
Mrs.  Meir  is  a  reminder  to  us  all  of  the  work 


which    people    can    do    and    the    mortality 
which  we  all  face. 

She  was  an  active  and  involved  person, 
one  who  brought  great  credit  to  her  people 
in  Israel  and,  indeed,  one  who  was  a  spokes- 
woman for  the  Jewish  traditions  throughout 
the  world,  a  woman  who  knew  personal  suf- 
fering, who  knew  achievements,  who  grew 
up  and  served  in  the  United  States  as  an 
immigrant  before  she  returned  to  Israel, 
and  became  an  active  politician  and  leader 
there.  We  certainly  share  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  behalf  of  my  party  I 
would  like  to  join  in  extending  our  sorrow 
to  the  Israeli  nation.  When  I  think  of  Mrs. 
Meir  I  think  of  courage  and  determination. 
I  think  of  a  woman  and  a  leader  who  had 
a  common  touch  and  understanding  and  who 
had  absolute  integrity.  It  was  a  good  deal  to 
her  credit  that  her  nation  has  established 
itself  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  world.  I 
would  like  to  salute  her  on  behalf  of  this 
party  and  I  would  like  to  salute  her  nation. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  1:10  p.m. 
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ANSWER  TO  QUESTION 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


APPENDIX 

(See  page  5847) 


DAY  NURSERIES 

159.  Mr.  McClellan:  (a)  How  many 
provincially  approved  day  nurseries  are 
operating  on  a  provisional  approval  under 
section  2  of  the  Day  Nurseries  Act?  Will  the 
ministry  identify  each  day  nursery  operating 


on  provisional  approval,  if  any,  and  give  the 
reasons  for  withholding  full  approval?  (b) 
Since  January  1975,  have  any  provincially 
approved  day  nurseries  had  their  approval 
suspended— either  permanently  or  provision- 
ally? If  so,  which  day  nurseries  and  for  what 
reasons?  (Tabled  November  27,  1978). 

Hon.   Mr.   Norton:   We  will  require  more 
time  to  provide  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  REGISTRAR 

Mr.  Riddell:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  You  no  doubt  recall  the  exchange 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  and  I  had  last  week 
regarding  the  appointment  of  a  registrar  in 
Huron  county.  In  responding  to  my  ques- 
tions, the  minister  was  talking  about  the 
deputy  registrar  or  the  acting  registrar. 

He  stated:  "He,  indeed,  was  brought  to 
Toronto  for  an  interview.  It  was  found  after 
the  interview  that  somebody  else  had  much 
higher  qualifications.  It  was  a  straight  man- 
agement decision." 

That  news  was  no  sooner  off  the  press 
than  I  got  a  call.  I  was  informed  the  deputy 
registrar  was  not  called  to  Toronto  for  an 
interview  and  the  last  time  he  appeared  in 
Toronto  was  last  February  when  it  was 
about  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Surely  the  minister  should  demand  noth- 
ing less  than  reliable  and  accurate  in- 
formation from  his  staff  and  we,  as  members 
of  this  august  assembly,  should  expect  noth- 
ing less  than  factual  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  alleged  point  of  privi- 
lege seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  actually  transpired.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  honourable  member  would 
have  waited  until  the  minister  had  been  in 
the  House  for  an  opportunity  to  respond. 
I  am  sure  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  will  respond  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

FOOD  LAND  GUIDELINES 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  table  this  afternoon  my 
ministry's  food  land  guidelines.  This  docu- 
ment represents  the  Ontario  government's 
policy  on  agricultural  land  use. 

The  guidelines  will  enable  municipalities 
to  establish  priorities  in  their  planning  pro- 
cess where  agricultural  land  is  concerned. 
Where  land  is  of  high  agricultural  value,  the 
guidelines  clearly  indicate  that  agricultural 
uses  should  receive  the  highest  priority. 
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We  recognize  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
accord  priorities  on  the  basis  of  agricultural 
criteria.  There  will  be  times  when  some 
land  will  have  to  be  withdrawn.  But  the 
guidelines  ensure  that  no  land  will  be 
withdrawn  from  agriculture  before  very  care- 
ful consideration  has  been  given  to  all  the 
factors  involved. 

As  members  will  recall,  the  guidelines 
were  issued  as  a  green  paper  early  in  1977. 
They  were  widely  circulated  among  munici-* 
palities  and  agricultural  groups.  The  gov- 
ernment invited  any  interested  citizens  or 
groups  to  submit  briefs  to  us  on  the  guide- 
lines. 

We  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  many 
suggestions  we  received.  As  a  result  some 
changes  were  made.  I  should  point  out,  how- 
ever, the  basic  principles  remain  substan- 
tially unchanged.  But,  as  I  indicated,  we 
did  incorporate  a  number  of  suggestions 
found  in  the  briefs  into  the  food  land  guide- 
lines. 

When  we  first  issued  the  guidelines,  we 
believed  they  would  best  be  implemented 
through  the  municipal  planning  process.  We 
still  believe  that.  The  new  version  of  the 
guidelines  contains  clear  information  on  how 
municipal  planning  authorities  should  go 
about  evaluating  the  agricultural  priority  of 
their  land.  There  is  also  a  new  section 
describing  the  questions  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed when  the  withdrawal  of  land  from 
agriculture  is  being  considered. 
Members  will  receive  copies  of  the  guide- 
lines in  their  mail-boxes  later  today. 

OHIP  BENEFITS  SCHEDULE 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  On- 
tario government  and  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association  have  today  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  an  average  increase  of  6.6  per  cent 
to  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  schedule 
of  benefits.  This  agreement  is  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979,  to  December  31,  1979. 

The  agreement  was  negotiated  by  the  On- 
tario Joint  Committee  on  Physicians'  Com- 
pensation, consisting  of  three  representatives 
of  the  government  and  three  representatives 
of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harold  Clawson.  The 
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committee  unanimously  recommended  accept- 
ance of  the  agreement  by  both  parties. 

The  agreement  recognizes  the  increased 
cost  of  practice  and  provides  a  reasonable 
increase  to  the  physicians'  income. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

PAPER  MILL  CONTROL  ORDERS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment,  Mr.  Speaker.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  comments  of  the  minister  on  the 
weekend  about  being  practical  and  reason- 
able, as  he  puts  it,  with  polluters,  will  the 
minister  tell  us  in  this  House  which  of  the 
seven  mills  with  control  order  deadlines  for 
December  31,  1978,  will  face  prosecution 
after  that  date  according  to  his  present 
knowledge? 

Will  the  minister  outline  whether  the  three 
mills— I'm  speaking,  of  course,  of  pulp  and 
paper— that  are  on  program  approvals  and 
the  two  mills  on  requirements  and  directions 
are  expected  to  meet  their  December  31  dead- 
lines as  well?  Are  we  going  to  have  some 
action  taken  on  these  control  orders  and 
on  these  other  categories  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  we  are,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  met  with  one  of  those  parties  this 
morning.  I  think  if  there  had  been  a  listener 
to  that  discussion,  the  listener  would  not 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
headline  writer  in  the  Star  on  Saturday.  In- 
deed, I  think  the  party  in  question  very  well 
understands  how  serious  I  am  and  our  min- 
istry is  about  what  has  to  be  done  in  this 
province  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
particularly  now  that  so  much  assistance  is 
available  to  that  industry. 

I  will  be  glad  to  supply  those  details  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  have  them. 
They  are  fairly  extensive. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
accepting  that  the  question  I  asked  was  some- 
what detailed  in  terms  of  the  reply  at  de- 
mand, could  the  minister,  while  he  is  supply- 
ing this  to  me,  also  supply  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  House?  More  importantly,  could  he 
say  whether  or  not  there  will  be  prosecution 
in  the  case  of  Reed  and  in  the  case  of  CIP? 

Whatever  happened  to  the  amending  con- 
trol order  on  the  Hawkesbury  plant?  Is  that 
going  forward  or  will  we  see  action  taken 
on  this  company  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  asked  my  deputy  that 
and  got  a  very  full  answer  this  morning  be- 
cause I  thought  it  likely  questions  would 
come  today  on  that  issue. 

As  I  understand  the  legal  process,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  serve  notice  in  the  courts 


before  I  announce  we  are  proceeding  outside 
the  courts.  So  in  anticipation  of  today's  ques- 
tion period,  I  thought  I  should  be  familiar 
with  that  procedure.  Therefore,  I  cannot  say 
to  the  member  that  I  will  do  this  to  that  par- 
ticular company.  I  can  tell  him  that  within 
the  last  week  I  signed  six  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed with  prosecutions  on  various  companies. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  pulp  and  paper 
companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  not  in  that  instance. 
We  are  treating  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
separately  for  this  reason.  We  wanted  the 
statement  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller) 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  seen,  to  be 
understood  and  to  be  reacted  to  by  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Following  that— indeed, 
this  very  morning— I  had  a  discussion  with 
one  pulp  and  paper  company. 

I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  give  them  a 
short  period  of  time  to  react  to  the  incentives 
of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
economic  compatibility  with  themselves  and, 
of  course,  to  get  back  into  a  competitive  posi- 
tion here  in  Ontario.  But  we  are  never  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  basic  premise  of 
that  discussion  that  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  was 
that  we  could,  and  I  could  as  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment,  insist— and  I  shall— that  the 
pollution  abatement  equipment  will  be  pur- 
chased, installed  and  proceed  according  to 
orders. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We're  buying  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  no.  I  would  like  to 
react  to  that  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  was  an  interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  know,  but  I  think  it's 
an  important  one,  if  I  could  have  your  in- 
dulgence, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  interjection  was  that  we're  buying  it. 
I  think  none  of  us  should  underestimate  the 
fantastic  costs  that  are  involved,  not  only 
with  the  modernization  of  plants,  but  in  the 
pollution  equipment  that  is  also  part  of  the 
actions  that  will  be  planned  now. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  find  it  hard  to  understand 
how  the  minister  can  say  he  has  to  extend 
these  orders  and  give  people  more  time  to 
comply,  when  his  own  ministry,  in  a  report 
by  his  ministry  staff,  particularly  Dr.  Victor 
and  Dr.  Donnan,  has  concluded  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  quite  able  to  meet 
the  current  environmental  requirements  with- 
out further  extensions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  honourable  member 
put  an  interrogative  in  there  some  place? 
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Ms.  Bryden:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister,  since  the  present  control 
order  system  does  not  seem  to  be  enforceable 
under  the  ministry's  methods,  why  does  he 
not  adopt  the  recommendation  that  was  in 
the  Victor  and  Donnan  report  in  1974  and  in 
the  1976  update,  which  suggested1  that  finan- 
cial pollution  control  delay  penalties  be 
instituted  instead  of  the  present  system  of 
control  orders  with  prosecution?  In  other 
words,  make  it  cost  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies money  not  to  meet  their  deadlines. 
Give  them  an  incentive  to  carry  out  the 
control  orders  which,  according  to  the  econ- 
omists, they  are  quite  capable  of  carrying  out 
without  further  assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  draw  one  point 
to  the  attention  of  the  honourable  member. 
The  statements  in  the  particular  article  she 
is  quoting  did  not  refer  specifically  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  We  were  talking 
about  all  orders  of  the  ministry.  I  want  to 
make  that  point  first. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  orders  may  change.  Indeed,  they  may 
be  tougher.  This  last  week  we  made  one  order 
quite  a  bit  tougher  than  it  was  previously.  I 
would  draw  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
member  as  well. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  one-way  street. 
It  is  a  two-way  street.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
orders  will  be  tougher  than  they  were  pre- 
viously. 

And,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  article  did  not 
refer  specifically  to  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. 

Ms.  Bryden:  A  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  minister  said  that  I  was  re- 
ferring to  a  report  that  did  not  deal  with 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  I  have  the  re- 
port here,  Alternative  Policies  for  Pollution 
Abatement:  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    think    the    member    for 
Beaches-Woodbine  has  simply  misunderstood 
what  the  minister  was  saying. 
[2:15] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  final  supplementary:  Since 
the  control  orders  are  presumably  issued 
only  with  regard  to  financial  feasibility  and 
with  regard  to  the  financial  capability  of  the 
firm  to  meet  those  orders,  why  should  there 
be  the  slightest  delay  in  their  implementation, 
pending  this  new  $100  million  program  of 
which  the  Treasurer  was  speaking?  Presum- 
ably, the  financial  capabilities  of  the  firm 
were  taken  into  consideration  when  the 
control  orders  were  issued  in  the  first  place. 
Why  should  we  now  have  to  wait  before 
implementing  these  properly? 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  the  leader 
should  realize  that  indeed  those  orders  are 
negotiated.  In  that  sense,  the  inference  he 
has  drawn  is  correct.  That  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  companies  have  uncon- 
ditionally accepted  the  inference  that  there  is 
no  problem  of  money.  In  many  instances,  it's 
a  very  difficult  problem  for  the  company  to 
face  up  to.  If  they  choose  not  to,  then  we 
have  recourse  to  the  courts  to  enforce  those 
orders.  In  some  cases,  that  may  very  well  be 
the  situation. 

I  can  understand  and  accept  that  his  infer- 
ence is  correct,  except  that  it  may  not  be  the 
inference  that  the  companies  would  place  on 
it.  Therefore,  they  have  a  very  difficult  deci- 
sion whether  to  comply,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences, or  face  court  actions.  In  some 
cases,  they've  complied  and  in  others  they 
have  not.  Therefore,  the  consequences  of  a 
court  action  may  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
company  to  agree  before  we  enforce  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  New  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  the  ministry  official  is 
convinced,  that  should  be  enough.  If  not,  the 
minister  should  fire  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  New  question. 

HYDRO  PURCHASING  POLICY 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question 
—I  guess  the  Minister  of  Labour  ( Mr.  Elgie ) 
is  not  here— to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  Canadian  Porce- 
lain Company  Limited  in  Hamilton  is  now 
threatening  to  shut  down  the  plant  and  in 
fact  is  saying  that  such  a  shutdown  will  occur 
unless  the  workers  take  a  seven  percent  cut 
in  pay?  This  would  result  in  the  loss  of  75 
jobs.  I  ask  the  question,  particularly  want- 
ing to  know  whether  the  minister  is  aware 
that  this  plant  produces  electrical  insulators, 
many  of  which  are  purchased  by  Hydro,  and 
that  Hydro  has  now  apparently  permitted 
this  same  firm  to  bring  in  the  insulators  from 
an  American  associate  of  the  same  company 
rather  than  have  to  deliver  them  from  the 
Hamilton  firm. 

Is  the  minister  familiar  with  that  and  what 
is  his  comment  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'm  sorry,  I  missed  the 
name  of  the  company. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   Canadian  Porcelain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  see  if  I  have 
some  of  that  information  with  me. 

I  can  see  it's  not  with  me.  I'll  be  pleased 
to  look  into  that  and  report  to  the  House 
tomorrow  at  two  o'clock. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
when  the  minister  is  doing  this,  could  I  ask 
him  to  look  into  the  comment  made  by  a 
Hydro  purchasing  agent  Mr.  Jeffries,  to  one 
of  our  research  people,  who  says  there  is  no 
Hydro  policy  giving  preference  to  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  manufactured  in  Canada? 

Can  he  explain  why  Hydro  has  apparently 
permitted  a  tender  document  which  said  that 
these  insulators  would  have  to  come  from 
Canada  Porcelain  in  Hamilton  to  'be  altered 
so  that  the  shipment  was  able  to  take  place 
from  Victor,  New  York,  instead  of  from  the 
Hamilton  firm,  thus  threatening  the  Hamilton 
firm  with  closure?  How  was  that  permitted 
to  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'd  be  very  interested 
to  know  if  those  facts  are  accurate.  If  they 
are,  I  can  assure  the  member  that  I'll  be 
taking  some  action  as  a  result  of  it.  I'll  let 
him  know  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary:  At  the 
same  time  that  he's  checking  with  Hydro  on 
the  porcelain  insulators  would  the  minister 
also  check  and  find  out  why  Hydro  is  pur- 
chasing 1.6  million  metres  of  Incoloy  tubing 
which  is  manufactured  and  fabricated  at  the 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  plant  in  the 
United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  I  would, 
and  maybe  even  by  tomorrow  afternoon  as 
well. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Treasurer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Toronto  Star  today  the  Treasurer  indicated, 
in  response  to  my  leader's  proposal  on  equity 
participation  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
that  he  thought  the  idea  was  "not  unreason- 
able," and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bell,  chairman  of  Abitibi  Paper  Company 
Limited,  indicated  that  the  proposal  was  a 
very  interesting  one,  would  the  Treasurer  ex- 
plain what  he  intends  to  do  to  ensure  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  get  a  full  return  on 
their  tax  money  in  terms  of  equity  par- 
ticipation? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  had  quite  an  interest- 
ing chat  with  the  Star  reporter  on  the  tele- 
phone on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  We  ranged 
across  many  topics.  The  one  thing  I  tried  to 
point  out  is  that  I  didn't  have  a  white  and 
black  attitude  towards  this  land  of  problem. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  had  blue. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  simply  pointed 
out  there  have  been  times  when  this  gov- 
ernment, at  least  in  Syncrude's  case,  for  ex- 
ample,  has  chosen  the  equity  route.   There 


usually  were  specific  reasons  for  choosing 
the  equity  route  at  the  time. 

There  were  other  times— and  I  used  the 
Ford  example— when  I  believed  the  equity 
route  was  not  right.  In  fact,  in  most  cases 
I  assumed  it  would  not  be  compatible  with 
both  the  needs  of  the  corporation  and  the 
aims  of  the  government. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  wide  gap  between 
my  friend's  approach  to  it  and  mine,  I 
suspect,  in  that  I  would  see  the  equity 
route  as  being  the  exception,  needed  once  in 
a  while;  whereas,  I  suspect  my  friend  would 
see  it  as  the  rule,  seldom  avoided. 

Mr.  Martel:  Wherever  you  put  money  in. 
You  are  right.  Any  good  businessman  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  Pope:  Not  necessarily. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  simply  say  that 
reflects  our  difference  in  terms  of  what  role 
government  has.  I  don't  see  us  as  being  a 
regular  partner  of  companies.  I  see  once 
in  a  while  our  having  a  special  role  to  play 
when  perhaps  an  enterprise  as  important  as 
Syncrude  requires  an  equity  position  for  a 
go/no-go  decision. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  In  order 
that  there  is  a  guaranteed  return  to  the  tax- 
payers of  Ontario  for  their  investment,  would 
the  minister  indicate  to  this  House  just  what 
kinds  of  guarantees  he  is  willing  to  seek  or 
extract  from  the  pulp  and  paper  companies 
in  return  for  that  investment,  in  terms  of 
jobs,  in  terms  of  reinvestment  of  profits  in 
Ontario  and  in  terms  of  the  whole  question 
of  buying  capital  goods  and  services  in 
Ontario  or  elsewhere  in  Canada? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Again,  I  would  share 
some  of  my  friend's  objectives.  Obviously  I 
would  like  to  see  Canadian  content  wherever 
possible.  I  don't  care  whether  we  support 
them  or  not;  I  want  to  see  Canadian  content. 
But  that  assumes  viable  Canadian  sources 
of  certain  materials. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  might  strengthen  our 
economy  then. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  word  "guarantee" 
is  one  that  I'm  not  sure  can  be  put  in  many 
cases  and  be  anything  more  than  an  un- 
supportable  statement.  I  would  say  the  real 
return  for  the  people  of  Ontario,  if,  as  and 
when  we  assist  industries  in  this  province,  is 
either  the  creation  of  employment,  through 
which  we  profit  in  many  ways- 
Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  happened  at 
Falconbridge. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —or  the  maintenance  of 
employment,  which  would  be  the  case  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  and/or  the  attain- 
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ment  of  an  objective  such  as  cleaning  up 
the  environment  while  protecting  jobs. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
Treasurer  explain  further  a  comment  that  he 
is  quoted  in  the  Star  as  making,  indicating 
that  he  doesn't  see  his  role  as  speculating 
in  the  stock  market  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ontario,  when  he  believes  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  handing  out  $100  million  or 
so  without  any  guarantees  whatsoever? 
Doesn't  he  see  that  in  one  way  he  is  hand- 
ing out  the  money  with  no  guarantees  what- 
soever on  return,  but  in  the  other  case  he  is 
at  least  getting  equity  in  return  for  the  tax- 
payers' investment? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  simply  would  not,  nor 
would  any  minister  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  program— because  the  Treas- 
urer will  not  administer  programs,  as  I'm 
sure  my  friend  knows— that  would  be  giving 
money  away  blindly— 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  what  you're  doing. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —without  being  sure 
that  it  was  not  being  accompanied  by,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  the  report,  at  least  a  3:1  ratio 
of  private  money  in  those  companies- 
Mr.  Deans:  That's  nonsense. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —and,  secondly,  achiev- 
ing stated  objectives  in  advance. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  lost  everything  in  Faloon- 
bridge.  There  are  only  2,100  left;  it  was  3,600 
then. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  minister  at  least 
table  the  guidelines  he  set  up,  if  he  says 
he  has  some? 

Mr.  Martel:  They  didn't  guarantee  a  thing. 

ONTARIO  EXPORTS 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
first  ministers'  conference  in  Ottawa  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  stated  that  the  thrust  of 
Ontario's  manufacturing  strategy  was  to  in- 
crease exports— and  I  would  like  to  quote 
what  the  Premier  said  at  that  time:  "If  we  are 
to  correct  our  economic  problems,  the  export 
of  industrial  goods  has  to  be  our  first  priority 
for  the  next  few  years." 

Considering  that  the  deficit  on  end  pro- 
ducts in  this  country  is  in  excess  of  $11 
billion,  how  can  the  minister  explain  estab- 
lishing that  as  his  top  priority,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  $27  billion  worth  of 
imports  in  this  country?  Why  isn't  the  first 
priority  of  any  kind  of  economic  or  indus- 
trial strategy  one  of  import  replacement 
programs  designed  to  command,  first  of  all, 
a  dominant  share  of  our  domestic  market? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
if  the  honourable  member  is  trying  to  sug- 
gest  that  we   have   neglected  one   of   those 
priorities  at  the  expense  of  the  other- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —then  he's  mis- 
stating the  facts.  As  the  member  well  knows, 
this  province  was  the  one  that  suggested 
the  Shop  Canadian  program,  for  example, 
and  has  made  a  major  investment  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  the  Buy  Canadian  pro- 
gram. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time   and  money  on  import  replacement, 
including    what    was    essentially    the    import 
replacement  exhibition  here  in  Toronto- 
Mr.  Warner:  Buy  Canadian. 
Hon.  Mr.   Grossman:   —where  three  levels 
of   government   participated.   In  very  simple 
terms,  I  would  point  to  the  Shop  Canadian 
program   as  the  major  example   of  the   em- 
phasis   we    are    putting   on    import    replace- 
ments—Shop Canadian— and  by  no  means- 
Mr.  Warner:  Buy  Canadian  shops. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —is  our  emphasis  on 
promoting    exports    at    the    expense    of   any 
of  the  other  programs. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary:  With  all 
due  respect,  the  minister  can  only  have  one 
top  priority. 

Could  I  ask  the  minister  what  happened 
between  the  beginning  of  November  and 
the  first  ministers'  conference  which  caused 
the  minister  to  shift  his  ground  so  completely 
in  terms  of  what  that  top  priority  should  be? 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  right,  don't  deny  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  also  changed 
his  statement  as  time  went  on  when  he  said, 
and  I  quote:  "We  can  begin  to  achieve  that 
scale  of  operation  for  international  export 
only  if  we  are  able  to  command  a  dominant 
share  of  our  own  domestic  market.  We  must 
begin  by  competing  effectively  here  at 
home." 

Can  he  tell  us  why  he  switched  from  that 
policy,  which  made  a  great  deal  of  sense 
given  the  import  problem  in  the  province,  to 
the  one  of  first  priority  for  exports?  Why  did 
he  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  respect,  having 
heard  both  of  those  and  obviously  not  hav- 
ing the  complete  statements  in  front  of  me, 
I  do  want  to  say  that  on  the  basis  of  even 
the  portions  the  member  has  excerpted  for 
us,  I  still  see  no  inconsistency.  The  Premier 
stated  quite  clearly,  particularly  in  the  con- 
text of  the  GATT  negotiations,  that  our  first 
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priority  subsequent  to  the  GATT  nego- 
tiations and  in  this  time  frame  has  to  be  to 
take  advantage  of  all  of  those  situations. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  made  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  has  two  first 
priorities,  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  problem  with 
simply  concentrating  on  the  former  which, 
I  take  it,  the  member  was  suggesting  we 
should,  making  that  our  first  priority,  is  that 
as  a  result  of  those  same  GATT  negotiations 
we  may  well  see  foreign  firms  better  able 
to  compete  in  the  Canadian  markets  when 
tariff  and  other  barriers  disappear.  It  simply 
won't  be  enough  to  concentrate  on  that  first 
priority  because  it  will  be  a  tougher  number 
here  in  this  country,  faced  with  new  com- 
petition. Therefore,  it  becomes  even  more 
important  to  take  advantage  of  what  we 
gain.  Instead  of  simply  concentrating  on 
our  20  million  or  22  million  population  as 
the  number  one  priority,  we  have  to  con- 
centrate on  not  only  the  American  popula- 
tion of  223  million  but  all  the  other  world 
markets  as  well.  That  makes  good  common 
sense  just  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers. 

I  really  see  no  inconsistency  in  those 
two  statements.  We're  doing  them  both. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Perhaps  the  minister  would 
explain  to  us  at  some  point,  perhaps  during 
his  estimates,  how  he  is  going  to  establish 
the  expertise  and  the  scale  of  production  and 
so  forth  that  will  be  required  to  get  into 
the  export  markets  if  he  doesn't  cater  to  his 
domestic  market  first. 

I  have  a  final  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  seven  per  cent 
of  Ontario's  trade  is  with  developing  countries 
and  fully  80  per  cent  is  with  the  United 
States,  why  is  the  government's  main  em- 
phasis going  to  be  on  increasing  exports,  in 
other  words  increasing  that  seven  per  cent, 
rather  than  dealing  with  that  tremendous 
problem  of  imports  we're  faced  with  in  this 
country?  The  minister  still  hasn't  told  us. 
It's  almost  as  if  he's  replaying  the  Reisman 
report  again,  where  they  failed  to  deal  with 
the  central  problem,  mainly  trade  with  the 
United  States  of  America  rather  than  other 
countries. 

Doesn't  the  government  think  it's  time  it 
zeroed  in  and  became  consistent  in  its 
policies?  How  is  it  that  the  Premier  says  one 
thing  after  the  minister  has  already  made  a 
decision  and  the  minister  immediately  follows 
in  behind  him?  Is  there  no  consistency  what- 
soever in  the  government's  policies? 

Mr.  Martel:  No  policy. 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  tell  the  truth,  Larry,  there 
is  none. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
to  respond  by  saying  this:  no  matter  how 
many  times  the  member  stands  up  and  says 
we  are  doing  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
no  matter  how  many  times  he  asks  that  same 
question,  I  can  only  respond  by  saying 
exactly  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  is.  He  has 
two  first  priorities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  At  no  time  in  any  of 
those  documents  did  we  indicate  we  were 
doing  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In 
fact,  the  clear  emphasis  in  terms  of  public 
reception  would  be  the  Shop  Canadian  pro- 
gram which  clearly  indicates  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  former,  which 
the  member  clearly  supports.  It  doesn't  matter 
how  many  times  the  member  rephrases  it,  the 
answer  is  we're  not  doing  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other. 
[2:30] 

PLANT  LOCATION  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  concerning 
the  financial  incentive  to  Hayes-Dana.  Since 
the  Hayes-Dana  plant  in  Thorold,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  ample  land  at  the  present  time 
for  either  an  expansion  or  another  operation; 
since  they  already  have  an  operation  in 
Thorold  and  the  city  of  St.  Catharines;  since 
the  service  industries  that  would  service  a 
plant  of  this  nature  already  located  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula;  since  there  are  skilled 
trades  people  available  in  the  area  and  trans- 
portation is  very  good;  and,  most  importantly, 
since  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  city  of 
St.  Catharines  is  reputed  to  be  close  to  10 
per  cent,  would  the  minister  not  agree  that 
if  the  government  is  going  to  provide  financial 
incentives  and  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  these  financial  incentives, 
it  would  be  wise  to  channel  the  companies 
into  those  areas  which  are  now  experiencing 
high  unemployment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  programs  in 
place  through  EODC  and  NODC  to  try  to 
address  those  parts  of  the  province  which 
admittedly  need  some  special  consideration 
in  order  to  attract  industries. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  about  putting  it  all 
together? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  must  say  quite 
directly  that  I  would  be  surprised  if  a  lot 
of  members  of  this  assembly  supported  the 
proposition  that  where  we  are  going  to  aid 
an  industry  we  should  dictate  the  municipality 
into  which  that  industry  must  go.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  unfair  to  the  residents 
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of  those  municipalities  for  Queen's  Park  to 
purport  to  do  two  things:  first,  to  play  one 
municipality  off  against  another,  given  that 
we  are  willing  to  make  available  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  them  and,  secondly,  it 
would  seem  to  make  bad  financial  and  busi- 
ness sense  for  us  to  purport  to  have  more 
expertise  than  the  particular  operation  in 
question,  in  this  case,  Hayes-Dana,  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  the  best  location  for  the 
particular  operation  it  might  want  to  go  into. 

Obviously,  the  member  makes  some  points, 
as  indeed  he  should,  on  behalf  of  the  advant- 
ages of  expanding  the  Thorold  plant.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  sure  Hayes-Dana  did  not 
pick  Barrie  by  throwing  a  dart  into  a  map 
of  Ontario. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  I  referred  to  on  the 
last  day  the  House  sat,  one  of  the  things  we 
happen  to  know,  for  example,  is  that  they 
hope  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  the  machine 
shops  in  the  Barrie  area  for  tool  and  die 
work.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  it  would 
be  inappropriate  for  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  to  come  along  and  say  to  Hayes- 
Dana,  "No,  you  are  wrong.  There  are  more 
advantages  to  Thorold,  St.  Catharines  or 
Cornwall."  That  has  never  been  the  way  gov- 
ernment programs  have  run  here. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
DREE? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Quite  frankly,  I  can't 
see  a  major  statement  in  that  regard  coming 
from  any  side  of  the  House.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  says,  "Have  you  ever  heard 
of  DREE?"  Of  course,  EODC  and  NODC 
are  attempts  to  deal  with  regional  disparities 
which  is  quite  different  from  saying  to  a 
plant  from  the  standpoint  of  labour  force  and 
so  on,  "We  in  the  government  say  you  ought 
to  be  better  located  in  this  particular  munic- 
ipality as  opposed  to  that." 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  should  do  precisely  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  hasn't  been  the 
way  we  have  operated  those  programs  and, 
quite  frankly,  I  think  the  way  it  is  cur- 
rently going  is  more  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  take  this  opportunity 
to  give  some  more  information  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  on  this  same  subject  as  I 
promised  on  Friday,  if  that  would  be  appro- 
priate. To  clarify  the  figures,  the  Ontario 
Development  Corporation  approved  an  On- 
tario business  incentive  program  loan  of  $1 
million  for  Hayes-Dana,  which  forms  part  of 
a  $12.5-million  program  launched  by  that 
firm  to  build  a  plant  to  manufacture  axle 
housings  for  trucks.  The  company  expects  to 
employ  200  people  in  the  Barrie  area  dur- 


ing its  first  year  of  operation  there,  expanding 
to  an  employment  force  of  800  by  the  fifth 
year  of  operation. 

I  have  been  assured  that  this  new  plant 
will  not  reduce  the  company's  manufacturing 
operation  in  Thorold  in  any  way.  The  firm 
employs  some  2,500  people  at  its  Thorold 
plant  and  I  have  been  told  that  this  figure 
will  increase.  The  loan  provided  to  Hayes- 
Dana  will  be  interest-free  for  five  years,  then 
repayment  will  commence  for  five  years  at 
an  interest  rate  of   11%   per  cent. 

When  Hayes-Dana  decided  to  build  a  new 
plant,  they  looked  at  three  locations.  Two 
of  them  were  in  the  United  States,  in  North 
Carolina  and  Indiana.  An  analysis  of  land 
costs,  building  costs,  labour  rates  and  incen- 
tives at  each  location  indicated  $1  million 
would  be  needed,  if  the  Barrie  site  was  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  two 
United  States  locations. 

As  the  honourable  members  realize,  the 
auto  industry  and  the  auto  parts  industry  are 
vital  to  Ontario's  economic  strength,  and  we 
have  referred  to  this  substantially  at  earlier 
times.  We  recognize  in  this  case  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  Hayes-Dana  in  locating  in 
Ontario.  The  resultant  employment  oppor- 
tunities, along  with  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
repayable  loan,  not  an  outright  grant,  I  be- 
lieve are  ample  justification  for  offering  what 
is,  let  me  make  it  clear,  an  incentive  to 
Hayes-Dana  to  locate  in  Ontario. 

STERILIZATION 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Health  on  the 
subject  of  illegal  sterilizations.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  draw  to  your  attention  a  study  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Donald  Zarfas  of  CPRI  in  London 
Which  revealed  that  686  sterilization  opera- 
tions were  performed  in  hospitals  in  this  prov- 
ince in  1976  on  persons  who  were  unable  to 
give  consent  on  their  own  behalf;  that  308 
of  these  were  performed  on  children,  most 
likely  retarded  children;  and  that  all  but  50 
were  performed  on  females. 

I  want  to  ask  the  minister  whether  he  is 
aware  of  this  practice,  whether  this  practice 
continues,  and  whether  he  is  aware  of  the 
view  of  the  official  guardian  of  Ontario  that 
any  sterilization  of  a  person  who  is  incapable 
of  giving  a  legal  consent  on  his  or  her  own 
behalf  is  illegal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  late 
last  week  I  saw  a  report  from  one  of  our  staff 
on  that  matter.  It  is  not  yet  complete  in  pull- 
ing together  the  legal  opinions  on  what  might 
be   done   or  should   be   done.   With  that  in 
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mind,  I  will  take  the  question  as  notice  and 
get  back  to  the  member  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
May  I  ask  the  minister  to  table  the  equivalent 
figures  on  such  sterilization  procedures  for 
1977  and  1978,  whether  these  procedures 
are  still  taking  place  in  our  hospitals  and 
when  he  intends  to  bring  in  legislation  that 
will  require  the  obtaining  of  a  court  order 
before  sterilization  of  persons  incapable  of 
giving  consent  on  their  own  behalf  can  take 
place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  part  of  the 
supplementary  was  part  of  the  original  ques- 
tion, which  I  have  already  taken  as  notice.  As 
I  indicated,  I  will  report  back  as  soon  as 
possible.  Of  course,  this  does  involve  a  num- 
ber of  aspects,  including  the  rights  of  parents 
of  those  unable  to  consent  for  themselves  to 
become  involved,  the  role  of  the  public  trus- 
tee, et  cetera.  It  is  a  very  complicated  mat- 
ter, as  the  honourable  member  knows. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Are  they  still  taking  place? 
Have  you  stopped  the  practice? 

Mr.  Havrot:  Oh,  go  on.  You're  just  a  bleed- 
ing heart. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  I  have  already  said, 
once  we  have  all  the  material  pulled  together 
—and  I  think  the  member  would  want  a  com- 
plete answer— I  will  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  minister  not  recall  that  this  precise 
question  was  raised  in  his  estimates  a  month 
ago  and  that  he  agreed  at  that  time  to  get 
the  information?  How  can  he  say  now  that 
he  has  to  start  from  scratch?  That  was  a 
month  ago  in  the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't 
say  I  was  starting  from  scratch.  I  said  some 
material  came  across  my  desk  at  the  end1  of 
last  week  and  it  was  incomplete,  as  I  recall 
it,  and  additional  work  is  being  done  to  pull 
the  material  together. 

POLYFIBER  LIMITED 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism.  I  don't  want  to  overwork  the  minis- 
ter today— he's  had  a  lot  of  questions  already— 

An  hon.  member:  Then  sit  down. 

Mr.  Martel:  Poor  little  Larry. 

Mr.  Bradley:  This  one  is  a  setup. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —but  in  the  Renfrew  area 
there  are  20  or  more  families  who  are  very 
concerned     about    this    problem,     and     I'm 


wondering  what  the  minister  and  his  people 
are  doing- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Are  you  wondering  or  ask- 
ing? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —or  if  he  could  give  us  a 
progress  report  on  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
Polyfiber  Limited  plant  in  the  town  of  Ren- 
frew open.  I  believe  it's  threatening  to  close 
its  doors  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  minister  just  happens  to 
have  the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  that's  not  true, 
but  I  have  a  great  memory. 

We  have  been  communicating  with  those 
people  for  quite  some  time,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  put  the  people  in 
touch  with  26  prospective  buyers.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  those  to  this  date  has 
proved  successful  in  terms  of  the  negotiations. 

I  am  told  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  plant 
closure  is,  as  always,  increasing  costs  plus  the 
loss  of  a  very  major  contract  which  was  really 
the  basic  part  of  the  operation. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  that,  our  efforts  do 
continue  to  attempt  to  put  the  company  in 
touch  with  prospective  buyers,  and  further 
discussions  will  go  on  as  we  get  more  details. 
Those  efforts  have  been  rather  extensive  up 
until  now,  and  we  will  continue  to  try  to 
find  some  prospective  buyers. 

MINE  LAYOFFS 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  related  to  the 
mining  sector  of  our  economy.  Since  the  min- 
ister has  become  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  has  the  responsibility  for  mining 
communities,  has  he  had  any  meetings  of 
his  committee  on  the  economic  future  of 
mining  communities?  Is  he  aware  there  have 
been  layoff  notices  in  the  town  of  Atikokan 
to  employees  of  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines  that 
will  take  effect  on  January  31?  And  can  he 
tell  us  of  any  recommendations  or  policies 
that  have  arisen  out  of  this  committee  that 
has  been  set  up  to  deal  with  these  problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  committee  continues 
to  meet.  Because  of  the  fact  most  of  its 
work  relates  to  the  various  ministries  that 
are  part  of  CCRD,  the  resource  develop- 
ment committee,  its  meetings,  I  would  say, 
are  about  as  frequent  as  those.  Not  every 
meeting  has  something  involved,  but  many  do. 

I  can't  tell  the  honourable  member  of  any 
specific  thing  at  the  moment  in  regard  to 
Atikokan  since  the  original  announcement, 
but  I  will  get  myself  updated  and  report 
to  him  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Is  the  minister  aware  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Brunelle)  is  not  a  member  of  that 
committee  on  the  economic  future  of  mining 
communities?  And  may  I  ask,  has  the  minis- 
ter attended  any  of  these  meetings  in  his  new 
resurrection   as  minister  responsible? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ever  after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  depends  on  whom 
I  am  talking  to,  I  guess. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Nobody  has  invited  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  not  attended  a 
meeting  since  I  have  been  in  this  port- 
folio, but  most  of  the  meetings  have  been 
attended  by  senior  staff.  I  am  sure  the  hon- 
ourable secretary  of  the  committee  attends 
whenever  he  feels  it  necessary,  as  do  other 
ministers.  Nobody  is  prevented  from  attend- 
ing simply  because  they  don't  happen  to  be 
on  the  list  of  people  there. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Can  the  minister  indicate 
to  the  House  when  he  and  the  Treasurer 
will  be  making  a  statement  on  incentives  to 
the  mining  industry  so  that  we  can  hold  the 
employment  we  have  in  these  mining  com- 
munities in  northern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  believe  we  will  be  deal- 
ing with  the  amendments  to  the  Mining  Tax 
Act  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  the  Treasurer  would 
announce  any  further  incentives  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  and  probably  when  he  is 
dealing  with  the  budget. 

BROUILLETTE  NURSING  HOME 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Could  the  minister  ex- 
plain why  certain  relevant  facts  concerning 
the  Brouillette  nursing  home  were  not 
brought  out  in  a  recent  inquiry— namely 
that  staffing  was  inadequate,  nursing  care 
diverted  from  that  prescribed,  nursing  rec- 
ords were  not  complete  and  some  nursing 
equipment  was  inadequate? 

Could  the  minister  tell  us  why  these  in- 
fractions were  not  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  coroner  s  inquest  which  took  place  last 
week,  even  though  they  were  confirmed  to 
me  in  a  letter  of  September  8  by  Mr. 
Graham? 

Further,  is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Graham 
in  his  letter  to  me  where  he  says:  "Mrs. 
Leopold's  deterioration  after  being  admitted 
to  the  nursing  home  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  our  service.  Although  our  investi- 
gation has  not  enabled  us  to  conclusively 
assess  fault,  we  have  determined  that  de- 
ficiencies existed  in  significant  areas  of  resi- 


dent care?"  Why  was  this  fact  not  brought 
out  in  the  coroner's  inquest  also? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  think  in  part 
the  member  should  ask  the  coroner.  Certainly 
there  have  been  several  letters  on  this  case: 
the  one  Mr.  Graham  wrote  to  the  member 
in  September;  I  believe  I  wrote  to  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  B. 
Newman)  myself  about  the  same  time;  he 
had  expressed  concern.  If  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  there  are  at  least  one  or  two 
others,  either  to  other  members  of  the  House 
or  to  other  interested  citizens,  detailing  the 
same  information. 

I  have  before  me,  strangely  enough,  some 
material  indicating  the  dates  of  inspection 
and  what  was  done.  I  can  go  over  it  now  or 
can  do  it  later  this  afternoon  in  estimates. 
That  might  be  the  more  appropriate  time  and 
place  to  do  it.  It  will  still  be  on  the  public 
record  and  we  can  discuss  it  there.  But  as 
I  read  over  this,  it  is  clear  that,  going  back 
to  the  inspection  in  March,  a  number  of 
problems  were  identified  and  were  followed 
up  regularly  through  inspections  in  April 
and  later  in  the  year. 

[2:451 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  find  it  very  interesting  this  information 
didn't  get  in  front  of  the  coroner's  inquest. 
Does  the  minister  not  agree  the  nursing 
homes  should  have  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  seeking  medical  attention  for  a  resident? 
Will  he  change  section  46  of  the  regulations 
which  at  present  imposes  this  responsibility 
on  next  of  kin  and  was  used  in  this  coroner's 
inquest?  Further,  does  the  minister  under- 
stand that  in  the  Leopold  case,  chronic  care, 
as  recommended  by  the  doctor,  and  other 
nursing  homes  were  sought  out  by  the  family 
but  neither  was  available  because  of  lengthy 
waiting  lists  in  Windsor?  When  will  the 
minister  act  to  provide  an  adequate  number 
of  beds  in  chronic  care  and  adequate  quality 
nursing  home  beds  in  Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  the  honourable 
member  knows,  one  of  the  ongoing  problems 
in  Windsor  is  that  a  number  of  chronic 
patients  are  occupying  active  treatment  beds 
and  should  be  in  chronic  units.  This  is  part 
of  the  rationalization  exercise  in  which  all 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  district  health  coun- 
cil are  involved— to  find  ways  to  rationalize 
the  service,  that  additional  chronic  care 
beds  can  be  added,  and  also  that  a  chronic 
home  care  program  can  be  added  from  the 
savings  arising  out  of  the  rationalization  in 
the  city  of  Windsor. 
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AGE-OF-MAJORITY  CARDS 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  would 
share  with  the  House  the  kind  of  involvement 
across  the  province,  in  dollars  and  staff,  as 
it  relates  to  the  issuing  of  age-of-majority 
cards?  Is  he  aware  that  as  recently  as  the  last 
week  or  10  days  in  Brock  University  some 
students  researched  the  identification  method 
the  minister  is  using? 

I  have  two  cards  in  my  hand  issued  to 
the  same  individual  with  two  different 
pictures. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  not. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  will  send  the  minister  a 
copy.  I  wonder  if  he  could  explain  the 
criteria  for  receiving  these  very  meaningful 
identity  cards? 

An  hon.  member:  Two-for-one  sale. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  send  them  to  everybody 
who  sends  his  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  significant 
number  of  people  18  years  old  who  for  rather 
obvious  reasons  want  to  obtain  18-year-old 
cards  prior  to  January  1,  people  from  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario  have  been 
visiting  community  colleges  and  university 
campuses  getting  people  to  enrol  for  these 
cards.  As  to  how  this  incident  occurred,  I 
obviously  have  no  idea  because  the  member 
just  handed  it  to  me.  But  I  will  suggest  to 
him  if  this  was  a  deliberate  stunt  by  these 
students,  they  are  in  very  serious  difficulty, 
because  it  involves  a  statutory  declaration 
when  one  applies.  I  will  report  back  to  the 
member  tomorrow  on  exactly  how  it  hap- 
pened. As  to  the  amount  of  dollars  and  cents, 
I  will  report  back  tomorrow  as  well. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Instead  of  blaming  the 
students,  consult  your  own  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  blaming  the 
students. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  I  wonder  if  the  minister  is  aware  that 
all  one  has  to  do  is  present  some  means 
of  identification  the  government  is  not  now 
willing  to  accept  as  proof  of  age  of  majority 
now  to  get  the  age-of-majority  card? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  procedure  has  been 
tightened  up  very  significantly. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Obviously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  are  a  number  of 
documents  that  are  required  now  as  a  valida- 
tion matter  that  were  not  required  some 
months  ago.  I  will  tell  the  member  what 
those  are  in  detail  tomorrow. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  If  they  are  under  age,  they 
don't  need  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  they  are  under  age, 
they  can't  apply.  If  they  don't  have  a  driver's 
licence  on  them,  one  can't  say  it's  the  only 
thing  we  will  take.  There  are  a  number  of 
documents  that  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  No,  they  take  a  friend's  and 
they  get  a  card.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Right  now  the  proof  is  in 
front  of  the  minister's  nose. 

TTC  PAY  AWARD 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Deputy  Premier  who  I  gather  today  is  assum- 
ing the  mantle  of  power  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie).  I  would  like 
the  Deputy  Premier  to  take  some  action  since 
it  appears  the  TTC  is  trying  to  alter  the 
arbitrator's  award  to  chisel  away  a  settlement 
which  was  legally  awarded  to  the  employees. 
Will  the  minister  ensure  the  terms  of  Bill 
141,  now  an  act,  passed  in  this  assembly,  will 
be  enforced?  I  refer  to  the  section  which 
indicates  that  within  seven  days  of  the 
arbitrator's  award  both  sides  are  obligated  to 
accept  the  arbitrator's  award. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  be  happy  to  en- 
sure that  the  concerns  of  the  honourable 
member  are  communicated  to  both  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry). 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary:  I  hope  the 
Deputy  Premier  realizes  that  unless  some 
action  is  taken  the  whole  business  could  be 
precipitating  another  strike  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  mean 
"does  he  realize"? 

Mr.  Warner:  Does  he  realize— and  now  all 
of  us  realize— that  when  either  side  fails  to 
co-operate  in  executing  the  arbitration  award, 
this  government  has  the  power  under  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  to  impose  the  award, 
and  that  unless  this  kind  of  direct  action  is 
taken  we  may  very  well  see  a  strike  in 
Toronto? 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  doesn't  realize. 

WOOD-BURNING  STOVES 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
10  I  asked  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  about  the 
safety  of  wood-burning  stoves,  and  he  agreed 
to  report  to  the  members.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  now  has  a  report,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that    over   the   Christmas    season   there    will 
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probably  be  a  great  many  of  these  stoves 
installed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  a 
report.  I  brought  it  with  me  on  Friday  to  read 
it  but  the  honourable  member  wasn't  here. 
Unfortunately,  I  didn't  bring  it  with  me  to- 
day. I  will  bring  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  you  two  guys  get 
together? 

PAPER  MILL  CONTROL  ORDERS 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment:  Since  the  minister 
doesn't  seem  to  be  very  familiar  with  the 
Victor  and  Donnan  report  from  his  own  min- 
istry on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and 
claims  that  it  really  applies  to  other  industries 
—a  statement  which  is  not  true,  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Do  I  understand  the  mem- 
ber suggested  that  something  the  honourable 
minister  said  was  not  true?  I  will  ask  you  to 
withdraw  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  said 
that  the  report- 
Mr.   Speaker:    Are  you  prepared  to  with- 
draw<  it? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  I'm  sure  the 
honourable  member  realizes  that  any  indica- 
tion that  somebody  has  been  uiitruthrul  is  just 
not  acceptable. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  withdraw 
the  statement  that  it  is  not  true,  will  you 
accept  that  he  misled  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  no.  Now  you  have  two 
statements  to  withdraw. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Why  don't  you  simply 
ask  the  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  honourable  member 
prepared  to  do  that?  I  will  have  to  insist 
that  the  honourable  member  withdraw  both 
of  those  suggestions. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  withdraw 
those  statements,  but  I  felt  it  was  not  en- 
tirely accurate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  no.  I  think  you  should 
unequivocally  withdraw  any  indication  that 
either  the  minister  was  stating  an  untruth 
or  was  misleading  the  House. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  on  my  feet.  Order.  Order. 
Is   the   member  for   Beaches-Woodbine   pre- 
pared to  withdraw  those  two  statements? 

Ms.  Bryden:  In  the  interest  of  getting  on 
with  the  questions,  1  will  withdraw  them. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you.  Does  the  honour- 
able member  now  have  a  supplementary? 

(Ms.  Bryden:  I  haven't  completed  my  first 
question,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  if  he  can  give  us 
a  progress  report  on  how  we  are  succeeding 
in  controlling  the  pollution  of  the  greatest 
polluter  in  Ontario,  namely  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  by  tabling  for  us  a  statement 
on  the  discharges  of  suspended  solids  and 
BOD^biochemical  oxygen  demand— at  present 
for  the  seven  mills  which  are  facing  dead- 
lines in  their  control  orders  on  December  31, 
and  give  us  a  comparative  figure  for  a  year 
ago,  so  that  we  can  see  whether  these  mills 
have  made  any  progress  in  the  period  when 
they  were  under  control  orders,  and  whether 
there  is  any  reason  for  extending  those  orders 
or  relaxing  them  in  any  way? 

In  particular,  could  he  report  on  the 
Abitibi  Paper  Company  at  Smooth  Rock 
Falls  which  had  a  deadline  for  October  31, 
1978,  to  complete  the  separation  of  all  sani- 
tary sewage  from  processed  wastes  and  treat 
that  separately?  Could  he  deal  with  those 
two  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  those  questions 
follow  the  question  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  today.  We'll 
supply  that  information  at  that  time. 

I  want  to  be  helpful  to  the  member  for 
Beaches- Woodbine.  She  perhaps  didn't  hear 
the  earlier  reply  in  which  I  said  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  press  article  and  not  the  re- 
port. I  think  I  made  it  reasonably  clear,  but 
if  that's  any  help  to  the  member,  I'd  just  like 
to  reaffirm  that  in  our  original  question. 

PHYSICIANS  OPTING  OUT  OF  OHIP 

Mr.  Breauglh:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health,  concerning  the 
settlement  that  has  been  reached  with  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association.  Will  he  now 
provide  us  with  the  number  of  doctors  who 
have  opted  out  of  OHIP  across  Ontario  and 
does  he  feel  this  new  settlement  will  stop 
the  trend  of  doctors  opting  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  of  the  end  of 
November  15.8  per  cent  of  the  doctors  in  the 
province  opted  out. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  this  is  a 
reasonable  settlement.  Those  numbers  are 
far  less  than  anything  the  member's  opposite 
were  predicting  last  April  and  May  and 
represent,  I  think,  a  reasonable  position. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  up  from  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  That's  astounding. 
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Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplementary:  We've  now 
had  an  admission  of  the  highest  percentage 
since  the  beginning  of  the  plan  having  opted 
out.  Has  the  minister  any  indication  the  new 
settlement  will  bring  some  of  those  doctors 
back  into  OHIP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  that's  possible. 
If  memory  serves  me  correctly— and  I'll 
check  this— it  is  not  the  highest  figures  since 
the  beginning  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  trying  to  get  some- 
thing higher? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Going  back  to  some 
of  our  discussions  in  the  spring,  it  seems  to 
me  there  was  a  figure  of  around  17  per  cent 
at  one  point  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  is 
possible  it  will  encourage  some  back  in. 

The  total  effect,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  the  apportionment  of  that  increase.  It's 
a  6.6  per  cent  average  increase,  and  as  the 
member  understands,  we  have  now  between 
the  government  negotiators  and  those  of  the 
OMA,  to  work  out  the  apportionment  among 
the  general  practitioners  and  specialists  of 
that  increase.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

OHIP  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICES 

Mrs.  Campbell:  My  question,  too,  is  of 
the  Minister  of  Health.  Could  he  advise  us 
as  to  what  procedures  he  is  taking  in  his 
tendering  of  work  as  it  relates  to  the  data 
processors  and  others  in  the  Overlea  Boule- 
vard area?  These  women— and  they're  largely 
women,  are  being  phased  out  of  work.  Is 
he  going  to  full  contracting  out  of  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'm  sorry,  was  that  for 
the  hardware  or  the  software?  What  did  the 
member  have  in  mind? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  tendering  of  the  work 
itself.  The  minister  is  tendering  out  the  work 
these  girls  have  been  doing.  While  he's  try- 
ing to  eliminate  them,  is  he  going  to  com- 
plete contracting  out  for  all  of  these  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  and,  frankly,  be- 
cause I'm  not  sure  I  entirely  understand  the 
question,  I'll  take  it  as  notice  and  get  the 
information  for  her. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  said  he  would 
take  the  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  supplementary  to 
the  original  question  that  was  asked  by  my 
colleague  from  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  allowed  the  member 
for  Oshawa  a  supplementary  to  his  question. 
We  now  want  another  new  question.  The 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  HOUSING 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Can  the  minister  indi- 
cate to  this  House  why  he  is  delaying  the 
approval  of  the  rent  subsidy  program  to  50 
units  of  the  city  of  Windsor's  Windsor 
Housing  Company  senior  citizen  development 
at  the  corner  of  Riverside  Drive  and  Bridge, 
particularly  inasmuch  as  for  some  time  now 
this  approval  has  been  given  by  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  and  awaits  only  the 
minister's  transmission  of  this  approval? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Back  about  a  week  or 
10  days  ago  the  member  asked  a  similar 
question  relating  to  the  Norton-Palmer  de- 
velopment in  that  particular  community  and 
the  disposition  of  that  land. 
[3:00] 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  are  not  connected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Just  let  me  finish. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Don't  get  upset  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  land  will  be  clos- 
ing on  a  tender  basis  on  December  13.  I 
indicated  to  the  member  at  that  time  that 
before  we  proceed  with  any  further  develop- 
ments in  that  area  I'm  going  to  be  meeting 
with  the  mayor  of  Windsor.  I  communicated 
with  him  again  last  week  on  a  date  when 
we  could1  meet  and  discuss  the  senior  citizen 
housing  development  in  relation  to  the 
Norton-Palmer  settlement  that  will  come  out. 

The  government  believes  there  is  a  commit- 
ment by  the  city  of  Windsor  in  relation  to 
that  Norton-Palmer  development  and  we  be- 
lieve there  has  to  be  some  financial  settle- 
ment between  the  province  and  that  munic- 
ipality. At  that  time  I  said  clearly  to  the 
mayor  we  will  try  to  conclude  with  him  the 
arrangements  for  the  other  developments  in 
his  community. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  How  can  the  minister  pos- 
sibly believe  there  is  any  connection  between 
rent  subsidy  units  at  the  corner  of  Riverside 
Drive  and  Bridge  and  the  Norton-Palmer 
property,  particularly  inasmuch  as  there  was 
never  any  written  agreement  or  commitment 
by  the  city  of  Windsor  to  be  involved  in  the 
Norton-Palmer  development  as  a  senior  citizen 
apartment  building? 

Hon.    Mr.    Bennett:    I   will    admit   to  the 
member   and    to   this    House    there    was   no 
signed  agreement  with  the  city  of  Windsor 
on  that  arrangement- 
Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —as  there  is  very  seldom, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  operations  on 
a  particular  site,  an  agreement  signed  by  any 
municipality   in   the  province.   A   great  deal 
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of  the  effort  that  goes  in  from  the  member's 
community  and  all  the  communities  in  this 
province  with  OHC  is  on  a  promise  of  under- 
standing on  whatever  we're  trying  to  succeed 
in  doing.  There  have  been  many  municipal- 
ities that  would  have  liked  to  have  backed 
out  of  some  deals,  but  they  also  realized  they 
had  a  personal  commitment  with  the  minis- 
try in  providing  some  housing.  That  stands 
for  the  city  of  Windsor  as  it  does  for  any 
other  community. 

I'm  prepared,  even  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
there  was  no  signed  agreement,  to  bring  for- 
ward documentation  from  the  city  council  of 
Windsor  and  the  clerk  and  various  other 
people  of  that  municipality  which  clearly  in- 
dicated their  desire  and  concern  and  wishes 
for  the  province,  through  the  Ministry  of 
Housing,  to  advance  that  project. 

When  the  cost  of  the  project  became  exces- 
sive in  the  opinion  of  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  of  Ontario,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
city  council  of  Windsor,  they  decided  to 
back  away  from  the  project  and  recall 
tenders,  which  we  did  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Cooke:  How  are  the  two  projects 
connected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  the  recalling  of 
tenders,  the  city  of  Windsor  at  that  point 
decided  that  they  would  like  to  forgo  the 
whole  project.  That  might  be  fine,  except 
there's  a  very  large  sum  of  money  invested 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Canada  through 
CMHC  and  the  Ministry  of  Housing  for  On- 
tario. We  believe  that  when  certain  commit- 
ments are  given,  verbally,  by  the  council  and 
other  members  of  that  community,  there 
should  be  some  honouring  of  those  commit- 
ments in  the  division  of  costs  in  bringing  the 
land  on  market. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  right.  We  remember 
the  Edmonton  commitment. 

Mr.  Cooke:  How  are  the  two  projects  con- 
nected? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  aware 
there  are  291  senior  citizens,  as  of  December 
1  of  this  year,  urgently  needing  housing?  Is 
he  going  to  hold  up  their  needs  for  ransom 
over  some  dispute  that  he  may  have  with  the 
city  council  and  the  mayor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Far  be  it  from  this 
ministry  to  fail  to  honour  any  of  the  true 
needs  that  exist  in  any  community  in  the 
province,  Windsor  included. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  are  doing  it,  that's  all. 
That's  exactly  what  you're  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  are  proceeding  to 
continue  with  the  design  and  development 


and  opening  up  of  Hall  Farm  and  some  of 
the  land  in  that  community  for  housing  of 
certain  citizens  in  the  Windsor  community. 
In  no  way,  shape  or  form  do  we  intend  as 
a  government  to  hold  up  a  group  of  citizens, 
whether  they  be  senior  citizens  or  families, 
to  the  ransom  of  any  community. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  exactly  what  you're 
doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  On  the  other  hand, 
while  we  are  in  the  process  of  getting  other 
developments  under  way,  we  believe  the 
government  has  to  be  treated  fairly— federally 
and  provincially— in  whatever  commitments  it 
has  undertaken  with  a  municipality.  Let  me 
suggest  very  strongly  the  same  commitment 
should  be  honoured  by  municipalities  when 
dealing  with  the  other  two  senior  levels  of 
government. 

FOOD  LAND  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  In  regard 
to  the  minister's  statement  today  about  the 
preservation  of  food  land,  which  appears  to 
attach  at  least  somewhat  more  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  productive  agricultural 
land,  how  does  he  spell  out  his  priorities  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  agricultural  land  for 
garbage  dumps? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  the  food  land 
guidelines,  when  1  table  them  this  afternoon 
—if  the  member  reads  them  over  carefully— 
will  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  Does  it  mean 
now  that  class  one  and  two,  and  perhaps 
three  and  four,  agricultural  land  will  no 
longer  be  considered  as  potential  candidates 
for  garbage  dumps? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  I  said  before,  it  is 
indicated  that  any  agricultural  land  in  classes 
one,  two,  three  or  four,  and  specialty  soils  as 
outlined  in  here,  should  be  preserved  in  this 
province.  Also,  I  should  point  out  to  you 
there  are  circumstances,  if  you  read  into  the 
guidelines  in  here,  where  other  things  have 
priorities.  We  can't  stop  the  world.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  gravel  concern,  reforestry 
preserves,  environmental  concerns  and  many 
other  concerns. 

These  are  agriculture  and  food  guidelines 
for  the  municipalities  to  follow.  I  think  they 
do  spell  out  the  procedures  that  should  'be 
followed  to  preserve  the  better  land.  As  far 
as  any  particular  individual  site  is  concerned, 
I  am  sure  the  Environmental  Assessment 
Board,  or  whoever  is  involved  in  it,  will  take 
all  the  factors  into  consideration. 
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HOUSING  LEAKS 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  In  view  of  the 
statement  of  David  Medhurst,  president  of 
Medhurst  Hogg  and  Associates,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Alcan  News,  that  almost  every 
brick  veneer  apartment  building  and  town- 
house  in  Toronto  has  a  water  penetration 
problem,  as  well  as  the  statement  6f  George 
Fleming,  building  commissioner  for  Scarbor- 
ough, that  50  per  cent  of  the  apartment 
buildings  in  the  city  leak  and  that  this  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  technique  of  bond- 
ing every  seventh  course  of  bricks  into  the 
masonry  wall  and  clamping  rigidly  together 
two  substances,  the  brick  and  the  cement, 
which  expand  and  contract  at  different  times 
and  temperatures,  has  the  minister  had  this 
brought  to  his  attention  and  is  he  contemplat- 
ing any  change,  if  necessary,  in  the  building 
code  to  look  after  this   situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  not  had  it  brought  to  my  attention,  other 
than  we  do  know  there  have  been  one  or  two 
problems  because  of  certain  remarks  or  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  to  HUDAC  as 
the  result  of  some  water  leakage  into  some 
of  the  buildings  we  have  had  mortgages  on 
through  the  Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation.  I 
would  like  to  suggest,  in  response  to  the  last 
part  of  the  question  relating  to  the  building 
code,  it  doesn't  fall  within  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  but  within  the  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  on  the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
and  moved  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  would  simply  like  to 
inform  the  House  there  is  a  debate  scheduled 
for  Thursday  evening  of  this  week  and  to 
caution  the  members  that  if  they  have 
amendments  they  would  like  to  see  put  to 
the  standing  orders  they  make  every  effort 
to  table  those  with  the  Clerk  if  possible  so 
we  may  all  be  aware  of  them.  The  proposal 
before  the  House  will  be  a  revision  of  the 
standing  orders  to  establish  a  new  permanent 
set  of  standing  orders.  We  will  have  a  com- 
plete debate  on  Thursday  evening. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Breaugh,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 


STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Havrot  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's interim  report  on  liquid  industrial 
waste. 

FOOD  LAND  GUIDELINES 

Hon.  W.  Newman  presented  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food's  policy  statement 
on  food  land  guidelines. 

MOTIONS 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  order  of  the  House  the  House  will 
continue  to  sit  tonight  until  7  p.m.,  and  at 
6:55  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  of 
supply  will  put  every  question  necessary  to 
complete  the  consideration  of  the  estimates 
and  of  the  supplementary  estimates  now 
before  the  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

On  vote  201,  Office  of  the  Assembly 
program: 

Mr.  Peterson:  Could  the  minister  explain 
to  us  why  he  requires  another  $284,000  for 
the  Commission  on  Election  Contributions 
and  Expenses? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  That's  the  final  item 
in  this  vote.  I'll  get  you  that  answer. 

Items  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  item  6,  members'  indemnities: 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  would  ex- 
plain why,  under  members'  indemnities, 
there's  another  $185,000  for  transportation 
and  communication.  What  could  that  possibly 
be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minis- 
ter is  expecting  the  director  of  members' 
services  to  be  here.  However,  that  second 
question,  of  course,  relates  to  the  four  per 
cent  adjustment,  and  it  will  be  some  partial 
allowance  for  the  four  per  cent  adjustment 
in  mileage  allowance,  which  is  part  of  the 
overall  increase  in  indemnities  and  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  Peterson:  This  strikes  me  as  a  fairly 
unruly  way  to  run  estimates. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  If  the  honourable  member  will 
just  simply  wait,  he  is  entitled  to  answers. 
The  minister  usually  has  advisers.  The  ad- 
viser has  not  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  not  my  problem. 
You  are  the  one  who  called  supplementary 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  right,  that  is  our 
problem. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  had  these  in  my 
office  for  an  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  They  were  tabled 
Friday.  Of  course,  you  weren't  here  Friday. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  you  are  not  prepared  to 
go  ahead  that  is  your  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  stand  rebuked.  That's 
fine,  if  you  feel  better. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  we  just 
move  to  another  item  and  then  come  back 
to  this  one  when  the  minister's  advisers  are 
here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  committee  wishes  to 
stand  down  item  6  we  will  do  so. 
Items  7  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  for 
London  Centre  like  to  place  his  question 
on  item  6  now? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I'd  like  to  know  why  there  is 
a  $185,000  increase.  Could  you  give  us  a 
breakdown  of  that? 

[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  a  supplementary  estimate  of  this 
kind  is  customary,  and  that  the  full  amount 
is  not  budgeted  at  the  first  of  the  year  be- 
cause it's  not  known  what  it  will  be.  There 
is  $115,000,  as  the  member  mentioned,  in 
travel  and  accommodation  and  $70,000  in 
postage. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Postage  for  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  For  the  members.  It's 
your  postage  allowance. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  The  members'  post- 
age allowance. 

Item  6  agreed  to. 

On  item  11,  Commission  on  Election  Con- 
tributions and  Expenses: 

Mr.  Peterson:  Would  the  minister  be  good 
enough  to  answer  the  question  on  item  11 
and  tell  us  what  it  is  and  why  it  seems  to  be 
quite   an  extraordinary  amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It  is  for  services  paid 
to  the  end  of  the  year  that  weren't  included 


in  the  last  fiscal  year.  There  was  a  previous 
budget  but  these  bills  were  not  in  on  time. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Why  weren't  they  in  on 
time?  Why  are  we  doing  this?  I  think  the 
minister  owes  us  a  little  more  explanation 
than  he  has  given  us. 

An  hon.  member:  The  old  Tory  ship  sinks. 

Mr.  Peterson:  While  the  minister  is  figur- 
ing it  out,  allow  me  an  editorial  comment. 
I  have  never  sat  in  estimates  like  this  in  my 
entire  Me,  when  people  come  in  so  ill- 
prepared  and  when  the  minister,  who  has 
only  got  about  six  or  eight  lines,  doesn't 
know.  We  have  had  these  for  about  an  hour 
or  two;  I  got  them  in  my  office  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  They  were  tabled  on 
Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  got  them  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  your  fault. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Obviously  the  minister  just 
got  them,  because  he  hasn't  seen  them  yet.  I 
am  appalled.  I  understand  the  Deputy 
Premier  standing  up  and  trying  to  fudge 
the  thing  and  trying  to  wing  it  for  him, 
but  the  minister  is  responsible. 

Frankly,  I  am  just  appalled  that  the 
minister  would  come  to  deal  with  these 
not  knowing  the  answers.  Surely  any  minis- 
ter in  that  government  should  be  able  to 
master  six  lines  of  expenditures  within  about 
10  minutes.  I  am  just  amazed  at  this.  I  have 
never  sat  in  any  estimates  procedure  like 
this  ever  before,  when  the  minister  couldn't 
at  least  come  up  with  some  half-baked  ex- 
planation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  your  long  association 
with  this  House. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  minister  hasn't  even 
given  us  a  half-baked  explanation;  he  has 
given  us  a  quarter-baked  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  That's  very  true,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  don't  think  the  honourable 
member  has  ever  sat  in  estimates  for  five 
minutes  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  However,  I  can  tell 
him  that  these  really  aren't  my  responsi- 
bilities. I  am  taking  them  through,  and  I 
am  a  very  new  member  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy.  I  can't  really  help  it  if 
the  honourable  member  is  a  little  cranky 
because  he  didn't  get  them  until  this  morn- 
ing, or  an  hour  ago. 

Mr.  Peterson:  When  did  you  get  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  has  had  them  since  Friday. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  is  not  making 
much  headway.  Why  doesn't  he  just  answer 
and  get  it  over  with? 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  The  minister  should  just  let 
his  deputy  answer. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  should  we  do, 
rubber-stamp  all  these? 

Mr.  Deans:  There's  no  point  in  trying  to 
be  offensive  because  you  ain't  going  to  win. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It's  to  provide  for 
the  1977  campaign  period  return  audit  fee 
subsidies  and  campaign  expense  subsidies 
outstanding  as  at  December  31,  1978. 

Item  11  agreed  to. 

Vote  201  agreed  to. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 

MINISTRY  OF 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

On  vote  1103B,  local  government  affairs 
program: 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  supplied  the  full  details  of  these  supple- 
mentary estimates  to  the  members  about  half 
an  hour  ago.  They  concern  two  particular 
programs.  One  is  the  Ontario  Youth  Em- 
ployment Program  and,  of  course,  the  sup- 
plementary estimates  are  because  of  the 
change  in  policy. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  former  Treasurer 
cut  off  the  program  at  one  point,  indicating 
the  reason  for  that  cutoff  to  be  to  keep  the 
program  within  the  estimates  that  were  avail- 
able for  it.  We  all  experienced  some  problems 
with  that  arbitrary  cutoff  and  there  was  an 
adjustment  made  to  it.  The  result  of  that 
adjustment  means  we  need  this  extra  money 
for  the  Ontario  Youth  Employment  Program. 

The  other  is  the  Ontario  unconditional 
grants,  and  the  changes  here  are  necessitated 
because  the  estimates  of  the  grants  have 
changed  slightiy.  In  order  to  bring  them  into 
balance  with  what,  in  fact,  will  be  paid  out 
by  way  of  grant  under  the  unconditional 
grants— and  there  are  three  grants:  resource 
equalization,  the  general  support  and  the 
special  support— it  is  necessary  to  ask  the 
House  for  approximately  $3.2  million  more 
for  that  particular  vote. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  sorry,  I  don't  quite 
understand  what  you  are  saying.  What  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  this  making  up  for?  Is 
it  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  is  it  a  new 
program,  is  it  because  you  were  underfunded 
or  oversubscribed?  What  exactly  was  your 
explanation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  will  recall  there  was 
a  certain  appropriation  in  the  budget  for 
the  Ontario  Youth  Employment  Program.  In 
order  to  keep  within  that  allotment,  the 
Treasurer,  on  June  1,  1978,  put  a  cap  on 
applications  for  the  program;   and  this  was 


done  to  put  a  lid  on  the  amount  that  would 
be  spent  in  that  program. 

Because  of  the  hardships  this  produced— 
I  think  many  of  them  brought  to  the  Treas- 
urer's and  the  government's  attention  by  mem- 
bers on  all  sides  of  this  House— the  program 
was  then  expanded  for  a  little  longer  to 
take  into  account  applications  that  were  on 
the  way  and  so  forth. 

The  result  of  that  was  there  is  a  need  for 
more  money  in  the  appropriation  for  the  On- 
tario Youth  Employment  Program  than  was 
voted  in  the  regular  estimates.  So  we  are  ask- 
ing here  for  $4,847  million  more.  If  you 
would  like  a  breakdown  of  just  how  that 
works  in  the  program,  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
could  tell  us  how  many  applications  that 
$4,847  million  covered,  how  many  jobs  that 
involved  and  how  many  applications,  in  terms 
of  jobs  involved  in  the  applications,  were 
turned  down  as  a  result  of  the  curtailment 
of  the  program? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  can  give  you  this  in- 
formation. I  am  not  sure  I  have  it  broken 
down  for  the  extra  amount  of  money,  but 
the  total  number  df  applications  approved  was 
20,100  and  the  number  of  jobs  that  number 
of  applications  covered  was  48,500.  This 
worked  out  to  an  average  number  of  jobs 
per  employer  of  2.41.  The  average  grant  per 
employer  would  have  been  $1,849,  which 
would  have  meant  a  total  commitment  of 
$37.2  million. 

Based  on  experience  from  the  year  before 
in  the  program,  we  figure  there  will  be  about 
$16.3  million  of  that  which  will  not  be  spent, 
based  on  shortfalls,  no-shows  and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  of  all  those  applications, 
When  we  get  around  to  processing  them, 
auditing  them  and  so  forth,  the  need  for  the 
program  will  probably  be  about  $20.9  million 
or  $21  million,  and  the  total  number  of  jobs 
created  about  34,000.  That  is  based  on  the 
experience  in  the  program  with  the  applica- 
tions that  came  in.  Some  of  them  aren't  fol- 
lowed through;  when  they  go  to  audit  them 
they  find  the  people  didn't  carry  through, 
didn't  employ  the  people  and  so  forth,  but 
the  actual  final  accounting  will  probably 
produce  about  34,000  jobs  at  a  total  cost  of 
$20.9  million. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  were  talking  one  min- 
ute ago  of  48,500  jobs  approved.  You  are 
saying  there  was  that  much  shortfall  between 
approval  and  what  actually— is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  between  the  actual 
number  of  applications  that  are  received  and 
what  they  will  come  to  when  we  get  to 
finally  paying  them  and  verifying  that  those 
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jobs  were  created,  there  is  that  drop-off  and 
shortfall. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  min- 
ister with  regard  to  the  previous  amount  of 
$3.2  million  in  transfer  payments  to  munic- 
ipalities, is  this  part  of  the  moneys  that  are 
going  to  the  city  of  Windsor  as  a  result  of 
the  shortfall  over  the  past  year  and  previous 
years? 

Hon,  Mr.  Wells:  It's  not  part  of  that  money. 
These  are  the  regular  payments  under  those 
three  unconditional  grant  payment  schemes 
that  I  indicated.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  ad  hoc  special  arrangement  for  Windsor. 

Mr.  Epp:  Under  the  Ontario  Youth  Employ- 
ment Program,  otherwise  known  as  OYEP, 
the  minister  has  indicated  an  additional  ex- 
penditure there  of  $6  million.  There  is  some 
detail  there  but  not  very  much.  I  wonder 
whether  the  minister— and  I  don't  expect  he 
would  have  it  with  him  right  now— could 
indicate  some  kind  of  breakdown,  first  as  to 
the  different  kinds  of  industries  that  have 
received  these  grants;  and  secondly,  on  the 
basis  of  the  municipalities  that  have  received 
the  grants? 

As  you  know,  they  could  be  distributed  in 
one  part  of  the  province  or  they  could  be 
distributed1  in  another.  I  am  wondering 
whether  you  could  provide  us  with  these  de- 
tails some  time  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that,  provided  it  can  be  obtained.  We  could 
see  if  that  kind  of  statistical  breakout  could 
be  done  on  the  applications.  That's  in  regard 
to  municipalities  and  the  types  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions  or 
comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  just  thought  that  I 
should  indicate  to  my  friends,  the  opposition 
critics,  that  they  have  the  backup  paper  that 
we  gave  them.  However,  I  neglected  in  my 
opening  remarks,  to  point  out  that  while  the 
additional  amount  required  for  the  Ontario 
Youth  Employment  Program  is  actually  $6 
million  and  the  additional  sum  for  the  un- 
conditional grants  is  $5  million,  we  have 
partially  offset  that  by  savings  in  other 
sections  of  the  ministry,  totalling  nearly  $3 
million.  Therefore,  the  totals  to  be  voted  are 
$8,047,000. 

I  thought  I  should  point  that  out  that  while 
we  are  asking  for  additional  moneys  for 
several  of  the  programs  in  the  ministry,  there 
have  been  savings  in  a  number  of  other 
programs,  which  are  itemized  on  the  support 
sheets  which  I  sent  to  the  critics. 

Vote  1103B  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 

MINISTRY  OF  THE 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

On  vote  1301,  law  officer  of  the  crown 
program;  item  5,  royal  commissions: 

Mr.  Peterson:  Could  I  ask  the  parliamentary 
assistant  what  specific  royal  commission  is 
this  referring  to  or  are  there  various  ones? 

Mr.  Sterling:  This  deals  with  several  com- 
missions and  inquiries.  Basically,  the  supple- 
mentary was  necessary  for  three  major  in- 
quiries and  commissions.  First  of  all,  the  Kim 
Anne  Popen  inquiry  accounted  for  $272,000 
of  this. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  the  total  cost  of  that? 

Mr.  Sterling:  That's  the  estimated  cost  for 
1978-79,  to  March  31;  of  course,  that  was 
not  foreseen  at  the  time  the  estimates  were 
brought  forward.  The  major  one  of  all  of 
them  was  the  confidentiality  of  health  records 
commission.  Although  there  was  some  indica- 
tion that  this  commission  would;  take  place, 
it  was  not  known  at  the  time  the  estimate 
material  was  produced.  That  accounted  for 
$795,000. 
[3:30] 

The  third  major  one  was  the  one  dealing 
with  freedom  of  information  and  individual 
privacy.  Although  there  was  an  estimated 
cost  of  $406,100  in  the  original  1978-79  esti- 
mates, at  the  time  that  it  was  done  it  was 
not  known  how  high  the  profile  and  the  re- 
search would  be  at  that  particular  time.  We 
have  now  discovered  they  have  increased 
their  research  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we 
had  originally  anticipated;  that  accounts  for 
$319,500. 

The  other  areas  relate  basically  to  finish- 
ing off  commissions  which  had  acquired  print- 
ing costs  at  the  tail-end  of  those  particular 
commissions. 

Mr.  Peterson:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary: 
Have  you  reviewed  the  suggestions  of  the 
public  accounts  committee  with  respect  to 
royal  commissions?  You  are  aware  of  the  very 
sloppy  procedures  that  have  gone  on  in  the 
funding  of  some  of  these  royal  commissions. 
They  have  been  very  unclear  as  to  what 
date,  in  fact,  the  commission  was  finished; 
and  there  is  certain  evidence,  mostly  as  a 
result  of  the  LaMarsh  commission,  that  people 
were  drawing  their  per  diems  some  time  after 
the  publishing  of  their  report. 

Could  you  bring  us  up  to  date  on  the 
current  state  of  the  guidelines  under  which 
the  royal  commissions  are  operating  to  curb 
these  abuses  we  saw  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  cannot  comment  as  fully  as 
the  member  would  perhaps  like  me  to,  un- 
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fortunately,  however  as  you  can  appreciate, 
there  is  always  some  difficulty  in  relation  to 
commissions  and  inquiries  in  knowing  exactly 
the  scope  of  the  material  and  the  problem 
with  which  you  are  getting  involved. 

Also,  it  is  difficult  to  control  expenditures 
and  not  be  accused  of  trying  to  force  the 
commission  to  a  conclusion  without  having 
all  the  facts  placed  before  it. 

The  ministry  is  now,  I  understand,  actively 
considering  the  guidelines  as  produced  by 
the  public  accounts  committee.  I  would  hope 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  would 
have  some  information  for  you  on  the  progress 
of  that  consideration.  Could  I  have  the 
Attorney  General  give  you  some  date  on 
which  he  would  expect  that  consideration  to 
be  completed? 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  will  undertake  to  speak 
to  him  and  furnish  me  with  any  knowledge 
that  you  have,  or  at  least  to  inform  me  of 
the  current  state  of  the  work  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Sterling:  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  matter 
pertaining  to  royal  commissions  that  has 
always  concerned  me  a  bit  is  that  we  seem 
to  have  developed  a  sort  of  standard  fee  for 
counsel,  or  at  least  a  minimum  fee;  no  counsel 
worthy  of  the  name  would  accept  a  royal 
commission  appointment  at  less  than  $100  an 
hour.  These  commissioners  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  hearing  public  presentations, 
and  while  their  counsel  would  of  course  be 
very  intensely  interested  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  many  delegations,  paying  $100 
an  hour  for  that  kind  of  advice  seems  to  me 
a  bloody  waste. 

I  don't  know  what  the  way  of  this  might 
be.  It  could  possibly  be  that  the  Justice 
policy  secretary  might  maintain  a  short  list  of 
senior  counsel,  who  as  a  matter  of  service 
to  the  community  and  the  taxpayers  are  per- 
haps prepared  to  act  for  something  less 
than  $100  an  hour,  on  the  basis  that  once 
their  expenses  and  some  moderate  assistance 
is  met  they  don't  have  to  make  the  family 
fortune  in  one  royal  commission. 

The  same,  to  a  lesser  degree,  applies  to 
our  select  committees,  where  the  going  rate 
is  now  about  $70  an  hour.  While  the  people 
advising  our  select  committees  and  com- 
missions are  undoubtedly  extremely  capable, 
I  don't  think  anybody  is  worth  that  kind  of 
money.  I  am  sure  the  parliamentary  assistant 
agrees  with  me,  now  that  he  is  not  in  the 
running  for  those  appointments  at  the  present 
time. 

I  just  wanted  to  express  these  views  be- 
fore the  vote  carried,  because  I'm  quite 
convinced  the  size  of  the  amounts  voted  are 


not  so  much  to  serve  the  royal  commission 
in  any  aspect  other  than  to  be  sure  legal 
counsel  is  available,  that's  where  the  money 
goes.  I  think  we  spend  too  much  money 
on  it. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I'd  take  note  of  your  com- 
ments. I  think  perhaps  the  problem  related 
to  the  hourly  fee  and  the  per  diem  fee,  that 
is  not  reflected,  is  the  overhead  that  lawyer 
has  accrued  around  him  in  terms  of  his  legal 
office. 

Mr.  Martel:  Here  comes  the  legal  beagle. 

Mr.  Sterling:  For  instance,  if  you  are  a 
criminal  lawyer  who  practices  in  the  courts, 
the  overhead  surrounding  that  type  of  a  legal 
person  is  much  less  than  a  person  who  is 
practicing  solicitor's  work.  I  would  think  if 
a  certain  counsel  is  doing  a  great  deal  of 
this  type  of  work  in  fact  he  should  be  paid  a 
lesser  rate  per  hour,  then  he  or  she  wouldn't 
attract  that  land  of  baggage  around  them. 
I  take  note  of  your  comment  and  we'll  pass 
the  same  on  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  don't  know,  really,  what  the 
solution  is,  obviously;  and  I  guess  no  one 
does,  but  it  could  possibly  be  there  are 
certain  senior  members  of  the  bar,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  Queen's  counsels,  who 
perhaps  might  rise  above  the  crasser  aspects 
of  the  size  of  their  retainer.  Perhaps  we 
should  make  those  QCs  more  desirable  by 
not  giving  them  to  everybody  who  stays 
alive,  or  stays  warm  for  11  years. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  out  of  prison. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  out  of  prison.  That,  I 
understand,  is  not  one  of  the  major  re- 
quirements. It  may  be  in  the  future  only 
QCs  could  serve  on  royal  commissions— at  no 
fee  but  as  sort  of  one  of  the  responsibilities 
that  goes  with  the  QC.  It  could  be  that  a  desig- 
nation as  counsel  to  royal  commission  would 
be  restricted  to  QCs  and  be  considered  more 
or  less  as  a  command  performance,  or  per- 
haps even  a  once  in  a  lifetime  service  to 
fellow  taxpayers,  in  partial  repayment  for 
the  education  and  the  opportunities  given  to 
that  individual. 

Honestly,  for  us  to  sit  placidly  by  and 
fork  out  $100  an  hour  plus,  really  makes  me 
feel  we're  not  accepting  our  duties.  The  $100 
an  hour  is  minimum.  There's  a  rumour  going 
around  that  some  of  the  better-known 
lawyers,  when  they  appear  before  committees 
of  the  House,  command  a  fee  of  $1,000  a 
day.  While  I  suppose  there  are  certain 
people,  learned  in  the  law,  who  can  charge 
any  fee  they  want  as  long  as  there  are  those 
gullible  enough  to  pay  it,  surely  we  don't 
have  to  be  in  that  category. 
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I  have  a  feeling  the  royal  commissioners, 
when  they  are  selected  by  order  in  council, 
and  they  are  almost  without  exception 
judges,  with  all  of  the  impartiality  and  wisdom 
that  go  with  their  learned  and  honourable 
responsibility;  the  first  thing  they  do  in 
looking  around  for  counsel  is  select  some- 
body who  probably  doesn't  need  that  land  of 
money. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the 
parliamentary  assistant,  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  this. 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  we  need  legal 
aid. 

'Mr.  Sterling:  I  can  only  comment  that  in 
so  far  as  I  have  not  yet  been  appointed  a 
QC,  I  would  agree  with  many  of  your 
comments. 

Mr.  Mattel:  Except  when  it  affects  the 
lawyers'  income. 

Mr.  Sterling:  If  I'm  not  a  QC,  then  some 
of  the  comments  don't  apply. 

Mr.  Mattel:   But  you're  aspiring. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  haven't  been  practicing 
long  enough  to  qualify.  At  any  rate,  I  would 
think  the  only  possibility  is  there  might  be 
some  movement,  and  I  think  there  should  be 
some  movement,  perhaps  towards  a  sliding 
scale  in  relation  to  the  total  time  spent  on 
a  particular  commission.  As  the  time  in- 
creases, as  a  lawyer  spends  more  and  more 
time  on  a  particular  commission,  if  it's  a  very 
involved  commission,  then  his  overhead  really 
does  drop,  because  his  secretary  starts  to  get 
picked  up  by  other  members  of  the  law  firm 
and  they  utilize  his  overhead  around  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Picked  up  by  who? 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  are  you  accusing 
lawyers  of  doing  now? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Wait  a  minute;  would  you 
come  again  on  that  last  statement  about  his 
secretary? 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  pick  up  the  time  that 
she  would  normally  be  doing  legal  work  for 
him  and  utilize  her  fully.  Again,  I  don't  know 
what  the  total  answer  is,  but  I  also  agree 
that  there  should  be  a  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  would  just  Idee  to  ask 
just  how  it  is  that  this  comes  in  this  time, 
when,  as  I  recall,  during  the  estimates  of 
the  Attorney  General  there  was  some  consid- 
erable discussion  about  royal  commissions 
when  we  were  on  that  vote.  1  regret  I  haven't 
had  an  opportunity  to  really  research  what 
happened  or  what  was  said  on  that  occasion, 
because  I  too  didn't  receive  these  until  today, 
although  I'm  told  that  they  were  available 
on  Friday.  I  was  here.  I  didn't  receive  them. 


1  wonder  if  we  could  ask  that  the  Attorney 
General  might  give  us  at  some  future  time, 
hopefully  before  the  House  prorogues,  further 
information  on  these  matters?  As  I  say,  there 
was  discussion  and  I  don't  think  there  was 
any  indication  at  all  given  that  these  estimates 
would  be  coming  in  as  high  as  this.  I  think 
there  was  some  suggestion  that  we  would 
need  an  additional  amount. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  we're  doing 
estimates  as  late  as  we  were  doing  the  At- 
torney General's  estimates,  we  should  have 
had  this  kind  of  information  when  we  could 
enter  into  an  appropriate  debate. 

As  far  as  the  counsel  are  concerned,  I 
don't  suppose  that  the  government  is  in  the 
position  to  apply  for  legal  aid  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel.  However,  I  too  am  of  the 
opinion  that  sometimes  these  appointments 
seem  to  get  out  of  hand.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  be  looking  at  them. 

I  would  also  ask  if  there  is  no  way  that 
we  could  monitor  these  expenses  as  they  go? 
Surely  there  must  have  been  some  point  in 
time  prior  to  this  point  when  we  knew  a 
little  better  just  where  we  were  going  with 
all  of  these  overruns  in  the  various  commis- 
sions. I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  some 
kind  of  monitoring  procedure  so  that  there 
could  be  some  attempt  at  some  control,  or  at 
least  an  ongoing  explanation  of  increases. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  would  like  to  undertake  to 
the  member  for  St.  George  that  we  are  quite 
willing  to  provide  her  with  the  full  details 
of  the  supplementary  estimates.  We  appreciate 
her  problem  in  not  having  all  the  full  details 
at  this  time. 

Again,  I  relate  to  my  opening  remarks  in 
answer  to  the  previous  question  that  it  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  control  these  expenditures. 
We  are  looking  at  the  public  accounts  report 
in  trying  to  give  better  guidelines  to  these 
commissions  so  that  we  can  account  better 
to  this  Legislature  for  the  spending  that  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  need  a  socialist  Attor- 
ney General,  that's  what.  You  guys  don't 
know  how  to  control  expenditures  at  all. 

Vote  1301  agreed  to. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  FOR 

RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

On  vote  1701,  resources  development 
policy  program;  item  1,  resources  develop- 
ment secretariat: 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  wanted  to  give  a 
brief  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  amount 
requested  is  $57,300,  which  represents  one- 
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third  of  the  total  budget  of  the  office  of  the 
Indian  Commission  of  Ontario.  The  total 
budget  is  $171,900,  and  that  is  divided  three 
ways— one-third,  federal;  one-third,  provin- 
cial; one-third  from  the  native  organizations. 
As  the  honourable  members  recall,  in  Mr. 
Justice  Hartt's  interim  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Northern  Environment, 
it  recommended  that  a  secretariat  be  estab- 
lished to  facilitate  the  tripartite  process  and 
to  assist  with  the  mediation  of  issues  when 
the   three  parties   request  such   assistance. 

[3:451 

The  secretariat  was  named  the  Indian 
Commission  of  Ontario.  It  was  established 
by  an  order  in  council  on  September  27, 
1978,  and  Justice  Hartt  was  appointed  as 
commissioner.  As  the  honourable  members 
know,  the  tripartite  process  came  into  being 
in  March  of  this  year  with  representatives 
from  the  federal  government,  the  provincial 
government  and  the  native  people. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk 
for  a  few  moments  about  the  commission 
and  the  whole  problem  of  native  people  this 
commission  will  attempt  to  grapple  with. 

I  well  recall  meeting  with  Chief  Justice 
Patrick  Hartt  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
native  community.  No  one  knows  them  any 
better  than  my  friend  the  minister,  who 
has  been  in  this  building  a  little  longer  than 
I;  but  I  despair. 

I've  been  here  11  years  now  and  we 
have  talked  about  assisting  native  people 
for  those  11  years.  We  really  haven't  got  to 
first  base  yet  and  we  haven't  even  made  a 
dent  on  the  problems  encountered  by  our 
native  people.  I  get  so  depressed  as  we  use 
the  native  people  as  a  political  football.  We 
toss  them  back  and  forth  between  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  authority  and  nothing 
gets  done,  so  you  don't  have  to  spend  money 
helping  our  native  people. 

As  one  who  comes  from  northern  Ontario, 
I  find  it  really  depressing  how  long  it's  taken. 
The  province  is  now  111  years  old,  or  some 
ridiculous  figure,  and  the  government  has 
simply  ignored  the  needs  of  the  native 
people.  We've  done  that  successfully  by  say- 
ing, "The  jurisdiction  is  with  the  federal 
authority."  The  province  opts  out  of  it  that 
way  and  the  federal  authorities  have  got  an- 
other thing. 

I  remember  reading  Harold  Cardinal's 
book.  He  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  because  most 
of  the  money  for  our  native  people- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  offered  that,  the  Indians  rejected  it. 


Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  talk- 
ing to  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  just  wanted  to  help  you,  I 
want  to  help  you  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  hardly  think  I  need  your 
help  today,  maybe  tomorrow  I'll  call  on  you, 
Bob. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  sound  like  a  scattergun, 
you  talk  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well  those  that  want  to  get 
in  the  way- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Bang. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
treatment  of  the  native  people  in  northern 
Ontario  without  any  interference.  I  kind  of 
resent  that  when  I  talk  about  native  people, 
about  acting  on  their  behalf- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  A  great  entry;  Elie  the  actor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  big  reserves  are  in  the 
south. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You're  acting  when  you  turn 
to  speak  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  When  I  talk  about  the  native 
people  it  is  because  I  have  seen  the  plight 
in  northern  Ontario.  You  will  see  native  kids 
today,  in  1978,  with  lousy  rubber  boots  on 
and  summer  stockings.  You  might  come  and 
see  that  sometime,  Vince.  It  might  do  your 
heart  good  to  go  out  there  and  do  a  little 
work  among  them. 

We  continue  to  toss  them  back  and  forth. 
The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  spends 
more  money  on  the  bureaucracy  than  it  does 
on  the  Indians  or  their  problem.  We  haven't 
done  a  thing,  really.  I've  heard  that  back 
and  forth  for  11  years,  that  we're  going  to 
do  something  on  behalf  of  the  native  com- 
munity. But  we  haven't,  and  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  We  put  them  with  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation  for 
awhile,  of  all  places.  I  think  that's  an  indica- 
tion of  how  seriously  the  government  of  On- 
tario treats  the  native  people,  when  they 
put  them  in  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Recreation. 

We've  got  to  do  more  than  that.  Thank 
God  Pat  Hartt  is  heading  this  up.  As  I  spoke 
to  him  he  outlined  the  horrors  he  encountered 
in  the  year  and  a  half  or  so  he  was  involved 
—horrors  we've  never  even  encountered  in 
all  our  discussions  in  this  Legislature,  about 
youngsters  eight  and  nine  years  old  already 
on  alcohol. 

It's  a  sad  commentary  on  a  government. 
We  managed  to  have  a  budget  of  over  $14 
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billion  this  year.  I  wonder  how  much  of  it's 
going  to  the  native  community  to  make  sure 
it  has  the  funds  necessary  to  get  involved  in 
a  number  of  projects  using  the  resources  that 
might  be  on  their  reserve. 

Certainly  the  size  of  the  reserves  is  some- 
thing that  might  be  looked  at  some  day,  to 
make  them  viable.  I  don't  know  any  reserve 
up  north  that  is  all  that  viable  at  its  present 
size.  What  is  in  some  of  those  reserves  isn't 
going  to  help  the  native  community  to  make 
its  own  way  in  the  way  it  sees  fit. 

I  recall  making  a  suggestion  to  one  of  your 
colleagues  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  to  my 
friend  the  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
(Mr.  Lane)  about  one  of  the  projects  one 
would  immediately  undertake  or  should 
undertake.  I  recall  telling  you,  in  fact,  when 
you  were  then  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  and  responsible  for  the  native 
people,  I  believe  I  suggested  to  you  that  we 
should  make  Manitoulin  into  a  federal- 
provincial  park,  using  a  full-scale  plan  to 
develop  it,  leaving  what  is  in  place  there  now 
but  developing  the  rest  of  the  island  into  a 
federal-provincial  park  employing  native 
people.  That  is  the  type  of  work  they  are 
used  to  doing;  that  is  what  they  would  go 
on  doing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  are  too  busy  paving 
it. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  could  employ  them  on  a 
year-round  basis.  I  think  the  unemployment 
rate  up  there,  or  the  welfare  rate— my  friend 
from  Algoma-Manitoulin  could  tell  me— is 
about  17  per  cent  in  the  native  community,  or 
maybe  higher.  It  is  an  idea.  The  minister 
was  going  to  have  it  looked  into,  but  I  have 
never  heard  to  this  day  the  results  of  any 
inquiry  he  made  or  anything  he  had  done  with 
respect  to  that  sort  of  idea  involving  the 
native  people;  utilizing  funds  from  the  prov- 
ince, hopefully  in  conjunction  with  the  federal 
authorities,  to  provide  meaningful  work  in 
the  areas  that  our  native  people  like  and  are 
used  to. 

You  can't  take  their  culture  from  them  as 
you  would  want  to  do.  You  can't  make  nice 
little  white  boys  out  of  them.  It  won't  work. 
I  don't  think  they  want  it  taken  from  them. 

You  can't  take  10,000  years  of  history  out 
of  their  bloodstream  and  say:  "You  will  now 
be  a  nice  little  white  man  and  you  can  do 
the  white  man's  work,  with  all  his  mentality." 
It  isn't  going  to  work.  They  have  a  different 
mentality  from  ours.  We  have  to  gear  our 
programs,  hopefully,  to  things  they  them- 
selves want  to  do. 

We  are  not  prepared,  in  this  province,  to 
do  that  yet.  I  hope  the  creation  of  the  Indian 


Commission  of  Ontario  might  ultimately  lead 
to  some  of  those  decisions  involving  our 
native  people  who  have  a  lot  to  contribute; 
we  could  learn  from  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  They  are  contributing. 

Mr.  Martel:  Who  is? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  native  people. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  wish  you  would  come  to 
northern  Ontario  to  help  them  contribute, 
because  they  are  prepared  to  do  it,  providing 
they  are  given  the  wherewithal  to  do  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Don't  sell  short  the  con- 
tribution of  the  native  people. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  sent  you  off  to  university, 
God  knows  why.  Look  at  what  it  has  done 
to  you. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Don't  sell  short  the  con- 
tribution of  the  native  people  to  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  you  are  what  comes  out  of 
our  universities,  heaven  forbid.  I'd  prefer  to 
pump  some  money  in  there  to  assist  them 
at  the  same  rate  that  we  do  in  other  areas. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  taught  him. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  I  never  taught  him.  You 
can  tell  that.  I  just  say  I  hope  the  govern- 
ment will  put  a  little  of  that  green  stuff  up 
front. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Not  just  the  money.  It  is 
how  you  spend  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Will  you  rule  him  out  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman?  He  keeps  interfering. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the 
member  simply  to  ignore  the  interjections  and 
proceed  with  his  address  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  can  I  overlook  stupidity 
like  that?  That  is  asking  too  much. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  is  jesting  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  asked  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  to  please  proceed.  Would 
the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox 
please  wait  his  turn  to  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  conclude.  I  hope 
we  will  find  the  wherewithal,  the  cash  that  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  equipment  or  ma- 
terials they  need  in  order  that  they  can 
utilize  the  resources  at  their  disposal  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
for  their  families.  We  have  to  make  that 
commitment;  it  is  time  we  stopped  playing 
around  as  we  have  in  the  11  years  I  have 
been  here.  One  only  has  to  look  at  the 
Whitedog  and  the  Grassy  Narrows  reserves 
to  understand  that  we  haven't  even  been 
prepared  to  move  in  there  in  any  meaningful 
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way  outside  of  putting  a  refrigerator  in  the 
place. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  don't  have  much  confidence, 
actually,  in  Her  Honour's  chief  advisers  in 
the  front  row,  but  what  residual  confidence 
I  retain  probably  rests  with  the  honourable 
minister  whose  supplementary  estimates  we 
are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  a  doctor  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  he  is  a  doctor  then  some- 
body showed  a  lot  of  good  sense. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  Dr.  Brunette,  com- 
pliments of  Laurentian. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Was  it  Moonbeam  university 
that  finally  recognized  him? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  They  saw  the  light. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Anyway,  I  share  a  good  many 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  honourable 
member  who  has  just  spoken.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, nearly  as  confident  as  he  is  that  this 
tripartite  commission  is  going  to  do  anything. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  we  are 
handing  this  continuing  problem  to  another 
administratively  top-heavy  body,  which  is 
going  to  be  a  convenient  repository  to  which 
we  can  hand  the  problem. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  tell  the 
government  and  this  minister  and  some  of 
his  colleagues,  that  we  in  this  Legislature 
had  not  accepted  any  of  the  responsibility 
at  all,  other  than  to  rise  for  a  five  or  10- 
minute  period  once  a  year  and  berate  the 
government  for  not  doing  enough  about  the 
continuing  Indian  problem.  However  positive 
we  sound  on  this  side,  the  minister  is  well 
aware  that  we  don't  have  any  of  the  answers 
either.  The  solution  to  the  problem  has  very 
little  to  do  with  money,  even  though  we  are 
now  voting  enough  to  hire  a  couple  of  staff 
members  for  our  share  of  the  tripartite 
committee. 

I  used  to  urge  on  the  minister,  believe  it 
or  not,  that  a  select  committee  of  this  House 
made  up  of  all  three  parties,  constitute  itself 
and  go  into  the  north— and  of  course  to  the 
other  reserves— the  bigger  and  more  populous 
ones  are  in  southern  Ontario— and  meet  the 
Indians  on  their  own  ground;  that  we  try 
to  shut  up  for  a  few  minutes— which  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  us  to  do,  and  that  includes 
people  of  all  parties— and  listen  to  what  the 
Indians  themselves  have  to  say.  Sometimes 
it  takes  them  quite  a  while  to  decide  what 
they  have  to  say,  because  really,  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Indian  community  is  very  similar 
to  ours.  We  really  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what 
should  be  done. 


I  do  feel,  however,  that  we  might  begin 
building  a  bit  more  goodwill  if  we  would 
tear  ourselves  from  the  sumptuous  precincts  of 
Queen's  Park  and  Sutton  Place— which  is 
where  the  ministers  in  the  past  have  enter- 
tained the  Indian  chiefs  when  they  come 
down,  with  Stilton  cheese  and  everything 
else  that  all  the  ministers  have  grown  used 
to— and  go  up  there  and  have  some  wild  rice 
and  moose  meat  and  whatever  else  is  there, 
and  stay  long  enough  so  it  is  not  some  kind  of 
a  superficial  intrusion  into  the  lives  of  the 
people  on  the  reserve  but  is  a  visit  by  people 
who  want  to  talk  about  the  problems  of 
employment,  the  provision  of  basic  living 
services,  alcoholism— which  perhaps  should  be 
number  one— and  whatever  else  could  be  put 
on  the  agenda  by  the  spokesmen  and  spokes- 
women for  the  Indian  community  and  the 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

We  had  a  select  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  reporting  about  1958  I  would  say, 
which  visited  the  reserves.  It  contributed  to 
some  extent  to  our  education,  at  least  of  the 
members  involved.  I'm  not  sure  it  did  very 
much  for  the  Indians,  although  there  were  a 
few  specific  things  that  did  occur.  Roads  were 
built  in  the  Six  Nations  reservation,  which 
believe  it  or  not  was  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  get  done.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  way  to  finance  the  building  of  any  structure, 
in  this  case  a  road,  on  an  Indian  reserve  since, 
as  someone  has  already  pointed  out,  the 
basic  and  first  responsibility  lies  with  the 
government  of  Canada.  Under  its  agreement 
with  most  of  the  reserves,  it  must  pay  for 
education,  health  services,  transportation  and 
so  on;  but  many  of  the  reserves  now  have  a 
democratically  elected  council,  and  while 
fortunately  they  do  not  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  levy  land  taxes  and  things  like  that 
—and  that  is  the  last  thing  they  should  ever 
be  asked  to  levy— in  my  view  they  do  have 
the  right  to  the  same  kinds  of  grants  from 
provincial  services  as  any  other  community. 

Mr.   J.  A.  Taylor:   Right,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  After  all,  the  Indian  people 
pay  sales  tax,  at  least  off  the  reserve,  and 
gas  tax  and  so  on;  so  we  should  be  pre- 
pared, not  to  determine  the  number  of 
dollars  that  accrue  to  the  Indian  account 
per  se,  but  to  see  that  those  communities 
have  the  same  facilities  as  any  other  by  way 
of  assistance  for  education  and  housing 
and  so  on. 

I  recommend  that  sometime  in  the  future 
a  committee  of  this  House,  made  up  of  mem- 
bers from  all  parties,  actually  go  and  spend 
some  time  on  the  reserves.  It  has  to  be  well- 
orchestrated,  well-organized,  that's  the  basic 
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point.  I  would  suggest  that  the  honourable 
minister  who  is  answering  for  these  special 
estimates  would  be  one  of  the  few  people 
who  could  act  as  chairman  and  receive  sup- 
port from  all  people  concerned,  particularly 
the  Indians.  It  is  essential  that  we  not  have 
some  kind  of  grand  procession  where  we  go 
in  and  have  a  meal  and  everybody  claps 
hands  all  around,  but  that  we  do  spend  the 
time  to  hear  what  the  Indians  have  to  say. 

[4:00] 

I  say  again,  the  answers  are  not  found  in 
the  minds  of  anybody  in  this  House,  or  any 
experts  in  some  bureau  and  within  the  Indian 
community  itself,  but  together  we  might  take 
some  tentative  first  steps  toward  improving 
a  situation  which  is  almost  as  bad  as 
portrayed  by  my  honourable  friend  the  House 
leader  of  the  NDP,  who  is,  as  you  can  see, 
dramatically  and  continuingly  interested  in 
this  subject. 

I  don't  have  any  answers  other  than  per- 
haps sometime  next  summer,  or  the  one  after 
perhaps,  the  Liberal  administration  could  call 
the  minister  back  for  this  very  duty,  and  that 
would  be  my  recommendation. 

Mr.   Watson:   Is  that  an  Ontario  Liberal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  appreciate  the  con- 
struqtive  comments  of  the  members  for  Sud- 
bury East  (Mr.  Martel)  and  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk.  As  the  member  for  Sudbury  East 
mentioned,  I  have,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
this  Legislature,  probably  the  largest  num- 
ber of  native  people  in  my  riding.  I  try  and 
visit  them  occasionally  and  I  do  get  confused 
on  what  comes  under  federal  jurisdiction  and 
what   comes   under  provincial   jurisdiction. 

The  tripartite  council  was  established,  at  the 
request  of  the  native  people  and  also  on  the 
recommendation  of  Justice  Patrick  Hartt,  for 
that  very  purpose,  to  try  and  disentangle 
what  is  federal  and  what  is  provincial.  I 
would  like  to  mention  that,  as  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  knows,  under  the  BNA 
Act  the  native  people  are  the  main  responsi- 
bility of  the  federal  government.  This  com- 
plex question  is  not  one  that  relates  only 
to  Ontario;  the  four  western  provinces  also 
have  this  very  same  problem.  They  meet  oc- 
casionally, and  we  meet  with  them  also,  to 
try  to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

I  agree  that  the  native  people  in  our  prov- 
ince certainly  deserve  additional  assistance. 
They  have  a  rich  culture;  they  are  very  re- 
sourceful. Some  of  our  best  artists  are  Indian 
people  and  more  should  be  done  to  help  them 
upgrade  themselves.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
Justice  Hartt,  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
native  people  at  heart,  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  persons  to  do  this  work,  to  facilitate  the 


tripartite  process  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide mediation  wherever  there  is  a  need. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  East  mentioned 
that  more  money  should  be  spent.  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  a  question  of  more  money,  because 
it  would  be  very  surprising  to  find  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  being  spent  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  provincial  government. 
It  comes  to  a  fair  amount  of  money  per 
capita,  so  it  is  not  a  question  of  more  money. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  of  better  allocation 
of  the  resources  and  really  trying  to  help 
them,  especially  those  who  live  in  remote 
areas.  Tourism,  for  instance,  has  a  great 
potential  and  more  could  be  done  there. 

I  agree  that  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  has  a  very  good  recommendation, 
that  a  select  committee  comprised  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  parties  should  be  estab- 
lished. I  think  some  good  could  come  out  of 
it  because  I  know  that  every  member  of  this 
House  has  the  interest  of  the  native  people 
at  heart.  Just  what  should  be  done  is  very 
difficult,  but  I  think  by  getting  together,  by 
visiting  the  native  people,  we  will  be  able 
to  understand  their  problems  and  to  assist 
them. 

Again,  the  amount  of  money  being  asked 
for  is  only  one-third  of  the  total  budget  and 
it  is  to  establish  the  office  of  Justice  Patrick 
Hartt,  who  I  am  sure  will  do  excellent 
work  in  helping  the  native  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
the  minister,  but  before  I  do  that  may  I  just 
comment  briefly  on  the  minister's  last  ob- 
servation? 

Unwittingly,  that  observation  is  very  pro- 
vocative and  not  very  constructive— to  say 
that  per  capitawise  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  being  spent  by  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment on  Indians.  The  Indians  have  argued 
for  years  that  a  monstrous  proportion  of  that 
money  is  being  spent  on  the  bureaucracy 
and  a  small  percentage  of  it  gets  through 
in  terms  of  real  services  to  the  Indians. 

I  would  be  interested  sometime  in  the 
minister  or  somebody  trying  to  analyze  the 
expenditures  to  find  out  how  much  of  it  is 
going  to  the  bureaucracy,  because  if  there 
are  cost  benefits  here,  one  sometimes  won- 
ders whether  the  cost  benefit  isn't  for  the 
bureaucrats  rather  than  for  the  Indians  for 
whom  presumably  the  money  is  in  the  first 
instance  appropriated. 

However,  that  isn't  what  provoked  me  to 
rise.  Over  the  weekend  I  was  rather  in- 
trigued to  hear  a  news  story  in  one  of  the 
media  to  the  effect  that  among  the  constitu- 
tional changes  the  federal  government  is 
now    contemplating    is    the    transfer    of    all 
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Indian  matters  to  the  provincial  level  of 
government.  I  was  curious  to  know  whether 
the  minister  is  aware  of  this  consideration; 
and  if  he  is,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  have 
the  provinces  been  involved  up  to  this  point 
in  this  possible  transfer  of  Indian  affairs 
totally  to  the  provincial  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  first  matter,  the  honourable 
member  is  quite  right;  I  didn't  explain  my- 
self, it's  quite  true.  The  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  spent  is  mainly  on  the  bureauc- 
racy. I  am  told  there  may  be  1,000  federal 
civil  servants  administering  the  budget,  so 
it's  quite  true  the  amount  of  money  that 
goes  to  the  individual  Indian  is  certainly 
quite  small. 

With  reference  to  the  second  matter,  the 
federal  government  had  been  trying  to 
transfer  as  much  as  possible  to  the  provin- 
cial government;  however,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  change.  To  my  knowledge  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  present  position.  I 
read  the  weekend  papers  and  I  didn't  see 
it.  If  the  honourable  member  would  send  me 
a  copy  of  that  article,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  look  into  it,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
change  in  policy.  The  actual  policy  at  the 
present  time,  under  the  tripartite  council  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  is  to  try  to  sort  out,  to 
disentangle  this  huge  very  complex  area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  briefly:  I  have  noth- 
ing in  fact  to  give  the  minister.  I  think  I 
heard  it  on  the  electronic  media,  so  I  haven't 
even  got  a  copy  to  be  able  to  give  to  him. 
I  think  the  question  to  the  minister,  really, 
and  I  assume  he  has  already  answered  it, 
is  whether  the  switch  of  Indian  affairs  from 
federal  to  provincial  is  in  the  constitutional 
hopper  at  this  point;  rather  than  this  pressure 
for  a  piecemeal  transfer  of  Indian  affairs 
to  the  province,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
years? 

As  you  know,  at  both  levels  of  government 
there's  a  considerable  amount  of  considera- 
tion as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  trans- 
fer of  powers  once  we  get  to  stage  two  of 
the  constitutional  change  exercise  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
the  minister  and  I  assume  he  has  nothing  to 
offer  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  All  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  Indian  Act  is  under  review, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  at  this 
time. 

Vote  1701  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 

MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  FOOD 

On  vote  1802,  agricultural  production 
program;  item  4,  farm  income  stabilization. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  the  reason  for  the 
supplementary  estimates  this  year  on  the 
corn  stabilization  program. 

As  you  know,  we  passed  a  stabilization  bill 
in  this  House.  The  stabilization  commission 
was  into  operation  really  effectively  for  the 
1977  crop  year.  It  was  a  record  crop  year 
for  corn  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
number  of  producers  we  estimated  would  be 
into  the  program  was  exceeded;  and  of  course 
the  yields  anticipated  on  the  corn  crops 
across  the  province  were  exceeded.  Using  the 
formula  and  the  program  we  worked  out,  our 
stabilization  program  requires  a  total  gross 
payment  of  12  cents  a  bushel,  which  is 
$4.77  per  tonne.  The  producer  fee  is  four 
cents  per  bushel,  and  of  course  the  provincial 
fee  is  eight  cents  a  bushel.  When  this  is  all 
calculated  out,  and  we  are  estimating  very 
close  right  now,  the  total  costs  will  be  about 
$8.5  million.  We  estimated  a  little  over  $5.2 
million  in  our  budget,  and  the  payout  will 
amount  to  about  $8.5  million  to  the  11,000 
producers  of  this  province.  That's  why  we 
need  the  additional  funds  in  order  to  cover 
our  commitment  under  the  stabilization  com- 
mission and  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  never  too  concerned 
about  the  spending  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  when  we  consider  that  about 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  provincial  budget 
is  devoted  to  agriculture,  which  I  think  is 
really  a  crying  shame.  Certainly,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  up  and  object  to  any  kind  of  a 
supplementary  estimate  or  payments  being 
made  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Laughren:   Ag  reps  get  most  of  that. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  would  assume  from  your 
comments  the  farm  income  stabilization  pro- 
gram has  been  more  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  farmers  than  maybe  you  predicted. 
Could  the  minister  give  us  some  indication  as 
to  the  percentage  of  producers  who  are 
making  use  of  this  program? 

The  reason  I  ask  is  that,  as  one  goes  across 
the  country  and  talks  to  farmers,  they  think 
the  program  is  a  bit  of  a  farce.  I  know  a  lot 
of  them  did  not  make  application  for  corn 
stabilization  this  year  when  the  application 
forms  came  out,  particularly  when  you  are 
asking  for  something  like  $1,000  to  turn  into 
the  fund,  which  of  course  is  for  three  years. 
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When  the  farmers  sat  down  and  figured  out 
what  the  interest  on  that  investment  was  go- 
ing to  be  and  the  rest  of  it,  they  simply  de- 
cided it  wasn't  worthwhile  going  into. 

Would  the  minister  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
kind  of  response  he  is  getting  from  the 
farmers  to  this  stabilization  program,  which 
was  brought  into  effect  a  couple  of  years  ago? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  that.  There  are  around  20,000  to 
22,000  corn  producers  in  Ontario.  About  half 
of  these,  or  about  11,000  or  12,000,  are 
grain-corn  producers. 

The  member  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
first  year  of  the  program  was  the  1977  crop 
year,  which  finished  at  the  end  of  August 
1978.  In  the  first  year,  the  Farm  Income 
Stabilization  Commission,  which  runs  its  own 
show— it  is  very  independent  and  so  it  should 
be— came  forward  and  suggested  that  to  get 
the  program  started,  rather  than  working  on 
a  three-year  program,  because  it  had  just 
been  put  in  place,  it  would  work  on  a  one- 
year  basis  to  start  with.  Thus,  we  got  the 
11,000  producers. 

The  commission  has  been  working  very 
closely  over  the  past  years  with  various  com- 
modity boards;  it  has  had  meetings  with  many 
of  them.  There  are  three  different  groups  that 
have  joined  up  on  a  three-year  basis. 

I  agree  that,  on  a  three-year  basis,  if  a 
producer  wants  to— it  is  a  voluntary  program 
—he  can  get  involved  and  make  his  payment. 
For  every  dollar  he  puts  in  as  a  producer, 
there  is  a  potential  $2  back  if  there  is  a  pay- 
out from  the  province.  If  he  wants  to,  a 
producer  can  take  his  chances.  For  instance, 
the  cow-calf  program  is  a  five-year  program, 
and  this  year  the  vast  majority  of  the  farmers 
decided  they  were  going  to  take  their  chances 
and  not  get  into  the  program. 

Once  the  stabilization  commission  got  to 
talking  about  a  three-year  program— and  it 
did  get  into  a  three-year  program  this  year 
for  corn,  soybeans  and  white  beans— on  a 
stabilization  program  they  are  signed  up  for 
three  years.  There  aren't  as  many  producers 
there,  because  it  is  a  voluntary  thing;  if  an 
individual  farmer  wants  to  take  a  chance 
over  the  next  three  years  on  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  a  stabilization  payment  or  not, 
that  is  up  to  him.  I  think  that's  the  way  it 
should  be. 

There  are  not  as  many  on  a  three-year 
program,  nor  would  one  expect  as  many  on 
a  three-year  program,  because  they  must  sign 
up  for  three  years.  The  1977  crop  year  was 
a  heavy  crop  year  and  prices  were  down; 
there  will  be  a  federal  payment  for  the 
farmers  as  well  on  the  1977  calendar-year 
crop. 


I  am  saying  that  I  think  the  program,  as 
we  have  it  in  place,  is  going  to  work  very 
well  for  the  farmers.  There  are  always  those 
who  are  sceptical  of  any  new  program.  I 
could  go  back  over  the  history  of  crop  in- 
surance and  say  how  it  started  out  very 
slowly  and  how,  over  a  period'  of  years,  it  has 
become  a  very  acceptable  program  in  On- 
tario for  the  producers  of  this  province. 

Like  any  new  program,  it  was  well  ad- 
vertised this  time.  We  have  three  groups  in, 
and  we  hope  that  on  an  ongoing  basis  more 
will  come  in  during  the  coming  year,  and 
they  will  be  on  a  three-year  program.  It  will 
be  an  ongoing  three-year  phase. 

This  year,  as  the  member  knows,  the  price 
of  corn  so  far  has  been  a  little  better  than  it 
was  in  the  1977  crop  year.  A  good  deal  of 
the  corn  is  being  moved  out  when  it  is 
harvested;  although  we  are  getting  more  and 
more  on-farm  storage,  which  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, so  that  farmers  can  hold  back  and  feed 
the  market  as  it  is  needed. 

[4:15] 

I  am  confident  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  very  productive  program  here,  although  we 
are  having  discussions  with  Ottawa  regard- 
ing an  overall  change  in  their  legislation,  or 
a  change  in  their  stabilization  program.  We 
have  had  discussions  as  recently  as  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  when  I  was  in  Ottawa  with 
the  federal  and  provincial  ministers  to  dis- 
cuss a  stabilization  program  called  the  guar- 
anteed margin  approach.  There  are  ongoing 
dicussions  on  that  now  with  the  provinces. 
I  think  in  the  province  of  Ontario  we  have 
a  good  program.  It's  proven  itself  in  the  1977 
calendar  year  profit  for  the  farmers.  I  think 
as  time  goes  by  it  will  prove  itself  very 
beneficial  to  the  farmers  of  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald  I  don't  think  I  have  any- 
thing more  to  ask  really,  because  this  appro- 
priation is  rather  limited  in  terms  of  getting 
the  extra  money  to  be  able  to  meet  the  corn 
stabilization  proposal  for  t!he  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year,  which  is  only  three  more 
months.  I  must  say,  however,  I  was  rather 
taken  aback  at  the  frank  assertions  by  leading 
farmers  at  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture convention  with  regard  to  their  near 
total  bewilderment  in  trying  to  understand 
what  the  new  federal  program  is  going  to 
be  and  how  it  is  going  to  mesh  with  the 
provincial  programs. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  the  underlying 
policy  rather  than  the  specific  estimate  we've 
got  here,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  at  some 
point  soon  it  would  be  useful  for  all  con- 
cerned if  the  minister  could  make  a  state- 
ment with  regard  to  what  is  'happening.   I 
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think  Gordon  Hill  and  Frank  Wohl,  two  lead- 
ing people  from  the  federal  and  the  pro- 
vincial levels,  were  speaking  to  it  and  they 
both  asserted  at  the  end  of  their  statements, 
"If  you  understand  this  you're  a  little  bit 
better  than  I  am,"  including  Peter  Hannam, 
who  was  at  the  podium  at  that  point,  chair- 
ing the  meeting.  I  repeat  to  the  minister, 
some  time  soon,  early  in  the  new  year,  I 
think  it  would  be  useful  if  some  sort  of  a 
memorandum  of  the  state  of  negotiations  or 
the  state  of  the  offers,  and  specifically  how 
the  two  programs  are  going  to  mesh,  could 
be  made  available  to  members  of  the  House, 
and,  indeed,  if  there's  that  much  confusion 
out  among  farm  leaders  it  would  be  useful 
for  farmers  too. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  the  agriculture 
critic  for  the  New  Democratic  Party  makes 
a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  he  does? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due  occasionally.  Not  very  often.  I 
would  say  that  we  have  already  put  the 
wheels  in  motion  to  ask  the  federal  stabiliza- 
tion people  if  they  will  come  down  and 
meet  with  various  organizations  to  explain  the 
guaranteed  margin  approach.  I  tell  you,  it  is 
very  confusing.  I  have  one  example  worked 
out  here  which  would  take  me  half  an  hour 
to  explain  to  you.  I'm  saying,  in  effect,  that 
the  economists,  when  they  get  to  playing 
around  with  those  figures,  leave  me  thor- 
oughly confused.  The  bottom  line  is  what  I 
was  interested  in.  It  means  they'd  be  paying 
more  money  out  in  Ottawa  than  they  are  now. 
That  kind  of  intrigued  me. 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  we  have  already 
put  into  motion  asking  Ottawa  if  they  will 
come  down  and  explain  the  guaranteed  mar- 
gin approach  to  various  farm  organizations 
and  farm  groups,  because  it  is  complicated 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  We've  already 
asked  them  if  they  will  have  meetings  to 
come  down  and  explain  their  approach. 

I  have  a  lot  of  other  concerns  besides  the 
guaranteed  margin  approach  on  the  named 
commodities.  I'm  very  much  concerned  about 
the  regional  commodities  too  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  concerns  there  that  would 
have  to  be  ironed  out  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Riddell:   What  commodities? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  regional,  like  prov- 
incial commodities,  that  are  not  covered  under 
the  proposed  federal  stabilization  program. 
But  we  are  doing  just  that,  asking  them  to 
come  down  and  explain  it  to  the  various 
groups. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  one  final  point  if  I 
may.  If  it's  not  too  offensive  to  the  minister's 


concept  of  protocol  or  to  the  concept  of 
protocol  on  the  part  of  the  commodity  groups 
involved,  I  would  appreciate  knowing  when 
that  meeting  is  going  to  take  place.  If  they 
don't  object  to  the  Liberal  critic  and  myself 
sitting  in,  I'd  like  to  sort  out  the  confusion 
in  my  own  mind,  if  nowhere  else. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  be 
very  happy,  depending  on  which  group 
they're  meeting  with,  if  they're  prepared  to 
have  you  along  and  would  like  to  have  you 
there,  I  would  have  no  objection  at  all  my- 
self. Whether  it's  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture  or  the  commodity  groups  or 
whoever  is  involved,  I  have  no  objection  to 
you  sitting  in  at  all.  I  think  it's  a  great  idea. 
It's  very  educational.  I  know  it  was  for  me 
when   I   went   through  it   the   first  time. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  My  colleague  from  Huron- 
Middlesex  asked  how  many  participated  in 
the  1978  crop  year.  I  don't  think  the  minister 
indicated  how  many  there  were.  What  hap- 
pens to  those  funds  that  have  been  paid  in, 
say,  in  1978?  Are  they  held  as  a  carryover 
for  next  year?  Just  how  does  that  system 
work?  Thirdly,  has  there  been  any  announce- 
ment in  the  1977  crop  year  for  wheat  payout? 
Has  that  been  established  yet? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  far  as  wheat  payout 
is  concerned,  the  Ontario  Wheat  Producers 
Marketing  Board  was  not  involved  in  the 
stabilization  program  in  1977,  so  there  would 
be  no  payout  under  this  bill.  It's  a  producer- 
participating  program,  so  there  was  no  payout. 
Let's  make  sure  we  keep  the  confusion  sorted 
out.  You're  maybe  talking  about  the  federal 
program.  As  far  as  the  provincial  program  is 
concerned,  there  was  no  program  in  place. 

I  mentioned  there  were  three  programs  put 
in  place  in  the  1978  year— corn,  soya  beans 
and  white  beans.  Other  groups  are  coming 
forward  and  having  ongoing  discussions  with 
the  Farm  Income  Stabilization  Commission 
of  Ontario  now. 

You  asked  me  how  many  were  joined  up 
in  1978  under  the  corn  plan;  I  think  that's 
what  you  asked.  The  answer  is  somewhere 
between  3,000  and  5,000.  I'm  not  sure  of 
the  exact  number  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Out  of  how  many  producers 
-12,000? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That  many  joined  out 
of  about  11,000  grain  producers,  yes.  They're 
into  a  voluntary  three-year  program. 

The  other  question  you  asked  me  was  what 
happens  to  the  funds  they  pay  in.  Each 
commodity  will  be  kept  in  a  separate  account; 
so  the  corn  people  won't  be  paying  for 
stabilization,  it  will  be  kept  in  separate 
accounts. 
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Mr.  Riddell:  Assuming  there  won't  be  a 
payout  in  a  period  of  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  what  happens  to  the  producers'  part 
of  the  payment  to  the  program?  It  seems  to 
me  there  was  some  indication  they  would  get 
that  back  over  a  period  of  five  years.  Am 
I  right? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  A  lot  depends  on 
whether  there's  a  payout  or  not  at  the  end 
of  a  three-year  period.  For  those  who  came 
in  the  first  year  there  is  some  arrangement 
made  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  premiums  for  them. 
I  think  through  the  farm  income  stabilization 
commission  each  three-year  period  would  be 
dealt  with  on  a  commodity  basis,  I  think 
that's  exactly  how  it  works. 

Vote  1502  agreed  to. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY  OF  ENERGY 

On  vote  1906,  energy  supply  program; 
item  1,  Ontario  Energy  Corporation  ad- 
ministration: 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  amount  requested  here 
is  for  the  Ontario  Energy  Board,  which  in 
turn  would  be  advancing  this  further  amount 
to  Syncrude. 

At  'the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the 
estimates  were  drawn  together,  we  had  an 
anticipated  total  investment  in  Syncrude 
this  year  of  $24.8  million,  which  would  be 
offset  by  estimated  revenue  from  Syncrude 
of  $12.7  million,  for  a  net  of  $12.1  million; 
and  an  investment  in  Polar  Gas  of  $2.5 
million.  We  had  anticipated  a  total  in  this 
part  of  the  vote  of  $14.6  million. 

A  delay  in  Syncrude's  startup,  slightly 
higher  cost  estimates  and  lower  revenue 
forecasts,  results  in  this  request  which  we 
had  taken  to  Management  Board  in  Septem- 
ber for  an  additional  loan  of  $6.5  million, 
which  will  bring  the  total  for  this  year  to 
$21.1  million. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  wonder  what  accounted  for 
an  unexpected  delay  that  would  cost  Ontario 
$6.5  million?  I  wonder,  too,  seeing  as  we  are 
in  for  five  per  cent  on  this  program,  does 
that  mean  that  the  $6.5  million  represents 
five  per  cent  of  an  overall  deficit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  give  you  a  nice  firm 
answer,  yes  and  no. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That  is  about  your  batting 
average. 

We  are  in  for  five  per  cent  of  the  current 
operation  and  get  five  per  cent  of  the  revenue. 
I  can't  say  whether  all  the  figures  have  been 
allocated  as  far  as  any  overexpenditures  are 
concerned  because,  of  course,  the  year  isn't 


over  yet,  and  neither  has  all  the  revenue  for 
the  year  come  in  so  there  may  well  be  some 
final  adjustment,  but  I  would  say  that  basi- 
cally the  member  would  be  close. 

The  delay  in  the  commencement  of  produc- 
tion from  May  until  July  resulted  in  un- 
expected costs  for  plant  fixup  and  preproduc- 
tion  operating  expenses.  There  was  a  fire  in 
one  part  of  the  operation  in,  as  I  recall,  the 
end  of  August  or  early  September.  The  de- 
cision to  shut  down  train  number  one  coker 
had  a  bearing  on  this.  Then,  since  the  time 
our  estimates  were  put  together,  when  we 
didn't  know  the  actual  shipping  costs  of  the 
crude  applicable  to  Syncrude,  we  now  have 
a  firmer  estimate  and  that  is  part  of  the  addi- 
tional cost.  The  revenue  receipts,  of  course, 
were  less  because  production  did  not  start 
when  we  had  anticipated. 

There  is  one  other  small  but  significant 
matter.  That  is,  the  actual  receipt  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  each  of  the  shareholders  from  the 
sale  of  the  crude  has  been  delayed  about  a 
month.  As  the  honourable  member  is  aware, 
the  Alberta  Petroleum  Marketing  Commis- 
sion is  the  agent  which  markets  Ontario's 
crude  for  us  and  they  are  forwarding  money 
about  a  month  later  than  we  had  originally 
anticipated,  so  there  has  been  a  slight  slowup 
in  the  cash  flow. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Is  the  decision  to  delay  pay- 
ment by  a  month  a  unilateral  decision  that 
can  be  taken  without  some  kind  of  prior 
arrangement  with  this  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  My  understanding  is  that 
there  may  have  been  a  misunderstanding  on 
our  part  as  to  how  long  it  was  going  to  take 
for  the  money  to  be  collected  by  them  and 
then  passed  along  to  us. 

Vote  1906  agreed  to. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 

MINISTRY  OF  COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES 

On  vote  2703,  college  and  adult  education 
support  program;  item  1,  support  for  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  and  other 
organizations: 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities (Miss  Stephenson),  who  is  attending 
a  meeting  of  provincial  ministers,  I  would  like 
to  explain  that  the  reason  for  these  supple- 
mentary estimates  is— 

Mr.  Laughren:  She  has  to  buy  a  new  com- 
puter. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  —that  at  estimates 
time  last  year  it  was  unclear  how  much 
money  would  be  transferred  from  the  federal 
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government  in  aid  of  apprenticeship  training 
and  adult  training  in  the  CAATS  and  other  or- 
ganizations. The  original  estimate  was  $65.1 
million.  This  amount  was  increased  by  $14 
million  following  the  printing  of  the  estimates. 
It  now  appears  that  only  $10  million  of  the 
$14  million  will  be  used,  thus,  the  supple- 
mentary estimate  is  for  $10  million. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Chairman,  111  just  be  very 
brief.  I  find  it  kind  of  incredible  that  while 
there  is  $14  million  available,  the  ministry  at 
this  point  in  time  is  only  using  $10  million 
of  it  in  apprenticeship  and  manpower  training 
when  we  know,  in  Ontario,  how  desperately 
we  need  more  skilled  tradesmen. 

Also,  I  find  it  incredible  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  unemployment  rate  in  this 
province  is  12.3  per  cent  for  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  this  money  should  have  been 
directed  into  that  field  so  that  more  retraining 
and  upgrading  could  be  available  to  these 
people  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  economy  in 
this  province  rather  than  having  to  become 
very  frustrated  as  unemployed  young  people. 
We  all  know  the  consequences  of  the  high 
unemployment  rate  for  our  young  people, 
and  I  think  society  will  in  the  next  number  of 
years  fully  realize  the  consequences  and  fully 
feel  the  impact. 

[4:30] 

I  am  especially  concerned  because  in  my 
home  area  of  Windsor,  where  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  going  to  be  expanding,  there  is 
a  tremendous  need  for  new  skilled  tradesmen 
and,  by  1981,  as  I  mentioned  in  question 
period,  there  will  be  a  need  for  well  over 
1,000  new  skilled  tradesmen.  In  talking  with 
St.  Clair  College  officials,  they  tell  me  their 
budget  has  been  so  tight  in  the  area  of  man- 
power retraining,  apprenticeship,  et  cetera, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  expand  and 
will  not  be  able  to  expand  to  meet  the  need. 

What  that  means  is  that  in  the  next  few 
years  in  Windsor  we  will  have  to  import 
workers  either  from  the  United  States  or 
from  Europe  to  meet  the  need.  While  the 
provincial  government  kicked  in  $28  million 
and  the  federal  government  $40  million  to 
give  to  Ford,  the  jobs  won't  even  all  come 
to  people  in  Ontario.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  bring  people  in  from  outside  the  country 
because  there  has  been  a  lack  of  planning  on 
the  part  of  this  government. 

It  is  simply  revolting  to  me  that  we  put 
that  kind  of  money  into  Ford  and  we  are  not 
even  going  to  get  the  full  benefit.  If  the 
government  had  planned  properly,  I  would 
think  that  this  money  could  have  been  used 


in  areas  like  St.  Clair  College.  I  also  feel 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  train  some  people,  but  the  present 
government  hasn't  seen  fit  even  to  talk  with 
Ford  in  any  substantial  way  to  force  them 
to  train  some  skilled  tradesmen  so  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  don't  have  to  pick  up 
further  costs  associated  with  that  plant. 

What  I  am  saying  is  there  was  $14  million 
more  available  but  the  province  saw  fit  only 
to  use  $10  million  of  it.  The  need  was  there. 
We  could  have  used  the  full  $14  million.  I 
am  very  disappointed  that  with  the  lack  of 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  government  cer- 
tain needs  are  not  going  to  be  met,  although 
the  money  was  available  in  this  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
the  $4  million  that  appears  to  'be  unspent,  $2 
million  was  diverted  to  the  Canada  Man- 
power industrial  training  program,  which 
would,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  mem- 
ber, leave  a  balance  of  $2  million  instead  of 
$4  million.  The  honourable  member  might 
well  want  to  discuss  this  with  the  minister 
at  his  convenience. 

I  would,  however,  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  that  there  just  aren't  enough 
people  coming  forward  to  take  up  that  total 
amount. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
minister  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Wind- 
sor-Riverside who  makes  an  excellent  point, 
and  I  hope  the  minister  will  talk  to  his  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

What  my  colleague  from  Windsor-Riverside 
said,  and  he  said  it  extremely  well,  is  that 
it  isn't  as  though  the  private  sector  was 
demanding  skills  and  there  were  not  people 
to  go  into  the  programs  and  learn  these 
skills,  and  it  is  not  as  though  there  were 
people  who  wanted  the  skills,  but  there  is 
nobody  to  take  them  in  the  private  sector. 
We  have  both  parts  of  the  equation  scream- 
ing for  help.  We  have  people  who  want  to 
be  trained  and  want  well-paying  skilled  jobs 
and  we  have  people  who  need  these  skills. 
It  is  a  very  simple  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
join  the  two  together,  but  you  don't  seem 
to  be  willing  to  move  on  it. 

Your  commitment  to  manpower  programs 
is  tepid,  to  say  the  best.  One  of  the  problems 
with  manpower  is  that  there  is  a  split  juris- 
diction. The  federal  government  has  some 
responsibility  for  it,  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  some  responsibility  for  it,  which  we 
certainly  should  have  because  we  pay  a  lot  of 
the  costs  attendant  with  unemployment,  et 
cetera,  and  we  have  an  obligation  and  a  re- 
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sponsi'bility  there.  But  this  government  has 
always  held  back  from  getting  involved  in 
manpower  programs  at  the  community  col- 
leges. I  guess  it  is  because  of  the  split  juris- 
diction. I  don't  know. 

I  think  the  day  has  come  when  we  should 
say,  as  we  have  done  in  other  areas,  that  we 
can't  leave  it  up  to  the  federal  government. 
They  are  not  doing  the  job.  I  suspect  the 
minister  would  agree  with  me.  The  federal 
government  simply  is  not  doing  a  job  in  terms 
of  manpower  programs.  It  has  to  be  co-ordi- 
nated with  some  kind  of  economic  or  industrial 
strategy  that  you  have  for  your  jurisdiction. 
You  can't  be  in  isolation  or  you  would  end 
up  training  people  in  things  for  which  there 
were  no  job  opportunities.  That  is  why  the 
province,  which  is  more  and  more  getting  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  thinking,  or  at  least  is 
making  noises  that  it  is  getting  involved,  has 
to  move  more  aggressively  into  the  whole  area 
of  manpower  programming.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Windsor-Riverside  that  it  is 
shameful  that  you  are  not  putting  the  re- 
sources that  are  available  to  you  into  this 
program. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  don't  pretend  to  know  all 
that  much  about  these  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  I'm  not  too  sure  I'm  talking  to 
the  right  minister  about  it. 

But  one  of  the  concerns  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  from  the  technical 
directors  of  secondary  schools  in  particular, 
is  that  the  small  business  person  or  business- 
man goes  along  with  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram and  makes  his  contribution.  Then,  after 
the  person  is  trained,  the  large  corporation 
comes  along  and  grabs  that  fellow  away  be- 
cause it  is  able  to  offer  a  higher  salary- 
Mr.  Cooke:  That's  what  is  happening  in 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —but  it  in  no  way  contributes 
to  the  apprenticeship  program.  It  is  a  con- 
cern and  I  don't  know  really  what  can  be 
done  about  it.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  small 
businessman  is  not  going  to  continue  to 
embark  on  this  program  if,  after  he  gets  the 
person  trained,  he  is  grabbed  right  from 
under  his  feet-he  or  she;  I  should  use  both 
sexes— and  goes  to  these  larger  corporations. 

Could  you  comment  on  this  concern?  I 
trust  it  is  a  genuine  concern  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  minister  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  think  that's  a  gen- 
uine concern.  Of  course,  it's  very  difficult  to 
restrict  the  mobility  of  the  people  who  are 
trained.  I  just  don't  know  how  you  would 
propose  to  do  that. 

Vote  2703  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 

MINISTRY  OF  CULTURE 

AND  RECREATION 

On  vote  2908,  Wintario  program: 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sup- 
plementary request  for  $34  million  is  essen- 
tially a  cash  flow  problem,  more  so  than 
some  unanticipated  changes  in  the  program. 
As  we  know,  Wintario  funds  are  based  on 
matching  with  projects  and,  because  there 
are  at  any  given  time  several  thousand  pro- 
jects being  processed,  large  and  small,  it's 
really  very  difficult  to  forecast  with  any 
great  precision  and  accuracy  how  much 
funds  really  are  required  in  any  given  fiscal 
year. 

One  need  only  think  of  what's  taking 
place  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  these 
days  where  we  are  ready  to  match  funds 
and  where  fund-raising  is  going  ahead.  No- 
body really  could  have  predicted  nine 
months  ago  how  far  they  were  going  to 
move  in  this  fiscal  year  in  terms  of  fund- 
raising  success  or  failure.  We're  going  into 
the  ROM  with  about  $10  million  and  into 
the  new  Massey  Hall  with  another  possible 
$10  million.  Again,  nobody  could  have  pre- 
dicted with  accuracy  just  how  much  would 
have  been  required  this  year.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  other  small  and  large  projects  across 
the  province  whose  promoters  are  working  on 
their  fund-raising  efforts  and  who  are  de- 
veloping their  plans.  We  never  really  know 
how  rapidly  these  plans  are  going  to  be 
ready  and  when  they  will  be  seeking  match- 
ing funds. 

One  thing  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House 
know  is  that  when  these  projects  are  ready 
and  have  advanced  to  the  point  where  they 
are  eligible  for  Wintario  grants,  they  want 
their  money  and  they  want  it  fast.  If  they 
don't  get  it,  they'll  call  their  local  MPP 
who,  in  turn,  raises  hell  with  the  minister, 
and  that's  it.  We  all  have  got  into  that  kind 
of  situation. 

Certainly  we  don't  ever  want  to  delay  the 
grants,  once  they  have  met  all  their  commit- 
ments, and  once  they  have  met  all  their 
requirements.  We  don't  delay  it  at  all 
because,  as  we've  occasionally  heard  here, 
even  in  the  last  few  weeks,  if  Wintario 
does  delay  and  if  they  have  borrowed  money, 
they  can  incur  very  substantial  carrying 
charges.  So  the  idea  is  when  a  local  group 
somewhere  has  a  project  ready  for  funds  and 
has  met  all  the  requirements,  in  fact  the 
money  should  be  there.  Because  we  are 
committed  to  that,  it  is  really  hard  to  know 
precisely  how  much  is  required  in  any 
given  year. 
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So  I  guess,  in  one  sense,  the  fact  that  we 
have  got  to  come  back  and  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional $34  million  this  year,  could  be  inter- 
preted as  something  of  a  success  rather  than 
bad  planning. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  I 
should  really  stress  that  this  supplementary 
request  is  not  an  indication  that  Wintario 
spending  has  now  outstripped  its  aggregate 
funds.  We  are  not  here  because  we  have  run 
out  of  Wintario  funds;  not  at  all. 

As  I  stated  in  the  House  several  weeks  ago, 
since  Wintario  started  in  May  1975  some 
$216  million  revenue  has  come  in.  Out  of 
that  we  have  spent  $139  million,  leaving 
some  $77  million.  We  indicated  at  that  time 
the  $77  million  was  also  committed  but, 
obviously,  it  has  n6t  been  spent. 

Really,  what  we  are  doing  here  in  request- 
ing the  $34  million  supplementary  is  to  meet 
some  of  the  $77  million  that  is  still  there. 
So  really  it  is  certainly  not  a  question  of 
Wintario  running  out  of  funds  and  wanting 
to  dip  into  tax  revenue— not  at  all. 

That's  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  always  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  put 
some  pressure  on  the  minister  of  fun  and 
games  and  hope  that  he  might  also  take  an- 
other look  at  the  criteria  and  put  some  real, 
responsible  priorities  on  this  Wintario  spend- 
ing. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  as  we  relate  to  this 
particular  transfer  I  have  a  question  he  may 
answer  concerning  Wintario  funds.  It  has  to 
do  with  a  Wintario  grant  that  was  given 
some  time  ago  to  the  terrorist  magazine, 
Strike.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  it  at  the  time. 

The  then  minister  was  under  the  gun  and 
a  great  deal  of  heat  was  put  on  him  to  find 
out  what  we  were  doing  in  even  considering 
such  an  involvement.  But  the  fact  remains 
there  was  money  given— I  think  federally,  was 
there  not?— to  that  publication,  as  well  as 
Wintario  funds? 

Now  I  am  asking  the  new  minister.  I  am 
suggesting— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  wasn't  any 
Wintario  money  to  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  No,  it  didn't  go  into  the  maga- 
zine, just  into  the  group  that  published  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  They  were  tenants  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  point  that  I  want  to  make 
is  I  think  that  property  has  been  sold.  I 
wonder  if  the  minister  is  aware  of  that.  I  am 
wondering,  if  that  is  the  case,  whether  there 
has  been  return  of  the  funds  that  were  given 


to  the  public  purse.  That  is  one  of  my  con- 
cerns. 

The  other  concern  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Wintario  funds.  I  don't  imagine  you 
would  ever  take  credit  for  giving  money 
away.  I  don't  think  we'll  ever  have  any 
problem  with  that.  But  in  the  moneys  we  are 
talking  about  in  the  supplementary  estimates 
here  as  they  relate  to  funding  and  matching 
funds  and  such,  now  that  you  are  making  a 
province-wide  survey  of  the  grants,  are  you 
in  fact  considering  any  new  criteria  that 
might  in  some  way  change  the  granting  of 
Wintario  funds,  and  also,  in  lieu  of  what  you 
had  considered  at  one  time  with  a  five  per 
cent  involvement  of  the  locally  elected  mem- 
bers of  city  council,  if  you  would  share  with 
the  House  whether  you  might  have  some 
involvement  of  local  people  in  some  assess- 
ment of  requests  from  Wintario  and  the 
expenditure  within  those  communities. 
[4:45] 

I  wonder  if  now  would  be  the  time  to  do 
that,  to  bring  some  facet  of  responsibility 
into  the  picture,  more  so  because  of  the 
change  of  the  whole  fiscal  picture  in  the 
province.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Minister,  if  you 
would  like  to  comment  on  those  few  remarks 
on  this  transfer.  Having  failed  to  budge  the 
former  minister  from  his  set  criteria— as  I 
explained  it,  the  easy  come,  easy  go  prin- 
ciple—hopefully, Mr.  Minister,  I  may  call  on 
you  to  change  their  criteria  to  some  degree 
so  that  transfers  of  these  funds  will  have  some 
part  of  it  appropriated  to  some  of  the  needy 
areas  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  mean  after  all  that 
time,  I  haven't  convinced  you  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
want  me  to  comment  first  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It's  within  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  First  of  all,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  grants  to  the  magazine  Strike.  I 
think  the  question  was  asked  whether  the 
property  that  that  group  had  acquired  has 
since  been  purchased  and,  if  so,  whether  we 
have  had  our  grant  returned. 

I  frankly  cannot  answer  with  precision  on 
that,  but  I  will  certainly  promise  to  inform 
the  House  and  the  member  as  to  just  where 
that  particular  case  rests.  I  do  know,  of 
course,  and  I  guess  everybody  here  does,  that 
the  grant  was  a  very,  very  small  amount.  I 
think  it  was  several  hundred  or  maybe  a 
thousand  dollars.  It  certainly  wouldn't  appre- 
ciably affect  our  consideration  of  a  $34 
million  supplementary  request. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Every  little  bit  helps. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Every  bit  helps,  I  agree. 
But  certainly  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  that. 

On  the  point  of  new  criteria  and  priorities, 
as  I  tried  to  stress  in  our  statement  to  the 
House  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  now  frozen  applications  for  capital 
projects,  are  now  undertaking  an  inventory 
of  needs,  and  will,  on  the  basis  of  that, 
establish  new  priorities  and  new  criteria,  I 
think  we  are  moving  into  that  with  a  rather 
open  mind. 

Because  the  Wintario  requests  have  mush- 
roomed to  the  point  where  they  now  double 
our  anticipated  revenue,  for  that  reason 
alone  it  seems  to  be  essential  that  we  attempt 
to  try  to  establish  some  tighter  scale  of 
priorities  than  has  been  the  case  up  to  now. 
We  have  to  really  determine  just  where  best 
we  can  spend  the  money,  keeping  in  mind 
of  course  that  Wintario  operates  under  the 
Ontario  Lottery  Corporation  Act  which  does 
designate  the  revenue  being  spent  for  culture, 
recreation  and  sports. 

As  we  look  at  the  criteria,  the  priorities 
and  our  modus  operandi,  we  will  no  doubt 
be  looking  at  this  question  as  to  whether  we 
would  make  it  a  condition  of  a  grant  that 
the  local  municipality  would  have  to  give  at 
least  five  per  cent  of  locally  generated  tax 
funds  to  a  project  before  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  match  it.  As  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  probably  recalls,  at  one  time  we  had 
almost  implemented  that  as  a  policy,  on  the 
basis  that  that  was  after  all  one  guarantee 
that  a  Wintario  project  did  have  local  sup- 
port, had  wide  community  acceptance. 
Obviously,  if  the  locally  elected  officials 
weren't  ready  to  give  money  to  it,  the 
chances  are  the  project  didn't  have  wide- 
spread support.  Conversely,  if  they  did  give 
a  grant,  that  indicated  some  local  need  and 
some  local  priorities. 

However,  as  members  here  will  recall,  by 
applying  that  five  per  cent  requirement  it 
would  have  in  fact  given  a  de  facto  veto 
power  for  any  Wintario  project  to  the  local 
municipal  government.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  feeling,  I  think  on  both  sides  of  this 
House,  that  we  should  really  think  twice  and 
perhaps  three  times  before  giving  that  kind 
of  authority  to  a  local  government.  It  could 
easily  have  ruled  out  some  voluntary  agencies 
and  some  citizens'  organizations  which  met 
every  other  requirement  but  couldn't  get  a 
five  per  cent  grant  from  locally  generated 
tax  money. 

Anyway,  it  is  an  open  question.  We'll  look 
at  that.  I  hope  that  answers  some  of  the 
questions  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
raised. 


Ms.  Bryden:  Since  the  minister  has  given 
good  reasons  why  they  should  not  require 
the  municipalities  to  put  up  a  percentage 
of  the  grant  for  local  projects,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  has  he  considered  the  opposite 
route  of  providing  a  portion  of  Wintario 
funds  to  municipalities  to  make  the  grants 
on  their  own? 

This  has  been  suggested  before,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  means  of  saving  on  administrative 
costs,  for  one  thing.  All  these  very  small 
grants  the  provincial  ministry  processes  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  processing.  If 
instead  a  percentage  of  Wintario  proceeds 
were  given  to  the  municipalities  to  dispense 
there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  ministry,  and  per- 
haps more  of  the  money  would  get  to  the 
individuals  or  groups  and  organizations  con- 
cerned. It  would  also  make  it  possible  for 
the  municipalities  to  assist  community  or- 
ganizations, perhaps,  if  the  legislation  was 
extended  beyond  the  culture  and  recreational 
field  to  community  organizations  such  as 
women's  assistance  bodies  like  Nellie's  and 
other  support  services  for  keeping  senior 
citizens  in  their  homes,  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

You  may  say  we  are  running  out  of  money 
with  the  present  grants,  but  the  thing  is  that 
if  the  minister  was  prepared  to  consider 
changing  his  criteria  so  that  grants  to  private 
clubs  were  eliminated  completely  he  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  additional  money  to 
dispense  to  the  kind  of  community  organiza- 
tions I  am  mentioning,  and  could  perhaps 
extend  the  criteria  in  that  case. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister,  has  he 
considered  giving  the  municipalities  a  per- 
centage of  the  proceeds  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  municipalities  do  not  have  the  right 
to  operate  lotteries?  The  federal  government 
does;  the  provincial  government  does;  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  municipalities  should 
have  a  piece  of  the  action,  too.  Either  we 
start  a  new  municipal  lottery  or  we  give 
them  a  piece  of  the  proceeds  and  let  them 
distribute  it.  They  are  much  more  aware  of 
local  needs  and  can  perhaps  see  that  the 
money  does  get  to  the  people  who  really 
need  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Again,  I  would  say  in 
response  to  the  observations  made  by  the 
member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  that  we  will 
not  rule  that  out.  We  will  not  say  a  priori, 
"No,  we  are  not  going  to  consider  that  as 
a  possibility,"  the  possibility  of  providing 
funds  to  municipalities. 

I  think  I  could  anticipate  a  number  of 
problems  with  that— this  is  really  off  the  top 
of  my  head.  In  a  sense,  I  suppose,  one  could 
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expect  that  some  of  the  administration  we 
are  carrying  on— and  it  is  really  very  small- 
would  immediately  have  to  be  transferred  to 
the  municipalities.  They  would  have  to  set 
up  almost  a  parallel  organization  looking  at 
the  business  of  who  gets  and  who  doesn't 
get  grants. 

I  wouldn't  rule  it  out  not  at  all.  As  I 
indicated  in  the  House  some  weeks  ago,  our 
consultants  and  our  team  that  will  be  look- 
ing at  the  inventory  and  setting  up  new  cri- 
teria will  be  consulting  with  members  of  this 
House  as  well  as  with  locally  elected  officials. 
If  there  seems  to  be  a  real  groundswell  for 
this  kind  of  change,  which  would  be  really 
a  substantial  change  in  Wintario,  so  be  it. 

Regarding  the  other  thing,  about  grants  to 
private  clubs,  I  know  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  comment,  and  some  of  it  of  rather  a 
critical  nature,  about  the  grants  to  private 
clubs.  But  I  think  I  should  say,  as  has  prob- 
ably been  said  before  by  my  predecessor  here 
that  where  grants  have  gone  to  private  clubs, 
they  have  been  made  on  the  stipulation  that 
those  clubs,  on  a  pro  rata  basis  with  the 
size  of  the  grant,  would  have  to  open  up  their 
facilities  to  the  general  public.  We  have  kept 
a  pretty  close  eye  on  that.  Maybe  it  hasn't 
worked  100  per  cent  in  all  cases,  but  certainly 
that  has  been  the  intent  and  that  has  been  the 
practice. 

Under  the  new  criteria  and  the  new  priori- 
ties, if  there  really  was  any  kind  of  concern 
that  private  clubs  were  unduly  acquiring 
Wintario  aid,  I  would  suspect  that  that  would 
be  one  place  that  we  would  certainly  take  a 
very  cold,  fish-eyed  look  at  and  stop  it.  I 
don't  think  anybody  here  feels  that  any 
Wintario  funds  should  go  to  restricted-mem- 
bership private  clubs.  That's  not  what  Win- 
tario is  there  for,  and  we  certainly  will  give 
that  one  a  good,  hard  look. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Is  the  minister  prepared  to 
table  the  terms  of  access  for  each  private  club 
that  has  been  granted  a  Wintario  grant?  Also, 
what  sort  of  monitoring  does  he  do  to  see 
whether  these  terms  are  being  observed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  will  certainly  try  to  pro- 
vide this  information  if  it's  available.  I  suspect 
that  before  the  grant  was  finalized  there 
would  have  'been  some  pretty  specific  commit- 
ment to  this.  If  there  were  additional  rules, 
regulations  and  procedures  that  the  club  was 
required  to  undertake,  or  did  undertake  in 
writing,  I  think  surely  we  can  provide  that 
kind  of  information  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Young:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  to 
clearify  the  situation  here.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  on  whether  this  $34  million  is  a  transfer 
from  the  provincial  Treasury  to  the  Wintario 


treasury.  Is  this  what  this  means,  a  permanent 
transfer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Perhaps  that  question 
ought  to  be  redirected  to  the  Treasurer,  who 
I  see  is  here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You're  getting  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  honourable  member 
has  answered  the  question,  but  what  I  know 
and  what  I'm  interested  in  is  that,  when  we 
have  to  meet  a  commitment  to  make  a  pay- 
ment, those  funds  are  available.  With  this 
$34-million  allocation— and  the  Treasurer  can 
fill  us  in  if  the  member  wants  him  to,  I 
suppose,  or  if  he  cares  to  answer— just  what 
the  mechanics  of  the  bookkeeping  are  in 
Treasury  or  Management  Board,  I  don't 
know.  All  I  know  is  that,  by  asking  for  this 
supplementary  amount,  and  if  the  members 
agree  that  we  should  have  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  be  able,  as  heretofore,  to  make 
our  payments  to  individual  projects  as  and 
when  we're  required  and  requested  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Typical  Tory  way  of  han- 
dling public  money. 

Mr.  Young:  I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer 
would  clarify  this  matter  because,  when  Win- 
tario was  set  up,  it  was  to  assist  in  supplying 
funds  for  various  purposes  in  the  province, 
and  it  was  to  do  so  on  an  independent  basis. 
Perhaps  the  Treasurer  could  clarify  whether 
this  is  a  gift  to  Wintario  from  the  provincial 
Treasury. 
[5:00] 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  more  appropriate  place 
would  be  the  estimates  of  Treasury  and 
Economics,  but  if  the  committee  agrees— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Perhaps  I  can  be  one  of 
the  government  speakers  on  this  matter. 
Wintario  has  turned  its  money  over  each 
year  to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund,  as  I 
understand  it.  In  effect,  we  have  kept  a  run- 
ning balance  as  to  the  surplus.  As  you  know, 
in  the  first  few  years  the  money  came  in 
faster  than  the  commitments.  As  time  goes 
on,  and  particularly  as  competition  appears 
in  the  lotteries  and  demands  for  Wintario 
funds  become  more  common  because  of 
people's  familiarity  with  it,  we're  getting  to 
a  point  where  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
flow  this  extra  money  that  has  been  collected 
in  the  past  for  Wintario.  It  isn't  kept  in  a 
separate  bank  account— I  think  that's  the 
problem  people  have,  but  we  have  a  record 
of  how  much  we  "owe"  to  Wintario  and 
we're  flowing  money.  It's  properly  collected. 
It's  not  coming  out  of  my  extra  money  in 
any  real  sense.  It  would  have  been  spent  by 
Wintario  at  some  time  or  other  and  it's  being 
spent  in  this  year. 
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Mr.  Young:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  simply  means  a  transfer  of  Wintario 
money  held  in  trust  by  the  Treasurer  into 
the  Wintario  fund? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  effect,  yes. 

Mr.  Young:  What  do  you  mean  by  "in 
effect"? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  don't  know  the  answer. 
You  told  us  you  didn't  know  already. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  words  "in  trust"  are 
poor  words.  We  made  a  commitment,  and  I 
believe  the  act  requires  us,  to  use  the  net 
profits  of  the  corporation  for  certain  stated 
purposes— culture  and  recreation,  as  I  recall. 
Those  profits  have  accrued  and  we  have  a 
bookkeeping  entry  that  says  they  are  so  much. 
These  are  35  million  of  those  dollars. 

Mr.  Young:  Could  the  minister  or  Treaurer 
tell  us  how  much  now  is  held  in  trust  for 
Wintario  in  the  Treasury  of  the  province? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  pretty  hard  to 
estimate  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  have  a 
figure  that  I  think  is  correct  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It's  about  $65  million  to  $70  million, 
effective  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Young:  So  this  is  a  transfer  from  that 
fund  into  Wintario  and  you  still  have  a  credit 
in  your  department  for  the  minister? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Perhaps  I  could  clarify 
that  slightly. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  doubt  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  I  indicated  earlier  on, 

we  have  received  $216  million  from  Wintario 

since    its    inception.    We    have    spent    $139 

million- 
Mr.  Laughren:  It's  the  pea  under  the  shell. 

It's  the  old  shell  game. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —so  presumably  there's  a 

balance  of   something  like   $77   million,   but 

today  we're  asking  for  $34  million  to  carry 

on. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  not  even  a  pea  under 
the  shell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Under  no  circumstances 
are  we  asking  anybody  here  to  dip  into  tax- 
generated  revenue,  not  at  all.  In  fact,  there's 
still  some  balance  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  your  case,  as  long  as  you 
have  got  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Is  this  shortage  in  cash  flow 
the  minister  is  suffering  at  the  moment  due 
to  the  commitment  of  lottery  funds  for  the 
new  Lottario  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
is  a  cash  flow  problem  and  really  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Lottario.  I  think  I  understand  the 


question  that  is  in  the  back  of  the  mind  of 
the  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine.  Lottario 
has  to  establish  itself  these  days  with  its 
hardware  and  so  forth.  But  that  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  cash  flow  problem. 
This  is  strictly  a  case  of  meeting  those 
commitments.  As  I  said  earlier  at  the  outset, 
it  was  really  very  hard  to  predict  many 
months  ago  just  what  we  would  be  needing 
in  the  next  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Young:  I  presume  the  minister  is 
interested  in  getting  his  full  value.  As  money 
is  transferred  to  the  Treasurer,  is  he  charging 
the  Treasurer  interest  on  those  funds  or  is 
this  simply  a  matter  of  agreement  between 
two  gentlemen  who  don't  charge  each  other 
interest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  This  is  an  arrangement 
among  brothers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Incestuous,  you  mean. 

Vote  2908  agreed  to. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
TREASURY  AND  ECONOMICS 

(concluded) 

On  vote  1103A,  economic  policy  program; 
item  1,  economic  policy: 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  with  great  relief  that 
we  get  back  to  these  estimates.  They  seem 
to  have  been  going  on  all  autumn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  would  have  no 
objection  if  you  brought  them  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You've  done  your  best  by 
scheduling  us  to  five  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
I  want  to  talk  to  the  Treasurer  for  a  moment 
about  something  that  came  up  this  afternoon 
during  the  question  period  concerning  the 
priorities  of  the  government.  The  Treasurer 
may  remember,  if  he  will  think  back  to  the 
day  the  estimates  debates  began,  when  I 
indicated  to  him  there  were  three  areas 
about  which  I  was  very  worried.  One  was 
the  leadership  the  Treasurer  would  show  in 
terms  of  developing  an  economic  policy  for 
the  province. 

(Second  is  the  whole  question  of  his  capa- 
city to  understand  the  problems  and  to  at- 
tempt to  help  us  resolve  them.  I  am  worried 
that  what  is  happening  is  there  is  no  con- 
sistency whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I  won't  go  through  the  whole 
litany  of  contradictions  which  I  did  before, 
but  I  want  to  tell  the  Treasurer  that  what's 
happened  on  the  whole  question  of  an 
economic  priority  for  the  province  is  a  very 
sad  commentary  on  his  stewardship  as 
Treasurer,  and  on  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
and  on  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Grossman). 
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There  was  an  agreement  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  and  there  are  plenty  of  state- 
ments which  I  can  quote  to  you  if  you  want, 
from  the  former  Treasurer  to  the  present 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  indicating 
they  understood  if  we  were  going  to  resolve 
our  enormous  deficit,  and  if  we  were  going 
to  turn  the  problems  of  the  economy  around 
we  first  of  all  had  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
problems  of  import  replacement.  If  we  don't 
meet  the  demands  of  our  own  market,  how 
can  we  meet  the  demands  of  the  world 
markets? 

There  was  an  understanding  over  there  on 
that  very  simple  problem  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Treasurer  really  wants  me  to,  I 
can  quote,  but  the  record  is  clear.  That  was 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment ministers  over  there.  Then,  the  Premier 
goes  to  the  first  ministers'  conference  and 
says,  "Our  first  priority  is  the  stimulation  of 
exports."  I  know  the  game  that's  going  to  be 
played  over  there.  The  Treasurer  and  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  and  I 
suppose  the  Premier,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
will  stand  up  and  say,  "They're  not  mutually 
exclusive."  That's  what  they'll  say.  "We're 
going  to  do  both." 

In  the  first  instance,  you  were  very  specific 
as  to  which  was  your  number  one  priority. 
You  cannot  have  two  number  one  priorities. 
You  should  know  that.  It  was  very  clear  on 
your  part  which  it  was  to  be. 

I'll  tell  you  why  it's  so  important.  Until 
we  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  we  cannot 
meet  the  demands  of  our  own  market,  we're 
not  going  to  get  out  of  our  economic  diffi- 
culties. To  say  we're  going  to  meet  the 
demands  of  export  markets  when  we  can't 
meet  our  own,  is  silly.  It's  downright  silly. 
It  shows  a  tremendous  lack  of  understanding 
or  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Treasurer. 

I'll  tell  you  why  I  use  the  word  courage. 
I  think  this  was  a  deliberate  flip-flop  in 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  was 
deliberate.  They  knew  if  they  were  going  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  import  replacement, 
they  were  going  to  have  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  the  foreign  ownership  of  our 
economy.  They  knew  that. 

You  cannot  talk  about  import  replacement 
unless  you  talk  about  the  structural  problems 
that  lead  to  the  problem  of  not  being  able  to 
meet  our  own  domestic  demands  internally. 
If  we  need  to  go  through  all  the  reasons  why 
foreign-owned  branch  plants  are  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  domestic  markets,  we  can. 
Last  Friday,  for  example,  the  Treasurer  was 
asked  a  question  by  my  colleague  from  Port 
Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds)  about  guaranteeing  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  would  buy  machin- 


ery in  Ontario.  The  Treasurer  said,  "It's  not 
a  situation,  so  I  understand,  in  which  the 
machinery  is  available  in  Canada  and  is  not 
being  purchased."  The  Treasurer  is  saying 
he  understands  we  cannot  meet  the  demands 
of  our  own  market. 

You  would  have  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
the  foreign  ownership  of  our  economy  in 
order  to  address  yourself  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  import  replacements.  You  can 
make  all  the  nice  noises  about  stimulating 
exports,  and  "Buy  Canadian,"  and  you  don't 
have  to  tackle  the  structural  disequilibrium 
in  our  economy  which  your  own  people  say 
is  there.  That's  the  real  reason  why  you 
flip-flopped  on  this  issue.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  courage  to  tackle  that  problem. 

You  were  right  in  the  first  instance.  You 
were  absolutely  right  that  was  where  you 
should  start.  You  said  in  some  of  your 
speeches,  at  least  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  did,  that  we  cannot  possibly 
tackle  export  markets  until  we  have  learned 
how  to  cope  with  and  satisfy  the  demands 
of  our  own  domestic  market.  For  you  to  turn 
around — and  I  don't  mean  this  in  a  personal 
sense,  but  as  a  government,  it  shows  a 
tremendous  lack  of  courage  on  your  part, 
and  you  stand  condemned  for  that.  You 
simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  don't  know  who  it  was  finally  who  got 
to  you.  I  suspect  the  senior  civil  service  over 
there  said,  "Look,  Mr.  Treasurer;  look,  Mr. 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  We  can't 
tackle  that  problem,  it  is  too  serious  for  us 
here  in  Ontario."  If  you  can't  tackle  it  in 
Ontario,  where  can  you  tackle  it,  because  this 
is  where  the  problem  starts,  in  Ontario.  Until 
Ontario  stands  up  and  says  to  the  federal 
government,  "This  is  a  problem  that  is 
serious.  We  have  to  do  something  about  it," 
then  you  can  be  sure  the  federal  government 
isn't  going  to  do  anything  about  it  either. 

Perhaps  the  Treasurer  could  give  me  an 
answer  on  this:  We  do  83  per  cent  of  our 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  seven  per 
cent  is  to  the  Third  World  countries.  You  are 
telling  me,  are  you,  Mr.  Treasurer,  that  you 
can  stimulate  exports  to  the  Third  World, 
given  all  the  advantages  they  have  in  terms 
of  cost  of  labour,  perhaps  the  proximity  to  a 
resource  and  so  forth?  You  are  telling  me 
tnat  you  are  going  to  turn  around  our  export 
markets  other  than  to  the  US  market,  and 
that  is  going  to  look  after  our  tremendous 
deficit  on  our  imports  of  $27  billion?  You 
simply  are  not  going  to  do  it  that  way,  and 
you  have  chickened  out  of  the  task  of  tackling 
the  more  serious  problem  of  import  replace- 
ment. 
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Even  then,  even  if  you  were  serious  about 
stimulating  the  export  market  by,  for  example, 
buying  Canadian— and  if  ever  I  have  heard 
of  a  superficial  argument  to  import  replace- 
ment being  the  one  that  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  talks  about  as  buying 
Canadian;  that  is  supposed  to  be  your  im- 
port replacement  program,  is  it?  Perhaps  the 
Treasurer  could  tell  me  in  a  few  moments  if 
buying  Canadian  is  his  idea  of  import  re- 
placement. 

Then  when  we  say  to  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism,  "Here  is  an  example 
of  Canadian  General  Electric  in  Barrie  putting 
'Barrie'  in  large  letters  and  'Made  in  Japan' 
in  very  small  letters  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,"  he  stands  up  and  says,  "That  is  not 
anything  I  can  really  do  much  about."  I 
would  like  to  know,  first  of  all,  how  you  are 
going  to  tackle  the  import  replacement  prob- 
lem with  that  kind  of  policy;  and  secondly, 
who  are  you  going  to  stimulate  the  export 
market  to— the  US?  Are  you  going  to  increase 
our  share  of  exports  to  the  US  above  the  83 
per  cent  level?  It  will  be  very  interesting  to 
hear  the  Treasurer's  response. 

Is  he  going  to  rely  on  the  devalued  dollar? 
There  is  an  interesting  philosophy,  isn't  it? 
The ,  Treasurer  can  stand  up  and  say:  "We 
think  the  devalued  dollar  means  that  our 
exports  will  be  cheaper  and  that  therefore 
we  will  increase  our  exports  to  the  rest  of 
the  world."  Perhaps  you  could  explain  this 
to  me.  What  is  going  to  happen  when  all 
those  component  parts  come  in  here?  At  least 
partly  because  of  the  foreign  ownership  of 
the  industry  as  well— and  don't  forget  we 
had  a  deficit  of  over  $3  billion  on  machinery 
last  year— we  pay  more  for  them. 

If  you  take  machinery,  auto  and  electrical 
products  alone,  and  consider  a  15  per  cent 
devalued  dollar,  there  is  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  extra  we  pay  just  because  of 
the  devalued  dollar.  So  you  are  trumpeting 
the  cause  of  the  devalued  dollar  helping  our 
exports.  Is  that  what  you  are  going  to  do  to 
stimulate  export  sales,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  paying  more  for  all  the  conv 
ponent  parts  that  cross  our  border? 

I  would  like  very  much  to  know  what  the 
minister  plans  to  do,  because  he  should  at 
least  understand  that  the  real  problem  is  one 
of  import  replacement  and  I  wanted  him  to 
understand  how  we  feel  about  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  feel  like  he  used  to  feel 
about  it  before  he  chickened  out. 

Let  me  read  one  statement  to  him  on  this 
particular  issue  from  the  Science  Council  of 
Canada.  I  am  sure  the  Treasurer  is  familiar 
with  a  document  called  The  Weakest  Link: 
A  Technological  Perspective  on  Canadian  In- 


dustrial Underdevelopment.  This  is  what 
they  say  on  page  45:  "The  medium-  and  high- 
technology  industries,  however,  have  much 
greater  responsibility  for  Canada's  increasing 
overall  reliance  on  imports.  In  1964  Canada 
imported  approximately  14  per  cent  of  all 
its  requirements  in  consumer  electronics.  By 
1976  imports  met  almost  63  per  cent  of 
Canadian  requirements.  In  computer  and  office 
equipment,  imports  moved  from  56  per  cent 
to  about  90  per  cent  of  domestic  needs  be- 
tween 1964  and  1976.  In  the  general 
machinery  category,  the  import  ratio  rose 
from  65  per  cent  to  74  per  cent.  Domestic 
producers  of  dominantly  mature  products 
were  unable  to  stem  the  flow." 
[5:15] 

I  could  go  on,  but  the  message  is  clear 
that  if  the  Treasurer  is  serious  about  dealing 
with  the  economic  problems  of  Ontario,  he's 
got  to  abandon  his  lily-livered  approach  to 
stimulation  of  exports  as  opposed  to  import 
replacement,  in  order  to  stem  that  tremen- 
dous level  of  deficits  we  have  on  end  prod- 
ucts. Before  I  go  on  to  anything  else,  I 
would  appreciate  a  response  from  the 
Treasurer. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member  makes  it  seem  as  if  the  two  are 
mutually  exclusive. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  said  you  would  say  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Perhaps  that's  because 
it's  correct.  The  fact  remains  that  imports 
in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  have 
dropped  3.7  per  cent  in  real  terms,  as  you 
may  know.  That  to  me  is  encouraging. 
Maybe  that  isn't  in  the  sectors  you  wanted 
it  in,  but  one  must  consider  that  business 
machinery  and  equipment  which  includes 
automobiles,  had  the  largest  single  per- 
centage growth  in  that  quarter  of  any  of  the 
components  which  we  analyzed.  Considering 
that  is  the  sector  most  likely  to  be  composed 
of  imports,  it's  interesting  to  see  that  im- 
ports in  that  quarter  did  drop. 

It  would  seem  to  me  it  implies  that  some 
of  our  industries  are  being  more  competitive. 
But  when  we  were  at  the  first  ministers' 
meeting  last  month,  I  think  we  made  a 
reasoned  approach  to  our  sister  provinces 
and  to  the  federal  government  on  this  mat- 
ter. Some  people  said  we  were  trying  to 
take  an  Ontario-first  approach. 

Mr.  Laughren:  With  import  replacements? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  no.  I'm  talking 
about  the  problem  of  getting  our  total  manu- 
facturing industry  competitive  because  one 
must  have,  particularly  in  high-technology 
products,  a  good  market  to  justify  the  in- 
vestment. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Like  mining,  forestry  con- 
struction? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  we're  in  pretty 
good  shape  in  those  or  we  are  improving 
in  those. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  you  like  a  level  of 
imports  on  those? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  record  a  couple  of  the  things  we 
said  on  national  markets,  for  example.  We 
can  argue  all  we  wish  about  exports  or  any- 
thing else,  but  import  replacement  will  occur 
if  other  Canadian  provinces  are  willing  to 
purchase  Canadian-made  goods  first  rather 
than,  as  in  some  provinces,  setting  up  arti- 
ficial rules  and  in  effect  preventing  free 
trade  within  Canada  and  not  allowing  Cana- 
dian industries  to  optimize  their  produc- 
tion runs.  You  understand  what  I  mean 
by  that? 

I  think  Ontario,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions—I can  only  think  of  one  and  that  was 
the  Hawker  Siddeley  order  for  the  railway 
vehicles— has  traditionally  been  in  effect  a 
free  Canadian  market.  We  have  encouraged 
the  sale  of  any  Canadian  product  here  with- 
out preferring  Ontario-produced  goods. 
Would  you  agree? 

Mr.  Laughren:  We're  not  talking  about 
that,  but  go  ahead. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  very  much  a  part 
of  the  issue  in  my  mind.  Because  while  we're 
trying  to  stimulate  Canadian  industry,  a 
good  deal  of  which  is  located  here  in  On- 
tario, we  find  sister  provinces  in  effect 
putting  up  barriers  to  Ontario-produced 
goods.  This  weakens  the  Canadian  industries 
and  at  the  same  time  allows  imports  to  be 
more  competitive  in  those  markets  because 
we're  not  getting  the  size  or  runs  we  need. 

We  said  this:  "With  the  meetings  of  the 
first  ministers  on  the  economy  and  the  con- 
stitution, important  steps  have  been  taken 
to  establish  the  broad  outlines  of  a  national 
development  program.  If,  however,  Cana- 
dians are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  fierce  in- 
ternational competition  and  to  maximize  na- 
tional and  regional  employment  and  income 
potential,  then  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
a  free,  undistorted  flow  of  goods  and  services 
of  workers  and  of  capital  between  the  var- 
ious regions  of  this  country  be  maintained." 

Protectionism  and  restrictions  on  mobility 
within  the  Canadian  market  are  the  surest 
way  to  cripple  efforts  to  be  internationally 
competitive.  And  they  tie  into  both  points 
you  are  making.  If  we  are  going  to  be  inter- 
nationally competitive  we  also  have  to  have 
a  good  domestic  market  for  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  have  the  length  of  produc- 


tion runs  they  need.  They  need  as  much  of 
the  local  market  as  they  can  get,  I  think  you 
would  agree. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  are  you  setting  up  a 
straw  man? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  thought  I  was  answer- 
ing your  question. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  not. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  says,  "The  balkaniza- 
tion of  the  Canadian  economy  along  narrow, 
provincial  or  regional  lines  represents  an 
enormous  threat  to  producers  who  require 
large-scale  production  runs  to  achieve  inter- 
national levels  of  efficiency."  It  cuts  both 
ways.  If  in  fact  we  have  the  runs,  we  are 
competitive  at  home  and  we  become  more 
competitive  abroad.  If  we  are  more  competi- 
tive at  home  we  replace  imports. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Where  are  these  impedi- 
ments to  mining  machinery,  et  cetera? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Of  course,  you  are  as- 
suming again— I  think  perhaps  you  accuse  me 
of  not  understanding  from  time  to  time.  I 
have  worked  in  industry.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  So  have  I. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  also  taught. 

Mr.  Laughren:  So  have  I. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  worked  at  the  techni- 
cal end  of  industry,  I  don't  know  at  which 
end  you  worked— the  engineering  end.  You 
have  to  understand  there  are  some  lands  of 
equipment  that  in  today's  highly  sophisticated 
age  can  only  be  built  in  a  very  few  locations. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Number  three  in  the  world 
in  mining;  are  you  going  to  hand  me  that 
argument?  Come  on.  Why  can't  you  be  seri- 
ous? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  talking  about  many 
of  the  components.  I  am  as  anxious  as  you 
are  to  see  a  healthy  Canadian  mining  machin- 
ery or  equipment  industry.  You  simply  don't 
create  it  by  wishing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  That's  right. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Now  we  are  working 
on  it  and  I  simply  say  to  you,  there  are  many 
component  parts  where  the  Canadian  market 
per  se  has  not  justified  their  manufacturing 
and  we  haven't  entered  the  export  market 
vigorously  enough.  We  have  to  pick  isolated 
areas,  I  think,  and  do  some  things  well  rather 
than  all  things  poorly,  or  you  will  have  no 
ability  to  compete  even  with  the  machines 
our  own  people  have  to  buy. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  those  markets  devel- 
oped here.  We  do  require  willing  manufac- 
turers, but  we  also  require  markets  large 
enough  to  justify  production  runs  of  some- 
times unique,  highly  specialized  equipment. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  I  despair,  but  I  think  what 
I  am  going  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission,  is  to  painstakingly  go  through  one 
sector— I  may  not  have  time  to  do  more— that 
is  a  serious  problem  in  Ontario. 

That  sector  is  the  machinery  sector.  The 
Treasurer  has  raised  the  whole  question  him- 
self. There  is  an  organization  called  the 
Machinery  and  Equipment  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Canada,  MEMAC.  I  suspect  the 
Treasurer  is  aware  of  them.  The  chairman  of 
that  association  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Meschino.  Mr. 
Meschino  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  real  meas- 
ure of  a  nation's  maturity  is  its  ability  to  sup- 
ply its  capital  needs  from  domestic  sources." 

What  I  hope  to  do  is  go  through  this  sec- 
tor with  the  minister,  because  I  believe  the 
arguments  he  has  used  this  afternoon  make 
no  sense  whatsoever.  He  sets  up  a  straw  man 
called  provincial  barriers  to  trade,  or  balkan- 
ization, or  whatever  term  he  was  using,  which 
isn't  there  in  the  first  place,  and  attempts  to 
say  that  will  solve  our  problems. 

The  importance  of  machinery  is  that  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  move  beyond  the  stage  of 
development  in  which  we  export  our  re- 
sources to  pay  for  our  imports,  then  to  a  large 
extent  it  hinges  on  our  machinery  industry. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Meschino  meant  when  he 
talked  about  the  measure  of  a  nation's 
maturity. 

Canada  at  the  present  time  imports  71  per 
cent  of  its  machinery.  It  is  the  only  indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world  that  imports 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  its  machinery. 
When  you  consider  the  fact  we  rank  among 
the  world  leaders  in  mining,  forestry,  pulp 
and  paper  and  have  enormously  complex  and 
expensive  construction  projects  in  this  coun- 
try, for  us  to  have  that  kind  of  deficit  is  a 
disgrace. 

Along  with  electrical  and  auto  production, 
machinery  ranks  as  the  key  to  turning  the 
economy  of  Ontario  around.  In  Ontario,  there 
are  approximately  77,000  people  who  work 
in  the  machinery  industry,  but  that's  almost 
10,000  less  than  we  had  in  1974,  and  that's 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  As  well,  we 
have  a  deficit  in  excess  of  $3  billion  in  ma- 
chinery. Quite  frankly,  it  makes  me  angry  to 
hear  the  Treasurer  talking  about  stimulating 
exports  when  we  have  that  kind  of  import 
replacement  job  at  hand  to  which  we  should 
be  addressing  ourselves. 

The  key  problem,  as  I  implied  earlier,  is 
the  whole  question  of  the  foreign  ownership 
of  that  particular  part  of  our  economy. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  assets,  50  per  cent  of 
the  output  and  75  per  cent  of  the  sales  of 
machinery  are  controlled  by  US  subsidiaries. 


That's  a  very  substantial  part  of  a  very  key 
sector  of  the  economy  to  be  controlled  in 
that  way. 

The  fact  that  that  sector  is  in  foreign 
ownership  has  caused  the  fragmentation 
which  the  minister  himself  talked  about,  the 
fragmentation  of  the  market.  It  has  caused 
us  to  have  a  large  number  of  suppliers.  It  has 
caused  us  to  have  very  little  research  and 
development;  and  all  the  literature  is  there 
as  evidence  that  the  foreign-owned  subsidi- 
aries do  very  little  research  and  development 
work.  It  has  also  restricted  our  access  to 
foreign  markets,  because  the  minister  and  I 
know  that  a  US  subsidiary  here  is  not  inter- 
ested in  developing  world  markets;  the 
parent  company  back  in  the  United  States 
looks  after  that.  Also,  of  course,  it  means  that 
we  have  a  very  large  component  of  the  parts 
imported  from  the  United  States,  very  often 
from  a  related  company  or  even  from  the 
parent  company.  So  the  foreign  ownership 
aspect  is  a  very  serious  part  of  the  problem, 
with  the  deficit  on  machinery. 

I  will  give  you  one  example.  A  fellow 
named  Mr.  Derek  Liddell,  who  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  Ingersoll-Rand,  sadd  about  machinery, 
and  I  quote:  "Many  of  the  smaller  mass- 
produced  parts  are  not  made  in  Canada.  For 
instance,  you  can't  buy  a  Canadian-made 
diesel  engine  in  Canada  of  any  size.  We 
simply  don't  make  them  in  this  country." 
There's  an  admission  that  I  think  says  a  lot 
about  us.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and 
I  will  keep  saying  it,  that  the  Treasurer  has 
chickened  out  of  addressing  himself  to  that 
serious  problem,  namely,  the  foreign  owner- 
ship of  our  economy.  It's  a  sad  comment  that 
we  can't  even  buy  a  Canadian-made  diesel 
engine  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  the  employment  is  an  Ontario 
problem,  since  almost  65  per  cent  of  the 
employment  is  in  Ontario  as  opposed  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  When  we  talk  about  the 
employment  in  the  industry — I  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago  how  employment  was  going 
down — let's  look  at  the  Ontario  figures.  This 
is  why  the  Treasurer  should  be  so  concerned; 
these  figures  are  for  large  firms  only,  and  I 
believe  "large  firms"  mean  more  than  20 
employees.  In  1972,  there  were  50,000  work- 
ers in  the  machinery  industry.  By  1978,  it 
was  down  to  somewhat  over  45,000  wage 
earners.  That's  a  substantial  drop.  What  that 
means  lis  that  at  a  time  when  it  should  be 
growing,  it's  declining;  so  the  problem  is 
serious.  The  problem  is  not  only  related 
to  the  number  of  employees  but  also  to  the 
kind  of  employees  that  are  required  in  the 
machinery  industry.  They  tend  to  be  skilled, 
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a  point  that  was  raised  by  my  colleague  from 
Windsor-Riverside  (Mr.  Cooke)  earlier  when 
he  was  talking  about  the  problem  of  man- 
power programs  which  is  so  fragmented. 

The  federal  Department  of  Industry,  Trade 
and  Commerce  has  been  doing  some  work, 
with  which  I  am  sure  the  Treasurer  is  fam- 
iliar. The  federal  Industry,  Trade  and  Com- 
merce task  force  report  of  July  1978  tells  us 
there  are  a  number  of  problems  associated 
with  manpower  for  the  industry: 

1.  The  length  of  training  necessary  and  an 
education  system  that  doesn't  encourage  it. 

2.  Manual  labour,  lack  of  experienced 
teachers  and  the  question  of  jurisdictional 
sensitivities  between  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  inter- 
changeability  in  provincial  trades  licensing 
requirements."  It  is  this  lack  of  skilled  man- 
power which  is  one  of  the  main  problems,  in 
terms  of  the  capacity  of  a  plant. 

[5:30] 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  we  are  talking 
about  the  size  of  the  market.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  we  are  talking  about  any  of 
the  problems  in  the  machinery  industry.  It 
is  something  to  which  government  must  ad- 
dress itself.  It  cannot  ignore  it.  Of  all  the 
sectors  that  cause  us  a  lot  of  problems,  it  is 
strange  that  we  hear  very  little  about  the 
machinery  industry.  We  have  over  a  $3-billion 
deficit.  I  look  at  the  auto  industry,  and  we 
have  a  $1  billion  deficit — and  there  are  a  lot 
more  people  upset  about  the  deficit  in  the 
auto  seotor  than  there  are  in  the  machinery 
sector. 

You  have  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  people 
are  spending  so  much  time  on  deficits  in  auto 
parts  and  vehicles  and  so  little  time  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  problems  of  the 
machinery  seotor.  I  think  the  answer,  plain 
and  simple,  is  that  it  is  a  question  once  again 
of  the  ownership  of  the  industry  that  neither 
the  federal  nor  the  provincial  government  is 
prepared  to  tackle  the  serious  problems  that 
come  with  the  foreign  ownership  of  a  key 
part  of  the  economy.  Sooner  or  later,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  do  that.  When  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism  talks  about 
"Shop  Canadian,"  that  simply  doesn't  make 
any  sense  at  all. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  tariffs.  Well,  we've  been  through  that 
here,  about  what  position  Ontario  should 
take  and  so  forth.  There  was  an  exchange  in 
this  chamber  over  the  whole  question  of 
tariffs,  the  difference  between  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  how  we  get  taken  by  our  trading 
partners. 


The  Senate  in  Ottawa  has  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  and  they  were  look- 
ing at  Canada-United  States  relations.  This  is 
v/hat  they  had  to  say  about  nontariff  barriers. 
They  are  talking  about  machinery,  and  I 
quote:  "Canada,  for  instance,  allows  free  entry 
to  all  general-purpose  tractors.  The  United 
States  allows  only  tractors  suitable  for 
agricultural  use  to  enter  free.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  wider  Canadian  definition, 
Canada  imports  internal  combustion  tractors 
on  crawlers  or  wheels  for  use  in  resource 
industries.  This  specific  import  represents  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  construction 
machinery  market,  or  $200  million." 

That's  the  kind  of  position  we  have  been 
taking  over  the  years  on  things  like  nontariff 
barriers.  They're  laughing  at  us.  When  I 
hear  the  Treasurer  talk  about  his  priorities, 
I  wonder  sometimes  if  he  is  in  the  same  ball 
game  as  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
trading. 

Look  at  machinery,  for  example— mining 
machinery.  In  mining  machinery,  while  we 
are  number  three  in  the  world  in  mining— I 
believe  we  only  follow  the  USSR  and  the 
US— the  percentage  of  the  market— the  Treas- 
urer will  be  interested  in  this— captured  by 
imports  for  mining  machinery  is  78  per  cent 
in  1975.  That's  up  from  60  per  cent  in  1965. 
So  in  the  10-year  period  from  1965  to  1975, 
the  imports  increased  their  share  of  our 
domestic  market  from  60  per  cent,  which  was 
already  deplorable,  up  to  78  per  cent.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  that.  We  have  the  domestic 
market  in  mining,  and  we  should  not  be 
tolerating  that. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  served  on  the 
all-party  select  committee  on  the  Inco  lay- 
offs last  January  and  February.  We  asked 
Inco  about  their  purchase  of  mining 
machinery.  They  indicated  they  bought  most 
of  their  machinery  in  the  States.  And  then 
they  said,  yes,  they  did  have  interlocking 
directorships  with  several  of  the  mining 
machinery  companies  in  the  United  States. 
Do  you  really  think  when  you  have  that  kind 
of  company,  with  interlocking  directorships 
with  mining  machinery  companies  south  of 
the  border,  there  is  going  to  be  an  arm's 
length  assessment  of  where  the  proper  place 
is  to  buy  the  machinery? 

More  importandy,  do  you  think  there  will 
ever  be  any  kind  of  incentive,  or  any  kind  of 
initiative  taken  by  that  company  to  ensure 
that  there  are  Canadian  mining  machinery 
companies?  There  has  been  a  crying  need  for 
the  development  of  a  mining  machinery  com- 
pany in  northern  Ontario.  It  would  do  all 
sorts  of  things  in  a  place  like  the  Sudbury 
area.   You  have   got  the   greatest  laboratory 
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in  the  world  right  there  and  we  don't  take 
advantage  of  it.  A  little  country  like  Finland 
makes  us  look  sick  when  it  comes  to  mining 
machinery. 

Certainly  we're  one  of  the  leaders  in 
forestry  as  well.  In  1965,  imports  had  30  per 
cent  of  the  market;  in  1975,  they  had  47  per 
cent.  In  all  resource-based  machinery,  imports 
increased  from  63  per  cent  in  1965  to  73  per 
cent  in  1975. 

Perhaps  the  Treasurer  could  convince  the 
Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  that  the  real  problem  is  import  re- 
placement and  not  the  stimulation  of  exports. 
Of  course,  one  will  follow  the  other.  That's 
the  point  the  Treasurer  seems  to  miss.  If 
we  can  develop  our  domestic  industry 
aggressively  and  competitively,  the  exports 
will  follow.  We  don't  do  it  the  other  way 
around. 

The  Treasurer  should  understand  that; 
certainly  the  government  understood  it  three 
months  ago,  until  the  people  in  the  various 
ministries  started  looking  at  it  carefully.  Then 
somebody  on  high  said:  "Whoops,  turn  that 
policy  around.  It's  too  tough  the  way  it  is." 
That's  what  happened.  There's  no  other 
reason.  There's  not  a  single  logical  reason 
that  the  Treasurer  can  give  me,  or  anybody 
else  who  is  willing  to  stand  back  and  assess 
it  as  objectively  as  I  do,  as  to  why  the  govern- 
ment would  flip-flop  on  that  policy  when  it 
had  the  right  one  to  begin  with.  Don't  let 
the  Treasurer  tell  me  they're  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

Of  course  we  want  to  stimulate  our  exports. 
But  if  the  Treasurer  knows  as  much  as  he 
says  he  knows  about  the  private  sector  and 
about  the  business  community,  he  will  know 
the  place  to  start  is  at  home;  you  start  to 
build  your  expertise  here. 

That's  the  special  message  we're  trying  to 
give  the  Treasurer.  Using  the  machinery  as 
an  example,  when  we  have  a  deficit  of  $3.8 
billion  in  the  machinery  sector,  and  the  US 
share  of  that  deficit  is  $3.1  billion,  that  shows 
you  where  the  deficit  is.  That's  what  we 
have  to  start  replacing. 

What's  so  interesting  is  that  very  often 
government's  people  will  stand  up  and  say, 
"Oh,  well,  you  can't  compete  against  that 
cheap  labour  in  the  Philippines."  That's  not 
where  we're  getting  our  machinery.  We're 
getting  it  in  the  United  States;  $3.1  billion 
of  the  $3.8  billion  deficit  is  with  the  United 
States.  The  Treasurer  doesn't  need  to  look 
for  those  kinds  of  arguments  to  justify  his 
change  in  policy. 

Certainly  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  did  a  very  inadequate  job  of  trying 
to  explain  it. 


The  Treasurer  mentioned  today  how  we 
had  a  small  market  and  so  forth.  If  we  have 
such  a  small  market,  how  come  our  import 
deficits  are  so  high?  Let  me  give  you  some 
examples,  breaking  down  various  sectors 
within  the  machinery  industry.  The  latest 
figures  I  have  are  for  1975.  In  construction 
equipment  there  was  a  $545-million  deficit; 
agricultural  equipment,  $536  million;  special 
plant  machinery,  $379  million;  rolling  mill 
and  metalworking  machinery  and  machine 
tools,  $342  million;  pumps,  compressors, 
valves  and  bearings,  $304  million.  On  top  of 
that  you  have  mining  machinery  at  $136 
million;  that  figure  is  growing,  and  it  could 
get  bigger  in  the  years  to   come. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Treasurer  a  very 
specific  question.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  an  interesting  debate  going  on  in  Ottawa 
as  to  which  fighter  aircraft  we're  going  to 
buy.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  knowing 
whether  the  Treasurer  has  had  any  input 
into  that  debate  because  of  the  obvious  im- 
plications for  the  purchase  of  high-technology 
machinery  in  this  country. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  suggesting  a 
fighter  force  for  Ontario? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  the  Treasurer  is 
going  to  need  some  anti-aircraft  guns  if  he 
doesn't  come  up  with  some  better  answers 
than  he  has  so  far.  Somehow,  somebody, 
someday  is  going  to  put  him  into  a  corner  and 
force  him  to  give  us  straight  answers  on 
some  questions.  Such  as,  why  did  he  change 
his  first  priority  on  an  economic  policy? 
Someday  we're  going  to  get  an  answer  from 
somebody  on  that.  It's  a  very  straightforward 
question.  The  Treasurer  can't  deny  he 
changed  his  policy.  The  quotations  are  there, 
from  his  speeches  and  from  speeches  by 
others  on  that  side.  Someday  we're  going  to 
get  that  question  answered. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Someday,  somewhere, 
somehow. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'd  like  to  give  you  a 
couple  of  statistics.  I  know  if  I  don't  give 
the  Treasurer  the  proper  documentation  he 
will  question- 
Mr.  Hennessy:  He  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do.  Thank  God  you  are  here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right,  Mickev.  That's 
exactly  right.  If  I  don't  tell  the  Treasurer, 
he  doesn't  know  what  to  do.  What  I'm 
trying  to  do,  Mickey,  is  reinforce  my  argu- 
ment that  the  Treasurer  is  all  wrong- 
Mr.  Hennessy:  And  you  are  all  right. 
Mr.  Laughren:  —on  his  first  priority  of 
stimulation  of  exports.  His  first  priority 
should  be  the  displacement  of  imports.  Let 
me  give  you  another  reason. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  You  love  this,  Frank.  Don't 
let  anybody  kid  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Looking  at  domestic  ship- 
ments as  a  percentage  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket—does the  Treasurer  understand  what  I'm 
saying?— domestic  shipments  as  a  percentage 
of  the  domestic  market,  not  imports,  in 
1965,  domestic  shipments  for  the  total  of  all 
machinery  were  46  per  cent  and  in  1975, 
10  years  later,  they're  down  to  37.7  per 
cent.  Not  only  is  it  a  serious  problem,  it's 
getting  worse.  Yet  the  Treasurer  says  it's 
not  our  first  priority.  He  now  says  it's  not 
our  first  priority.  It's  not  what  he  used  to  say. 

If  you  look  at  the  industry  subtotals,  in 
resource-based  it  went  from  37.6  per  cent 
to  27.3  per  cent;  plant  and  industrial,  from 
49.4  per  cent  to  44  per  cent;  the  service  in- 
dustries, from  54  per  cent  to  45.6  per  cent. 

Look  at  our  trade  balance  on  machinery. 
In  1975,  it  was  $3,021,000,000.  In  1976,  it 
was  $3,099,000,000.  In  1977,  it  was  $3,104,- 
000,000.  In  1978,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
it  was  $1,787,000,000.  It  looks  as  though 
we're  heading  for  yet  another  deficit  on 
machinery.  Despite  all  the  nice  noises  the 
Treasurer  would  have  us  make,  it  looks  like 
we're  heading  for  another  record  deficit. 

The  reasons  we  have  this  tremendous  deficit 
in  machinery  are  put  together  reasonably  well 
by  the  federal  department  of  Industry,  Tour- 
ism and  Commerce.  I'd  like  to  quote  from 
that  report.  Their  heading  is,  "Reasons  for 
Trade  Imbalance."  Perhaps  the  Treasurer  will 
think  about  these  reasons,  coming  as  they  do 
from  his  friend,  Jack  Horner. 

"The  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
industry  to  import  machinery  is  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  including: 

1.  The  extremely  wide  range  of  sizes  and 
types  of  machinery  required  by  industry, 
often  in  small  quantities,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  uneconomical  for  the  domestic  industry  to 
attempt  to  produce  all  requirements."  That's 
something  the  Treasurer  understands.  He's 
already  mentioned  it. 

"2.  The  abandonment  of  production  in 
certain  lines  in  favour  of  product  specializa- 
tion in  others  in  order  to  maintain  interna- 
tional competitiveness."  Guess  who  would  do 
that?  Not  a  Canadian-based  industry.  That 
would  be  a  branch  plant. 

"3.  Tied  or  concessional  financing  advan- 
tages accruing  to  offshore  suppliers  and  to 
Canadian  purchasers  on  certain  major  capital 
projects  in  Canada." 

"4.  The  tendency  of  subsidiary  firms  in  all 
sectors  of  Canadian  industry  to  purchase  their 
machinery  and  equipment  requirements  on 
the   basis   of   what   is   currently  in  place   in 


their  parent  facilities,  while  showing  an  un- 
willingness to  experiment  with  untried  or  un- 
familiar Canadian  experiments."  If  that 
doesn't  tell  you  one  of  the  serious  problems 
of  foreign  ownership,  I  guess  nothing  will. 

"5.  The  established  reputation  of  many 
foreign  machinery  manufacturers  and  their 
well-developed  distribution  and  servicing  net- 
work in  Canada."  Servicing  and  sales  network 
in  Canada.  Guess  where  it  comes  from? 

"6.  The  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
do  not  supply  complete  lines  of  equipment 
in  many  areas. 

"7.  The  practice  of  foreign  consultants  in- 
volved in  projects  in  Canada  to  specify  foreign 
equipment  because  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
Canadian  capabilities. 

"8.  The  tendency,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  subsidiary  operations,  to  import  produc- 
tion components  from  their  parent  organiza- 
tions for  assembly  in  Canada."  That  ties  in, 
doesn't  it,  Mr.  Treasurer,  with  my  argument 
that  the  devalued  dollar  can  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money  as  well?  Sure,  we  gain  on  our  exports, 
but  we  pay  for  it  on  our  imports  and  things 
like  component  parts. 

I  hope  it's  starting  to  sink  in  that  we  want 
some  straight  answers  from  the  Treasurer.  We 
know  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  major  capital 
projects  in  this  country  in  the  next  few  years. 
We  should  have  a  piece  of  that  action.  Maybe 
some  of  it  could  even  go  to  Timmins,  seeing 
the  member  from  Timmins  sitting  over  there. 

[5:45] 

Mr.  Peterson:  He  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  argument  that  we  do 
not  accept  from  the  Treasurer  and  which 
would  be  silly  of  him  to  use  is  the  whole 
argument  of  market  size.  We  have  tremendous 
demands  within  our  own  market  for  things 
like  construction  and  resource-based  equip- 
ment, including  mining,  that  such  on  argu- 
ment simply  holds  no  water  in  the  whole  field 
of  machinery.  It's  because  of  his  unwillingness 
to  deal  with  that  problem  that  we're  not  going 
to  solve  that  deficit  problem.  The  Treasurer 
simply  won't  deal  with  it. 

Research  and  development  is  another  area 
in  the  machinery  industry  where  we  are  get- 
ting short  shrift.  It's  almost  household  knowl- 
edge now  that  in  the  auto  industry  we're 
getting  only  a  small  proportion  of  research 
and  development  from  the  big  four.  But  the 
the  same  applies— it's  a  truism— in  other  parts 
of  the  machinery  sector  as  well. 

We  know  when  it  is  foreign-owned  the 
research  and  development  is  simply  not  done 
here.  As  a  matter  of  fact  often  there  are 
charges  against  the  Canadian  subsidiary  for 
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research  and  development  that  is  done  else- 
where. That's  adding  insult  to  injury,  and 
the  Treasurer  doesn't  want  to  deal  with  that 
problem  either. 

When  it  comes  time  to  redesign  new  ma- 
chinery, for  example,  assessing  needs  for  new 
major  projects,  it's  not  going  to  be  done  here 
because  the  consultants  turn  to  their  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  The  Treasurer 
said  that  hdmself  when  he  was  replying  to 
my  colleague  from  Port  Arthur.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it's  the  northern  Ontario  members 
who  should  be  most  angry  at  the  Treasurer 
for  his  switch  in  policy.  If  we  had  convinced 
him,  and  you  are  a  lot  to  blame,  these  gov- 
ernment northern  members  must  share  some 
of  the  responsibility.  They  don't  seem  to 
understand  that  if  we're  talking  of  import 
replacement  in  the  machinery  industry  a 
portion  of  that  has  a  right  to  be  in  northern 
Ontario,  particularly  in  the  mining  industry. 

Could  you  imagine  what  it  would  do  for 
the  communities  in  the  north  if  we  had  a 
viable,  resource-based  sector  there,  an  in- 
dustry in  northern  Ontario,  in  Timmins,  in 
Sudbury,  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  Thunder 
Bay — whether  it  was  mining  or  whether  it 
was  forestry.  There's  a  great  deal  at  stake  and 
it's  not  happening.  The  Treasurer  talks  about 
stimulating  exports,  but  when  you're  not 
making  the  stuff  how  in  the  hell  can  you 
export  it?  You  can't  do  it. 

So  the  Treasurer  plays  his  little  game  and 
says  we'll  stimulate  exports.  What  are  we 
going  to  export?  What  machinery  are  we 
going  to  export?  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me?  I 
don't  see  the  mining  machinery  that  you're 
going  to  export.  I  don't  see  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  that  you're  going  to  export. 
It's  not  there. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Machine  guns,  cannons. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  why  you  have  to  go 
after  domestic  problems  first,  the  replacement 
of  imports.  I  don't  know  what  you're  going  to 
export. 

If  there  was  a  thriving  mining  machinery 
industry  in  Timmins  or  a  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry in  Thunder  Bay  then  I  would  listen  to 
you.  I  would  give  you  some  credibility  if  you 
would  say,  "We  are  going  to  stimulate  the 
export  of  mining  machinery."  But  it's  not 
there;  we're  not  meeting  our  domestic  needs. 
And  you  talk  on  about  meeting  world  needs 
when  we  can't  meet  our  domestic  needs. 
What  a  lot  of  nonsense.  Your  credibility  is 
slipping,  Mr.  Minister,  and  it's  not  just  you. 
I  know  what  is  happening,  I  believe.  I  just 
twigged.  What  is  happening  is  a  shift  of 
power  from  Treasury  to  Industry  and  Tour- 


ism.  That's   what  is   happening;    and   you're 
losing. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Do  you  think  so?  Get  Idi 
Amin  here,  he  will  fix  them  all. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Be  silly  if  you  like. 

The  fact  is  there  is  a  major  role  for  the 
Ontario  government  to  play  and  they're  not 
playing  it.  The  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  have  disappointed 
me  and,  I'm  sure,  a  lot  of  other  people  who 
have  looked  for  some  leadership  in  terms  of 
turning  the  problem  of  the  economy  around. 
All  he  is  doing  is  making  harmless  little 
noises.  Don't  stir  it  up.  Don't  make  waves. 
That's  what  you  do  when  you  tackle  the 
problem  of  foreign  ownership. 

I  can  remember  what  happened  the  last 
time  there  were  negotiations  on  tariff  barriers. 
The  Canadian  government  was  so  generous 
it  reduced  the  tariff  faster  than  it  was  re- 
quired to  and  zip,  up  went  our  deficit  on 
machinery.  The  Treasurer  is  another  one  in 
a  long  series  of  boy  scouts  who  have  done 
negotiating  for  us. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  whole  area  of 
nontariff  barriers  with  which  we  seem  unable 
to  cope.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Ontario 
can  set  up  its  own  barriers,  but  Ontario  is  the 
central  industrial  province  and  we  have  more 
at  stake  than  any  other  province  when  it 
comes  to  employment,  to  the  kind  of  skilled 
manpower  we  get,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment that  is  done  here.  We  have  more  at 
stake  than  any  other  province. 

I  think  the  Treasurer  would  agree  with 
this:  as  Ontario  thrives,  so  thrives  the  rest 
of  Canada.  We  have  to  have  a  very  healthy 
economy  here  or  the  rest  of  Canada  is  in 
trouble  economically  as  well.  You  have  an 
obligation  over  there  to  help  rebuild  and 
restructure  the  disequilibrium  that  is  there 
now.  Your  own  people  admit  it  is  there.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  people  who  wrote 
the  report  for  Industry  and  Tourism  on  the 
submission  to  the  GATT  negotiators  would 
agree  with  the  first  priority  you  recently 
stumbled  upon.  I  suspect  that  given  tiheir 
honest  assessment  of  the  problem,  they 
would  laugh  at  your  first  priority  because 
that  is  the  kind  of  reaction  it  deserves.  The 
Treasurer  will  convince  no  one  that  there  has 
been  a  good  reason  for  changing  his  policy. 

I  would  like  to  know  in  his  reply  what 
changed  his  mind  from  October  to  December 
on  the  whole  question  of  what  the  first  pri- 
ority should  be.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing said  to  the  people  over  there:  "We 
must  change  our  first  priority."  I  would  very 
much  like  to  know  what  it  was. 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  if  we  are 
going  to  solve  our  problems  we  have  to  start 
at  home;  we  have  to  start  by  filling  the  needs 
of  our  domestic  market  before  we  think  we 
can  satisfy  the  needs  of  world  markets.  If 
the  Treasurer  disagrees  with  that  I  would  like 
to  hear  why.  Most  importantly,  I  crave  an 
explanation  of  what  changed  the  minds  of 
the  members  over  there  on  what  the  first 
priority  should  be,  if  that  is  not  asking  too 
much. 

There  are  a  number  of  suggestions  which 
I  would  make.  A  number  of  them  are  pro- 
vincial, some  are  federal,  and  some  are  both. 
Ill  quickly  go  through  them.  First  of  all,  of 
course,  is  the  import  replacement.  But  we 
do  need  a  serious  buy-Canadian  policy  and 
it  shouldn't  be  a  selfish  buy-Ontario  policy. 
I  understand  that.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that  at  all.  You  might  talk  to  your  friends  at 
Ontario  Hydro  about  that  to  find  out  just 
how  stringent  they  are  on  that  policy. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  current  level  of 
tariffs  is  not  reduced  in  areas  where  we  are 
under  siege  until  we  can  turn  things  around. 
Until  the  nontariff  barriers  have  been  dealt 
with,  you  shouldn't  tamper  with  the  tariffs. 
We  must  get  rid  of  that  part  of  nontariff 
barriers  which  I  read  to  you  about  machinery. 
It  is  not  your  responsibility,  I  know. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  not  even  a  nontariff 
barrier.  It  is  a  straight  tariff  barrier. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Of  course  it  is.  I'm  talking 
about  the  one  where  there  is  a  tariff— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  But  it's  not  even  a  non- 
tariff  barrier.  It's  a  straight  tariff  barrier. 

Mr.  Laughren:  All  right,  it's  a  straight 
tariff.  The  point  is,  we  cannot  be  boy  scouts. 
The  US  government  isn't.  They  don't  allow 
the  same  kind  of  equipment  in  the  US  that  we 
allow  in  here.  That's  fundamentally  wrong. 

We  must  change  the  provision  that  says 
you  can  buy  it  elsewhere  only  if  it's  not 
available  in  Canada.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  tea.  Tea  in  Canada. 
That  ad  on  TV. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  do  you  know  what  that 
means?  That  means  they  must  buy  it  here 
only  if  it's  available  here.  If  there  is  a  strike 
on,  for  example,  it's  considered  to  be  un- 
available here  and  they  can  buy  it  elsewhere. 
You've  got  to  tighten  up  on  that  kind  of 
thing.  That's  not  right. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  What  kind  of  juice  did 
you  have  for  breakfast  this  morning? 

Mr.  Laughren:  We're  talking  about 
machinery,  if  you  don't  mind. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  what  kind  of  juice 
did  you  have? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let's  talk  about  machinery 
and  then  we'll  talk  about— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  important. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  it's  not.  We're  talking 
about  machinery. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  you  had  orange  juice- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Juice? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Those  kinds  of  silly  diver- 
sions are  what  is  costing  you  the  little 
credibility  you  have.  The  Treasurer  won't 
deal  seriously  with  a  serious  problem.  He 
sits  there  trying  to  perpetuate  his  image  as 
the  jolly  miller  from  Muskoka  and  that's  not 
the  kind  of  image  Ontario  wants  from  its 
Treasurer  at  this  time.  I  just  warn  the  Treas- 
urer in  as  friendly  a  way  as  I  know  how. 

We  need  to  require  that  the  industry  pro- 
vide better  manpower  training  programs  in 
order  to  meet  industry  needs.  The  electrical 
products  industry,  for  example,  is  crying  for 
skilled  workers.  Perhaps  you  weren't  here,  but 
there  was  an  exchange  today  with  my  friend 
from  Windsor-Riverside  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  skilled  people  in  the  new  Ford  plant 
in  Windsor.  They  will  be  raiding  small  busi- 
nesses which  then  will  have  trouble  fufilling 
their  needs  for  skilled  people.  There  is  a  real 
lack  of  co-ordination  there. 

We  need  some  kind  of  organization.  I'm 
not  sure  it  should  be  like  the  Domestic- 
International  Sales  Corporation  in  the  States, 
but  we  need  something  to  co-ordinate  the 
efforts  of  our  export  companies.  Like  you, 
I  agree  we  need  to  stimulate  our  exports. 
Where  we  part  company,  fundamentally  and 
profoundly,  is  on  the  question  of  which  is  the 
number  one  priority. 

Any  fiscal  or  cash  incentives  must  have 
equity  and  guarantees.  The  Treasurer  must 
be  ashamed  of  what  has  happened  with  the 
Ford  grant  and  with  the  pulp  and  paper 
grant,  because  he  simply  has  not  extracted 
any  guarantees  from  the  companies  who  are 
getting  the  money.  The  Treasurer  shakes  his 
head.  I'd  like  to  know  whether  Ford  said 
that  from  hereto  on,  because  of  that  grant, 
we  will  get  our  share  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, we  will  get  our  share  of  capital  in- 
vestment in  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  we 
will  get  a  better  split  on  the  skilled  jobs  in 
Canada  versus  the  US.  I'd  like  to  know  if  the 
Treasurer  got  that  kind  of  concession  from 
Ford.  I'd  sure  like  to  know  about  it,  because 
I'd  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him. 

How  about  the  pulp  and  paper  industry? 
My  leader  made  a  very  sensible  suggestion 
that  we  get  equity  when  we  give  money.  You 
free  enterprisers  over  there;  you're  great  free 
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enterprisers,  aren't  you?  You  want  to  give  it 
out  but  you  don't  want  to  get  anything  back. 
That's  taxpayers'  money  you're  handing  out, 
not  your  own.  It's  taxpayers'  money.  You 
should  be  getting  some  guarantees  and  some 
equity  in  return. 

Mr.  Turner:  It  comes  back  many-fold. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No  guarantee  is  coming 
back.  Don't  hand  me  that.  There's  no  guaran- 
tee that  he's  getting  anything  back.  He's 
handing  it  out.  There  is  not  even  a  guaran- 
tee that  if  those  companies  are  exorbitantly 
profitable  in  the  next  few  years,  it's  forgiven 
and  they  give  it  back  to  us. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Why  don't  you  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  program?  You  are  in  the 
last  century. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  is  no  guarantee  what- 
soever with  this  handout.  We  are  handing 
out  $100  million  with  no  guarantees,  no 
equity,  nothing.  That's  irresponsible  fiscal 
mismanagement. 

Mr.  Young:  The  company  closes  them  out 
and  they  lose  it. 

Mr.  Turner:  You'd  better  go  back  to  your 
researcher  and  do  it  over  again. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  ill-informed. 
You 'are  deceiving  yourself. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  telling  you,  it's  a  fact. 
Let  the  Treasurer  stand  in  his  place  and  say 
that's  not  true. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  not  true.  It's  just 
not  true. 
[6:00] 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  also  need  a  commit- 
ment from  the  Treasurer  that  the  mining 
machinery  problem  will  be  dealt  with  and  if 
that  involves  the  public  sector,  so  be  it.  It  is 
absolutely  incredible  that  given  what  comes 
out  of  the  mines  of  this  province,  we  don't 
have  a  mining  machinery  business  here.  It  is 
absolutely  incredible. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  we  would  be  much  more 
responsible  than  the  Treasurer  is.  Long  be- 
fore now,  we  would  have  established  a  crown 
corporation  to  build  mining  machinery  equip- 
ment to  supply  our  domestic  needs.  Then  we 
could  have  talked  about  the  stimulation  of 
exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  Treas- 
urer wants  to  do.  We  would  put  first  things 
first.  He  is  walking  around  with  a  Liberal 
wishing  wand. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Confiscate  the  mines. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Talk  about  wishing  wands 
and  Band- Aids.  Your  cupboard  is  full  of  wish- 
ing wands  and  Band- Aids.  You  won't  deal 
with  the  fundamental  problem.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  mining  machinery  industry  in  On- 


tario is  a  disgrace  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  leadership  this  government  has  pro- 
vided in  economic  matters. 

Mr.  Turner:  You  are  ill-informed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  members  over  there 
are  ill-informed  and  I  will  not  be  deterred 
by  their  interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  would  rather  be  here  than 
at  the  NDP  Christmas  party,  I  will  tell  you 
that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Am  I  missing  that? 

Mr.  Watson:  Why  don't  you  go  to  the 
Christmas  party  like  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  Pope:  How  many  supporters  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  need  better  accumula- 
tion of  facts  and  data.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  chairman,  in  his  own  estimates,  has  a 
vote  on  statistical  services  that  could  be 
providing  us  with  a  lot  of  information  we 
don't  presently  have. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  want  to  tell  you,  we 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  deal  with  the  problem 
if  the  evidence  were  there.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem with  the  Treasurer.  The  problem  is 
there,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  him  and 
he  is  afraid  to  deal  with  it  because  of  its 
complexity. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  require  foreign- 
owned  subsidiaries  in  this  province  to  do  a 
certain  proportion  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  here.  It  is  only  fair  that  we  get 
a  share  of  capital  investment  that  goes  into 
any  given  industry.  I  don't  see  those  kinds 
of  demands  being  made  by  the  Treasurer  or 
by  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism, 
whether  it  is  auto  parts  or  whether  it  is 
machinery.  We  are  not  extracting  our  fair 
share  from  them  and  that  is  not  good  enough. 

The  Treasurer  is  winging  it,  as  it  were, 
and  taking  the  path  of  least  resistence  when 
it  comes  to  a  serious  economic  strategy  for 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  that  too. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
Treasurer  respond  in  some  detail  to  the  re- 
marks I  have  made  in  particular,  tell  us  what 
it  was  that  caused  him  to  change  his  opinion 
of  a  month  ago  concerning  the  first  economic 
priority  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  my  colleague  and  he  repeats 
two  things  so  often  he  will  have  me  believ- 
ing them  before  long.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  if  you  want  to  make  the  world  believe 
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somebody  has  done  something,  even  if  he 
hasn't,  say  it  often  enough  and  sooner  or 
later  people  will  believe  it,  just  like  gossip 
in  a  small  town. 

The  honourable  member  has  said  con- 
sistently I  flip-flopped  on  policy.  I  haven't 
flip-flopped  on  policy,  but  you  would  have 
the  world  believe  I  have  flip-flopped  on 
policy.  You  choose  to  believe  it  is  an 
either/or  situation  and  we  tell  you  it  is  not. 
Secondly,  I  really  do  take  my  job  very 
seriously.  The  fact  that  you  may  not  want  to 
believe  I  take  it  very  seriously  is  crazy.  All 
you  would  need  to  do,  my  friend,  is  spend 
the  hours  with  me  each  day  from  roughly 
7 :  15  to  7 :  35  in  the  morning- 
Mr.  Laughren:  I  didn't  say  you  didn't 
work  long  hours. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  couldn't  hack  it. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —just  a  second,  just  a 
second— from  7:15  to  7:30  in  the  mornmg. 
My  deputy  will  tell  you  he  meets  me  at  7:27 
each  morning  as  we  pass  on  the  street;  he 
is  driving,  I  am  running. 

Hon.   Mr.   Parrott:   Who's  winning? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  got  to  keep  moving, 
Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Spend  the  hours  with 
me  from  7:15  or  7:30  until  usually  10:45 
to  11  each  night,  wherever  I  have  to  be, 
working  as  hard  as  I  can  on  this  province's 
very  many  problems. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  to  you  when 
you  take  over  a  new  ministry  the  learning 
process  takes  time.  The  idea  you  propose  is 
that  when  one  changes  jobs,  one  is  suddenly 
an  instant  expert.  I  may  be  vain,  but  I  am 
not  so  vain  as  to  believe  I  don't  need  the 
time  to  read  books  such  as  the  member  for 
London  suggested— and  I'm  finding  them 
very  interesting  and  very  useful— to  talk  to 
my  staff,  to  visit  industry  heads,  to  talk  to 
union  heads.  I  am  doing  all  of  that  to  absorb 
as  much  knowledge  as  I  can  before  I  make 
very  many  serious  decisions.  I  am  intrigued 
by  your  constant  reference  to  my  frivolity, 
my  smile,  my  lack  of  seriousness,  all  im- 
plying, and  very  effectively  I  might  add,  you 
even  have  the  press  gallery  beginning  to 
believe  it,  that  somehow— 

Mr.  Peterson:  Your  tie. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  tie.  Well,  at  least 
today  it's  government  issue. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  you  start  answering 
my  questions,  I  will  stop  telling  you  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  no,  no.  I  am  only 
saying  that  perhaps  it  is  your  style  to  dress 
in  black  and  go  around  with  a  long  face  in 


order    to    take    your   job    seriously.    It's    not 
mine. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  very  happy  in  my 
work. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  not  mine.  But  the 
fact  remains,  I  think  this  is  the  most  important 
ministerial  post  in  government,  apart  from 
the  gentleman  who  sits  to  my  right  and  runs 
the  government.  I  take  it  that  way  and  I 
intend  to  use  that  authority  as  well  as  I  can. 
If  I  unfortunately  crack  a  smile  from  time 
to  time- 
Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  not  the  point  and 
you  know  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —in  the  pursuit  of  my 
duties,  I  am  sorry  it  distorts  your  impressions 
of  me. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  frivolous  answers. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  was  always  my  way.  I 
can  smile  and  fire  you  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  your  frivolous  answers. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  not  a  frivolous 
answer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  your  frivolous  answers 
not  your  demeanour. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  said  a  couple  of 
things  that  were  totally  incorrect  and  I  think 
you  are  quick  to  point  out  when  I  am  wrong. 
You  started  talking  about  nontariff  barriers 
with  respect  to  tractors  and  machinery.  Those 
are  not  nontariff  barriers.  Let's  understand 
what  they  are.  They  are  devices  countries 
use  that  do  not  involve  adding  something  to 
the  imported  price  of  a  product  but  which 
exclude  that  product  from  their  marketplace 
by  other  means.  We  have  all  kinds  of  them 
being  applied  by  countries  like  Japan.  The 
Japanese  have  been  the  masters  at  that.  I 
don't  know  whether  any  other  country  has 
managed  to  do  it  as  effectively. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  certainly  haven't. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Our  country  has  been 
surprisingly  open  in  that  area.  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  But  the  fact  remains,  let's  put  the 
responsibility  for  those  where  it  belongs.  I 
will  take  the  blame  for  those  things  I  can 
control.  I  am  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
you  are  when  it  comes  to  influencing  the  tariff 
barriers  of  this  country.  Ontario  has  been 
the  key,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  the  federal 
government  is  listening  to  other  parts  of 
Canada  to  a  degree  that  frightens  us  in  On- 
tario and  should  frighten  you. 

The  other  provinces  are  saying:  "Look, 
if  you  protect  Ontario's  industries,  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it  just  as  we  have  since 
Confederation  and  Ontario  will  be  rich."  We 
should    all    agree    they    lose    sight    of    the 
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picture  of  a  strong,  vital  national  economy 
that  depends  on  us  working  with  each  other, 
not  resenting  each  other.  We  all  have  to 
take  that  view  and  impress  upon  our  friends 
in  Ottawa  that  they  need  to  negotiate  in 
Canada's  interest,  which  at  times  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  Ontario's  industry,  in  the 
rounds  of  talks  going  on.  How  do  we  get 
British  Columbia  to  buy  Ontario  turbines?  I 
don't  know  of  any  legislation  that  makes  BC 
buy  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  didn't  say  they  should. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  no,  but  I  am  saying 
right  now,  we  didn't  get  the  orders.  Right? 
Why?  I  am  told  our  price  may  have  been 
higher,  so  foreign  turbines  came  in.  Maybe 
if  we  had  been  facing  the  present  variations 
in  the  value  of  currencies,  our  prices  would 
have  been  lower.  I  was  encouraged  the  other 
day- 
Mr.  Laughren:  If  you  would  buy  your  juice 
from  BC  fruit,  maybe  they  would. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  gave  back  the  juice. 
You  were  accusing  me  of  being  a  bit  frivolous 
there.  You  know  there  are  only  some  things 
I  can  do  anything  about.  I  can  try  to  in- 
fluence policy,  and  in  my  personal  life  I  can 
try  to 'do  things  that  follow  that  policy.  You 
and  I  agree  we  should  buy  Canadian.  Right? 
Silly  though  it  may  seem,  you  will  discover 
I  do  drink  one  of  our  Canadian  juices  daily 
and  though  I  like  orange  juice  very  much- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Is  that  Seagrams  you  are 
talking  about? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Well,  that's  a  distilled 
juice. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  not  talking  about 
Ontario  wine. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  a  distilled  juice. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  explains  it  all. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  When  it  comes  to  that 
kind  of  juice,  I  have  been  known  to  drink  an 
imported  variety  because  there  are  flavours 
one  sometimes  leans  towards.  However,  we 
can  consciously  do  that  in  our  little  ways. 

Let's  go  down  the  list  of  things  you  talked 
about.  You  talked  about  the  fact  no  diesel 
engines  are  made  in  Canada.  You  have  per- 
haps chosen  as  an  example,  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  costly  things  to  engineer.  I 
recognize  the  length  of  runs  and  the  special- 
ization of  tooling  required  to  make  a  diesel 
engine.  I  recognize  that  in  the  whole  world, 
not  many  companies  have  been  making  them 
in  large  numbers. 

In  Europe,  Volvo  is  in  the  business,  al- 
though I  don't  know  whether  they  are  using 
Volvo  diesels.  Mercedes  has  been  in  that  busi- 
ness for  years.  There  is  British  Leyland,  one 


of  the  first  and  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest 
producers.  Many  American  trucks  for  many 
years  were  powered  with  British  Leyland  en- 
gines and  Cummins  Diesel  engines. 

The  idea  that  we  can  replace  that  part  of 
some  of  our  machinery  is  a  bit  farfetched.  We 
may  have  the  right  sometime  in  the  future  to 
tie  in  and  make  a  size  or  a  variation,  a  series 
of  sizes  of  a  product  of  that  nature,  and  ship 
it  back  and  forth  across  our  border,  ration- 
alizing production  as  we  have  with  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  On  that  basis,  we  welcome  it. 
But  you  will  never  have  the  variety  you  need 
for  all  the  lands  of  equipment  made  here.  It 
is  simply  impossible.  That  doesn't  prevent  us 
from  trying  to  stimulate  people  to  bring  in  the 
parts  we  can't  make  efficiently  here,  and  at 
the  same  time  build  the  rest. 

I  go  to  Goderich  from  time  to  time.  I  am 
sure  you  do.  I  am  pleased  when  I  go  out  of 
the  airport  there  to  run  smack  dab  into  a 
bunch  of  road  graders  sitting  at  the  airport, 
which  are  made  there,  I  suppose  with  im- 
ported diesel  engines.  They  are  shipped  right 
around  the  world.  This  is  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment being  made  competitively  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  fairly  good-sized,  larged-sized  Can- 
adian industry  able  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  credit  to  the  province. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  it  is.  Absolutely.  I 
agree  with  you.  Let's  broaden  those  lines  and 
be  able  to  make  one  thing  well  enough  to  ship 
it  out  in  numbers  sufficient  to  buy  some  of  the 
things  we  don't  make.  Look  at  the  DC10  or 
DC9  or  DC8  wings  made  out  at  Malton  air- 
port. Another  good  example  of  a  degree  of 
rationalization  of  a  skill. 

Look  at  the  trading  going  on  now  by  our 
friends  in  the  federal  government  to  try  to 
assess  which  fighter  plane  to  buy,  trying  to 
get  trade-offs  for  Canadian  components  or  off- 
sets of  some  other  kind.  Again,  a  reasonable 
approach  to  things. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  have  you  done  about 
that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  assure  you  we  are 
very  keenly  interested  in  that,  when  only  one 
of  the  companies  is  likely  to  be  heavily  in- 
volved in  this  province,  isn't  it? 

With  respect  to  the  Ford  grant  to  which 
you  referred  briefly,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  greatest  assurance  we  had  was  that 
our  money  was  being  tied  in  with  many  times 
more  dollars  from  the  company  to  create 
plants  here,  which  in  effect  were  import  re- 
placement plants,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Two  weeks  ago  the 
Reisman   report  came   out.   It   looked  at  the 
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industry  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  parts  industry's  response  to  it  and  it  is 
not  very  happy  with  the  Reisman  report. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Neither  should  you  be. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  have  gone  through 
it  and  they  have  documented  a  whole  series  of 
ways  they  think  the  report  is  not  helping 
their  industry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  they're  right  on. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  They  seemed  rea- 
sonable, I  thought.  You  were  complaining  that 
we  were  worrying  about  a  $1  billion  deficit 
in  the  auto  parts  industry  and  forgetting 
about  a  $3  billion  deficit,  as  I  recall  your 
figures,  in  machinery.  We  have  a  very  strong 
base  in  the  auto  parts  industry  right  now.  We 
have  a  strong  base  on  the  assembly  side.  I  am 
told  our  plants  are  modern  and  in  terms  of 
efficiency  of  manhours,  are  as  good  as  the 
American  plants.  Right? 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  are  not  getting  our 
fair  share. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Right.  And  we  are  say- 
ing let's  build  on  it  and  get  our  fair  share. 
Let's  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
Canadian  parts  manufacturers  to  get  their  fair 
share  of  that  part  which  I  think  we  all  agree 
is  really  the  part  where  the  deficit  exists— the 
$3  billion. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  not  what  Reisman 
said. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  know.  That's  why 
I  don't  think  we  are  disagreeing  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  I  say  let's  look  at  it.  It  is  a  bit 
hard  for  me  to  take  some  days- 
Mr.  Laughren:  I  should  think  so,  Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  --because  our  grant  pro- 
duced jobs  in  Canada  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  in  the  States  and  it  would  have 
required  us  to  import  the  value  of  that  pro- 
duct into  Canada.  So  we  went  both  ways  on 
that,  didn't  we? 
[6:15] 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  do  you  feel  buying 
your  own  fair  share? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Let's  look  at  some  of  the 
things  we're  good  at.  We're  starting  to 
export  some  highly  professional  skills.  I'm  in- 
trigued with  the  services  we're  selling  into 
Saudi  Arabia  and  into  the  oil  countries  lately. 
We're  packaging  things  like  health-care 
plans;  we're  looking  at  educational  packages; 
we're  giving  engineering  services  and  archi- 
tectural services.  I'm  quite  sure,  when  you 
get  our  architects  and  engineers  working 
there,  they  tend  to  start  ordering  or  speci- 
fying Canadian  parts  where  those  are  avail- 
able. I  think  that's  good. 


Look  at  the  fact  that  we're  becoming  a 
financial  centre  in  the  world.  In  fact,  I 
believe  maybe  we  can  take  some  steps,  in 
government,  to  encourage  that,  because  jobs 
in  that  sector  are  as  important  as  any  if  we're 
exporting  a  skill,  aren't  they? 

I  was  pleased,  in  my  own  riding — 

Mr.  Peterson:  Do  you  support  this  move  to 
the  service  sector? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  not  trying  to  say  one 
or  the  other;  I'm  saying  we  have  certain 
strengths,  let's  build  on  those  strengths  and 
at  the  same  time  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  the 
other  areas  too. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Because  of  structural  weak- 
nesses in  the  manufacturing  sector  we  are 
moving  to  this  service  sector. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  I'm  not  disagreeing 
with  you. 

I  was  delighted,  in  my  own  riding,  to  see 
a  relatively  small  company — I  think  the  name 
of  the  company  is  McEwan  Tougard — which 
started  out  by  making  one  simple  machine  a 
few  years  ago,  a  potato  picker,  that  was  in 
fact  imported.  They  did  very  well  and  the 
next  thing  I  knew  they  were  making  these 
Hft  garbage  containers  that  you  see  dropped 
off  all  around  the  country;  before  I  knew  it 
they  were  virtually  handling  the  Canadian 
market  there.  I  was  even  more  delighted, 
recently,  when  they  bought  the  patent  rights, 
from  an  American  company,  to  build  a 
garbage  packer,  something  municipalities 
have  been  buying  from  overseas. 

I  was  shocked,  though:  they  just  built  then- 
first  few  prototypes  and  they  quoted  on  one 
of  the  Toronto  borough's  tenders;  they  were 
low  and  they  lost;  low  and  lost.  Why?  It's  a 
Canadian  product,  it's  not  proven. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Had  to  be  another  reason. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  have  to  be  able  to  do 
something  about  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  personally  called  the 
borough  as  the  member — I  wasn't  Treasurer, 
I  was  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  I  think 
it  was  early  this  spring.  I  was  shocked  that 
somebody  wouldn't  take  a  gamble  on  a  Cana- 
dian product  that  in  fact  was  there  to  re- 
place imported  material.  That's  part  of  our 
Shop  Canadian  plan,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  happened,  Frank?  Tell 
us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  they  didn't  get  the 
order.  Luckily  they're  getting  other  orders 
since  then,  but  they  were  so  anxious  to  get 
this  first  breakthrough,  in  a  major  market — 

Mr.  Laughren:  Where  was  the  made  in 
Canada  label,  on  the  bottom? 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  you'll  find  that 
they  did  a  pretty  hard  campaign  of  selling. 
They  just  didn't  satisfy  the  engineers  in  that 
particular  borough  that  the  product  was  as 
dependable  as  the  one  they  were  used  to 
buying.  That's  one  of  the  problems  one 
always  has  to  overcome,  isn't  it? 

It's  always  possible  they  may  have  had 
some  troubles.  I  haven't  heard  of  any;  and 
thank  goodness  I  see  them  coming  out  of  that 
factory  in  a  pretty  good  stream. 

I'd  suggest  to  you  that  all  around  this 
country  there  are  opportunities.  The  other 
day  I  bought,  as  I  may  have  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  estimates,  of  all  things 
a  wood  splitter.  My  son  is  a  farmer  and  he's 
selling  wood  in  his  spare  time  to  add  to  his 
farm  income. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Moonlighting. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes;  in  the  farm  business 
you  moonlight  automatically. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  All  the  time. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He's  a  dairy  farmer; 
you  see  the  moon  at  both  ends  of  the  day. 

After  we  paid,  I  don't  know,  $630  or  what- 
ever it  was  for  this  relatively  simple  piece 
of  machinery — which  was  a  box  beam,  a 
glorified  wedge  or  axe  head  and  a  cylinder, 
with  double  action  piston  and  some  lines 
back  to  a  tractor,  you  attach  it  on  to  the 
hydraulic  feed  of  your  tractor — I  said  to  him: 
"You  know,  I  think  even  I  could  make  that"; 
yet  of  the  two  we  had  to  chose  from  in  my 
town  both  were  American-made. 

I  got  a  little  upset  about  that,  and  I  did 
what  I  think  more  of  us  need  to  do,  when 
you  see  a  product  which  can  be  made  here 
and  doesn't  require  high-technology  tooling. 
I  wrote  to,  again  a  small  company  in  my 
town  that  does  specialize  in  making  small 
products,  a  steel  company.  It  makes  cable 
reels,  for  example,  for  Northern  Electric  out 
of  steel  rather  than  out  of  wood.  You've  seen 
them  made  out  of  wood  for  many  years.  I 
simply  said:  "I  bet  you  fellows  could  make 
this  and  supply  a  Canadian  market  that's 
probably  as  large  as  any  other  market  for 
wood  splitters  right  now,  and  probably  be 
able  to  export  in  competition." 

I  think  we  need  to  suggest  it,  because  all 
too  often  our  smaller  manufacturers  don't  see 
the  market  potential  for  something,  and  that's 
their  major  reason  for  not  getting  into  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  when  you 
get  into  these  highly  technical  things— let's 
take  the  Koehring  Waterous  harvesters  that 
we  have  for  the  lumber  industry;  they  clip 
the  tree  right  off  at  the  base  and  then  run 
up  the  tree  and  chop  it  off  in  eight-foot  sec- 
tions and  stack  it  in  behind. 


Mr.  Laughren:  I  saw  it  at  Ontario  Place. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  it's  really  a  mon- 
strous machine,  isn't  it;  doing  about  four 
things  at  once. 

One  has  to  look  at  that  piece  of  machinery 
and  recognize  that  sometimes  the  investment 
and  the  technology  may  be  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  some  of  our  Canadian  producers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment, I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  this,  has 
set  up  UTDC  We  may  not,  as  yet,  be  able 
to  show  you  the  cash  results,  but  that  was  a 
definite  attempt  to  get,  here  in  Ontario,  a 
corps  of  people  on  design  of  products  we 
had  to  buy  but  for  which  we  felt  there  was 
going  to  be  a  world  demand;  to  get  a  degree 
of  expertise  and  excellence  that  would  allow 
us  to  provide  packages  to  sell  in  world  mar- 
kets. I  hope  you  would  support  it,  even  if  we 
do  have  some  difficulties  ahead  in  trying  to 
sort  out  just  how  competitive  it  will  be  and 
how  well  it  will  stack  up  in  world  markets. 

I'm  delighted  to  see  us  talking  to  Romania 
about  16  Candu  units;  whether  it's  the  right 
country  or  the  wrong  country  I'm  not  going 
to  argue  right  now.  Here  we  have  a  Canadian 
design  of  excellence  that  needs  to  be  well 
marketed  in  the  world,  I  think.  I  think  its 
time  is  coming;  it's  a  question  of  our  getting 
out  and  doing  our  sales  effort  and  producing 
the  jobs  back  home. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  long  as  we  keep  our 
sales  commissions  down. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  talked  about  man- 
power problems.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you 
more.  I  had  lunch  today  with  five  or  six 
gentlemen  from  one  of  our  major  industrial 
companies  in  Canada,  one  of  our  competitive, 
home-owned  ones.  They  were  saying  they 
needed  quite  a  few  people  at  a  plant  they're 
intending  to  open  and  that  frankly  they  were 
having  to  go  to  England  to  hire  them.  That 
worries  me. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Just  like  Ontario  Hydro. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  To  hire  the  men. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Disgraceful,  absolutely 
bloody  disgraceful. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  said,  "we're  very 
anxious  to  hire  Canadians.  We're  very  anxious 
to  train  Canadians.  We're  very  anxious  to 
have  the  people  who  are  currently  unem- 
ployed trained;  in  our  community  colleges,  if 
that  can  be  done;  or  if  it  can  be  done  on  the 
job  we  would  be  willing  to  look  at  ways  and 
means  of  doing  it." 

Mr.  Peterson:  Have  you  spoken  to  Bette 
about  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Exactly  what  I  said  to 
them.  I  would  like  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
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and  Universities  (Miss  Stephenson),  and  prob- 
ably the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie),  to 
talk  to  that  company  and  see  if  in  fact  that 
package  couldn't  be  worked  out,  so  that  we 
would  be  training  people  in  skills  which 
would  be  valuable  across  their  lifetime. 

That's  really  all  I  think  I  need  to  say  on 
that  particular  issue.  I'm  sure  the  members 
for  London  Centre  or  for  Nickel  Belt  will 
have  other  points  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  didn't  ask  the  Treasurer 
too  many  very  specific  questions,  but  there 
was  one  very  specific  question  I  put  to  him 
for  which  I  told  him  I  craved  an  answer. 
That  was,  what  happened  this  fall  to  change 
the  Ontario— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  you  didn't.  What  hap- 
pened to  change  the  Ontario  government's 
priority  from  import  replacement  to  stimula- 
tion of  exports— as  a  first  priority;  not  as  a 
shared  priority,  as  a  number  one  priority? 

You  cannot  have  two  number  one  priorities. 
What  was  it  that  changed  your  mind? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  you  go  back  through 
Hansard,  and  I'm  sure  you  will;  I  stated- 
Mr.  Laughren:  I  did. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  mean  yesterday. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I  don't  either;  back  to 
McKeough. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  mean  at  6:03  I  pointed 
out  that  if  you  said  something  often  enough 
you  would  make  the  world  believe  it.  I  used 
that  as  the  example.  I  said  you  were  wrong, 
I  haven't  changed  priorities. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  a  good  example 
then,  if  you  haven't. 

I  guess  the  Treasurer  is  trying  to  tell  me— 
I  find  this  incredible— there's  been  no  change 
in  government  policy.  Well,  we'll  see. 

I'll  try  to  get  these  in  order  so  that  the 
dates  are  correct  and  I  suggest  the  minister 
follow  me  very  carefully.  This  was  not  this 
Treasurer  but  it  was  government  policy.  The 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  said  on 
October  30:  "The  essential  principle  is  that 
increasingly  our  manufacturing  enterprises 
need  a  truly  national  market  in  order  to 
achieve  the  scale  of  operation  that  modern 
technology  demands.  That  principle  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  understood  and  accepted  as  a 
starting  point  by  the  ministers  of  the  other 
provinces  and  the  federal  government." 

Clearly,  that  is  a  statement  that  the  domes- 
tic market  is  where  you  start.  I  don't  want  to 
leave  anything  in  doubt.  That  was  on  Octo- 
ber 30. 

On  November  2,  only  a  couple  of  days 
later,  the  minister  said:  "One  of  the  biggest 


problems  faced  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
is  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a  sufficient  scale 
of  operation  to  permit  the  development  of  the 
technology  we  need  to  compete  internation- 
ally. We  can  'begin  to  achieve  that  scale  of 
operation  only  if  we  are  able  to  command  a 
dominant  share  of  our  own  domestic  market." 
That  was  on  November  2. 

Those  comments  were  made  on  October  30 
and  November  2.  Then  on  December  1  he 
said  there  is  no  change  of  policy.  This  is  your 
colleague  speaking  again:  "To  correct  our 
economic  problems  the  export  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  goods  has  to  be  our  first 
priority." 

Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Treasurer,  you  can't 
say,  or  have  your  colleagues  who  are  also  set- 
ting government  economic  policy  say  in  two 
speeches  that  the  first  priority  is  the  domestic 
market  and  then  have  them  say,  at  a  later 
date,  because  somebody  over  there  has  come 
to  grips  or  understands  suddenly  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem,  that  that's  not  it  after 
all.  You've  changed  the  priority  around.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

All  I'm  asking  you,  in  a  very  straight- 
forward way,  is  what  changed  your  mind  be- 
tween October  30  and  November  2  in  those 
two  speeches  and,  on  December  1,  when  the 
same  minister  is  saying  a  different  thing  when 
the  first  ministers'  conference  priorities  had 
been  established?  That's  what  I'm  asking  you. 
It's  a  very  straightforward  question.  Please 
don't  try  to  fudge  the  answer.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  Treasurer  saying  he  won't  answer  it? 
Is  that  what  he  is  saying? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
get  stubborn.  I've  tried  to  answer  it  several 
times. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  don't  want  to? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  don't  want  to  listen 
to  my  answer  or  accept  it,  so  I  don't  know 
what  else  to  say  to  you.  I  think  at  the  first 
ministers'  conference  all  governments  present, 
in  the  summary  of  conclusions,  agreed: 

"Recognizing  that  business  investment  in 
private  sector  development  and  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  exports  and  displacement  of 
imports  were  vital  to  the  increase  in  jobs  re- 
quired to  meet  their  goals,  the  first  ministers 
agree  to  emphasize  policies  which  will  stimu- 
late new  productive  investment  from  Cana- 
dian savings." 

The  key  part  of  that  is  that  the  statement 
of  more  rapid  growth  of  exports  and  displace- 
ment of  imports  is  tied  together.  I've  been 
trying  to  point  this  out  that  it's  not  an  either/ 
or  situation. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  refuse  to  let  this  question 
be  dealt  with   in  that  way.   Clearly,   and   I 
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think  the  Treasurer,  if  he  wasn't  under  some 
kind  of  pressure  from  the  Premier's  office  or 
from  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism, 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  best  way  to 
get  into  export  markets  is  to  first  develop 
some  expertise  in  your  domestic  market.  Does 
the  Treasurer  have  any  question  about  that? 
Does  he  understand  that?  Does  he  agree  with 
that?  He's  not  shaking  his  head,  so  I  have  to 
assume  that  he  agrees  with  me. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  take  one  specific 
product,  the  Challenger,  which  has  108  sales 
at  the  present  time,  and  it's  just  at  the  first 
test  flight  stage.  It  has  five  sold  in  Canada 
out  of  108  at  this  time. 
[6:30] 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  feel  the  Treasurer  is  not  dealing 
with  us  in  a  straightforward  manner.  I  think 
he  usually  does,  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
In  this  case  I  really  believe— and  I  know 
you  are  listening  to  my  words  very  carefully, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  I  might  say  some- 
thing unparliamentary  —  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Treasurer  is  not  being 
straight  with  us. 

You  could  only  have  one  first  priority, 
and  y&u  had  one  first  priority  back  in  Oc- 
tober, and  you  had  another  first  priority  in 
December.  You  can't  say  that  the  two  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  You  can't  say  that 
the  two  are  linked  together.  We  know  they 
are.  We  know  that  is  true.  But  at  one  point 
one  of  them  was  number  one,  and  at  another 
point  a  different  one  was  number  one.  Why 
did  you  shift  priorities  from  the  stimulation 
of  exports  to  the  meeting  of  the  domestic 
market;   the  replacement   of  imports? 

Those  are  two  distinct  differences  if  you 
are  trying  to  establish  a  government  policy. 
These  are  not  vague  economic  terms  out  of 
a  textbook.  If  you  are  going  to  deal  with 
those,  they  require  a  different  set  of  policies 
on  the  part  of  government.  I  think  you'd 
agree  that  if  you  have  decided  that  the 
stimulation  of  exports  is  your  number  one 
priority,  you  will  deal  with  that  problem  in 
a  different  way  than  you  would  if  import 
replacement  was  the  problem.  Would  the 
Treasurer  agree  with  that?  I  suspect  he 
would. 

So  we  are  talking  about  two  distinct  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  what  is  bothering  me.  If 
the  Treasurer  has  decided  that  he  is  defi- 
nitely going  to  go  with  the  export  stimula- 
tion program  as  the  number  one  priority, 
then  I  am  convinced  that  there  must  be 
something  in  his  mind  in  terms  of  how  he 
is  going  to  achieve  that.  Is  it  trade  missions 
to   other   countries?   Is    it   trade   missions   to 


the  United  States?  Is  it  setting  up  embassies 
in  those  countries? 

I  don't  know  what  he  has  in  mind,  but 
surely  if  it  is  like  he  said  before,  important 
replacement  in  order  to,  first  of  all,  as  a 
starting  point,  deal  with  the  demands  of  the 
domestic  market,  that  is  an  entirely  different 
program  that  you  would  undertake  if  that 
is  going  to  be  your  first  priority.  Would  the 
Treasurer  agree  that  the  two  priorities  would 
require  different  action  on  the  part  of  this 
government?  Would  he  agree  with  that? 

Hon.  F.  5.  Miller:  Not  necessarily,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  province  of  Ontario  was 
able  unilaterally  to  set  tariff  barriers  then 
you  could  take  certain  actions  from  a  tariff 
point  of  view,  in  fact,  achieved  the  import 
replacement  side.  Those  would  have  to  be 
virtual  exclusion  of  certain  kinds  of  products. 
But  again,  I  have  to  deal  with  those  things 
over  which  I  have  some  measure  of  control. 

We  have  some  products  which  can  be  ex- 
ported without  worrying  about  import  re- 
placement in  them.  I  would  think  many  of 
the  products  you  talked  about,  the  basic 
raw  material  products  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  are  like  those.  You  don't  have  to 
develop  a  local  market  before  you  have  an 
expertise  in  a  foreign  market.  I  just  can't 
accept  that  it  is  an  either/or.  I  say  that  in 
many  cases  it  requires  both  measures  to  be 
taken,  and  they  go  together  simultaneously 
in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  risk 
of  being  repetitive  I'll  put  it  this  way:  Would 
the  Treasurer  tell  us  what  he  intends  to  do 
in  terms  of  the  stimulation  of  exports?  They 
have  announced  it  is  their  number  one  pri- 
ority. What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how 
are  they  going  to  accomplish  that?  What 
programs  are  they  going  to  undertake?  Has 
he  any  ideas  that  he  can  share  with  us? 
What  are  they  going  to  do?  I'll  save  the 
second  part  of  the  question  until  after  he 
answers. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  properly 
this  discussion  of  programs  of  export  would 
be  under  Industry  and  Tourism. 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  trying  to  blow  and  suck 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister 
trundles  off  to  Ottawa  and  with  great  fan- 
fare at  an  economic  conference  of  first 
ministers  announces  his  policy.  I  presumed 
it  would  come  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Treasurer. 

Could  I  ask  him  a  second  question  then? 
Do  you  intend  to  have  import  replacement 
as    a    major    part— as    you    said   you    did,    I 
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assume  you  do— of  your  turning  the  economy 
around?  What  do  you  have  in  mind  for  im- 
port replacement?  Please  don't  tell  me  that 
that  is  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism's 
responsibility. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  repeat,  for  I  don't  know  how  many  times, 
yes  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  import  re- 
placement occur.  I  have  to  recognize  the 
limitations  on  it  that  we  have  discussed  at 
some  length.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
and  involved  set  of  negotiations  at  Geneva 
which  have  some  bearing  upon  what  will 
happen,  and  our  ability- 
Mr.  Laughren:  As  part  of  the  import  re- 
placement? You  are  telling  me  about  the 
GATT  thing.  Are  you  dealing  with  that  as 
part  of  the  import  replacement? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  To  some  degree  it  is, 
yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  fact,  you  have  said  nothing 
so  far. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  been  asked 
nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  1  carry? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Item  1  may  never  carry, 
Mr.  Chairman,  until  we  run  out  of  time. 
What's  really  bothering  me  about  this  is 
that  the  Treasurer  is  playing  a  game.  Let 
me  try  to  ask  a  couple  of  specific  questions 
again.  Was  there  ever  a  statement  by  min- 
isters of  his  government,  that  he  is  aware  of, 
that  indicated  the  number  one  priority  over 
there  was  the  domestic  market  and  import 
replacement?  Is  the  Treasurer  aware  of  that 
as  being  a  policy  statement  by  htis  colleagues? 
I  know  he  was  listening.  He  wouldn't  be  so 
silly  as  not  to  listen. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  sorry,  I  missed  your 
question.  I  was  talking  to  my  House  leader, 
asking  him  for  advice. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  need  advice,  to  find  out 
which  is  the  right  door. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Was  the  Treasurer  aware 
of  statements  by  his  colleague  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  that  the  domestic 
market,  import  replacement,  was  the  number 
one  priority  of  the  government? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  sure  I  was,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  the  Treasurer  was  aware 
of  that  and  if  he  is  now  aware  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism  saying  that's 
not  the  number  one  priority  any  more  but 
that  the  stimulation  of  exports  is,  was  he 
aware  or  were  there  any  discussions  between 
him  and  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
on  that  shift  in  policy? 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  shift.  I've  told  you  that  eight 
times.  I  would  simply  say  that  minister  and 
I  probably  talk  together  as  frequently  as  any 
two  ministers  do  in  government. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  never. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Obviously  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the  meshing  of  economic 
policy  and  the  delivery  of  that  policy  through 
the  operating  ministries,  of  which  MIT  has  to 
be  the  major  ministry.  Right? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Of  course. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  read  to  me  parts  of 
his  speech  earlier  today  and  as  I  recall,  "these 
must  be  the  starting  point"  were  words  in 
that  speech,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  is  your  starting  point? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  you  gave  undue 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  that  was  an  either/ 
or  situation.  I'm  still  even  confused  as  to  why 
it  matters  so  much  to  you,  because  I  feel  if 
I  could  even  understand  that  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  to  me  in  trying  to  answer  your 
questions  as  straightforwardly  as  I  am  able. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'll  attempt  to  put  the 
Treasurer's  mind  at  ease.  The  reason  it 
matters  to  me,  to  us,  to  all  my  colleagues 
here — 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  waved  your  hand 
over  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Turner:  All  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  happen  to  have  a  lot 
at  stake  in  the  health  of  the  Ontario  economy 
too,  and  the  economy  of  this  country.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  point  out  to  you  where 
we  think  you're  going  wrong.  We  think  it 
requires  an  entirely  different  set  of  govern- 
ment policies  depending  on  the  priority.  If 
your  number  one  priority  is  import  replace- 
ment, that's  an  entirely  different  set  of  policies 
you'll  have  to  devise  and  develop  over  there. 
If  it's  export  stimulation,  that's  an  entirely 
different  set  again.  How  can  you  sit  there  and 
say  the  two  are  interchangeable?  How  can 
you  do  that?  You  know  enough  about  the 
economy,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Martel:  Don't  be  too  sure.  No. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  know  that  those  are 
totally  different,  those  two  things.  That's  why 
it  matters  a  great  deal  to  me.  Also,  I'm  really 
surprised  that  the  minister  is  stone-walling  on 
this. 

Mr.   Martel:   It  is  just  through  ignorance. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Treasurer  is  playing  a 
game  with  us  and  I  don't  think  he'd  do  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  just  through  ignorance. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  Watch  the  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  know  the 
member  for  London  Centre  was  going  to 
speak.  I'll  finish  up,  because  I'm  not  getting 
anywhere  with  the  Treasurer  anyway. 

I'm  very  disappointed,  because  surely  if 
you  say  import  replacement  is  the  starting 
point,  which  is  what  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  said,  the  Treasurer  must  have  a 
different  starting  point.  Does  he  say  that  you 
start  with  the  domestic  market,  the  import 
replacement  program,  that  that's  your  starting 
point,  but  that  your  first  priority  is  stimula- 
tion of  exports?  Maybe  that's  what  he's 
saying.  He  really  is  trying  to  have  it  both 
ways. 

You  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  bad  policy 
in  every  area  if  you  try  to  do  that;  that 
is  downright  silly,  superficial  and  sophomoric. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  is  probably  the 
best  alliteration  I  have  heard  from  you  yet. 

Mr.  Peterson:  To  some  extent  I  share  the 
frustrations  of  my  colleague  from  Nickel  Belt. 
Just  because  we  are  involved  in  this  process, 
you  see,  of  ad  hockery,  so  many  of  the  things 
we  are  talking  about  and  concerned  about 
today— and  all  three  parties  are  concerned 
—weren't  major  concerns  five  or  six  years 
ago.  These  things  seemed  to  happen  on  their 
own.  We  were  creating  wealth  at  a  rate  that 
at  least  kept  most  people  from  worrying 
about  it,  but  now  serious  pepole  who  are 
looking  ahead  see  that  we  are  involved  in 
a  rough,  tough  world  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  compete  on  our  own. 

Your  response  has  been  a  difficult  one  to 
assess.  We  have  had  two  or  three  different 
ministers  involved  in  this,  designing  pro- 
grams. We  had  the  former  Treasurer,  who 
had  definite  views  on  certain  subjects;  the 
former  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism, 
at  least  to  our  perceptions  and  I  think  to 
most  intelligent  observers'  perceptions,  had 
a  little  different  point  of  view.  We  under- 
stand that  individuals  in  cabinet  do  have 
different  points  of  view;  they  fight  it  out,  and 
God  knows  the  best  man  wins,  that's  fair 
enough. 

We  really  have  a  very  difficult  time  know- 
ing what  kind  of  co-ordinated  strategy  you 
have  with  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism.  When  you  talked  today  it  frus- 
trated me.  I  felt  a  little  bit  sad  when  you 
said,  "I  had  met  these  guys  from  a  plant, 
they  have  trouble  getting  labour."  So  I 
quipped,  "Well  why  didn't  you  talk  to  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities?"  You 
should  have  talked  to  them  four  years  ago. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  suggest  you 
should    set    up    something    like    the    federal 


government  has  with  a  new  economic  co- 
ordinating agency,  with  a  new  minister  and 
new  co-ordinations  going  on.  There  are  so 
darned  many  people  running  around  this 
government  co-ordinating,  there  are  so  many 
lines  of  communication,  frequently  nothing 
gets  done. 

I  am  distressed,  though,  by  how  little  I  see 
in  terms  of  co-ordinated  policy.  I  see  the 
problem  in  serious  enough  terms  that  it  is 
going  to  require  a  great  sense  of  urgency, 
and  it  is  going  to  require  all  the  resources 
you  have,  that  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  has— Labour,  Education,  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  everybody  else.  Very 
frankly,  I  don't  see  that  forthcoming.  I  see 
the  response  is  to  wing  it,  to  do  what  you 
have  to  do  and  tout  your  great  industrial 
strategy. 

That  is  a  phrase  that  has  worried  a  lot  of 
people.  McKeough  never  liked  the  term  "in- 
dustrial strategy,"  because  he  thought  it 
meant  picking  winners  and  losers  and  in- 
truding his  nose  into  the  marketplace.  I  never 
shied  away  from  that  word  or  that  concept 
at  all.  I  don't  think  industrial  strategy  is  a 
bad  thing  to  have  at  all;  and  I  think  the 
problem,  of  course,  is  you  don't  know  what 
it  is  or  what  it  should  be. 

I  think  that  is  really  what  we  are  dis- 
agreeing about  here,  the  state's  role.  If  you 
accept  my  premise  that  things  are  difficult, 
that  we  are  facing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
competition  we  didn't  face  five  years  ago;  at 
the  same  time  our  manufacturing  value 
added  sector  is  declining  and  we  don't  see 
any  immediate  turnaround  for  it. 

It  is  going  to  require  the  collective  ex- 
pertise of  everybody  in  this  room,  plus  all 
your  staff,  plus  a  lot  more  people.  We  have 
yet  to  see  from  you  any  kind  of  co-ordinated, 
integrated,  semi-intelligent  strategy;  and  that, 
I   guess,  is  the  principal  frustration. 

Your  response  in  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  has  been,  "Well,  we  are  working  on 
it,"  and  "Yes,  we  have  filed  a  paper.  We 
have  a  study  on  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry." Then  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  stands  up  to  tell  us  he  has  a  loan 
that  he  has  put  through  the  Ontario  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

At  the  same  time,  now  that  you  have  lost 
your  virginity,  industry  knows  that  you  are 
prepared  to  play.  Now  you  have  lost  your 
virginity,  the  question  is  how  much  do  you 
charge  for  it  from  now  on  or  how  much  are 
you  prepared  to  give  away. 

I,  for  one,  never  disagreed  with  playing 
with  Ford.  My  own  reaction,  my  own  party's 
reaction  was,  in  the  circumstances,  as  much 
as   we  find  it  distasteful  we  had  no  other 
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choice.  I  can  assure  you  that  we,  in  the 
circumstances,  probably  would  have  done 
something  about  it,  although  we  would  have 
gotten  a  better  deal  because  we  are  better 
negotiators.  However,  in  principle,  we  still 
would  have  done  it  and  we  think  there  are 
jobs  to  be  provided. 
[6:45] 

I  know  of  cases  today,  from  my  own 
experience  as  well  as  what  I  read,  there  are 
other  people  lined  up  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage, if  you  let  them  take  advantage  of 
you,  but  who  are  looking  at  some  sort  of  in- 
dustrial expansion,  who  are  looking  ait 
creating  new  jobs  by  adding  to  the  capacity 
already  here  or  bringing  new  expansion  into 
this  province. 

If  I  was  one  of  those  people,  I  would  be 
extraordinarily  frustrated  in  knowing  who  I 
should  talk  to.  Are  you  contemplating,  my 
question  is  this,  are  you  contemplating  a  new 
agency?  Are  you  going  to  scrap  ODC  and 
the  various  development  agencies?  Are  you 
contemplating  new  co-ordinating  strategies 
between  the  various  ministries  that  are  going 
to  require,  as  you  very  rightly  pointed  out, 
involvement  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

That's  a  dismal  situation  in  this  province 
that  we  have  spoken  on  at  great  length.  We 
have  been  so  Neanderthal  and  so  inept  at 
training  people  to  meet  our  own  needs  in  this 
province,  I  think  we  should  collectively  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves — and  it's  a  function  of 
that  funny  lady  who  sits,  who's  not  here 
tonight  but  sits  right  over  there,  or  at  least 
her  ministry. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  that,  because 
I  think  that  young  people  today  do  have  a 
sense  of  reality,  and  are  quite  prepared  to 
take  and  want  some  guidance  of  where  the 
action  is  going  to  be  in  five  or  10  years. 
Frankly,  most  farsighted  people  could  have 
seen  that  and  I  deplore  the  fact  that  Ontario 
Hydro  has  to  go  to  England  to  bring  in  tech- 
nicians; I  deplore  the  fact  that  your  friends 
you  are  talking  to  today  are  talking  about 
bringing  in  people  from  England.  It's  a  very 
very  sad  commentary  on  how  with  it,  col- 
lectively, we  are  and  the  degree  of  co-ordina- 
tion we  have  had. 

I  want  to  ask  you  this,  now  that  people 
know  you  are  in  the  marketplace  and  the 
province  is  ready  to  play:  How  many  in- 
quiries have  you  had  and  who  has  had  them; 
what  agency  is  handling  those  and  what  is 
your  response?  Ultimately  I  am  going  to  ask 
you,  by  way  of  supplementary,  Mr.  Minister, 
are  you  contemplating  any  new  programs  or 
are  you  planning  new  ways  to  handle  these 


things,  because  they  haven't  worked  all  that 
well  in  the  past? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  As  a  new  minister,  I 
obviously  have  the  right  to  review  the  existing 
mechanisms  of  liaison  and  co-ordination  be- 
tween ministries;  and  as  the  minister  respon- 
sible for  economic  policy  and  its  creation, 
and  let's  say  its  monitoring,  obviously  I  am 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  working  on  a 
review  of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system 
and  the  needs  to  improve  it  where  they  exist. 

I  would  not  normally  be  the  minister  to 
whom  direct  requests  came.  They  would  nor- 
mally come,  as  I  understand  that  Ford  did, 
to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
There  are  exceptions  to  that  rule;  Agriculture 
and  Food  at  times  could  be  the  ministry 
hearing  of  requests,  because  not  every  single 
request  is  strictly  industrial,  or  let's  put  it 
this  way,  food  processors  often  relate  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  I  am 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time,  in  fact  that's 
one  of  the  reasons  there  has  been  a  slight 
delay  in  coming  back  to  this  House  with  any 
kind  of  public  statement;  I  wanted  to  be 
satisfied  that  what  we  would  be  doing  was  in 
fact  as  efficient  as  it  could  be,  and  certainly 
I  will  be  anxious  to  make  sure  that  we  im- 
prove the  already  good  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  ministries  that  the  policy  fields 
provide. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Just  one  other  question,  two 
questions:  When  are  you  contemplating 
coming  in  with  some  sort  of  response  to  the 
frustrations  that  we  all  have;  and  that  you 
have  yourself,  I'm  sure? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  by  nature  not  a 
very  patient  person  and  I  would  have  been 
very  happy  to  have  it  back  before  now.  I 
have  had  a  series  of  events  slow  me  down, 
some  of  which  were  all  beyond  the  province's 
control.  I  am  not  blaming  anybody,  I  am  just 
simply  saying  that  in  this  complex,  inter- 
dependent world  we  do  have  to  watch  what 
others  are  doing  so  that  we  don't  have  such  a 
mass  of  programs  that  one  can't  sort  out  who 
is  doing  what.  So  we  awaited  with  some 
interest  the  changes  the  federal  government 
produced  during  the  fall  and  we  have  only 
had,  really,  two  weeks  since  then,  which  is 
not  all  that  much  time  I  am  sure  you  would 
agree,  to  do  the  co-ordinating  bit  that  you 
are  talking  about  now  that  we  see  what  has 
to  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  have  been  able  to  promise 
you  it  would  be  out  this  week,  I  can't.  I 
really  can't.  My  next  option  is  to  decide 
whether  some  statement  should  be  made  now 
or  whether  I  should  properly  put  it  in  the 
budget.  One  of  my  concerns,  as  I  approach 
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my  first  budget,  is  that  the  budget  should  be 
a  meaningful  statement  of  government  intent 
and  that  it  not  be  too  diluted  by  too  many  ad 
hoc  statements  in  advance. 

Mr.  Peterson:  So  we  don't  know  what's 
going  to  happen.  That's  what  you  are  telling 
us,  and  it  may  be  some  time  between  now 
and  the  budget,  depending  on  circumstances. 
I  really  have  no  idea  what  to  expect  even. 
Are  you  talking  about  addressing  yourself — 
do  you  shy  away  from  the  words  industrial 
strikes,  does  that  bother  you?  You  don't  get 
hives  when  you  run  into  that,  as  your  former 
Treasurer  did? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  As  long  as  you  recognize 
the  limitations  of  government's  role. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  debate  then  becomes 
the  role  and  what  government  can  specifically 
do  best,  and  we  have  very  definite  views  on 
that.  What  kind  of  activities  have  you  had, 
what  kind  of  inquiries  have  you  had,  since 
you  went  public  and  said  you  are  willing  to 
play?  Are  you  going  to  get  a  lot  of  industries 
lining  up?  Are  you  getting  people  wanting 
to  expand  and  are  they  looking  for  govern- 
ment help? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  are  industries  interested,  but  again,  I 
have  only  talked  to  one  or  two  directly,  be- 
cause they  don't  normally  talk  to  the  Treas- 
urer. The  comments  to  me  were  made  in 
the  course  of  other  discussions,  rather  than 
specifically  to  discuss  their  programs.  They 
properly  would  go  to  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Who  is  going  to  do  this?  Are 
you  going  to  do  this,  or  is  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  going  to  do  it?  You 
are  trying  to  sort  this  out  jurisdictionally  as 
to  who  is  going  to  announce  the  program? 
Whenever  you  have  worked  this  out,  are  you 
going  to  include  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
this? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  you  will  find  we 
will  have  everybody  who  needs  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  must  say  in  response  that 
I  would  have  hoped  you  would  have  moved 
a  little  faster  on  this.  I  know  of  a  wonderful 
case  right  now,  sitting  in  front  of  me,  of  a 
particular  company,  a  very  successful  On- 
tario company  that  is  a  world-class  manu- 
facturer and  fabricator,  that  has  no  idea  what 
to  do.  They  know  that  they  can  add  200  or 
300  jobs  and  penetrate  the  North  American 
market  further  than  they  already  have.  I  can 
tell  you,  when  you  deal  with  people  like  that 
with  some  of  the  bureaucratic  ways  that  have 


been  done,  it  just  turns  them  off  completely. 
They  quite  rightly — and  it  is  a  reasonable 
business  decision  today — decide  not  to  ex- 
pand. 

A  lot  of  people  aren't  willing  to  put  up 
with  the  hassles  without  some  help,  without 
someone  in  government  to  help  them  pave 
the  way.  I  am  appealing  to  you,  when  you 
develop  this  new  infrastructure  it  will  be  as 
nonbureaucratic  as  possible;  it  will  be  as  un- 
harassing  as  possible;  it  won't  be  necessarily 
employer  of  last  resort;  and  it  will  be  highly 
flexible. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
incur  some  losses.  You  are  not  always  going 
to  pick  a  winner.  It  never  worried  me, 
frankly,  that  government  occasionally  had  the 
odd  bad  loan.  I  think  if  it  is  doing  its  job  it 
is  going  to  have  the  odd  bad  loan.  I  don't 
think  that's  a  criticism.  What  you  have  got 
to  do  is  build  jobs,  and  you  have  got  to  build 
a  manufacturing  sector  here. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  agree  with 
almost  all  the  things  the  member  has  just 
said  about  the  needs  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are  agreeable. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  only  point  out, 
though,  that  you  have  in  front  of  you  a  com- 
pany that  feels  it  is  not  making  progress,  it 
doesn't  have  to  wait  for  this  announcement. 
We  have  had  the  mechanisms  that  brought 
Ford  here.  We  have  had  the  mechanisms  that 
have  helped  many  other  corporations.  If,  in 
fact,  somewhere  down  the  bureaucratic  chain 
this  company  isn't  getting  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, I  would  hope  you  would  bring  it 
either  to  my  direct  attention  or  to  the  min- 
ister's, so  that  we  may  make  sure  they  get 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  can  tell  you  an  example, 
but  I  don't  think  I  will  because  it  involves 
personalities. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  too  depressing. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  such  a  screwup  be- 
tween a  former  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  and  a  former  deputy,  and  there  are 
so  many  ego  problems,  jurisdictional  problems 
and  political  problems.  I  will  tell  you  about 
it  privately.  I  don't  really  want  it  in  Hansard, 
because  it  is  not  very  fair  to  the  people  in- 
volved. 

I  can  tell  you  I  came  to  various  people,  and 
I  don't  want  to  name  names,  with  a  specific 
suggestion  of  specific  people  that  I  knew 
were  wanting  to  spend  money  here  and 
create  jobs.  It  got  into  so  much  internal  poli- 
tics, they  turned  and  went  away.  I  was  im- 
mediately suspect,  because  I  happen  to  be  a 
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Liberal  making  a  suggestion  to  a  government 
of  a  different  stripe. 

I  have  no  idea,  frankly,  how  the  new 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  operates 
and  what  hds  relationship  with  his  deputy  is, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  particular  example  so 
turned  me  off  the  governmental  process,  and 
justice  wasn't  done  and  as  a  result  the 
province  suffered,  just  because  of  the  internal 
workings  of  that  particular  ministry.  It's  a 
very  sad  story,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do  because  I  was  immediately  suspect.  There 
was  nothing  anyone  could  do,  I  guess,  in 
those  circumstances,  given  the  players. 

I  just  hope  the  players  that  are  there  now, 
as  well  as  yourself,  have  a  very  different  view 
of  that.  Occasionally,  you  know,  opposition 
members  come  up  with  not  a  bad  idea  and 
genuinely  want  to  help  and  don't  even  want 
to  extract  all  that  much  credit  for  it.  They 
just  want  to  see  something  worthwhile  done 
occasionally. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  a  good  example  of  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  When  that  is  done,  I  think 
that  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  lot 
better  performance  by  the  government.  God 
knows,  I  understand  that  personalities  get  in 
the  middle  of  this  sometimes,  but  it's  a  classic 
case,  and  to  the  detriment  of  this  province. 

Anyway,  it's  seven  o'clock  and  I'm  sure 
that  Mr.  Chairman  would  like  to  finish,  be- 
cause we  can  all  go  down  to  the  Tory  Christ- 


mas party  and  show  our  appreciation  for  this 
great  government. 

Items  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Vote  1103A  agreed  to. 

Vote  1104A  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  certain  resolutions. 

First  Clerk  Assistant:  Mr.  Edighoffer  from 
the  committee  of  supply  reports  the  following 
resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government 
ministries  named  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979. 

Reading  dispensed  with.  (See  appendix  A, 
page  5927. ) 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
moving  adjournment  I  wish  to  table  the 
answers  to  questions  158,  160,  161  and  162 
standing  on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix 
B,  page  5928.) 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  6:57  p.m. 
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APPENDIX  A 

(See  page  5926) 

Mr.  Edighoffer  from  the  committee  of  supply  reported  the  following  Resolution  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  House: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government  minis- 
tries named  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979: 

MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

Ministry  administration  program  $    4,841,800 

Provision  of  accommodation  program  * 137,583,600 

Upkeep  of  accommodation  program 63,887,300 

Supply  and  services  program  54,620,100 

Management  and  information  services  program 682,800 

MANAGEMENT  BOARD 

Ministry  administration  program  i  101,322,000 

Policy  development  and  analysis  program 5,183,000 

Management  audit  program 739,000 

Employee  relations  program 803,000 

Government  personnel  services  program  483,000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  program 105,000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PREMIER 

Office  of  the  Premier  program  *...  1,595,000 

CABINET  OFFICE 

Cabinet  Office  program 1,144,000 

MINISTRY  OF  REVENUE 

Ministry  administration  program j 6,198,000 

Administration  of  taxes  program 28,153,000 

Guaranteed  income  and  tax  credit  program  , 108,925,000 

Municipal  assessment  program  56,135,000 

MINISTRY  OF  NORTHERN  AFFAIRS 

Ministry  administration  program 6,452,000 

Northern  communities  assistance  program  38,530,000 

Regional  priorities  and  development  program 94,920,000 

MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING 

Ministry  administration  program  7,046,000 

Community  planning  program  98,162,000 

Community  development  program , 10,400,000 

Ontario  Housing  Corporation  program  141,544,000 

Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation  program  i 23,805,000 

North  Pickering  Development  Corporation  program 2,974,000 

Home  buyers  grant  program 298,000 

MINISTRY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Ministry  administration  program  , 978,000 

Intergovernmental  affairs  program 1,058,000 

Local  government  affairs  program 508,734,000 

MINISTRY  OF  TREASURY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Ministry  administration  program  3,588,000 

Finance  program  M „ 7,754,000 

Economic  policy  program > 9,360,000 

Central  statistical  services  program 1,036,000 
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That  supply  in  the  following  supplementary  amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
government  ministries  named  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1979: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

Office  of  the  Assembly  program , $     1,293,300 

MINISTRY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Local  government  affairs  program 8,047,000 

MINISTRY  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
Law  officer  of  the  crown  program  1,300,000 

RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
Resources  development  policy  program  57,300 

MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 
Agricultural  production  program  3,200,000 

MINISTRY  OF  ENERGY 
Energy  supply  program 6,500,000 

MINISTRY  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

College  and  adult  education  support  program 10,000,000 

MINISTRY  OF  CULTURE  AND  RECREATION 

Wintario  program  34,000,000 


APPENDIX  B 

(See  page  5926) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  AUTHORITY 

158.  Mr.  Sweeney:  Considering  that  the 
Ontario  Educational  Communications  Au- 
thority is  an  independent  agency  in  which 
"the  government  would  not  assume  an  active 
role  or  participate  in  its  programming"  and 
considering  the  fact  that  OECA  ignored 
the  Honourable  R.  Baetz's  recommendations 
that  the  religious  advisory  committee  of  the 
OECA  be  consulted  before  the  showing  of 
the  film  The  Jesus  Trial,  can  the  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Recreation  tell  us:  1.  (a)  Who 
sits  on  the  OECA  board  of  directors  or  its 
governing  body;  (b)  By  what  criteria  are  these 
members  selected;  (c)  For  what  term  of  office; 

(d)  How  much  authority  do  these  members 
have  over  the  OECA  organization  as  a  whole; 

(e)  Are  there  any  specific  guidelines  that  the 
board  members  must  take  into  consideration 
before  rendering  a  decision  on  matters  of  im- 
portance? (Tabled  November  27,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  1.  (a)  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Ontario  Educational  Communica- 
tions Authority  consists  of:  Mrs.  Ruth  M. 
Bell,   Dr.   Henry  Best,  Rev.   Fr.   Edward  F. 


Boehler,  Ms.  Marion  Evans,  Mr.  Georges 
Gauthier,  Mr.  Marc-Yvain  Giroux,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Ide  (chairman),  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Jarmain,  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Michels,  Mr.  John  M.  Porter  (vice- 
chairman),  Mr.  John  A.  Radford,  Mr.  Alan 
Salmon,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wiens. 

(b)  The  potential  members  are  recom- 
mended to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil by  various  individuals  and  groups,  in- 
cluding the  responsible  minister.  There  are 
no  special  criteria  for  their  selection.  How- 
ever, every  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  that  the 
various  areas  of  the  province  are  represented 
and  that  the  various  sectors  of  the  educational 
and  broadcast  communities  have  members  on 
the  board  who  can  express  their  points  of 
view.  Each  member,  however,  speaks  as  an 
individual  and  is  only  representative  of  a 
particular  interest  or  point  of  view. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  is  generally  for  three 
years  except  when  the  member  is  appointed 
to  finish  the  term  of  another  member  who 
has  resigned. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  board  have  com- 
plete authority  for  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  the  authority. 

(e)  Board  members  are  governed  in  their 
decisions  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  authority,  known  as  the  Ontario 
Educational   Communications   Authority  Act, 
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1970,  as  amended.  In  particular,  they  must 
abide  by  those  objects  as  described  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  3.  Also, 
sections  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14 
and  15  further  define  their  areas  of  responsi- 
bility. 

In  addition,  they  must  ensure  that  the  au- 
thority acts  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  licence(s)  granted  by  the  CRTC.  These 
terms  include  not  only  a  requirement  for  an 
arm's  length  relationship  from  government, 
but  also  a  definition  of  educational  broadcast- 
ing. This  definition  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  the 
various  provinces  of  Canada  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  acting  for  the  federal  government. 
The  definition  is  reproduced  here  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  honourable  member: 

"Where,  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  Cana- 
dian Radio-Television  Commission,  on  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  stipu- 
lates that  at  least  one  channel  of  a  cable 
transmission  facility  be  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  a  provincial  authority  for  educational 
broadcasting  or  where  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation  acts  as  agent  of  Her 
Majesty  in  right  of  Canada  in  providing  a 
transmission  facility  for  the  use  of  a  provincial 
authority  for  educational  broadcasting,  the 
time  reserved  on  such  channel  or  transmission 
facility  for  the  provincial  authority  shall  be 
used  for  broadcasting  the  following  types  of 
programming: 

"1.  Programming  designed,  to  be  presented 
in  such  a  context  as  to  provide  a  continuity 
of  learning  opportunity  aimed  at  the  acquisi- 
tion or  improvement  of  knowledge  or  the 
enlargement  of  understanding  of  members  of 
the  audience  to  whom  such  programming  is 
directed  and  under  circumstances  such  that 
the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  such  knowl- 
edge or  the  enlargment  of  such  understanding 
is  subject  to  supervision  or  assessment  by  the 
provincial  authority  by  any  appropriate 
means; 

"2.  Programming  providing  information  on 
the  available  courses  of  instruction  or  involv- 
ing the  broadcasting  of  special  educational 
events  within  the  educational  system. 

"  'Provincial  authority'  in  relation  to  any 
province  means  such  person,  body  or  authority 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  of  that  province  as  the 
provincial  authority  for  that  province  for  the 
purposes  of  this  definition. 

"The  intention  of  the  above  provision  is  to 
ensure  that  such  programming,  taken  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  designed  to  furnish  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  shall  be  distinctly 
different  from  general  broadcasting  available 
on  the  public  or  private  channels." 


NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

160.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  minister  please 
table  the  following  documents  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Housing  plans  administration  division: 

1.  Whole  of  file  HR/75/191. 

2.  Whole  of  file  HR/76/167. 

3.  File  Report  No.  NecB/R/ 75/53,  H/O 
H.13. 

(i)  Memo:  965  2321  January  15,  1976, 
To:   P.   Rimmington  from  G.   Morris 
and  P.  Craig  January  30,  1976; 
(ii)  Memo:    To    Honourable    J.    Rhodes 
from  P.  Rimmington. 

4.  File  No.  NEC  W/R/75/16,  H/OH/ 
76/13. 

Memo  from  J.  R.  Rhodes  to  P.  G.  Rim- 
mington. 

5.  File  D/R/78/133  Article  from  Orange- 
ville  Banner,  July  28,  1978. 

6.  File  D/R/78/133  Memo  from  G.M.F. 
(Farrow)  to  R.  Kennedy,  August  24, 
1978. 

7.  File  NEC/HL/78/4  Article  Hamilton 
Spectator  September  28,  1978. 

8.  File  W/R/77/298-A11  staff  reports. 

9.  File  H/ A/77/ 198  Copy  of  letter  to  D.  A. 
Crosbie  on  DM  MOH  3/5/78  from 
T.  P.  O'Connor  QC,  Office  of  the  Om- 
budsman. 

10.  Cantrakon  P/C/77/323: 

Request  copy  of  form  headed.  Niagara 
Escarpment  Development  Control  Ap- 
peal. 

NECP/C/77/323 
H/78/48 
78/07/17 

11.  Cantrakon  related  correspondence  file: 

(i)  Copy  letter  1/2/78  to  Ms.  R.  Melady 
from  J.  R.  Ardagh,  Min.  Tour,  and 
Development; 

(ii)  Copy  letter  R.  C.  Melady  30/3/78 
from  D.  Pixie,  MOE; 

(iii)  Copy  letter  to  Hon.  C.  Bennett 
27/9/78  from  I.  McMullin,  chairman 
NEC; 

(iv)  Letter  to  Hon.  C.  Bennett  31/7/78 
from  J.  Alexander,  Caledon  Rate- 
payers; 

(v)  Hon.  C.  Bennett's  reply  to  J.  Alex- 
ander re  above; 

(vi)  Copy  of  Environmental  Review  of 
Cantrakon  Site  Ecoplans  Ltd.  May 
31/78  (in  Cantrakon  exhibitors  file); 

(vii)  All  staff  reports,  if  available. 

12.  File  J/R/76-252-copy  of  letter  from 
D.  Irvine  to  David  H.  Sandler  dated 
November  19,  1978. 

13.  File  D/R/75/125-copy  of  memo  from 
P.  G.  Rimmington  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes, 
January  30,  1976. 
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14.  File  D/R/76/287— copy  of  news  clipping 
"Minister  Overturns  Commission  on  De- 
velopment Permit." 

15.  File  G/R/76/338-copy  of  Minister's 
letter  to  Reeve  McNichol,  December  6, 
1976. 

File     G/R/76/338-copy     of     Douglas 
O'bright  and  staff  report. 
(Tabled  November  27,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  reply  to  the  request 
for  the  documents  listed  in  question  160,  I 
note  that  the  list  is  identical  with  the  list  of 
documents  that  were  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  member  that  all  of  the 
material  requested  is  on  file  and  the  ministry 
has  provided  free  access  to  it  by  CONE  and 
other  interested  parties. 

In  light  of  this  ready  access  to  the  files  in 
question,  I  would  suggest  that  the  member 
might  visit  the  ministry  offices  when  con- 
venient to  him  and  thus  obviate  the  need 
for  duplication. 

HOUSING  PROFITS 

161.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Would  the  minister 
table  his  ministry's  response  to  the  regional 
municipality  of  Peel's  1977  interim  housing 
policy  statement  and  final  report  of  the  hous- 
ing task  force  and  would  the  minister  indi- 
cate what  action  has  been  taken  or  is  planned 
by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  as  recommended 
by  the  Peel  regional  municipality?  Specifically, 
will  the  ministry  introduce  legislation  to  en- 
able municipalities  such  as  Peel  to  enforce 
price  agreements  to  control  housing  price  in- 
creases in  government-assisted  housing  de- 
velopments?  (Tabled  November  28,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Attached  is  the  letter 
in  response  to  the  regional  municipality  of 
Peel  studies  mentioned  in  the  question. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  municipali- 
ties be  empowered  to  enforce  price  agree- 
ments on  new  buildings  to  prevent  so-called 
windfall  profits  being  earned,  such  a  provision 
would  only  mean  such  windfall  profits  would 
accrue  to  the  first  home  buyer  as  soon  as  the 
house  is  resold.  This  was  the  problem  en- 
countered under  the  former  Home  Ownership 
Made  Easy  (HOME)  Plan  when  prices  were 
fixed  on  the  first  sale. 

August  26,  1977 
Mr.  L.  H.  Parsons, 
Chairman, 

Regional  Municipality  of  Peel, 
150  Central  Park  Drive, 
Bramalea,  Ontario. 
L6T  2V1 


Dear  Mr.  Parsons: 

Since  the  regional  municipality  of  Peel 
phase  11  municipal  housing  statement  gener- 
ally conforms  with  overall  housing  objectives, 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  have  ap- 
proved the  statement  as  adopted  by  regional 
council  on  May  12,  1977.  The  regional  mu- 
nicipality of  Peel  housing  report  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  planned  growth  in  Peel  based 
on  the  acceptance  of  a  proportion  of  metro 
region  growth,  past  trends  and  the  financial 
impact  of  development. 

Approval  of  your  phase  11  municipal  hous- 
ing statement  provides  the  regional  munic- 
ipality of  Peel  with  legislative  authority,  under 
section  16  of  the  Housing  Development  Act, 
to  acquire  and  service  land  for  housing  pur- 
poses. 

Although  I  am  approving  your  statement, 
I  have  a  few  concerns.  Regarding  the  town 
of  Caledon,  the  report  recommends  the  de- 
velopment of  20  senior  citizen  units  annually. 
This  recommendation  is  felt  to  be  too  high 
since  the  ministry  is  experiencing  difficulty  in 
filling  all  of  the  units  in  the  existng  projects 
of  28  units  in  Caledon  village  and  15  units 
in  Caledon  East. 

Other  targets  for  assisted  rental  housing 
will  need  to  be  substantiated  by  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  Figures 
for  assisted  rental  housing  for  senior  citizens 
may  be  somewhat  high  for  rent-geared-to- 
income  accommodation.  However,  I  would 
agree  that  a  need  for  such  accommodation 
will  likely  exist  in  the  region  after  present 
units  under  development  are  occupied.  Sur- 
veys which  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  rent-geared-to-income  accommodation 
can  be  arranged  by  the  land  marketing  and 
surveys  branch,  13th  floor,  101  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto,  M6S  1P8,  telephone  (416) 
965-9834. 

Recommendation  5.33  is  incorrect.  The 
reference  to  municipalities  having  no  control 
over  site  selection,  project  design  or  tenant 
selection  is  inappropriate.  Municipal  officials 
are  involved  in  the  location  and  project  de- 
sign of  units  and  in  determining  the  residency 
requirements  for  admittance  to  rent-geared- 
to-income  units  in  their  municipality. 

Recommendation  5.22  may  be  unduly  re- 
strictive. Only  if  demand  for  such  accom- 
modation exists,  should  three  per  cent  of  all 
government-assisted  developments  be  de- 
signed for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  maintenance  and  occupancy 
standards  bylaw  by  the  town  of  Caledon  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  hous- 
ing stock. 
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Specific  housing  targets  by  income  groups 
and  area  municipality  should  not  be  included 
in  the  regional  official  plan  as  suggested  by 
the  policy  on  pages  74  and  75.  Changes  in 
such  targets  would  require  a  regional  official 
plan  amendment.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
regional  plan's  housing  policies  be  related  to 
other  parts  of  the  plan,  such  as  economic  and 
phasing  policies. 

Your  participation  in  the  municipal  housing 
statement  program  is  encouraging  and  we 
hope  that  this  statement  will  help  to  ensure 
the  orderly  development  of  housing.  To  the 
extent  that  we  may  be  of  assistance  with 
respect  to  specific  programs,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  either  myself  or  my  staff. 

Yours  sincerely, 
John  R.  Rhodes, 
Minister. 

162.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Does  the  ministry 
accept  the  findings  of  the  regional  munic- 
ipality of  Peel  housing  task  force,  represented 
in  figure  3.14  of  the  appendix  of  the  final 
report,  wherein  it  is  reported  that  $22,936  or 
29.5  per  cent  of  the  total  selling  price  of 
$77,927  for  a  typical  new  house  in  Peel  was 
simply  markup  in  value?  Does  the  ministry 
find  these  typical  levels  of  profit  acceptable 
and,  if  not,  what  action  is  being  taken  to 
control  profits  in  land  and  housing  develop- 
ments. (Tabled  November  28,  1978.) 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  $78,000  figure  the 
member  refers  to  is  the  price  estimated  by  the 
Peel  housing  task  force  for  a  typical  new 
single  detached  unit.  The  same  report,  how- 
ever, puts  the  price  of  a  typical  semi-de- 
tached unit  in  Peel  at  $59,200.  In  addition, 
one  should  note  there  are  several  thousand 
AHOP  units  now  available  in  Peel  at  $47,000 
and  under. 

Turning  to  the  profit  figures  cited  from  the 
report  by  the  honourable  member,  it  could 
well  be  there  were  such  profits  during  the 
high  demand  period  in  question.  Indeed  the 
Greenspan  report  also  indicated  large  profits 
have  been  made  in  land  development.  We  do 
not  agree  with  the  contention  that  high 
profits  have  been  the  cause  of  high  prices. 

The  Greenspan  report  makes  it  very  clear 
that,  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  true— that  high 
prices,  caused  by  a  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic-based surge  in  demand  for  housing, 
led  to  high  profits  being  earned.  The  de- 
veloper conspiracy  theory  in  the  Toronto  mar- 
ket area  has  been  conclusively  refuted  by 
Greenspan— with  the  top  four  developers 
holding  less  than  a  quarter  of  all  land.  Fur- 
ther, developers,  far  from  withholding  land 
from  the  market,  have  achieved  record  pro- 
duction levels  in  the  1970s. 

The  same  questions  as  161  and  162  were 
asked  verbally  by  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  (Mr.  Cassidy)  and  these  tabled  replies 
are  an  answer  to  him  as  well. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

COMMISSION  AGENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  member  for  Kitchener  {Mr.  Breithaupt) 
raised  the  question  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded commission  agents  in  this  province. 
As  I  promised,  I  will  now  reply  fully  to  his 
question. 

The  subject  first  came  to  the  attention  of 
our  ministry  when  the  member  for  Carleton 
(Mr.  Handleman)  held  this  portfolio.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Commission  Agents  met  with  the  minister  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  then  Minister  of 
Labour  (Miss  Stephenson).  The  federation 
subsequently  prepared  a  formal  brief  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis). 
He  referred  it  to  the  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  for  review.  In  the 
interim,  a  ministry  official  had  written  to  the 
federation's  counsel  stating  that  as  the  pay- 
ment of  commission  salesmen  is  not  a  con- 
sumer matter  it  would  not  fall  within  our 
purview. 

As  the  federation  was  not  happy  with  this 
response,  it  sought  to  have  the  matter  re- 
opened. My  predecessor,  the  member  for 
St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman), 
newly  appointed  to  the  portfolio  at  the  time, 
undertook  to  see  it  through.  He  met  with  the 
representatives  of  the  federation  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1977,  and  promised  that  he  would 
review  the  brief  and  get  back  to  the  Federa- 
tion in  1978.  He  also  indicated  he  would  in 
all  likelihood  take  the  matter  to  his  cabinet 
colleagues  so  that  he  could  have  the  benefit 
of  their  point  of  view  in  the  subsequent 
cabinet  decision. 

My  predecessor  accordingly  brought  the 
matter  up  before  the  Justice  policy  field 
committee.  It  was  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  my  ministry  should  not 
undertake  legislative  action  as  this  is  not 
essentially  a  consumer  matter. 

As  the  concerns  of  the  federation  merited 
further  study,  however,  the  committee 
recommended    in    July    that    the    Resources 
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policy  field  committee  look  at  the  brief  to 
determine  if  measures  other  than  regulatory 
legislation  are  available. 

As  commission  agents  are  really  private 
entrepreneurs,  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint 
exactly  which  government  program  is  closest 
to  their  area  of  interest.  I  understand  their 
concerns.  I  know  theirs  is  a  tough  business 
to  be  in.  I  plan,  therefore,  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  federation  early  in  the 
new  year  to  explore  every  possible  avenue 
of  assistance. 

STERILIZATION 

Mr.  McClellan:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Yesterday,  in  the  social  de- 
velopment committee  considering  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Minister 
of  Health  said  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  matter  of 
sterilization  performed  on  the  authority  of 
a  substitute  consent. 

I  have  a  letter,  dated  December  7,  1978, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Maynard,  executive 
director  of  the  institutional  division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  It  reads,  in  the  second 
paragraph:  "In  essence,  legal  opinion  within 
the  ministry  agrees  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  Perry,  the  official  guardian,  in 
that  they  believe  the  policy  of  the  Greater 
Niagara  General  Hospital  is  illegal.  This 
was  stated  in  a  letter  dated  May  29,  1978, 
to  the  chief  executive  officer." 

That  letter  indicates  to  me  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  was  aware  of  Mr.  Perry's 
legal  opinion  that  sterilizations  with  sub- 
stitute consent  are  illegal  and,  in  fact,  was 
communicating  that  position  to  hospitals  in 
this  province  in  1978.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  inconsistent  with  statements  that  the 
minister  made  to  the  social  development 
committee  yesterday,  and  I  ask  for  your  rul- 
ing on  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  point  of 
order:  Before  the  minister  replies,  I  would 
bring  to  your  attention  a  quotation  from  Han- 
sard for  November  7  in  which  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs. 
Birch)  was  responding  to  a  statement  by 
the  member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot  ( Mr.  Swee- 
ney), who  brought  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  I  quote  the  hon- 
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ourable  minister  at  page  S-952.  "I  was  not 
aware  of  those  figures  and  I  shall  certainly 
be  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  min- 
isters in  my  field. . ."  Presumably  that  would 
include  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
respond,  the  members  will  know  that  in  the 
operation  of  a  ministry,  particularly  one  as 
large  as  mine  and  involving  as  many  hos- 
pitals and  programs  as  mine,  there  is  cor- 
respondence on  a  daily  basis  between  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  at  various  levels  with  the 
general  public  and  with  people  involved  in 
the  health-care  system. 

I  expect  in  my  ministry  that  staff,  where 
they  think  it  is  an  issue  that  should  be  drawn 
to  my  attention,  will  do  so.  In  this  particular 
case  that  didn't  work.  The  fact  that  it  didn't 
work  doesn't  excuse  it.  But  it  didn't  work. 

The  facts,  as  I  outlined  them  yesterday  are 
very  simply  that  it  was  last  week,  in  a 
memorandum  from  a  member  in  the  legal 
branch  of  my  ministry,  that  the  issue  was  first 
drawn  to  my  personal  attention. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  have  some  real  prob- 
lems in  that  ministry. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  provincial  secretary  didn't 
speak  to  you  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Immediately  on  read- 
ing that  particular  memorandum,  I  sent  it  on 
for  more  information,  because  clearly  it  out- 
lined the  issue  as  it  has  been  discussed  yes- 
terday here  and  in  the  committee  and  caused 
me  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You've  got  some  real  crack- 
erjacks  in  that  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It  is  clear  that  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  and  the  staff  of  other  min- 
istries have  been  aware  of  the  problem  for 
some  time.  But  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
It  was  drawn  to  my  personal  attention  last 
week. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  about  the  provincial 
secretary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Bellwoods 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some 
inconsistency  that  appears  to  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  something  that  was  said  in  the 
social  development  committee.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  House  can  deal  with  anything 
that  happens  in  a  committee  is  for  that  com- 
mittee, through  its  chairman,  to  have  that 
particular  matter  referred  to  the  House.  How- 
ever, in  the  light  of  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Minister  of  Health,  who  says  it  was  not 
brought  to  his  attention  until  last  week,  I 
think  all  honourable  members,  being  honour- 
able members,  will  accept  that  explanation  as 
being  a  true  reflection  of  what  actually 
happened. 


ORAL  QUESTIONS 

STERILIZATION 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  direct  a 
question  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development.  Since  you  have  indicated  that 
all  honourable  members  must  accept  the 
statement  of  the  Minister  of  Health  that  he 
was  not  informed  of  this  matter,  I  would  ask 
the  secretary  to  explain  the  apparent  break- 
down in  communication  in  this  very  sensitive 
area  of  public  policy  and  what  she,  as  the 
policy  minister,  is  going  to  do  about  the 
establishment  of  a  policy  in  this  area? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  through  you 
to  the  honourable  member,  it  was,  as  the 
member  pointed  out,  brought  to  my  attention 
during  the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tariat for  Social  Development.  It  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  staff  level.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  not  brought  to  the  minister's  attention. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  supplementary  I  would  ask 
the  minister  in  her  position,  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  policy  area,  what  steps  does  she 
intend  to  take  to  set  a  policy  on  this  very 
important  yet  sensitive  matter  on  some  basis 
whereby  it  is  meaningful  not  only  to  the 
people  directly  concerned,  but  also  to  their 
parents  and  others. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I'd  like  to  refer  that 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Since  the  matter  arose 
yesterday,  I  have  held  several  meetings  with 
members  of  my  staff  last  evening  and  this 
morning.  I've  had  a  chance  to  speak  with 
Dr.  Zarfas.  I  have  a  request  in  to  Mr.  Perry 
for  a  meeting  to  get  his  perspective  on  it.  I 
have  prepared  and  had  approved  by  the 
registrar  of  regulations  a  regulation  which 
would  prohibit  for  nine  months,  within  which 
the  issue  can  be  resolved,  the  performance 
of  sterilization  on  anyone  under  the  age  of 
16  except  under  certain  medical  conditions. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  either  minis- 
ter inform  the  House  how  often  the  policy 
secretariat  has  met  since  November  7  and 
why  this  sensitive  issue  hasn't  been  discussed 
by  the  minister  responsible?  Why  has  it  been 
constantly  referred  to  staff? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  The  policy  field  meets 
every  Thursday.  We  have  a  very  full  agenda 
which— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Does  the  minister  mean  she 
has  had  at  least  five  meetings  since  that 
time  and  she  never  raised  that  matter? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  haven't  dealt  with  it? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Wonderful,  wonderful. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  question  has  al- 
ready been  asked. 
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Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary  to  the  minis- 
ter: Given  that  this  issue  involves  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  parents  to  make  that  kind  of  de- 
cision, is  there  any  secretariat  policy  position 
with  respect  to  such  parental  rights? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I  think  the  honourable 
member  will  be  aware  that  it  also  involves 
the  Attorney  General's  office,  which  is  the 
Justice  policy  field.  We  will  be  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  ministries  involved  in  this 
very  sensitive  area  to  discuss  the  policy  in 
this  particular  field. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  didn't  you  do  it 
before? 

Mr.  McClellan:  I'll  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health,  is  it  his  intention  to  bring  forward 
either  legislation  or  regulations  which  will 
require  a  court  hearing  and  the  issuance  of 
a  court  order  before  a  sterilization  under  the 
authority  of  a  substitute  consent  will  be 
permitted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber is  stating  what  he  would  like  to  see  as 
a  conclusion  of  this  review.  Perhaps  he'd 
suggest  we  find  the  facts  to  support  it. 

Mr.-  Deans:  We'd  like  to  see  the  review. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  know  what  the  facts 
are  and  we  know  what  your  performance  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  got  it  buried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  There's  hardly  any- 
thing more  sensitive,  I'm  sure,  than  the 
question  of  consent  for  surgical  procedures 
as  it  relates  to  the  retarded.  It's  clear  in  the 
review  I've  been  able  to  make  of  the  matter 
in  the  last  24  hours  and  looking  again  at 
the  memo  which  I  got  last  week,  that  this 
is  a  perplexing  issue  a  solution  to  which  has 
evaded  a  number  of  people  for  a  number  of 
years. 

[2:15] 

Mr.  McClellan:  Be  careful  what  you're 
saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  am  being  very  care- 
ful. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Saskatchewan  was 
the  leader  in  this  field,  you  might  remember. 
Saskatchewan  started  the  whole  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  matter  having 
been  raised  with  me  by  a  member  of  my 
staff  last  week  and  the  matter  having  been 
raised  here  yesterday,  I  intend  to  take  the 
kind  of  action  I've  discussed,  assuming  that 
the  gentleman  responsible  for  raising  the 
issue  in  the  first  place  can  assure  me  that 
what  I  propose  to  do  does  address  the 
problem  as  they've  outlined  it. 


COST  OF  ROYAL  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  Premier  about  the  cost  of  royal  commis- 
sion, a  subject  of  great  interest  to  him  and  to 
others.  Since  the  provincial  auditor  brings  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  House 
and  the  public  once  again  excessive  expendi- 
tures, immoderate  expenditures  and  those  not 
properly  vouchered,  is  the  Premier  satisfied 
with  the  guidelines  which  were  rather  in- 
formally announced  some  months  ago,  or 
would  he  agree  with  me  that  those  guidelines 
simply  are  not  working  and  tihat  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  government  through  one 
of  its  emanations  to  do  something  about  con- 
trolling the  kind  of  costs  that  were  reported 
by  the  auditor  yesterday? 

Among  the  figures  available,  the  Premier 
is  aware  that  we've  spent  about  $10  million 
on  royal  commissions  in  the  last  five  years.  I 
certainly  would  like  to  know  what  his  policy 
is  in  this  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  could  be  prompted  into 
giving  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  how  some 
royal  commissions  came  about  and  the 
prompting  we've  had  from  members  opposite 
for  the  creation  of  certain  royal  commissions. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  fact,  I  could  go  into 
certain  activities  of  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees and  how  they  incur  certain  expendi- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers.  I  find  that 
some  of  them  have  led  to  totally  conclusive 
results  that  are  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
some  members  opposite  but  which  were  initi- 
ated because  of  their  insistence. 

I  won't  do  that,  although  the  temptation  is 
very  great. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  for  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  being  provocative.  I 
tell  the  members  opposite  on  this  issue  they 
should  become  provoked  on  occasion  and 
exercise  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility,  if 
I  can  pass  that  advice  on  to  them.  I  do  that 
in  a  very  friendly  fashion. 

As  it  relates  to  tihe  expenditure  guidelines 
for  royal  commissions,  it's  very  difficult- 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  How's  Judy  these  days? 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Judy's  fine. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Just  ignore  the  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  She  was  a  great  member 
of  the  federal  Liberal  Party.  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  wouldn't  believe  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  up 
there. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  the  question? 
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An  hon.  member:  The  Liberals  treat  you 
royally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  acting  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  would  understand  that  royal 
commissions  probably  break  themselves  down 
into  two  categories.  There  are  those  that  are 
established  for  the  study  of  certain  things, 
where  I  think  it  is  easier  to  establish  limita- 
tions or  controls  on  economic  matters.  This 
is  something  the  government  is  prepared  to 
take  a  look  at  again  and  see  if  the  ground 
rules  are  sufficiently  firm  to  ensure  that  there 
aren't  any  abuses.  I  don't  pretend  for  a 
moment  to  have  the  complete  answer. 

Then  there  is  the  otiher  kind  of  royal  com- 
mission, with  which  the  acting  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  more  familiar,  which  could  be 
described  as  being  investigative— I  guess  that 
is  the  best  way  to  describe  it— where  I  think 
it  is  very  difficult  to  impose,  shall  we  say, 
financial  limitations  on  a  commissioner  or  the 
staff  who  are  responsible  for  the  investigation 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  that  commission. 

It's  very  difficult  for  government  to  impose 
limitations  in  those  cases.  In  fact,  I  can  see 
the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell) 
nodding  her  head  in  great  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  I  tihink  she  must  share  with  me  the 
same  concern  if  we,  as  a  government,  said  to 
a  royal  commissioner  involved  in  an  investiga- 
tive type  of  commission,  "You  only  have  X 
number  of  dollars  to  spend." 

There  are  two  different  lands  of  commis- 
sions. I'll  certainly  discuss  the  one  type  of 
commission  with  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board  (Mr.  McCague)  to  see  if  we  can 
firm  up  to  a  greater  extent  some  of  the  ex- 
penditures guidelines. 

But  I  do  say— and  I'll  not  be  facetious 
about  this— there  are  those  other  lands  of  com- 
missions tfiat  are  established  from  time  to 
time,  quite  often  at  the  insistence  of  mem- 
bers opposite,  where  I  think  we  can't  as  a 
government  say  to  a  judge,  "You  only  have 
X  dollars  to  spend,"  when  there  may  be  some 
investigation  that  is  necessary,  over  which 
government  has  not  and  should  not  have  any 
control. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
Premier  has  indicated  in  his  answer  his  sensi- 
tivity to  the  requirements  of  opposition  mem- 
bers in  royal  commissions,  I  am  tempted  to 
ask  him  about  those  circumstances  where  they 
were  requested  and,  in  fact,  demanded  where 
he  did  not  see  fit  to  appoint  them.  But  I 
won't  ask  that  question.  I  will,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ask  the  Premier  a  question  on  a 
subject  which  will  be  dear  to  his  heart  and 
in  which  the  member  for  St.  George  will  be 
interested  as  well. 


Would  it  be  possible  that  the  strengthened 
guidelines  direct  the  commissioners  to  select 
their  legal  counsel  from  perhaps  those  people 
already  available  within  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  within  the  government 
service  since  we  are  told  by  the  auditor  one 
of  these  select  committees  had  a  bill  for 
$146,833  for  legal  counsel  alone?  Surely, 
that  is  an  area  where  we  should  be  con- 
templating cutting  back.  We're  concerned 
about  the  people  eating  10  meals  a  day,  but 
I'll  tell  you,  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  legal  advice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  ex- 
press the  same  concern  about  the  cost  of 
legal  fees.  While  I  have  a  certain  sympathy 
for  that  profession,  but  not  having  practised 
since  about  1959  or  1960,  I'm  not  as 
familiar  as  the  member  for  Kitchener  would 
be,  or  some  others. 

Mr.  Worton:   Lawyers  do  come  high. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  may  some  day  have 
that  opportunity,  but  when  that  opportunity 
does  arise  for  me  I  don't  expect  the  member 
to  necessarily  remind  me  of  that  opportunity 
in  that  he  himself  may  not  be  here  at  that 
precise  moment  in  history. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  doubt  if  you  will  often 
appear  in  provincial  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  not  that  clairvoyant 
that  I  can  see  that  far  ahead. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  now,  the  member 
opposite  knows  he  has  his  tongue  in  both 
cheeks  at  once  and  I  don't  know  how  he 
accomplishes  that.  In  fact,  I'm  always  de- 
lighted when  he  smiles  as  he  makes  those 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Can  we  get  back  to  legal 
fees,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  are  you 
looking  for  legal  advice  and  wondering  what 
fees  are?  I  don't  know  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  wondering  if  the  Premier 
would  answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
comment  as  to  whether  that  was  a  reasonable 
fee  to  be  charged  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  can  because  he  is  not  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Precisely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Precisely,  and  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  is  applauding  vigorously. 
I'm  told  that  when  she  practised  law  she 
always  charged  the  tariff.  I  was  told  she  did. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  brings  his  con- 
flicts in  here.  He  can't  abandon  any  of  his 
conflicts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  acting 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  think  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  counsel  to  a  select  committee,  cer- 
tainly a  royal  commission,  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  service,  and  I'm  pre- 
pared to  take  a  look  at  this. 

I  just  had  handed  to  me  a  pretty  detailed 
request  by  Management  Board  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  royal  commissions.  It's  pretty 
detailed.  It's  pretty  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  just  a  little  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'd  be  delighted  to  get 
a  copy  run  off— we  can  only  afford  one— 
and  send  it  over  to  the  acting  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  see  whether  he  really  doesn't 
think  it  covers  most  of  it.  I'll  send  it  over 
to  him,  but  not  today. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Can  I  ask  the  Premier  if  he  recalls, 
in  view  of  his  earlier  comments,  the  LaMarsh 
commission  on  violence  which  has  no  juris- 
diction in  the  province?  It  was  set  up  with- 
out any  request  from  this  side  of  the  House 
and,  in  fact,  my  former  leader  said  he  would 
do  away  with  it  if  we  formed  the  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right,  I  said  there 
are  two  kinds  of  guidelines. 

Mr.  Martel:   Is  that  for  political  reasons? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  think  the  government 
has  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  some 
of  these  things. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  with 
the  guidelines.  The  fact  is,  they're  not  in 
force.  Will  the  Premier  make  a  commitment 
to  this  House  to  make  it  known  to  royal 
commissioners,  whether  they  be  judges  or 
otherwise,  that  they're  dealing  with  taxpayers' 
money  and  they  must  follow  Management 
Board  guidelines,  which  I  think  are  generous 
enough  as  they  are?  In  fact,  will  he  make  it 
known  they  have  to  follow  those  guidelines 
and  anything  over  and  above  those  will  come 
out  of  their  own  pockets?  I  think  then  they 
would  be  a  lot  more  careful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we're  all  a  lot  more  careful  when  things 
come  out  of  our  pockets,  whether  we're  com- 
missioners or  members  of  the  Legislature.  I 
think  we  all  have  that  human  reaction  to  the 
economic  realities  of  life.  I  don't  think  the 
member  who  asked  that  question  is  any  ex- 
ception to  that.  In  fact,  I'm  sure  he  isn't. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Probably  more  sensitive. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  pointed  out  to  him 
earlier,  I  understand  the  distinction  between 
the  LaMarsh  commission  and  one  or  two 
others  that  I  won't  name,  and  I  do  know 
we  did  initiate  the  one.  I  know  the  members 
opposite  are  not  as  concerned  about  violence 
in  the  media  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  I 
think  we've  seen  some  demonstrations  of  this 
in  the  past  year  or  so,  but  I'll  leave  that 
for  a  debate  on  some  other  occasion. 

I  will  also  undertake  to  do  this.  I  will 
provide  the  distinguished  member  with  a 
copy  of  the  Management  Board  guidelines, 
and  I  think  they  are  relatively  good. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  a  copy.  They  are 
not  enforced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  question  of  enforce- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  certainly  take  up  with 
the  Chairman  of  Management  Board  because 
I  think  we've  demonstrated  conclusively  as 
a  government  and  even  as  a  party  our  com- 
mitment to  restraint.  Our  commitment  to  the 
proper  utilization  df  taxpayers  money  is  in 
no  way  exceeded  by  that  of  the  members 
opposite. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur 
with  a  new  question. 

LEARNING-DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Education.  Does  the 
Minister  of  Education  recall  this  promise 
made  in  the  throne  speech  of  February  1978: 
"In  addition,  a  demonstration  school  will  be 
established  for  limited  numbers  of  children 
with  severe  learning  disabilities  who  require 
services  which  can  only  be  provided  in  a 
residential  facility"?  Does  she  further  recall 
the  commitment  by  her  predecessor,  the 
member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells), 
to  establish  the  Trillium  School  at  Milton  by 
January  1,  1979?  Does  she  propose  to  carry 
out  that  promise?  How  does  she  propose  to 
carry  it  out  in  view  of  the  fact  her  ministry 
has  not  yet  hired  a  program  director  for  the 
school,  or  any  staff  for  the  school? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  first  three  questions  is  yes; 
and  the  answer  to  the  fourth  one  is  we  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  do  you  like  that  for 
a  succinct  answer? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
How  does  the  minister  expect  to  have  in 
place  a  legitimate  and  viable  program  for 
kids  with  severe  learning  handicaps  by 
January  1,  1979,  when  to  this  date  she  has 
not  hired  a  program  director,  she  has  not 
hired  any  staff,  and  my  information  is  she 
has  not  even  advertised  for  those  positions? 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  specific  concern  to  find  the  appropriate 
places  for  employment  for  masters  of  teach- 
ing who  were  employed  within  the  Ontario 
Teachers  Education  Colleges,  we  have 
specificially  not  advertised  for  any  jobs 
which  might  become  available  through  the 
Ministry  of  Education  or  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  MAIA  and  the  union.  That  is 
indeed,  the  source  we  are  looking  at  for  those 
who  will  be  functioning  in  those  roles. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  It  was  also  announced  that  a 
similar  school  would  be  set  up  in  Ottawa 
for  French-speaking  students.  What  progress 
has  been  made  on  that? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  on  the  drawing  board  and  I  anticipate  we 
will  be  making  an  announcement  about  it 
within  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  is  going  to 
do  to  special  education  what  she  did  to 
occupational  health. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary,  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  it  not  true  the  minister 
has  had  the  draft  proposal  on  her  desk,  or 
the  deputy  minister's  desk  for  the  last  two 
months?  What  is  taking  the  proposal  for  the 
way  in  which  she  is  going  to  staff,  and  the 
way  she  is  going  to  set  up  the  program  so 
long?  She  has  not  taken  any  action  on  that. 
How  does  she  expect  to  have  staff  in  place, 
even  from  the  two  bodies  she  cites,  when 
she  has  not  made  definite  commitments  or 
contacts  with  them? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
definite  commitments  have  been  made;  and 
no,  it  has  not  been  on  my  desk  for  two 
months;  and  yes,  it  is  finalized. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We'll  see.  We'll  see. 

Mr.  Foulds:  All  I  can  ask,  rhetorically, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  I  fail  to  see  how  the  minis- 
ter is  going  to  be  able  to  implement  that 
program. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  can  the  minister 
justify  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  was  reflected  in 
one  of  your  supplementaries. 

REFORESTATION 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  joint 
announcements  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  on  Friday  last  on  roads 
and  reforestation.  Can  I  ask  the  Treasurer,  in 
the  light  of  his  previous  experience  and  his 


position  presendy  as  the  chief  distributor  of 
funds  for  the  province,  if  he  can  tell  us  what 
commitment  he  has  obtained,  or  the  two 
levels  of  government  have  obtained,  from 
the  private  sector  with  regard  to  the  re- 
forestation money  announced  on  Friday  last? 
Can  he  indicate  to  us  what  commitments 
they  have  made  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  roads   and  nursery  stock? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  I  was 
obviously  involved  in  the  discussions  leading 
up  to  this  kind  of  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  mean  two  for  one. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  honourable  member 
also  has  followed  with  some  interest  the 
progress  we  have  been  making  in  an  attempt 
to  both  regenerate  our  forests  better  and  to 
harvest  them  better.  One  of  the  key  issues 
was  the  creation  of  roads,  particularly  for 
the  mature  stands  some  long  distance  back 
from  either  the  mills  or  current  cutting 
operations.  Often,  let's  say,  there  was  a 
lack  of  economic  justification  to  the  com- 
pany to  push  these  through  to  areas  our 
ministries  would  have  believed  were  best 
cut  first. 

First,  the  kind  of  co-operation  we  have 
under  the  DREE  agreement  for  this  sector, 
I  think  should  be  welcomed.  Second,  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Northern  Affairs  combined  will  care- 
fully monitor  to  make  sure  there  is  adequate 
control  and  companies  are  not  simply  using 
our  money  to  do  things  they  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  do. 

I  think  the  details  are  best  given  in  terms 
of  the  way  they  will  be  monitored  by  the 
operating  ministers. 
[2:30] 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  and  perhaps 
the  minister  could  take  this  as  notice:  Could 
he  get  from  the  appropriate  ministers  the 
details  about  the  maintenance  of  the  roads? 
Will  they  be  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Northern  Affairs  or  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources?  Will  they  remain  open  to  the 
public  and  not  be  closed  arbitrarily,  as  has 
happened  with  some  company  roads? 

In  other  words,  can  the  minister  give  us 
the  assurance  that,  if  public  moneys  are  going 
into  these  roads  to  develop  a  good  network 
for  reforestation,  the  public  also  will  have 
access  in  terms  of  recreation,  trapping  and 
other  activities? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  have  to  check, 
probably  with  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Auld)  in  that  case,  to  see  the 
latest  status  of  those  agreements.  I  certainly 
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know  those  issues  were  discussed  when  I 
was  there,  but  I  would  have  to  check  with 
him  to  see  whether  they  have  been  finalized. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Can  the  minister  indicate  whether 
there  are  any  requirements  being  made  by 
the  government  in  regard  to  companies  in- 
vesting in  new  equipment  and  upgrading 
their  operations  and  perhaps,  in  doing  so, 
buying  Canadian-made  equipment  as  part 
of  the  deal  of  participating  and  receiving 
these  funds  that  are  going  to  be  available 
under  the  Department  of  Regional  Economic 
Expansion  program? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
swear  that  is  part  of  it.  I  would  be  glad  to 
check   for   the   member   and  let  him  know. 

Again,  in  my  estimates  we  had  a  long 
discussion  on  the  Canadian  content  of  some 
of  the  more  specialized  machinery  required 
for  the  regeneration  and  harvesting  of  forests 
and  for  mines.  I  know  this  was  brought  up 
a  lot  by  my  critic  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  One  can  only  buy  that  which  is  pro- 
duced here;  that's  step  number  one.  Secondly, 
up  to  date  we  have  not  generally  required 
companies  to  pay  premiums  for  equipment 
made  in  Canada.  We  were  arguing  just  the 
opposite.  When  we  want  to  sell  Canadian- 
made  turbine  generators  out  west,  we  would 
dearly  love  to  be  able  to  say  to  British 
Columbia,  "You  must  buy  Canadian  first." 
So  far  that  kind  of  willingness  has  not  been 
visible. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  doesn't  square  with 
the  Treasurer's  colleague  in  Industry  and 
Tourism. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Will  the  minister  undertake 
to  table  the  federal-provincial  agreement  in 
the  House  so  that  all  members  can  see  the 
text  of  the  entire  agreement? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It  hasn't  been  signed  yet. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  that's  a  public 
document,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  make  it 
available  on  that  basis. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Hon.  Mr.  El  pie:  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  asked  me  a  question 
regarding  the  practice  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  of  cutting  the  temporary 
disability  benefits  paid  to  workers  who  apply 
for  Canada  Pension  Plan  benefits. 

Canada  Pension  Plan  benefits  are  payable 
to  workers  who  suffer  from  a  severe  or  pro- 
l^noed  mental  or  physical  disability  that  is 
likely  to  leave  them  incapable  of  any  sus- 
tained work  for  long  periods  of  time.  By 
applying  for  CPP  assistance,  a  worker  is  ad- 


mitting that  he  is  in  fact  not  available  for 
modified  work  and  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  that  rJie  board  operates.  Thus, 
he  is  no  longer  complying  with  the  sections 
of  the  act  that  deal  with  temporary  disability. 

However,  the  mere  act  of  applying  for 
CPP  assistance  should,  in  my  view,  not  result 
in  the  immediate  cutting  of  benefits.  Any 
changes  in  the  payment  of  benefits  should 
only  take  place  after  the  worker  has  received 
his  CPP  benefits,  and  I  will  forward  this 
view  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Is  the  minister  aware  that,  while  what  he 
is  telling  us  fits  in  under  section  42  of  the 
act,  in  fact  section  53  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  allows  the  board— indeed,  I 
have  cases  in  my  own  constituency  where 
workers  receiving  full  benefits  equivalent  to 
total  temporary  disability  benefits  are  receiv- 
ing the  Canada  Pension  Plan  benefits  as  well 
as  the  total  temporary  disability  benefits. 

How  does  the  minister  explain  the  incon- 
sistency of  one  injured  worker  receiving  CPP 
plus  total  temporary  disability  benefits  on 
rehabilitation,  and  another  injured  worker 
who  is  also  willing  to  be  rehabilitated,  and 
indeed  wants  to  be  rehabilitated,  having  his 
benefits  reduced  or  even  terminated  simply 
because  he  has  applied  for  CPP.  When  is 
the  minister  going  to  bring  some  consistency 
to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  in- 
stead of  whispering  sweet  nothings  in  our 
ears  from  day  to  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  On  a  point  of  privilege: 
I  refuse  to  whisper  sweet  nothings  in  his  ear. 

Mr.  Laughren:   You  weren't  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  share  the  member's  view  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  cutting  of  benefits 
upon  application  for  CPP  and  I  will  advise 
the  chairman  of  the  board  that  is  my  view 
and  await  his  response. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  the 
member  raised,  I  will  have  to  look  into  that 
because  I  wasn't  aware  of  that  situation.  But 
I  hope  he  doesn't  try  to  get  close  to  me 
either. 

PETROCHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier,  dealing  with  three  specific  instances 
of  what  I  can  only  refer  to  as  blackmail 
tactics  of  the  Tory  government  in  Alberta 
against  the  Ontario  petrochemical  industry. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  giant  Petrosar  plant 
in  Sarnia  was  denied  purchase  permits  for 
oil  by  the  government  of  Alberta,  leaving 
Petrosar,   as   a  result,   with  purchase  agree- 
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ments  with  Shell  Oil  and  Gulf  Oil  for  their 
required  170,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day; 
and  given  the  fact  that  Dow  Chemical  was 
forced  to  build  its  polyurethane  plant  in  Ed- 
monton and  then  turned  around  and  built 
a  pipeline  to  its  ethylene  plant  at  Sarnia;  and 
given  the  fact  that  the  CIL  polyethylene  plant, 
which  according  to  its  president  should 
logically  be  located  in  Lambton  because  of 
feedstock,  proximity  to  its  market  and  the 
fact  that  the  company  owns  1,200  acres 
there- 
Mr.  Speaker:  That  are  a  lot  of  "givens." 
Can  we  have  a  question  now? 

Mr.  Blundy:  —is  now  rumoured  to  be  go- 
ing to  Alberta,  I  want  the  Premier  of  the 
province  to  tell  the  House  what  he  is  doing 
in  his  relationships  with  the  government  of 
Alberta- 
Mr.  Martel:  They  are  in  bed  together. 

Mr.  Blundy:  —to  protect  the  people  of 
Ontario,  to  protect  the  petrochemical  indus- 
try and  to  protect  the  workers  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Just  imagine  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  Clark  gets  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Deal  with  the  question, 
not  the  preamble,  or  we  will  be  here  for  a 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  am  I  doing?  I  am 
doing  an  awful  lot  more  than  the  stated  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  would  do  to 
help  resolve  this  issue. 

I  have  spent  some  time  discussing  this  with 
people  of  Petrosar  and  others  involved.  I  dis- 
cussed this  at  great  length  with  the  Minister 
of  Government  Services  (Mr.  Henderson),  who 
is  totally  knowledgeable  and  familiar  with 
the  situation,  and  I  have  to  tell  the  member 
for  Sarnia  we  were  working  on  this  long 
before  he  even  became  a  member  of  this 
Legislature. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  member  for  Sarnia 
that  tihere  are  two  aspects.  One  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  blackmail  by  the  province  of  Alberta. 
I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  their 
policy  is  consistent  with  our  industrial  objec- 
tives here.  I  have  to  say  to  him  that  Dow 
made  a  free  choice  with  respect  to  >tihe  loca- 
tion of  its  facility. 

I  am  also  told  by  the  people  of  Petrosar 
that  there  is  sufficient  market  in  tihe  petro- 
chemical field  that  there  will  be  ample  room 
for  expansion  of  Petrosar  to  deal  with  the 
midwest  and  eastern  markets  and  certainly 
any  petrochemical  industry  in  Alberta  will  be 
viable  for  the  western  United  States,  particu- 
larly the  state  of  California.  We  have  spent 
quite  a  bit  of  time  in  discussion  with  them. 


The  crucial  issue  is  the  cost  of  the  feed- 
stock. I  wonder  whether  the  member  would 
convey  his  concern  to  his  own  leader,  if  he 
could  communicate  with  him  even  this  after- 
noon in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario,  "Please 
Mr.  Leader,  will  you  understand  that  going 
to  world  price  or  even  the  Chicago  American 
price  when  the  price  for  the  basic  petro- 
chemical industry  in  the  gulf  states  is  lower 
than  it  is  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  crucial 
elements  in  the  economic  viability  of  the 
petrochemical  industry  in  Lambton  and  in 
Sarnia?" 

If  the  member  will  help  me  with  his  leader 
to  get  some  rationale  with  respect  to  the 
price  of  energy,  we  will  continue  to  do  our 
part  to  see  that  expansion  continues  to  take 
place  and  that  we  are  economically  competi- 
tive, as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Supplementary:  I  am  not  ask- 
ing the  Premier  anything  about  the  price  of 
oil. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  But  that's  crucial. 

An  hon.  member:  That  never  stopped  him 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  want  to  know  what  the 
Premier  is  doing  to  try  to  put  forth  the  need 
for  oil  supplies  to  the  petrochemical  industry, 
and  to  try  to  stop  this  pirating  of  our  indus- 
tries to  Alberta  by  the  government  of  Alberta. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Pirating,  my  foot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it's  land  of  obvious. 
I  have  been  to  tbe  plant.  I  think  the  honour- 
able member,  perhaps  on  one  of  his  week- 
ends, has  also  visited  it.  I  am  sure  he  has 
some  discussion  on  it.  I  have  to  tell  him 
there's  a  major  capital  investment  there  which 
received  the  encouragement  of  this  govern- 
ment. They  were  here  to  discuss  it. 

I  happen  to  know  the  availability  of  feed- 
stock is  essential.  I  happen  to  know  they  are 
getting  it  but  I  tell  the  member  it  is  also  very 
crucial  what  price  they  pay.  If  they  haven't 
conveyed  this  to  him  I  would  be  very  sur- 
prised. It  may  be  that  he  doesn't  understand 
it. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  pretty  arrogant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  would  also  ask  me 
to  ask  him,  because  they  have  raised  this 
with  me,  "Would  you  please  help  me  and 
this  government  in  communicating  to  the 
leader  of  your  party  just  how  sensible  it 
would  be  to  have  a  price  that  is  less  than 
world  price,  or  even  the  Chicago  price,  as  it 
relates  to  the  petrochemical  industry  and  the 
consumers  of  this  province?" 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  are  misrepresenting  the 
position;  you  just  don't  understand  it. 
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Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    His    party    hasn't    yet 
realized  just  how  foolish  it  is  to  support  Mr. 
Gillespie  in  his  great  design  to  get  to  world 
price- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Call  Joe  Clark. 
Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    —although  I   must  con- 
fess,  in  fairness   to  him,   it  is   quite  obvious 
in  the  past  two  weeks  he  now  recognizes  that 
Ontario's   concern  for  the  economy  and  the 
need  to  keep  the  price  of  natural  gas  and  oil 
down  to  be  competitive  is  now  the  realistic 
policy  for  energy  pricing.  I  must  congratulate 
Mr.    Gillespie   on   his   sudden   understanding 
of  the  issue- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Yours  too. 
Mr.   McClellan:   To  say  nothing  of  yours. 

Mr.  Foulds:  To  say  nothing  of  your  flip- 
flop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —even  though  I  am  not 
encouraged  it  will  extend  much  past  July  or 
next  January. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order:  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  not  want  the 
Premier's  statement  to  go  by  as  it  might  tend 
to  mislead  some  members  of  the  House,  when 
in  fact  it  was  his  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr. 
Auld)  who  was  trying  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to  accept  an  additional 
dollar  on  January  1;  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
government  of  Canada  we  would  have  been 
paying  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  point 
of  order,  or  privilege- 
Mr.   Nixon:   You  can't  have  it  both  ways. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  have  to  tell  the  acting 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  that 
there  are  some  days  we  really  wish  he  was 
back.    There   might   be   some   enlightenment 
across  the  road. 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Minister  of  Energy 
did  not  encourage  the  federal  Minister  of 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  to  go  ahead 
with  the  dollar  increase  on  January  1.  Our 
statement  and  our  policy  have  been  totally 
consistent.  This  is  the  one  government,  and 
perhaps  the  only  government  in  Canada,  that 
has  urged  the  government  to  see  that  our 
price  did  not  get  to  world  price.  That's  their 
policy,  it  is  not  ours. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  approved  those  increases 
in  1973. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  stated  it  very  clearly, 
and  we  are  probably  the  only  one  who 
urged  Mr.  Gillespie  at  the  first  ministers'  con- 
ference by  saying  to  him:  "yes,  don't  raise  the 
price  on  January  1,  1979."  We  went  one  step 


further  in  case  the  member  didn't  read  the 
press  or  didn't  watch  television.  We  also  said: 
"Don't  commit  yourself  to  January  1,  1980, 
because  we  think  that  would  be  the  wrong 
policy  decision  to  make  as  well." 

Mr.  Peterson:   On  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:   There  was  never  a  point  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  people  want  world 
price. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You've  been  misrepresenting 
our  position  for  years. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Throw  him  out. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bradley:  It's  time  for  another  Kingston 
conference. 

Mr.  Peterson:  There's  not  an  honourable 
man  among  you. 

HOUSING  LEAKS 

Mr.  Young:  I  would  like  to  redirect  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  a  question  which  I 
asked  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) yesterday  and  he  suggested  a  redirec- 
tion. Perhaps  the  minister  heard  at  that  point. 
It's  concerning  a  statement  by  David  Med- 
hurst,  president  of  Medhurst  Hogg  and  Asso- 
ciates, which  specializes  in  marketing  and 
managing  condominiums,  as  reported  in  the 
current  issue  of  Alcan  News. 

He  says  almost  every  brick  veneer  apart- 
ment building  and  townhouse  in  Toronto  has 
a  water  penetration  problem.  George  Flem- 
ing, building  commissioner  of  Scarborough, 
says  that  50  per  cent  of  the  apartment  build- 
ings in  the  city  leak.  Jack  Steeles  of  the 
property  standards  department  of  the  bor- 
ough thinks  the  percentage  of  leaking  apart- 
ment buildings  is  even  higher. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quoted  as  'being 
"partly  due  to  the  construction  technique  of 
bonding  every  seventh  course  of  bricks  into 
the  masonry  wall.  This  clamps  the  two 
rigidly  together  and  makes  cracking  inevitable 
as  bricks  and  masonry  shrink  and  shift  under 
southern  Ontario's  temperature  extremes." 
This  is  a  problem  which  is  very  prevalent 
throughout  Metro  and  other  parts  of  the 
province. 
[2:45] 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  you  get  to  the  question, 
please? 

Mr.  Young:  The  question  is:  Is  the  minister 
aware  of  this,  as  I  suppose  he  is,  and  does 
he  consider  that  an  alteration  of  the  build- 
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ing  code  is  necessary  in  the  light  of  these 
facts? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Tell  him  we're  not  going  to 
build  any  more  houses  out  of  brick. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
thing  I  would  like  to  look  at  is  exactly  when 
the  apartments  this  gentleman  is  talking 
about  were  built,  because  the  new  building 
code  corrected  a  great  many  difficulties.  I 
find  it  somewhat  significant  that  the  mem- 
ber has  quoted  two  or  three  local  building 
commissioners,  who  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  province-wide  building  code  used  to 
have  their  own  building  codes  and  were 
responsible  for  this. 

In  general,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  the 
question  as  notice.  I  will  reply  to  the  mem- 
ber in  some  detail  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  Young:  Supplementary:  Perhaps, 
while  the  minister  is  looking  into  this,  he 
could  look  into  the  report  which  was  tabled 
at  the  Scarborough  municipal  council  on 
May  5,  1978,  and  which  stated:  "Water 
penetration  in  buildings:  We  recommend 
improved  inspection  and  workmanship  con- 
trols." Also,  they  recommended  six  specific 
changes  in  the  building  code.  I  repeat  that 
this  was  in  May  of  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  look  into  it.  But  I 
remind  the  honourable  member  that  during 
the  work  in  the  standing  committee  and 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  Bill 
103,  the  new  Condominium  Act,  there  was 
a  commitment  by  the  government  to  intro- 
duce amendments  to  the  building  code  in  the 
spring  session. 

WOOD-BURNING  STOVES 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Kent-Elgin  (Mr.  McGuigan)  asked  a 
question  some  days  ago  concerning  wood 
stoves.  His  particular  concerns  were  that  it 
would  appear  no  one  is  looking  after  the 
standards  for  their  installation  and  that  the 
minister  should  consider  publishing  a  book- 
let warning  consumers  of  some  of  the  dan- 
gers of  heating  a  house  with  wood. 

To  the  first  concern,  I  am  informed  that 
the  first  draft  of  a  standard  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  solid-fuel-burning  appliances— that 
is,  both  wood  and  coal— is  now  being  ex- 
amined by  members  of  the  Canadian  Stand- 
ards Association  committee  involved  in  its 
development.  We  could  see  a  final  version 
published  next  year. 

A  similar  standard  on  installation  has 
been  commenced,  but  it  is  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced and  it  relates  to  existing  houses.  The 


building  code  provides  installation  require- 
ments only  for  new  houses. 

To  the  request  for  consumer  information 
on  solid-fuel-burning  appliances,  I  would 
refer  the  honourable  members  to  a  recently 
published  booklet  entitled  Heating  with 
Wood  Safely.  It  deals  with  the  selection,  in- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  space  heaters 
or  furnaces,  and  appears  to  be  a  booklet  of 
the  type  the  member  for  Kent-Elgin  may 
have  had  in  mind.  It  is  available  from  Cen- 
tral Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation, 
and  it  is  bilingual.  I  have  checked  with 
CMHC;  they  have  plenty  of  them  avail- 
able and  they  would  be  delighted  if  people 
would  contact  them  at  their  publications 
section,  Montreal  Road,  Ottawa. 

In  addition,  the  ministry  is  in  the  process 
of  preparing  a  draft  release  concerning  the 
cautions  of  adding  wood-burning  units  to  a 
furnace— not  new  wood  stoves,  but  adding 
wood-burning  units  to  an  existing  furnace. 
These  add-ons  have  generated  some  concerns 
on  the  part  of  both  the  fire  marshal  and  the 
energy  safety  branch     of  my  ministry. 

In  the  meantime,  before  anyone  installs, 
or  in  the  event  anyone  has  already  in- 
stalled, one  of  these  add-ons— I'm  not  talking 
about  a  new  furnace;  I'm  talking  about  a 
unit  added  on  to  an  existing  oil  or  gas 
furnace  or  space  heater— he  should  contact 
his  local  fire  department.  If  the  local  fire 
department  cannot  be  of  assistance  in  the 
matter,  then  he  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
energy  safety  branch  of  my  ministry  at 
400  University  Avenue. 

I  will  have  that  draft  release  available 
for  members  in  the  next  few  days,  as  it  is 
likely  almost  every  member  will  be  sending 
out  his  constituency  report.  This  release 
might  prove  a  valuable  addition  in  the  areas 
where  people  are  either  using  wood  stoves 
for  primary  heat,  or  adding  them  on  to  exist- 
ing furnaces. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Your  information  is  always 
suspect. 

Mr.  Conway:  Can  I  sell  vou  a  cord  or  two, 
Frank? 

DRUG  TREATMENT  FOR  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Education:  There  was  an 
article  in  the  Toronto  morning  paper  indicat- 
ing that  certain  students  in  the  board  of 
education  for  the  borough  of  Scarborough 
system  were  being  subjected  to  drug  treat- 
ment as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
school,  said  treatment  being  directed  at  the 
students  apparently  on  the  basis  of  their  be- 
ing   hyperactive.    This    drug    treatment    was 
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apparently  being  used  against  the  wishes  of 
the  parents  of  the  students  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  parents.  Could  the  minister 
advise  the  House  if  there  is  any  authority  by 
which  the  school  boards  can  impose  this  type 
of  treatment  to  children,  and  if  so,  how 
widespread  a  practice  is  this  in  the  province 
of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  absolutely  no  authority  for  school  boards 
to  administer  any  kind  of  medication  to  any 
child.  The  authority  for  prescribing  and  ad- 
ministering such  medication,  as  is  suggested 
in  this  article,  resides  totally  with  physicians 
within  this  province.  Physicians  prescribe  on 
the  basis  of  physical  examinations,  and  hope- 
fully with  the  consent  or  the  support  of  the 
parents,    in   order   to    solve   a   problem. 

I  find  the  report  most  perplexing,  because 
it  is  entirely  an  unusual  situation,  and  I  have 
asked  for  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
matter  in  order  to  determine  how  this  child 
received  the  medication  which  is  listed  within 
the  article  without  the  approval  of  the  par- 
ents and  apparently  without  any  prescription 
by  a  physician,  which  is  entirely  wrong, 
against  the  law,  unethical  and  immoral. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  also  bad. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Sounds  like  a  description 
of  the  government. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary:  I  wonder  if 
the  minister— and  I  certainly  share  her  per- 
plexity—when she  has  finished  investigating 
would  report  back  to  the  assembly  as  to  what 
her  findings  are.  If,  in  fact,  the  report  bears 
out  to  be  entirely  accurate,  could  she  indicate 
what  action  she  will  take  to  ensure  that  the 
rights  of  the  children  are  protected  in  the 
school  system? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I'd  be  delighted  to 
report  back  to  the  assembly.  It  would  be 
hypothetical  at  this  point  to  even  suggest  that 
the  report  is  entirely  accurate,  but  I  shall 
certainly  make  that  report  to  the  assembly. 

FOOD  LAND  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  connec- 
tion with  the  government's  statement  on  plan- 
ning for  agriculture:  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
how  he  plans  to  make  sure  that  the  food 
land  guidelines  are  adopted  by  the  munic- 
ipalities since  he  stated  at  the  Provincial- 
Municipal  Liaison  Committee  that  munic- 
ipalities will  merely  be  encouraged  to  protect 
farm  land?  Specifically,  what  did  the  minister 
mean  when  he  stated  at  the  PMLC  meeting: 
"I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  said  there 
will  be  no  legislation,  but  the  guidelines  will 
be  backed  by  the  province"? 


Furthermore,  how  can  the  minister  possibly 
perceive  this  to  be  any  kind  of  a  policy  when 
the  guidelines  state:  "Where  a  change  to  an 
official  plan  establishes  a  new  area  for  devel- 
opment it  is  expected  that  the  procedures  in 
the  guidelines  will  be  followed.  Municipalities 
with  official  plans  not  in  conformity  with  the 
guidelines  are  encouraged  to  review  and 
update  their  plans.  With  plans  now  under 
review  and  the  regular  amendment  of  plans, 
it  is  expected  that  official  plans  will  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  guidelines"? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
obviously  the  honourable  member  doesn't 
really  realize  how  government  works  and 
I'm  surprised  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That's  right! 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  know  that  yours  works 
badly. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  might  all  get  a  les- 
son in  it  if  you  don't  understand. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Maybe  you're  not  aware 
that  under  the  Planning  Act  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  all  official  plans,  zoning  changes- 
Mr.  Conway:  Just  another  sodbuster. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Do  you  want  to  hear 
the  answer? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  he  doesn't  want 
to  know. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  you  don't  want  to 
know,  say  so. 

Mr.  Conway:  Tell  us  how  government 
works. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  All  right,  under  the 
present  system  in  this  government,  all  official 
plans,  zoning  by-laws  and  subdivisions  which 
require  changes  in  official  plans,  zoning  by- 
laws must  be  submitted  to  the  provincial 
Minister  of  Housing  for  his  approval.  Upon 
his  receiving  these  he  circulates  them  to  every 
ministry.  That  official  plan  and  these  zoning 
bylaws  are  circulated  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  We  apply  the  food 
land  guidelines  to  those  official  plans  and 
zoning  bylaws- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  they  ignore  them. 
Mr.  Riddell:  What  happens  if  they  ignore 
them? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —and  we  make  our 
recommendations  back  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  they  ignore  them. 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  —and  many  times,  in 
most  cases— and  I've  said  there  are  times  that 
land  will  move  out  of  agriculture  because  we 
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can't  stop  the  world,  and  I  use  Niagara  as  an 
example— but  in  many  other  cases  where 
official  plans  have  been  sent  back,  official 
plans  are  still  waiting  in  the  ministry's  office 
now  because  of  the  comments  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  relating  to  the  food 
land  guidelines.  That's  how  it  works,  and 
that's  how  it  works  very  effectively. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Just  as  the  member  for  York 
South  says,  they  all  ignore  them;  and  the 
minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That's  not  true. 

Mr.  Riddell:  As  a  supplementary,  how  can 
the  minister  state  that  he  is  sincere  about  pre- 
serving agricultural  land  when  his  govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  contradicted  and  under- 
mined these  guidelines?  I  give  as  examples 
Barrie's  annexation;  the  town  of  Hanover's 
proposed  annexation;  proposed  agrominium 
development  on  prime  farm  land;  and  the 
land  severance  case  in  Scugog.  In  all  these 
the  cabinet  overturned  the  decision  of  the 
local  authorities,  whose  decisions  were  based 
on  the  guidelines. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  one  in  Oxford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  you  left  out  Grey. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Sometimes  we  forget 
about— 

Mr.  Riddell:  Tell  us  about  Scugog. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'd  like  to.  Let's  talk 
about  the  Niagara  escarpment. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  What  about  over  there 
on  the  Niagara  escarpment?  What  about  the 
big  decisions  we  made  down  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  What  about  the  mem- 
ber's leader's  great  exhortations  about  re- 
storing farm  land  that  he  put  in  writing? 
Look  at  those,  too. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  this  government  is 
geared  to  preserving  the  best  agricultural 
land  in  the  province.  We  have  said  it  should 
only  be  taken  out  of  agricultural  use  with 
good  and  justifiable  reason.  We  still  stand 
behind  that. 

Mr.  Swart:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  if 
he's  aware  the  majority  of  municipalities  in 
this  province  do  not  have  official  plans? 
Therefore,  what  steps  is  he  taking  to  assure 
there  will  be  any  official  plans  to  amend  with 
respect  to  the  guidelines?  Secondly,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  municipalities 
are  not  following  their  stated  policies.  What 
steps  is  his  ministry  going  to  take  to  ensure 
the  guidelines  which  are  included  in  the  offi- 


cial plans  will  be  followed  by  the  municipali- 
ties?  They  have  not  been  up  to  this  time. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'd  like  to  answer  the 
question  and  tell  the  member  one  thing:  he 
would  legislate  us  out  of  existence  in  this 
province  if  he  had  his  way  about  it.  That's 
what  he  would  do.  He  got  a  lot  of  mileage— 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  about  Stoney  Creek? 
Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'd  like  to  answer  his 
question,  but  that's  the  story  of  the  life  of 
that  gentleman  over  there,  if  you  can  call 
him  one— and  you  can.  I  said  if  you  can,  I'm 
sorry. 

May  I  say  to  the  honourable  member  that 
the  official  plans  of  the  municipalities,  coun- 
ties and  regions  of  this  province  are  working 
very  closely  with  my  food  lands  branch- 
Mr.  Swart:  When  you  have  no  answer  you 
have  to  do  something. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —and  are  doing  a  very 
conscientious  and  sincere  job  of  putting  to- 
gether official  plans  to  make  agricultural 
zoning  meaningful.  The  Provincial-Municipal 
Liaison  Committee,  representing  the  elected 
people  in  the  municipalities  in  this  province, 
want  it  this  way,  but  the  member  wants  to 
go  contrary  to  them.  He  is  saying  the  munic- 
ipalities are  not  responsible  enough  to  do 
a  proper  job.  I'm  saying  they  are  responsible 
people;  they  are  elected  and  will  do  a 
proper  job. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  has  indicated  his 
confidence  in  the  municipalities,  and  although 
many  of  them  do  not  have  official  plans, 
most  of  the  agricultural  ones  have  zoning 
bylaws.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  can  the 
minister,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  take 
action  to  reverse  the  decisions  made  by  local 
planning  authorities— in  the  instance  he  well 
knows  in  Oxford,  and  in  Scugog  and  others 
—where  the  decision  made  by  local  planning 
authorities  to  preserve  farm  land,  upheld  by 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  was  reversed 
by  this  cabinet  without  any  reason  given? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  already  been 
asked  by  your  colleague. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like  an 
answer  to  it.  He  has  refused  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Stick  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  already  been  asked. 
[3:00] 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
ask  about  cabinet  decisions,  on  appeals  that 
come  to  cabinet,  that  does  not  come  under 
my  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  else  does  government 
work? 
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Hon.  W.  Newman:  That  comes  under 
Chairman   of   Cabinet   (Mr.    Henderson). 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Oh,  oh. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  know  the  pro- 
cedure. The  Chairman  of  Cabinet  deals  with 
them  and  makes  recommendations. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  phones  the  Chair- 
man of  Cabinet  and  he  fixes  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  All  right.  The  appeal 
on  the  Scugog  case,  about  which  the  member 
for  Oshawa  has  questions  on  the  Order  Paper, 
is  one  we're  all  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Swart:  And  we  have  no  answers. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  all  know  about  it. 
I  know  about  it,  but  that  question  should  be 
directed  to  the  appropriate  ministry  in  that 
particular  case. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  betcha. 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  is  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  decision  is  made 
by  cabinet  and  decisions  come  from  the 
Chairman  of  Cabinet. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  redirect 
that? 

[Later] 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food: 
Since  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists  and 
the  rural  Ontario  municipalities  have  re- 
quested and  urged  this  government  to  pass 
legislation  designating  class  one,  two  and  three 
land  and  special  crop  land  to  be  preserved 
for  future  food  production,  why  is  the  gov- 
ernment so  adamant  in  refusing  to  pass  that 
legislation  so  that  it  can  halt  the  destruction 
of  prime  agricultural  land  while  these  official 
plans  are  being  developed? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  that  particular  organization 
myself,  and  I'm  well  aware  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  were  put  forward. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Which  organization? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  already  explained 
to  the  member  today,  if  he  was  listening, 
some  of  the  other  answers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  listening. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  glad  to  hear  the 
member  was  listening,  because  I  already 
explained  the  process  you  go  through  to 
preserve  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  is  a  public-address 
system.  You  don't  have  to  shout. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  he  will  read  Hansard, 
he  will  find  exactly  how  I  answered  his 
question. 


CONTINUOUS  COLOUR 
COAT  LIMITED 

Mr.  Philip:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment,  concerning 
the  emissions  of  certain  odours  and  gases 
from  Continuous  Colour  Coat  Limited  in 
Rexdale.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  at  the 
request  of  his  ministry  for  comment  on  this 
problem,  Dr.  Fitch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  has  now  stated  he  cannot  categori- 
cally say  emissions  are  entirely  harmless  with- 
out knowing  the  concentration  of  these  emis- 
sions? Will  the  minister  assure  the  residents 
in  this  area  that  studies  of  the  concentrations 
will  be  done  in  the  very  near  future  so  they 
will  know  what  is  coming  out  of  that  plant 
and  bothering  them  in  their  neighbourhood? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  concen- 
tration of  any  emission  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  assessment  of  the  dangers 
involved.  With  regards  to  the  second  portion 
of  the  member's  question,  yes,  we  will  be 
glad  to  supply  that  information. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  would 
comment  on,  when  an  answer  will  likely  be 
forthcoming  on  that,  since  part  of  Dr.  Fitch's 
statement  is  that  it's  with  the  help  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  that  eventually 
we  will  be  able  to  get  a  specific  answer? 
Could  he  also  tell  us  what  studies  will  be 
done  and  when  will  they  be  completed  on 
this  particular  matter,  since  it's  a  matter 
the  ministry  has  been  working  on  for  some 
time  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Since  the  House  is 
about  to  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  tell  the  member  we  would  get 
that  to  him  personally  rather  than  do  it  here 
in  the  House.  We'll  communicate  those  dates 
to  him  in  the  next  day  or  two.  In  the  next 
day  or  two  we'll  tell  the  member  by  what 
date  we'll  have  that  information  completed. 

DURHAM  REGIONAL  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Premier,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

An  hon.  member:  There  he  is. 

Mr.  Epp:  Oh,  I'll  address  it  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Hall:  Saved  by  the  bell. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  why  they  keep 
asking  the  Premier  questions. 

Mr.  Epp:  Given  the  regional  municipality 
of  Durham  held  an  election  for  a  chairman 
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on  December  6  of  this  year;  and  given  the 
appointed  chairman,  Mr.  Beath,  whom  the 
minister's  government  initially  appointed, 
broke  the  15-15  tie  in  favour  of  himself,  in 
opposition  to  a  duly  elected  member  of  the 
regional  council;  and  given  this  action  was 
contrary  to  the  procedures  adopted  by 
council  in  1974  and  not  revised  by  council 
since  that  date,  and  given  the  30  regional 
councillors  voting  were  sworn  in  but  Mr. 
Beath  was  not  sworn  in  as  a  member  of 
regional  council— in  fact  Mr.  Speaker  he  was 
not  even  in  the  chair,  does  the  minister  not 
believe  Mr.  Beath  erred  in  voting  on  this 
matter  and  that  the  procedure  adopted  by 
regional  council  in  1974  should  have  been 
employed  by  the  Durham  regional  council? 
Mr.  Ashe:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  I've  asked 
our  lawyers  to  look  into  it.  The  opinion 
that's  been  given  to  me  is  that  the  matter- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Sub  judice,  eh? 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —was  handled  properly 
and  Mr.  Beath  is  the  duly  elected  chairman 
of  Durham  region.  If  anyone  feels  that  is  not 
so,  the  proper  course  of  action  is  for  them 
to  take  the  matter  in  some  way  or  manner 
to  the  courts. 

Mr.  Epp:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  tell  us  if  Mr. 
Beath  had  not  been  a  candidate  for  this 
office  whether  he  still  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  a  tie  if  a  tie  would 
have  developed  for  some  other  person,  even 
if  he  were  retiring  from  that  particular 
position? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  trying  to  keep  Pilkey  out 
of  the  chairmanship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
hypothetical  question.  I  am  not  a  lawyer 
and  I  wouldn't  presume  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Epp:  It  is  a  legal  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  I  am  going  to  an- 
swer for  the  member  today  is  that— 

Mr.  Deans:  If  he  was  entitled  to  a  vote, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —instead  of  dealing  in 
hypothetical  questions  I  am  dealing  in  the 
actual  reality  of  what  happened.  Based  on 
what  happened  there,  I  am  told  nothing 
illegal  occurred  in  the  selection  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  regional  municipality  of  Durham. 

Mr.  Warner:  Pretty  shabby. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister if  he  then  intends  to  ignore  the  request 
from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oshawa  to  at 
least  review  the  procedure,  if  not  order  a 
new  vote? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  He  just  said  that.  You 
weren't  listening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  actually  the 
letter   is   to    the   Premier,    and   perhaps   my 
friend  would  like   to   ask  the  Premier.   But 
certainly  if  the  mayor  of  Oshawa  asks  me  I 
will   tell  him  exactly  what  I   just  told  this 
House- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Love  to. 
Mr.  Nixon:  He  will  check  with  Lome. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  suggest  that  if  he 
doesn't   like   the   decision   he   should  see   if 
there  is  some  legal  remedy  through  the  courts 
that  he  could  use. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  will  go  right  to  the  top. 

PURETEX  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Mr.  Bonn  sail:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker.  Now  that 
your  mediation  officers,  Jean  Read  and  Ray 
Illing,  have  failed  in  their  mediation  attempts 
today  to  move  Puretex  one  iota  in  their  bar- 
gaining position  with  respect  to  the  workers, 
including  the  disagreement  over  electronic 
surveillance,  will  the  minister  now  intervene 
directly  in  that  dispute  to  try  and  achieve  a 
solution,  and  if  necessary  tomorrow  introduce 
in  this  House  amendments  either  to  the  Em- 
ployments Standards  Act  or  the  Ontario  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  that  will  outlaw  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  the  work  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
is  more  informed  about  today's  events  than  I 
am,  but  I  will  certainly  discuss  what  did 
occur  today  in  the  negotiations  with  my 
mediation  staff  and  proceed  from  there  as  I 
see  fit.  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have  said 
on  other  days  about  the  problem  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  It  is  not  an  easy  one,  we 
are  reviewing  it,  and  we  do  hope  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  it  shortly. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Does  the  minister  not 
understand  that  when  it  comes  to  this  media- 
tion the  decision  of  the  human  rights  commis- 
sion is  very  much  a  part  of  it  and  that  it 
does  need  trie  minister's  support  in  the  media- 
tion process  so  far  as  the  surveillance  itself 
is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  member  for  St. 
George  that  I  met  with  the  solicitor  for  the 
employees  at  Puretex  yesterday  afternoon  and 
we  had  some  discussions,  which  should  at 
this  time  remain  confidential.  I  want  to  assure 
her  that  I  have  no  hesitation  about  inter- 
vening personally  if  I  think  it  will  accomplish 
anything,  and  I  did  indeed  meet  personally 
with  each  of  the  parties  and  I  will  do  so  again 
if  I  feel  it  will  be  of  assistance. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  cameras?  That's  the  question. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Labour  estimates  the  minister  indicated  that 
he  was  reviewing  the  matter  with  the  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  a  decision  around  whether 
there  would  be  a  board  of  inquiry  under  the 
human  rights  legislation.  When  is  he  going  to 
make  that  decision?  The  deadline  is  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  still 
reviewing  that  matter,  and  I  still  have  the 
same  intention  that  I  spoke  about  in  the 
committee  that  day. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  HAZARDS 
AT  LCBO  STORES 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
Port  Hope  LCBO  store  is  contaminated  with 
unacceptable  levels  of  radon  222,  and  even 
though  ministry  officials  have  known  this  for 
over  two  years  the  radon  hazard  has  not  been 
removed?  Is  the  minister  aware  of  this  hazard 
to  the  store  employees  and  to  the  customers? 

Mr.  Conway:  Tell  us  it  isn't  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  the  minister  is  not,  and 
I'll  check  into  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  While  the  minister  is 
checking  into  that,  would  the  minister  as  well 
advise  us  as  to  why  over  this  Christmas  sea- 
son your  ministry  has  allowed  some  167 
LCBO  stores  to  amass  1,558  infractions  of  the 
Industrial  Safety  Act,  arising  mostly  from 
overstocking  stores  and  blocking  fire  doors 
and  sprinklers  for  the  sake  of  stacking  in 
more  cases  of  liquor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I'll  look  into  that  too, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  don't  you  buy 
domestic  wine  instead   of  imported  stuff? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

COMMENT  OF  PCA  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  you  have  noted 
the  report  of  a  comment  made  by  one  Gerald 
Nori,  president  of  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Association,  who  is  quoted  as  having  said: 
"The  Liberals  should  have  won  Chatham- 
Kent.  They  had  a  bright,  articulate  young 
doctor  and  we  had  a  sodbuster  no  one  in 
Chatham  ever  heard  of."  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  would  review  those  com- 
ments to  see  if  the  privileges  of  the  member 
for  Chatham-Kent  have  been  abused.  If  so, 
would    you    consider    sending    the    member 


for  Fort  William  as  our  champion  to  challenge 
Mr.  Nori  in  this  matter? 

Mr.   MacDonald:   On  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It's  not  a  point  of  order  or 
a  point  of  privilege— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  hope  you  will  be 
here  Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  an  abuse  of  the  privileges 
of  this  House. 

Mr.    Makarchuk:    On    the    point    of    the 
abuse  of  the  privileges  of  this  House- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Speaker,   the   term 
"sodbuster"  is  an  honourable  term  and  any- 
body from  the  rural  areas  wouldn't  dismiss  it. 
Mr.  Havrot:  Well  spoken. 
Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sodbuster,  I 
would  say  it  is  the  word  "nonentity"  that  we're 
concerned  about,  and  that  applies  to  people 
from  the  city. 

MOTIONS 

SITTINGS  OF  HOUSE  AND  COMMITTEES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
House  will  sit  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
from  9  a.m.  until  1  p.m.  and  from  2  p.m. 
until  6  p.m.,  as  well  as  from  8  p.m.  to  10:30 
p.m.  on  Thursday,  with  routine  proceedings 
at  2  p.m.,  and  that  committees  scheduled  to 
meet  during  this  period  may  meet  con- 
currently with  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  government 
business   be   considered   Thursday   afternoon. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

REDIRECTION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  now  before  the  standing  adminis- 
tration of  justice  committee,  be  ordered  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  supply  for  con- 
sideration on  Wednesday  from  9  a.m.  until 
12:55  p.m.,  and  that  at  12:55  the  chairman 
shall  put  every  question  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  consideration  of  those  estimates. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  standing 
administration  of  justice  committee  be 
authorized  to  meet  on  the  afternoon  of  De- 
cember 13,  if  required. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[3:15] 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.    Mr.    Wells   moved   first   reading   of 
Bill  203,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Hon.    Mr.    Wells:    Mr. 

amends  section  368(b)  of 
removing  the  prohibition 
at  its   discretion,   to  pass 
adult  entertainment  and 
in  premises  licensed  under 
Act. 


Speaker,  this  bill 
the  Municipal  Act 
for  a  municipality, 

bylaws  governing 
dress  of  waitresses 
the  Liquor  Licence 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Swart  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  204, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
declare  that  the  designation  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  MLA  are  the 
official  designations  of  persons  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  bill  provides 
that  only  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
are  entitled  to  use  either  of  the  official 
designations  in  association  with  themselves 
while  sitting  as  elected  members  of  the 
assembly  and  during  the  succeeding  election 
period. 

DISTRICT  OF  PARRY  SOUND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  205,  An  Act  respecting  Local  Givernment 
in  the  District  of  Parry  Sound. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  legislation  provides 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  geographic  town- 
ships of  Proudfoot  and  Bethune  and  portions 
of  Bucke  and  McCraney  townships,  with  the 
town  of  Kearney  to  form  a  new  larger  munic- 
ipality. 

This  consolidation  is  supported  by  unani- 
mous resolutions  from  the  town  and  the  two 
local  roads  boards  in  the  area. 

The  bill  also  annexes  a  portion  of  Mc- 
Dougall  township  to  the  town  of  Parry  Sound. 
This  boundary  change  has  been  agreed  to  by 
both  the  municipalities  involved. 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
new  township  of  North  Georgian  Bay  to  be 
created  from  geographic  township  areas  along 
the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay  which  currently 
lack  municipal  organization. 

The  municipality  embraces  all  Cowper  geo- 
graphic   township,    and    major    portions    of 


Conger,  Harrison  and  Shawanaga  geographic 
townships. 

There  has  been  considerable  support  for 
the  establishment  of  this  new  municipality 
from  local  roads  boards  and  cottagers  associa- 
tions including  the  Georgian  Bay  Association. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  town  of  Parry 
Sound  annexation  to  be  effective  January  1, 
1980  as  requested  by  the  municipality. 

The  startup  date  for  the  other  two  munic- 
ipalities, North  Georgian  Bay  and  Kearney, 
is  set  out  in  the  bill  as  December  1,  1979.  An 
election  to  select  councillors  for  these  munic- 
ipalities would  be  held,  of  course,  before  that 
date. 

I  am  introducing  the  bill  at  this  late  date 
in  the  session  for  first  reading  only,  with  the 
intention  of  reintroducing  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  session.  This  will,  however,  give 
us  a  chance  to  have  the  bill  printed,  giving 
full  opportunity  for  everyone  concerned  to 
study  it  very  carefully  and  come  forward  with 
any  suggestions  or  alternatives  that  may  arise 
in  the  interval  before  our  next  sitting. 

ONTARIO  HYDRO 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

Mr.  J.  Reed  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  206, 
An  Act  respecting  the  public  accountability 
of  Ontario  Hydro. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  clarifying  the  functions 
and  duties  of  Ontario  Hydro  related  to  the 
production,  generation,  transmission,  distribu- 
tion, supply,  sale,  use  and  development  of 
energy  resources  in  Ontario. 

The  bill  requires  the  Minister  of  Energy, 
on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Ontario,  to 
issue  a  policy  directive  setting  out  the  policy 
framework  within  which  Ontario  Hydro  is  to 
make  operational  and  management  decisions. 
The  Power  Corporation  Act  is  amended  to 
clarify  that  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  board 
of  Ontario  Hydro  to  ensure  that  the  business 
of  Ontario  Hydro  is  conducted  within  the 
limits  established  by  the  policy  directives 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Energy. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 

orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 

to  questions  148,  163  and  170  standing  on  the 

Notice  Paper.  ( See  appendix  page  5979. ) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing on  motion: 
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Bill  11,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Vital  Statis- 
tics Act. 

Bill  114,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Child  Welfare 
Act. 

Bill  122,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Co-operative 
Corporations  Act,  1973. 

Bill  147,  An  Act  to  amend  the  University 
of  Toronto  Act,  1971. 

Bill  184,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  Act. 

Bill  187,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Information  Act,  1976. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  many  of  the  amendments  to  this1  bill 
are  designed  to  clarify  existing  sections  of  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act,  there  are  a  few  addi- 
tions as  well.  I  would  like  to  highlight  some 
of  the  proposals,  beginning  with  those  that 
effect  driver  regulations. 

A  new  provision  will  make  it  a  specific 
offence  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  high- 
way, in  contravention  of  conditions  on  a 
driver's  licence,  for  example  a  requirement 
that  he  wear  his  glasses  while  driving. 

In  response  to  the  government's  major  cam- 
paign against  drinking  and  driving,  we  propose 
a  mandatory  three-year  driving  licence  sus- 
pension for  anyone  convicted  of  a  third  or 
more  drinking  and  driving  charge  under  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 

A  clarification  of  overtaking  and  passing  at 
pedestrian  crosswalks  will  make  it  illegal  for 
any  vehicle  approaching  from  the  rear  to 
move  beyond  the  front  of  the  vehicle  being 
overtaken. 

Another  amendment  will  authorize  more 
flexibility  in  the  combination  of  signal  lights 
used  at  intersections,  specifically  clarifying 
the  use  of  green  arrow  signal  lights. 

Another  amendment  will  permit  a  left  turn 
from  a  one-way  street  to  another  one-way 
street  on  a  red  light. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Hear,  hear.  It  was  long 
overdue,  we've  been  waiting  for  that  one 
for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  are  also  several 
amendments  dealing  with  commercial  motor 
vehicles  which  I  should  clarify,  all  of  which 
result  from  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
municipal  boundaries  have  moved  outward 
to  encompass  rural  areas  which  include  many 
unlit,  high-speed  sections  of  highways.  These 
amendments  will  cover  the  use  of  identifica- 
tion lights  during  the  hours  of  darkness  on 


all  highways,  and  the  use  of  warning  lights 
for  reflectors  when  any  vehicle  is  disabled 
on  highways  with  maximum  speeds  of  more 
than  60  kilometres  an  hour. 

To  prevent  tailgating  by  commercial 
vehicles,  an  amendment  will  require  60 
metres  of  space  between  all  commercial  ve- 
hicles and  any  other  vehicle  on  highways. 
I  shall  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
in  committee  so  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
60-metre  interval  will  apply  if  the  truck  is 
travelling  at  over  60  kilometres  an  hour. 

I  believe  there  are  a  total  of  four  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  that  I  will  be  moving  in 
committee.  These  were  supplied  to  the  op- 
position critics  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  honourable  minister  for  his  comments  in 
connection  with  Bill  150.  Having  gone 
through  the  bill  I  see  that  a  number  of  the 
sections  are  self-explanatory  and  I  don't 
think  they  require  comment  from  me.  In 
the  hope  of  keeping  comments  brief  on  this 
legislation  so  that  we  might  be  out  on 
schedule  I  would  restrict  my  comments. 

I  am  concerned  about  several  sections  of 
the  bill,  specifically  section  2,  the  increase 
in  the  penalty  to  three  years  upon  conviction 
of  impaired  driving  or  a  breathalyser  offence 
on  the  third  occasion.  I  appreciate  the  gov- 
ernment's concern  about  alcohol  and  driv- 
ing and  alcohol-related  traffic  offences,  but 
I  must  say,  while  I  am  going  to  support  this, 
I  have  some  second  thoughts  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  a  penalty. 

I  had  occasion  last  night  to  visit  the 
Burtch  Correctional  Institution.  Ironically, 
one  of  the  individuals  who  was  speaking, 
one  of  the  inmates,  was  there  for  his  six- 
teenth conviction  on  a  breathalyser  offence 
and  impaired  driving.  It  seems  he  couldn't 
manage  to  keep  his  foot  off  the  brake  as 
he  approached  liquor  and  beer  stores,  as  he 
admitted  himself. 

I  think  this  individual  is  typical  of  many 
people  we  have  been  inclined  in  the  past  to 
incarcerate  for  liquor-oriented  traffic  offences. 
The  difficulty  the  individual  faces  is  the  lack 
of  effective  rehabilitation  programs  within 
the  institutions  themselves.  They  have  an 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  program  there— and 
if  I  could  digress  I  must  say  that  particular 
institution   is   an   excellent  institution. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  in  the  riding  of  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  They  do  have  an 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  program  there,  and  that 
particular  individual  was  participating  in  it 
and  found  it  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  him, 
but  he  readily  confessed  he  had  participated 
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in  the  same  program  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions during  his  total  time  of  four  years 
in  various  institutions.  I  could  only  say  to 
that  end  that  the  individual  did  not  derive 
a  great  deal  of  success  from  the  program. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  don't  think  the 
lengthening  of  the  period  of  suspension  will 
be  a  panacea  for  better  driving  conduct  by 
people  who  are  inclined  to  be  alcoholics.  For 
the  people  who  are  convicted  on  a  rare  oc- 
casion when  they  transgress  it  won't  be  a 
factor,  but  clearly  for  somebody  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  breathalyser  offence  on 
three  separate  occasions,  that  individual  has 
a  problem.  Suspension  of  the  licence  for  an 
extra  year,  or  excessive  incarceration,  in  my 
opinion  is  not  the  answer. 

[3:30] 

I  think  what  we  should  be  doing  is  making 
a  greater  effort  with  other  ministries— the  Min- 
istry of  Education  specifically,  and  possibly 
the  Attorney  General's  ministry— to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  effect,  not  this  kind  of  quasi- 
volunteer  approach  to  rehabilitation  but  rather 
some  compulsory  program  that  will  ensure  the 
individual  is  rehabilitated. 

Where  rehabilitation  cannot  he  effected, 
then  the  existing  situation  that  was  described 
to  us  during  the  course  of  our  estimates 
should  apply,  that  is  that  upon  the  direction 
of  a  physician  or  some  evidence  that  the  in- 
dividual is  affected  as  an  alcoholic,  the  min- 
istry should  be  able  to  remove  the  individual's 
driving  privileges. 

The  other  sections  of  the  legislation  I  think 
generally  are  self-explanatory.  Frankly,  I'm 
quite  surprised  the  section  regarding  condi- 
tions which  are  imposed  on  a  licence  have 
not  been  enforced  in  the  past,  however,  I'm 
pleased  to  see  it's  coming  into  effect  now. 

I  hope  there  will  be  some  police  discre- 
tion in  a  number  of  the  areas  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  is  proclaimed.  Hopefully  there  will 
be  some  publication  of  these  changes  to  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act. 

The  permission  to  allow  left  turns  onto  one- 
way streets,  I  think,  is  a  good  idea  and  one 
that  may  in  time  see  us  save  a  great  deal  of 
energy.  Recently  I  heard  of  some  studies  on 
the  excessive  amount  of  fuel  wasted  at  four- 
way  stops.  I  would  hope  possibly  the  ministry 
might  give  some  consideration  to  re-evaluat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  four-way  stop.  It 
would  appear  on  many  occasions  we  are  see- 
ing four-way  stops  in  areas  where  they're  not 
necessary,  and  in  time  it  causes  a  great  deal 
of  waste  of  fuel. 

I  spoke  with  the  minister  privately  on  sec- 
tion 13.  I  gather  I've  been  favoured  with  an 
amendment  on  this  section  and  I  appreciate 


receiving  it  some  time  in  advance.  This  is  the 
section  that  relates  to  tailgating.  I  appreciate 
the  difficulty  law  enforcement  officers  have 
had  with  regard  to  enforcing  following-too- 
close  legislation  or  tailgating,  and  I  can 
appreciate  that  the  minister  must  get  com- 
plaints on  a  regular  basis,  especially  about  big 
trucks  following  immediately  behind  pas- 
senger vehicles,  particularly  small  passenger 
vehicles. 

But  I  must  say  I  have  some  second  thoughts 
about  how  effective  this  particular  amend- 
ment will  be.  While  it  may  clarify  things  to 
some  extent,  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  posi- 
tion that  commercial  carriers  will  be  in  on 
the  highway.  I  offer  the  minister  this  example. 
If  an  individual  is  travelling,  say  on  the 
Gardiner— where  I  believe  the  speed  limit  is 
90  kilometres  per  hour— that  truck  or  com- 
mercial vehicle  will,  I  think  on  a  continuing 
basis,  be  subjected  to  some  difficulty  as  pas- 
senger vehicles  especially  overtake  the  vehicle 
and  pull  in  front  in  the  60-metre  zone. 

That  being  the  case,  the  driver  or  operator 
of  the  commercial  vehicle  will  be  in  violation 
of  the  legislation.  I  can  see  a  great  number 
of  difficulties  for  those  carriers  who  are  driv- 
ing along,  maintaining  a  safe  distance,  as  safe 
as  possible,  and  then  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
of  another  driver  they  are  put  in  violation  of 
the  legislation. 

I  suppose  we're  going  to  have  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  law  enforcement 
officers  on  this  piece  of  legislation,  but  I  am 
worried  we'll  probably  end  up  back  here  half 
a  year  from  now  after  there  have  been  a 
myriad  of  complaints  from  people  who  have 
been  convicted  under  this  amendment  of  fol- 
lowing too  close,  when  really  it's  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

I  offer  those  comments  to  the  minister.  I'm 
not  certain  what  the  solution  is.  Maybe  we 
just  consider  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers.  With  that,  I  have  no 
further  comments. 

Mr.  Philip:  The  bill  is  one  that  certainly 
meets  with  our  agreement.  I'm  in  agreement 
not  only  with  the  bill,  but  also  with  the 
amendments  the  minister  has  proposed.  Cer- 
tainly the  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
that  various  municipalities  and  members  of 
the  opposition  and  the  minister's  own  good 
staff  have  talked  about  for  some  time.  I'm 
pleased  that  the  bill  has  finally  come  before 
the  House.  It  seemed  to  be  an  on-again  off- 
again  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that 
often  happens  in  these  hectic  days  before  the 
recess  of  the  Legislature.  I  can  understand 
how  the  scheduling  has  been  difficult. 

I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  if  my  under- 
standing of  section  15  is  that  there  have  been 
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a  number  of  violations  of  the  present  act  and 
that  it's  just  been  impractical.  I  couldn't  help 
but  wonder  out  loud  if  the  minister  had  at 
any  time  been  one  of  the  people  who  violated 
the  present  act  in  this  regard,  but  I  don't 
expect  that  the  minister  would  answer  that 
question  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Not  guilty,  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Philip:  Not  lately.  I  hope  the  minister 
will  not  have  to  use  the  new  section  to  get 
his  airplane  off  the  QEW  or  any  other  high- 
way. 

The  Liberal  critic  has  spoken  at  some 
length  concerning  section  2.  I  must  say  I'm 
in  agreement  with  the  basic  thrust  of  his 
comments,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
new  requirements  that  are  coming  in  con- 
cerning pictures  on  licences,  at  least  those 
particular  offenders  will  not  be  on  the  road 
for  that  section  of  time  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Certainly  alcoholism  is  broader  than  just  a 
transportation  problem  and  must  be  ap- 
proached as  an  industrial  and  a  social  prob- 
lem and  by  several  ministries.  But  at  least 
this  particular  section,  section  2,  does  go 
somewhat  in  the  direction  that  has  been 
recommended  by  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House.  I  can't  find  any  quarrel  with  it. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  minister's  com- 
ments concerning  the  matter  raised  by  the 
Liberal  critic  concerning  the  problems  in 
those  areas  that  are  heavily  built  up,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  group  of  people  being 
fined  or  harassed  unnecessarily  for  following 
too  closely  at  a  time  when  it  really  isn't  their 
fault.  Perhaps  the  only  way  we'll  know 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  will  be  to 
monitor  the  situation  and,  in  a  year  or  two, 
find  out  whether  there  have  been  a  number  of 
convictions  under  this  act  and  where  they've 
taken  place. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  controversial 
bills  coming  before  the  House  today  on 
which  there  will  be  less  agreement  and  I 
don't  want  to  take  up  any  further  time. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  deal 
particularly  with  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
has  to  do  with  the  increase  in  suspension 
to  three  years. 

I'd  like  to  make  my  initial  comments  this 
way:  If  the  minister  can't  get  the  drinking 
driver  off  the  road  in  two  years  with  a 
two-year  suspension,  I  simply  fail  to  see 
how  he  is  going  to  do  it  in  three  years.  For 
that  matter,  he  might  as  well  make  it  four 
or  five. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
whether  it's  a  six-month  suspension,  a  one- 
year  suspension  or  a  two-year  suspension, 
it  has  been  my  experience  in  dealing  with 


people  who  are  charged  under  the  section 
that  covers  driving  while  under  suspension 
that  inevitably  the  day  will  come  when  they 
will  get  in  that  motor  vehicle  and  they  will 
drive  it  away.  In  many  instances  they  again 
will  be  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  when 
this  happens. 

As  I  say,  I  don't  think  the  answer  to 
the  problem  is  jacking  up  the  penalty.  A 
more  realistic  approach  to  it  is  one  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  North  Bay  area.  It's 
called  the  impaired  drivers'  program.  If  I 
may  take  a  few  moments,  I  would  like  to 
explain  to  the  minister  how  this  program 
works. 

I  corresponded  with  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry)  about  this  program  in  May 
1978.  I  must  apologize  for  not  forwarding 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  minister.  I  should 
have  realized  that  as  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communication  and  responsible  for 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act  he  should  have 
received  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  I  should 
have  been  corresponding  with  him.  For  that 
I  do  apologize. 

However,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
minister's  attention  this  North  Bay  impaired 
drivers'  program,  which  is  now  in  its  fifth 
year  of  operation.  It  appears  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact.  My  information  is  that  the 
rate  of  recidivism— the  repeater,  the  guy  who 
goes  out  and  does  it  again— between  North 
Bay  and  other  comparable  places  like  Thun- 
der Bay,  for  example,  is  80  per  cent  lower 
in  the  North  Bay  area  than  it  is  in  other 
areas  in  northern  Ontario.  There  are  statistics 
which  show  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  also  understand  there  are  several  similar 
programs  in  operation  throughout  North 
America  and  their  approaches  and  results 
vary  quite  a  bit.  There  is  a  program,  for 
example,  in  the  state  of  Virginia  which  has 
been  quite  successful.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  conference  held  at  the  Donwoods  Institute 
some  time  in  June  to  deal  with  this  question 
of  the  drinking  driver  and  some  people,  at 
that  time,  had  spoken  about  the  Virginia 
program. 

Dealing  again  with  this  program,  and 
seeing  that  there  are  changes  in  this  bill  in- 
creasing the  penalty  from  two  to  three  years, 
I  think  it  is  now  the  time  to  talk  about  the 
question  of  dealing  with  the  drinking  driver. 
As  it  now  stands  in  Ontario  there  is  nothing 
needed  in  addition  to  existing  legislation,  ex- 
cept the  power  to  direct  that  a  program  be 
put  in  place  in  the  event  there  is  a  com- 
munity in  which  some  key  figures  are  re- 
luctant to  co-operate  in  the  implementation 
of  such  a  program. 
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In  advance  of  any  type  of  legislation  like 
this  being  passed,  I  am  informed  that  a  num- 
ber of  judges  in  Ontario  are  ready  and  eager 
to  see  programs  of  this  type  put  into  opera- 
tion and  there  would  be  a  large  number  of 
judges  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  program. 

The  candidates  for  this  program — this  is 
the  program  in  North  Bay — are  second 
offenders  under  the  impaired  driver  section 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada.  These  candi- 
dates who  are  processed  through  court,  let's 
say  on  a  second  conviction  of  impaired  driv- 
ing, are  subjected  to  very  sophisticated  testing 
at  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  right 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  The  results 
to  date  have  been  sufficient  to  attract  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  school  of  alcohol 
studies  at  Rutgers,  as  well  as  some  other 
schools  in  the  United  States  which  study  this 
program. 

What  happens  with  the  drinking  driver  at 
that  stage  is  as  the  minister  knows,  if  a  proper 
notice  is  served  on  the  person  who  is  con- 
victed of  his  second  offence  it's  an  automatic 
14  days  in  jail  plus  a  six-month  suspension. 
Under  this  program,  that  person  is  given  an 
alternative. 

The  alternative  is  to  attend  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation  program,  which  consists 
of  12  weekly  sessions  which  the  person  at- 
tends with  a  number  of  other  candidates.  It's 
like  a  group  therapy  session  that  involves  a 
psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  a  doctor  and  a 
lawyer.  The  significant  thing  about  it,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  recidivism  has 
been  reduced  considerably,  is  that  the  prob- 
lem drinker  is  identified  at  a  much  earlier  age 
in  his  life  than  is  now  being  done. 

[3:45] 

The  problem  drinker  now  is  being  identi- 
fied at  or  about  the  age  of  45  to  47.  This 
again  has  come  out  in  studies  which  is  re- 
flected through  industrial  plants  et  cetera, 
where  they  monitor  this.  It  identifies  that 
problem  drinker  at  the  age  of  32,  and  then 
that  person,  through  proper  counselling, 
through  proper  direction  and  through  proper 
group  thereapy  can  overcome  this  problem 
which  he  has  and  become  a  more  useful  and 
meaningful  citizen  to  society. 

This  program  was  first  set  up  in  North  Bay 
with  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation.  The 
whole  idea  was  brought  out  by  the  director 
of  the  association  there,  Mr.  Poudrier,  and  the 
provincial  court  judge  Lunney  has  been  in- 
strumental in  seeing  to  it  that  people  are 
encouraged  to  go.  I  really  urge  the  minister 
in  his  future  deliberations  relating  to  penalties 


that  he  take  into  consideration  this  particular 
proposal. 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  has  amend- 
ments now  to  deal  specifically  with  this  prob- 
lem, i.e.  the  identification  of  the  problem 
drinker  and  putting  him  on  probation  where- 
by he  undertakes  to  go  to  the  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  or  whatever  the  case  may 
be  to  take  proper  treatment.  The  legislation 
has  not  been  passed  but  the  amendments  are 
there.  In  fact,  they  are  printed  in  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada,  but  they  have  not  been  im- 
plemented as  law. 

So  I  urge  the  minister  to  consider  acting 
in  this  regard  because  there  certainly  is 
nothing  that  prevents  him  from  getting  into 
that  type  of  legislation  at  this  time.  As  I  say, 
if  he  can't  stop  that  person  from  getting  in 
a  motor  vehicle  and  driving  with  a  two-year 
suspension,  I  certainly  can't  see  how  he  is 
going  to  do  it  in  three.  Again  I  urge  the 
minister  to  consider  this. 

There  is  only  one  other  question  I  would 
like  to  raise,  which  has  to  do  with  the  tail- 
gating  provisions  which  have  been  alluded  to 
by  other  members  in  the  House.  I  really  am 
somewhat  concerned  as  to  what  that  is  going 
to  do  to  the  traffic  in  a  city  where  a  motor 
vehicle,  a  truck  or  the  descriptive  motor 
vehicle  which  is  mentioned  in  the  act,  is  re- 
quired to  stay  at  that  particular  distance.  I 
am  quite  concerned  about  what  type  of 
horrendous  traffic  tie-up  this  is  going  to 
create.  I  am  looking  forward  over  the  next 
year  to  see  just  what  is  going  to  happen  over 
that. 

The  constable  or  the  police  officer  is  going 
to  be  put  in  an  extremely  difficult  position  of 
making  judgement  calls  on  60  metres.  Can 
you  see  yourself  at  the  corner  of  some  busy 
intersection  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  heavy 
flow  of  traffic,  all  180-some  feet  apart?  Gener- 
ally speaking,  as  the  minister  knows,  a  charge 
of  following  too  closely  does  not  arise  until 
such  time  as  there  actually  has  been  a  col- 
lision. If  there  ever  is  any  evidence  of  follow- 
ing too  closely  it  is  when  the  one  motor  ve- 
hicle runs  into  the  other. 

I  can  appreciate  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  am  wondering  just  what 
kind  of  experience  it  is  going  to  create  for 
the  drivers  and  for  the  traffic  flow,  particularly 
in  busy  communities. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Speaking  briefly  to  a  few 
sections  of  the  bill,  I  would  comment,  first  of 
all,  on  the  section  that  was  touched  on  by 
the  member  for  Nipissing  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  which  there  would  be  a  sus- 
pension of  the  licence.  I  certainly  think  that 
the  program  that  he  has  described  in  North 
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Bay  offers  a  lot  of  choice,  at  least  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  to  have  a  program  im- 
plemented that  can  be  reasonably  successful. 
I  know  it  is  not  necessarily  as  successful  in 
all  jurisdictions,  but  as  the  member  for  Nipis- 
sing  mentioned  it  does  offer  merit. 

However,  that  would  certainly  not  prevent 
me  from  supporting  the  three  years  as  an 
improvement,  although  I  recognize  we're 
really  not  solving  the  problem  as  well  as  we 
could  by  simply  implementing  the  three-year 
provision.  I  think  few  in  this  House  would 
disagree  with  the  point  and  I  know  the 
minister  had  this  in  mind  in  bringing  this 
forward  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  drinking  driver  who  has  caused 
many  fatal  accidents  and  many  accidents  that 
have  left  people  in  dire  straits  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  terms  of  their  physical  con- 
dition. Any  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  re- 
move these  drivers  from  the  road  should 
be  taken. 

The  problem,  as  has  been  described  by 
the  member  for  Nipissing,  is  that  you  don't 
necessarily  remove  them  from  the  road  by 
suspending  their  licences,  Mr.  Speaker.  How- 
ever, by  stronger  enforcement  of  this  we  do 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  also  mention  that  in  the  field  of 
correctional  services,  many  of  the  people 
in  the  correctional  system  in  this  province, 
and  certainly  in  the  federal  system,  are  there, 
as  the  former  minister  mentioned  during  his 
estimates,  because  of  alcohol-related  or  drug- 
related  problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  within 
the  correctional  system  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  rehabilitating  those  who  have 
alcohol  problems,  ultimately  removing  them 
from  the  highway  system  if  they  aren't  able 
to  conquer  their  problem  and  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  I  hope  that  would  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I  realize  it's  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications,  but  I  know 
he  will  relay  that  information  to  his  col- 
league the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
(Mr.  Walker)  because  it  would  affect  the 
need  for  legislation  of  this  kind. 

The  second  question,  and  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  definition,  relates  to  section  10.  I 
was  wondering  what  a  "pedestrian  cross- 
over" means.  I  missed  the  initial  remarks 
of  the  minister  and  I  wondered  if  it  means 
a  crosswalk,  such  as  they  have  in  Metro 
Toronto,  or  if  that  means  any  pedestrian 
crossover  such  as  an  intersection.  Perhaps 
the  minister  could  clarify  that  for  me. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  This  is  going  to 
committee.  I  think  it  could  be  clarified  there. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  last  thing  I  would  men- 
tion is  a  little  bit  of  of  a  concern  although 


I  realize  it  will  make  traffic  flow  faster,  and 
that  is  the  provision  for  traffic  making  a  left- 
hand  turn  from  one  one-way  street  onto 
another  on  a  red  light,  which  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  felt  was  a  very  progressive 
provision. 

While  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  for  in- 
stance, it  could  have  the  effect  of  moving 
traffic  much  more  quickly,  and  with  the 
heavy  traffic  perhaps  that's  required,  I  won- 
der whether  allowing  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  driver  is  wise  in  terms  of  the  chances 
that  might  be  taken.  Having  a  regulation 
or  a  firm  rule  that  must  be  followed  cuts 
down  on  the  number  of  accidents.  When  we 
allow  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  driver 
we  make  opportunities  for  more  accidents. 

With  those  very  brief  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'll  conclude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  thank  the  honourable 
members  for  their  contributions.  I  recognize 
the  points  made  with  regard  to  section  2 
of  the  bill.  I  recognize  that  there  is  nothing 
magic  about  the  three-year  term;  it  could 
have  been  four  or  it  could  have  been  two- 
and-a-half.  But  with  all  the  best  judgements 
we  have  at  our  disposal,  it  was  felt  that  a 
more  severe  suspension  was  necessary  for 
those  people  who  tend  to  be  habitual  offen- 
ders; in  other  words,  those  who  have  com- 
mitted three  or  more  offences. 

I  was  most  interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  member  for  Nipissing  regarding  the 
North  Bay  program,  although  I  understand 
there  is  limited  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
ministry.  I  personally  had  not  heard  of  it. 
As  I'm  sure  the  honourable  members  all 
know,  dealing  with  the  person  who  becomes 
a  chronic  impaired  driver  or  who  commits 
a  second  offence  is  not  a  simple  matter. 

Anybody  can  make  a  mistake  once.  I  think 
we  all  realize  that.  But  once  they  have  com- 
mitted the  third  offence,  it  has  been  the  deci- 
sion of  the  government  that  a  stronger  suspen- 
sion should  be  administered.  This  was  an- 
nounced some  time  ago  by  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Affairs 
at  that  time,  now  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman). 

With  regard  to  section  13  of  the  bill,  the 
tailgating  provision,  I  realize  this  is  not  per- 
fect. I  think  the  amendment  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing when  we  go  into  committee  will  im- 
prove the  wording  over  that  in  the  bill.  I  still 
agree  it  is  not  perfect.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail  with  senior  law  officials, 
senior  police  officers  and  they  have  assured 
us  the  wording  would  be  certainly  satisfactory 
to  them  and  a  great  deal  of  discretion  is  used 
by  the  officer  when  laving  charges.  There 
must  definitely  be  a  tailgating  situation  before 
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they  would  use  this  section  to  lay  a  charge 
for  following  too  closely. 

The  amendment  I  will  'be  introducing  will 
change  it  so  it  only  applies  to  highways  where 
the  speed  limit  is  higher  than  60  kilometres 
per  hour,  so  it  doesn't  affect  the  situation  in 
a  built-up  area,  a  city,  where  you  have  the 
normal  50  kilometre  speed  limit.  It  does  not 
apply  within  a  built-up  municipality. 

With  regard  to  comment  of  the  member  for 
St.  Catharines,  about  the  crosswalks;  the 
crosswalks  that  are  referred  to  are  the  definite- 
ly designated  crosswalks,  just  not  any  place 
where  somebody  saunters  across  the  street. 

I  am  afraid  the  honourable  member  and  I 
disagree  on  left-hand  turns.  I  just  cannot 
understand  why  something  that  makes  as 
much  sense  as  this  hasn't  been  implemented 
years  ago.  "Where  you  have  two  one-way 
streets  with  a  stop  light,  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  a  left  turn  can't  be  allowed  on  a 
red,  the  same  as  a  right  turn  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  cost  me  a  few  tickets, 
I  will  tell  you,  at  one  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  While  I  am  very  sorry  for 
the  member  for  Nickel  Belt,  I  would  hate  to 
do  anything  that  would  prevent  him  from  ob- 
taining tickets  and  adding  to  the  revenue  of 
the  province. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Can  you  make  it  retro- 
active? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  this  situation  will 
help  traffic  in  certain  of  our  more  heavily 
travelled  areas  in  the  cities. 

I  think  those  comments  have  answered  the 
points  that  have  been  raised  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Mr.  Snow  has  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  150.  Is  it  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  10: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Snow 
moves  that  section  10  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  striking  out  "unless  the  driver  of  that 
oftker  vehicle  is  signalling  an  intention  to 
turn"  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines. 

Any  discussion  on  the  amendment? 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[4:00] 


Section  10,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Section  11  agreed  to. 
On  section  12: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Snow 
moves  that  section  12  of  the  bill  be  struck 
out  and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"12(1)  Subsection  1  of  section  98  of  the 
said  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'making' 
in  the  sixth  line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'marking.' 

"(2)  Subsection  3  of  section  98  of  the  said 
act  is  repealed  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

"  '(3)  Where  a  person  in  charge  of  a  vehicle 
or  on  horseback  on  a  highway  is  overtaken 
by  a  vehicle  or  horseman  travelling  at  a 
greater  speed,  the  person  so  overtaken  shall 
turn  out  to  the  right  and  allow  the  overpass- 
ing vehicle  or  horseman  to  pass,  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  a  vehicle,  roadbuilding  machine 
or  apparatus  while  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  or  marking  of  a  highway'." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  12,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  13: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Snow 
moves  that  section  13  of  the  bill  be  struck 
out   and   the   following   substituted   therefor: 

"13.  Subsection  2  of  section  105  of  the 
said  act,  as  amended  by  the  Statutes  of  On- 
tario, 1977,  chapter  19,  section  11,  is  re- 
pealed and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"  '(2)  The  driver  or  operator  of  a  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  when  driving  on  a  highway 
at  a  speed  exceeding  60  kilometres  per  hour 
shall  not  follow  within  60  metres  of  another 
motor  vehicle,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  from 
overtaking  and  passing  another  motor 
vehicle.' " 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  13,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  14  and  15  agreed  to. 

On  section  16: 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  in 
agreement  with  section  16,  I  have  a  couple 
of  questions.  This  is  the  kind  of  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Canadian  Trucking  Association 
has  been  trying  to  promote  across  the  country. 
I  wonder  if  the  minister  can  give  us  any  in- 
sight as  to  what  guarantees  he  may  have 
from  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry) 
that  this  will  be  promoted  in  a  very  strenuous 
way.  What  information  can  he  give  us  on  his 
talks  with  that  ministry?  What  can  we  expect 
as  a  result  of  passing  this  amendment?  When 
can  we  see  the  results? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told 
by  my  officials  that  this  driver  improvement 
program  is  being  expanded  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  at  the  present  time  but,  as  far 
as  I  know,  not  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Philip:  Can  we  expect  it  in  other  parts 
of  the  province?  Or  do  we  have  to  wait  until 
the  Attorney  General's  estimates  are  before 
us  to  ask  questions  on  it?  Can  the  minister 
give  us  any  more  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  par- 
ticular area  is  involved!  only  with  the  traffic 
tribunal  setup,  which  was  initiated,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  when  I  was  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services.  We  were  involved  in  getting 
space  for  the  first  tribunal  in  North  York.  It 
was  tried  for  a  three-year  period.  I  think  it 
has  been  extended  and  is  being  expanded  in 
Metro,  but  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  Attorney 
General's  plans  are  for  expanding  it  in  other 
areas  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Philip:  To  conclude,  maybe  the  min- 
ister can  give  us  his  assurance,  since  it  is  a 
program  that  has  certainly  been  welcomed  by 
everyone,  that  he  will  at  least  meet  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  see  if  he  can  get  some 
more  detailed  information  as  to  how  this  pro- 
gram may  be  expanded  and  exactly  what  ex- 
pansion is   anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  I  say,  I  don't  know  the 
exact  plans.  I  know  from  the  latest  reports  I 
have  heard  that  they  were  very  happy  with 
the  success  of  this  type  of  traffic  tribunal  and 
they  were  expanding  them.  I  will  certainly 
speak  to  my  colleague  the  Attorney  General 
and  get  brought  up  to  date  on  just  what  ex- 
pansion plans  he  has  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  question:  On  subsection 
5,  where  you  exclude  actions  arising  out  of 
these  landings,  I  can  well  understand  why  the 
police  force  or  a  police  officer  would  not  be 
subject  to  it,  because  he  is  clearing  the  path 
to  get  the  plane  off  the  highway.  But  why 
would  the  pilot,  a  private  citizen- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  member  that  we  are  on  section  16,  not 
15.  Section  15  has  carried. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  on  section  15(5). 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Too  much  party  last  night, 
eh? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  up  to  the  minister  if  he 
wants  to  answer  the  question. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  16  agreed  to. 

On  section  17: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Snow 
moves  that  section  17  of  the  bill  be  struck 
out  and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 


"17(1)  This  act,  except  sections  3  and  13, 
comes  into  force  on  the  day  it  receives  royal 
assent. 

"(2)  Sections  3  and  13  come  into  force  on 
a  day  to  be  named  by  proclamation  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  17,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  18  agreed  to. 

Bill  150,  as  amended,  reported. 

PLANNING  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  183,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Planning  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Since  introduction  of 
this  bill  for  first  reading  I  have  considered 
some  of  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
on  it.  I  have  also  been  made  aware  of  some 
specific  emergency  situations  that  justify  the 
introduction  of  some  amendments.  I  shall 
move  the  four  amendments  as  we  proceed 
through  Bill  183  and  give  my  reasons  as  we 
proceed  into  the  various  sections. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing whether  we  have  all  those  amendments 
of  which  the  minister  speaks.  I  know  we  have 
two  of  them,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
other  two.  The  minister  referred  to  four  of 
them,  I  think.  One  of  them  deals  with  section 
2;  I  wonder  whether  he  would  share  that 
amendment  with  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  My  understanding  is 
that  the  four  amendments  I  will  move  this 
afternoon  have  been  circulated. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  have  just  received  the  package 
and  I  see  they  are  at  the  back.  I  am  just  get- 
ting them  now. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Bennett 
moves  that  subsections  4(b)  and  4(c)  of  sec- 
tion 29  of  the  act  as  set  out  in  section  2(1) 
of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

"4(b)  where  a  parcel  of  land  is  conveyed 
by  way  of  a  deed  or  transfer  with  the  consent 
given  under  this  section,  subsections  2  and  4 
do  not  apply  to  a  subsequent  conveyance  of 
or  other  transaction  involving  the  identical 
parcel  of  land  unless  the  committee  of  adjust- 
ment, the  land  division  committee  or  the  min- 
istry, as  the  case  may  be,  in  granting  the 
consent  stipulates  either  that  subsection  2  or 
subsection  4  shall  apply  to  any  such  subse- 
quent conveyance  or  transaction. 

"4(c)  Where  a  committee  of  adjustment  or 
land    division    committee    or    the    minister 
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stipulates  in  accordance  with  subsection 
4(b):  (a),  in  the  case  of  a  committee  of  ad- 
justment or  the  land  division  committee  the 
certificate  provides  for  subsection  20  of  sec- 
tion 42;  and  (b),  in  the  case  of  the  minister 
the  consent  given  by  the  minister  shall  con- 
tain a  reference  to  the  stipulation  and  if  not 
so  contained  the  consent  shall  be  conclusively 
deemed  to  have  been  granted  without  the 
stipulation." 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  further  moves  that  sub- 
sections 9  and  11  of  section  29  of  the  act  as 
set  out  in  section  2(4)  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  4(c)"  in  both  instances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  first  amendment 
changes  subsections  4(b)  and  4(c)  as  set  out 
in  section  2(1)  of  Bill  183.  The  amendment 
now  being  made  removes  the  retroactive 
effect  of  the  bill  in  recognizing  the  past  con- 
sents. Moreover,  provision  is  made  for  a 
committee  of  adjustment  or  a  land  division 
committee  to  stipulate  in  regard  to  specific 
consents  that  the  effect  of  section  4(b)  will 
not  be  applicable.  This  will  permit  the  com- 
mittees to  judge  each  case  on  its  own  merits 
and  decide  in  which  situations  the  new  pro- 
vision would  not  be  appropriate. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
in  the  original  bill  are  appropriate  in  that 
once  a  person  has  gone  through  the  consent 
process  he  or  she  should  not  have  to  go 
through  it  again  for  the  same  piece  of  land. 
However,  I  recognize  that  the  process  for 
validating  past  consents  by  municipalities  in 
Bill  183  could  perhaps  raise  problems.  I've 
asked  my  staff  to  review  the  matter  further 
in  connection  with  our  forthcoming  white 
paper  and  in  the  meantime  propose  the 
amendments  now  placed  before  you. 

Mr.  Epp:  In  fairness  to  the  minister,  I  must 
say  that  we  had  some  idea  that  some  of  these 
changes  were  going  to  come  in,  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  why  he  delayed  giving  us 
these  amendments  until  he  was  already  mak- 
ing his  statement.  They're  somewhat  com- 
plicated. They're  not  straightforward.  They 
involve  a  number  of  sections,  subsections  and 
so  forth.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  find  all  of 
these  within  the  act  and  to  find  out  whether 
the  amendment  really  says  what  he  says  it 
is  supposed  to  say.  That's  not  to  suggest  that 
it  doesn't  say  that,  but  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred for  him  to  have  shared  those  amend- 
ments, which  is  usually  the  courteous  thing 
to  do,  with  the  opposition  parties. 

I  know  that  on  the  amendment  I  proposed 
just  the  other  day,  which  was  to  delete  the 
words,  "or  heretofore"  in  section  2(4)(b),  I 
shared  copies  of  that  amendment  with  the 
minister,   I   think  it  was  last  Friday  or  last 


Thursday,  so  he  did  have  about  three  or  four 
days  to  study  it.  These  are  a  little  more 
complicated. 

I  suppose  we  will  be  supporting  this  par- 
ticular amendment  if  it  does  what  I  indicated 
should  be  done  with  this  amendment,  but  it 
does  put  us  in  a  particular  dilemma  at  this 
point. 
[4:15] 

Mr.  Swart:  We  too  are  going  to  support 
this  amendment  as  it  is  before  us  at  the 
present  time.  I  suggest  again,  as  I  suggested 
a  week  ago  this  evening,  that  it  really  should 
not  be  before  us— at  least  the  original  one 
should  not  be  before  us.  It  should  have  been 
part  of  the  white  paper  on  the  Comay  re- 
port. There  was  substantial  variance  in  the 
land  division  procedures  and  it  should  have 
waited  until  we're  doing  that  comprehensive 
revision  or  re-examination  of  the  Planning 
Act. 

I  took  great  exception  to  the  original 
amendment  because  of  what  I  felt  it  would 
do  to  the  farming  community  and  the  great 
number  of  lots  it  would  create  or  oould  create 
out  in  the  rural  areas,  particularly  in  the 
municipalities  or  ufban  communities  where 
they  don't  have  the  full  range  of  services  at 
the  present  time. 

At  that  time  I  got  no  support  from  the 
parliamentary  assistant,  nor  from  the  Liberal 
Party  on  my  right,  including  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  almost  always  on  your 
side. 

Mr.  Swart:  In  fact,  statements  were  made 
at  that  time  that  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
creating  these  new  parcels  of  land  and  having 
them  transferred  and  being  able  to  convey 
them  in  the  future  without  any  further  sever- 
ances. 

The  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing  stated  that  if  a  new  parcel  of 
land  is  considered  appropriate  from  a  plan- 
ning point  of  view,  it  should  simply  not 
matter  what  occurred  in  the  past  with  regard 
to  the  ownership.  He  stated  that  "I  have 
no  worry  whatsoever  as  far  as  the  consents 
that  were  granted  in  the  past  are  concerned. 
I  think  they  should  be  recognized."  Then  he 
admitted  there  could  be  thousands.  "If  there 
were  a  thousand  granted  throughout  the 
province  it  was  the  councils  and  the  planning 
boards  of  the  day  that  granted  them,  et 
cetera  et  cetera." 

I'm  not  going  to  be  critical  of  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  because  I  suspect  he  may 
be  the  person  largely  instrumental  for  having 
these  amendments  before  us  at  the  present 
time  in  the  form  they  are  in. 
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The  members  of  the  House  will  remember 
that  that  evening  I  tabled  a  motion  to  delete 
this  section  of  the  act  because  of  what  I 
considered  the  inappropriateness  of  it  and 
the  breaking  down  of  planning  in  this  prov- 
ince. As  I  suspected  at  the  time,  and  found 
out  afterwards,  there  had  been  no  consulta- 
tion. Even  at  this  time  I  have  some  hesitation 
in  supporting  this  amendment  because  I  think 
it  would  be  preferable  to  have  deleted  it 
and  considered  it  later  on  after  consultation 
with  the  Association  of  Land  Division  Com- 
mittees and  the  committees  of  adjustment  and 
after  having  consultation  with  the  municipal 
associations  and  the  PMLC. 

Anyone  who  was  at  the  PMLC  meeting 
last  Friday  will  know  the  objection  of  the 
municipal  organizations  to  not  having  had 
any  consultation  in  bringing  this  in.  There 
was  no  need  to  bring  this  section  of  the  act 
in  at  the  present  time.  It  could  have  waited 
until  spring. 

While  the  minister  announced  at  that 
PMLC  meeting  that  he  would  be  bringing 
in  this  amendment,  we  didn't  know  what 
might  apply  to  the  future  severances.  But 
certainly  I  suggest  the  fact  he  has  eliminated 
the  retroactivity  is  exceedingly  important  be- 
cause many  of  the  consents  were  given  simply 
because  they  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
attached  to  another  parcel  of  land,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  given  the  consent. 

In  many  rural  areas  the  majority  of  land 
division  committees  give  consent  to  transfer 
land  to  an  operating  farm  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  farm.  They  don't  want  to  have  another 
parcel  of  land  on  which  a  house  can  be  built 
or  where  that  land  can  be  sold  off.  So  it 
was  important  that  they  eliminated  the 
retroactivity  feature  of  this. 

Now,  they  also  include  an  amendment 
which  he  announced  but  didn't  give  in  de- 
tail at  the  PMLC,  whereby  in  the  future  the 
land  division  committee  or  the  committee  of 
adjustment  will  be  able  to  designate  that 
subsections  2  and  section  4  do  not  apply. 
In  fact,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  be  separated 
from  abutting  land  without  going  through 
another  procedure,  although  perhaps  I  would 
have  preferred  it  to  be  the  other  way  around 
so  there  would  have  to  be  some  special 
consideration  given  if  they  wanted  to  separate 
it,  and  it  would  be  on  the  certificate.  Never- 
theless, I  have  enough  faith  in  the  com- 
mittees of  adjustment  and  the  land  division 
committees  that  they  are  not  going  to  give 
these  severances  willy-nilly,  and  in  fact,  they 
will  use  that  certificate  very  extensively. 

I  think  it's  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
land  division  committees  in  this  province, 
by  and  large,  have  done  a  good  job.  I  think 


they  have  done  more  to  protect  farm  land 
in  the  rural  areas  than  the  application  of  any 
other  segment  of  the  planning  legislation.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  is  true.  They  are  getting 
tougher  and  tougher  because  of  the  problems 
it's  causing  the  farmer,  and  getting  tougher 
and  tougher  in  giving  severances  on  which 
housing  can  be  built  in  other  lots. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Talk  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Swart:  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  consideia- 
tion  of  what  is  in  this  amendment,  I'm  not 
going  to  pursue  that  which  I  put  the  other 
evening,  although  it  should  have  been  dealt 
with  first.  It  should  have  dealt  with  the 
deletion  of  the  whole  section,  but  I  didn't 
rise  on  a  point  of  order  to  ask  that  because 
we  had  considered  that  these  amendments 
do  eliminate  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the 
problem  created  by  section  2  of  the  bill 
which  was  before  us.  We  will  be  supporting 
the  amendment  which  the  minister  has  put 
forward. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  having  an  hour 
or  two  in  consultation  with  some  people 
from  the  ministry  on  this.  As  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  has  stated,  the  Planning 
Act  is  always  difficult,  and  unless  you  have 
some  time  to  examine  in  detail  you're 
never  sure  of  exactly  what  you  are  dealing 
with  or  what  you  are  enacting.  I  did  have 
the  opportunity.  I'm  satisfied  this  does,  in 
fact,  overcome  most  of  my  concern  and  the 
concern  of  our  party.  Therefore,  we  will  be 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Welland- 
Tnorold.  I  thought  it  was  important  these 
amendments  be  brought  in  order  to  clarify 
the  situation  with  relation  to  the  severances 
in  the  rural  areas,  in  particular,  where  there 
have  been  add-ons  of  land.  I  don't  think 
we  want  to  discourage  add-ons  because,  in 
many  cases,  you  have  one  agricultural  user 
of  land  transferring  a  piece  to  another  farmer 
who  was  using  the  land.  I  think  this  is  a 
healthy  situation. 

There  is  one  thing  the  minister  could 
consider  in  the  future.  I  had  seen  the  original 
draft  of  this  bill  and  brought  to  the  minister's 
attention  this  particular  problem  immediately 
upon  reading  it.  One  of  the  situations  that 
does  exist  and  which  perhaps  in  the  future 
the  minister  might  consider  is  some  kind  of 
provision  whereby  when  there  are  two  pieces 
of  property  merged  into  one  and  they  are 
meant  to  be  kept  as  one,  there  might  be 
some  kind  of  requirement  for  the  issuance 
of  a  new  deed.  It  doesn't  really  matter  as 
to  the  severance  laws  whether  you  have  two 
deeds  to  those  two  parcels  of  land  or  not. 
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Maybe  that's  understood  by  the  legal  com- 
munity, but  as  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned, he  understands,  or  has  understood 
in  the  past  that  where  there  were  two  deeds 
he  had  two  pieces  of  land.  I  think  it's  led 
to  a  lot  of  confusion  in  relation  to  this  type 
of  problem. 

Perhaps  at  some  future  time  the  minister 
might  consider  introducing  into  the  Planning 
Act  a  requirement  that  when  there  was  a 
merging  of  two  pieces  of  property  into  one 
a  new  deed  be  issued  to  include  the  descrip- 
tions of  both  parcels  of  land  so  the  land 
holder  understands  he  has  one  piece  of  land 
within  the  one  deed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  offer  my 
apologies  to  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
for  not  putting  the  amendments  in  his  hands 
as  early  as  we  did  with  the  members  of  the 
NDP. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  know  who  the  real 
opposition  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  take  it  the  people 
in  the  ministry  had  been  consulting  with 
the  wrong  individual  within  the  Liberal 
Party. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  guess  that  is  why  he 
wanted  to  sneak  them  by  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
trying  to  avoid  discussing  it  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North  and  I  do  offer  my 
apologies. 

I  recognize  the  comments  made  by  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold  and  I  would 
only  say  that  we  brought  these  amendments 
in  because  there  were  a  number  of  munici- 
palities and  groups  which  felt  this  was  a 
valid  time  to  do  so.  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  say,  "Let's  defer  every- 
thing relating  to  the  Planning  Act  until  the 
Comay  white  paper  comes  in,"  but  you 
know  very  well  when  that  Comay  white 
paper  comes  into  this  Legislature  some  time 
in  the  spring,  1979,  as  I  hope  it  will,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  fair  period  of  time  before  it 
comes  out  of  this  House  as  a  bill  and  a  new 
Planning  Act  for  the  province.  In  the  in- 
terim, we  are  going  to  have  to  bring  forward 
some  amendments  to  the  Planning  Act  that 
will  speed  up  the  opportunity  and  certify 
the  position  of  certain  individuals  over  this 
period. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  municipalities  didn't  ask 
for  that  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  PMLC  was  at  that 
meeting  on  Friday,  as  was  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  and  most  of  the  comments 
were  related  to  some  of  the  specific  areas 
relating  to  lodging  of  consents  and  so  on.  The 


explanation  offered  to  them  must  have  satis- 
fied them.  The  offer  of  the  minister  to  meet 
with  those  municipal  elected  representatives 
who  were  assigned,  I  suppose  is  the  right 
terminology,  the  responsibility  of  reviewing 
amendments  to  the  Planning  Act  has  satisfied 
them  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  did  a  complete  capitulation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for  Carle- 
ton-Grenville  indicated  his  concern  about  the 
future  position  as  far  as  a  new  deed  is  con- 
cerned, and  we  shall  take  his  remarks  under 
review. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  ominous,  Norm. 
You  will  never  see  that  again. 

Mr.  Epp:  In  order  to  clarify  the  particular 
point  the  minister  raised  with  respect  to  pro- 
viding a  copy,  I  must  say  that  a  copy  of  the 
particular  amendments  was  given  to  my  col- 
league about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  He  was 
called  away  for  another  important  meeting 
and  as  a  result  didn't  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  me.  That  will  help  to  clarify  that 
particular  aspect. 

We  did  have  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  an  hour 
and  a  quarter's  notice  of  the  particular 
amendments.  Although  I  would  have  appre- 
ciated a  little  longer,  nevertheless  it  was 
longer  than  I  had  originally  indicated. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  3  and  4  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Mr.  Swart:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: I  wonder  if  my  amendment  should  come 
first  because  it  deals  with  an  earlier  part  of 
section  5,  I  believe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
move  a  new  section  5  and  the  section  to 
which  the  member  wishes  to  move  an  amend- 
ment will  now  be  section  6. 

Mr.  Swart:  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  moves 
that  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  section  5: 

"The  act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  section: 

"33(a)(1):  Where  an  action  or  proceeding 
or  the  partition  of  land  is  brought  under  the 
Partition  Act  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
minister. 

"(2)  The  notice  shall  include  a  copy  of  the 
application  for  the  partition  of  land  and  shall 
state  the  day  on  which  the  matter  is  to  be 
heard  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  court 
shall  be  served  not  less  than  10  days  before 
the  day  of  the  hearing. 
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"(3)  The  minister  is  entitled  as  of  right  to 
be  heard  either  in  person  or  by  counsel,  not- 
withstanding that  the  crown  is  not  a  party  to 
the  action  or  proceeding. 

"(4)  Where  the  minister  appears  in  person 
or  by  counsel  the  minister  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  party  to  the  action  or  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  an  appeal  and  has  the  same 
Tights  with  respect  to  an  appeal  as  any  other 
party  to  the  action  or  proceeding."  And  that 
the  sections  of  the  bill  that  follow  be  re- 
numbered accordingly. 

14:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
amendments  are  being  made  to  correct  emer- 
gency situations  which  have  come  to  my 
attention  since  the  first  reading  of  this  bill. 
The  first  deals  with  the  recent  decision  of  a 
county  court  judge  which  has,  in  effect, 
created  a  plan  of  more  than  50  checkerboard 
lots  through  the  Partition  Act. 

It  is  the  government's  view  that  this  action 
is  clearly  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  act, 
which  is  intended  to  resolve  disputes  on  how 
land  may  be  divided  equitably  between  two 
or  more  parties.  The  act  also  provides  for 
the  division  of  assets  arising  from  the  sale  of 
such ,  disputed  lands  to  the  parties  involved. 

Further  creation  of  such  plans  should  be 
prevented  unless  any  planning  implications 
have  been  fully  considered.  The  proposed 
amendment,  therefore,  will  require  notifica- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Housing  of  such 
actions  so  that  any  representation  or  subse- 
quent appeals  can  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  give  to  the  House  an  indi- 
cation of  some  of  the  ridiculous  situations  that 
some  of  the  court  decisions — and  I  suppose 
I  could  be  chastised  for  saying  that  by  some 
in  the  legal  profession — however,  we  have  a 
situation  here — I  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  copies  for  the  opposition  parties  but, 
unfortunately,  I  couldn't  get  it  duplicated 
today — where,  as  a  result  of  a  court  action 
and  a  judge's  decision,  he  took  a  reference 
plan  of  some  53  lots  and,  through  a  checker- 
boarding system  of  giving  every  second  lot 
to  the  second  party  in  the  decision,  a  sub- 
division was  thereby  created  without  any 
prior  consultation  with  the  municipality  or 
others  who  would  be  involved  in  its  creation. 
We  think  it's  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Plan- 
ning Act  and  we  now  are  making  an  amend- 
ment to  cover  this  particular  type  of  action. 

I  must  say  to  the  House  that  we  are  seek- 
ing action  from  the  Attorney  General's 
ministry  to  correct  this  particular  subdivision, 
of  some  53  lots,  and  we  hope  to  prevent  it 
from  taking  place  effectively. 


Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
the  minister  has  introduced  is  a  very  valuable 
amendment  to  prevent  the  checkerboarding 
he  has  referred  to  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Lawyers  often  think  it's  incumbent  upon 
them  to  find  whatever  loopholes  they  can  in 
the  Planning  Act  or  the  Municipal  Act  or 
whatever  acts  there  are,  and  it's  refreshing 
to  see  the  minister  trying  to  correct  this  par- 
ticular problem  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
consulting  the  Attorney  General's  office  to  see 
if  something  can  be  done  to  correct  the  par- 
ticular problem  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
legislation  before  us  and  particularly  the 
amendment  before  us. 

We  will  be  supporting  this  particular 
amendment  as  the  minister  has  described  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  It's  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  amendment  is  desirable.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  unscrupulous  developers, 
with  the  help  of  some  able  lawyers— and  I 
use  the  word  "able"  there;  I  could  use  an- 
other word— have  been  using  this  method 
and  some  others  to  try  to  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  the  act.  I  think  we  all  in  this  House 
want  to  plug  that  loophole.  God  knows  we 
have  little  enough  now  in  the  way  of  adequate 
planning  and  land-use  controls,  and  I  think 
we  should  at  least  keep  what  we  have. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  6,  as  renumbered: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Swart  moves  that  sec- 
tion 6(2)  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  in 
this,  I  think,  is  known  by  the  members 
opposite  and  the  members  on  the  right.  There 
was  a  section  of  the  Planning  Act  enacted— 
I  am  not  sure  when,  but  it  has  been  in  the 
act  for  some  period  of  time.  Section  35(25) 
is  the  core  of  this  amendment.  I  want  it 
deleted.  It  states  that  where  an  official  plan 
is  in  effect  in  a  municipality;  and  if  notice 
is  given  in  the  manner  and  form  and  to  the 
persons  prescribed  by  the  regulations;  and 
if  no  notice  of  objection  has  been  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  municipality  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  the  by- 
law therefore  comes  into  effect.  It  becomes 
a  legal  bylaw. 

This  has  not  been  used.  At  least  my 
understanding  is  that  it  has  not  been  used 
except  on  one  or  two  occasions.  It  is  not 
used  to  any  degree  because,  if  it  doesn't 
conform  with  the  official  plan  and  anyone 
going  ahead  with  a  development  may  have 
a  problem  if  someone  decides  to  bring  an 
action  against  him. 
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It  doesn't  state  conclusively  that  it  con- 
forms with  the  municipal  official  plan.  Of 
course,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  is  that 
it  will  conform.  It  will  be  deemed  to  conform 
with  the  official  plan  of  the  municipality. 

My  concern  is  that  it  will  be  deemed  to 
conform  whether  it  does  or  not.  That  will  be 
the  result  of  this  amendment.  It  could  be 
directly  contradictory  to  the  official  plan  of 
the  municipality  but  it  would  be  deemed 
to  conform. 

As  long  as  it  had  to  go  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board,  the  necessary  procedures 
were  there  to  assure  conformation  with  the 
official  plan.  And,  of  course,  the  clause  in 
the  act  provides  that  once  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
it  is  deemed  to  conform  with  the  official  plan. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  changes  made 
in  the  planning  procedures  in  recent  years, 
largely  in  the  last  year  or  two,  whereby  the 
final  approval  for  zoning  bylaw  changes  has 
gone  back  often  to  the  regional  municipality. 

When  we  spoke  on  this  bill  on  second 
reading  I  pointed  out  what  had  happened 
in  the  Niagara  region  where  the  municipality 
and  the  region  had  attempted  to  circumvent 
their  own  official  plan  regarding  an  industry, 
or  at  least  an  office  complex,  locating  in  what 
was  zoned  as  an  agricultural  area. 

I  am  afraid,  although  it  may  not  be  wide- 
spread among  municipalities,  that  there  will 
be  occasions  in  the  future  when  municipalities 
will  pass  zoning  bylaws  which  are  contra- 
dictory to  their  official  plans.  If  nobody 
objects  to  them,  then  they  will  be  deemed  to 
conform  with  the  official  plans,  even  though 
these  bylaws  may  be  contradictory  or  at 
great  variance  with  those  official  plans. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  view  that  we  should 
still  have  the  safeguard  of  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board  or  the  safeguard  of  the  legal  action 
which  is  permitted  under  the  existing  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  passing  a  provision  whereby 
every  unopposed  zoning  bylaw  conforms  to 
the  official  plan. 

You  see,  the  problem  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  this,  as  are  other 
municipal  people.  When  you  have  an  official 
plan,  it  is  circulated  very,  very  widely.  There 
are  public  hearings  and  anyone  has  the  right 
to  object  at  those  public  hearings.  They 
may  not  always  be  successful  but  at  least 
they  have  the  right  to  object.  Everybody 
knows  about  that,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

With  zoning  bvlaws.  it  is  sometimes  only 
a  small  chancre.  Th^  only  people  who  have 
to  be  notified  are  those  people  within  400 
feet  or  thereabouts.  Thev  may  not  obiect 
to  it,  even  though  it  is  contrary  to  the 
plan  and  even  though  that  zone  change  may 


affect  people  over  a  far  wider  area  than 
the  people  located  only  within  a  very  small 
radius.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should,  by  one  method  or  another,  always 
ensure  that  the  zoning  bylaw  does  conform 
to  the  official  plan  of  the  municipality. 

That  is  really  what  I  am  trying  to  ensure 
here;  that  is  that  we  don't  approve  some- 
thing and  say  it  conforms,  even  though  it  is 
actually  contradictory  or  at  great  variance 
to  the  plan.  That  is  the  reason  for  this 
amendment. 

I  know  the  minister  will  say  there  are 
safeguards.  The  municipality  has  to  circulate 
to  a  great  number  of  bodies.  But  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  same  safeguards  aren't 
there  because  it  has  to  have  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board  approval  or  else  run  the  risk 
of  somebody,  through  court  action,  determin- 
ing that  that  zoning  bylaw  doesn't  conform 
with  the  official  plan. 

As  in  every  issue,  of  course,  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  and  I  recognize  this. 
It  gives  some  greater  local  autonomy  to 
municipalities,  but  I  think  we  have  to  weigh 
these  two  things  in  balance.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  official  plans  being  fully 
implemented,  then  it's  better  to  carry  on 
vv'th  the  legislation  we  have  than  to  pass 
this,  which  can  permit  the  official  plans  to 
be  circumvented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  don't  accept  the 
amendment  as  presented  by  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold.  It's  rather  interesting.  We 
sit  in  this  Legislature  and,  as  three  different 
parties,  we  continue  to  talk  about  the 
provincial  government  giving  more  of  the 
responsibilities  it  has  to  municipalities.  It's 
called  municipal  autonomy. 

We  think  that  municipal  councils  have 
grown  up.  We  think  they  have  improved, 
both  from  a  staff  point  of  view  and  from 
the  elected  members  point  of  view,  in  try- 
ing to  deal  with  their  own  affairs,  including 
official  planning. 

The  interesting  part  is  that  this  particular 
amendment  comes  forward  because  people 
like  the  PMLC,  individual  municipalities, 
regional  governments,  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  have  constantly  said 
to  Ministers  of  Housing  and  the  minister 
reporting  for  the  Planning  Act  that  more 
and  more  responsibility  should  be  given  to 
the  municipality.  When  they  fulfil  the  obli- 
gations under  the  act  of  circulating  a  by- 
law, which  is  a  change  of  the  official  plan, 
and  if  there  are  no  objections,  then  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  waste  OMB's  time.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  take  an  extra 
period  of  weeks— and  it  does  take  a  period 
of  weeks  and  every  one  of  you  in  this  House 
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knows  it  as  well  as  I  do— to  get  that  con- 
currence to  deem  it  to  be  in  agreement  with 
the  official  plan  from  the  OMB,  because  of 
the  mountain  of  work  that's  given  to  that 
body. 

When  we  bring  in  the  amendment  to  the 
Planning  Act  this  afternoon  or  this  evening, 
that  says  if  there  are  no  objections  to  the  by- 
law, after  it's  been  circulated  to  the  minister 
or  to  the  regional  government,  as  necessary 
under  the  act,  and  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
review  exactly  the  municipality's  objective, 
then  what  we  are  really  saying  is  no,  we  don't 
want  to  go  the  faster  route.  Let's  continue 
to  put  the  responsibility  to  the  OMB  but 
let's  hound  the  OMB  because  they  don't  do 
the  job  fast  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  come  to  the 
very  clear  understanding  in  this  House  that 
either  we  mean  what  we  say  by  giving 
autonomy  to  municipalities  and  respecting 
their  ability  to  operate  under  such  clear  cut 
lines  as  we  have  here,  or  we  don't.  I  am  one 
minister  who  believes  that  if  a  municipality 
can  move  this  item  forward  more  rapidly, 
following  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
act  that  they  must  follow,  then  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  put  this  extra  burden 
and  this  extra  step  in  the  way  of  getting  an 
official  approval  of  a  bylaw.  Clearly  what  we 
are  saying  this  afternoon  is  that  if  there  are 
no  objections  and  the  time  period  is  being 
observed,  then  this  bylaw  should  be  deemed 
as  having  been  approved  by  the  municipal 
board  and  in  concurrence  with  the  official 
plan. 

Simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  here  to  try 
and  speed  up  the  planning  process,  which 
we  all  have  had  some  difficulty  in  accepting 
because  of  the  time  periods  involved  in  get- 
ting amendments  made  to  certain  planning 
aspects  of  this  province  in  the  various  com- 
munities. I  say  to  the  Legislature  again,  that 
any  amendments  to  bylaws  being  made  have 
to  be  circulated  to  the  minister  and  the 
regional  government.  We  are  in  a  position, 
if  we  see  something  wrong  and  not  in  keep- 
ing, to  raise  an  objection.  Of  course,  it  then 
necessitates  an  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
hearing. 

I  am  offering  this  section  6,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  respect  of  municipal  councils'  requests  and 
planning  boards  who  have  asked  for  things 
to  be  speeded  up.  I  want  to  make  another 
point  very  clear,  that  where  there  are  ob- 
jections, we  are  not  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form,  by  the  amendments  offered  here  this 
afternoon,  limiting  their  ability  to  be  heard 
before  the  OMB  to  express  their  views  or 
objections  to  whatever  the  municipality  hap- 
pens to  be  doing. 


But  where  there  are  no  objections,  we 
strongly  suggest  that  rather  than  going 
through  the  process  of  the  rubber-stamping 
at  the  OMB,  which  would  take  a  period  of 
time,  the  bylaw  be  deemed  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  official  plan. 

[4:45] 

Mr.  Epp:  We  will  be  opposing  this  amend- 
ment for  the  reasons  the  minister  has  in- 
dicated and  for  a  number  of  reasons  we  have 
ourselves.  I  have  been  one  on  this  side  of 
the  House  who  from  time  to  time  has  been 
very  critical  of  the  OMB  for  being  very  slow 
in  its  procedures  and  being  very  slow  in  try- 
ing to  get  decisions  made  and  out  to  the 
concerned  citizens  of  the  province.  I  have 
asked  the  Attorney  General  on  at  least  one 
occasion  since  I  came  here  what  he  is  going 
to  do  in  order  to  expedite  the  decisions  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

I  also  believe  very  faithfully  in  local 
autonomy  where  authority  and  responsibili- 
ties can  be  extended  to  local  municipalities. 
As  a  former  municipal  politician  for  a  few 
years,  I  always  felt  the  provincial  govern- 
ment should  have  greater  faith  in  the  local 
municipalities.  It  is  only  with  this  additional 
responsibility  that  municipalities  will  learn  to 
assume  those  addtional  powers  in  a  more 
responsible  way.  One  can't  ask  them  to  be- 
come responsible  without  giving  them  more 
responsibilities  to  deal  with. 

Obviously,  we  will  be  opposing  this  par- 
ticular amendment  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  will  be  taking  responsibilities  away  from 
municipalities  that  the  particular  bill  is  sup- 
posed to  be  providing. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  I  can  be  forgiven,  if  I 
take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  answer  what  has 
been  said.  The  comments  of  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  don't  particularly  persuade 
me  that  I  may  be  wrong  in  this.  I  can 
remember  after  last  Tuesday  night,  when  I 
moved  the  amendments  relative  to  subsection 
2,  every  member  who  got  up  over  there  in- 
dicated they  weren't  necessary  and  that  he 
would  be  supporting  the  government's  stand. 
On  some  sober  reflection  and  pushing  from 
municipalities- 
Mr.  Epp:  Particularly  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Swart:  —both  the  government  and  the 
Liberal  Party  have  done  a  complete  change 
in  one  week's  time  on  those  amendments. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  no  change.  Just 
no  amendment. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  suggest  that  examination  of 
this  would  cause  the  same  thing  to  happen.  I 
was  going  to  say  I  don't  think  anybody  in 
this  House  would  agree  that  all  planning  be 
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left  to  the  local  municipalities.  There  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  provincial  government  to 
set  up  the  general  planning  principles  in  this 
province. 

We  have  criticized  the  government,  and 
righdy  so,  on  many  occasions  because  they 
have  never  come  forth  with  a  land-use  plan. 
All  we  have  now  are  just  guidelines  that 
aren't  really  going  to  do  any  effective  land- 
use  planning  in  this  province.  Even  the 
government  itself  doesn't  say  it  shouldn't  give 
any  overall  direction  in  the  land-use  planning 
field.  It  still  has  to  approve  official  plans 
for  municipalities. 

It  doesn't  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  if 
the  government  approves  official  plans  and 
then  actions  are  taken  in  land  use  which 
may  be  directly  contrary  to  those  official 
plans.  I  know  they  still  have  to  circulate 
them,  but  when  it  has  been  handed  down 
now  to  the  regions  or  the  counties  to  make 
the  final  decisions  on  zoning,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  an  obligation  at  some  level  of  the 
government  to  see  that  it  does,  in  fact,  con- 
form, and  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  has 
done  that  job. 

Concern  is  stated  about  delays  in  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned about  these  delays.  But  surely  the 
minister  knows  that  the  main  delays  are 
when  a  hearing  is  held.  The  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board,  if  it  has  a  bylaw  before  it  and 
there  are  no  objections,  just  looks  at  all  of 
the  information,  including  the  comments  of 
any  groups  which  are  sent  in,  and  then  rules 
on  that.  It's  rather  quick.  It  doesn't  take  a 
great  deal  of  time.  It  may  delay  it  for  a 
month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Oh,  sure,  six  weeks 
isn't  much  time. 

Mr.  Swart:  If  you  have  a  hearing  it  de- 
days  it  for  six  or  eight  months,  but  maybe 
in  some  instances  we  should  have  that  hear- 
ing. I  guess  that's  my  point.  They  should 
have  the  chance  to  look  at  it  and  see  if  a 
hearing  should  be  called,  not  just  leave  it 
to  the  region  or  the  upper  tier  municipality 
to  determine  whether  that  zoning  bylaw  con- 
forms with  the  official  plan. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  that 
there's  not  much  delay  encompassed  in  what 
I  am  suggesting  be  done  here.  It  just  gives 
one  added  protection,  some  higher  level  to 
see  that  the  zoning  bylaw  conforms  with  the 
official  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Swart's    amendment   will    please   say   "aye." 
All   those   opposed  will  please   say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Section  6,  as  renumbered,  agreed  to. 

On  section  7,  as  renumbered: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  moves 
that  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  section: 

"7.  Section  42(20)  of  the  said  act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  'and 
that  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  act  the  committee  had  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  consent  and  after  the  certificate 
has  been  given  no  action  may  be  maintained 
to  question  the  validity  of  such  consent.' ' 
And  that  the  sections  of  the  bill  that  follow 
be  renumbered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hall:  Just  briefly,  the  explanation 
that's  been  given  to  me  is  that  there  were 
a  couple  of  municipalities  that  in  some  mat- 
ters unwittingly  have  not  passed  certa'n  by- 
laws and  that  this  is  a  one-time  section  to 
assist  in  a  particular  instance  that  will  not 
recur.  If  that  is  not  the  correct  understand- 
ing I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  minister 
would  so  indicate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  correct.  The 
second  situation  that  has  recendy  arisen  af- 
fect the  validity  of  land  severances  granted 
in  a  few  of  the  municipalities  in  the  prov- 
ince. We  have  found  that  some  county  land 
division  committees  have  been  granting  land 
severance  consents  when  they  may  not,  in 
fact,  have  had  the  required  authority  under 
sections  30  and  4  of  the  Planning  Act.  We 
are  back-dating  this  particular  section  to  take 
into  account  the  date  when  these  county  land 
severance  committees  went  out  of  existence 
and  the  other  came  into  being,  which  was 
on  June  27,  1970.  It's  to  verify  or  validify 
the  actions  that  have  been  taken  by  some 
land  severance  committees  across  the  prov- 
ince that  thought  they  had  the  legal  right. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  support  this.  They  went 
ahead  in  good  faith,  and  I  don't  think  there 
are  really  any  injured  parties  in  what  took 
place.  This  is  legal  technicality,  in  my  view, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported. I  just  say  to  the  minister,  with  all 
the  support  that  we're  extending  to  you,  it's 
regrettable  you  couldn't  have  accepted  that 
one  amendment  which  was  so  important  to 
the  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  7,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  8  and  9,  as  renumbered,  agreed  to. 

On  section  10,  as  renumbered: 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  an  amendment 
to  section  10,  which  is  the  time  effect  of  the 
provisions. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  moves 
that  section  10  of  the  bill  as  renumbered  be 
struck  out  and  the  following  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"10(1)  This  act,  except  subsections  1  and 
3  of  section  2  and  section  7,  comes  into  force 
on  the  day  it  receives  royal  assent. 

(2)  Section  7  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come 
into  force  on  June  27,  1970. 

(3)  Section  2(3)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
come  into  force  on  November  23,  1978. 

(4)  Section  2(1)  comes  into  force  on  March 
31,  1979." 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
10(1)  excludes  subsections  1  and  3  of  section 
2  and  section  7  will  come  into  effect  imme- 
diately upon  royal  assent. 

Section  10(2)  refers  to  the  date  when  the 
legislative  provisions  for  establishing  land 
division  committees  were  introduced. 

Section  10(3)  refers  to  the  date  for  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  to  prevent  any  further 
violations,  as  I  indicated  about  the  checker- 
boarding of  tenants  in  common  and  so  on. 

Regarding  section  10(4),  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  we  are  deferring  this  section's 
coming  into  effect  until  March  31,  1979,  to 
allow  a  period  within  which  to  offer  an  ex- 
planation of  the  implications  to  committees 
of  adjustment  and  land  division  committees 
across  the  province. 

I  think  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 
and  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  both 
have  indicated  that  there  should  be  some 
period  of  time  during  which  land  division 
committees  and  committees  of  adjustment 
could  come  to  have  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  actions  they  are  taking  in  serving  lands 
and  of  the  rights  they  will  have  to  put  certain 
restrictions  against  those  severances  so  they 
are  on  the  deeds. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  we  will 
be  supporting  this  particular  amendment.  I 
only  hope  the  minister  doesn't  have  to  add 
additional  staff  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the 
various  dates  on  which  the  amendments  take 
effect. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  too  support  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  reasons 
make  sense.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  but  what  the 
minister  had  the  reasons  transposed  between 
subsection  2  and  subsection  3  in  his  explan- 
ation. In  any  event,  the  timing  on  each  one 
of  these  has  a  substantial  reason  for  it  and 
therefore  we  support  the  amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  10,  as  renumbered  and  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 


Section  11,  as  renumbered,  agreed  to. 

Bill   183,   as   amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  two  bills 
with  amendments. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing on  motion: 

Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act;  and 

Bill  183,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Planning 
Act. 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Ashe,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Wells, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  195,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  members  of 
the  House  know,  these  kinds  of  amendments 
to  the  Municipal  Act  come  forth  just  about 
every  session.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
sections  to  the  bill.  Most  of  them  have  come 
about  because  of  consultations  with  the 
municipalities,  the  municipal  organizations 
and  other  bodies  that  are  affected  by  the 
operations  of  municipal  government. 

As  a  result  of  the  consultation  process  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  week  since  the 
introduction  for  first  reading  of  this  bill, 
there  are  some  amendments  that  I  will  be 
proposing  in  committee.  We  have  six  amend- 
ments and  I  think  the  opposition  have  been 
circulated  as  to  their  intent. 

[5:00] 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  support- 
ing this  bill  in  principle.  Obviously,  we  will 
be  looking  very  closely  at  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  the  parliamentary  assistant  has 
indicated  will  be  introduced  later  on.  We 
may  very  well  have  some  amendments  our- 
selves, depending  on  the  clarification  that 
may  be  given  to  various  parts  of  this  bill. 

There  are  some  interesting  aspects  in  this 
particular  bill  of  which  I  wasn't  aware;  for 
example,  some  responsibilities  tlhat  didn't  pre- 
viously rest  with  municipalities.  For  instance, 
those  that  deal  with  matters  or  objects  of 
historical  value  and  interest.  I  didn't  know, 
for  example,  that  municipalities  couldn't  ac- 
cept or  purchase  such  objects;  that  is,  if  the 
amendment  in  tfhere  now  is  correct.  Perhaps 
the  parliamentary  assistant  can  clarify  that 
later  on. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  condominiums. 
Since  we're  dealing  with  it,  this  Legislature 
has  recently  passed  condominium  legislation, 
Mr.   Speaker.  They  are  mature  corporations 
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and  additional  responsibilities  have  been  given 
to  them  and  to  the  municipalities  dealing 
with  these  corporations.  That's  something 
that  I  have  been  waiting  for.  I'm  glad  to  see 
that  some  of  these  things  are  now  incorpor- 
ated in  this  bill. 

One  of  the  things  we  will  be  examining 
has  to  do  with  the  taxicabs  and  their  dealings 
within  municipalities  and  in  areas  outside  of 
municipalities.  Some  very  interesting  legis- 
lation is  being  introduced  with  respect  to  pre- 
venting taxicabs  from  outside  of  Metro  for  ex- 
ample, from  picking  up  fares  within  Metro 
and  taking  those  persons,  or  baggage,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  back  to  tiheir  own 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  not  against  that,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Epp:  Some  of  the  cab  companies,  both 
in  Metro  and  outside  of  Metro,  have  ex- 
pressed concern  regarding  this  amendment. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
won't  go  on  much  longer,  except  to  say  that 
we  will  be  supporting  the  bill.  Secondly, 
since  it  is  going  to  committee,  we  can  discuss 
the  various  amendments  the  government  pro- 
poses to  bring  forward  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  understanding 
is  that  it  was  agreed  that  on  second  reading 
we  would  limit  the  time  taken  on  this  bill 
because  this  is  a  type  of  a  bill  which  deals 
with  a  great  many  parts  of  the  Municipal 
Act.  And  there  is  very  little  relationship  be- 
tween one  section  of  the  bill  and  another 
section  of  the  bill.  So  111  reserve  most  of  my 
comments  until  the  time  when  we  re  dealing 
with  the  bill  section  by  section. 

We,  too,  may  have  some  amendments  to 
this  bill  after  hearing  some  of  the  explana- 
tions. We  realize  the  limitations  in  moving 
certain  amendments,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  appropriate  sections  are  not  before  us. 
But,  there  are  some  areas  where  we  think 
some  improvements  can  be  made. 

I  have  some  comments  to  make  on  the  first 
two  sections  of  the  bill  as  it  comes  before 
us.  But  we  approve  of  the  condominium 
section  of  this  bill— that  section  that  permits 
municipalities  to  make  agreements  with  the 
condominium  corporations  relative  to  main- 
taining what  would  normally  be  considered 
municipal  services  witihin  that  condominium 
complex. 

We  are,  though,  concerned  that  there  is  no 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  municipality 
to  enter  into  any  agreement.  They  may  enter 
into  such  an  agreement.  They  may  assume 
part  of  the  costs  of  providing  these  services. 
But,  if  they  wished  to  say,  "No,  we  will  not 


enter  into  an  agreement,"  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  under  this  bill. 

With  most  condominiums  there  is  double 
taxation,  in  effect.  They  have  to  look  after 
their  own  roads,  maintenance  of  their  own 
water  and  sewer  systems,  the  cleaning  of 
snow  in  wintertime  and  their  own  street 
lights  on  their  small  streets. 

I  know  of  a  case,  if  I  dare  say  so,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Catharines  where  there  was  no 
adequate  base  for  the  road  and  it  broke  up. 
There  is  probably  justification,  when  their 
taxes  are  going  to  repair  all  other  roads,  that 
some  of  those  roads  too  should  be  repaired. 
But  this  doesn't  provide  for  anything  in  a 
mandatory  fashion.  The  municipality  must 
sit  down  with  the  condominium  corporation 
and  negotiate  an  agreement  which  provides 
some  equity  to  them  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  municipality.  We  may  be  taking  this 
into  effect  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  bill 
clause  by  clause. 

We  approve  of  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  special  parking  privileges  and 
the  prohibition  of  ticketing  the— 

Mr.  Epp:  Mel,  don't  forget  you  asked  to 
make  this  very  short. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  wasn't  going  to  say  anything 
if  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  had  not 
taken  a  few  minutes.  I  was  prepared  to  let 
it  go. 

We  obviously  approve  of  those  parts  of 
this  bill  which  provide  for  the  parking  for 
the  vehicles  of  the  handicapped.  We  will 
support  the  section  that  requires  licensing  of 
all  vehicles  to  travel  on  the  highways.  We 
may  have  some  concerns  about  that  section 
because  we  don't  think  it  really  deals  with 
the  problem  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of 
vehicles  travelling  on  private  land. 

I  won't  take  any  more  time  now  to  deal 
with  these  because  they  are  really  discon- 
nected sections  of  the  Municipal  Act,  and 
we  can  deal  with  them  more  adequately 
when  we  deal  with  the  bill  clause  by  clause. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  also  in  the  same 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  getting  quick  passage 
of  second  reading,  I  have  made  a  note  of  the 
various  concerns  that  have  been  raised  to 
date  and  hopefully  I  can  answer  any  further 
questions,  along  with  these,  in  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole. 
MINING  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  29,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mining  Tax 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable  minis- 
ter have  an  opening  comment? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  this  bill  the  member  for  Rainy  River  has 
comments  and'  he  was  outside  of  the  House. 
But  now  he  is  here  and  will  be  able  to 
make  them. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Kitchener.  In 
a  way  I  would  have  preferred1  it  if  the  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener  had  carried  this  bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  probably  would  too. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  think  the  member  prob- 
ably will.  Actually  when  one  looks  around  the 
House  at  the  number  of  people  who  have 
come  in,  it  is  either  to  hear  me  speak— 

Mr.  Handleman:  Never. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  —or  they  are  displaying 
intense  interest  in  this  bill  that  will  so 
severely  affect  the  mining  community  and 
northern  Ontario  in  particular. 

In  dealing  with  Bill  29,  which  we  have 
had  before  us  for  some  time,  I  will  keep  my 
comments  relatively  general.  I  would  like  to 
say,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  not  very  satisfied 
with  the  bill.  We  are  not  satisfied  at  all 
with  the  mining  tax  legislation  and  regulation 
that  we  have  in  this  province.  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  this  is  nothing  but  a  Band-Aid  on 
an  already  bad  act. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  would  suggest  we  must 
have  a  commitment  from  the  government  on 
the  record— and  I  hope  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  will  give  it  here  this  after- 
noon—that within  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
perhaps  three  years  but  hopefully  two,  he 
will  bring  before  this  Legislature  a  new 
mining  tax  bill  that  people  can  understand. 

If  we  go  through  the  history  of  the  Mining 
Tax  Act  and  go  'back  to  1974,  we  see  what 
we  have  here  today.  It's  cimpletely  incom- 
prehensible to  almost  anybody  who  has  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  I  know  some  of 
the  companies  have  officers  who  deal  with 
nothing  but  the  Ontario  Mining  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  and  they  don't  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Even  those  people  you 
would  think  would  be  happy  to  have  the 
employment  say  the  bill  has  to  be  simplified 
and  it  has  to  be  made  comprehensible. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  lawyers  can't  deal  with 
it. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  read  you  a  short  paragraph  in  Bill  29 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean: 

"An  allowance  for  depreciation  in  each 
taxation  year  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent 


and  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  to 
the  operator  computed  at  the  close  of  the 
taxation  year  of  the  mining  plant,  machinery, 
equipment  and  buildings  until  the  full  cost 
thereof  has  been  allowed  as  an  expense  under 
this  clause,  but  where  the  mining  plant, 
machinery,  equipment  and  buildings  or  any 
part  thereof  have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
operator,  the  proceeds  from  such  disposal 
shall  be  applied1  to  reduce  the  cost  to  such 
person  of  any  additions  thereto  made  in  the 
taxation  year,  and  where  such  proceeds  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  such  additions,  the  excess 
shall  be  applied  to  reduce  the  balance  re- 
maining to  be  depreciated  of  such  assets 
acquired  in  previous  years,  and  where  no 
such  balance  remains  to  be  depreciated,  the 
excess  shall  be  applied  to  reduce  deductions 
otherwise  allowable  under  this  subsection, 
and  where  any  such  disposal  is  made  at  any 
time  after  the  close  of  mining  operations,  the 
tax  for  the  last  taxation  year  shall  be  re- 
assessed for  the  purpose  of  depreciation 
recovery  where  applicable." 

Mr.  Pope:  What's  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Deans:   Don't  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
explanatory  note.  That's  not  even  the  le- 
galese  in  the  bill  itself,  but  that  explains 
what  all  this  other  mumbo-jumbo  means. 
That  whole  paragraph  is  one  sentence. 

Mr.  Warner:  I'm  surprised  you  don't  un- 
derstand that.  It's  quite  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  a  windfall. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  you  like  it  put  in  other 
words? 

Mr.   T.  P.  Reid:   I  think  the  point  is  ob- 
viously made.  I  could  go  through  the  other 
explanatory  notes- 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Please  don't. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  ^but  I  think  you  can  see, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  that  is  the  explanation, 
the  actual  facts  of  what  we're  dealing  with 
are  very  difficult  indeed  to  understand.  When 
we  think  about  the  complexity  of  this  kind 
of  legislation  and  regulation,  I'm  reminded 
that  when  I  was  studying  graduate  economics 
we  were  talking  about  foreign  exchange  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
this? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Our  professor,  who  was 
the  noted  Dr.  Barber,  said  that  there  are  two 
people  in  the  whole  world  who  understand 
foreign  exchange  and  foreign  money  markets. 
One  is  the  director  of  the  Bank  of  France 
and  the  other  person  is  an  obscure  clerk 
in  the  Bank  of  England.  They  are  the  only 
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two    who    understand    international    finance 
and  they  don't  agree. 

We  have  the  same  problem  with  this  kind 
of  bill  and  this  kind  of  legislation.  There  is 
no  one  in  this  chamber,  I  might  say,  who 
fully  understands  the  rigmarole  involved  in 
mining  taxation.  That's  one  of  the  problems. 
We  have  to  simplify  it.  I'm  going  to  offer 
some  constructive  suggestions  but  I  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  simplification 
is  not  in  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  move,  as 
the  government  has  indicated  on  occasion, 
first  of  all  to  put  it  in  language  people  can 
understand  but  to  go  back  one  step  and 
make  the  rules  regarding  mining  tax  in  the 
province  simple  to  understand,  simple  to 
apply,  and  hopefully,  as  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Miller)  would  say,  simple  for  the  mining 
companies  to  pay. 

[5:15] 

The  gist  of  the  most  important  part,  or 
one  of  the  most  important  parts,  is  found 
in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  dealing  with 
social  assets.  This  is  a  matter  that  has  con- 
cerned us  in  this  party  for  some  time.  I 
come  from  a  northern  community  myself 
where  the  mining  companies,  Steep  Rock 
and  Caland,  have  been  very  generous  in 
providing  social  assets  or  contributing  to 
them  by  way  of  grants  to  hospitals  and  re- 
creation facilities  over  the  years. 

But  it  is  a  cost  of  doing  business  and  it  is 
a  cost  to  the  mining  company.  It  is  a  cost 
that,  when  not  provided  by  government,  the 
taxpayers  then  do  not  have  to  bear  out  of 
general  revenue.  So  we  agree  on  this  side 
and  in  this  party  with  the  principle  that 
these  assets  should  in  fact  be  considered 
when  computing  mining  tax. 

I  am  not  entirely  happy  with  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  I  don't  think  the  operating 
costs,  for  instance,  that  we  are  referring  to 
in  the  bill  really  amount  to  a  great  deal. 
Certainly  in  absolute  money  terms,  they  are 
not  going  to  cause  a  mining  company  to 
have  much  incentive  to  provide  any  social 
capital,  such  as  housing,  in  some  of  these 
existing  communities  or  which  might  exist 
in  the  future. 

I  would  throw  out  to  the  minister  for  his 
consideration  that  some  depreciation  at  least 
should  be  allowed  on  the  assets  and  that  the 
interest  charges  which  are  one  of  the  larger 
items  in  this  regard  should  be  considered, 
rather  than  just  the  operating  cost.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  tax  matters  at  all.  However,  if 
the  government  allows  them  depreciation, 
then  it  has  the  opportunity  of  recapturing 
some  of  that  at  a  later  date,  but  if  it  is 
tyring  to  provide   an  incentive   and   if  it  is 


trying  to  say  to  these  mining  companies 
that  they  have  some  social  responsibility  in 
providing  some  of  these  assets,  then  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  depreciation  on  these  assets 
and  apply  it  to  the  mining  tax  payable,  as 
they  would  in  any  other  business. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  turn  to  a  few 
other  matters  dealing  with  the  bill.  I  want 
to  say  that  we  are  quite  concerned  with  the 
viability  of  the  mining  community  in  On- 
tario and  especially,  of  course,  how  it  affects 
the  mining  communities,  which  are  primarily 
one-industry  towns,  and  the  people  who  live 
in  those  towns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  arrive  at 
some  understanding  that  people  who  invest 
in  mining  today  have  to  have  a  five  or  10- 
year  projection  where  they  know  the  rules 
are  not  going  to  be  changed  or  are  not 
changed  drastically  and  radically  so  they  can 
plan  their  investment  and  what  they  are  going 
to  recapture  from  that  investment. 

We  have  had  economic  problems  in  Can- 
ada and  the  world  related  to  metal  markets, 
one  of  which  is  that  worldwide  demand  has 
been  down.  One  of  the  other  instances  is 
that  we  are  now  facing  rather  strong  com- 
petition from  Third  World  countries  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  are  subsidizing  their  mining 
activities  as  a  conscious  social  purpose  so 
they  are  funnelling  money  into  tfiem  sub- 
sidizing those  projects  as  a  social  good  to 
provide  employment  and  all  the  rest  of 
those  good  things,  but  that  means  our  mining 
companies  then  have  to  face  that  land  of 
competition  in  world  markets. 

If  we  are  going  to  attract  investment  and 
keep  the  mining  industry  a  viable  and  ex- 
panding resource  in  Ontario  we  have  to 
assure  them  that  for  five  or  ten  years  the  rules 
of  the  game  are  not  going  to  change  radically. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  graduated  tax 
on  mining  profits.  We  have  taken  the  attitude 
over  the  years,  both  federally  and  provin- 
cially,  that  the  mining  game  was  the  golden 
goose  and  we  were  going  to  get  all  the  eggs 
that  were  available  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  ourselves.  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  because  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  mining  business,  the  capital  costs  and 
development  costs  of  mining  from  the  time 
you  start  the  exploration  until  the  time  you 
open  the  mine,  are  extremely  high.  It's  a  high 
risk  business,  as  we  are  finding  out  to  our 
sorrow  with  Inco  and  others  in  the  province. 

I  would  like  to  offer,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may,  for  the  consideration  of  the  minister,  for 
inclusion  in  this  bill,  the  fact  we  must  arrive 
at  some  kind  of  rational  taxing  of  the  mining 
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community  that  can  be  easily  understood, 
that  can  give  some  feeling  of  security  for 
some  years  to  come.  A  simplification  along 
these  lines,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

There  must  be  an  agreed  sharing  of  tax 
rates  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
authorities.  In  some  cases,  as  the  minister 
knows,  the  effective  tax  rate  can  be  up  to 
75  per  cent  on  some  of  these  enterprises, 
which  provides  no  incentive  for  expansion  or 
development  of  investment.  It  should  be 
agreed  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  that  there  be  a  maximum  tax 
established  which  includes  a  provision  that 
both  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
don't  take  a  bigger  slice  of  the  pie  unilaterally 
without  consultation  between  them.  Obvi- 
ously, Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  negotiable  policy 
that's  going  on  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  of  any  resource 
province,  ourselves  on  the  uranium,  and  par- 
ticularly, of  course,  Alberta  with  the  oil. 

I  think  any  further  simplification  or  any 
new  tax  approach  has  to  contemplate  the 
protection  of  further  processing,  or  use  of  the 
metal  in  Canada,  into  its  final  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned  about  a 
few  -other  items.  Perhaps  we  can  deal  with 
them  in  the  committee  as  we  go  through 
clause  by  clause.  I  notice  the  minister  pro- 
vided us  some  time  ago  with  amendments 
that  are  largely  housekeeping.  We  will,  in 
fact,  be  supporting  this  bill  but  we  are  con- 
cerned that,  first  of  all,  the  taxes  on  tlhe 
mining  companies  be  fair  and  equitable  and 
that  they  be  easily  understood  and  easily 
applied. 

I  think  we  learned  some  time  ago  in  a 
meeting,  that  the  government's  tax  assessor 
is  three  and  four  years  behind  in  providing 
assessments  to  mining  companies.  They  don't 
know,  in  fact,  what  taxes  are  payable  at  the 
moment.  I  think  we  have  to  ensure  the  pub- 
lic of  Ontario  gets  a  fair  return  on  those 
assets  that  are  held  in  common,  and  the  eco- 
nomic rent  due  from  these  kinds  of  resources 
finds  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  people 
through  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  we  have  to  walk  a  very 
tight  line  and  ensure  we  don't  discourage 
investment  on  a  long-term  basis  in  Ontario. 

There's  one  other  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  principle  of  the  bill  and  that  has  to  do 
with  the  allowance  for  new  mines.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  is  an  accelerated  depre- 
ciation or  there  is  normal  depreciation.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  act  requires  that  you  have 
to  go  one  way  or  the  other.  Obviously,  if  we 
are  trying  to  provide  an  incentive  for  people 


to  expand  present  operations  or  to  develop 
new  mines  they  should  have  the  option  of 
which  one  they  choose,  rather  than  an  either/ 
or  situation,  particularly  when  then*  mining 
assessment  is  three  or  four  or  five  years  be- 
hind. They  don't  know  what  taxes  they  are 
going  to  pay  in  absolute  terms,  that  they  do 
have  to  pay,  because  they  have  had  the  reve- 
nues for  that  time.  The  assessment  doesn't 
come  in  until  later.  They  can't  always  make 
a  rational  decision,  let  us  say  in  1978,  as  to 
which  method  is  to  their  advantage  at  this 
particular  time. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  <tihe 
minister  might  contemplate  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  the  mining  companies  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  make  an  either/ 
or  choice,  or  a  combination  of  choices,  be- 
cause if  the  government  is  trying  to  provide 
an  incentive,  I  think  the  companies  should 
have  that  kind  of  ability  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  impact  the  taxes  are  going  to  have 
on  their  operation. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  we  can  get  that  com- 
mitment from  tile  minister  today;  that  there 
will  be  a  rationalization  to  simplify  the 
mining  tax  system  to  get  away  from  dis- 
aggregation, processing  allowance,  foreign 
processing  allowance,  at-the-pit  allowances, 
social  capital  and  all  these  ranges  of  things 
that  even  the  lawyers  find  so  vastly  compli- 
cated. I  think  all  these  things  have  made  it 
an  arcane  science  that  perhaps  Mr.  Mohide 
of  your  ministry  understands— I  can't  say  he 
doesn't  because  I  am  not  sure  I  fully  under- 
stand, so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  that 
judgement. 

I  am  sure  from  my  conversations  with  the 
minister  that  he  wouldn't  like  to  take  a  writ- 
ten test  on  what  this  is  all  about.  So  I  ask  the 
minister  to  rationalize  the  taxes,  in  some  ways 
go  back  to  the  pre-1974  system,  and  tihat  he 
simplify  the  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Sudbury  Inco  layoff  select 
committee  that  perhaps  something  as  simple 
as  just  putting  a  surtax  on  the  profits  of 
mining  corporations  over  and  above  the  cor- 
poration tax,  or  whatever  percentage  tjhe 
minister  thinks  would  be  fair,  and  would  be 
a  fair  return  to  the  people  of  Ontario  while 
not  discouraging  long-term  investment,  might 
be  the  simplest  way  to  do  it.  A  simple  royal- 
ty tax. 

But  let's  get  away  from  this  land  of  arcane 
approach  to  it  that  no  one  really  understands. 
It  just  leads  to  massive  amounts  of  paper  that 
discourage  investment  in  Ontario  because  of 
its  complexity.  Let's  get  back  to  a  simplified 
tax  system  that  will  provide  an  incentive  for 
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people  to  come  here  and  invest  and  so  create 
jobs. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  my  col- 
leagues- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  There  are  not  too  many  of 
them  there.  Just  you  and  one  other  person. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Including  the  deputy. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  must  take  credit  for 
driving  them  away,  not  you. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  be  provocative.  We 
believe  very  profoundly  that  in  this  province 
we  need,  and  I  am  sure  the  minister  would 
agree,  a  very  healthy,  thriving  mineral  indus- 
try. We  believe  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  will  take  it  over.  As 
soon  as  it  got  healthy  you  would  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Laughren:  At  the  same  time  I  know 
that  we  New  Democrats  have  been  grossly 
maligned  over  our  policy  on  minerals,  and 
what  we  would  do  with  minerals.  What  we 
may  debate  is  the  ownership,  but  not  the 
question  of  how  healthy  that  industry  should 
be,  whether  it  be  in  the  public  sector  or  the 
private  sector. 

Traditionally,  the  mining  industry  is  very 
important  to  the  development  and  the  health 
of  the  Ontario  economy.  Surely,  all  of  us 
would  agree  that's  terribly  important.  I  would 
simply  say  to  those  people  who  would  so 
grossly  malign  us— 

Mr.  Pope:  Martel  and  your  leader  couldn't 
even  agree. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —that  the  private  sector  has 
not  very  much  to  be  proud  of  in  its  handling 
of  the  mineral  industry  in  this  province.  I 
want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
civil  servants  in  the  ministry  who  understand 
that  very  well.  There  are  civil  servants  in 
the  ministry  who  have  made  recommenda- 
tions on  how  it  should  be  a  better  industry. 
But  politically  this  government  has  lacked 
the  courage  to  move. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  minister  very 
briefly  about  what  a  good  mineral  policy 
should  do,  and  how  taxation  is  part  of  the 
mineral  policy.  One  can't  separate  high- 
falutin  rhetoric  without  including  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  a  taxation  policy  that  works. 
The  province  of  Ontario  was  party  to  an 
agreement  a  number  of  years  ago— I  think 
it  was  in  1974— which  was  signed  by  all  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  government,  con- 
cerning a  mineral  policy  objective  for  Can- 
ada. 

[5:30] 

The  objectives  that  were  agreed  upon  are 
very   honourable.    I    must   say   that  most   of 


them  I  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
signed.  They  are  as  follows: 

"Strengthen  knowledge  base  for  national 
decision-making."  Good  idea. 

"Contribute  to  orderly  world  mineral  de- 
velopment and  marketing."  If  you  come 
from  a  community  that  mines  nickel,  you 
would  certainly  endorse  that. 

"Ensure  national  self-determination  in 
mineral  development."  Boy,  are  we  a  long 
way  from  that. 

"Harmonize  multiple  resource  develop- 
ment." Who  could  argue? 

"Improve  mineral  conservation   and   use. 

"Realize  opportunities  for  further  mineral 
processing. 

"Increase  the  return  to  Canadians  from 
exportable  mineral  surpluses. 

"Ensure  mineral  supply  for  national  needs. 

"Strengthen  the  contribution  or  minerals 
to  regional  and  national  development."  As 
someone  who  lives  in  the  Sudbury  area,  I 
can  attest  to  the  need  for  that. 

"Foster  a  viable  mineral  sector. 

"Minimize  adverse  effects  of  mineral  de- 
velopment on  the  environment."  The  min- 
ister is  a  former  Minister  of  the  Environment; 
he  certainly  understands  the  problems  there. 

"Relate  mineral  development  to  social 
needs." 

Those  are  very  nice  objectives;  there  are 
none  there  that  I  could  not  agree  to.  But 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  lost  sight 
of  those  objectives.  We  are  not  achieving 
those  objectives.  We  don't  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  that  will   get  us  there. 

Recently  the  federal  government  published 
a  report  entitled  Federal-Provincial  Resource 
Taxation  Review  as  a  discussion  paper  for 
the  first  ministers'  conference  on  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  discussion  paper  of  some  sub- 
stance and  some  length;  in  it  there  are  some 
interesting  comments.  I  assume  that  the  min- 
ister and  his  people  had  some  input  into 
this  document,  because  it  talks  about  the 
kind  of  taxation  this  bill  is  referring  to. 

I  will  read  some  of  the  conclusions  in  the 
report  regarding  the  level  of  taxation  in  the 
mining  industry: 

"(a)  Federal  and  provincial  income  taxes 
on  mining  have  risen  in  the  1970s  but  are 
still  lower  than  the  income  tax  burden  on 
other  Canadian  industries."  I  think  we  should 
not  forget  that.  The  mining  industry  has  a 
very  powerful  lobby,  and  sometimes  we  lose 
perspective  on  just  what  the  level  of  taxation 
is  in  the  mineral  industry. 

"(b)  Tax  levels,  including  both  income 
taxes  and  provincial  mining  taxes,  royalties 
and  other  charges,  have  also  risen  in  recent 
years  and  are  currendy  higher  than  in  manu- 
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facturing  if  only  income  taxes  are  considered 
for  the  [manufacturing]  industry.  There  are 
also  other  industries  such  as  services,  retail 
trade  and  wholesale  trade  in  which  the  in- 
come tax  burden  is  similar  to  the  total  tax 
burden  in  mining.  This  indicates  the  overall 
tax  level  in  mining  is  generally  in  line  with 
that  in  other  industries,  keeping  in  mind  that 
mining  taxes  and  royalties  are  also  in  part 
payments  to  governments  for  use  of  resources 
and  are  therefore  similar  to  payments  to 
private-sector  owners  rather  than  taxes. 

"(c)  International  tax  comparisons  are 
difficult  to  make.  In  any  event,  it  is  not  clear 
that  Canada  should  attempt  to  match  tax 
rates  in  other  countries.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  lower  taxes  on  the  extraction 
phase  can  be  offset  by  higher  taxes  on  pro- 
cessing, whereas  in  Canada  the  relatively 
lower  amount  of  domestic  use  means  that 
taxes  on  extraction  are  the  principle  returns 
to  government.  In  developing  countries,  tax 
systems  may  well  reflect  widely  different 
priorities  than  those  in  Canada."  I  glean  from 
this  that  we  should  not  be  trapped  into  look- 
ing at  superficial  statistical  comparisons  of 
tax  rates.  We  should  think  about  it  very 
carefully  and  what  it  means. 

Finally,  "the  contribution  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem to  the  current  problems  in  this  section 
has  been  appreciably  less  than  that  of  other 
factors  such  as  costs  and  prices.  This  is  not 
to  imply  that  the  tax  system  cannot  be  used 
to  help  the  industry."  That's  an  important 
point,  because  when  the  all-party  select  com- 
mittee on  the  layoffs  had  Inco  appearing 
before  it,  we  asked  the  Inco  officials  quite 
directly  if  taxation  was  the  source  of  their 
current  problems.  They  were  quite  frank 
about  it  and  said:  "No,  of  course  not.  Tax- 
ation isn't  the  problem.  It's  world  markets — 
world  demand  and  supply  of  nickel."  We 
should  not  be  conned  into  thinking  that 
raising  and  lowering  the  tax  levels  is  going  to 
solve  the  problem  in  the  mining  industry.  We 
know  better.  I'm  not  suggesting  the  minister 
says  that,  but  I  think  that's  a  precaution  we 
need  to  take. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  refer  to  the 
minister  is  the  whole  question  of  the  share 
of  taxation  that  accrues  to  the  province 
versus  the  federal  government.  Over  the 
years,  there's  been  a  rather  dramatic  shift. 
According  to  this  report,  and  I'm  referring 
now  to  metal  and  other  mining,  not  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  and  so  forth,  in  1969  the 
province  had  53  per  cent  of  the  tax  revenue 
and  the  federal  government  had  47  per  cent. 
By  1975,  the  provincial  share  was  67  per  cent 
and  the  federal  share  was  33  per  cent. 


That's  a  very  dramatic  shift  in  taxation  and 
one  which  I  support.  It's  the  provinces  that 
have  jurisdiction  in  the  BNA  Act  for  re- 
sources and  that's  where  the  bulk  of  the 
revenue  should  go. 

There  is  one  area  that  isn't  talked  about  in 
the  report  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  that's 
the  whole  question  of  the  municipalities.  I 
don't  believe  the  municipalities  should  be 
able  to  get  into  the  whole  mineral  taxation 
game.  I  think  it's  complex  enough  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand  as  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Rainy  River,  said.  But  even 
though  they  should  not  be  part  of  the  mineral 
taxation  game,  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
collected,  either  federally  or  provincially  or 
perhaps  both,  should  go  to  the  municipalities. 

A  year  or  so  ago  when  the  Blair  commis- 
sion on  property  tax  reform  was  holding 
hearings,  they  came  to  Sudbury  and  strangely 
enough,  Inco  made  a  submission  and  I  made 
a  submission  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and, 
guess  what?  There  was  an  area  of  agree- 
ment, namely  that  there  should  be  revenues 
going  to  the  municipality  from  the  mining 
industry. 

Let's  face  it,  the  mining  community  pro- 
vides a  tremendous  amount  of  services  and 
it's  the  employees  of  that  industry  who  use 
those  services.  It's  inevitable  that  that's  going 
to  happen.  Because  of  the  nature  of  mining 
communities  and  to  a  large  extent  the  poli- 
cies of  this  government,  we  don't  get  the 
spin-off  benefits  from  the  mining  industry  we 
should.  We  don't  get  a  diversified  economic 
base  in  the  mining  communities  and  the 
service  charges  tend  to  be  very  high.  The 
proportion  of  tax  revenue  that  comes  from 
the  residential  sector  versus  commercial  or 
industrial  is  exorbitantly  high  compared  to 
other  municipalities  in  Ontario.  We  know 
that.  Statistically,  that's  a  fact.  That's  why  a 
portion  of  revenues  that  accrue  to  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  should  go  to 
the  mining  municipalities. 

It's  no  coincidence  that  in  the  Sudbury 
area  there's  a  very,  very  high  capital  debt.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  bumping  the 
ceiling  the  OMB  would  permit.  It's  no  acci- 
dent or  coincidence  that  it's  a  mining  com- 
munity. The  terrain  in  which  to  lay  services 
is  difficult,  partly  because  it  is  a  mining  com- 
munity. 

Here  we  have  the  government  doing 
nothing  to  encourage  diversification,  not  ex- 
tracting taxation  from  the  mining  industry 
for  the  municipality,  and  the  people  who  pay 
are  the  people  who  live  in  communities,  such 
as  Sudbury.  When  layoffs  occur,  when  serious 
strikes  occur,  it  really  hurts  a  community  like 
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Sudbury  because  it's  not  a  diversified  com- 
munity. The  taxation  of  the  industry  has  a 
role  to  play  in  that. 

I'm  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that  the 
municipalities  should  tax  mining  revenues. 
I'm  saying  a  proportion  of  the  revenues 
should  be  funnelled  back  into  the  communi- 
ties. 

During  a  political  campaign  up  there,  the 
figure  of  $6  million  a  year  was  bandied  about 
as  being  a  very  nice  share  of  what  Inco  alone 
should  be  paying  to  the  municipalities 
through  the  federal-provincial  governments. 
That  would  be  a  very  nice  idea  because  it 
would  show  the  people  in  Sudbury  that  this 
government  had  some  measure  of  faith  in  the 
future  of  tihat  community.  There  are  severe 
problems  there.  The  government  dabbles 
with  the  mining  taxes  while  the  communities 
continue  with  their  very  serious  problems. 
That  simply  has  to  change. 

Before  I  move  on,  one  reason  we've  always 
maintained  tihat  the  mining  industry  cannot 
properly  or  adequately  be  taxed  is  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  beast  itself.  And  the 
mining  companies  would  tell  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  thing  that  determines  the  level  of  ore 
they  take  out— the  percentage  of  nickel,  iron 
or  copper,  whatever— is  the  price  of  the 
mineral.  If  the  price  of  the  mineral  goes  up, 
or  if  the  return  on  their  investment  goes  up, 
in  other  words,  if  taxes  are  very  low  while 
prices  are  very  high,  they  can  mine  a  lower 
prade  of  ore  and  get  more  of  the  mineral  out 
of  the  ground. 

If  the  price  drops  substantially,  or  if  they 
are  taxed  very  hard,  then  the  grade  of  ore 
they  take  out  would  have  to  rise.  They  would 
take  out  only  the  high  grade  mineral  because 
that's  all  that  is  economically  feasible  for 
them  to  do.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment decides  it  is  going  to  extract  a  fair  share 
out  of  that  industry,  up  goes  the  grade  of  ore 
that's  taken  out. 

This  isn't  anv  kind  of  diatribe.  The  com- 
panies will  tell  you  that.  It's  an  economic 
fact  of  life  in  the  mineral  industry.  There- 
fore, we  say  it's  virtually  impossible  to  have 
a  proper  level  of  taxation  on  the  mineral  in- 
dustry; ergo  it  should  be  in  the  public  sector 
where  decisions  can  be  made  that  are  long 
term  and  not  simply  dependent  upon  cyclical 
changes  in  demand  and  supply.  That's  a  very 
fundamental  reason  why  we  believe  that  those 
minerals  should  be  in  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Whitney  considered  it  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you 
know  what  Eli  Whitney  said  at  one  time? 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  There  is  a  sucker  born 
every  minute. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Whitney  was  talking  about 
the  water  resources.  My  colleague  from  York 
South  will  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong.  I'm  sure 
he  can  tell  a  much  better  story  than  I  can. 
He  said,  "The  water  resources  of  this  prov- 
ince must  no  longer  be  the  sport  and  prey  of 
capitalists.  They  belong  to  all  the  people  in 
Ontario."  And  we  say  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  the  non-renewable  resources,  in 
spades. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  responding  to  the 
big  business  interests  of  the  Ross  Liberal 
government. 

Mr.  Pope:  With  all  capitalists  nothing 
makes  sense. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Surely  not  Eli  Whitney. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  right.  You  don't 
know  who  you  are  talking  about 

Mr.  Laughren:  Maybe.  Let's  just  say 
Premier  Whitney.  That  was  his  line. 

Mr.  Turner:  So  what  else  is  new? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  He's  the  fellow  who  intro- 
duced slavery. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  would  not  have  said 
that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Norris  would  not  have  said 
it  either. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Premier  Whitney  did  say 
that.  And  if  he  only  understood  at  that  time 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  the  mineral 
industry  I'm  sure  he  would  have  said  it  about 
that  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  vetoed  by  his 
cabinet. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  did  it  with  the  water 
resources  didn't  he,  and  that's  renewable? 
Here  we're  dealing  with  something  that  is 
non-renewable,  so  his  logic  is  irrefutable.  You 
can't  argue  with  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

When  I  look  through  the  bill  and  I  see 
what  the  government  is  doing  it  reminds  me 
of  when  I  was  talking  to  the  Treasurer  about 
some  of  the  things  he's  doing.  You  know 
what  it's  like?  Look  at  what's  happening  in 
the  mineral  industry.  The  government  brings 
in  this  bill,  and  it's  remodelling  its  sandbox 
while  a  demolition  crew  is  taking  down  its 
house  in  the  front  yard.  That's  what  it's 
doing.  The  government  is  not  dealing  with 
the  problems  in  the  mineral  industry  at  all, 
not  at  all. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  catchy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  All  the  government  is  doing 
is  tampering  once  again  with  the  taxation  of 
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the  mineral  industry.  They  don't  know  what 
they're  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  No,  you  can't  say  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Like  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  with  his 
food  land  guidelines. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  don't  know  what 
they're  doing  with  the  mining  (industry  despite 
all  the  years,  despite  all  the  problems,  despite 
people  from  the  ministry  who  tell  them  what 
they  should  be  doing.  The  government  doesn't 
listen  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  can't  even  keep  a 
straight  face  when  you  say  that. 
[5:45] 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  the  ministry  says 
there  needs  to  be  more  mineral  processing  in 
northern  Ontario,  what  does  the  government 
do?  Oh  boy,  they've  got  the  answer.  It  gives 
them  an  exemption  to  section  113  of  the 
Mining  Act  which  says  they  can  ship  it  else- 
where, and  charge  off  the  processing  costs, 
for  example  in  Norway  or  in  Wales,  against 
their  Ontario  operation.  So  not  only  does  the 
government  allow  them  to  ship  it  out,  con- 
trary to  section  113,  but  it  says  whatever  it 
costs  them,  they  can  write  off  against  their 
Ontario  profit.  What  kind  of  insane  mineral 
taxation  policy  is  that? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  Tories  just  can't 
run  the  store. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  it  flies  in  face  of  what 
the  government's  own  experts  are  telling  it. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  can't  win  on  that  policy  in 
the  next  election. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  the  member  for  Cochrane 
South  thinks  there  should  not  be  further 
processing — 

Mr.  Pope:  Go  ahead  and  run  on  it  then. 
Your  own  leader  and  Elie  couldn't  even  get 
together  on  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  he  thinks  there  should  not 
be  further  processing  in  Ontario,  let  him 
stand  up  and  say  so. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  his  position. 

Mr.  Pope:  Your  own  leader  and  Elie 
couldn't  agree  on  what  the  policy  was.  Get 
your  act  together. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  the  member  for  Cochrane 
South — 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
member  please  continue  to  address  his  re- 
marks to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Pope:  You  lost  three  seats  up  there 
because  of  a — 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  hear  you. 


Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Would  the  member 
please  ignore  the  interjections  and  address 
the  Chair? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we 
believe  there  should  be  more  processing  of 
minerals  in  Ontario.  It  creates  jobs,  it  creates 
new  wealth,  it  gives  a  base  for  further  manu- 
facturing of  finished  products.  And  in  this 
country  we  have  an  $11  billion  deficit  on  end 
products.  And  what  do  we  have?  We  have 
a  government  that  says,  "Ship  out  the  ore," 
which  could  lead  to  the  building  of  good 
secondary  industry  and  the  production  of  end 
products.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  logic.  And  it 
isn't  as  though  this  is  just  me  speaking,  the 
experts  in  the  industry  tell  them  that  too, 
and  they  don't  listen. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  the  pawns  of  the 
multinationals.  Nothing  but  pawns. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  are  pawns  of  the  multina- 
tionals too — on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  simple  fact  is,  if  we 
had  the  mineral  industry  in  this  province  in 
the  public  sector  where  it  belongs— and  I'll 
give  you  a  specific  example,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let 
us  go  on  a  flight  of  fancy  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  have  been. 

Mr.   Turner:    Why   change  your  position? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let's  assume  Inco  is  in  the 
public  sector;  a  crown  corporation  called  the 
People's  International  Nickel  Company.  Any- 
way it  is  in  the  public  sector.  Can  you  not 
see  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  building  a  model  of  occu- 
pational health  and  safety;  a  model  for  the 
further  processing  of  our  minerals;  a  model 
of  community  responsibility? 

Mr.  Pope:  And  then  close  it  down. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Because,  after  all,  they  get 
their  wealth  from  the  community,  from  the 
labour  of  the  people  in  that  community,  and 
to  not  return  a  fair  share  to  the  community  is 
irresponsible.  And  this  government  has  al- 
lowed them  to  do  that  for  many  years.  When 
we  get  into  real  trouble  in  a  mining  com- 
munity,  the   government  has  no   alternative. 

Well,  I  should  perhaps  speak  to  the  bill 
itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  would  be  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  bill  talks  about  charg- 
ing off  or  writing  off  social  assets. 

By  the  way,  we  are  going  to  support 
this  bill. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  has  taken  20  minutes 
to  come  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:   That's  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  in  return  for  support 
of  this  bill,  we  expect  the  government  to 
support  a  bill  which  will  be  introduced  in 
the  near  future  by  my  colleague  from  Sud- 
bury East.  We  expect  that.  And  I  am 
extracting  that  commitment  from  you  right 
now.  And  I  see  the  House  leader  nodding 
his  head  in  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  have  a  commitment 
from  the  House  leader;  no  question  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let  the  record  be  clear 
there  is  no  nod. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  the  record  show  that 
he  is  nodding  his  head. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  was  only  nodding; 
he  was  only  f  ailing  asleep. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  was  nodding  his  head 
vigorously.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  try  and 
keep  my  remarks  brief. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That  would  be  a 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  we  look  at  the  bill 
and  we  see  the  write-off  for  social  assets,  we 
will  support  that,  because  we  happen  to 
think  that,  particularly  in  small  and  isolated 
communities,  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  mining  company  to  provide  those 
social  assets  and  social  amenities.  Hopefully 
this  will  encourage  them  to  do  so.  If  those 
companies  were  in  the  public  sector,  that 
is  certainly  what  we  would  do,  and  we 
would  want  to  assume  that  was  part  of  the 
cost  of  running  that  crown  corporation,  as 
it  were. 

When  the  minister  talks  about  the  write-off 
of  100  per  cent  of  the  assets  for  an  ex- 
panding mine  or  a  new  mine,  I  assume  that 
his  mine  assessor  is  going  to  make  that  de- 
termination. But  we  can  get  into  that  in  the 
clause  by  clause  discussion.  I  think  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  have  very  busy  mine  as- 
sessors. 

I  notice,  in  the  bill,  that  the  minister  has 
excluded  the  Hydro  contract.  He  has  ex- 
cluded the  uranium  industry,  in  other  words. 
It's  very  interesting  that  the  minister  should 
exclude  it.  If  it  says  nothing  else,  it  says  that 
the  uranium  companies  don't  need  any  more 
breaks  than  they  already  have.  We  have 
handed  them  the  greatest  giveaway  in  the 
history  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Roman  made  more  money 
than  the  province  of  Ontario  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  the  reason  why 
they're  excluded  in  this  bill. 


Mr.   Warner:   Steve   Roman,   the   pirate! 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  they  had  to  compete;  if 
they  didn't  have  this  iron-clad,  money-mak- 
ing guarantee  handed  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, they  would  be  included  in  this  bill, 
as  well.  But  the  minister  knows  and  I  know 
that's  not  so. 

Mr.  Warner:  Roman  the  robber. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  are  several  pages 
of  this  bill  devoted  to  excluding  companies 
involved  with  the  Hydro  contract.  That 
should  tell  us  something. 

Finally,  we  think  now  as  we  always  have 
thought.  This  bill  shouldn't  even  have  been 
brought  in  by  this  minister.  This  should  be 
Revenue.  The  government  persists  in  having 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  mining  taxes.  We  think 
that's  fundamentally  wrong.  We  think  it's  a 
conflict,  quite  frankly,  though  not  in  a  personal 
sense,  but  a  conflict  for  the  Ministry  of  Na- 
tural Resources  to  be  both  assessing  the  tax 
and  collecting  the  tax. 

Other  ministries  don't  do  it  that  way.  Other 
ministries  have  their  policies  concerning  the 
various  sectors  and  the  Ministry  of  Revenue 
is  responsible  for  collecting  the  taxes.  The 
Treasurer  can  lay  out  the  taxation  policy 
and  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  collects  it. 

That's  the  way  it  should  be  with  minerals. 
But,  for  some  reason,  which  I  don't  even  like 
to  think  about  out  loud,  this  government  has 
always  persisted  in  tying  the  making  of 
policy  to  the  collection  of  taxation  in  the 
mining  industry.  We  feel  that's  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  Perhaps  some  day  the  govern- 
ment will  listen  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker:  first  of  all, 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  unanimous  piece  of  legislation.  I  will 
be  very  brief  in  my  comments  or  responses 
to  the  comments  of  the  members  for  Rainy 
River  and  Nickel  Belt. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  find  the  mining  tax 
comprehensible  now. 

Mr.  Laughren:   I  don't  believe  you. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  says  something  about 
your  mind. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  wouldn't  want  to  hang 
your  political  career  on  that  statement. 

Hon.     Mr.     Auld:     In     Leeds,     I     would. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  you  like  to  write 
a  test? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  this  is  a  tax  on  the  mineral 
in  the  state  it's  in  when  it  arrives  at  the 
surface.  I  suppose  you  could  call  it  a  royalty  in 
that  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  except  that  you  can't 
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have  a  royalty  on  something  the  crown  al- 
ready owns,  only  on  something  that  is 
privately  owned. 

Mr.  Laughren:   Well,  that  is  debatable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  mining  tax  is  arrived 
at  in  this  way:  one  takes  the  end  price  and 
then  deducts  all  the  processing  costs  from 
the  time  the  ore  came  out  of  the  mine 
mouth. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Now,  you've  got  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  to  say  that  I  have 
heard  from  the  industry  that  while  this  is  not 
as  much  as  they  would  like,  they  believe  it's 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  addition  of 
the  net  costs  of  operating  social  assets  may 
not  mean  a  lot  to  mines  which  have  been 
well  established  and  long  established,  because 
those  assets  have  been  written  off  or,  in  many 
cases,  turned  over  to  the  community.  But  I 
think  it  will  be  of  particular  help  to  new 
mines  or,  as  we  say,  "significant  additions  to 
existing  mines."  That  significant  addition  is 
defined. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  a  five-  or 
10-year  projection  of  all  the  expenses  and,  of 
course,  the  anticipated  revenue  from  any 
kind  of  an  operation  and  particularly  some- 
thing ,as  full  of  risk  and  of  high  initial  capital 
cost  as  a  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  I  really 
don't  think  it  is  feasible,  although  we  are 
doing  our  best. 

There  has  been  agreement  in  principle  be- 
tween the  provinces,  particularly  the  prov- 
inces which  have  large  mining  potential,  and 
with  the  federal  government,  to  try  to  get 
some  sort  of  standardization  in  taxation  on 
mines.  There  have  been  meetings  tin  that 
connection;  they  started  at  the  first  min- 
isters' meeting  last  winter,  and  progress  has 
been  made.  Mr.  Chretien  did  make  some  tax 
concessions,  from  the  federal  point  of  view, 
in  his  recent  budget  changes  about  a  month 
ago. 

I  have  to  say  this  bill  does  clarify  some 
matters  which  have  been  holding  up  assess- 
ments; the  member  for  Rainy  River  men- 
tioned the  backlog.  There  are  matters  which 
have  not  been  clear.  Even  though  it  does 
appear  to  be  somewhat  complex  on  the 
wording,  it  does  actually  clarify  some  of  the 
contentious  points,  which  means  we  will  be 
able  to  catch  up  on  that  backlog,  and  there 
will  be  a  clearer  understanding  on  both  the 
side  of  the  government  and  the  side  of  the 
companies. 

I  won't  take  the  time  to  read  out  in  plain 
English  what  is  involved,  but  it  has  been 
established.  My  information  is  that,  while  we 
may   wrestle   with    some   of   the   terms,   the 


people  in  the  industry  who  deal  with  this 
all  the  time  don't  have  many  questions  as  to 
the  meaning.  I  think  when  you  are  involved 
in  it,  you  understand  it. 

The  system  really  didn't  change  in  1974. 
It  was  simply  the  four  rates  of  taxation  that 
were  established  to  deal,  I  am  told,  with  an 
unusual  situation  which  occurred  at  that 
time.  Prior  to  that,  there  had  been  a  single 
rate.  I  believe  my  predecessor,  now  the 
Treasurer,  has  indicated  he  will  be  looking  at 
those  rates.  If  there  is  any  change  in  them, 
I  assume  it  would  be  done  at  the  time  of  the 
provincial  budget. 

I  must  say  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
industry  was  asking  for  a  simple  tax  in  the 
sense  of  a  surtax.  The  problem  with  that  is 
the  degree  of  processing  and  all  the  factors 
that  go  into  making  an  end  product.  Some 
companies  do  more  processing  before  they 
sell  to  the  next  or  the  final  consumer  than 
others  do. 

The  reason  the  mining  tax  is  established  as 
it  stands  is  to  make  sure  it  is  applied  only 
on  the  mineral  that  is  extracted  and  not  on 
all  the  other  processes  that  go  to  change  it 
into  a  variety  of  forms. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt,  I  inferred 
from  what  he  said  that  the  local  communities 
receive  no  municipal  taxes  for  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  my  simple  way,  that's 
what  I  inferred.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want 
to  malign  the  honourable  member  because, 
as  he  well  knows,  there  is  no  municipal  tax 
on  the  mine  underground,  but  there  is  tax 
on  the  facilities  above  ground.  In  fact,  it 
was  this  government  that  did  a  great  deal  of 
negotiating  with  Texasgulf  which  resulted  in 
the  refinery  they  have  built  and  the  additional 
processing,  and  which  has  produced  several 
million  dollars  in  local  taxes  to  the  enlarged 
city  of  Timmins. 

The  honourable  member  was  concerned 
about  the  allowance  for  offshore  processing 
costs  for  certain  mines.  I  am  sure  he's  aware 
that  only  the  direct  processing  costs  are  allow- 
ed, and  there  is  no  processing  allowance  made 
on  those  costs.  There  are  two  matters.  There 
are  processing  costs  and  processing  allow- 
ances. Only  the  costs  are  apparently  allowed 
and  that  change  took  place  I  think  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  it 
is  now  one  minute  to  six.  I  will  conclude  my 
remarks. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
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RESIDENTIAL  PREMISES  RENT 
REVIEW  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  202,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Residential 
Premises  Rent  Review  Act,  1975. 
[6:00] 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  minister 
have  any  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  very 
simple  bill.  It  extends  rent  control  for  an 
additional  90  days  after  December  31. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  of 
course  is  necessitated  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing involvement  with  the  rent  review  bill 
in  committee.  Since  the  Legislature  is  ex- 
pected to  return  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
it  will  be  able  then  to  deal  with  any  changes 
in  the  bill  during  that  month.  As  a  result,  the 
90  days'  notice  requirement  will  be  attended 
to,  hopefully,  for  any  changes  in  notices  that 
have  to  be  given  during  the  month  of  March 
by  the  new  bill.  As  a  result  we  will  of  course 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  com- 
ments will  be  three  minutes  in  length.  Shall 
I  do  it  in  two  parts  or  will  the  clock  accom- 
modate that?  The  New  Democratic  Party  will 
be  as  happy  to  support  second  and  third 
reading  of  Bill  202  as  it  was  to  support 
second  and  third  reading  of  Bill  188,  some 
short  time  ago  on  November  30.  Before  the 
social  development  committee,  in  the  early 
days  of  its  sittings  on  the  Residential  Tenan- 
cies Act,  it  became  quite  apparent  to  every- 
one who  wasn't  blind  in  one  eye  and  unable 
to  see  from  the  other  that  we  were  not  going 
to  finish  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill  be- 
fore Christmas. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  frankly  could 
not  understand  at  the  time  and  I  am  no 
clearer  on  it  yet  to  this  day,  the  minister 
decided,  while  having  said  that  the  extension 
would  probably  be  five  or  eight  months  down 
the  road,  and  it  wasn't  going  to  be  possible 
to  get  this  through  a  committee  in  a  couple 
of  weeks,  to  come  in  with  a  one-month  ex- 


tension. Well,  the  minister  was  unable  to  be 
in  the  House  that  evening  and  chose  to  stand 
outside.  At  that  time  I  wasn't  able  to  engage 
him  in  this,  and  I  guess  tonight  I  won't  be 
able  to  either,  but  the  situation  obviously 
dictated  an  extension  of  some  months,  not 
one  month.  I  suspect  three  should  be  ade- 
quate for  our  needs. 

The  ministry's  position  is  unclear  but  my 
party's  position  is  quite  clear  on  this  matter, 
as  the  record  will  show.  It  could  be  seen  at 
tihe  time.  We  were  able  to  make  the  predic- 
tion on  November  30  in  debate  in  the  House. 
I  said,  "I  suspect  we  will  be  back  in  the  next 
week  or  two  with  a  bill  to  extend  it  further. 
We  will  give  that  bill  the  same  kind  of  sup- 
port we  are  prepared  to  give  this  bill  to- 
night." 

We  are  happy  to  be  here  to  support  this 
bill  to  extend  it  so  that  there's  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  tenants  to  come  before 
the  committee  on  clause  by  clause  and  put 
their  position  so  we  come  out  of  that  com- 
mittee with  a  better  bill  than  we  are  going 
into  it  with.  Frankly  I  tihink  the  minister 
should  get  his  act  together  because  it's  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  House  with  two  bills  in  a  two-week 
period  when  one  would  have  sufficed  and 
could  have  been  brought  in  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
honourable  members  wishing  to  speak  to  this 
bill? 

The  honourable  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  tihe  reason 
for  the  first  30-day  bill  was  to  enable  the 
committee  to  function  in  an  orderly  manner. 
The  reason  for  this  bill  is  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  function  in  an  orderly  manner  over 
the  wintertime.  If  the  committee  functions  in 
a  little  more  orderly  manner  over  the  winter- 
time, it  might  get  it  passed  by  March  1979 
instead  of  March  1980. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:05  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  5952) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

148.  Mr.  Grande:  I:  Will  the  Minister  of 
Labour  table  the  names  and  qualifications  of 
all  medical  and  surgical  consultants  that  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  utilizes, 
specifying  whether  they  are  part-time  or 
full-time?  II:  Will  the  minister  table:  (a)  all 
the  names  of  companies  in  the  construction 
field,  based  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the 
accident  quota  allowed  for  each;  (b)  the 
names  of  the  companies  in  MT  whose  assess- 
ment rate  per  $100  of  wages  to  the  WCB 
doubled  as  a  result  of  more  accidents  than 
the  quota  allows:  (c)  the  number  of  accidents 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment with  these  companies:  (d)  the  10  con- 
struction companies  with  the  worst  accident 
record?  Will  the  minister  table  the  informa- 
tion in  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  for  the  years 
1975-76-77?  Ill:  Will  the  Minister  of  Labour 
table  the  number  of  adjudication  branch 
"adverse  decisions"  for  the  year  1975-76-77? 
What -percentage  of  these  "adverse  decisions" 
for  the  3  years  in  question  were  taken  to  the 
appeals  examiner?  Also,  what  percentage  of 
the  appeals  examiner's  decisions  were  taken 
to  the  appeal  board  (final  level);  and  finally, 
what  is  the  percentage  of  those  appeals 
brought  to  the  final  level,  that  as  a  result  have 
changed  in  whole  or  in  part  the  previous 
decision?  [Tabled  November  9,  1978.  Interim 
answer  tabled  November  23,   1978.] 

See  sessional  paper  No.  275. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

163.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  ministry  now 
table  the  response  it  made  to  tihe  October  3 
letter  written  by  the  chairman  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
commission  to  the  Premier  expressing  their 
concern  about  the  approval  of  the  Cantrakon 
project  by  the  Minister  of  Housing?  If  the 
letter  remains  unanswered  or  if  the  ministry 
is  unwilling  to  share  the  reply  with  the  Legis- 
lature, will  the  ministry  then  respond  to  the 
commission's  concern  expressed  by  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  letter,  namely:  "The  com- 
mission's concern  about  establishing  prece- 
dents of  this  nature  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  there  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  escarp- 


ment substantial  land  holdings  that  were 
acquired  with  a  view  to  future  intensive  de- 
velopment-^principally  housing,  subdivisions, 
or  quarrying.  Contacts  with  a  number  of 
landowners  to  date  have  provided  substantia- 
tion for  this  belief.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  establish  economic  benefits  that  would  re- 
sult if  these  developments  were  allowed  to 
proceed.  However,  in  many  cases  there  are 
likely  to  be  alternatives  that  would  provide 
comparable  economic  benefits  but  which  are 
not  in  the  immediate  area  of  tihe  escarpment". 
[Tabled  November  28,  1978.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  issue  raised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission in  his  letter  of  October  3,  has  not 
been  responded  to  in  writing  but  has  been 
discussed  with  him  directly. 

Concerning  the  establishment  of  a  prece- 
dent, the  commission  has  been  assured  that 
the  minister's  decision  concerning  the  Can- 
trakon project  was  made  with  care  and 
proper  regard  for  the  scenic  heritage  of  the 
escarpment.  The  strict  conditions  attached  to 
this  decision  assure  no  damaging  precedents 
have  been  set  either  consciously  or  inad- 
vertently. Future  applications  for  development 
within  the  planning  area  will  stand  or  fall  on 
their  own  merit  and  in  the  context  of  the 
government's  commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 

OHIP  ASSISTANCE  FORMS 

170.  Mr.  Breaugh:  What  is  the  policy  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  on  the  distribution  of 
temporary  assistance  forms  for  OHIP?  Could 
the  minister  list  the  locations  where  these 
forms  are  now  available?  Why  are  these  forms 
not  made  readily  available  to  health  service 
organizations.  [Tabled  December  4,  1978.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  my  ministry  ever  since  1977  to  distribute 
temporary  assistance  forms  on  a  request  basis 
to  any  organization  or  health  centre  primarily 
dealing  with  the  public.  This  includes  in  part: 
OHIP  district  and  satellite  offices,  hospitals, 
doctors,  banks,  community  centres,  chartered 
accountants,  universities,  community  colleges, 
Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  liaison  officers, 
halfway  houses. 

These  forms  are  made  readily  available  to 
any  health  service  organization  and  are  sup- 
plied on  request. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:02  p.m. 

COUNTY  COURTS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Sterling,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  199, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  County  Courts  Act. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  basi- 
cally is  a  small  amendment  to  the  County 
Courts  Act  to  accommodate  some  changes 
in  other  legislation  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  Legislature. 

Firstly,  it  takes  into  account  the  Family 
Law  Reform  Act,  which  came  into  effect  on 
March  31,  1978;  and  it  takes  into  account 
the  new  Child  Welfare  Act,  which  is  on  the 
Order  Paper  and  has  received  second 
reading. 

Basically,  the  problem  arises  in  terms  of 
the  direction  from  each  of  these  acts  for  an 
appeal  from  an  original  trial  to  an  appeal 
before  the  county  court.  The  problem  relates 
to  instructions  or  powers  vested  in  the 
county  courts  as  to  what  they  can  do  with 
the  appeals.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an 
implied  authority  in  the  court  to  deal  with 
that  appeal;  and,  fortunately,  we  have  not 
had  at  this  time  any  challenges  in  terms  of 
the  court's  jurisdiction.  It  was  actually 
through  the  excellent  work  of  some  of  the 
researchers  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
there  was  the  recognition  of  a  possible  prob- 
lem in  the  future. 

The  act  basically  vests  in  the  county  court 
all  of  the  same  powers  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and,  therefore,  allows  the 
county  court  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  an 
appeal  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  don't  feel  that  this 
momentous  bill  should  go  unnoticed  and  un- 
sung. However,  it  goes  unchallenged.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  welcome  the  intro- 
duction of  it.  I  think  there  could  have  been 
problems.  I'm  delighted  that  there  were 
none  and  I  trust  that  this  will  eliminate  any 
chances   of  further   problems   in   the  future. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Good  speech. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  delightfully  succinct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Try  to  be  as  succinct. 

Mrs.  Campbell:   I  told  you  I  would  be. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  the  most  precious  and 
delightful  speech  that  the  member  for  St. 
George  has  made  in  many  a  moon.  I  shall 
do  likewise,  let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Worton:  Having  said  that— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  section  before  us  points 
up  the  grievous  oversights  of  the  govern- 
ment over  a  long  and  extended  period  of 
time,  full  of  anguish  and  the  torture  that 
only  legislation  can  give  members  of  this 
House. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Soon  your  col- 
leagues are  going  to  be  full  of  anguish  and 
torture. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  overlook  the  possibility 
that  the  county  court,  which  has  very  sub- 
stantial jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  may  not 
have  jurisdiction  at  all.  Can  you  imagine 
having  spent  that  much  time— I  think  in 
three  years  we  managed  to  do  it— and  tonight 
we  end  up  with  this?  I'm  an  anti-abortionist, 
but  there  we  are.  You  have  a  tiny  abortion 
in  front  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  won't  push 
it.  Parturition  is  enough.  We'll  leave  it  like 
that. 

Mr.   Nixon:   Top   those  two   speakers. 

Mr.  Sterling:  In  the  interests  of  brevity, 
I  would  like  to  thank  both  members  for  their 
brevity. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Of  course,  we  intend  to  vote 
against  it  on  third  reading. 

Mr.  MaoBeth:  Does  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  want  a  recorded  vote? 

MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

FOOD  STATUTE  LAW  AMENDMENT 

AND  REPEAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  Newman  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  194,  An  Act  to  amend  and  repeal 
certain  Acts  administered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I'm  pleased  that  this  bill 
is  finally  going  to  see  the  light  of  day.  It's 
rather  unfortunate  that  it  conflicted  with  a 
day  that  I  had  originally  set  aside  to  travel 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  campaign  there— 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:   Finishing  is  right. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —which  we  are  confident  is 
going  to  result  in  a  victory  for  our  candidate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  mean  to  put  a 
wreath  on  the  coffin. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  may  be  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  not  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  first  learned  of  the  min- 
ister's intention  to  restructure  his  ministry 
at  the  press  day  for  the  international  plough- 
ing match  and  machinery  show  which  was 
held  in  Huron  county  last  September.  It's 
only  appropriate  that  such  news  should  have 
been  released  in  southwestern  Ontario,  the 
breadbasket  of  Ontario. 

I'm  sure  the  people  attending  that  event 
welcomed  the  announcement  and  felt  that  it 
was  long  overdue.  Personally,  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  long  delay  between  that  an- 
nouncement and  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
two    weeks    before    the    House    prorogues. 

But,  after  learning  the  facts,  I  must  con- 
gratulate the  minister  for  giving  the  farm 
organizations,  commodity  boards  and  com- 
missions an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
changes  the  minister  planned. 

We  in  the  Liberal  caucus  have  met  with 
farm  organizations  and  talked  to  both  farm 
and  non-farm  people  about  the  proposed 
changes.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  seeing  the  bill  when  most  of  these 
discussions  took  place.  However,  the  minister 
did  not  deviate  too  much  from  his  announce- 
ment at  the  ploughing  match  in  drafting  the 
bill.  He  established  a  food  market  develop- 
ment branch,  whose  function  it  is  to  develop 
and  implement  programs  designed  to  increase 
consumption  here  at  home  of  Ontario-grown 
fresh  and  processed  agricultural  products  and 
to  spread  the  word  that  good  things  grow  in 
Ontario  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  food  mar- 
keting development  branch  involved  repealing 
the  act  under  which  the  Ontario  Food  Coun- 
cil operates  at  present.  The  food  council's 
trade  practices  responsibilities  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  although  it  was  ob- 
vious in  the  debate  the  other  night  on  the 
report  to  abolish  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
missions, that  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  was  not 
particularly  happy  to  have  this  extra  responsi- 
bility. 

This  worries  me,  for  I  feel  that  any  trading 
practice  which  tends  to  favour  the  consumer, 
even  though  it  may  seriously  jeopardize  the 
producers'  position,  may  be  given  the  min- 


ister's blessing.  However,  I  can  understand 
that  if  this  responsibility  remains  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  it  would 
put  him  tin  a  precarious  position,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  expect  the  co-operation  of  the  pro- 
cessors and  retailers  to  promote  Ontario 
produce  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  investigate 
the  very  same  people  in  their  trading  prac- 
tices. 

I  only  hope  that  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  will  give  every 
consideration  to  the  producer  problem  in  his 
investigations  of  complaints  which  are 
brought  to  his  attention  about  any  matter 
pertaining  to  food. 

In  his  announcement  at  the  ploughing 
match,  the  minister  indicated  that  he  was 
going  to  streamline  the  farm  products  market- 
ing area  by  amalgamating  the  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board  and  the  Milk  Commission 
of  Ontario.  He  has  done  this  in  the  bill  by 
having  the  functions  of  both  bodies  admin- 
istered by  the  same  staff,  although  I  trust  they 
will  still  retain  their  individual  identities  for 
purposes  of  dealing  with  milk  and  cream,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  all  other  farm  produce  on 
the  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
minister's  announcement  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  tribunal  to  administer  the 
appeals  provisions  presently  contained  in  both 
the  Milk  Act  and  the  Farm  Products  Market- 
ing Act.  This  finally  brings  to  an  end  the 
present  situation  where  the  two  bodies  regu- 
late their  respective  commodity  boards  and 
also  form  courts  of  appeal. 

This  has  been  long  overdue.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  appeal  tribunal  was  not 
in  place  to  resolve  the  recent  dissident  egg 
producer  dispute  with  the  board,  not  that  it 
might  have  made  any  difference,  but  I  think 
the  egg  producers  might  have  felt  they  had 
a  more  favourable  hearing. 

The  final  change  the  minister  announced 
was  the  amalgamation  of  the  milk  industry 
branch  and  the  farm  products  inspection 
branch  into  a  quality  control  branch  which 
will  be  transferred  to  the  marketing  division 
of  the  ministry.  I  understand  this  will  be 
done  by  regulation  and  that  a  director  of  the 
new  branch  will  be  appointed  by  the  min- 
ister in  due  course. 

The  change,  of  which  we  were  not  in- 
formed at  the  time  but  which  appears  in  this 
bill,  is  the  newly  constructed  board  called 
the  Agricultural  Licensing  and  Registration 
Review  Board.  This  board  will  replace  boards 
which  currently  operate  under  13  separate 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  think  this  was  also  a 
wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  minister. 
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After  the  many  discussions  that  we  in  the 
Liberal  Party  have  had  with  people  engaged 
in  the  agricultural  industry,  I'm  pleased  to 
say  we  favour  the  changes  and  we  would 
like  to  compliment  the  minister's  initiatives. 

We  favour  the  changes  because  they  are  a 
step  toward  strengthening  the  position  of 
Ontario's  agriculture  in  general  and  of  the 
province's  marketing  boards  in  particular. 
The  benefits  could  be  widespread  for,  as  the 
minister  is  well  aware,  Ontario  farmers  pro- 
duce a  third  of  Canada's  agricultural  products 
and  farming  is  one  of  the  backbones  of  On- 
tario's economy. 

Speaking  of  marketing  boards,  I  regret  that 
the  minister  would  even  insinuate  in  a  speech 
that  he  gave  to  the  dairy  council — 
[8:15] 

Mr.  Mancini:  Shame  on  him. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —that  the  national  supply 
management  system  as  it  pertains  to  milk 
might  have  to  be  brought  under  question. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  don't  even 
know  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Mancini:  We  know  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Riddell:  This  tends  to  put  our  whole 
marketing  system  in  disrepute.  If  the  minis- 
ter persists  in  his  allegations  that  the  dairy 
industry  is  in  a  crisis  situation,  then  he  may 
well  become  tihe  author  of  the  marketing 
board's  demise. 

Surely,  this  is  not  the  minister's  intention, 
considering  that  his  predecessors  worked  so 
hard  in  support  of  marketing  boards. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  minister's  atten- 
tion to  a  speech  which  the  federal  Minister 
of  Agriculture  made  to  the  Central  Ontario 
Cheesemakers  Association  convention. 

Mr.  Mancini:  There  is  somebody  who 
stands  up  for  farmers. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  indicated  that  it  was  high 
time  some  people,  and  I  am  sure  he  had  the 
Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  on 
his  mind  when  he  said  it:  "It  is  high  time 
that  some  people  got  some  facts  straight 
about  the  dairy  industry  in  Canada,  in  On- 
tario." 

Mr.  Turner:  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Riddell:  And  I  would  recommend  his 
reading  the  federal  minister's  speech  tonight 
when  he  goes  back  to  his  apartment. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  recommended  reading, 
Bill. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  A  little  bedtime  reading,  Bill. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Perhaps  some  of  the  informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  minister  by  the  OFA 
and  Ontario  marketing  boards  bears  repeat- 
ing, and  I  intend  to  do  just  that  in  the  hope 


and  trust  that  the  minister  will  listen,  absorb 
and  react. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  elaborate  on  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  the  province, 
other  than  to  say  that  the  value  added  by 
Ontario  farmers,  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  goods  sold  by  producers 
and  their  import  costs,  exceeds  that  of  the 
mining,  auto  and  steel  industries.  Needless 
to  say  also,  agriculture  employs  over  120,000 
people,  and  thus  ranks  as  the  largest  primary 
industry  in  the  province. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  minister  before  about 
the  importance  we  should  be  placing  on  the 
agricultural  industry.  Yet  when  we  take  a 
look  at  the  amount  of  money  spent  out  of  the 
total  provincial  budget  on  agriculture,  it 
really  makes  one  wonder  whether  we  really 
do  place  much  emphasis  on  the  primary  in- 
dustry in  this  province. 

Central  to  the  success  of  Ontario's  agricul- 
ture is  the  role  played  by  the  marketing 
boards.  Since  they  first  appeared  in  1937  the 
marketing  boards  have  done  much  to  help 
assure  that  the  farmer  receives  a  reasonable 
return  for  his  labour  and  investment,  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  any  healthy  industry. 

However,  as  a  study  of  farm  incomes  will 
show,  incomes  and  returns  on  investments 
still  remain  a  problem  in  many  commodities. 
Nor  have  tihe  benefits  of  the  marketing  board 
system  been  confined  to  the  farming  com- 
munity. The  province's  consumers  have  bene- 
fited from  a  high  quality  supply  of  farm 
produce  at  reasonable  prices.  I  can't  over- 
emphasize that,  and  I  wish  we  could  get  out 
into  the  urban  centres  of  Ontario  and  preach 
tihat  very  thing,  that  marketing  boards  have 
guaranteed  a  supply  at  reasonable  prices  to 
the  consumer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
large  increases  in  food  costs  in  the  last  year 
have  come  in  either  the  non-regulated  or  im- 
ported products.  Further,  products  produced 
under  supply  management  have  shown  year- 
to-year  increases  well  below  the  general  in- 
flation rate.  The  economy,  of  course,  has 
benefited  because  of  the  additional  money 
the  marketing  boards  have  brought  into  rural 
Ontario. 

The  OFA  and  the  marketing  boards  see  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  OMAF  as  a  positive 
step  because  they  begin  to  tackle  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  facing  Ontario  farmers  and 
tihat  is  markets.  Since  the  Second  World  War 
Ontario  producers  have  filled  less  and  less  of 
the  province's  food  needs.  Some  of  this  ad- 
mittedly is  because  affluence  and  changing 
consumer  preferences  have  led  to  a  greater 
consumption  of  products  which  can't  be  pro- 
duced in  the  province.   But  many  of  these 
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imports  are  products  that  could  be  produced 
here  at  a  competitive  price. 

We  believe  tihat  imports  are  a  major  prob- 
lem for  the  province's  economy  and  its  agri- 
culture. As  the  minister  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent speech,  imports  of  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  could  be  produced  here  have 
cost  Ontario's  economy  7,000  jobs  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  industry.  When  other  farm 
sectors  are  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the 
spinoff  jobs  they  would  generate,  Ontario's 
dependence  upon  unnecessary  food  imports  is 
costing  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

As  a  result,  we  believe  the  displacement  of 
imported  products  by  Ontario-grown  produce 
should  be  a  high  priority  with  this  govern- 
ment. It  would  not  only  provide  a  stimulus 
for  the  farm  sector  but  for  the  province's 
economy  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason  we 
support  the  changes  proposed  by  the  min- 
ister, as  we  see  in  them  a  greater  emphasis 
on  promotion  and  marketing  of  Ontario  farm 
produce. 

Although  marketing  in  itself  is  not  the 
whole  answer  to  meeting  all  of  Ontario's 
needs,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  a  realistic 
tariff  structure  is  also  necessary,  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  can  yield  some 
immediate  positive  results.  This  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  successes  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food's 
Foodland  Ontario  program  and  by  the  in- 
creased emphasis  this  ministry  has  placed 
on  exports. 

It  should  also  be  noted  the  marketing 
boards,  themselves  have  done  much  to 
develop  markets  for  their  products.  All  of  the 
boards  have  become  much  more  aggressive 
in  their  efforts  with  demonstrable  results. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  remind  the  hon- 
ourable member  this  bill  is  not  designed  to 
eliminate  any  review  boards  or  commissions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes  it  is. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  for  him  to  decide,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  it  does,  13  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  respect. 

Mr.  Mancini:  We  can  tell  you're  not  a 
farmer,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  eliminates  13  commissions, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  None  of  them  up  in 
northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Conway:  And  possibly  the  minister. 
Mr.    J.    Reed:    Bailed    out    again    by    the 
Liberals.  Bailed  out  again. 


Mr.  Riddell:  You've  distracted  my  trend  of 
thought,  Mr.  Speaker.  All  of  the  boards  have 
become  much  more  aggressive  in  their  efforts, 
with  demonstrable  results.  Some  have  actually 
won  awards  for  their  campaigns. 

I  realize  we  all  want  to  get  out  of  here 
by  Friday,  but  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  so  little  debate  in  this  House 
in  connection  with  agricultural  matters  that  I 
think  we've  got  to  place  some  emphasis  on 
agriculture  and  get  our  message  out  to  those 
people  in  the  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Because  there's  a  weak  min- 
ister. There  should  be  more  debate  in  the 
Legislature.  With  a  strong  minister  there 
would  be  more  debate. 

Mr.  Conway:  Bring  back  Bill  Stewart. 
Mr.  Mancini:   We've  got  a  weak  minister 
so  there's  no  debate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let  it  be  noted  that  only  the 
Minister  of  Education  applauded  over  there. 
Hon.    Miss    Stephenson:    I'm    a   farmer   at 
heart. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Although  the  minister  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  success  of  his  programs 
and  for  the  improvements  he  is  proposing 
for  the  ministry,  we  must  remind  him  this  is 
only  a  first  step.  Agriculture  is  nearly  a  $3 
billion  industry  and  surely  no  other  industry 
of  this  size  spends  less  on  market  develop- 
ment. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We're  spending  $4.5 
million. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  marketing  boards  and  the 
commodity  associations  are  committed  to 
market  development,  but  their  resources  are 
limited.  The  government  of  Ontario,  there- 
fore, should  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  funds  available  for  in- 
creasing the  sale  of  Ontario  agricultural  prod- 
ucts both  here  and  abroad.  We  are  living  in 
a  period  of  restraint  when  governments  must 
look  carefully  at  all  their  expenses.  However, 
we  are  sure  the  minister  would  agree  it  is 
shortsighted  to  limit  programs  if  they  have 
the  promise  of  immediate  returns  which 
would  benefit  the  whole  province.  In  light  of 
OMAF's  success  with  its  existing  programs, 
we  would  therefore  urge  the  minister  to  press 
his  cabinet  colleagues  for  an  increase  in  the 
funds  available  for  promotion  with  the  ob- 
jective of  a  minimum  amount  of  $10  million 
a  year  by  1982. 

In  connection  with  the  major  parts  of  the 
bill,  we  support  the  minister  amalgamating 
the  staffs  of  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board  and  the  Milk  Commission  of  Ontario. 
We  are,  however,  concerned  that  the  work 
load  for  this  group  is  already  too  great.  That 
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was  a  point  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture stressed  when  it  met  with  the  min- 
ister and,  of  course,  they  were  supported  by, 
I  believe,  all  the  marketing  boards  with  the 
exception  of  one. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  About  four. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Oh,  I  think  the  minister  will 
find  all  the  marketing  boards  signed  that 
little  submission  they  made  to  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Their  names  are  at  the 
bottom  anyway. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes.  Our  support,  therefore, 
is  conditional  upon  the  minister  giving  us 
his  assurance  that  services  will  be  maintained 
and  improved. 

We  support  the  establishment  of  an  ap- 
peals tribunal,  probably  the  most  important 
part  of  this  bill,  on  the  understanding  the 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  and  the 
milk  commission  be  maintained  with  all  their 
present  powers  and  functions,  including 
licensing  and  investigative  functions  under 
section  4(1)  of  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act  and  of  the  commission  under  section  26 
of  the  Milk  Act. 

We  strongly  believe  the  tribunal  should 
be  composed  primarily  of  producers.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  a  body  of  seven 
to  iO  be  created,  two- thirds  of  whom  will 
be  producers.  The  balance  should  be  made 
up  of  civil  servants  and  people  chosen  to 
represent  the  business  community  and  the 
public  at  large.  I  believe  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture  also  indicated  that  the 
minister  should  perhaps  keep  a  couple  of  the 
civil  servants  who  have  been  working  on  the 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  so  as  to 
ensure  that  there  is  some  continuity  in  the 
Farm  Products  Appeal  Board. 

"In  order  to  preserve  continuity,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  the  appointed 
people  of  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board  and  the  Milk  Commission  of  Ontario  be 
urged  to  become  members  of  this  tribunal. 
We  cannot  agree  with  having  members  of 
the  public  or  the  business  sector  chosen  be- 
cause they  represent  specific  organizations, 
nor  can  we  agree  with  having  lawyers  on  this 
tribunal." 

My  colleague  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  and  I  have  something  about  lawyers. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  He  didn't  hear  that; 
tell  him  again. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let's  go  over  that  one  more 
time. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  is  a  buzz  word 
with  him. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  questions  their  ability  to 
be  able  to  charge,  and  I  question  their 
ability  in  other  ways. 


"We  also  recommend  that,  when  a  panel 
is  chosen  to  hear  a  specific  appeal,  the 
majority  of  that  panel  be  producers.  We 
recommend  that  the  appeals  be  kept  as 
informal  as  possible.  We  believe  that  the 
appeal  tribunal  should  be  responsible  to 
the  minister  and  that  the  minister  should 
have  the  right  to  review  the  decisions  and 
change  them  where  necessary." 

The  minister  doesn't  particularly  want  this 
right,  as  I  understand  it.  He  would  just  as 
soon  not  have  that  authority.  But  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  minister  does  have  a 
final'  say  in  some  of  these  matters^  and  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  see  it  in  the  same 
fight. 

*"We  recommend  that  appeals  from  a  mar- 
keting board  or  a  local  board  should  go  to 
the  board  first  and  only  to  the  tribunal  if 
they  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  board. 

"We  would  like  to  commend  the  minis- 
ter for  the  establishment  of  the  market  de- 
velopment branch,  as  we  believe  this  stream- 
lining will  yield  some  major  increases  in 
efficiency.  However,  as  was  pointed  out  pre- 
viously, successful  as  the  present  programs 
have  been,  they  are  far  from  adequate  for  an 
industry  the  size  of  agriculture. 

"We  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
market  development  budget  be  increased  to 
$10  million  a  year  by  1982."  This  is  an  OFA 
recommendation,  I  suppose,  along  with  all 
the  other  commodity  boards  and  commissions. 

"We  recommend  that  the  minister  begin 
a  series  of  studies  to  see  how  the  specific 
needs  of  a  given  commodity  can  more  com- 
pletely be  met. 

"We  recommend  that  there  be  an  increase 
in  the  staff  and  the  services  provided. 

"We  support  the  minister  in  transferring 
the  responsibility  for  investigating-  trade  prac- 
tices to  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations. 

"We  understand,  however,  that  all  matters 
concerning  a  producer  and  his  board  will 
continue  to  remain  under  OMAF.  We  would 
also  recommend  that  OMAF  assign  one  in- 
dividual to  handle  complaints  from  pro- 
ducers. This  person  should  have  a  high 
profile  in  the  farm  community.  His  or  her 
responsibility  should  include  following  up 
complaints,  initiating  complaints  when  neces- 
sary, and  liaison  with  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial relations. 

Mr.  Conway:  Sounds  like  a  good  job  for 
Donald  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Riddell:  "In  connection  with  com- 
bining the  farm  products  inspection  branch 
and  the  milk  industry  branch  into  a  single 
quality  control  branch,  we  support  this  move 
as  well,  although  we  do  so  in  the  belief  that 
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the  minister  will  ensure  there  is  no  decline 
in  quality  of  services. 

"We  would  also  recommend  that  the  min- 
istry consult  with  the  marketing  boards  con- 
cerned before  completing  the  amalgamation." 

Those  are  my  comments  and  the  comments 
of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  and 
the  commodity  boards  and  commissions,  I 
say,  let's  move  ahead  and  get  this  bill  passed 
so  that  the  marketing  boards  can  get  on 
with  the  job  in  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  Conway:  All  he  needs  is  "honourable" 
before  his  name. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  a  great  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  he  will  make. 

Mr.  Mancini:  We  have  had  a  weak  min- 
ister for  too  long. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  least  I  used  to  be 
a  sodbuster,  if  I'm  not  one  now. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You're  a  good  asphalt- 
buster  anyway,  Donald. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  something  of  an 
omnibus  bill.  It  includes  two  portions,  the 
first  one  of  which  is  the  elimination  of  13 
agencies  and  the  replacing  of  those  13  agen- 
cies with  new  ones,  and  the  second  one  of 
which  is  the  reorganization  of  the  ministry. 
Just  to  put  the  minister  at  ease,  I  want  to 
assure  him  that  on  both  accounts  we  shall 
support  him  on  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  For  the  first  time.  Don't 
let  it  go  to  your  head. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  there  are  a 
few  comments  I  would  like  to  make.  Rarely 
does  this  government  do  anything  that  isn't 
worthy  of  at  least  some  comment,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  them. 

Mr.  Conway:  Another  socialist  caveat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  13  agencies  represent 
a  wide  range  of  bodies  that  have  dealt  with 
small  segments  ranging  from  agricultural  tile 
drainage,  artificial  insemination  of  livestock, 
dead  animal  disposal  and  meat  inspection  to 
the  Riding  Horse  Establishment  Act.  The 
government  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  13  different  agencies,  each  with  their 
own  little  body  of  personnel,  might  be  re- 
placed by  one  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Licensing  and  Registration  Re- 
view Board. 

[8:30] 

I  think  this  is  commendable.  The  minister 
has  indicated  he  has  moved  in  this  respect 
because  of  the  recommendation  of  the  agency 
review  committee.  In  his  introductory  state- 
ment, he  stated:  "In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  agency  review  com- 


mittee, chaired  by  the  Honourable  Doug 
Wiseman,  a  significant  number  of  small 
boards  have  been  abolished  to  be  replaced 
by  a  single  licensing  agency." 

Significantly,  the  minister  made  no  re- 
ference at  all  to  the  body  appointed  by  this 
Legislature,  not  within  the  ranks  of  the  Tory 
party  exclusively— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Ask  Eddie  Goodman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —to  deal  with  the  whole 
question  of  agencies,  boards  and  commis- 
sions, namely  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee. This  is  fascinating,  because  this  gov- 
ernment is  wrestling  with  a  problem  which 
is  of  its  own  making.  It  has  been  here  for 
35  years.  It  has  created  big  government  and 
now  it  is  deploring  big  government  and  it  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  how  it  dismantles 
its  own  creation. 

Mr.  Conway:  To  say  nothing  of  bad  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  a  matter  of  some 
delicacy.  Working  politicians  and  academics 
who  have,  in  a  detached  way,  studied  agen- 
cies, boards  and  commissions,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  5,000  or  so  ap- 
pointees which  this  government  makes- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Tory  senate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  -to  the  600  or  700 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions  in  this 
province  are  the  new  extensive  patronage 
system  of  the  Tory  government.  Obviously 
this  government  has  a  conflict.  They  have  to 
dismantle  this  massive  government  they  have 
created  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  they  handle  a  very 
significant  portion  of  their  own  patronage 
system. 

When  the  government  moved  to  cope  with 
it  in  its  own  sensitive  way,  handling  it  with 
the  delicacy  the  issue  merited  from  its  point 
of  view,  it  appointed  a  Tory  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  (Mr.  Wiseman).  They  have  been 
working  off  on  their  side,  somewhat  in  con- 
flict with,  somewhat  encroaching  on,  the  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  to  the  procedural 
affairs  committee  by  this  Legislature. 

Interestingly  enough,  last  week  when  the 
procedural  affairs  committee  made  its  first 
report  on  the  question  of  agencies,  boards 
and  commissions,  one  of  the  government 
members,  indeed  a  cabinet  minister,  moved 
an  amendment.  The  amendment  was  to  re- 
place the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a 
moratorium  for  a  year  on  the  appointment  of 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions.  The 
amendment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Man- 
agement Board  should  be  asked  to  review  the 
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viability,  the  legitimate  continued  existence, 
of  all  these  agencies,  boards  and  commissions. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  has  been  the 
Management  Board's  responsibility.  They  so 
deemed  it  to  be  their  responsibility  that  they 
came  down  with  a  certain  number  of  guide- 
lines as  far  back  as  1974  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  agencies,  boards  and  commis- 
sions. But  perhaps  understandably  they  lhave 
an  awful  lot  on  their  platter.  They  weren't 
able  to  cope  with  the  situation  so  they  chose 
a  Tory  committee  from  within  government 
ranks  to  do  the  job— the  so-called  agency  re- 
view committee,  or  sometimes  popularly 
known  as  the  Wiseman  committee. 

Interestingly  enough— I  draw  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  member  for  Renfrew  North- 
last  week  the  government  moved  to  legitimize 
this  non-legislative  committee  by  an  amend- 
ment from  a  report  from  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  this  Legislature  and  unwittingly  the 
Liberals  supported  the  government  in  that 
move.  So  what  they  have  now  done  is  legiti- 
mize the  encroachment  on  this  area  assigned 
to  a  standing  committee  of  the  Legislature— 
the  role  that  the  Wiseman  committee  may 
well  be  continuing. 

Maybe  I  am  anticipating.  The  Management 
Board  of  Cabinet  has  been  asked  to  do  the 
job.  The  Management  Board  lhas  more  to  do 
than  it  can  handle  now.  It  is  going  to  hand 
it  on  to  somebody  else.  I  wonder  if  it  will 
be  to  the  group  that  they  handed  it  on  to 
originally;  namely,  the  Wiseman  committee. 

So  they  have  legitimized  the  Tory  commit- 
tee encroaching  on  the  standing  committee  of 
this  Legislature  and  have  done  so  with  support 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  It's  rather  a  cute  move. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  If  you  were  on  that  commit- 
tee you  would  want  to  be  legitimized,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
understand  that  honourable  member,  the 
member  of  the  committee,  wants  to  feel  that 
he  is  legitimate,  because  up  until  now  he 
hasn't  been  legitimate. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  It's  a  great  feeling. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Listen,  John,  after 
Schreyer  we've  been  kosherized. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  won't  put  it  in  any 
blunter  language.  That's  my  comment  on  this 
initial  part  of  this  omnibus  bill,  which  we 
support.  Obviously,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  get 
rid  of  13  agencies,  boards  and  commissions, 
even  though  in  tihe  process  the  minister  had 
to  appoint  a  new  one  to  do  the  job  of  the  13. 
At  least  that  is  a  measure  of  progress. 

Let  me  move  on  now  to  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  bill;  namely,  the  reorganization  of 
the  ministry.  I  was  interested  in  the  com- 
ment  of   the   member  for   Huron-Middlesex 


when  he  said  that  he  learned  about  the  gov- 
ernment's intention  to  start  to  restructure 
and  streamline  the  ministry  when  he  heard 
that  speech  of  the  minister  when  he  was  up 
in  Bruce  county  to  open  the  ploughing 
match— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Huron  county. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Huron  county.  Sorry, 
you're  right.  The  press  conference  to  relay 
the  plans  for  the  ploughing  match.  You 
know,  I  heard  about  the  intentions  of  this 
government  to  restructure  the  agricultural 
OMAY,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  years 
ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  so  in  need 
of  restructuring  that  some  years  ago  the 
former  Dean  Richards  of  OAC  was  called 
in  to  make  a  study  of  OMAF  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  And  the  government  has 
really  been  marking  time  and  contemplating 
the  issue  of  what  they  should  do  in  terms  of 
that  restructuring  over  a  period  of  some  five 
or  six  years. 

It's  a  long-term  process,  and  we're  glad 
to  know  that  it  has  finally  come  to  fruition. 

What  the  government  has  done  in  both 
instances  is  a  rationalization  and  an  intelli- 
gent move  that  should  add  to  the  effective 
operation  of  the  ministry.  They  have  estab- 
lished on  the  one  hand  a  market  develop- 
ment branch.  And  they  have  established  on 
the  other  hand  a  market  policy  branch.  Let 
me  deal  with  each  one  of  them. 

The  market  development  branch:  As  I 
have  indicated,  not  only  has  there  been  con- 
sideration for  many  years  of  the  restructuring 
of  the  ministry,  but  one  of  the  common 
complaints  that  was  heard  for  as  many  years 
as  I  can  remember,  from  farm  organizations 
with  regard  to  this  ministry— not  just  com- 
ments, but  criticisms— is  that  that  the  min- 
istry and  the  government  were  preoccupied 
with  its  interest  in  the  farmers'  efficiency  in 
terms  of  producing;  adding  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  production  process. 

The  result  was  that  they  made  so  many 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  used  to 
grow  that  they  had  a  surplus  of  product. 
And  the  plea  to  the  ministry  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  years  has  been,  "We  appreciate 
your  concern  in  terms  of  our  efficiency  and 
our  productivity.  But  isn't  it  about  time  you 
began  to  give  some  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  marketing  the  product  which  we 
can  produce  in  such  profusion?" 

And  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
the  government  finally  reacted.  Sometimes 
they  are  slow  learners,  but  ultimately  they 
learn.  They  recognized  there  was  a  need  for 
a  much  greater  emphasis  on  the  marketing 
of  farm  products  and  in  recent  years  this  has 
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become  almost  the  main  theme  of  the  min- 
ister. 

On  the  one  hand,  domestically  we  have 
Foodland  Ontario,  which  is  trying  to  per- 
suade people  to  buy  Ontario  products:  "On- 
tario is  beautiful.  Ontario  produces  great 
food.  Let's  eat  the  food  we  produce  here, 
rather  than  buying  imported  products." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  is  running 
around  the  world  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism (Mr.  Grossman)  trying  to  promote  the 
extension  of  foreign  markets,  the  offshore 
selling  of  Ontario  products.  Again,  good. 
This  is  the  kind  of  emphasis  which  I  think 
is  bringing  the  role  of  the  government  into 
a  better  balance. 

They  haven't  ignored  their  contribution  to 
farmers'  efficiency  in  the  terms  of  production 
of  food,  but  they  are  now  placing  at  least 
as  much  emphasis—and  for  the  moment  per- 
haps even  more— on  the  efforts  to  more  ef- 
fectively market  the  produce  of  the  farms. 

I  move  now  to  the  market  policy  branch. 
What  the  government  has  done  here  is  amal- 
gamate the  staffs  of  the  Ontario  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Board  and  the  Milk  Com- 
mission of  Ontario.  They've  brought  them 
into  the  ministry.  Up  in  —  where  was  it?  — 
Wingham  where  the  minister  spoke  when  he 
was  in  Huron  county  opening  the— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  great  international 
ploughing  match. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  right,  when  he  was 
laying  plans  for  that  great  international 
ploughing  match,  he  said  that  they  were 
taking  the  staff  of  these  two  agencies  and 
bringing  them  together  within  the  ministry 
as  the  nucleus  for  what  he  now  describes, 
or  what  was  described  even  then,  as  the 
market  policy  branch. 

I  just  want  to  reiterate  a  point  that  was 
made  by  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex 
and  which  was  emphasized  by  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture.  They  said,  "We 
are,  however,  concerned  that  the  work  load 
for  this  group  is  already  too  great.  Our  sup- 
port therefore,  is  conditional  upon  the  min- 
ister giving  us  his  assurance  that  services 
will   be   maintained   and   improved." 

I'm  not  going  to  make  my  support  of  this 
bill  and  the  minister's  proposal  to  do  this 
conditional.  I'm  just  going  to  support  it  as 
an  act  of  faith  that  he  will  recognize  the 
recommendation  and  the  urging  of  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Agriculture.  If  you're 
going  to  have  an  effective  policy  develop- 
ment branch,  the  amalgamation  of  that 
limited  staff  from  those  two  agencies  already 
overworked,  is  not  an  adequate  group  to  be 


able  to  do  the  job.  I  hope  the  minister  will 
respond. 

Now  I  come  back  to  a  point  which  ties 
in  with  the  earlier  part  of  my  remarks.  Do 
the  Ontario  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board 
and  the  milk  commission  continue  to  exist 
as  separate  agencies,  or  are  they  going  to  be 
integrated  as  a  portion  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food?  I  was  fascinated  when 
I  had  the  privilege  and  the  benefit  of  a  visit 
from  a  delegation  of  key  people  from  the 
OFA  and  various  marketing  boards  to  put  the 
question  to  them.  Quite  frankly,  they  didn't 
know.  They  said  they  didn't  know  whether 
the  Ontario  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board 
and  the  milk  commission  were  going  to  re- 
tain separate  identities  as  two  of  these  600 
to  700  agencies,  boards  and  commissions  that 
have  proliferated,  and  in  the  view  of  many 
people  cluttered  the  political  and  economic 
scene  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Are  they 
going  to  continue  to  exist  or  are  they  going 
to  come  back  where,  I  suggest,  maybe  in 
theory  they  belong,  within  the  ministry?  The 
ministry  is  responsible  for  policy  and  these 
bodies  shouldn't  be  making  policy  detached 
from  the  government,  they  should  be 
making  policy  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
government. 

I  was  chiding  the  minister  for  his  total  dis- 
regard of  the  procedural  affairs  committee,  a 
standing  committee  of  this  Legislature,  while 
he  was  responding  so  readily  to  the  Wiseman 
committee,  the  agency  review  committee. 
May  I  remind  the  minister,  in  case  he  doesn't 
know  it,  that  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  procedural  affairs  committee,  in  the  report 
debated  a  week  or  so  ago  in  this  House,  was 
recommendation  23:  "The  appeal  and  licence 
review  functions  of  the  milk  commission  be 
given  to  an  independent  agency"— I'll  come 
to  that  in  a  moment— "and  its  residual  func- 
tions"—the  residual  functions  of  the  milk 
commission— "be  reviewed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  to  determine 
whether  the  milk  commission  should  con- 
tinue in  operation." 

In  other  words,  we've  got  a  sort  of  untidy 
situation.  We  have  taken  the  staff  of  the  milk 
commission  and  the  Ontario  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board  and  we  have  degutted 
them,  so  to  speak.  We  have  taken  the  staff 
and  we  have  brought  them  back  into  the 
ministry  and  we've  left  two  sort  of  bodtiless 
organizations  out  there,  two  of  the  600  to 
700  agencies,  boards  and  commissions.  Are 
they  going  to  remain  independent  agencies 
or  are  they  going  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  ministry?  I  put  that  to  the  minister; 
and  I  would  appreciate  his  reply,  because  I 
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suggest    in    the    tidying    up    process    maybe 
they  should  become  part  of  the  ministry. 
[8:45] 

Another  of  the  elements  in  the  restructur- 
ing and  the  reform  of  the  ministry  is  that 
the  government  is  going  to  establish  a  farm 
products  appeal  tribunal.  This  is  not  only 
commendable,  it  is  painfully  long  overdue. 
If  there  ever  was  an  anomalous,  indeed  if  not 
an  invidious,  situation,  it  was  one  in  which 
bodies  like  the  milk  commission  were  sitting 
in  appeal  on  decisions  which  they  had 
originally  made— such  a  basic  violation  of 
British  justice  and  the  McRuer  recommenda- 
tions and  everything  else  you  might  want  to 
consider  in  this  field. 

The  establishment  of  this  appeal  tribunal 
is  a  long  overdue  and  very  welcome  move. 
However,  as  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex 
(Mr.  Riddell)  has  pointed  out,  the  OFA's 
concern  is  that  the  people  on  this  appeal 
tribunal  shouldn't  be  a  group  of  people  who 
come  fresh  into  the  game.  They  should  be 
people  who  are,  rather,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it.  Therefore,  they  have  urged  that  the 
farm  representatives  on  the  existing  agencies, 
the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  and  the 
milk  commission,  should  be  transferred  into 
and  become  the  personnel  for  the  farm  pro- 
ducts appeal  tribunal.  That  raises  the  ques- 
tion, once  again,  as  to  what  you're  going  to 
do  with  the  remnants  that  are  left  of  the 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  and  the  milk 
commission.  You've  taken  their  body,  their 
staff  and  you  brought  them  into  the  minis- 
try. If  you  respond  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture,  you'll 
take  some  of  their  top  personnel  and  put 
them  on  your  appeal  tribunal.  What  will  you 
have  left? 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  minister  to  in- 
dicate clearly  what  the  status  of  these  bodies 
is  going  to  be  instead  of  leaving  it  fuzzy  and 
untidy. 

My  final  comment  with  regard  to  the  re- 
structuring in  the  ministry  is  with  regard 
to  the  very  welcome  move  of  this  govern- 
ment in  eliminating  the  Ontario  Food  Coun- 
cil. I  suppose  nobody  has  spent  more  time 
raising  questions  with  regard  to  the  role  and 
validity  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
food  council  than  I  have,  for  year  after  year 
after  year. 

It's  now  going  to  pass  out  of  existence,  but 
I  don't  know  what  that  really  means.  I  now 
discover  that,  already,  within  the  ministry 
they  have  what  they  call  the  food  council 
branch;  one  has  the  impression  that  they've 
moved  the  food  council  branch  within  the 
ministry. 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  Oh,  where? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  in  all  your  literature; 
most  of  the  jobs,  the  monitoring  of  the  food 
basket  and  this  deluge  of  recipes  as  to  how  I 
should  cook  my  Christmas  turkey  and  what 
Ontario  vegetables  I  should  use  and  so  on, 
this  is  going  to  be  produced  by  somebody.  I 
recall  distinctly  reading  in  various  places  that 
the  food  council  branch  as  now  a  part  of  the 
ministry.  In  effect,  it's  escaped  something 
of  its  independent  status  as  an  agency  and 
is  being  brought  back  into  the  ministry. 

I  think  it's  about  time  the  minister  clarified 
to  what  extent  the  food  council  as  it  existed 
—most  people  thought  it  was  an  independent 
agency— to  what  extent  it  is  going  to  be 
brought  back  into  the  ministry  and  its  per- 
sonnel and  its  functions,  apart  from  the 
monitoring  of  trade  practices,  are  going  to  be 
continued  within  the  ministry. 

However,  the  most  important  thing,  and 
I'm  glad  to  see  that  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  is  here, 
is  that  the  functions  of  the  food  council  in 
monitoring  the  trade  practices  of  the  food 
industry  are  now  going  to  be  transferred, 
even  though  in  a  somewhat  unwelcomed  and 
unheralded  fashion — 

Mr.  Riddell:  Much  to  his  chagrin. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  — to  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  not  true. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  explanation  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  that  they 
assumed  these  responsibilities  back  in  1963 
under  the  aegis  of  the  food  council,  before 
the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  was  established  at  all.  Now  that  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations has  been  established  and  has  got  its 
feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground  and  knows 
how  to  go  about  its  job  of  monitoring  trade 
practices  in  the  business  world  generally,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  argues  it 
would  be  logical  that  the  monitoring  of  the 
food  industry  should  go  over  to  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 

There's  an  element  of  logic  in  that.  It's 
rather  difficult  to  separate  the  food  industry 
from  other  aspects  of  the  business  world 
because  they're  very  much  integrated. 

However,  I  have  a  concern  or  so.  It  has 
already  been  revealed,  as  we  try  to  figure  out 
exactly  how  the  new  minister  is  going  to  deal 
with  these  new  responsibilities,  that  he  has 
stressed  rather  firmly  that  his  responsibilities 
are  restricted  to  the  retail  field;  I  distinctly 
heard  the  minister  say  that  the  other  day. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Where?  Name  the  time 
and  place.  You  are  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  am  wrong  I  welcome 
his  assurances,  immediately,  that  it  will  go 
beyond  the  retail  field;  and  I'll  tell  you  the 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  food  industry  is  the 
most  integrated  Industry  in  this  province.  At 
the  top,  if  you  will,  as  the  public  sees  it, 
you  have  your  five  giants  in  the  retail  field; 
but  if  you  take  the  two  major  giants,  Dom- 
inion and  Loblaws,  they're  part  of  a  corporate 
conglomerate.  They  are  part  of  the  Weston 
empire,  they  are  part  of  the  Argus  empire; 
and  Weston  and  Argus  own  not  only  the 
retail  outlets,  they  own  the  wholesale  outlets, 
they  own  many  of  the  processing  outlets, 
they  own  many  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies that  haul  the  product  from  the  farm 
gate  into  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  all  the  Tory  party  as 
well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  own  Domtar  which 
produces  the  packages,  they  own  CFRB 
which  does  the  advertising  of  Dominion 
Stores.  It  is  a  wonderful  family  arrangement. 

Mi*.  McClellan:   It  is  all  so  convenient. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  a  wonderful  family 
arrangement. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  the  food 
industry,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  thousands 
of  middlemen  between  the  farm  gate  and 
the  supermarket  check-out  counter  is  a 
mirage,  it's  an  illusion.  There  may  be 
thousands  of  middlemen,  but  they're  in- 
creasingly being  gathered  into  four  or  five 
little  empires;  each  one  of  those  middle- 
men are  taking  their  bite  out  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar  but  it's  ending  up  in  very  few 
corporate  pockets. 

So  if  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  is  going  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  he's  got  to  go 
back  beyond  the  retail  field,  because  it  will 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
retail  field  to  siphon  off  profits  back  into  a 
corporate  satellite  or  to  a  corporate  member 
of  the  conglomerate  family  which  is  owned 
by  the  same  Argus  or  the  same  Weston. 

The  minister  interjected  in  his  inimitable 
way  and  said  I  was  wrong,  that  he's  not 
restricted  to  the  retail  field.  If  I'm  wrong, 
may  I  say  to  him  that  I  welcome  his  assur- 
ance that  he's  going  to  extend  his  concern 
back  beyond  the  retail  field,  because  if  he 
doesn't  he's  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  his 
job  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  this 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  right. 


Mr.  Riddell:  Right,  don't  forget  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  producers,  of 
course;  I  have  argued  for  years,  and  my 
argument  is  a  little  out  of  kilter  with  the 
arguments  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Thank  God. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Liberal  Party  is 
arguing  that  the  percentage  of  the  budget 
in  this  province  and  in  this  country  that  is 
spent  on  food  is  so  small  we  don't  really 
need  to  worry  about  food  prices.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  the  food  industry  is  such  that  in 
many  instances  a  farmer  is  getting  too  little 
and  the  consumer  is  paying  unnecessarily 
more  than  he  needs  to.  That's  a  rather  dis- 
tinct difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  the  Tories  let  them 
get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  let  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  interests  of  keeping  this  as 
precise  and  short  as  I  can,  come  to  my  very 
final  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  why  I  told  you  not 
to  buy  a  turkey,  that's  exactly  the  same 
reason. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Tories  don't  care 
about  the  farmers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  final  concern,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  one  that  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture.  That 
is,  while  there  is  a  certain  rationale  in 
switching  the  monitoring  of  trade  practices 
in  the  food  industry  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  to  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  hasn't  had  much  experience 
with  the  food  industry  up  until  now,  while 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  concern.  In  that  transfer 
is  there  going  to  be  something  of  a  slip  in 
terms  of  doing  the  most  effective  job  pos- 
sible? That's  point  one. 

Second,  and  this  is  the  concern  already 
mentioned  by  the  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex,  are  any  remnants  of  responsibility 
going  to  remain  within  OMAF?  What  is  the 
minister's  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
OFA  that  you  should  have  at  least  one 
person  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  who  will  be  there  as  ombudsman  for 
the  producers  of  food,  who  will  respond  to 
the  complaints  of  the  producers  of  food  and 
who  will  then  get  in  touch  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations, 
with  all  of  his  staff,  investigative  and  other- 
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wise,  to  make  certain  you  track  down  trade 
practices  that  affect  the  producer  at  one  end, 
who  still  remains  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  and 
right  through  the  whole  food  industry  to 
the  consumer  at  the  other  end. 

I  would  appreciate  the  minister  indicating 
what  response  he  makes  to  that  rather  per- 
sistent plea  that  has  been  made  by  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Agriculture  ever  since 
he  announced  back  in  the  first  week  of 
September  what  he  is  planning  to  do.  I 
reiterate  as  I  sit  down  that  while  there  is 
criticism  of  certain  things  the  government 
has  done,  I  think  the  general  thrust  of  this 
bill,  in  both  of  the  major  components  of  its 
omnibus  nature,  is  worthy  of  support,  and 
we  shall  support  it  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  Bill  194.  I  am  not  going  to  go  over 
the  various  points  that  have  been  gone  over 
by  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex.  I  want 
to  say  in  a  general  way  I  think  most  of 
these  moves  are  to  the  benefit  of  Ontario 
agriculture. 

While  we  are  at  the  requiem  of  the  On- 
tario Food  Council,  I  would  like  to  pause  to 
say  one  or  two  good  words  about  it  from 
personal  experience.  I  was  involved  in  ac- 
tivities of  the  council  a  number  of  years  ago 
as  the  president  of  the  Cedar  Springs  Cherry 
Growers  Co-operative.  We  were  very  new 
in  the  production  and  processing  of  red  tart 
cherries,  and  in  our  enthusiasm  we  got  into 
the  export  market.  I  guess  we  had  more 
enthusiasm  than  expertise.  We  found  our- 
selves at  the  final  moment  of  shipping  a  very 
large  quantity  of  cherries  to  England  with 
what  they  call  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit. 
If  you  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  deal, 
and  came  to  the  bank  with  an  on-board  bill 
of  lading,  plus  the  inspection  certificates,  the 
bank  would  give  you  the  money. 

We  had  been  relying  to  some  extent  upon 
the  federal  inspection  people  to  do  some  of 
our  quality  control  work.  We  failed  to  realize 
they  had  not  been  carrying  out  one  of  the 
tests  until  two  or  three  days  before  we  were 
to  ship  this  quantity  of  cherries.  We  had  al- 
ready paid  the  shipping  costs,  and  we  were 
faced  at  the  very  last  moment  with  the  fact 
we  did  not  have  one  of  the  required  docu- 
ments. Therefore  we  had  to  ship  the  cherries 
without  collecting  the  money,  trusting  that 
the  receivers  on  the  other  end  would  pay  it. 

The  product  was  one  that  could  not  be 
sold  in  Canada,  so  the  sales  manager  and  my- 
self had  about  three  hours  to  make  a  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  ship.  We  shipped  them 
to  England,  and  at  that  point  we  came  under 
Henry  Pauls  who  was  then  the  representative 


in  England  of  the  food  council.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  very  difficult  position,  because 
we  were  strictly  at  the  mercy  of  the  people 
in  England.  Our  first  thought  was  to  rush 
over  there  and  try  to  make  a  deal.  But  we 
followed  the  advice  given  by  Henry  Pauls 
who  said:  "Don't  come  over  here.  You  are 
babes  in  the  wood  as  far  as  these  traders  in 
England  are  concerned.  They  will  really  take 
you  to  town.  Leave  the  situation  with  us  be- 
cause we  know  the  people." 

We  followed  their  advice.  The  happy  end- 
ing of  the  story  was  that  we  came  out  of  this 
deal,  which  involved  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  losing  just  a  few  hundred  dollars.  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  point  out  that  it 
was  Henry  Pauls  and  tlhe  food  council  people 
who  saved  us  from  our  inexperience  and  our 
over-enthusiasm  in  getting  into  that  market. 
We  have  since,  of  course,  taken  care  of  the 
problems  that  caused  this  matter  to  arise. 
[9:00] 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  opportunity, 
when  we're  talking  about  the  whole  matter 
of  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  and 
these  changes  to  it,  that  over  the  years  since 
1937  when  it  was  passed  and  tested  in  the 
higher  courts,  it  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
Ontario  farmer  and  tjhe  Ontario  food  indus- 
try, with  great  benefits  to  both  producers  and 
consumers.  We  think  it's  probably  some  of 
the  best  legislation  in  the  world  on  the  matter 
of  food. 

I  have  been  to  many  conferences  in  the 
United  States  and  have  heard  producers 
stand  up,  under  conditions  of  market  surplus 
and  so  on,  and  start  talking  about  doing  some 
of  the  things  on  a  voluntary  scale  that  we  do 
here  in  Ontario  under  the  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act.  They  wouldn't  go  too  far  be- 
fore some  wise  person  in  the  group  would 
remind  them  that  they  could  go  to  jail  for 
even  talking  about  doing  some  of  those 
things,  because  they  have  acts  in  the  United 
States  that  prohibit  the  benefits  we  enjoy 
here  under  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

It's  in  this  context  that  I  really  feel  dis- 
appointed, and  must  voice  my  concern  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  for  the 
criticisms  he  has  had  concerning  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. I  refer  to  the  criticisms  he  mentioned 
in  his  speech  at  the  ploughing  match.  We 
know  it's  fair  game  to  take  a  shot  at  the  fed- 
eral government;  I  can't  criticize  him  par- 
ticularly for  that,  it's  a  policy  his  government 
has  followed  for  many,  many  years  with 
great  success. 

Mr.  Conway:  Wait  until  they  get  the  High 
River  flash  in  24  Sussex  Drive. 
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Mr.  McGuigan:  In  the  political  game  we 
have  to  recognize  that's  the  way  tihings  are 
done.  I  just  want  to  bring  to  his  heart  and  to 
his  conscience,  the  fact  that  I  really  feel  he's 
jeopardizing  the  very  existence  of  this  great 
legislation  we  (have  in  Ontario.  If  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food  raises  doubts  as 
to  how  good  a  system  we  have  in  Canada  in 
our  national  and  provincial  marketing  through 
which  we  try  to  match  the  demand  and  the 
supply,  if  he  raises  these  doubts  in  tflie  minds 
of  the  consumers,  I  would  suggest  to  him  in 
all  sincerity  that  he  is  possibly  jeopardizing 
this  whole  business. 

I  would  refer  him  to  some  of  the  material 
from  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board. 
There  is  a  release  of  August  10  which  I 
would  just  like  to  read  into  the  record.  They 
say  claims  are  being  made  about  the  market- 
ing system  along  the  following  lines: 

"1.  Due  to  restrictions  on  the  market  shar- 
ing quota  allotment  to  Ontario  milk  producers 
under  the  Canadian  milk  supply  and  manage- 
ment program,  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk 
supplies  in  the  province.  Consequently,  On- 
tario dairy  manufacturers  are  unable  to  ex- 
ploit opportunities  in  either  the  domestic  or 
export  markets. 

"2.  Cheddar  cheese  factories  are  unable 
to  supply  the  markets  for  their  products  that 
they  have  carefully  developed  over  long 
years.  There  is  a  shortage  of  cheddar  cheese 
in  Canada. 

"3.  Many  Ontario  cheese  plants  are  oper- 
ating at  far  below  capacity,  and  some  by  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  below.  Some  plants  are 
facing  the  prospect  of  having  to  close  for 
good  due  to  lack  of  milk  supplies. 

"4.  As  demand  for  milk  increases  in  the 
quota-free  classes,  especially  for  specialty 
cheese  classes,  4(a)  and  4(b),  not  only  do 
operators  of  class  5  and  5(a)  plants  face  the 
prospect  of  reduced  supplies  on  an  annual 
basis,  but  they  can  expect  to  receive  less  and 
less  of  their  entitlement  in  the  winter  months, 
thus  making  their  operations  very  uneco- 
nomic. This  is  so  because  the  demand  for  milk 
for  the  quota-free  classes  tends  to  be  fairly 
even  year  round  and  winter  supplies  of  milk 
for  the  manufacturing  market  are  at  season- 
ably low  levels. 

"5.  Milk  is  being  purchased  by  Ontario 
manufacturers  from  the  neighbouring  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  at  premium  prices.  This  is 
milk  which  should  be  produced  in  Ontario 
with  the  benefits  going  to  the  Ontario  pro- 
ducers. 

"6.  Projected  milk  volumes  for  class  5  and 
5(a)  plants  in  Ontario  for  the  1978-79  plant 
supply  quota  year,  May  1,  1978  to  April 
30,    1979,   indicate   a   drop   of   11   per  cent, 


which  has  serious  economic  implications  for 
them. 

"7.  The  board  is  deliberately  trying  to 
create  a  shortage  of  industrial  milk  in  order 
to  increase  the  price. 

"8.  The  board  is  considering  closing  cheese 
factories  in  Ontario  and  bringing  in  cheese 
from  Quebec." 

I  would  like  to  read  their  comments— this  is 
from  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board: 
"Claim  1:  Due  to  restrictions  on  the  market- 
sharing  quota  allotment  to  Ontario  milk 
producers  under  the  Canadian  milk  supply 
and  management  program,  there  is  a  shortage 
of  milk  supply  in  the  province.  Consequently, 
Ontario  dairy  manufacturers  are  unable  to 
exploit  opportunities  in  either  the  domestic 
or  export  market. 

"Before  commenting  on  this  claim,  the 
board  would  like  to  assess  what  has  actually 
happened  to  utilization  patterns  for  the 
industrial  milk  classes  over  the  last  five-year 
period.  Why  has  the  board  picked  the  1973- 
1977  period  to  indicate  what  has  been  hap- 
pening as  against  the  selected  one  that  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Canadian  milk 
supply  management  program,  or  a  year  or 
two  earlier?  We  raise  this  question  because 
the  year  1973-1974  was  one  of  relatively 
short  supply. 

"1.  The  original  signatories  to  the  national 
plan  were  the  representatives  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec." 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  this.  This  is  a 
program  that  the  Ontario  government  volun- 
tarily joined.  It  is  a  program  that  is  supported 
by  the  federal  government  by  many  millions 
of  dollars,  a  figure  between  $4  million  and 
$5  million.  I  wonder  if  one  asked  the  milk 
producers  of  Ontario  whether  or  not  they 
wished  to  continue  the  participation  in  such  a 
program,  if  they  would  say  yes  or  if  they 
would  say  no. 

To  continue  quoting  from  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board: 

"It  took  several  years  before  all  nine  prov- 
inces with  milk  industries  became  parties 
to  it. 

"2.  1973  was  the  year  that  the  United 
Kingdom  joined  the  European  economic 
community  with  disastrous  effects  on  Canada's 
traditional  cheddar  cheese  export  trade  to 
that  country.  Annual  exports  of  cheddar  to 
the  UK  dropped  from  close  to  30  million 
pounds  to  zero  between  1971  and  1973.  Most 
of  this  cheddar  trade  came  from  Ontario 
production  and  it  has  only  been  possible 
to  regain  a  very  small  fraction  of  it.  Conse- 
quently, picking  a  period  starting  in  1973 
more    accurately    reflects    the    true    demand 
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characteristics  of  the   domestic  market  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

"3.  Comparative  milk  utilization  data 
wasn't  available  prior  to  1972  since  a  separ- 
ate class  for  cheddar  cheese  was  not  estab- 
lished until  late  in  1971. 

"Table  1,  which  follows,  provides  actual 
milk  utilization  in  each  of  the  industrial  milk 
classes  for  the  years  1973  to  1977  inclusive. 
For  ease  of  analysis,  it  is  divided  between  the 
quota-free  and  plant  supply  quota  classes. 
Here  are  the  highlights  the  table  shows. 

"1.  The  board  marketed  more  milk  for 
industrial  products  manufactured  purposes 
in  1977  than  it  did  in  1973,  1974  and  1976. 
The  increases  were  9.2,  10.5  and  2.5  per 
cent  respectively.  Only  in  1975,  the  year  in 
which  the  Canadian  milk  producers  includ- 
ing Ontario  producers,  oversupplied  the  mar- 
ket substantially  were  marketings  for  indus- 
trial purposes  greater  than  they  were  last 
year. 

"2.  Milk  supplies  to  the  quota  classes  5 
and  5(a)  were  slightly  higher  in  1977  than 
they  were  in  1973  and  1974.  Once  again, 
the  only  big  difference  occurred  in  1975  when 
the  milk  surpluses  to  Canadian  requirements 
were  produced. 

"3.  It  is  significant  that  within  the  plant 
supply  quota  classes,  the  cheddar  cheese  class, 
that  is,  class  5(a),  commanded  increasing 
amounts  of  residual  milk  supplies  each  year 
over  the  five-year  period  so  that  by  1977 
there  was  23.8  per  cent  more  milk  used  in 
cheddar  cheese  production  than  there  was  in 
1973.  Even  for  the  class  5  plants,  which 
manufacture  butter  and  skim  milk  powder 
as  well  as  concentrated  whole  milk  products, 
products  the  demand  for  which  is  falling  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  supplies  of  milk  held  up 
rather  well,  being  only  three  per  cent  lower 
in  1977  than  they  were  in  1973.  "Insofar  as 
the  quota  free  classes  are  concerned,  the  only 
major  increase  in  utilization  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  five  year  period,  occurred  in 
1977  primarily  in  the  specialty  cheese  classes 
as  4(a)  and  4(b)." 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  that  I  could 
read,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  only  wanted  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  fact  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board,  I  think,  does  not  quite 
agree  with  the  minister  s  contentions.  I  raise 
this  question,  not  because  I  am  a  dairyman, 
I  am  not,  as  you  well  know;  but  I  listened 
for  a  matter  of  some  three  and  a  half  years  to 
the  concerns  of  dairymen  while  I  was  an 
executive  member  of  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture  and  gained  some  insight  into 
the  problems  of  those  people,  admitting  it's 
very  involved.  I  certainly  couldn't  answer  all 
of  the  questions   concerning  the  five  classes 


of  milk  they  handle  however  I  am  very  very 
much  concerned  that  some  of  the  statements 
the  minister  makes,  simply  encourage  and 
give  encouragement  to  groups  of  people  who 
would  destroy  the  system  of  marketing  we 
have  in  this  great  province  of  Ontario;  which 
would  destroy  the  producers  and  eventually 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumers. I  hope  the  minister  will  take  these 
criticisms  to  heart  and  really  ask  his  consci- 
ence whether  or  not  he  is  properly  serving 
agriculture  when  he  makes  some  of  these 
statements  he  recently  made. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
honourable  member  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  debate?  If  not,  the  honourable  minister. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  farmer  from  Scar- 
borough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a 
farmer  from  Scarborough,  but  I  want  to 
correct  a  couple  of  remarks  that  were  made 
tonight.  It  was  remarked  that  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  and  me  in  particular, 
had  assumed  the  monitoring  of  food  prices 
on  a  rather  total  basis,  both  from  the  level 
of  the  producer  to  the  wholesaler  to  the  re- 
tailer, covering  all  of  the  factors  that  affect 
the  retail,  and  that  we  have  taken  this  on 
reluctantly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  I 
never  take  anything  on  reluctantly.  I  have 
taken  this  on  as  enthusiastically  as  I  did  the 
demise  of  certain  parts  of  the  transmission 
industry,  and  perhaps  the  same  thing  may 
happen  in  certain  elements  of  the  retail 
industry. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  are  just  another  empire 
builder,  Frank. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
honourable  member  wishing  to  participate  in 
this  debate?  If  not,  the  honourable  minister. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  may  very  well  demise 
naturally. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  made  by  the  two  opposi- 
tion agricultural  critics.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  few  very  brief  comments  about  some 
of  the  questions  that  were  brought  up. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  when  I 
announced  the  reorganization  of  the  ministry 
in  September,  I  took  it  upon  myself  at  that 
point  in  time  to  have  lengthy  discussions  with 
the  various  marketing  board  organizations 
and  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture.  I 
feel  consultations  are  a  very  important  aspect 
of  agriculture,  when  we  are  all  in  it  together 
in  the  agricultural  field.  After  much  delibera- 
tion and  discussion,  we  really  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  outside  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  13  licensing  review  boards  into  a 
single  board  the  approach  we  are  taking  in 
this  legislation  was  the  appropriate  approach. 
il  want  to  thank  that  committee  of  com- 
modity boards  and  the  federation  of  agri- 
cultural people  who  worked  very  closely 
with  me  in  discussing  the  reorganization  after 
I  had  announced  the  basic  principles  of  it. 
There  was  a  lot  of  consultation  involved,  and 
as  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex  pointed 
out  there  was  some  delay  in  introducing  this 
particular  bill  into  the  House  because  of  that, 
as  I  wanted  to  get  the  input  before  I  intro- 
duced the  bill. 
[9:15] 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  make  very 
clear  tonight  about  the  marketing  board 
concept  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  have 
more  marketing  boards  than  any  other 
province.  We  have  good  marketing  legislation. 
I  have  supported  marketing  boards  from  day 
one,  and  will  continue  to  support  our 
marketing  boards  in  the  great  job  they  are 
doing  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity and  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  in 
this  province.  Many  of  our  boards  do  have 
great  effect  on  establishing  fairly  stable 
prices,  so  consumers  do  benefit  from  our 
marketing  boards.  I  think  one  of  the  things 
the  Liberal  critic  asked  about  was  the  market 
development  branch.  We  would  like  to  get 
it  into  place  and  will  get  it  into  place. 

There  was  one  aspect  brought  up  by  both 
opposition  critics  tonight.  Judge  Ross, 
according  to  my  understanding,  will  be 
starting  his  hearings  in  January  into  dis- 
counting and  other  things  we  discussed  last 
June.  Some  might  say,  "Why  go  ahead  now 
with  this  legislation"  I  think  when  the  report 
of  Judge  Ross  comes  down,  whenever  that 
is,  we  will  certainly  be  looking  forward  to 
seeing  it  at  that  point. 

The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  and 
the  milk  commission  will  still  operate, 
although  the  appeal  function  will  be  taken 
away  from  them.  There  are  still  discussions 
going  on  with  the  committee  but  don't  get 
me  wrong,  I  think  policy  matters  do  belong 
with  the  ministry,  that  it  does  belong  with 
the  government  to  decide  policy  matters; 
but  by  the  same  token  the  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board  and  the  Ontario  milk  com- 
mission will  have  a  single  chairman  now 
and  staff  members  will  be  working  together. 
Whether  there  will  be  outsiders  on  that  or 
not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time, 
that  is  an  internal  matter  which  will  call 
for  more  deliberation  with  the  committee  I 
was  working  with. 


I  realize  the  ultimate  decisions  for  any 
policy  matters  in  any  ministry  of  the  govern- 
ment do  stay  with  the  minister  and  they  are 
his  responsibility.  On  the  appeal  tribunal, 
and  I  am  sorry  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon)  is  not  here,  it  was  made 
very  clear  to  me  by  members  speaking  tonight 
and  others  that  it  should  be  set  up  in  such 
a  way  that  mainly  producers  will  be  on  it 
It  is  thoroughly  my  intention  to  see  that 
happens.  I  want  to  make  it  as  easy  as  poss- 
ible for  producers  in  this  province  to  go  to 
their  board,  present  their  case,  and)  if  there 
is  an  appeal  to  go  to  the  appeal  tribunal.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  straightforward  and 
very  practical  for  them  to  do  just  that,  with- 
out having  to  go  through  long,  involved  legal 
complications,  as  we  sometimes  find  in  some 
appeal  tribunals. 

I  realize  the  type  of  people  who  were  on 
the  board  as  they  were  set  up  before  were 
excellent  people.  I  am  sure  many  of  those 
who  were  on  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board  and  the  Ontario  milk  commission 
would  be  interested  in  serving  on  the  appeal 
tribunal.  I  have  asked  them  all  to  give  me 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  they  would  like 
to  or  not.  So  we  will  have  some  continuity 
in  that  area.  I  think  both  members  mentioned 
that  one. 

Somebody  mentioned  the  farm  products 
inspection  branch  and  the  milk  industry 
branch  being  put  together  as  a  quality  con- 
trol branch.  That  is  an  internal  thing  within 
the  ministry  that  is  not  being  legislated  here, 
but  I  can  assure  members  this  is  for  effi- 
cient use  of  the  staff  we  now  have. 

One  thing  that  did  concern  me  to  some 
degree  was  brought  up  by  both  opposition 
critics,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important.  They 
mentioned  a  speech  I  made  to  the  Ontario 
Dairy  Council  annual  convention  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  November 
15.  I  would  like  to  make  my  position  very 
clear  on  that  speech- 
Mr.  Conway:  Please  do. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —and  outline  exactly 
how  I  feel  about  the  matter.  I  never  at  any 
time  criticized  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing 
Board.  I  think  we  have  a  very  excellent 
board.  I  have  had  deliberations  with  them 
on  an  ongoing  basis  for  months.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  met  with  the  chairman  and  others 
just  this  past  week  to  try  to  resolve  some  of 
our  problems. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  in  this 
country,  on  the  matter  of  national  supply 
management  of  milk,  a  situation  which  has 
been  corrected  in  eggs  and  other  areas,  it 
seems  very  foolish  to  me  to  have  us  build- 
ing   surpluses    of    powder    which    is    being 
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bought  by  the  Canadian  Dairy  Commission 
to  be  sold  on  the  world  market.  World 
prices  are  much  lower  prices.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  how  they  can  do  that  when 
that  milk  could  be  better  utilized  in  those 
provinces  that  can  use  that  milk  to  produce 
the  products  we  need  in  those  provinces  and 
in  this  country. 

It  makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  explain 
to  the  dairy  farmers  in  this  province,  if  we 
have  applications  for  eight  specialty  cheese 
plants  in  this  province,  that  we  have  to  say 
to  them,  "I'm  sorry,  we  cannot  guarantee 
you  a  supply  of  milk;"  when  we  see  the 
farmers  paying  for  that  surplus  removal  in 
the  form  of  the  powder.  I  think  there  should 
be  an  adjustment  in  the  national  supply 
management  program. 

I  believe  in  supply  management,  but  I 
think  the  program  that  came  in  here  in  the 
province  in  1970  should  be  overhauled,  and 
I'm  sure  it  will  be.  The  national  supply 
management  committee  is  working  on  that 
now.  We  don't  want  to  take  away  other 
provinces'  markets,  but  we  do  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  milk  supply  that's  there  is 
properly  utilized  in  this  country.  I  think 
from  the  producers'  point  of  view  in  this 
province,  those  willing  to  produce  that  milk; 
I  think  from  the  consumers'  point  of  view, 
those  willing  to  buy  that  product,  and  from 
the  farmers'  point  of  view  of  having  to 
remove  surplus  commodities,  the  plan  should 
be  looked  at  with  the  idea  of  re-allocating 
certain  milk  supplies. 

In  no  way  in  that  speech— and  I  say  this 
to  both  the  members— did  I  in  any  way 
impinge  anything  onto  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board,  because  they  have  a  very 
difficult  job  to  do  with  the  total  allocation 
that  has  come  from  the  Canadian  Dairy 
Commission  through  the  national  supply 
management  committee. 

I  think  something  the  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex  mentioned  tonight  is  very  im- 
portant. Too  often  we  forget  how  important 
agriculture  is  in  this  country.  One  job  in 
every  five  is  directly  related  to  the  agricul- 
ture industry  in  this  country.  I  think  we 
sometimes  forget  how  important  that  is. 

I  do  appreciate  the  member's  kind  re- 
marks about  more  money  in  my  budget,  I'd 
always  welcome  that. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:   Not  personally  speaking. 
Hon.    W.    Newman:    The    Farm    Products 
Marketing  Board  and  the  Ontario  milk  com- 
mission- 
Mr.    Makarchuk:    Sit    down    while    you're 
ahead. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  going  to  fight  for 
yourself  in  cabinet? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  quite  capable  of 
looking  after  myself.  I  often  wonder  what 
the  member's  poor  constituents  think  about 
him  at  times. 

Mr.  Warner:   They're  happy  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  you  don't  get  it  the  first 
time,  you  don't  get  it  at  all,  Bill. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  the  fullness  of  time 
we'll  take  care  of  that  too. 

Getting    back    to    the    point,    the    Farm 
Products   Marketing    Board    and    milk    com- 
mission- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Back  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —as  far  as  their  services 
are  concerned,  they  certainly  will  be  main- 
tained and  probably  strengthened  in  that 
area.  As  far  as  the  appeal  tribunal  is  con- 
cerned, yes,  we  would  hope  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  would  be  producers.  When 
there  is  a  panel  sitting  we  would  hope  the 
chairman,  who  would  probably  be  a  civil 
servant  who's  experienced,  will  make  sure 
that  particular  panel  is  properly  set  up  so 
that  they  can  deal  with  that  particular  ap- 
peal and  people  will  be  familiar  with  that 
particular  commodity. 

The  minister  has  the  right  to  deal  with 
appeals,  to  review  them,  and  of  course  has 
to  give  notice  within  30  days  if  he  needs  an 
extension.  I  think  that  is  my  responsibility, 
and  I  accept  it  as  the  minister  in  that  field. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
bill;  but  I  hope  I  don't  have  to  use  it,  I  have 
a  lot  of  confidence  that  the  appeal  tribunal 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  market  development  branch;  yes,  we 
do  have  a  budget  there.  Maybe  it's  not  as 
much  as  members  would  like  to  see,  though 
I  think  tihey  must  admit  with  the  amount  of 
money  we've  had  in  the  Ontario  foodland 
promotion  program  we've  been  running  for 
one  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  sales 
have  increased,  how  the  consumers  are  re- 
acting to  buying  Ontario  products— they  want 
to  buy  Ontario  products,  because  the  quality 
is  tihere  and  the  price  is  right  as  far  as  they're 
concerned;  and  they  are  buying  those  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  don't  want  to  buy  tur- 
keys; Frank  says  not  to  buy  the  turkeys. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  far  as  the  export 
development  program  is  concerned,  Til  just 
make  one  figure  available;  in  1977  over  1976, 
before  the  devalued  dollar  really  got  high, 
our  exports  of  agricultural  products  out  of 
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this  province  increased  by  $144  million.  That 
doesn't  just  happen,  you've  got  to  work  at  it. 
The  critic  for  the  NDP  talked  about  the 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Wiseman)  and 
his  ABC  committee.  I  can  assure  members 
that  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  de- 
liberation with  him,  we  are  amalgamating  the 
13  boards  into  one,  and  we're  amalgamating 
two  appeal  procedures  into  one.  If  we  didn't 
have  a  moratorium  on  the  procedural  affairs 
12-month  thing  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  pass 
this  bill  tonigfht,  the  member  realizes  that,  I 
hope. 

Mir.  Van  Home:  We  never  will  if  you  don't 
sit  down. 

Mr.  Warner:  Filibuster. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You're  filibustering  your 
own  bill. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Sit  down  before  you 
change  your  mind. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  was  just  trying  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
here  tonight. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  NDP  agriculture 
critic  that  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board  and  the  milk  commission  will  have 
common  staff  but  remain  separate  entities  for 
now.  I  want  to  make  that  clear  to  him. 

Although  some  members  are  glad  to  see 
the  demise  of  the  Ontario  Food  Council  be- 
cause it  perhaps  outlived  its  usefulness  be- 
cause of  certain  legislation  that  has  been 
passed,  I  think  the  Ontario  Food  Council 
people  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  the  great 
job  they've  done. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  For  what? 

Mr.  McClellan:  For  drawing  their  salary; 
they  also  serve  who  only  draw  their  salary. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  member  also  men- 
tioned the  national  dairy  policy.  With  that  I 
want  to  thank  both  sides  for  supporting  a 
good  bill  and  supporting  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral. I  really  do  appreciate  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

ONTARIO  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES' 
COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson  moved  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  193,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Ontario 
School  Trustees'  Council  Act. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
opposition  from  our  party  on  this  ball.  If 
anything  is  evident  from  time  to  time  in  this 
House,  and  from  the  public  perception,  it  is 
that  we  are  overgoverned.  It  is  perhaps  a 
sad  comment  to  note  that  some  people  out 
there,  in  this  instance  the  trustees,  feel  they 


have  to  find  some  kind  of  protection  through 
legislation. 

During  the  past  couple  of  weeks  I  have 
spoken  to  the  trustees  in  and  around  the 
London  area— that  is  from  the  London  public 
board,  London-Middlesex  separate  board  and 
the  Middlesex  county  board;  they  all  feel  this 
bill  does  something  for  them  in  that  it  permits 
the  admission  of  other  associations  to  be 
provided  for  under  bylaw.  It  guarantees  equal 
representation  of  associations  on  the  council 
and  on  the  executive;  and  it  does  certain 
things  to  clarify  procedures. 

But  generally,  I  would  have  to  submit  that 
those  rights  or  those  things  they  seem  to  be 
seeking  in  this  piece  of  legislation  are  already 
there.  I  will  not  say  very  much  more  except 
that  perhaps  it's  a  reflection  on  where  we  are 
and  what  we  are  doing  that  from  time  to 
'time  we  have  to  have  a  piece  of  legislation 
like  this  brought  to  us  by  such  a  group  as 
the  Ontario  School  Trustees'  Council  who 
don't  feel  they  are  protected.  I  think  they  are, 
although  I  go  along  with  this  bill  and  will 
not  speak  against  it.  I  just  feel  it's  too  bad 
we  have  to  bring  more  legislation  on  line 
when  perhaps  we  should  be  looking  at  ways 
to  reduce  it. 
[9:301 

Ms.  Cigantes:  We,  too,  will  support  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  have  a  few  questions, 
and  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  respond 
to  some  points  of  interest  in  the  bill. 

I'd  like  to  hear  an  explanation  from  the 
minister  as  to  why  we  have  any  such  legisla- 
tion at  all.  Why  is  it  the  trustees  of  Ontario 
feel  in  such  a  shaky  position  that  in  order 
to  establish  an  association  of  associations,  in 
a  sense  they  have  to  have  a  legislative  frame- 
work in  which  to  do  it? 

Subsection  3(ii)  is  a  very  interesting  para- 
graph. I'll  read  it  out:  "Where  at  a  meeting 
of  the  councillors  a  councillor  objects  to  the 
council's  dealing  with  a  matter  on  the  grounds 
that  to  do  so  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  member  association  that 
he  represents,  the  council  may  discuss  the 
matter  but  shall  not  reach  a  decision  or  make 
a  recommendation  or  take  other  action  on  the 
matter  without  the  consent  of  the  member 
association." 

That's  a  very  structured  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  any  association.  It  gives  any 
member  association  or  any  representative  of 
any  member  association  at  least  temporary 
powers  of  veto  over  any  action  by  the  larger 
association.  And  it  gives  permanent  power  of 
veto  over  any  decision  or  undertaking  of  the 
larger  association  if  there  is  disagreement  by 
one   member   of  the   association.   I'd  like  to 
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hear  the  minister's  explanation  of  why  this  is 
considered  to  be  either  necessary  or  bene- 
ficial, especially  established  in  legislation. 

Could  the  minister  answer  those  points?  I 
think  we  would  be  interested  in  hearing  her 
explanation. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
grateful  to  the  members  of  the  opposition  for 
their  support  of  this  piece  of  legislation, 
which  is  a  revision  of  an  act  which  is  cur- 
rently on  the  books.  It  is  not  a  new  act.  It  is 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  the  members  of 
the  Ontario  School  Trustees'  Council  felt  was 
necessary  in  order  to  release  them  from  some 
of  the  unnecessary  and  somewhat  major  re- 
strictions which  were  a  part  of  the  original 
Ontario  School  Trustees'  Council  Act. 

The  members  of  the  council  have  spent  the 
last  several  months  drafting  those  proposals 
which  they  felt  were  important,  and  this  bill 
is  a  distillation  of  the  drafting  mechanism  in 
which  they  were  involved.  One  of  the  things 
the  bill  does  is  to  remove  those  aspects  of 
structure  for  the  council  which  were  more 
appropriately  bylaws.  They  are  not  included 
within  this  act. 

I  share  the  concern  the  member  for  London 
North  presented,  but  the  council  of  school 
trustees  feels  it  is  more  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  the  legislation  which  controls  other 
components  of  the  education  system  within 
the  province  to  be  governed  by  an  act  rather 
than  simply  an  incorporation  under  the  Cor- 
porations Act.  As  a  result  of  their  specific 
concerns  about  this,  it  was  agreed  this  act 
would  be  brought  forward.  The  act  is  very 
much  simplified. 

The  matter  which  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  raised,  the  temporary  restraining  capa- 
bility, is  spelled  out  in  section  3,  paragraph  2. 
I  suppose  it  could  be  construed  as  a  right  to 
veto;  but  I  think  one  has  to  keep  in  mind  the 
membership  in  this  council  is  associations  of 
independent  groups.  They  are  not  affiliated 
with  one  another  except  through  this  council. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  have  to  con- 
sider items  which  may  be  totally  supported  by 
four  or  five  representative  members  of  the 
council,  but  which  could,  in  fact,  have  severe 
impact  upon  the  other  members  of  council. 

They  have  agreed  among  themselves  that 
they  will  not  consider  those  items  until  all 
members  of  council  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  their  parent  bodies.  If  a 
member  association  decides  it  cannot  partici- 
pate in  this  discussion  or  that  it  could  not 
agree  with  discussing  the  matter,  then  it  may 
withdraw  from  the  discussion.  It  provides  the 
kind  of  flexibility  which  the  council  feels  it 
needs  in  order  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  prob- 


lems in  the  area  of  education  which  may 
arise  before  them. 

It  does  provide  that  kind  of  freedom  which 
they  don't  think  they  would  have  without  this 
specific  contained  section.  One  has  to  respect 
the  opinions  of  tbose  who  have  had  long 
experience  within  the  school  trustees'  council, 
I  believe,  and  support  the  point  of  view 
which  they  think  is  valid  in  terms  of  their 
existence  and  their  function. 

The  bill  is  providing  for  the  council  some 
degree  of  flexibility  in  terms  of  membership 
which  was  not  present  in  the  former  bill.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  think 
this   bill  should  be  passed  forthwith. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  192,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Mr.  Conway:  A  four  per  cent  bomb. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  bill  is  in  keeping  with  the  select 
committee  report,  the  Morrow  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Conway:  Unconscionable  generosity. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  think  it  is  worth  reminding 
members  of  the  assembly  as  well  as  for  the 
public  record  that  in  the  latter  section  of  the 
report,  namely,  page  15,  it  mentions  that 
interim  adjustments  should  be  made  on  an 
annual  basis  as  follows:  "Indemnity:  The 
basic  indemnity  should  be  adjusted  upwards 
by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  lower  of  the 
percentage  change  in  the  consumer  price 
index  or  the  percentage  change  in  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  in  Ontario,  industrial  com- 
posite. This  approach  has  been  recommended 
so  as  to  ensure  that  the  indemnity  will,  in 
fact,  almost  certainly  gradually  drop  below 
that  of  the  income  received  by  the  group 
of  professions,  trades  and  equivalents  used 
for  comparative  purposes.  This  approach  is 
recommended  for  interim  adjustments  only. 
We  believe  any  automatic  adjustment  of  this 
sort  must  be  conservative  because  of  the 
highly  sensitive  nature  of  the  compensation 
involved." 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  with 
respect  to  the  back-bench  members  is  in 
keeping  with  the  report  from  the  select  com- 
mittee. However,  I  could  not  find  anywhere 
in  the  report— and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  government  House  leader  could  direct  me 
to  the  page  in  the  report— anything  which 
recommends   that   the   gap  between   cabinet 
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ministers  and  back-bench  members  be 
widened. 

I  was  unable  to  locate  that  part  in  the 
report,  but  perhaps  he  could.  If  I  under- 
stand the  workings  of  that  committee  prop- 
erly, the  idea  was  that  all  back-bench  mem- 
bers should  be  able  to  have  salaries  not 
greatly  disproportionate  to  those  members 
who  are  cabinet  ministers.  What  the  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  does  is  to  apply 
four  per  cent  to  the  cabinet  indemnity  as 
well  as  to  the  back-bench  members'  in- 
demnity, unless  I'm  mistaken.  Perhaps  I  am, 
in  which  case  I  would  defer  to  the  govern- 
ment House  leader. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  next  bill  does  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Bill  191. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  member  that  we  are  dealing  now 
with  Bill  192  only.  Bill  191  deals  with  the 
executive  council. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  the  companion  bill?  All 
right.  Perhaps  in  the  interests  of  time,  since 
we  will  be  dealing  with  the  companion  bill 
as  well,  the  government  House  leader  might 
make  the  appropriate  remarks  so  that  we 
better  understand  the  salary  gap  which 
exists  and  which  I  understand  is  going  to 
widen  between  the  back-bench  members  and 
the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Cut  them. 

Mr.  Conway:  Long  live  the  back-benchers, 
eh?  This  is  going  to  make  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  a 
millionaire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  even  know  what 
I  get  paid. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  191,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Executive 
Council  Act. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  wonder  if  the  government 
House  leader  would  kindly  explain  the  situa- 
tion for  us  and  whether  or  not  we  are  now 
going  to  experience  a  wider  gap  between 
the  back-bench  members'  indemnity  and 
that  applied  to  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  think 
needs  to  be  made  in  this  is  that  the  four  per 
cent  is  being  applied  to  the  basic  cabinet 
post  salary.  The  remuneration  a  cabinet 
minister  gets,  that  is  a  full-fledged  cabinet 
minister  as  opposed  to  ministers  without 
portfolio    and    as    opposed    to   parliamentary 


assistants  who,  I  understand,  are  in  this  act 
even  though  they're  not  in  the  executive 
council— which  is  kind  of  interesting,  to  have 
a  clause  about  parliamentary  assistants  when 
they're  not  on  the  executive  council  and 
when  the  bill  is  entitled  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Executive  Council  Act- 
Mr.  McClellan:  What  about  the  Minister 
of  Labour's  salary? 

Mr.  Foulds:  —the  interesting  thing  is  that 
the  remuneration  a  cabinet  minister  gets  for 
his  full  portfolio  is  soon  going  to  outstrip 
that  of  his  salary  as  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly- 
Mr.  Van  Home:  It  makes  Sally  Rand  look 
like  a  piker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —if  the  government  keeps 
applying  the  percentage  increase  principle. 
Pretty  soon  it  will  exceed  that.  In  effect, 
what  we  should  understand  is  happening  in 
the  Legislature  tonight  is  that  the  cabinet 
members  are  getting  a  double  increase 
whereas  the  hard-slugging,  hard-working,  un- 
sung heroes  like  my  honourable  friend  from 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Hennessy)  are  only  getting 
a  one-stage  increase. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  My  heart  bleeds. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  something  the  section 
in  the  previous  act  we  just  passed,  section 
11  that  dealt  with  commission,  should  ad- 
dress itself  to.  However,  I'm  not  entirely  sure 
it  can  because  we  do  not  have  in  the  present 
act,  the  Executive  Council  Act,  a  reference 
to  the  commission  with  regard  to  the  salary 
cabinet  ministers  get  as  members  of  the 
executive  council.  I  think  those  points  cer- 
tainly need  to  be  clarified  by  the  government 
House  leader  for  the  assembly  at  large,  as 
well  as  for  any  of  the  public  that  may  or 
may  not  be  listening. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Come  on,  Mickey,  let's  hear 
from  you. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mickey,  you'll  want  to  stay 
on  the  select  committee  gravy  train. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
address  myself  by  way  of  summary  to  the 
points  that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  can't  be  merit  pay. 
[9:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
two  adjustments  that  precede  this  one  in  this 
legislation  were  across  the  board  and  there 
was  no  change  made  at  that  time  in  the 
responsibility  allowance  indemnity  as  far  as 
ministers  of  the  executive  council  were  con- 
cerned. In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
report  and  other  comments  made  at  that 
time,  the  honourable  member  will  recall  there 
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was  no  change  in  the  indemnity  for  members 
of  the  executive  council  for  some  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

When  we  discussed  the  adjustments  as  far 
as  these  two  bills  were  concerned,  it  was  felt 
there  was  some  entitlement  to  treat  all  in- 
demnities and  all  allowances  across  the  board 
with  this  four  per  cent  adjustment.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  quote  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  as  widening  any  gap, 
but  I  think  in  equity  I  am  sure  the  member 
for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  would  recognize 
there  are  additional  responsibilities  for  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council  and  there  has 
been  no  adjustment  in  these  amounts. 

I  really  can't  specify  the  number  of  years 
but  certainly  it  is  at  least  six  years.  In  other 
words,  this  is  the  first  adjustment  in  these 
indemnities  for  six  years.  I  don't  think  it  un- 
reasonable, after  six  years,  to  have  an  adjust- 
ment of  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Conway:  That  will  get  you  out  of  a 
friendly  tradition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  almost  think  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council  might  want  to 
organize  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  and 
maybe  one  of  you  would  give  us  some  sug- 
gestions on  this  particular  matter. 

If'  I  might  make  some  reference  to  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur,  I  think  he  raises  a 
very  technical  point  and  I  respect  that  point. 
It  certainly  was  the  intention  when  we  put 
this  together  that  all  matters  be  referred  to 
the  commission  on  election  finances.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  the  intention  and  will  be  the 
plan  to  refer  that  matter. 

He  will  recall  that  in  addition  to  that 
section  dealing  with  the  reference  to  the 
commission  on  election  finances,  there  were 
some  matters  which  we  will  want  to  refer  to 
that  commission  early,  in  order  that  they 
might  give  some  thought  to  other  responsi- 
bility allowances  which  are  not  addressed 
by  this  legislation.  It  is  our  plan  to  do  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  to  have 
some  discussion  about  that  in  the  House 
perhaps  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  House  leader  for  the  government  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  I  didn't  realize  the  added 
responsibilities  taken  on  by  members  of  the 
executive  council.  I  certainly  do  recognize 
those  added  responsibilities  and  realize  that 
some  of  the  members  even  live  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Would  you  state  your 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have,  thank  you  very  much. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 


House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Consideration    of    Bill    195,    An    Act    to 
amend  the  Municipal  Act. 
Section  1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  Swart:  On  section  2  we  welcome  the 
fact  that  municipalities  will  be  able  to  de- 
posit money  with  credit  unions  and  caisses 
populaires.  We  think  this  is  a  wise  move. 
It  has  been  asked  for  by  the  credit  unions 
and  the  caisses  populaires  and  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities  and   their   organizations. 

However,  there  is  a  real  limitation  with 
the  bill  we  have  before  us.  The  act  as  it 
now  exists,  with  regard  to  deposits  with 
banks,  is  very  broad  on  the  type  of  deposits. 
I  would  like  to  read  section  312(2)(iii)  which 
says:  "Where  a  municipality  has  moneys  not 
required  immediately  by  the  municipality, 
such  moneys  may  be  invested  in  term  de- 
posits, deposit  receipts,  deposit  notes,  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  acceptances  and  other 
similar  instruments  issued,  accepted,  guar- 
anteed or  endorsed  by  any  chartered  bank 
to  which  the  Bank  Act  applies." 

When  it  comes  to  credit  unions  under  the 
amendment  which  we  have  before  us  at  the 
present  time,  it  just  simply  states  that  mu- 
nicipalities may  deposit  with  the  credit 
unions  and  caisses  populaires  "term  deposits 
accepted  by  a  credit  union."  There  is  no 
other  type  of  deposit.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
parliamentary  assistant  could  tell  us  why 
it  is  limited  only  to  term  deposits  when  many 
credit  unions  do  have  other  forms  of  deposits 
that  a  municipality  might  like  to  use. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  answer  on  that  particular 
question  relates  to  the  kind  of  services  and 
the  kind  of  investment  documents  that  the 
caisses  populaires  and  the  credit  unions  offer. 
I  am  told  this  particular  description  covers 
the  kinds  of  instruments  that  are  available 
from  a  credit  union  and  caisse  populaire 
from  an  investment  point  of  view.  In  effect, 
they  don't  offer  all  of  the  various  other  in- 
struments that  are  offered  by  the  chartered 
banks. 

I  can  also  assure  the  House  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  in  its  wording  is  accept- 
able and  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  credit 
union  organization  is  concerned.  It  does 
cover  what  they  intended  covering. 

Mr.  Swart:  Just  a  word  further,  it  is  true, 
and  I  admitted  this  at  the  beginning,  that 
they  don't  have  the  broad  spectrum  of  kinds 
of  deposits.  They  do  have  kinds  of  deposits 
in  addition  to  this  that  municipalities  might 
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want  to  use.  I  would  think  it  should  be 
broader  to  encompass  those  other  types  of 
deposits.  It  does  limit  it  very  greatly  though 
they  may  not  want  to  use  it.  In  fact  these 
term  deposits,  as  you  likely  know,  are  usually 
for  a  fixed  period,  generally  a  minimum  of 
one  year  in  the  bylaws  of  most  credit  unions. 
This  might  limit  the  use  of  the  credit  unions 
as  there  are  other  types  of  deposits  which 
could  be  used. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Swart:  We  support  this  amendment 
whereby  historical  documents,  et  cetera,  can 
be  deposited  with  a  municipality  and  agree- 
ments entered  into.  I  just  wonder— and  per- 
haps the  parliamentary  assistant  could  tell 
me— why  we  make  it  a  section  24(a)  of  the 
act.  Section  24  actually  deals  with  a  matter 
of  mechanical  equipment  agreements  for  the 
use  of  mechanical  equipment  of  a  munic- 
ipality and  for  fixing  the  terms,  conditions 
and  rent  charges  thereof.  I  am  wondering 
why  it  isn't  put  in  the  first  section  where 
there  is  the  provision  for  agreements  in  the 
first  part  of  that  section  of  the  act.  It  just 
doesn't  seem  appropriate  to  have  it  fit  in 
in  that  particular  place. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Frankly,  I  don't  know  why  it 
is  in  that  particular  location.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  be  the  appropriate  location  within 
the  legislation.  The  legislative  counsel  has 
checked  out  the  validity  of  placing  it  there 
and  it  suits  the  purpose  that  we  are  in- 
tending. There  is  no  other  reason  than  that. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  there  was  a  ques- 
tion earlier  in  the  discussion  of  second  reading 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Epp)  on  this  particular  section. 
Maybe  I  can  answer  it  now  if  it's  appro- 
priate. It's  on  this  exact  section.  Basically,  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  no  doubt  muni- 
cipalities are  now  in  and  have  been  in  the 
historical  document  business.  I  think  it  is 
suspect,  in  fact,  whether  they  really  have  the 
authority  within  the  Municipal  Act,  not  really 
to  accept  documents,  but  if  they  made  it  a 
policy  to  go  out  and  try  to  attract  historical 
documents  possibly  with  compensation  in- 
volved in  some  instances.  This  gives  them  the 
authority  they  may  or  may  not  have  had 
before. 

They  definitely  did  not  have,  in  any  event, 
the  authority  to  enter  into  the  agreement  that 
would  keep  the  confidentiality  of  documents 
during  a  negotiated  period  of  time,  usually 
until  a  family  member  or  family  was  de- 
ceased. In  some  instances,  they  were  not  able 
to  accept  even  donations  of  documents  be- 


cause they  could  not  give  that  particular  com- 
mitment. Now,  they  are  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  want  to  thank  the  parliament- 
ary assistant  for  the  explanation.  I  was 
wondering  whether  or  not,  as  a  former  muni- 
cipal councillor  or  mayor,  we  had  been  guilty 
of  some  kind  of  offences  in  receiving  some  of 
these  documents  and  other  historical  arti- 
facts. Obviously,  we  are  going  to  support 
this. 

I  also  notice  that  in  section  61  the  munic- 
ipality has  an  opportunity,  which  is  under 
section  3,  of  closing  municipal  streets  under 
its  jurisdiction  for  social,  recreational,  com- 
munity and  athletic  purposes.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  good  move  by  the  government  express- 
ly to  give  permission  to  the  municipalities  be- 
cause of  the  current  trend  where  municipali- 
ties have  dances  and  so  forth  on  streets  and 
wish  to  close  them  for  an  evening  or  for  a 
longer  period. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Swart:  I  have  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 4(1). 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  we  could 
speak  on  any  one  of  those  amendments  under 
section  4.  This,  of  course,  deals  with  a  num- 
ber of  important  matters.  I  want  particularlv 
to  draw  your  attention  to  section  4(3)  whicn 
would  exempt  handicapped  people  from 
municipal  parking  bylaws,  where  under  the 
permit  system  the  municipality  could  give 
certain    permits    to    handicapped    people. 

Mr.  Swart:  On  a  point  of  order:  I  am 
wondering  if  we  shouldn't  be  dealing  with 
subsection  1  first,  where  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  honourable  member 
has  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  4(1). 

'Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Swart  moves  that  para- 
graph 62(a)  of  subsection  1  of  section  354 
of  the  act  as  set  out  in  section  4(1)  of  this 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing clause: 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  a  condominium 
corporation,  a  municipality  shall  negotiate 
with  the  condominium  corporation  for  the 
purpose  df  concluding  an  agreement  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph." 

Mr.  Swart:  Obviously,  this  would  fit  in  on 
page  three  after  clause  2,  just  before  sub- 
section 2.  Members  who  have  had  the  amend 
ment  will  notice  that  it  doesn't  go  all  the 
way  through  the  amendment  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  you.  We  have  consciously  made  a 
change  which   we   think   may  be   somewhat 
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more  acceptable  and  will  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  want  to  establish. 
[10:00] 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  makes  it 
permissible  for  a  municipality  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  condominium  corporation 
for  the  maintenance  of  water,  sewer  and 
roads,  both  the  clearing  of  the  snow  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads  themselves,  but  it's 
optional  on  the  municipality  whether  they 
want  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  feeling  generally,  cer- 
tainly among  the  members  in  this  party,  that 
it  is  a  peculiar  situation  with  condominiums, 
where  up  to  this  time  they  have  to  pay  for 
their  own  maintenance  of  the  normal  mu- 
nicipal services  such  as  roads,  water  and 
sewers  and  even  street  lights  and  a  great 
many  other  normal  municipal  services;  but 
they  have  to  pay  taxes  to  the  corporation  for 
those  services  for  other  people.  There  is  a 
form  of  double  taxation.  Our  amendment 
provides  that  a  municipality  must  negotiate 
with  the  condominium  corporation  if  they 
so  request,  relative  to  the  municipality  pro- 
viding those  services.  As  the  existing  amend- 
ments in  this  bill  provide,  they  would  nego- 
tiate the  degree  of  payment,  if  any,  that 
would  be  made  for  those  services. 

As  I  say,  there's  general  agreement  and 
even  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs (Mr.  Wells),  in  introducing  the  bill, 
mentioned  this  amendment  as  the  first  one 
and  stressed  its  importance.  Perhaps  I  should 
just  read  what  he  said.  He's  talking  about 
the  amendments  that  are  incorporated  in 
this  bill  and  says:  "One  is  an  amendment  to 
permit  the  municipalities  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  condominium  corporations  for  the 
provision  of  such  services  as  road  main- 
tenance, snow  clearing  and  the  maintenance 
of  sewer  and  water  pipe  on  condominium 
property.  Many  members  will  know  through 
personal  experience,  as  I  certainly  do,  of 
condominium  owners  who  have  encountered 
serious  problems  in  relation  to  those  services. 
This  amendment  should  help  alleviate  some 
problems  in  those  instances  where  an  agree- 
ment can  be  worked  out  between  a  munic- 
ipality   and    a    condominium    corporation." 

It's  perfectly  clear  from  that  sentence  that 
if  an  agreement  can't  be  worked  out,  those 
problems  aren't  going  to  be  solved.  We  want 
to  assure  by  our  amendment  that  they  must 
get  down  and  work  out  that  agreement. 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "Recognizing  that  con- 
dominium developments  are  in  fact  private 
property,  municipalities  will  be  given  the 
prerogative  of  determining  whether  or  not 
to  charge  a  fee  for  the  specific  services  pro- 
vided.'' We  are  quite  prepared  to  leave  those 


negotiations  with  regard  to  the  fee.  We're 
even  prepared  to  leave,  if  it's  found  neces- 
sary, the  enactment  of  any  regulations  which 
might  require  the  municipality  to  carry  fur- 
ther, if  the  municipality  didn't  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  the  condominium  owners. 
But  we  want  in  this  amendment  to  establish 
the  principle  that  the  municipality  must  nego- 
tiate with  the  condominium  owners. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  for  them  to  do  so.  Over  the  years, 
municipalities  have  had  the  authority,  if  they 
wished  to  use  it— by  site  agreements,  by 
zoning  bylaws— to  provide  that  these  condo- 
miniums be  built  in  a  fashion,  if  they're  go- 
ing to  build,  where  many  of  these  problems 
would  not  arise.  There  are  numbers  of  con- 
dominiums where  the  streets  are  too  narrow, 
where  it's  almost  impossible  to  provide  the 
services,  where  there  has  been  poor  construc- 
tion, where  the  condominium  owners  now  are 
faced  with  huge  costs  to  repair  streets  and 
other  services. 

The  municipalities  generally  have  taken— 
and  many  of  them  still  are  taking— a  "hands 
off"  attitude,  saying,  "this  is  a  private  devel- 
opment. We  may  have  a  site  plan  for  it  but 
we  don't  have  any  great  detail  on  that  site 
plan  to  protect  the  ultimate  owners."  Now 
these  people  have  found  themselves  with 
these  problems  spoken  about  by  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  Again,  we  just 
want  to  assure  that  negotiations  must  take 
place  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  solution  for  these 
condominium  owners,  leaving  the  terms  of 
reference,  at  least  at  this  time,  wide  open 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  those  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  My  colleague,  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold,  was  quite 
right  in  putting  forth  what  the  subsection 
does  in  the  bill.  It  simply  provides  the  munic- 
ipality with  the  option  of  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  a  condominium  corporation 
respecting  things  such  as  road  repairs,  snow 
removal  and  maintenance  of  sewer  and  water 
lines. 

This  was  a  problem  that  came  forth  firstly, 
I  suppose,  with  any  MPP  who  had  a  large 
number  of  condominium  corporations  in  his 
or  her  riding.  It  most  recently  came  forward 
in  the  Kealey  commission  hearings,  in  which 
corporation  after  corporation  and  group  after 
group  made  representation  as  to  the  prob- 
lems caused  in  this  area  by  the  lack  of  legis- 
lation. It  was  indeed  suggested  by  the  Kealey 
report  that  changes  to  the  Municipal  Act 
should  be  made.  It's  taken  a  long  time,  but 
the  change  itself  is  welcome. 

The  step  is  a  good  one  because  I  think  it 
begins  to  solve  the  problem  that's  been  called 
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double  taxation,  where  the  corporation  has 
paid  for  those  municipal  services  in  its  taxes 
but  ihas  not  received  them  from  the  munic- 
ipality. Therefore,  they've  had  to  go  out  at 
their  own  expense  and  pay  again  the  price 
for  those  services  and  have  them  done  by 
someone  else. 

The  condominium  owners,  however,  at  this 
time  need  not  more  empty  talk,  empty  rhe- 
toric or  empty  statutes,  but  action.  That  I 
think  is  where  the  bill,  as  put  forward  by  the 
minister,  falls  down  in  terms  of  securing  ac- 
tion for  those  problems.  Without  some  steps, 
such  as  that  suggested  by  my  colleague  in  his 
amendment,  the  bill  as  put  forward  may  well 
be  useless  to  condominium  corporations. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  is  it  will  compel  the  parties  to  sit 
down  at  the  table.  It's  obviously  not  possible, 
I  suspect  —  and  probably  not  a  good  idea  — 
to  compel  them  by  way  of  this  act  or  this 
kind  of  legislation  to  arrive  at  a  solution, 
but  it's  certainly  to  goodness  possible  to 
make  sure  they  sit  down  and  talk  about  it. 

I  found  that  by  and  large  municipalities 
are  fairly  reasonable  bodies  in  this  kind  of 
affair.  Condominium  corporations  are  cer- 
tainly reasonable  bodies.  I  would  suspect  if 
we  can  get  them  to  the  table,  we  can  prob- 
ably work  out  a  solution.  Without  the  amend- 
ment put  forward  by  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold,  there's  no  guarantee  we're 
even  going  to  get  them  to  the  table.  It's  quite 
certain  that  if  they  don't  talk  about  it,  they're 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

While  I'm  on  my  feet  I  would  ask  the 
minister,  through  his  parliamentary  assistant, 
whether  or  not  they  find  this  amendment 
acceptable.  Whether  or  not  it  carries  in  the 
assembly,  I  would  hope  the  minister  would 
keep  an  eye  on  this  situation  and  carefully 
monitor  it. 

It  may  be  there  will  only  be  a  handful 
of  municipalities  that  won't  live  up  to  the 
spirit  embodied  in  this  act.  If  that  is  so, 
I'd  hope  you  would  inform  the  House  about 
it.  Then  the  members  of  the  assembly  who 
are  concerned  about  this  issue— as  are  many 
—would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  sure 
there  is  some  action  on  this  problem  and  it's 
not  simply  an  empty  statute  which  will  never 
affect  the  serious  problems. 

Condominium  unit  owners  have  been 
through  an  awful  lot  in  the  past  10  years. 
They've  been  through  an  awful  lot  of  prob- 
lems because  of  the  inaction  of  that  govern- 
ment across  the  way.  The  government  has  a 
really  poor  record  on  condominium  affairs. 

You've  taken  a  step  recently  by  bringing 
in  the  new  Condominium  Act.  You've  revised 


it  and  that's  helpful.  It  does  not  go  nearly 
far  enough,  but  it  goes  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

You  have  another  opportunity  now  to  do 
something  else  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
condominium  market.  I  hope  you  accept 
wholeheartedly  and  adopt  the  amendment  put 
forward  by  my  colleague  from  Welland- 
Thorold.  But  at  least,  please  keep  a  very 
close  eye  on  it;  report  back  to  us  if  you're 
having  trouble  with  some  municipalities  so 
that  members  can  use  their  influence  to  see 
condominium  owners  get  some  action  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister,  in 
his  notes  on  the  amendment  to  the  act,  states 
that  the  amendment  should  help  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  where  an  agreement 
can  be  worked  out.  I  think  the  condominium 
owners  have  suffered  from  double  taxation 
long  enough.  They  want  municipalities  to 
understand  they  are  prepared  to  negotiate, 
they  have  been  double-taxed  and  they  no 
longer  want  to  have  that  kind  of  double 
taxation. 

In  my  riding  there  are  a  number  of  people 
as  myself  who  have  sold  our  detached  or 
semi-detached  homes  and  have  bought  con- 
dominiums because  it  meets  our  lifestyle  or, 
in  the  case  of  older  people,  because  they 
can  no  longer  keep  up  the  kind  of  mainte- 
nance requirements  that  are  on  single  family 
homes.  They  suddenly  find  they're  paying 
more  tax  on  their  condominium  townhouses 
than  they  had  been  on  their  detached  or 
semi-detached  homes.  They  find  that  very 
difficult  to  understand,  because  on  top  of 
that  they  have  high  maintenance  costs  that 
also  pay  for  services  other  people  receive  out 
of  general  taxation. 

Some  condominium  owners  have  been  able 
to  negotiate  with  municipalities  but  the  fact 
is  many  others  haven't.  The  most-frequently- 
heard  complaint  before  the  Kealey  commis- 
sion was  the  problem  that  condominiums 
have  been  doubly  taxed  and  that  this  govern- 
ment has  been  insensitive  to  that.  Munic- 
ipalities have  a  certain  responsibility  in  this 
regard.  I  would  refer  the  minister  to  recom- 
mendation 24  of  the  Kealey  commission 
which  points  out  part  of  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  more  than  just  a  monetary  one. 
Recommendation  24  points  out  that  "munic- 
ipalities must  exercise  greater  development 
control  over  private  condominium  roads  and 
give  consideration  to  the  problem  of  waste 
collection  at  the  design  stage." 

The  fact  is  this  ministry  and  municipalities 
have  often  been  negligent  in  the  planning 
stages  in  allowing  condominium  develop- 
ments to  come  in  which  clearly  don't  come 
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up  to  the  standards  which  will  allow  them 
to  get  equipment  and  other  kinds  of  services 
in,  even  if  they  do  reach  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment in  principle  that  the  municipalities 
should  be  providing  that  service. 

So  we  have  a  kind  of  circular  argument 
where  a  municipality  will  say:  "Fine,  but 
your  condominium,  your  roads,  your  sewers, 
your  garbage  areas,  don't  come  up  to  the 
standards  we  need  to  provide  that  service." 
But  the  fact  is  the  municipality  and  its 
planning  department  sat  back  and  allowed 
the  architects  to  design  them— and  to  have 
the  condominiums  approved  in  the  first 
place. 

I  find  that  kind  of  argument  unacceptable. 
It  seems  to  me  the  municipality  has  the 
responsibility  to  deliver  the  service.  They 
had  the  responsibility  at  the  planning  stage 
and  at  the  approval  stage  of  that  develop- 
ment to  see  the  condominium  was  built  to 
the  kinds  of  specifications  that  were  accept- 
able and  where  reasonable  equipment  and  so 
forth  could  get  in. 

Certain  municipalities  may  find  that  diffi- 
cult to  accept:  that  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility. But  the  fact  remains  even  the  Kealey 
commission  recommends  that  in  the  future 
the  municipalities  must  deal  with  that  plan- 
ning problem.  Surely,  then,  that's  an  ad- 
mission the  municipalities  have  not  dealt 
with  it  adequately  in  the  past. 

The  motion  basically  agrees  with  the 
original  motion  by  the  minister,  but  it  goes 
further.  It  says:  "You  have  more  than  his 
permission  to  negotiate.  You  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  negotiate."  Surely,  under  the  regula- 
tions as  they're  developed  and  under  the 
experience  the  ministry  will  have  with  this, 
and  after  the  monitoring  process  our  col- 
leagues have  been  talking  about,  the  ministry 
can  develop  regulations  that  can  facilitate 
this  kind  of  negotiation.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  members  to  accept  the  amendment. 
[10:15] 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
looking  at  the  amendment.  It  says:  "Upon  the 
request  of  the  condominium  corporation  a 
municipality  shall  negotiate  with  the  con- 
dominium corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  the  agreement  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph."  The  intent  of  the  bill  in  section 
4  is  described  as:  "The  proposed  paragraph 
62(a)  permits  the  municipality  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  a  condominium  corporation 
for  the  provision  of  such  services  as  road 
maintenance,  snow  clearing  and  sewer  and 
water  pipe  maintenance  on  the  condominium 
property." 

I  suggest,  by  looking  at  the  bill  itself  under 
section  4,  this  is  going  to  be  hard  to  interpret 


or  even  enforce.  If  you  look  at  a  highrise 
condominium  and  the  services  that  have  to 
be  provided  there,  and  I  am  thinking  in  par- 
ticular of  the  water  system,  I  interpret  the 
act  to  mean  that  you  are  going  to  have  to 
maintain  a  special  pump. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  under  the 
Ontario  Building  Code  they  have  to  have  a 
certain  size  of  pump  to  maintain  a  certain 
pressure  of  water  from  one  level  to  another 
level  in  a  highrise  apartment.  I  suggest  that 
if  you  are  going  to  have  fire  protection  within 
that  building,  it  means  you  have  to  have  90 
pounds  pressure  at  the  10th  floor.  If  some- 
thing should  go  wrong  with  that  pumping 
system,  it  means  the  municipality  must  main- 
tain it,  if  they  are  in  agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  No,  no.  What  on  earth 
are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Just  read  that  and  you  see. 
It  says  "repairing  sewer  pipes  and  water 
pipes  installed  on  the  condominium  property." 
And  that  is  installed  on  it. 

In  another  area,  it  mentions  that  they  have 
to  look  after  the  roadway  going  into  the  con- 
dominium property.  If  you  look  at  some  of 
the  buildings  around  Toronto  where  you  have 
underground  parking,  that  is  going  to  be 
difficult  for  a  municipality  to  maintain  if 
they  get  into  an  agreement.  I  suggest  that 
perhaps  in  new  condominiums  the  act  could 
apply,  but  if  you  are  going  back  to  something 
older,  then  I  think  you  are  going  to  run  into 
difficulties  trying  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

Under  the  amendment  put  forward  by  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold,  it  means  they 
shall  negotiate,  and  I  just  don't  like  the  word 
"shall"  negotiate,  when  the  other  says  it  may 
permit  them  to  go  forward  with  an  agree- 
ment. I  suggest  you  are  going  to  open  a  door 
that  is  going  to  cause  many  problems  with 
municipalities  that  are  not  better  equipped 
with  some  of  the  local  services  going  into  the 
condominiums.  I  can  think  of  some  highrise 
apartments  built  on  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
that  sometimes  have  cost  the  municipality 
quite  a  bit  to  put  in  an  extra-large  water 
service,  a  main,  to  that  particular  building. 
And  you  are  going  to  ask  the  municipality 
now  to  share  further  in  the  cost  of  almost  all 
the  water  services  within  that  building,  be- 
cause it  certainly  says  water  pipes  within  a 
building. 

I  think  the  pumping  system  required  in 
these  highrise  apartments  could  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  municipality.  I  don't 
think  they  have  qualified  personnel  even  to 
maintain  that.  I  bring  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  parliamentary  assistant. 
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Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks 
of  the  member  for  Erie  lead  me  to  think  that, 
as  befits  the  area  he  represents,  he  certainly 
understands  water  pumps,  but  I  don't  think 
he  understands  much  about  condominiums. 

The  services  referred  to  in  this  bill,  and 
indeed  in  the  amendment  in  terms  of  nego- 
tiation, are  services  normally  provided  by  a 
municipality.  Those  are  pretty  easy  to  define 
in  working  terms.  We  are  talking  about 
access  roads,  which  in  a  normal  subdivision 
would  be  roads  which  a  municipality  would 
ordinarily  maintain,  and  water  piping  that  a 
municipality  would  ordinarily  maintain.  One 
can  easily  define  those  services  which  a  muni- 
cipality would  ordinarily  provide  to  a  de- 
velopment whidh,  however,  in  a  condominium 
development,  are  paid  for  by  the  condomi- 
nium owners  through  their  assessment,  their 
condominium  fee  paid  monthly  towards  the 
upkeep  of  the  so-called  common  elements. 

This  amendment  that  we  lhave  before  us 
moves  the  Municipal  Aot  one  step  further 
on  from  what  is  actually  the  case  now.  It  is 
now  possible  for  municipalities  to  conclude 
agreements  with  condominium  corporations. 
There  has  never  been  anything  to  prevent 
them.  However,  many  municipalities  have 
hidden  behind  the  false  claim  that  they  didn't 
have  the  power.  Any  municipality  which  has 
wished  to  exercise  that  power  has  done  so 
in  Ontario  and  there  has  been  no  hindrance 
at  all  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  a 
municipality.  However,  many  have  not  wished 
to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  would  become  liable  to 
sharing  costs  which  they  preferred  not  to  take 
on,  even  though  they  had  a  moral  respon- 
sibility, in  my  view,  to  do  exactly  that. 

We  already  have  the  situation  where  they 
have  the  power  now.  The  bill  before  us  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  current  situation 
except  to  put  it  down  on  paper.  What  we 
are  suggesting  is  that  the  bill  should  take  it 
one  step  forward  and  at  least  say  to  the 
municipalities:  "Where  a  condominium 
corporation  approaches  you  and  asks  for 
negotiations  under  this  section  of  t!he  Muni- 
cipal Act,  municipalities  have  an  obligation 
to  respond.  They  have  an  obligation  to  sit 
down  and  begin  the  process  of  negotiation." 

There  is  no  way  we  can  legislate  what  the 
outcome  of  that  negotiation  will  be.  We  may 
in  the  future  wish  to  provide  a  legislative 
framework  for  review,  for  arbitration,  if  tihe 
need  arises  although  I  hope  it  would  not.  I 
feel  if  we  can  take  the  step  forward  that  we 
require  municipalities  to  respond,  to  sit  down, 
to  negotiate,  then  each  set  of  negotiations 
with  each  condominium  corporation  can  have 
its  own  set  of  parameters.  Each  condominium 


corporation  is  physically  and  probably  finan- 
cially in  a  different  situation. 

We  think  this  would  be  a  step  forward.  We 
think  that  to  require  the  municipalities  at 
least  to  make  a  commitment  to  negotiate 
would  provide,  through  this  amendment  to 
the  Municipal  Act,  that  accompanying  legis- 
lation to  Bill  103  whidh  would  help  ameliorate 
the  difficulties  being  suffered  by  condomin- 
ium unit  owners  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  problems  have  been  grave.  Double 
taxation  has  existed,  does  exist.  There  is  no- 
thing in  this  bill  as  it  now  sits  before  us  that 
moves  the  whole  situation  forward  one  step. 
We  are  asking  that  the  government  and  the 
official  opposition  be  willing  to  join  with  us 
in  taking  that  new  step  forward  that  will 
offer  some  hope  to  condominium  owners,  that 
municipalities  will  begin  to  respond  to  the 
unfairness  under  which  condominium  owners 
have  suffered. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  guess  111  have  to  speak  to 
the  comments  of  the  member  for  Erie.  I  fail 
to  understand  what  his  problem  is.  I  fail  to 
understand  what  the  Liberals'  problems  have 
been  on  the  condominium  bill  and  in  con- 
stantly opposing  everything  condominium 
owners  have  asked  for.  Once  again  then,  I 
fail  to  understand  what  that  particular  mem- 
ber's problem  is. 

Surely  the  kinds  of  things  he  has  brought 
up  are  red  herrings.  The  condominiums  that 
have  successfully  negotiated  with  munici- 
palities have  not  run  into  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems he  has  discussed,  and  I  would  hope  that 
some  member  in  his  caucus  would  at  least 
explain  the  amendment  to  Ihim  and  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
he's  against  the  whole  section  in  the  bill,  not 
just  our  amendment  to  it.  I'd  certainly  like 
to  understand  what  reasoning  or  proof  he  has 
that  any  of  those  things  are  in  any  way 
factual.  Why  do  the  Liberals  continue  to  be 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  condominium 
owners  in  this  province? 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wasn't  going  to 
get  into  this  but  I  must  refute  the  comments 
that  the  previous  member  made. 

The  Liberal  Party  is  not  opposed  to  con- 
dominium owners.  I  think  the  member  from 
whatever  riding  he  is  from— Etobicoke— 
doesn't  know  what  the  devil  he  is  speaking 
about.  If  he  wants  us  to  oppose  the  bloody 
amendment,  he  had  better  keep  on  talking 
the  way  he  is. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  there  is  one  member 
of  the  House  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  in  regard  to  condominiums,  it  is  the 
member  for  Etobicoke.  Get  serious. 
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Mr.  O'Neil:  Careful  now,  Mike,  don't  get 
upset. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  appreciate  not  all  members 
of  the  assembly  will  have  direct  knowledge 
of  or  a  working  relationship  with  condomin- 
iums. They  may  not  have  that  experience. 
Many  of  the  Liberal  members  don't  have 
condominium  developments  in  their  ridings 
and  are  not  particularly  informed  on  the 
situation. 

This  is  an  important  amendment,  and  it  is 
something  which  was  neglected  in  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  Condominium  Act.  It  is 
something  which  is  a  serious  problem.  For 
the  member  for  Erie,  if  the  member  for  Erie 
is  listening  to  my  remarks,  it  very  simply 
comes  down  to  a  matter  of  double  taxation. 
That  is  really  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Conway:  Throw  the  tea  in  the  harbour. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  services  are  supplied  by 
the  municipality,  and  in  some  cases,  the  same 
services  are  being  paid  for  by  condominium 
owners.  In  some  instances,  municipalities  may 
have  negotiated  a  way  around  that  to  allevi- 
ate the  double  taxation  problem,  but  in  other 
cases  they  haven't. 

The  amendment  you  have  before  you  helps 
to  ensure  that  that  case  of  double  taxation 
will  be  dealt  with.  It  just  won't  be  left  to 
chance.  When  the  condominium  association 
requests  it,  then  the  municipality  must  sit 
down  and  negotiate  the  taxation  problem. 
Either  it  will  be  cared  for  by  way  of  the 
condominium  contract  for  services,  or  it  will 
be  dealt  with  by  the  municipalities.  That  will 
be  done  by  one  or  the  other,  but  it  won't  be 
a  double  taxation  problem.  That  is  why  the 
amendment  is  in  front  of  you. 

If  it  is  of  assistance  to  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers, I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  quite 
willing  to  have  a  vote  on  the  matter  on  an- 
other occasion.  We  are  approaching  the 
adjournment  hour  but  we  could  deal  with  this 
perhaps  tomorrow  or  whenever  else  the  mat- 
ter is  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  I  suspect  from  the  government's  side 
it  is  an  oversight  that  it  wasn't  included. 

In  the  interim,  if  we  are  not  to  conclude 
the  business  this  evening,  the  parliamentary 
assistant  may  wish  to  consult  with  both  the 
critic  from  the  New  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Liberal  critic  with  an  eye  to  bringing  in 
an  amendment  to  which  we  would  all  agree. 

I  would  hope  the  government  realizes 
the  problem,  and  while  it  may  have  not  at- 
tended to  it  in  this  bill,  could  simply  accept 
an  amendment  which  solves  the  problem.  I 
would  just,  lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  invite  any 
member  of  tftie  Liberal  caucus  who  isn't 
familiar  with   the   condominium   situation   to 


sit  down  after  the  adjournment  with  myself 
and  my  other  colleagues  to  discuss  the  im- 
portance of  this  particular  amendment.  Per- 
haps then  we  could  carry  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  There  is  an  offer  for  you. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  very  condescending 
of  you. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  seeing  there  are 
only  about  two  minutes  to  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment, I  would  just  like  to  cover  a  few 
of  the  points  and  leave  the  committee  aware 
of  our  position  on  what  we  are  going  to  be 
doing  in  this  proposed  amendment. 

There  is  no  doubt,  based  on  the  number 
of  speakers  who  have  spoken  on  the  amend- 
ment, there  is  a  lot  of  interest  and  a  lot  of 
concern  on  the  particular  question.  The 
honourable  member  for  Carleton  East  sug- 
gested all  the  amendment  is  doing  is  making 
sure  the  people  talk.  I  would  suggest  she 
read  again  the  actual  amendment.  That  is 
not  what  it  says.  It  said  they  shall  talk  but 
it  also  says  that  in  effect,  come  what  may, 
they  must  conclude  an  agreement  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph.  I  think  there  is  a  rather 
subtle  difference. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Read  it. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  am  reading  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Read  it  into  the  record. 
Read  it  aloud. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  member  wants  me  to  read 
the  whole  thing.  "Upon  the  request  of  a 
condominium  corporation  a  municipality  shall 
negotiate  with  the  condominium  corpora- 
tion .  .  .".  That's  fine,  yes,  but  then  it  carries 
on:  ".  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  an 
agreement  referred  to  in  this  paragraph." 
[10:30] 

Mr.  Swart:  "For  the  purpose  of  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Ashe:  ".  .  .  concluding  an  agreement." 
Well,  that  doesn't  say  they  just  get  them 
down  to  sit  and  talk. 

Mr.  Swart:  All  findings  are  for  the  purpose 
of. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  says  you  must  finalize  an 
agreement. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  there's  no 
doubt  there's  a  lot  of  interest  in  this.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  think  it's  fair 
to  say  that  during  consideration  of  tihis  part 
of  the  legislation  and  in  fact  all  parts  of  the 
legislation,  we  did  confer  as  we  always  do  with 
municipalities  through  their  representative  as- 
sociations. This  is  a  drastic  change  from  what 
we  did  discuss  with  them  as  late  as  last  week 
at  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison  Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  How  many  condo- 
minium corporations  did  you  talk  to? 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  government  is  prepared  to 
take  the  amendment  under  advisement  and 
look  at  it  tonight  and  tomorrow.  In  effect 
what  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  at 
this  time  I  am  not  saying  yes  and  I  am  not 
saying  no.  We  will  seriously  look  at  it  and  get 


back  to  the  committee  tomorrow  afternoon 
when  I  understand  we  will  be  carrying  on  the 
debate  on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:32  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  9:01  a.m. 

Prayers. 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  CONSUMER 
AND  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  honourable  min- 
ister have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Not  so  much  a  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  few  remarks.  As  you 
know,  this  is  the  first  occasion  I  have  had  to 
present  the  estimates  of  this  ministry.  While 
the  ministry  is  one  of  the  more  visible  min- 
istries of  government  by  the  nature  of  its 
operation,  its  scope  and  the  particular  subjects 
it  does  deal  with,  none  the  less  there  are 
some  very  significant  new  thrusts  by  the  min- 
istry that  probably  have  not  had  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  say  this 
morning  is  that  we  are  launching  a  program 
designed  to  help  low-income  consumers  cope 
in  today's  economic  conditions.  Rising  prices 
and  ripoffs  are  a  big  problem  for  these  peo- 
ple; it's  a  big  problem  for  everyone  but  it's 
much  bigger  for  them  because  of  the  limita- 
tions upon  their  income.  They  often  don't 
know  enough  about  their  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities to  fend  for  themselves. 

Consumer  education  today  is  simply  not 
reaching  people  who  need  it  most.  But  we're 
not  creating  a  new  arm  of  government  with 
this;  instead,  we're  looking  at  ways  to  plug 
consumer  education  into  existing  community 
services.  I  think  this  is  the  role  in  the  future. 
Without  community  participation  and  com- 
munity support  for  these  programs  they  tend 
to  become  isolated,  tJiey  tend  to  become  ex- 
pensive and  they  tend  not  to  really  reach 
the  people  they  were   intended  for. 

Starting  in  April,  we'll  be  running  the  first 
project,  which  will  be  in  Cornwall.  Cornwall 
was  chosen  because  of  its  high  unemployment 
rate,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  a  significantly 
high  percentage  of  the  population  is  on 
social  assistance. 

First  we'll  determine  which  df  the  orga- 
nizations already  dealing  with  low-income  con- 
sumers can  work  with  us  to  provide  more 
consumer    advice    through    their    counselling 
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services.  For  example,  social  workers,  public 
health  nurses  and  credit  counsellors  may  in- 
clude consumer  education  in  their  normal 
dealings  with  clients.  Our  own  consumer  in- 
formation centre  will  provide  basic  informa- 
tion on  money  management  and  consumer 
law,  as  well  as  books,  films  and  other  resource 
materials,  and  we'll  have  a  staff  on  hand  to 
provide  advice  and  guidance. 

The  Cornwall  project,  which  is  budgeted 
to  cost  $12,000  including  staff  and  information 
resources,  will  provide  a  prototype  for  con- 
sumer education  in  low-income  families  across 
the  province. 

We  have  to  move  into  this  area.  It  is  an 
area  of  significant  importance  today  because 
of  a  number  of  factors,  particularly  the  fact 
that  ours  is  an  aging  society  where  more  of 
the  population  will  be  on  fixed  income.  This 
type  of  approach,  through  the  community,  is 
really  the  consumer  protection  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  past  the  emphasis,  and  rightfully 
so,  has  been  on  legislation.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  diffi- 
culty with  legislation  is  that  it  reacts  to  a 
situation  that  has  occurred.  Legislation  sel- 
dom anticipates  problems,  nor  does  it  really 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  community;  yet 
it  is  the  community  that  really  understands 
the  local  problems,  it  is  the  community  that 
is  more  than  willing  to  play  a  role  every  time 
it  is  asked. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  growth  of  big 
government  is  that  for  a  long  time  govern- 
ment, regardless  of  where  it  was  and  regard- 
less of  its  politics,  tended  to  look  upon  the 
community  as  something  that  could  be  used 
occasionally  but  certainly  wasn't  an  integral 
part  of  the  operation. 

As  I  said  when  I  was  sworn  in  to  head 
this  ministry,  one  of  the  thrusts  I  want  to 
make  is  to  take  the  ministry  out  into  the  com- 
munity because  the  community  can  be  doing 
much  of  the  frontline  work.  The  tendency  is 
to  look  at  it  in  terms  of  cost— it's  not  going 
to  cost  as  much  if  the  community  is  doing  it. 
The  cost  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  what  is  going  on  is  in 
the  community  and  the  community  is  aware 
of  it,  the  community  generally  has  a  response 
to  it  or  some  ideas  as  to  how  it  can  be 
treated  locally. 
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It's  been  my  experience,  in  a  previous  min- 
istry, that  if  you  go  to  the  public  and  ask 
them  to  join  you  in  a  new  initiative,  they  are 
more  than  pleased  to  do  so  and  the  results 
speak  for  themselves  when  the  community 
gives  its  support. 

Mr.  Conway:  So  we've  noticed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No  matter  how  viable  or 
how  successful  legislation  or  a  policy  pro- 
gram or  a  developmental  program  can  be, 
without  community  support  it  is  going  to  die. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  first  provincial  fire  code. 
The  advisory  report  on  what  should  be  done 
will  be  printed  in  totality  in  the  Ontario 
Gazette  of  January  13.  The  reason  for  that 
is  we  want  the  widest  possible  public  com- 
ment, not  just  from  people  who  specialize  in 
the  building  field  or  in  the  fire  field,  but  in- 
deed by  the  public. 

The  new  building  code  takes  care  of  the 
fire  question  in  new  buildings,  but  what  do 
we  do  with  the  older  buildings?  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  very  quick  turnover  or  de- 
mise of  older  buildings  in  this  country,  the 
traditional  approach  has  been  that  you  grand- 
father the  older  building,  because  pretty  soon 
it  will  be  out  of  existence  and  will  be  bull- 
dozed anyway.  In  the  light  of  changing  con- 
ditions, where  more  and  more  older  build- 
ings are  being  converted  and  where  more  and 
more  older  buildings  that  don't  need  much 
rehabilitation  are  going  to  be  in  place  for 
some  period  of  time,  if  we  are  to  come  to 
grips  realistically  with  the  very  important 
question  of  firefighting,  fire  safety  and,  above 
all,  fire  prevention,  we  have  to  look  at  exist- 
ing or  older  buildings. 

To  that  end,  the  fire  code  advisory  com- 
mittee was  established  in  November  1976 
to  draft  an  Ontario  fire  code  for  public  com- 
ment by  the  end  of  1978.  They  have  fulfilled 
their  mandate.  That  will  be  out  there.  We 
want  the  municipalities  to  comment;  in  par- 
ticular, we  want  the  comments  of  smaller 
municipalities,  because  a  fire  code  that  is 
applicable  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  may  have 
enormous  repercussions  for  older  buildings 
in  smaller  communities  and  vice  versa.  We 
want  a  very  flexible  fire  code  that  will  meet 
more  than  adequately  the  needs  of  the  local 
community,  the  needs  particularly  of  northern 
Ontario  where  it  is  a  different  type  of  prob- 
lem than  it  is  here,  and  the  needs  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  volunteer  fire  department 
that  is  some  distance  away  from  the  scene 
compared  to  the  full  firefighting  and  fire  pre- 
vention resources  that  you  have  in  major 
centres  like  Metropolitan  Toronto. 


One  of  the  interesting  things  is  that  the 
committee's  draft  code — and  that's  the  one 
that  is  going  to  be  published — was  developed 
to  be  consistent  with  the  national  fire  code. 
I  think  there  is  an  onus  upon  government 
these  days  not  to  duplicate;  so  it  will  be 
consistent  with  the  national  fire  code  and  with 
the  Ontario  Building  Code  for  new  buildings. 
As  rapidly  as  the  input  can  be  achieved,  I 
hope  this  consolidation  of  63  separate  pro- 
vincial acts  concerning  firefighting,  fire  pre- 
vention and  fire  safety  can  be  brought  into  a 
single,  easy-to-understand  code  that  will  be 
relatively  easy  to  apply  and  to  enforce  across 
the  province. 

There  is  another  matter  of  which  I  think 
the  ministry  should  be  extremely  proud;  so, 
too,  should  the  members.  I  can  recall,  I  think 
it  was  almost  two  years  ago,  the  many  nights 
spent  in  committee  and  in  this  Legislature 
concerning  the  Credit  Union  Act.  One  of  the 
things  that  came  out  of  that  act  was  the 
Ontario  Share  and  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. About  a  week  ago,  I  tabled  the 
report  of  OSDIC.  Those  who  read  that  re- 
port will  agree  that  it  is  an  excellent  testi- 
monial to  the  spirit  of  government  deregula- 
tion, because  it  adds  to  the  growing  list  of 
industries — and  certainly  the  financial  indus- 
try is  an  industry — that  are  able  to  regulate 
their  own  affairs  without  putting  an  in- 
ordinate drain  on  the  public  purse. 

OSDIC  became  operational  just  about  a 
year  ago  under  the  provisions  of  the  Credit 
Union  Act.  The  corporation  was  established 
to  create  protection  for  depositors.  The  banks 
and  the  trust  companies  had  deposit  insur- 
ance; there  was  a  concern  in  the  credit  union 
movement,  not  because  of  anything  that  was 
going  wrong  but  as  to  how  you  keep  your 
customer  when  the  customer  says:  "If  I  have 
my  deposit  in  the  chartered  bank  in  the  loan 
company,  it  is  insured.  What  do  you  have?" 
The  Ontario  Credit  Union  League  did  have  a 
contingency  fund  but,  with  inflation  and  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  movement,  it  was 
considered  within  the  movement  that  putting 
it  on  a  more  rational  insurance  basis  might 
be  very  beneficial. 

[9:15] 

The  corporation  was  not  only  established 
to  provide  financial  protection  but  if  there 
were  a  troubled  credit  union,  perhaps  a 
troubled  independent  credit  union  that  really 
couldn't  apply  to  either  the  credit  union 
league  or  the  caisse  populaire,  who  was  then 
going  to  provide  an  orderly  disposition  there? 
Of  course,  this  is  OSDIC. 

Of  course,  this  protection  is  provided  by  a 
fund  capitalized  by  an  assessment  of  one  per 
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cent  of  share  capital  for  eadh  member.  At  the 
start  the  fund  stood  at  $25  million;  by  this 
year  it  will  be  up  to  $32  million.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  and  significant  form  of  con- 
sumer protection  that  isn't  costing  the  con- 
sumer, or  isn't  costing  government,  a  great 
amount  of  money  to  provide.  The  examina- 
tion of  OSDIC  activities  came  at  a  time  when 
their  organizational  phase  was  just  ending, 
but  none  the  less  it  had  been  necessary  for 
the  staff  to  exercise  judgement  and  take  initia- 
tive in  many  situations  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act.  The  superintendent  of 
insurance  reports— remember  he  is  the  objec- 
tive judge  in  that  office— that  this  has  been 
done  in  a  capable  and  a  positive  manner. 

Their  management  has  proven  aggressive 
in  anticipating  and  resolving  problems.  This 
has  resulted  in  enhancing  the  competitive 
position  of  the  credit  union  movement  and 
the  protection  of  participating  consumers. 

One  final  matter:  I  really  think  when  a 
minister  talks  about  his  ministry  there  is  an 
obligation,  not  just  to  the  members  but  to  the 
taxpayers,  to  show  where  we  are  going.  First 
of  all,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  distribute  these 
to  the  members  because  I  want  them  to 
participate  in  this  as  well.  We  have  gone  the 
route  of  free  enterprise;  we  are  just  the  same 
as  General  Motors  now.  We  have  asked  our 
employees  and  we  are  prepared  to  reward 
them  up  to  $500  for  very  positive  suggestions 
that  will  lead  to  increased  productivity. 

I  realize  this  is  old  hat  in  industry.  Industry 
has  had  its  suggestion  boxes  and  various 
awards  programs,  particularly  in  very  com- 
petitive industries,  for  a  great  many  years.  It 
is  unheard  of  in  government.  We  are  going 
this  route. 

The  reason  I  want  the  members  to  know 
about  it  is  that  they  certainly  deal  with  our 
ministry  and  their  constituents  deal  with  our 
ministry.  While  I  suppose,  the  same  as  police 
officers,  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  reward,  if 
there  is  a  positive  suggestion  from  a  con- 
stituent that  leads  to  better  efficiency,  econ- 
omy and  improved  operations  or  service,  it 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  don't  want  to  set  up  this  particular  pace 
before  Christmastime,  because  I  know  you 
will  be  busy,  but  shortly  after  the  new  year, 
when  you  return  to  your  endeavours  invigo- 
rated, refreshed  and  looking  forward  to  par- 
ing the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  we 
want  to  provide  you  with  these.  We  hope,  on 
a  very  serious  note,  if  you  do  have  sugges- 
tions you  will  participate.  I  think  tthis  might 
indeed  be  very  motivational  for  the  public 
service  to  know  that  you,  as  users  of  their 
services,  or  through  you  the  public  as  users 
of  their  services,  are  interested  in  improving 


the  service  and  in  cutting  costs.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  extremely  motivational  thing. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  will  recommend  job  fulfil- 
ment by  competition,  Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  you  want  to  lhave  a  com- 
petition I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do:  next 
time  we  are  going  to  have  a  land  registrar's 
one,  I  am  going  to  put  you  on  the  com- 
mittee and  well  call  in  all  the  people  who 
are  eligible  for  the  commission. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Now  I  tell  you,  the  one 
thing  I  won't  do  is  pay  you  for  it,  because  you 
will  wind  up  in  public  accounts  just  the  way 
somebody  else  did  getting  a  lot  of  money  for 
doing  nothing,  because  nobody  will  be  able 
to  show  up. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  is  that?  Do  you  want  to 
run  that  through  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  should  come 
in  on  time.  I  remember  when  he  used  to  be 
here  at  5:30. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sorry,  teacher;  but  I  will 
stay  late,  how's  that? 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  just  got  the  cows  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  He  has  never  been  the 
same  since  he  sold  the  herd. 

Mr.  Ruston:  There's  something  about  that. 
It's  kind  of  soothing. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  wonder  why  the  beef 
prices  are  where  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  on  a  final  note,  in 
terms  of  the  taxpayer  in  a  more  direct  way, 
I  think  it  is  very  incumbent  upon  this 
ministry  to  set  an  example  in  terms  of  budget 
restraints,  and  in  terms  of  efficiency  and 
so  forth. 

As  I  said  at  the  very  beginning,  because 
of  the  scope  of  the  ministry  it  does  indeed 
affect  almost  everyone's  life  one  way  or  the 
other  on  a  daily  basis,  either  in  terms  of 
regulatory  protection,  information,  education, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth;  we  actually  serve  more 
than  340,000  businesses.  We  have  conducted 
a  survey.  It  shows  that  more  than  six 
million  people  are  directly  affected,  almost 
daily  or  weekly,  by  our  operations.  We  have 
geographically  dispersed  operations  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  province,  we 
have  the  land  registry,  technical  standards 
and  so  on— 70  pieces  of  legislation  altogether. 

Our  commitment  is  to  absorb  cost  in- 
creases in  1978-79.  The  ministry  this  year 
is  absorbing  cost  increases  due  to  inflation 
and  growth  in  workload  volume.  Inflation 
in  recent  years  has  been  in  excess  of  six  per 
cent  and  workload  growth  averages  between 
five  to  eight  per  cent  a  year.  To  illustrate 
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what  this  means:  a  six  per  cent  inflation  on 
non-salary  items  represents  an  increase  of 
approximately  $1  million  annually.  A  one 
per  cent  productivity  improvement  in  our  min- 
istry translates  into  approximately  $600,000 
in  non-statutory  expenditures. 

Just  to  absorb  that  six  per  cent  every  year 
we  need  a  two  per  cent  improvement  in 
productivity,  and  we  are  doing  it.  We  are 
committed  to  holding  the  line  in  1979-80  as 
well.  That  means  absorbing  a  forecast  of 
approximately  $5  million  in  non-controllable 
increases  through  productivity  improvement 
and  service  level  adjustments.  Our  workload 
increases  alone  are  expected  to  represent 
approximately  80  man-years  or  more  than  $3 
million,  yet  we  will  not  ask  Management 
Board  for  additional  manpower  operating 
dollars  for  1979-80. 

We  are  committed  to  constraints  of  $1 
million  absorbed  in  1978-79  and  another  $1 
million  in  1979-80.  This  is  over  and  above 
normal  cost  increases.  We  intend  to  have 
better  resource  utilization  through  better 
management,  such  as  much  more  business- 
like administration  through  an  improved 
management  structure,  improved  resource 
planning  and  allocation  process,  greater  ac- 
countability, resource  control.  We  started  to 
examine  and  forecast  longer  range  resource 
needs  over  three  years  and  to  draft  three- 
year  expenditure  forecasts  rather  than  the 
traditional  much  shorter  forecasts.  Also,  cost 
recovery  guidelines  are  now  being  used 
internally  and  self-funding  alternatives  are 
being  examined  automatically  when  we  are 
looVing  at  new  policy  moves  and  so  forth. 

It  is  not  quite  the  stuff  that  headlines  are 
made  of  but  it  is  the  stuff  that  leaves  more 
money  in  the  taxpayer's  pocket.  By  the  same 
token,  it  also  allows  the  head  office  of  the 
ministry  to  allocate  more  resources  to 
priority  areas  without  having  to  go  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Like  Correctional  Services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes.  Correctional  Services 
is  an  example  for  the  entire  world— even  the 
American  states.  On  that  note  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  didn't  realize  there 
would  be  as  many  people  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  a  great  send-off. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  very  difficult,  of 
course,  to  come  to  grips  with  a  ministry  of 
this  size  in  something  around  three  and 
a  half  hours. 

Mr.  Conway:  And  a  new  minister. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes,  that's  true  too,  we 
have  a  new  minister  in  this  portfolio.  Cer- 


tainly, I  think  that  the  activities  of  the 
ministry  have  never  had  a  higher  profile.  The 
25  hours  we  expected  to  have  to  discuss  the 
great  variety  of  interests  and  activities  con- 
tained in  these  estimates  has  now  shrunk 
to  about  four  hours.  The  end  result  is  that 
we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  some 
$300,000  a  minute.  Whether  I  talk  quickly 
or  not,  I  am  sure  the  time  is  still  going  to 
pass  and,  eventually,  the  money  will,  of 
course,  be  voted  for  everything  covered  in 
the  minister's  comments. 

While  this  ministry  has  only  a  few  hours 
before  us  this  morning,  we  have,  in  fact, 
seen  a  great  amount  of  legislation  over  this 
past  year.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest  that  prob- 
ably the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  has  had  more  legislative 
time  than  any  other  ministry  in  the  province. 

We  have  completely  reworked  the  Secur- 
ities Act  and  its  two  companion  pieces  of 
legislation.  We  have  had  a  new  Condominium 
Act,  which  has  now  finally  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  after  public  hearings.  We 
have  the  Residential  Tenancies  Act  which 
had  developed  from  the  report  of  the  general 
government  committee  after  its  hearings  in 
the  spring  and  which  will  now  be  continued 
with  further  hearings  on  clause  by  clause 
dealing  with  what  is  now  bill  163.  In  addi- 
tion, eight  or  nine  other  acts  have  been 
amended,  and  we  have  had  before  us  as  of 
yesterday  the  new  statute  to  deal  with  pyra- 
midic  sales. 

There  is,  as  I  say,  a  great  volume  of 
legislation  which  has  appeared  before  us  in 
the  House,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of 
activities  on  which  I  am  sure  many  members 
will  have  questions.  I  think  one  thing  we 
should  do  is  ensure  that  the  ministry  does 
come  before  us  early  in  the  next  session  so 
that  whether  we  are  in  the  House  or  in 
committee,  probably  in  committee,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  full  review 
of  all  of  the  activities. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  minister  will  probably 
be  Attorney  General  by  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  a  lawyer  yet. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Don't  let  that  stop  you;  we  can 
soon  fix  that  by  legislation  through  one  of 
those  fine  bills  you  are  famous  for. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  can  pass  another  bill 
which  would  at  least  grant  that  status  from 
time  to  time. 

We  have  in  this  ministry,  as  I  have  said, 
such  a  great  variety  of  items.  We  deal  with 
everything  from  rent  review  to  the  pension 
commission.  We  are  involved  with  the  securi- 
ties commission,  the  operation  of  insurance, 
and   indeed   everything   from   waitresses   and 
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their  elevation  problems  to  elevators  and  the 
waiting  problems,  which  we  all  have. 

In  any  event,  we  are  going  to  be  going 
through  the  votes  and  there  are  going  to  be 
questions  which  I  am  sure  a  great  number 
of  members  will  want  to  ask.  As  a  result,  I 
am  not  going  to  take  any  further  time  in 
opening  comments. 

I  do  congratulate  the  minister  for  the 
activity  and  for  the  quality  of  the  staff  which 
his  ministry  has.  I  have  had  some  involve- 
ment in  recent  years  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  company  law  and  the 
involvement  there,  for  example,  with  Murray 
Thompson  and  the  members  of  his  staff  has 
been  certainly  a  most  worthwhile  one.  In 
meeting  with  various  other  members  of  the 
minister's  staff  through  sessions  on  the  rent 
review  legislation  and  the  condominium  legis- 
lation, I  have  again  been  impressed  with  the 
quality  and  dedication  of  the  people  who 
serve  in  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations. 

We  will  be  having  the  opportunity,  as  the 
minister  knows,  to  go  through  all  of  the 
branches  in  detail  early  in  the  next  session.  I 
think  that  the  time  would  be  better  spent 
this  morning  allowing  questions  on  particular 
matters  to  be  placed  by  a  greater  variety  of 
the  members  so  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  covering  as  many  particular  points  of  inter- 
est as  may  be  possible. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Unlike  my  colleague 
from  Kitchener,  rather  than  using  my  time 
to  ask  questions,  I  will  use  most  of  my  time 
on  my  lead-off.  As  a  result  of  the  govern- 
ment's calling  back  the  assembly  so  late  in 
the  fall  and  the  change  of  Ministers  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  in  mid- 
October  of  this  session,  we  do  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  with  something  under  four  hours 
to  consider  the  estimates  of  this  ministry  as 
opposed  to  the  20  hours  which  was  originally 
agreed  upon.  Frankly,  I  have  to  agree  with 
the  member  for  Kitchener  that  it's  just  not 
possible  to  deal  with  all  the  aspects  of  this 
rather  complex  and  far-flung  ministry  in  such 
a  brief  period  of  time.  If  I  might,  I  think  I 
would  concentrate  my  contribution  solely  on 
what  I  view  to  be  the  most  important  element 
of  the  ministry,  which  is  the  element  of  con- 
sumer protection. 

On  this  issue,  the  ministry's  record  has 
been  abysmal.  The  fault  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  ministry  staff,  who  are  by  and  large  a 
group  of  men  and  women  I  find  to  be  im- 
mensely skillful  and  capable.  It  is  the  fault  of 
a  government  that  has  shown  itself  clearly 
to  be  fundamentally  disinterested  in  effec- 
tively   protecting    consumers'    rights    in    this 


province,  a  government  most  willing  to  talk 
about  consumer  protection,  but  a  govern- 
ment unwilling  to  act 

[9:30] 

The  previous  minister  spoke  eloquently 
about  protecting  consumers  and  failed  to  take 
action  in  most  of  the  cases  that  were  brought 
to  his  attention.  The  current  minister  is  differ- 
ent. The  current  minister  speaks  loudly  of 
protecting  consumers  but  fails  to  act  or  fails 
in  his  acting. 

The  issue  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  I  think  in  (this  case  it  is  fair  to  charac- 
terize the  government's  role  as  one  of  all 
talk,  no  action.  That  is  not  a  view  I  alone 
hold,  nor  is  it  a  view  shared  only  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  New  Democratic  Party.  It 
is  a  view  shared  by  the  consumers  of  Ontario. 

Earlier  this  year,  just  a  few  months  ago, 
the  ministry  published  a  rather  interesting 
document  called  Ontario  Consumer  Issues.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  members  of  the 
assembly  have  had  a  chance  yet  to  read  that 
document,  but  I  recommend  it  highly.  It 
makes  rather  interesting  reading  on  the  prob- 
lems and  concerns  of  consumers  in  Ontario. 
The  document  is  in  essence  a  survey  that  was 
conducted  sometime  earlier  this  year,  with 
the  results.  I  would  like  to  share  a  few  of 
the  facts  and  figures  that  appear  in  that 
document  published  by  the  ministry. 

"Consumers  believe  that  business  cares 
more  about  consumer  needs  than  does  gov- 
ernment." What  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
consumers  say  that.  "About  two-thirds  of 
consumers  believe  that  government  favours 
business  more  than  it  does  consumers."  That 
is  both  true  and  sad,  and  is  something  that 
an  NDP  government  will  change  when  it 
comes  to  power. 

•"Only  one  per  cent  of  consumers  in  the 
province  would  turn  to  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment for  information  and  assistance  on  a 
major  purchase  decision."  It  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  note  that  four  times  that  many 
consumers  would  go  to  the  local  library  for 
information. 

Consumers  were  asked  where  they  were 
taking  their  complaints.  Of  the  nearly  1,000 
people  interviewed,  not  one  single  consumer 
even  mentioned  the  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations.  Indeed,  to  read 
the  results  of  the  survey  it  is  clear  that  con- 
sumers believe  they  can  have  a  better  hear- 
ing and  get  more  useful  service  from  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  editor  of  their  local  news- 
paper. 

The  issue  of  consumer  protection  is  a  cru- 
cial one  in  the  province,  and  certainly  in  the 
area   I   represent,   Hamilton  Centre.   Earlier 
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this  spring  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  my 
constituents  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
list  what  they  believe  to  be  the  five  most 
important  issues  in  Ontario  today.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  an  a  riding  like  Hamilton  Centre 
at  this  time  the  top  issue  would  be  unem- 
ployment. But  the  second  most  frequent  re- 
sponse, quite  interestingly  enough,  was  con- 
sumer protection,  and  that  went  well  ahead 
of  issues  such  as  inflation  and  national  unity 
and  half  a  dozen  others. 

I  also  asked  my  constituents  if  they  thought 
the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  is  adequately — underline  adequately 
— protecting  consumers.  Of  those  who  replied 
19.4  per  cent  were  undecided;  15.8  per  cent 
of  those  who  replied  said  yes;  and  a  resound- 
ing 64.8  per  cent  of  those  people  who  re- 
plied said  no,  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  was  not  even  doing  an 
adequate  job  of  protecting  consumers. 

The  incredible  lack  of  consumer  confidence 
in  this  government  and  this  ministry  is  not 
particularly  hard  to  understand,  Mr.Chairman. 
It  is  a  question  of  results  and  the  record 
quite  frankly  is  appalling.  Last  year  the 
ministry  handled  over  17,000  complaints,  and 
was  able  to  obtain  how  many  convictions? 
— 179.  What  a  batting  average.  Anyone  with 
that  record  would  be  thrown  out  of  any 
other  league  but  this. 

I  know  that  on  occasion  this  government  has 
exhibited  a  flair  for  bungling  and  ineptitude, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  with  this  ministry 
and  that  is  not  the  case  with  that  particular 
problem.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  only  by 
purposely  trying  could  anyone  obtain  such  a 
bad  record. 

I  understand,  and  I  will  be  qu  te  frank 
about  it,  that  many  of  the  problems  the 
minister  is  struggling  with  now  were  not 
problems  of  his  own  making  but  problems 
he  inherited  from  his  predecessor,  his  pre- 
decessor's predecessor  and  so  on. 

One  example  of  that  is  the  current  Ontario- 
Quebec  auto  insurance  nightmare  we  are  all 
involved  in.  That  was  another  case  of  an- 
other minister  counting  his  chickens  before 
they  were  hatched.  Members  of  the  assembly 
will  recall  that  on  March  1  of  this  year  the 
province  of  Quebec  brought  in  a  new  no-fault 
insurance  scheme.  It  became  impossible  for 
Ontarians  and  other  non-Quebec  residents  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  scheme  and  that, 
therefore,  made  it  quite  difficult  and  danger- 
ous for  people  from  outside  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  to  be  driving  about  in  that  prov- 
ince. 

The  then  minister  quite  appropriately  went 
down  and  met  with  his  counterpart  in  the 
Quebec  government,  Honourable  Lise  Payette. 


He  came  back  and  on  July  11,  in  a  news 
release  from  the  ministry,  quite  appropriately 
entitled  "Grossman  Secures  Equal  Treatment 
for  Ontario  Drivers,"  he  announced  that  he 
'had,  "reached  an  agreement  with  Madame 
Lise  Payette  whereby  Ontario  residents  driv- 
ing in  Quebec  would  be  given  the  same  rights 
as  Quebec  drivers  to  participate  in  the  Quebec 
no-fault  insurance  plan." 

While  that  is  a  direct  quote  from  the 
minister's  press  release,  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  an  accurate  statement.  I  think  perhaps 
the  agreement  is  more  accurately  reflected  in 
another  document.  That  document  is  one 
that  recently  came  into  my  hands.  It  is  a 
memo  dated  August  2,  1978.  It  is  a  confi- 
dential memo  from  Mr.  Grossman  to  mem- 
bers of  the  PC  caucus  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  TTiat's  one  of  the  real 
classified  ones  of  all  time.  I  wondered  how 
you  were  developing  the  talent.  Now  I  know. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  How  many  copies  do 
you  have?  Did  you  send  me  the  copy,  Frank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  wouldn't  send  you  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  charac- 
terized the  agreement  with  Madame  Payette 
in  a  slightly  different  fashion.  I  quote  from 
that  document:  "I  secured  from  Mme  Payette 
an  agreement  in  principle  that  Ontario  resi- 
dents would  be  compensated  on  the  same 
basis  as  Quebec  residents."  Those  are  two 
different  agreements  that  are  talked  about: 
one  is  the  agreement  that  is  suggested  to  have 
taken  place  publicly,  and  a  second  different 
kind  of  agreement  that  is  told  to  the  members 
of  the  PC  caucus. 

According  to  the  July  12  press  release  from 
the  minister,  "the  two  ministers  agreed  to 
have  their  senior  ministry  officials  meet  im- 
mediately to  draft  the  necessary  agreement 
to  implement  our  decision.  It  should  come 
into  effect  within  two  or  three  weeks." 

The  internal  party  communique  adds  an- 
other dimension  to  the  publicly-revealed  fol- 
lowup  meetings.  The  memo  to  the  members 
of  the  PC  caucus  characterizes  them  in  this 
fashion:  "It  was  agreed  that  the  officials  of 
the  regie  and  my  ministry  would  work  to- 
gether to  have  Ontario-based  insurers  agree 
to  reimburse  the  regie,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  the  new  Quebec  plan  as  altered  by  my 
discussion  with  Mme  Payette  will  save  these 
insurers  money."  That  is  a  much  different  set 
of  continuing  talks  than  the  continuing  talks 
outlined  in  the  minister's  press  release. 

Finally,  there  are  two  elements  of  that 
memo  to  the  PC  caucus  which,  frankly,  dis- 
turb me.  They  cause  me  some  concern.  The 
two  matters  are  that  the  industry  seems  to 
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have  been  lobbying— not  terribly  effectively, 
I  suppose,  in  terms  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment—for a  somewhat  different  approach  to 
the  problems  presented  by  Ontarians  driving 
in  Quebec.  The  second  is  that  the  former 
minister  makes  reference  to  some  element  of 
political  motivation,  and  some  element  of 
political  risk  involved  in  the  ministry's  posi- 
tion. Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what 
that  means. 

Perhaps  I  could  read  the  three  relevant 
paragraphs  of  the  memo  into  the  record  and 
the  other  members  would  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

"The  automobile  insurance  industry,  clearly 
recognizing  its  involvement  in  the  various 
provinces  and  states  surrounding  Quebec, 
made  an  alternative  proposal  directly  to  the 
Quebec  government  which  they  hoped  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  jurisdictions.  The  effect 
of  their  proposal  was  that  the  industry  would 
undertake  to  pay  the  amounts  of  the  Quebec 
benefits  in  respect  of  death  or  injury  of  all 
non-residents  of  Quebec  in  accidents  in  that 
province,  if  at  the  same  time  the  Quebec 
government  agreed  to  make  such  payments 
to  all  Quebec  residents  without  recourse 
against  such  at-fault  nonresident  drivers. 
The  industry  proposal  may  have  required  the 
Ontario  insurance  contract  to  be  amended, 
notwithstanding  that  there  was  a  precedent 
for  recognizing  the  higher  Quebec  benefits 
in  this  way. 

"A  specific  amendment  would  be  likely  to 
call  into  question  the  equity  of  the  Ontario 
contract  being  specifically  adjusted  to  pro- 
vide higher  no-fault  benefits  in  Quebec  than 
it  would  in  Ontario.  Further,  as  the  industry 
proposal  would  have  relieved  Quebec  of 
making  any  direct  payments  to  Ontario  resi- 
dents, injured  or  killed  in  that  province,  it 
is  likely  that  the  arrangement  would  be 
viewed  by  the  public  as  being  biased  in 
favour  of  Quebec. 

"For  this  reason  I  found  the  proposal  to 
be  politically  unacceptable.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  agreement  with  Madame  Payette 
to  have  Quebec  make  payments  to  residents 
and  nonresidents  without  discrimination  and 
without  regard  to  fault,  ensures  that  Ontario 
residents  will  get  the  same,  and  in  some 
cases  higher  benefits  than  they  would  have 
under  the  industry  proposal,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  would  have  avoided  the  political 
risks  which  I  felt  we  would  be  taking  had  I 
agreed  with  the  industry  alternative." 

About  four  weeks  ago,  there  were  reports 
in  the  press  on  the  breakdown  of  whatever 
agreement  the  press  was  privy  to.  There 
was  talk  of  Quebec  having  reneged  on  a 
deal    or  misinterpreted   the   agreement.    But 


the  current  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  was  quoted  as  saying  he 
was  totally  mystified  about  the  Quebec  re- 
versal. The  minister  also  went  on  to  suggest 
that  the  problem  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Do  you  mind  telling  me 
where  it's  from? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That  quotation  "totally 
mystified"?  In  an  article,  I  believe,  on  Novem- 
ber 18  by  one  Eric  Dowd. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No  it  isn't. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Is  the  minister  sug- 
gesting he  was  misquoted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  would  like  to  see  it.  At 
your  leisure,  you  can  send  me  the  article. 
It  doesn't  matter  now. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Is  that  not  the  minis- 
ter's position?  Did  he  not  say  he  was  totally 
mystified? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  would  like  to  see  the 
article.  If  you  don't  even  know  where  it 
came  from  then  I'll  have  to  go  and  find  it 
myself. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  evening  Ottawa 
Journal,  November  15,  1978,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Quebec  Breaking  Off  Auto  In- 
surance Deal,"  by  Eric  Dowd  of  the  Journal's 
Toronto  bureau,  in  the  second  to  last  para- 
graph it  reads  as  follows:  "He"— the  minister 
—"said  he  is  'totally  mystified  about  the  re- 
versal/ but  he  believes  it  is  'a  result  of 
misinterpretation  at  a  lower  level'." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Oh  well,  that's  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  originally  suggested. 
Thank  you  for  reading  it  to  me  in  context. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  was  just  going  to 
read  you  that  line  also.  You  were  totally 
mystified  though? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  was  talking  in  a 
different  context.  You  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order;  would  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Centre  continue. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Yes,  now  that  that  is 
quite  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  continue. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  the  minis- 
ter said  he'd  be  willing  to  go  down  to 
Quebec  and  straighten  this  matter  out.  That's 
fine,  and  I'm  sure  we're  all  going  to  be 
quite  happy  when  the  problem  is  solved. 
We  all  would  like  to  see  the  problem  solved; 
perhaps  the  minister  will  inform  us  during 
the  estimates  debate  as  to  what  the  status 
is  now. 

But  that  is  not  what  I'm  really  concerned 
about  today.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to 
exactly  what  deal  was  made  between  the 
former  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations    for   Ontario    (Mr.    Grossman)    and 
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his  counterpart  in  Quebec.  Was  it  the  deal 
suggested  in  the  minister's  press  release;  or 
was  it  some  different  kind  of  deal  as 
conjured  up  by  the  minister's  memo  to 
members  of  his  caucus? 

[9:45] 

It  may  well  be  possible,  contrary  to  press 
reports,  that  jhe  province  of  Quebec  is  not 
to  blame  for  any  of  the  delay  or  any  of  the 
worries  of  its  staff  having  misinterpreted 
agreements  and  so  on.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  idea  for  the  current  minister  to  table 
a  copy  of  the  original  agreement  so  we  might 
all  see  what  deal  was  made  and  where  the 
bottleneck  was  in  those  months  since  July 
in  finding  some  resolution  to  this  problem.  I 
would  also  like  very  much  for  the  minister 
to  table  a  copy  of  the  industry  proposals  so 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  less  sub- 
jective analysis  of  the  political  acceptability 
of  that  particular  proposal. 

The  matter  I  just  referenced  is,  as  I  said 
earlier,  a  case  of  another  minister  at  another 
time  counting  his  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched.  The  deal  didn't  go  through.  I  talked 
earlier  about  just  talk  and  no  action  being 
something  of  a  hallmark  of  that  minister  in  his 
brief  life.  The  current  minister  went  out  of  his 
way  upon  his  appointment  to  this  ministry  to 
show  us  what  the  ministry  can  do  in  the  way 
of  being  all  talk  and  no  action.  That  issue, 
as  I  am  sure  all  members  will  recall,  occurred 
within  minutes  of  the  minister  being  sworn 
in  when  he  was  off  and  running  about  top- 
less waitresses  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  quotes  from  the  newspapers  of  October 
18,  19,  and  20  read  as  follows— I  just  have  a 
brief  survey  and  I  can  find  the  particular 
newspaper  if  the  minister  is  interested:  "My 
advice  to  the  girls  is  to  get  their  clothes  on, 
and  I  mean  above  the  waist  too.  There  will 
be  no  more  topless.  I  want  clothes.  There  is 
no  more  topless,  there's  nothing.  I  want 
clothes  on  the  girls.  On  Monday  I  want  to 
crack  down." 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  kind  of  poetry,  modern 
poetry. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  There  weren't  very 
many  people  who  disagreed  with  you  at  the 
time.  It  was  a  question  of  fundamental  human 
dignity  that  nobody  in  this  province,  be  they 
male  or  female,  should  have  to  strip  to  get 
a  job  as  a  waitress  or  as  a  waiter.  I  think 
there  was  very  little  disagreement  with  you 
and  people  would  have  applauded  action  on 
your  part. 

Unfortunately,  they  didn't  get  it.  I  could 
be  wrong.  There  may  have  been  some  other 
reason  or  some  other  motivation  for  what  you 
said,  but  through  all  the  noise  that's  what  I 


got  as  being  the  guts  of  it.  I'm  sure  you 
would  correct  me  if  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You're  never  wrong. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Within  a  day,  specula- 
tion had  begun  about  just  how  you  were 
going  to  accomplish  this  worthy  goal;  fair 
enough.  By  Monday,  October  23,  the  min- 
ister, quite  frankly,  had  managed  to  become 
totally  carried  away  with  himself.  In  regard 
to  his  earlier  statements  he  said:  "I  don't 
need  anything  to  enforce  it.  There  will  be  no 
new  legislation.  There  will  be  no  new 
regulation." 

Of  the  liquor  board  he  said,  in  response 
to  comments:  "I  certainly  hope  they  read  or 
hear  what  I  am  saying  today."  Of  the  licensed 
establishments  in  the  province,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  say:  "God  help  them  if  they  don't 
carry  out  what  they  promised." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  taken  out  of  con- 
text. It  referred  to  minors  and  quite  a  few 
others.  You  are  utterly  incapable  of  quoting 
anything  in  context. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Later  that  day  the 
minister  was  seen  running  around  the  hall- 
ways at  Queen's  Park,  waving  around  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act  and  flashing  to  anyone 
who  would  be  interested  in  seeing  it  the 
precise  reference  to  section  10(1)— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  worked. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —of  the  Liquor  Li- 
cence Act  with  which  he  was  somehow  going 
to  threaten  these  operators  in  order  to  put 
clothes  back  on  their  waitresses.  That  didn't 
work,  either. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  will  support  you,  Frank; 
we  will  make  you  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  then 
said  he  would  have  these  owners  of  the 
premises  cover  up  their  topless  waitresses  or 
he'd  have  them  hauled  before  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario.  Further  conditions 
were  going  to  be  attached.  There  was  talk 
and  talk   and  talk  and  talk,   and  no  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  know,  they  are  going 
to  think  I  paid  you  to  do  this,  honestly.  No- 
body's ever  going  to  believe  this. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  There  was  no  action 
from  this  ministry.  It  seemed  to  go  on  end- 
lessly. Day  after  day,  the  minister  was  in 
the  paper  with  some  other  bizarre  statement 
about  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  there 
was  no  follow-up  on  doing  anything.  Finally, 
the  government  shirked  its  responsibility  total- 
ly and  passed  it  on  to  the  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  put  the  onus  on 
the    municipalities.    There    was    an   effective 
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solution  right  from  the  first  day.  That's  the 
one  put  forward  by  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East  in  his  private  member's 
bill.  That  was  a  real  and  sensible  solution. 
There  didn't  have  to  be  a  lot  of  talk,  there 
could  have  been  immediate  action.  That's  the 
kind  of  bill  that  could  have  passed  in  this 
House  very  quickly. 

The  issue  remains  before  us.  The  question 
is,  as  I  said  earlier,  one  of  fundamental 
human  dignity.  I  can't  help  but  in  some  way 
resent  the  side  show  the  minister  managed 
to  create. 

Hon.   Mr.   Drea:    You   created  most  of  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  managed 
to  create  it  all  by  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  were  waving  your  ad. 
Then  you  were  coming  over  and  giving  me  a 
private  message. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What's  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  and  your  side  were 
waving  your  ad  out  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
and  then  coming  over  and  giving  me  a  private 
message. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Does  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Centre  have  anything  further? 

Mrs  M.  N.  Davison:  I'm  afraid  I  do. 
Frankly,  I  can't  object  too  strenuously  to  the 
minister  looking  silly.  I  suppose  politically  I 
should  be  able  to  extract  some  good  feelings 
from  that. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  are  past  that  stage. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  should  be  pleased 
about  it,  but  you  see  his  antics  managed  to 
turn  the  (issue  into  a  joke  and  that  was 
wrong.  I  certainly  would  suggest  to  the  min- 
ister that  is  not  an  exercise  he  should  repeat 
in  the  future.  That's  not  the  way  you  go 
about  protecting  consumers  or  anybody  else 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  topless  issue  served  to  hide  another 
promise  or  another  commitment  made  that 
same  day  by  the  minister.  This  was  in  terms 
of  consumer  protection,  and  was  a  much 
more  significant  commitment.  He  committed 
himself  to  beefing  up  the  investigative  capa- 
cities of  his  ministry;  and  quite  rightly  so, 
that  was  something  which  was  in  need  of 
doing,  that's  a  promise  I  would  like  to  see 
the  minister  keep. 

That  same  day  I  wrote  to  him  and  con- 
gratulated him.  I'm  sure  the  minister  will 
recall  receiving  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  never  got  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Sure  you  got  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  didn't.  I  wouldn't  say 
that  if  I  had. 


Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  wrote  you  the  same 
day.  It  was  in  the  letter  I  wrote  you  about 
condominiums  and  the  commitments  of  the 
former  minister  before  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  no. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It's  no  doubt  buried 
in  your  office  somewhere.  I'll  make  sure  you 
get  another  copy  of  the  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  for  my  scrapbook; 
especially  the  congratulations  letter. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That's  right.  It  was 
the  same  day  I  wrote  to  you  and  congratu- 
lated you  in  that  regard,  assumed  at  the  time 
what  the  minister  meant  by  beefing  up  was 
a  synonym  for  increase,  make  greater.  Am  I 
right  so  far?  Yes.  However,  yesterday  when 
my  office  contacted  your  ministry  to  measure 
your  performance  in  this  regard,  the  per- 
formance was  not  particularly  spectacular. 

The  personnel  people  in  your  ministry  said 
since  October  19  there  had  been  only  two 
changes  made  in  terms  of  direction.  One  was 
the  result  of  consolidation  and  a  person  mov- 
ing to  the  business  practices  enforcement  and 
investigating  branch.  The  second  change  was 
the  pooling  of  a  group  of  12  people  dealing 
with  inspection   and  complaint  handling. 

I  also  understand  that  between  October  19 
and  December  13  your  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  staff  has  increased 
by  37  and  decreased  by  26.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  know  how  many  of  those  11 
people  were  hired  on  as  investigators.  I'd 
like  you  to  be  able  to  tell  me  you've  created 
one  or  two  or  10  or  20  new  investigative 
jobs  at  the  ministry. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  as  I  said 
earlier  it  is  hardly  a  spectacular  way  to  start 
keeping  that  commitment,  that  promise  to 
increase  the  investigative  capacities  of  the 
ministry.  I  would  suggest  that  the  minister  go 
about  increasing  the  investigative  capacity 
by  the  simple  expediency  of  hiring  some  more 
investigators.  I  think  that  would  be  a  useful 
thing  for  the  minister  to  do. 

The  minister  announced  on  October  24 
that  the  certificate  of  Bestline  Products  of 
Canada  Limited  would  be  lifted.  He  took  that 
action  for  good  reasons.  I'm  sure  he  was 
involved  in  some  of  the  cases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Oh  he  wasn't  involved 
in  some  of  the  cases?  Many  members  of  the 
assembly  were,  and  I  know  of  some  members 
on  the  government  side  of  the  House  who 
were  involved  in  cases  where  that  company 
had  ripped  off  constituents. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  ministry 
at   least   as   complaints   from   MPPs   for  the 
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past  several  years.  It  was  good  to  see  the 
ministry  take  action  to  do  something  about 
that  company.  However,  the  ministry  seems 
to  have  run  into  some  roadblocks  before  the 
commercial  registration  appeal  tribunal.  It 
was  originally  suggested  that  action  be  taken 
in  the  early  part  of  November. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  December. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  There  were  later  re- 
ports that  it  would  start  on  December  7. 
If  I'm  not  mistaken,  the  hearing  is  now  post- 
poned until  sometime  in  the  middle  of 
February,  subject,  I  suppose,  to  further  de- 
lays. Unfortunately,  the  initiative  has  been 
temporarily  lost  in  that  regard. 

The  minister  announced,  though,  in  the 
second  week  of  November— I  believe  Novem- 
ber 8,  possibly  November  7— that  he  would 
be  moving  to  revoke  the  Pyramidic  Sales  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea.  Same  day,  October  24. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It  wasn't  reported  until 
much  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  member  for 
Kitchener  referred  to  some  possible  action 
in  this  regard.  We're  now  at  the  last  part  of 
our  session  with  the  important  occupational 
health  and  safety  bill  coming  up  almost  im- 
mediately I  would  hope.  I  don't  think  the 
Bestline  issue  is  a  matter  of  controversy  in 
terms  of  what  actions  the  minister  will  be 
taking.  I  don't  intend  to  participate  in  the 
debate.  My  party  will  support  the  minister's 
position.  I  think  the  time  would  be  better 
spent  on  Bill  70. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity,  during  my 
contribution  to  the  estimates  debate,  to  make 
a  couple  of  remarks  and  observations.  They 
really  are  in  the  form  of  notice  of  questions. 
If  one  of  your  staff  can  make  note  of  these 
concerns,  you  could  respond  to  them  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill  to  revoke  the  Pyramidic 
Sales  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Do  you  want  it  responded 
to  then  or  do  you  want  it  responded  to  now? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  you  can  do  it  now 

that's  fine,  but  if  you  would  like  the  time 
between  now  and  the  debate  on  the  Pyramidic 
Sales  Act  to  check  out  the  facts  or  the  an- 
swers, that's  fine  also. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  Bestline 
ever  managed  to  get  registered  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  with  its  absolutely  horrid 
record  in  the  United  States  of  America?  Can 
you  also  tell  me  how  Bestline  ever  managed 
to  get  registered  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
under  this  act  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
company  by  the  name  of  Golden  Canada 
Products  Limited?  In  November  of  1972  that 


company  was  raided  by  the  Metro  fraud 
squad.  Fifty  people  were  charged,  35  people 
were  arrested;  there  were  a  large  number  of 
convictions.  There  are  still  outstanding  war- 
rants against  certain  people  involved  in  that 
shambles. 

Almost  overnight,  Bestline  came  in  with 
the  same  people,  to  the  same  address  in  To- 
ronto, with  the  same  line  of  products;  in  fact 
the  same  company.  With  a  record  such  as 
those  people  brought  from  Golden  Canada 
Products  Limited,  why  on  earth  were  they 
allowed  to  operate  under  the  name  of  Best- 
line  Ltd.,  a  different  name  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing? 
[10:00] 

The  other  question  I  have  is  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  corporations  filing  information 
with  your  ministry.  There  was  a  period,  I 
believe  it  was  1974-75-76,  in  which  Bestline 
failed  to  file  with  the  ministry.  I'd  like  you 
to  look  into  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  sorry,  failed  to  file 
what? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  In  1974,  1975  and 
1976  they  failed  to  file  the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  annual  return  under 
the  Pyramidic  Sales  Act? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  think  it's  the  annual 
return  under  the  Corporate  Information  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Oh  okay;  fine. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Why  was  no  investiga- 
tion of  the  company  launched  or  no  action 
taken  against  the  company  at  that  time? 

Finally,  Mr.  Minister,  have  you  investigated 
the  accidental  destruction  of  the  Bestline 
records  on  file  in  the  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations?  If  so,  could  you 
report  back  to  the  assembly  on  that  matter? 

I'll  be  brief.  There  are  just  a  couple  of 
other  points  I  wanted  to  touch  on.  One  is 
the  question  of  booze,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  know  that,  Frank. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Booze,  b-o-o-z-e;  the 
minister,  shortly  after  coming  to  this  appoint- 
ment, suggested  the  liquor  industry  in  the 
province  should  be  allowed  to  police  itself. 
The  Globe  and  Mail,  I'll  quote  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Do  you  write  for  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  Frank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  I  did  I  would  get  better 
quotes  than  that. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  can  blame  Barbara 
Yaffe  and  not  myself  if  you've  been  mis- 
quoted. The  minister  said:  "The  liquor  in- 
dustry has  come  of  age  and  it's  time  the 
province  began  treating  it  just  like  any  other 
business.  The  minister  said  the  move  would 
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be  politically  dicey  for  any  government, 
and  so  far  is  untried  in  any  other  province, 
but  added:  'Let's  forget  about  the  past.  It's 
a  new  time.  Today  the  liquor  licence  holders 
are  business  people.  Everybody's  going  to  say 
oh  no,  not  self-regulation  for  liquor;  but 
I'm  saying  look,  it's  a  business  like  any  other 
business.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  all  this  idea 
that  it's  unlike  .  .  .  that  is,  this  is  something 
very  special  here  that  you  have  to  watch 
over;  you  don't.'  " 

The  article  goes  on  at  some  length.  I 
don't  much  mind,  Mr.  Minister,  exploratory 
thinking,  and  on  occasion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What's  your  problem 
with  that? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —I  don't  mind  it  out 
loud,  but  it  will  perhaps  be  better  if,  on 
such  issues,  you  might  feel  out  some  people 
privately  first. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  are  thinking  but  not 
out  loud. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I'm  thinking  of  people 
on  the  liquor  licence  board  or  people  in  the 
industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  bartenders'  union 
likes  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Frankly,  I  don't  think 
it's  a  very  good  idea.  I  don't  think  that  will 
be  a  particularly  useful  direction  to  take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  likes  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  think  it  is  not  wise, 
overnight,  to  deregulate  totally,  the  liquor 
industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Nobody  is  going  to;  it  is 
perfectly  clear  in  that  article. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  would  ask  you  to 
proceed  with  a  bit  more  caution  on  issues 
such  as  that. 

The  other  matter  with  booze  is  this:  If 
that's  a  subject  that  attracts  you  strongly 
and  you're  going  to  be  spending  a  fair 
amount  of  time  talking  about  it,  could  I 
suggest  an  issue  you  might  pick  up  on 
that  would  be  particularly  useful?  If  you 
want  to  do  something  about  it,  why  don't 
you  crack  down  on  these  bars  and  pubs  in 
Ontario  that  still  function  on  a  men-only 
basis  and  don't  serve  women?  We  have  laws 
against  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Ottawa  "men  only/' 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  think  that's  some- 
thing you  can  do  to  help  women  in  the 
province.  It's  something  fairly  non-contro- 
versial but  something  that  would  be  useful. 
I  think  you  should  try  your  hand  at  that  to 
see  that  women  are  able  to  go  into  the  bars 


of  Ontario  and  be  served  on  the  same  basis 
as  men. 

There  is  another  matter  that  concerns  me. 
One  of  my  favourite  group  of  companies 
are  not  insurance  companies,  Mr.  Minister. 
We  will,  no  doubt,  be  working  together  for 
some  short  time  yet  and  you  should  be  aware 
of  my  biases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Are  you  retiring? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  doesn't  like  insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  particular  aspect 
that  disturbs  me  is  that,  as  you  know,  the 
Anti-Inflation  Board  looks  into  insurance 
companies  each  year  and  makes  its  com- 
ments. This  year,  21  insurance  companies  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  back  $37.5  million, 
which  is  a  pretty  hefty  sum  of  money. 

The  insurance  companies— auto  insurance 
companies,  by  and  large— use  a  neat  gimmick. 
I  don't  know  if  the  minister  is  aware  of  this. 
Last  year,  Allstate  was  ordered  to  pay  back 
about  $15  million.  You  really  are  in  good 
hands  with  Allstate.  Do  you  know  what  they 
did?  They  wouldn't  give  you  the  rebate 
unless  you  renewed  your  auto  insurance 
policy  with  them.  So  you  had  to  go  back  to 
the  people  who  ripped  you  off  and  renew 
your  policy  in  order  to  get  the  money  they 
had  overcharged  you,  as  set  forth  by  the 
AIB.  Insurance  companies  in  this  province 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
government,  and  I  think  there  is  a  role 
for  you  to  play  here. 

The  list  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers; I  am  sure  there  are  copies  of  it  in 
the  ministry's  files.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  all  of  them  now,  but  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  check  with  a  few  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  perhaps  I  can  share 
some   of  that  information  with  you. 

Albion  Insurance  Company,  one  of  the 
21  companies,  will  offer  rate  reductions  to 
its  auto  policyholders  only  upon  renewal  of 
a  contract;  there  will  be  no  money  given  to 
those  who  don't  renew. 

The  Guardian  Insurance  Company  of 
Toronto  is  pulling  something  really  interest- 
ing. What  they  are  doing  is  giving  the  rebate 
only  to  a  select  group  of  customers,  five-year 
policyholders  who  were  still  holding  policies 
as  of  December  1977.  They  are  doing  that 
because  they  would  like  to  give  out  greater 
chunks  of  money  individually  than  just  $1 
or  $2  bills,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  is 
a  terribly  fair  action  on  their  part. 

Another  insurance  company  that  caught  my 
eye  was  State  Farm.  They  are  one  of  the  big 
ones:  they  ripped  off  $14.2  million  from  their 
purchasers. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Oh,  I  get  quite  a  rebate 
back  from  State  Farm. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  They  are  going  to  use 
the  mechanism  of  rate  reductions  and  dis- 
counts, and  they  say  that  is  going  to  include 
nonrenewable  contracts.  You  can't  have  a  rate 
reduction  discount  on  a  nonrenewable  con- 
tract, because  the  person  has  gone. 

If  the  minister  wants  to  do  something  to 
help  consumers,  here  is  a  really  good  place 
for  him  to  go  to  work.  These  insurance  com- 
panies ripped  off  consumers  to  the  tune  of 
$37.5  million,  the  AIB  caught  them  with  their 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  and 
the  insurance  companies  then  run  a  fiddle 
that  supplies  only  the  people  who  renew 
with  them  with  a  rebate.  I  think  the  minister 
should  take  a  look  at  that  and  do  something 
about  that. 

The  whole  area  of  food  costs  cries  out  for 
attention.  It  cries  out  for  more  than  talking 
turkey,    I    guess.    It    requires    action    also. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Did  you  notice  the  price 
of  turkey?  You  could  even  have  it  upstairs 
in  the  gallery  last  night.  You  can  even  afford 
to  have  it  in  Queen's  Park. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It  doesn't  scan  just 
to  stand  up  in  the  House  and  show  an  ad 
saying  that  turkey  prices  have  gone  down 
10  cents  on  the  pound.  That  is  an  area  that  is 
new  to  the  ministry,  and  it  is  an  area  I  would 
like  to  see  the  ministry  expand  its  work  in. 
But  I  would  like  to  see  the  minister  do  more 
than  use  moral  suasion  to  try  to  convince 
some  profiteers  in  the  food  industry  to  reduce 
their  prices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Why  ruin  a  good  act?  It 
worked  so  well  with  turkeys,  you  never  know. 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  will  give  the  min- 
ister time  on  that  because,  as  I  say,  it  is  new 
and  it  is  probably  going  to  take  him  time  for 
his  people  to  adjust  to  that  area. 

There  is  a  whole  slew  of  individual  con- 
sumer ripoffs.  They  go  from  the  poor  news- 
paper boy  who  is  chiselled  by  the  newspaper 
companies  in  this  province- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  He's  right  on  that,  Frank. 
That's  one  I  agree  on. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —gypsies  telling  for- 
tunes and  palm  readers  to  all  varieties  of 
door-to-door  salesmen.  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing the  minister  can  usefully  involve  him- 
self in.  All  the  minister  has  to  do  is  pick  up 
the  newspaper  every  day  and  he  will  see  all 
kinds  of  stories  like  that  about  consumers  in 
need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Do  you  want  me  to  bust 
gypsy  fortune  tellers?  Witchcraft  is  under 
the  criminal  code. 


Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  didn't  say  bust.  We 
are  talking  about  consumer  ripoffs.  People 
who  rip  off  consumers  are  not  necessarily 
stupid,  frequently  they  are  quite  clever.  The 
ministry  is  going  to  have  to  be  sharp  to 
catch  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Would  you  say  that  again? 

Mr.   M.  N.  Davison:   Say  what  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  People  who  rip  off  con- 
sumers- 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Are  not  necessarily 
stupid  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:   No,  they  are  very  smart. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That's  right.  They  are 
usually  very  clever.  That  means  the  ministry 
is  going  to  have  to  be  clever  to  work  on 
behalf  of  consumers.  But  this  is  how  you  can 
restore  consumer  confidence,  or  create  con- 
sumer confidence  in  your  ministry,  by  follow- 
ing up  on  concerns  you  can  pick  out  of  the 
newspaper.  You  don't  even  have  to  go  beyond 
your  office  to  find  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  weren't  serious  about 
gypsies? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Frank,  if  vou  thought  there 
was  a  headline  in  attacking  gypsies  you 
would  be  all  over  them  with  a  wet  cloth. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That's  right,  you 
would  be  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Witchcraft  is  under  the 
criminal  code. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  shows 
very  little  reluctance  to  jump  outside  of  his 
jurisdiction.  He  seems  to  spend  half  his  time 
jumping  back  and  forth  over  the  fence. 

Mr.  Makardiuk:   It  is  giving  him  a  star- 
Mr.    Breaugh:    Frank   Drea    attacks    gypsy 
caravan. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  you  want  to  tramp 
on  some  federal  toes— because  my  goodness 
the  federal  Liberals  are  just  as  bad  as  you 
guys  are  in  terms  of  consumer  protection— why 
don't  you  start  looking  at  hazardous  products 
and  articles?  You  have  everything  from 
stuffed  toys  to  cosmetics.  That  would  keep 
you  busy  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Minister; 
there's  lots  of  room  for  action  there  and  you 
won't  get  in  so  much  trouble. 

AnotheT  issue  that  really  disturbs  me  is  the 
whole  question  of  smoke  detectors.  I  raised 
that  with  your  ministry  some  time  ago.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  possible  dangers  of 
radiation  exposure  from  certain  kinds  of 
smoke  detectors  on  the  market.  That  is  a  more 
immediate  problem  now  that  certain  town- 
ships, and  I  suppose  municipalities  eventually, 
are  making  them  compulsory. 
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The  Consumers'  Association  of  Canada  said 
that  in  a  test  they  conducted  only  three  of 

19  smoke  detectors  responded  approximately. 
Three  out  of  19;  16  out  of  19  flunked;  and 
those  are  going  into  homes.  I  think  that's  an- 
other issue  you  should  go  after  and  take  a 
look  at,  both  from  the  question  of  hazards  to 
health  from  certain  kinds  of  smoke  detectors, 
as  well  as  just  how  good  these  smoke  de- 
tectors are  in  responding  to  blazes. 

I  have  gone  on  at  some  length.  If  I  had 

20  hours  I  would  have  done  it  differently. 
It's  unfortunate  we  don't  have  time  to  deal 
with  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  ministry,  but  I 
do  think  that  consumer  protection  is  the 
critical  area.  It's  an  important  issue  for  us.  I 
believe  there  is  a  pivotal  role  that  the  govern- 
ment could  play.  The  government,  as  a  public 
steward,  should  act  the  part  of  a  player,  not 
a  cheerleader. 

When  the  day  comes,  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  that  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  the 
government  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that's 
a  role  this  party  will  fulfil.  This  party  will 
be  serious  about  providing  real  protection  to 
consumers  in  Ontario.  While  we  remain 
temporarily  in  the  opposition,  I  would  like 
the  minister  to  know  that  he  has  our  assurance 
we  will  continue  to  push,  drag  and  bully  this 
government  into  doing  something  about  con- 
sumer protection  and  adopting  a  more  useful 
role. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  was  going  to  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  minister  did  wish  to  dis- 
cuss two  of  the  particular  points  raised  by 
the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre.  The  one 
about  the  Quebec  insurance  situation  and  the 
other  one  with  respect  to  the  liquor  matter 
concerning  the  "men  only"  pubs  in  Ottawa. 
Do  you  prefer  to  discuss  those  two  items 
when  we  actually  get  to  the  votes  or  shall  we 
do  that  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  rather  surprised— I 
guess  the  member  isn't  here  too  often— since 
I  promised  to  deliver  a  full  statement  on  the 
Ontario-Quebec  insurance  matter  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Cornwall  (Mr.  Samis)  this  Friday;  I 
will  do  it  then. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  was  just  wondering  what 
the  minister's  intentions  were,  with  the  point 
having  been  raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  do  it  rlien. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  table  as  much  as  is 
available.  I  made  a  commitment  to  the 
member  for  Cornwall  some  time  ago.  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  somebody's  asking  me 
to  break  it  now. 

On  vote  1401,  ministry  administration  pro- 
gram; item  1,  main  office: 


Mr.  Chairman:  Any  questions  on  item  1, 
vote  1401? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  made  some  com- 
ments and  I  didn't  hear  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Yorkview 
didn't  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Oh  I  am  sorry,  I  thought 
he  had. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  On  a  point  of  order: 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  proceed  would  be 
to  discuss  everything  under  the  first  vote  so 
we  can  range  broadly  with  the  short  amount 
of  time  we  have,  rather  than  having  members 
hang  around  for  some  votes  that  may  or  may 
not  come  up  later  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  honourable  members 
are  aware  the  House  passed  a  motion,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  last  April,  setting  out  the  order. 
If  it's  the  wish  of  the  committee  by  unani- 
mous consent  because  of  the  limited  amount 
of  time,  to  open  it  up  under  the  first  vote, 
it's  entirely  up  to  the  committee.  Agreed? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Might  I  just  ask  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Is  the  minister  intending 
to  make  comments  on  the  Bestline  situation 
now  or  are  you  more  likely  to  wait  until  the 
bill  comes  forward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
a  bill  will  be  introduced  this  afternoon  and 
will  be  before  the  House,  I  really  think,  as 
a  minister,  I  should  make  those  replies  then. 
I  don't  mind  taking  the  questions  in  an 
effort  to  save  some  time,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  much  more  proper  at  that  time,  when 
members  have  the  bill  before  them. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  would  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  On  the  question  of  the 
pubs,  I  am  blissfully  unaware  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  I  presume  there  may  still  be  some 
beverage  rooms,  although  not  very  many,  that 
have  rooms  specifically  licensed  men  only, 
ladies,  and  escorts  and  ladies.  I  have  not 
heard  lately  of  segregation  in  any  lounge 
or  dining  lounge  or  other  places,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  look  into  it. 

I  think  the  proper  vehicle  for  that  is  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission.  Ob- 
viously they  would  have  some  concerns  on 
the  matter,  because  it's  not  just  a  question  of 
association,  it's  a  question  of  discrimination 
in  the  ability  to  obtain  service  that  is  gener- 
ally applicable  to  the  public.  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It's  the  Grads  Hotel 
on  Somerset  in  Ottawa. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  really  think  that 
would  have  been  one  of  my  spots  in  Ottawa, 
but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  look  at  St. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  speak  on  the  first 
vote  dealing  with  the  minister's  remarks  con- 
cerning administration.  I  was  interested  in 
his  opening  remarks  concerning  consumer 
education  and  the  consumer  protection 
bureau,  I  am  wondering,  in  the  program 
you  are  going  to  put  forward  informing  the 
public  of  some  useful  information  that  mav 
assist  them  in  any  of  their  transactions  with 
the  purchasing  of  goods  or  buying  almost 
anything,  will  the  512  investigators  be  enough 
if  you  are  going  to  get  into  a  massive  program 
of  educating  the  consumer  in  Ontario? 

I  have  a  few  other  things  I  want  to  deal 
with  so  the  minister  may  answer  afterward. 
I  was  concerned,  too,  about  the  provincial 
fire  code.  This  is  a  major  improvement  in 
that  we  are  going  to  have  some  standard- 
ization in  fire  codes  in  the  province  of 
Ont^r'o.  I  am  sure  thp  minister  is  well  aware 
of  the  new  provincial  building  code  relating 
to  fire  prevention  and  smoke  detectors.  Par- 
ticularly, it  says  that  any  building  above  45 
feet  or  three  floors  is  compelled  to  have 
smoke  detectors,  but  any  apartment  dwelling 
below  that  is  not  required  to  have  them. 
Hooefullv,  the  minister  will  be  looking  at 
thnt  particular  pr^a  to  ensure  that  smoke 
detectors  are  installed  in  any  apartment  build- 
ing or  highrise  from  the  ground  floor  up. 

Another  matter  he  mentioned  was  older 
buildings  in  certain  communities  where  now 
fire  standards  need  to  be  brought  in  for 
rented  premises.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
step  and  is  something  that  was  neglected 
over  the  years.  Many  persons  are  renting 
some  premises  that  are  not  suitable  for 
habitation.  I  commend  the  minister  for  mov- 
ing in  this  area. 

One  important  thing  that  the  minister 
had  not  touched  upon  is  the  AIB  guidelines, 
the  winding  down  an^  ^regulation  of  the 
legislation  presentlv  before  us.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  particular  area.  If  you 
look  at  wage  increases,  particularlv  this  year, 
they  have  been  held  down,  certainly  from  the 
years  1973,  1975  and  1976.  In  that  area,  they 
are  down  about  an  average  of  six  per  cent, 
but  we  also  see  that  consumer  prices  are  in- 
creasing considerably. 

I  feel  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  more 
investigation  into  this  particular  area  to  see 
that  the  consumer  is  not  being  taken  on  it. 
We  see  the  profit  increase  in  certain  con- 
sumer products.  We  see  it  in  shelter  costs, 
we  see  it  in  home  heating  oil,  we  see  it  in 
gas,  we  see  it  in  gasoline  prices  and  we  see 


a  high  increase  in  hydro  costs.  We  see  it  in 
almost  everything,  and  yet  nobody  seems  to 
be  moving  in  this  direction  to  see  if  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  have  this  substantial 
increase.  The  telephone  is  another  area  where 
we  have  had  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
cost  of  services. 

If  you  are  out  buying  gas,  for  example, 
although  the  federal  government  and  the 
provincial  government  of  Alberta  have  ar- 
rived at  an  agreement  now  that  there  will  be 
no  price  increase  in  crude  oil  for  the  next 
six  months  or  perhaps  a  year,  you  notice  that 
the  price  of  gasoline  at  the  pump  has  in- 
creased substantially.  Just  recently  I  bought 
a  new  car.  I  believe  you  could  run  it  on 
regular  no-lead  gas,  but  now  I  find  that  you 
almost  have  to  go  to  a  new  product  which 
they  call  super  no-lead  gas,  and  there  is  quite 
a  price  increase  in  this  particular  fuel. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  perhaps  there 
should  be  an  investigation  in  this  particular 
area  to  see  if  this  price  increase  is  justified. 
I  know  he  is  frowning  over  there,  thinking 
about  this  particular  thing,  but  it  is  an  area 
that  we  should  be  looking  at  because  I  think 
the  consumer  in  this  particular  area  could  be 
well  ripped  off  in  the  new  gimmick  that  they 
have.  If  they  could  not  get  the  price  increase 
through  the  federal  government's  allowing 
it,  they  are  going  to  get  it  in  some  other 
manner,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  are  four  grades  of 
gas. 

Mr.  Haggertv:  There  are  four  grades  of 
gas.  That  is  right.  But  when  you  buy  the  car, 
it  says  unleaded  gas.  It  does  not  say  anything 
about  super.  It  just  says  standard  gas.  TTien 
you  find  out  now  that  the  person  who  pur- 
chased that  car  is  having  difficulties.  Whether 
thev  reduced  the  octane  in  the  common  non- 
lead  and  increased  it  in  the  super  non-lead, 
I  do  not  know.  I  suggest  that  the  minister 
have  an  inquiry  into  this  particular  area.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  price  fixing  with  the  oil 
industry  today.  I  suggest  that  it  may  be  in 
violation  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act, 
which  is  a  federal  legislation,  but  the  minis- 
ter should  be  moving  in  this  particular  area. 

Too  often,  because  of  wage  increases, 
labour  has  been  criticized  as  the  area  that 
causes  the  increase  in  inflation.  But  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  it  now  because  there 
has  been  some  stability  in  wage  increases  in 
Ontario  and  industry  itself  has  increased  the 
prices  substantially. 

We  can  see  it  in  the  price  of  bread  that 
is  coming  along  now.  They  say  it  is  going  to 
be  an  increase  of  12  cents  a  loaf,  but  who 
knows  what  it  is  going  to  be.  I  think  in  this 
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particular  area  you  are  going  to  have  more 
investigation  into  the  particular  area  of  con- 
sumer pricing. 

I  commend  the  minister  for  what  action  he 
has  taken  on  the  matter  of  pricing  of  turkeys. 
All  it  took  was  for  a  member  of  the  House  to 
raise  that  issue  and  for  some  dialogue  across 
the  chamber.  The  message  came  through  to 
the  suppliers  and  they  have  dropped  the 
price  of  turkeys.  I  think  we  need  some  in- 
vestigations in  this  area.  Let  them  know  they 
are  wrong,  that  is  the  most  important  thing. 
Let's  not  have  labour  being  the  scapegoats  of 
this  price  increase  and  almost  everything  else 
today.  If  not,  you  are  going  to  have  to  come 
in  with  further  controls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  replying  in 
order,  the  first  question  dealt  with  the  ability 
to  provide  more  consumer  education.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  interested  in  what  will  be  going 
on  in  Cornwall.  First  of  all,  effective  con- 
sumer education,  I  think  everybody  agrees, 
is  the  key  to  the  individual  being  effective  and 
being  able  to  cope  in  the  marketplace.  On 
the  negative  side,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of 
avoiding  all  the  pitfalls  that  may  come  along. 
On  the  positive  side,  it  is  feeling  confident 
in  the  marketplace  that  you  are  somewhat  in 
control  of  your  destiny,  and  you  can  refuse 
to  buy  at  this  particular  time  or  choose  to 
buy.  There  is  no  question  that  consumer 
education  is  the  key  to  that. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  of  course,  is  you 
cannot  reach  all  of  society,  particularly  in  all 
age  brackets,  at  one  time.  In  the  past  few 
years  one  of  the  great  improvements  that  has 
come  along  is  the  consumer  education  in  the 
schools,  both  primary  and  secondary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  it  did  come  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  the  past,  a  great 
deal  of  the  spark  for  that  was  provided  in 
the  very  original  days  of  this  ministry,  which 
is  only  11  or  12  years  old,  when  it  was  called 
the  Ministry  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs.  At  that  time,  the  late  Mr.  Rowntree 
was  the  minister  and  he  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  corporate  world.  This  was  Mr.  Rown- 
tree's  approach.  There  had  to  be  a  stimulant 
provided  for  consumer  education,  and  not 
just  in  terms  of  being  able  to  buy  bread  or 
milk  or  clothes  or  what  have  you,  but  indeed 
all  the  way  up  through  the  intricacies  of 
buying  stocks  and  bonds  and  annuities  and 
life  insurance  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

We  did  provide  a  stimulus  and  did  help 
the  Ministry  of  Education  which  in  turn 
spilled  out  to  the  boards  of  education.  Con- 
sumer education  is  there;  it's  not  perfect.  It 
probably  isn't  as  much  as  it  should  be,  but 
within   the   spectrum    of   the    curricula    and 


the  time  frames  and  so  forth  the  education 
system  has  to  work  within,  it  is  there. 
That  is  for  young  people.  That  is  fine.  I 
suppose  in  20  years  or  so  you  eventually 
permeate  most  of  your  society,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  what  you  are  going  to  do  for  the 
consumer  today.  There  have  been  attempts 
by  both  the  private  and  public  sectors  in 
television  and  radio  to  do  this. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  one  of 
the  highest-rated  Canadian  programs  is  one 
that  essentially  deals  with  consumer  educa- 
tion: Marketplace.  I  don't  suppose  it  gets 
great  headlines  or  great  reviews  in  the  enter- 
tainment columns.  It  isn't  something  that 
features  entertainers  and  performers.  None- 
theless, it  consistently  has  a  very  high 
rating.  I  think  that  is  very  significant.  It 
means  that  coast  to  coast  in  this  country,  even 
on  something  which  is  basically  an  enter- 
tainment or  a  family  night— it  appears  on 
Sunday— there  is  a  thirst  and  a  desire  for 
this.  The  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
movies,  et  cetera,  that  appear  on  TV,  for 
this  program. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  specialty  things 
from  time  to  time.  Quite  frankly,  I  think 
they  work  and  they  play  a  role.  There  is 
the  continuing  role,  and  I  would  be  very 
remiss  if  I  didn't  say  this,  of  the  consumers' 
association.  Probably  of  all  three  of  those, 
the  consumers'  association  locally,  provincially 
and  nationally,  has  probably  had  the  most 
impact.  They  have  always  had  to  do  it 
on  a  shoestring.  It  seems  to  me  now  is  the 
time  to  try  to  nip  them  altogether. 

[10:30] 

Maybe  you  can  do  it  in  the  community, 
if  you  can  take  the  interest  that  is  generated 
in  the  home  by  virtue  of  the  child  taking 
this  in  school  and  bringing  it  back,  if  you 
can  take  the  various  groups  that  have  now 
to  be  extremely  concerned  with  the  person 
economically— such  as  the  social  worker,  or 
the  debt  counsellor  or  the  family  service 
person— and  you  give  them  some  tools  to 
work  with  in  the  consumer  education  field, 
and  you  tie  in  also  various  volunteer  com- 
munity groups— which  is  what  I  said  from  the 
start  was  the  kind  of  thing  we're  going  to 
be  doing.  That's  why  I'm  really  looking 
forward  to  the  experience  in   Cornwall. 

Some  14  months  ago  when  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  and  I  first  announced 
the  community  service  order  program,  a 
lot  of  people  were  extremely  sceptical.  They 
said  the  community  wouldn't  respond;  it 
wanted  hands  off.  People  are  telling  me  now 
that  when  we  go  into  this  type  of  thing  out 
in   the   community   the   community   will   be 
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sceptical  and  will  have  other  things  to  do. 
I  don't  think  so.  I  think  this  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  future.  It  involves  the  entire  com- 
munity, not  just  consumers.  It  involves  the 
very   reputable   business   community. 

Remember,  all  kinds  of  things  like  credit 
counselling— indeed  the  thrust  for  consumer 
protection— was  instituted  by  business.  The 
original  funding  for  credit  counselling  in  this 
province,  which  is  very  successful  today, 
came  from  business.  The  government  was  a 
very  reluctant  late  starter  in  all  of  this. 

So  in  terms  of  consumer  education,  I 
don't  think  it's  a  matter  of  how  many  people 
we  can  put  into  it;  I  think  there  are  enough 
people  in  it  today.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
education  system,  some  of  them  are  in  the 
social  sphere,  some  of  them  are  working 
out  of  the  courts,  some  of  them  are  working 
out  of  volunteer  agencies.  I  think  the  thrust 
upon  us  is  to  try  to  bring  them  all  together 
—not  to  dictate  but  to  try  and  provide  them 
with  the  tools  whereby  they  can  do  the  job 
almost  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  So  in  terms 
of  staff  yes,  I  think  we're  all  right  there. 

But  if  that  fails— and  I  haven't  the  slightest 
qualm  that  it  will  fail— but  if  it  does,  then 
you're  absolutely  right:  The  whole  thrust  in 
the  education  thing  is  going  to  have  to  come 
back  on  the  government.  But  I  think  the 
experience  is  encouraging  that  everybody  is 
having  today  with  the  community  approach 
—not  the  approach  that  says  "here  is  some 
money;  go  out  and  do  something"  but  an 
organized  thrust  within  the  community.  These 
programs  have  been  successful  and  I  think 
this  one  will  be. 

On  your  second  one— the  fire  code  and 
smoke  detectors  and  so  forth— you're  quite 
right.  There  is  a  cost  benefit  from  the  de- 
tectors being  made  mandatory  in  apartments. 
You  also  run  into  the  question,  what  about 
the  newer  apartment?  How  many  do  you 
really  need  in  the  newer  compared  to  the 
one  across  the  street  that's  maybe  10  years 
old?  These  are  problems  we  are  looking  at 
in  terms  of  fire  code  for  new  buildings.  Re- 
garding older  buildings  or  existing  buildings, 
I  said  the  whole  report  of  the  fire  code 
committee  will  be  out  in  the  Gazette  on 
January  13.  They  have  recommended  de- 
tectors—they're coming  in  very  heavy  on  that. 
There's  no  question  the  detectors  should  be 
labelled  under  Underwriters  Laboratories  and 
so  forth  because  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
product  quality. 

On  your  third  question  regarding  the  pro- 
ducer, I  agree  with  you  that  controls  affected 
the  farmers  much  more  significantly  than  it 
did  any  other  group.  I  will  be  quite  frank 
with  you,  I  go  through  supermarkets  and  I 


know  something  about  wage  scales  in  this 
province,  I  know  something  about  take-home 
pay.  I  am  talking  about  average  prices.  I  go 
through  supermarkets,  and  I  say  to  the 
honourable  members  that  quite  often  I  just 
shake  my  head;  I  don't  know  how  families 
make  it. 

I  often  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  if  I 
were  in  the  position  I  was  in  perhaps  15 
years  ago,  with  a  young  family  of  three, 
which  makes  it  a  Canadian  family  of  five  and 
which  is  neither  large  nor  small.  When  I  see 
those  prices,  even  with  today's  wages  and  all 
the  other  things  that  are  there,  quite  frankly, 
I  just  shake  my  head.  I  am  convinced  there 
are  a  great  number  of  mothers  and  fathers 
in  this  province  making  extraordinary  sacri- 
fices to  raise  their  families.  And  we're  just 
talking  about  the  basics. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  suggest  that 
labour,  whether  we  mean  a  farmer,  a  salaried 
or  an  hourly  paid  worker,  should  not  have  the 
right  to  respond  to  that.  If  it  continues,  there 
is  only  one  logical  response:  You  have  to  get 
more  money  to  cope. 

I  realize  the  thrust  at  this  particular  time, 
when  people  are  making  up  their  minds  and 
the  AIB  is  being  phased  out.  People  like 
myself  are  very  sceptical.  All  the  way  through 
I  heard  about  the  AIB  that,  if  you  take  it  off, 
there  will  be  more  investment  et  cetera.  I 
have  never  known  when  controls  came  off, 
that  prices  didn't  go  up.  I'm  prepared  to 
accept  that  perhaps  they  won't  go  up.  I  don't 
know.  But  this  is  certainly  a  time  when  a 
great  number  of  people  in  this  country  are 
looking  for  some  positive  action  so  that  they 
are  not  going  to  start  up  and  that  they  will 
always  be  trying  to  react. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Does  your  ministry  have 
any  constant  monitoring  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  what  I  was  just 
coming  to:  what  we  will  be  doing. 

One  of  the  reassurances  in  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  monitoring  the  prices,  certainly  in 
regard  to  something  as  basic  as  food.  It  also 
comes  at  a  very  critical  time  because  of  the 
demise  of  the  Canadian  dollar.  Look  at  the 
price  of  oranges.  I  was  absolutely  appalled 
the  other  night  when  I  saw  a  dozen  oranges 
priced  at  $1.98.  They  now  sell  oranges  by  the 
pound-I  am  being  very  serious;  they  sell 
them  by  the  pound.  They  used  to  sell  them 
by  the  dozen  or  the  half  dozen;  now  it  is  by 
the  pound.  But  a  dozen  oranges— and  not 
spectacular  oranges-were  priced  at  $1.98;  and 
that  was  almost  a  special  price.  Of  course, 
you  have  got  the  Canadian  dollar  in  that, 
which  again  compounds  that  problem. 
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What  we  intend  to  do  with  the  monitoring 
of  food  prices  is  to  be  able  to  take  the 
producer,  through  his  marketing  board  or 
whatever  organization  he  sells  through— and 
most  do  sell  through  a  board  of  some  kind, 
with  the  largest  exception  probably  being 
beef.  The  marketing  board  knows  the  price 
that  has  been  set;  it  also  knows  the  whole- 
sale price.  That's  how  it  comes  to  take  its 
fair  share.  It  knows  what  the  wholesale  price 
is  going  to  be.  No  marketing  board  is  going 
to  take  a  larger  share  of  the  dollar  than  the 
wholesaler  is  going  to  be  able  to  pay.  Other- 
wise, you  would  just  waste  it  all.  So  they 
know. 

Second,  we  will  look  at  the  retail  price 
and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
I  think  the  greatest  change  there  has  been 
since  people  began  monitoring  prices  is  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  turkeys.  The  reason 
the  turkey  question  was  handled  in  such  an 
expeditious  manner  was  that  the  turkey  grow- 
ers' marketing  board  blew  the  whistle.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  producers  only  got  an 
additional  three  cents  per  pound  at  the  whole- 
sale level  but  that  the  price  already  was  20 
to  30  cents  more— and  this  was  three  or  four 
weeks  ago. 

They  stood  up  and  were  counted;  they 
blew  the  whistle.  They  gave  the  prices;  there 
was  no  fooling  around:  "Here's  what  they  re- 
ceive, and  here's  the  gap."  My  friend  will 
have  noticed  there  wasn't  a  single  complaint 
in  the  Legislature,  and  I  didn't  even  get  a 
letter  on  it,  when  I  said  the  processors  were 
taking  the  lion's  share  of  it.  Once  it  knows, 
it's  up  to  the  public  I  think  that  works  out 
very  successfully. 

The  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  that 
neither  the  marketing  board  nor  the  producer 
has  ever  really  been  asked  to  get  involved  in 
terms  of  pricing.  This  was  raised  last  night 
in  the  debate  on  the  omnibus  agriculture  bill. 
I  find  it  very  interesting  that  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  likes  this  approach 
because,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  going  to 
be,  through  the  marketing  board,  involved  in 
an  integrated  pricing  situation.  That  is: 
"Here's  what  it  is."  It's  not  the  farmer. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  the  producer,  which  is 
highly  unlikely,  all  right.  Then  he  is  nailed 
and  the  public  makes  up  its  mind.  What 
does  the  public  want  to  do  about  it?  I  think 
it's  a  very  crucial  situation  at  this  time  in  this 
country.  Certainly  there  are  factors  beyond 
our  control.  But  by  the  same  token,  if  the 
public  does  have  confidence  and  feels  it  is  in- 
formed, then  this  is  real  trust  in  a  market- 
place. Indeed,  that  trust  in  the  marketplace 
may  lead  to  vastly  increased  employment  and 
agricultural  opportunity  in  this  country.  Per- 


haps, this  will  happen  when  they  find  out  the 
real  prices  of  certain  winter  vegetables  and 
how  much  control  brokers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border  have  over  pricing.  Neither  we 
nor  the  Canadian  government  has  this  control. 

,Indeed,  at  that  time,  the  public  may  very 
well  be  willing  to  show  the  Ontario  agricul- 
tural community  that  now  is  the  time  to  really 
start  an  extensive  hothouse  industry.  With 
it,  everybody  admits,  we  could  virtually 
supply  our  market.  At  that  point  we  would 
have  certain  economic  sanctions  to  use  if 
these  things  got  out  of  hand.  But  how  long 
do  you  want  to  be  dependent  upon  brokers 
in  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago  or  Detroit  or 
Buffalo  or  New  York  City?  I  think  in  that 
regard  a  well-informed  consumer  is  important 
—and  we  can  do  these  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  American  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  think  that  this  will  have  some  additional 
spinoff  in  the  marketplace.  To  answer  your 
final  question,  yes,  I  agree  with  you.  I  will 
tell  you  this— we  are  in  a  very  critical  time 
period  in  this  country.  The  AIB  was  created 
at  an  equally  crucial  time,  when  it  appeared 
everything  was  going  out  of  sight.  Now  that 
weapon  has  been  used.  If  things  again  start 
to  go  out  of  sight,  people  literally  aren't  go- 
ing to  have  any  confidence  on  the  ability  of 
anything  working  normally.  You  wind  up 
with  the  kind  of  phenomenon  where  every- 
body says:  "I  would  like  to  be  responsible 
but  I  am  not  going  to  starve  to  death.  I  will 
take  mine  and,  when  somebody  else  becomes 
responsible,  I'll  take  it  easy."  I  don't  think 
we  want  that.  Certainly  we  are  prepared  to 
play  our  role  and  I  think  it  will  be  significant. 

I  don't  want  to  set  prices.  I'm  not  going  to 
set  prices.  I  don't  think  anybody  here  in  his 
right  mind  wants  to  set  prices  because  then 
you're  into  a  totally  collectivized  society. 
I  don't  think  anybody  wants  to  limit  compe- 
tition. Okay.  But  the  thrust  in  the  market- 
place is  the  well-informed  consumer  and  I 
think  we'll  be  able  to  do  that,  particularly  in 
the  food  area. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  thank  the  minister 
for  the  information  he's  passed  on  to  us  this 
morning.  I  appreciate  that  you're  going  to  do 
some  monitoring  in  this  particular  area— food 
pricing  in  Ontario.  I  noticed  that  the  Ontario 
Food  Council  is  now  under  the  minister's 
administration.  Hopefully,  they  will  be,  per- 
haps twice  a  week  in  some  local  newspapers, 
giving  consumers  hints  of  certain  things  that 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  them. 
I  forgot  one  other  thing  that  the— 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  I  could  just  respond  to 
that  for  a  moment.  I  don't  want  to  leave  the 
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impression  that  the  food  council  is  coming 
with  us;  only  their  responsibilities.  We  have 
to  work  out  a  different  reporting  approach. 
We  are  now  in  the  process  of  doing  this  in 
the  ministry.  My  one  regret,  quite  frankly— 
and  I  meant  to  mention  this  last  night,  so  I'll 
have  your  indulgence  today— is  that  the  food 
council  had  those  marvellous  women  who 
turn  out  those  marvellous  recipes,  you  know. 
Occasionally,  they  used  to  give  members 
samples.  That  thing  we  used  to  send  through 
the  mail  really  worked.  Unfortunately,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W. 
Newman)  is  hanging  on  to  them.  They  will 
still  be  keeping  the  nation  nice  and  plump 
and  well  fed. 

[10:45] 

We  should  have  the  council  by  the  middle 
of  January  or  so  and  be  able  to  work  out  a 
formula.  The  first  attempts  may  not  get  the 
response  that  we  feel  they  should.  We'll  keep 
moving  around  and  adapting  it  until  it  does 
bring  a  response  that  can  be  communicated. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  ministry 
used  to  have  the  supermarket  prices.  When 
they  started  appearing  in  the  media,  it  was 
great,  used  in  this  way.  Towards  the  end,  it 
was  away  back  almost  down  underneath  the 
comics.  Even  though  it  was  still  coming  out 
people  lost  interest  in  it. 

We  want  to  have  a  thing  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  public  because  that's  the  point 
of  it.  The  point  of  it  is  not  an  exercise  for 
the  House.  The  point  is  for  the  public.  That's 
why  we  have  some  very  skilled  people  within 
our  own  ministry  now  really  working  on  it. 
Not  an  extra  dime  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  have  a  point  I  want  to 
raise  with  the  minister.  There  was  a  comment 
from  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mr. 
M.  N.  Davison)  about  the  newspaper  boys 
Leing  taken  or  ripped  off  on  the  services  they 
provide  for  the  community.  Perhaps  the  min- 
ister isn't  quite  aware— I  hope  I'm  correct  in 
this— but  it's  been  brought  to  my  attention 
where  newspaper  boys  in  local  communities 
do  provide  a  service  to  the  community  in 
delivering  their  nightly  newspapers  and  now 
they're  being  overloaded  with  flyers  and  ads 
put  out  by  large  stores  such  as  Simpsons- 
Sears,  or  Eaton's,  or  any  one  of  them.  They're 
loading  up  the  small  newspaper  boy  to  de- 
liver these  ads. 

Years  ago,  that  was  a  special  service  pro- 
vided throughout  the  community  by  different 
people  who  wanted  to  deliver  them  door  to 
door.  I  suggest  the  services  of  these  news- 
paper boys  are  being  abused  by  the  local 
newspaper  industry.  I  suggest  maybe  that's 
an  area  the  minister  should  be  looking  into, 


that  these  persons  delivering  newspapers 
should  be  paid  additional  for  delivering  that 
service  of  these  flyers  to  the  homes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Are  these  flyers  or  are 
they  supplements? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplements. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'll  look  into  it.  My  initial 
reaction  is  that  really  comes  under  the 
employment  standards,  I  would  think.  But 
I'll  look  into  it.  If  it's  within  our  jurisdiction, 
we'll  have  a  look.  If  it's  not,  I  would  think 
that  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie) 
would. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It's  not  just  a  question 
of  little  boys  anymore.  Little  girls,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Females  now  do  the  work 
as  well. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  also  like  to  add 
my  voice  and  encourage  the  minister  to 
actually  look  into  the  situation.  Obviously, 
it's  a  complaint  the  member  for  Erie  is  re- 
ceiving in  his  community,  and  I'm  getting 
it  in  my  community,  as  well.  They  are  over- 
loading the  kids  and  the  kids,  in  effect,  are 
becoming  the  delivery  service.  Existing  de- 
livery services  are  phased  out  because  they 
used  to  hire  people  to  deliver  these  packages 
or  flyers  around.  Now  they  don't.  Whereas 
the  delivery  services  had  to  more  or  less  pay 
a  minimum  wage,  the  kids  have  to  deliver 
and  they  don't  get  anywhere  near  the  mini- 
mum wage  as  a  result  of  this  and  still  they 
perform  the  work. 

The  matter  I  wish  to  specifically  raise  with 
the  minister  is  this  tendency  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario  to  continue  to 
persecute  veterans'  clubs.  I  would  suggest, 
Mr.  Minister,  that  you  call  them  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  called  them  off  and  you 
have  a  problem  with  the  borough. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  seriously  suggest 
you  call  them  off  from  the  plethora  of  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  they're  imposing  on 
them.  One  point  I  want  to  raise  with  the 
minister— and  this  is  a  matter  of  advertising 
— is  why  cannot  service  clubs  advertise  they 
are  having  an  event,  or  they're  having  a 
dance,  and  members  and  guests  are  wel- 
come? Why  can't  they  carry  this  matter  in 
the  local  paper?  It  has  been  done.  For  years 
they  carried  this  on,  then  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  board  moved  in  and  pro- 
hibited  this   advertising  from  continuing. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Why  are  you  persecut- 
ing the  veterans,  Frank? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  effect,  you  are  per- 
secuting  the   veterans.   Let   me   read   you   a 
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letter.  It  says:  "We  would  be  very  pleased 
to  have  you  pursue  this  further.  However," — 
this  is  in  reference  to  the  previous  minister — 
"the  minister's  letter  states,  'providing  the  in- 
formation was  restricted  to  indicate  that  it 
was  a  club  meeting  and  that  members  only 
be  permitted,'  meaning  that  he  does  not  have 
the  problem  at  hand  of  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

"For  many  years  we  advertised  our 
Saturday  night  dances  in  the  'Coming  Events' 
in  the  local  paper.  As  none  of  the  clubs  can 
run  a  Saturday  night  dance  every  week  with 
having  only  members  attend,  we  advertised 
the  name  of  the  band  playing,  followed  by 
'members  and  guests  only.'  This  was  quite 
all  right  with  the  liquor  board  for  many  years. 
Then  someone  seemed  to  have  found  some 
hidden  rule  that  private  clubs  could  not 
advertise  in  the  local  papers.  Now  that  we 
are  unable  to  advertise,  the  guests  seem  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  so  welcome  in  the 
clubs. 

"We,  at  the  Navy  Club" — and  listen  to 
this — "donate  quite  a  lot  of  money  to  differ- 
ent organizations  in  the  community,  and  by 
not  running  dances  every  Saturday  night  we 
have  to  be  more  restrictive  on  donations. 

"In  the  city  of  Brantford,  the  only  regular 
dances  held  are  those  that  are  run  by  veterans' 
clubs.  I'm  quite  sure  that  most  of  the  people 
that  come  to  our  dances  are  not  the  type 
that  would  sit  in  one  of  the  local  beer  halls 
with  all  the  youngsters  and  their  loud  so- 
called  music. 

"It  seems  that  the  veteran  is  now  just  some 
memory  and  if  the  hotels  complain  about 
the  veterans'  clubs,  the  liquor  board  will 
find  another  little  clause  in  their  bible  to 
persecute  them." 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  is  happening.  I've 
written  numerous  letters  to  the  previous 
minister.  It's  been  a  matter  that  has  been 
raised  in  questions  to  the  ministers  in  this 
House.  We  receive  very  evasive  answers,  but 
the  people  out  there,  your  inspectors  out 
there,  are  still  putting  the  screws  to  the 
veterans'  clubs.  That's  exactly  what  they're 
doing.  For  gosh  sake,  of  all  of  the  indecent 
performances  that  you  could  be  a  party  to,  I 
think  this  is  it.  Call  them  off.  Allow  the  clubs 
to  do  what  they  were  doing.  They're  not  ask- 
ing for  any  wide-open  gate.  All  they're  asking 
is  the  right  to  advertise  the  fact. 

I'll  give  you  an  example  of  how  another 
club  would  like  to  run  the  ad.  Listen  to  this. 
Here's  how  they  would  like  to  run  the  ad  in 
the  coming  events:  "Dance  at  Branch  90, 
Royal  Canadian  Legion,  21  Oak  Street,  Fri- 
day, June  12.  Doors  open  8  p.m.  Music  by 


John  Doe  and  Company.  Admission  $4  per 
couple.  Members  and  their  guests  welcome." 
Tell  me  what  is  so  harmful  about  that  ad? 
Sure,  there  is  a  liquor  industry  up  there.  Sure, 
there  are  some  hotels  that  get  annoyed  about 
it.  Just  a  little  while  ago  you  announced  you 
don't  want  to  limit  competition.  If  the  hotels 
put  on  a  good  show  and  have  a  good  en- 
vironment, then  they  have  no  worries  whatso- 
ever. If  the  clubs  put  on  a  lousy  dance,  no 
matter  whether  they  advertise  or  not,  people 
wouldn't  come  in  the  future.  They  have  to 
do  a  good  show. 

All  I'm  asking  you  is  to  allow  tihem  to  do 
exactly  what  they  have  been  doing  for  many 
years,  allow  them  to  do  this  and  to  continue 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  I'd  like  to  hear  your 
comments  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  think  it's  kind  of  unfair 
to  say  I'm  allowing  liquor  inspectors  to  put 
the  screws  on.  You  know  very  well  that  I 
have  instructed  in  one  case  where  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  accurate  to  talk  about 
putting  the  screws  on  or  in,  but  where  in 
any  event— not  just  in  my  opinion  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board— there  was  a  some- 
what narrow  view,  that  these  screws  did 
come  off. 

First  of  all,  on  the  question  of  whatever 
we  do  in  regard  to  veterans'  clubs,  in  regard 
to  the  Legion,  these  things  are  cleared 
through  Central  Command. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No,  you're  absolutely 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  advised  right  here  and 
now  by  the  executive  director  of  the  board 
that  these  things  are  cleared  through  Cen- 
tral Command  of  the  Legion. 

In  terms  of  the  advertising,  I'm  also  ad- 
vised they  were  never  able  to  do  what  you 
have  suggested,  which  really  doesn't  make 
it  right  or  wrong.  I  could  understand  the 
positions  that  have  been  taken  by  the  indus- 
try. They  will  argue  that  it's  a  volunteer 
bartender  and  a  volunteer  this  and  a  volunteer 
that,  and  that  it's  a  club  licence  that  is  some- 
what more  accommodating  than  a  conven- 
tional liquor  licence. 

Quite  frankly— and  since  the  executive 
director  of  the  board  is  here  today,  he  might 
as  well  be  the  first  to  know-I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  starting  as  soon  as  is  practical  in 
the  new  year  because,  as  you  know,  I  have 
been  tied  up  in  a  vast  amount  of  legislation 
in  here,  to  take  a  look  at  all  the  advertising, 
what  is  there  now  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
not  just  in  terms  of  the  veterans'  club  or  the 
special  occasion  permit,  because  there  is  a 
route  that  branch  90  could  go  if  they  wanted 
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to  do  this.  All  tihey  would  have  to  do  is  get 
a  special  occasion  permit  declared. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  are  wrong.  You  are 
wrong.  You  are  absolutely  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Of  course  you  are  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Have  them  do  it.  Have 
them  apply  and  watch  how  fast  the  licence 
comes  out. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They've  got  a  licence. 

Mr.  Pope:  For  fund-raising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Fund  raising.  You  talked 
about  the  money  they  were  giving  out  to 
charity.  Obviously,  they  are  raising  funds,  all 
right?  I  know  they  are  non-profit,  they  are 
giving  it  all  out. 

Now  I  am  advised  that  all  they  have  to  do 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  right  to  advertise  is 
obtain  a  special  occasion  permit.  That  is 
going  to  cost  them  additional  money.  That 
is  not  the  route  they  want  to  go.  We  can 
discuss  that  in  just  a  moment,  but  let  me 
finish  because  you  wanted  to  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do  about  advertising. 

I  want  to  look  at  all  the  advertising,  not 
just  the  type  of  thing  you  have  raised,  but 
some  of  the  other  restrictions  that  we  have, 
some  of  the  other  things  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

For  instance,  I  want  to  look  at  what  I 
see  as  the  inability  of  the  board  to  deal  with 
violations  even  of  technical  matters,  where 
someone  uses  some  technical  things  in  his 
ads  that  he  is  not  supposed  to.  I  am  going 
to  take  a  look  at  those  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

It  was  raised  by  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  when  I  talked  about  the  liquor  in- 
dustry. I  think  it  was  somewhat  taken  out  of 
context.  What  I  was  talking  about  is  there 
is  a  need  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  deregulation 
within  the  confines  of  common  sense.  That 
is  what  I  was  talking  about. 

This  is  a  mature  and  I  think  responsible 
field.  Of  course,  from  time  to  time  there  are 
difficulties  in  here  just  as  there  are  in  any 
other  endeavour  of  human  life.  But  I  don  t 
think  a  regulatory  act,  which  is  what  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act  is  essentially— at  one  time 
it  was  a  moral  act  but  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  that— can  earn  much  respect. 

I  don't  think  it  will  have  the  impact  it 
should  have,  because  it  is  based  on  trust 
rather  than  total  enforcement.  When  they  are 
confronted  with  this  aspect  and  this  is  where 
people  are  confronted  on  the  advertising  and 
certain  other  things  that  attempt  to  put 
them  into  a  conflict,  they  cannot  under- 
stand. So  I  will  take  a  look  at  that. 


Although  I  don't  really  wish  to  pursue  it, 
there  have  been  some  improvements  in  some 
other  licensing  aspects  of  this  ministry  not 
involving  liquor  that  have  been  of  great  value 
and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  veterans' 
clubs.  I  have  done  that  very  deliberately. 
It  is  working  out  well  across  the  province; 
indeed,  not  just  in  Legions  but  in  a  number 
of  other  veterans'  places. 

The  addition  of  that  new  type  of  enter- 
tainment, that  opportunity  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  an  extra  draw  there  has  certainly 
improved  their  ability  to  donate  to  a  number 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  What  are  you  talking  about, 
Frank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  want  it  in  Hansard. 
I  will  tell  the  member  about  it  privately.  I 
think   he  knows   what   I  am   talking  about. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
get  back  to  this.  The  minister,  of  course,  re- 
fuses to  give  a  commitment  and  we  have  had 
the  same  thing  from  the  previous  minister 
and  the  minister  before  that.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  raised  with  that  ministry 
for  about  three  or  four  years  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  Four  years,  at  least. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  you  are  doing,  of 
course,  is  kowtowing  to  the  commercial  liquor 
industry. 

Mr.  Martel:  When  Clement  was  here  it 
was  being  raised. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  command  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  local  branch  running  an  ad 
in  the  paper.  That  is  not  a  problem  or  a 
matter  that  has  to  go  to  the  legion  command 
or  the  army,  navy,  air  force  clubs  or  the  ex- 
Imperial  Club  or  something  like  that.  It  is 
not  of  concern  to  them. 

What  it  basically  boils  down  to  is  that 
you  have  your  people  out  there  and  the  sad 
thing  about  it  is  the  Granite  Club  doesn't 
get  them  coming  down  there.  The  Albany 
Club  doesn't  get  them  coming  down  there 
and  I  am  sure  the  Brantford  Golf  and 
Country  Club  doesn't  get  the  visits  from  those 
liquor  inspectors  the  same  way  the  other 
clubs  seem  to  do.  What  you  are  doing  is 
you  are  picking  on  the  people  at  the  bottom. 
You  continue  to  do  that. 
[11:00] 

You  are  quite  right,  if  you  look  at  some 
of  your  regulations— unfortunately,  I  don't 
have  the  copies  with  me— they  are  a  word- 
monger's  nightmare,  or  delight,  I  should 
say.  I  don't  know  where  you  get  the  people 
who  draft  those  things,  but  they  are  really 
something  to  read  and  then  to  try  to  com- 
prehend what  is  written  in  them.  There  is 
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no  question  about  it,  they  have  to  be  looked 
at. 

What  I  want  from  the  minister  is  some 
commitment  that  until  such  time  as  you 
look  at  the  whole  thing,  you  are  going  to 
allow  the  service  clubs  and  the  veterans' 
clubs  to  advertise  events  and  as  I  read  earlier, 
the  fact  they  are  holding  a  dance,  members 
and  guests  are  welcome,  this  is  going  to  be 
the  orchestra  and  this  is  when  it  is  going  to 
start.  That's  all.  It's  something  they  have 
been  doing  forty  years.  Then  you  restricted 
it;  you  stopped  it.  I'm  asking  you  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  allow  them  to  do  that 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  because  there  is  a 
wide-ranging  number  of  clubs,  not  just 
veterans'  clubs  but  service  clubs,  social  clubs 
and  so  on.  I  want  to  take  a  look  at  it.  I  will 
be  back  with  something  for  you  before  the 
House  resumes.  I  presume  the  House  is 
going  to  resume  the  last  week  of  February 
or  the  first  week  of  March. 

Quite  frankly,  you  can't  do  it  nicely.  You 
see  the  argument.  If  the  particular  veterans' 
club  has  25  or  30  members  or  300  members, 
and  this  dance  is  for  members  and  guests 
and  presumably,  each  member  brings  a 
guest'  or  maybe  they  bring  another  couple 
then  why  did  they  need  this  ad?  Surely  as 
a  club  they  must  know  who  their  membership 
is.  This  goes  out— et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  realize  what  many  of  them  are  saying  is 
the  cost  of  mailing  out  to  findl  people  or  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  fact  that  this  week 
they  have  a  band  of  some  renown  rather  than 
last  week  when  it  was  just  an  ordinary  affair 
is  too  high.  There  is  a  question  of  information 
there.  Bear  in  mind  there  are  restrictions  on 
even  commercial  enterprises  in  termsi  of  their 
advertising.  What  I  said  to  you  before  is  you 
can  have  an  SOP,  a  special  occasion  permit, 
for  fund  raising.  You  pay  extra  for  it,  no 
question  about  it,  but  that  gives  you  the 
right  to  advertise  just  exactly  the  type  of  ad 
you  described. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  want  to  express  my  con- 
cerns. I  think  the  minister  has  indicated  he 
is  going  to  review  this  whole  situation,  but 
we  do  have  old-time  dance'  clubs,  modern 
dance  clubs  and  parents  without  partners 
clubs,  whose  members  want  to  be  able  to 
have  a  libation  or  two  during  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Others  don't  want  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  can  say  "drink"  in 
here;  it  doesn't  break  the  act. 

Mr.  Worton:  All  right.  They  don't  want  to 
have  any  association  with  alcohol  at  all. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  as  an  abstinence  man, 
Frank. 


Mr.  Worton:  I  just  noticed  in  the  Sun  this 
morning  the  Golddiggers  are  down  at  the 
Royal  York  and  you  can  get  a  package  deal 
there  for  entertainment  and  a  dinner. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well  packaged. 

Mr.  Worton:  But  I  tell  you  when  you  come 
to  dance,  you  can't  be  much  of  a  swinger  be- 
cause the  dance  floor  is  about  the  size  of  my 
kitchen.  The  hotels  are  not  catering  to  those 
who  want  to  dance  any  more.  They  are  cater- 
ing to  those  who  want  to  eat  and  drink. 

I  feel  there  should  be  some  method 
whereby  legitimate  organizations,  and  you 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  sort  them  out, 
should  be  able  to  advertise  if  they  wish  to 
have  alcoholic  beverages  and  to  entertain 
those  people  who  wish  to  enjoy  dancing  in  a 
sociable  way.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
hotels  do  not  provide  that  facility  any  more. 
There  is  just  room  enough  for  a  few  who 
wish  to  get  up.  If  there  does  happen  to  be 
a  good  piece  of  music  some  of  us  old  people 
can  dance  to,  then  you  can't  move  on  the 
floor  because  of  its  size. 

I  think  the  whole  area  of  this  type  of 
advertising  should  be  reviewed  with  the  idea 
of  giving  legitimate  organizations  permission 
to  advertise  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
dancing  as  a  form  of  entertainment. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Perhaps  it  also  might  be 
in  order  to  monitor  the  noise  levels  in  some 
of  the  downtown  clubs  to  see  if  they  are 
inducing  deafness. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  And  anything  over  45  decibels 
doesn't  get  a  liquor  licence. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  fact,  because  of  the 
noise  the  last  time  we  met,  I  believe  I  was 
stiffed  for  the  bill.  So  I  may  do  exactly  that. 

In  response  to  the  member  for  Wellington 
South,  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  wasn't  pre- 
pared to  make  a  commitment  is  that  I  am 
looking  at  certain  proposals  the  board  has 
made  in  the  field  of  special  occasion  permits. 
It's  premature  to  discuss  them  now,  but  the 
thrust  there  is  an  attempt  to  separate  the 
very  type  of  organization  that  the  honourable 
member  and  the  member  for  Brantford  have 
been  talking  about  from  people  who  have 
been  deliberately  abusing  special  occasion 
permits  as  a  vehicle  to  run  virtually  a  52- 
week  hotel  operation  without  going  to  the 
board  and  getting  a  hotel  licence.  I  think  that 
has  always  been  the  concern  in  this  area. 

(With  some  new  proposals  that  I  and  my 
deputy  have  received  from  the  board,  I  think 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  separate  that 
element  completely— they  shouldn't  be  getting 
special  occasion  permits  at  all-^and  to  confine 
special  occasion  permits  in  the  club  field  to 
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organizations  such  as  the  ones  that  the 
honourable  member  described  and  to  the 
club  licences,  which  are  on  a  more  sustained 
basis.  That's  part  of  the  review  I  am  doing. 
The  two,  quite  frankly,  do  blend  together. 

I  haven't  seen  anybody  from  the  hotel  in- 
dustry making  a  presentation  since  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  last  Liquor  Licence 
Act  in  1974  or  1975.  They  weren't  terribly 
concerned  in  regard  to  club  licences  and 
special  occasion  permits  for  veterans'  clubs  or 
groups  like  those  mentioned  by  my  friend. 
They  didn't  think  the  clubs  should  be  operat- 
ing out  of  community  colleges  and  so  forth, 
but  they  were  concerned  about  the  vast  num- 
ber of  SOPs  out  there  that  were  really  just 
a  rotating  thing  for  a  competitor  who  hadn't 
bothered  to  go  through  the  licensing  process. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What's  the  hangup  about 
permitting  veterans'  clubs  to  advertise?  If  they 
are  not  concerned,  who  is? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  has  been  said  here  ear- 
lier that  the  only  reason  all  of  these  things 
were  put  in  was  to  kowtow  to  the  commercial 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  veterans.  That 
is  not  the  case.  The  reason  it's  there  today 
is  that  it  was  a  package.  Part  of  that  package 
did  affect  the  veterans'  clubs;  also  there  was 
a  deliberate  thrust  to  try  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  SOPs  on  the  grounds  of  legitimizing 
the  student  clubs  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

As  with  everything  involving  liquor,  it's 
very  complicated  and  takes  a  long  time.  But 
I  raise  this  with  the  member  for  Wellington 
South  to  say  that  I  think  we  have  a  vehicle 
and  I  want  to  look  at  it.  Indeed,  if  we  do 
have  that  vehicle,  we  can  take  a  new,  fresh 
and  responsible  look  at  the  advertising  ques- 
tion. We  like  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
honourable  member  is  quite  right;  why 
shouldn't  a  nonprofit  organization,  if  it  does 
have  the  odd  fund-raising  function,  spread  it 
out?  Every  one  of  us  does  it  in  his  riding. 
I  presume  he  does  have  an  annual  meeting 
and  he  does  serve  something  and  so  forth; 
he  knows  darned  well  that  any  money  that  is 
raised  goes  somewhere  else.  Or  if  there  is  a 
dance  sponsored  by  the  association,  the  money 
goes  somewhere  else.  We  all  do  that.  We 
don't  want  to  annoy  any  nonprofit  voluntary 
organizations.  Quite  frankly,  I  agree  with 
both  honourable  members.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  fresh  look,  and  I  think  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
go  back  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  matter  we 
were  discussing  a  few  minutes  ago  before  we 
got  on  to  the  liquor  and  the  dances.  I  refer 
to  the  matter  of  the  price  spread  between  the 


producer  and  the  consumer.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  part  of  this  spread  at  least  is  coupons. 
We  all  remember  the  green  stamp  craze  of 
some  years  ago,  where  we  built  up  green 
stamps,  saving  them  in  order  to  get  the  cata- 
logues and  choose  the  free  gifts  we  got  for 
the  stamps.  After  a  while,  we  commenced  to 
realize  the  horrendous  cost  of  this  whole 
process  and  some  of  the  provinces  of  the 
country  began  to  abolish  them.  Finally  On- 
tario got  around  to  the  point  where  it  said  no 
more  green  stamps.  The  idea  was  we  were 
going  to  save  the  customer  certain  amounts 
of  money.  Whether  it  did  or  not,  who  knows? 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  price  level 
went  down  or  not.  At  least  the  green  stamps 
went. 

Now  we  have  something  new.  We  have  the 
coupons,  Mr.  Minister;  coupons.  Not  too  long 
ago,  there  came  to  my  door  this  beautiful, 
eye-popping  envelope  full  of  goodies,  well 
done,  slick,  expensive  brochures  telling  us 
what  the  manufacturers  had  in  store  for  us. 
I'll  just  read  two  or  three  of  the  things  found 
in  this  envelope  offering  "mysteriously  good 
Sugar  Crisps";  "Fleecy  with  soft  stat,"  what 
ever  that  is;  "incredibly  new  Aunt  Jemima's 
frozen  pancake  batter";  holidays  in  the  south, 
plus  $1,000  from  Aylmer's;  Libby's  beans 
can  get  you  dishwashers,  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What? 

Mr.  Young:  Pillsbury  products  make  your 
family   feel   warm   all   over,   Mr.   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  a  good  thing  I  eat  in 
restaurants.  That  stuff  scares  me. 

Mr.  Young:  Along  with  that  come  the 
coupons— coupons  for  everything  under 
heaven;  10  cents  off,  15  cents  off,  25,  30 
cents  off.  I  will  send  these  over  to  the  minis- 
ter, perhaps  it  will  save  him  a  bit  when  he 
makes  purchases  at  the  grocery  store.  There 
is  a  whole  bundle  of  them  there  for  things  I 
don't  need  and  things  I  don't  use.  Perhaps 
the  minister  does.  I  will  let  him  have  that 
for  his  information  and  for  his  economy. 

Let's  turn  those  over  now  to  the  minister 
so  he  can  see  them  and  go  through  them  and 
perhaps  if  he  cannot  use  them,  he  can  pass 
them  on  to  members  of  his  staff  who  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  My  daughters  will. 

Mr.  Young:  Fine,  use  them  any  way  you 
like.  They  are  a  free  gift  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  think  the  deputy  minister 
will. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  you  get  these  other 
things.  I  have  tucked  into  my  grocery  bag 
from  Dominion  Stores  in  this  case,  Ontario 
Sweeps  $50,000  bonus  race. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What? 

Mr.  Young:  Win  $50,000.  This  was  back 
on  August  5,  one  that  I  just  tucked  away 
and  did  not  use,  evidently.  I  never  do  use 
these  things  because  somebody  is  going  to 
win,  but  it  is  generally  not  me.  So  that  sort 
of  thing  goes  on. 

Then  we  have  things  like  Homemaker's 
magazine,  Mr.  Minister,  where  you  have  the 
same  kind  of  coupons  all  through  that  maga- 
zine. You  can  detach  them  and  spend  them 
the  next  time  you  go  to  the  grocery  store.  I 
will  send  that  over  because  the  minister  may 
possibly  want  a  few  of  these  for  his  informa- 
tion and  guidance. 

All  these  things  add  to  cost  and  I  could 
make  a  long  speech  which  I  won't  make  this 
morning  about  it.  The  minister  understands 
and  the  House  understands  what  it  adds  up 
to,  because  there  is  no  question  that  all  this 
artistry,  some  of  those  things  are  fancy  and 
demand  skill  in  designing,  costs  money.  The 
printing  of  them,  the  distribution  of  them,  the 
redemption  of  them,  not  only  add  immense 
cost,  but  also  mean  that  when  I  get  into  the 
checkout  line  at  the  grocery  store  I  am  held 
up  five  minutes,  10  minutes,  whatever  it 
might  be,  as  everybody  fiddles  through  their 
purse  to  get  the  right  coupon  for  the  right 
article,  I  stand  there  and  fume  as  I  watch 
this  process  going  on.  Then  I  come  along  and 
I  have  my  coupons  and  I  cash  them  in  and 
somebody  behind  me  fumes  while  that  pro- 
cess is  going  on.  But  I  save  myself  10  cents, 
15  cents,  25  cents. 

Then,  of  course,  if  there  is  only  one  to  a 
family,  my  wife  gets  one  newspaper  and  I 
get  the  other  and  we  cheat  the  grocery  store 
by  that  much,  I  presume,  although  they  don't 
seem  to  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  week 
something  was  on  special  and  she  was  ob- 
jecting about  this.  I  heard  the  girl  say  to 
my  wife,  "Well  look,  get  your  husband, 
you've  got  another  coupon  so  you  can  have 
two."  That  was  nice. 

All  this  is  incredible  and  it  adds  cost.  It 
adds  trouble.  It  adds  worry  to  the  girls  at 
the  checkout  counter  because  their  accounts 
have  to  balance  and  all  of  that. 

[11:15] 

I  am  calling  this  to  the  minister's  attention 
in  the  hope  that  something  might  be  done 
about  this  kind  of  promotion.  If  we  can 
eliminate  it,  we  could  certainly  lower  price 
levels  quite  dramatically,  at  least  we  could 
in  theory.  I  know  that  when  I  take  the  15- 
cent  coupon  in,  I  am  saving  15  cents.  But 
am  I  really? 

First  of  all,  the  price  level  for  groceries 
goes  up  so  that  they  can  absorb  all  this  over- 


head. In  the  long  run,  on  average,  I  am 
paying  for  it  and  I  am  paying  something 
extra.  And  for  all  that  skill  and  for  all  that 
paraphernalia— between  when  the  coupons 
originate  in  somebody's  brain  and  when  I 
finally  dispose  of  them— there  is  that  tremen- 
dous added  expense. 

So,  I  am  asking  the  minister  whether  or 
not  he  has  given  any  thought  to  this  whole 
process  and  whether  or  not  we  might  expect 
some  action  in  this  field.  In  this  field,  let 
Ontario  do  some  pioneering.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  any  action  has  been  taken  by 
other  provinces  in  the  case  of  green  stamps. 
Why  can't  we  start  this  process  in  Canada 
if  action  has  not  already  been  taken  in  other 
places? 

I  have  another  matter  I  want  to  raise  with 
the  minister  but  perhaps  he  can  comment  on 
this  whole  process. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  there  is  a  very 
significant  difference  between  coupons  and 
premium  stamps.  You  mention  green  stamps 
but  I  recall  that  there  were  pink  ones  and 
some  other  colours,  too.  At  one  time  stamps 
certainly  played  a  very  significant  role  for 
the  two  largest  chains.  The  type  of  promo- 
tional coupon  you  are  talking  about,  the  green 
stamp  or  the  premium  stamp,  added  a  cost 
to  everything  that  you  bought— everything, 
straight  through  the  store.  The  number  of 
stamps  you  received  was  based  upon  the 
amount  of  money  or  the  number  of  products 
you  had  purchased.  So  it  was  assignable  all 
the  way  through. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  On  the  total  tape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  On  the  total  tape,  yes. 
Okay.  In  the  case  of  the  promotional  coupon, 
that  is  really  only  assignable  to  that  one  par- 
ticular product.  I  realize  you  are  talking 
about  inconvenience  at  the  checkout  counter, 
the  cost  of  redemption,  and  so  on.  But  the 
whole  point  is  that  these  coupons  are  used 
basically  to  introduce  new  products. 

This  one  here— it  is  Canadian— saves  10 
cents  on  "Connors  Tiny  Tender  Sea  Steaks. 
A  fresh  new  idea  from  the  sea."  I  have  no 
idea  what  a  tiny  steak  might  be  but,  in 
any  event,  it  is  a  product  of  Canada.  I  know 
Connors.  I  know  the  company. 

They  are  using  this  to  get  you  to  try 
Oormors  Tiny  Tender  Sea  Steaks.  Ordinarily, 
you  probably  wouldn't  do  it.  So  it  is  only 
assignable,  quite  frankly,  to  the  cost  of  that 
one  product.  Now  then.  There  are  other 
methods  of  promoting  a  new  product,  or 
current  product  that  is  not  exactly  doing  well 
against  its  competition.  You  can  go  into  the 
print  media;  you  can  go  on  radio;  you  can 
go  on  TV;  you  can  do  something  door-to- 
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door.  You  can  do  demonstrations.  You  can  do 
all  kinds  of  things.  When  you  finally  come 
down  to  it,  if  you  and  I  are  to  buy  Connors 
Tiny  Tender  Sea  Steaks,  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  are  going  to  have  to  absorb  the 
money  spent  on  the  promotion  to  attract  us 
initially.  This  will  happen  whether  or  not 
it  is  in  this  form  of  a  coupon  offering  10  cents 
off;  whether  or  not  they  choose  to  advertise 
today  in  the  Toronto  Star;  whether  or  not 
they  choose  to  go  on  CFRB  or  on  CFTO 
today;  or,  indeed,  whether  or  not  they  choose 
to  come  to  your  next  church  social;  or  the 
next  gathering  of  a  women's  group.  Or  if 
Connors  comes  in  and  puts  on  a  whole  dis- 
play, showing  the  people  not  only  this 
Connors  product  but  others,  in  the  end,  sure, 
I  pay.  But  I  think  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  that  and  the  green  stamps. 

Let's  expend  one  more  hoax,  because  I 
don't  really  see  anything  terribly  wrong. 
From  time  to  time,  it  may  seem  inefficient  to 
you  and  me.  There  surely  must  be  a  better 
way  of  doing  it.  I  don't  know  how  else  you 
would  promote  it.  You've  got  to  get  the 
product  into  somebody's  hand.  You've  got  to 
get  them  to  taste  it,  wear  it,  show  it,  or  do 
something  or  they're  never  going  to  buy. 

I  realize  that  these  can  get  very  cumber- 
some, but  there  are  jobs  involved  in  the  print- 
ing industry,  in  the  distribution  industry,  in 
the  advertising  industry,  in  the  public  rela- 
tions industry  and  so  forth.  So  it  is  of  some 
interest  economically  to  the  country. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  They  can  advertise 
without  a  phoney  saving  coupon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  says  10  cents  off  what- 
ever the  price  is.  Look  at  Connors  sea  steaks. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  just  jack  it  up  10  cents 
more  than  you  want.  You  put  a  dime  on  be- 
fore and,  then  when  you  are  done,  you  re- 
duce it  back  to  the  same  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  would  doubt  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  There  is  a  redemption  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  you've  got  a 
redemption  rate  here.  Unless  you're  terribly 
interested  in  Connors  Tiny  Tender  Sea 
Steaks,  your  redemption  rate  is  not  used  up. 
Secondly,  I  presume  it's  an  adaptation  of  the 
sardine  or  something  like  that.  It's  a  small 
can;  it's  one  of  the  open  tin  jobs. 

Mr.  Young:  They  slice  them  down  and  sell 
them  laterally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Slicing  what? 
Mr.    Mackenzie:    They   clean  the   sardines 
for  those  who  don't  like  innards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  any  event,  I  don't  think 
this   little   coupon   determines   the  price.   As 


it's  obviously  coming  into  a  competitive  field, 
why  would  you  bother  even  with  your  10 
cents  off  coupon  if  you  could  buy  something 
cheaper? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  There  is  steep  compe- 
tition with  that  product. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  is.  There  are  a 
couple  of  other  ones  that  most  Canadians 
don't  buy.  They  prefer  the  Norwegian  brands. 
The  old  hammer-down  gold  can  with  the  red 
on  top  is  really  your  best  buy.  I  recommend 
it  very  much. 

I  want  to  come  into  it  more  seriously.  This 
affects  the  price  of  the  product  eventually. 
It  does  not  affect  the  entire  price  of  your 
groceries  because  you  can  throw  it  away.  You 
don't  have  to  get  involved  with  Connors  and 
their  tiny  little  whatever  they  are.  With  the 
stamps  you  had  to  get  involved  because 
whether  you  wanted  them  or  not,  they  were 
based  upon  the  total  at  the  base  of  your  tape. 
It  was  admitted  at  the  end  that  this  did  have 
a  percentage  increase  in  raising  the  cost  of 
your  bill.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Again,  on  the  question  of  the  horse  races 
or  the  bonanza,  I  must  admit  I  was  a  little 
bit  startled  when  it  went  up  to  $50,000  at  one 
time.  I  suppose  that  was  a  special  one.  That's 
an  advertising  promotion  to  get  you  to  come 
into  the  store,  and  if  you  go  into  that  store, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it  some- 
where along  the  line. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  more  people 
come  into  that  store,  the  higher  their 
volume  goes  up  and,  therefore,  they  operate 
on  a  much  higher  supplier  discount  and 
everything.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  the  food  business  there's  only  so  much 
food  that  can  be  consumed.  There's  only  so 
much  disposable  income  for  food,  give  or 
take  a  few  million  dollars  every  week,  one 
way  or  the  other.  It's  an  attraction  to  get 
you  to  come  to  retail  outlet  A  rather  than 
retail  outlet  C. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They're  trying  to  increase 
their  share.  The  market  is  not  increasing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  right.  They're  trying 
to  move  around  their  share  of  the  market. 
This  is  the  only  way  that  they  can  do  it.  I 
really  don't  think  we  want  to  ban  advertising 
and  it  is  a  form  of  advertising.  Instead  of 
saying  get  cheap  specials,  what  they're  say- 
ing is  come  in  and  take  a  flyer  on  $50,000. 
Who  are  we,  in  this  Legislature  above  all,  to 
start  criticising  people  for  loss  leaders  and 
promotions?  Have  you  heard  the  Wintario  and 
the  Provincial  commercials  lately? 

Mr.  Young:  I  don't  like  them. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  those? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  buy  them  either, 
but  have  you  heard  them?  Here  we're  looking 
at  poor  little  Connors  and  his  sea  steaks  and 
we're  looking  at  whatever  it  is  in  their  little 
filmed  horse  race  from  a  year  ago  or  so  and 
saying  they  shouldn't  do  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Talk  to  the  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture and  Recreation  (Mr.  Baetz)  then.  Tell 
him  it  is  terrible.  Tell  him  to  change  the 
advertisement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  not  saying  anything.  I 
don't  disagree  with  it  at  all.  But  I'm  not 
going  with  a  straight  face  to  a  supermarket 
and  say  to  them  they  mustn't  dare  run  an 
operation  with  a  $50,000  horse  race  that's 
predicated  on  the  thing  the  customer  picks 
up  at  the  counter  or  that  that's  something 
they  should  pass  off  in  lower  costs,  when  we 
do  precisely  the  same  thing  with  instant 
scratch-offs,  and  rub-ons.  You  get  it  at  home 
through  the  daily  newspaper.  That  reminds 
me:  One  of  those  little  things  that  was  deliv- 
ered with  the  newspaper  was  the  Minister 
of  Culture  and  Recreation's  little  game,  the 
numbers. 

To  come  to  a  very  serious  matter— and  I 
want  to  end  on  this;  I  know  the  member 
wants,  to  get  up  again— there  is  another  thing 
that  I  want  to  say  about  the  food  industry: 
There  aren't  going  to  be  any  commercial 
credit  cards,  period.  As  the  member  knows, 
when  John  Clement  was  minister,  there  was 
an  apparent  thrust  in  this  direction.  He  will 
recall  that  Mr.  Clement  called  the  industry 
into  his  office  and  said,  "We  can  do  it  the 
easy  way  or  the  hard  way.  The  easy  way  is 
you  are  not  going  to  do  it.  The  hard  way  is 
that  we  will  introduce  legislation."  That  went 
on  for  quite  a  period  of  time. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  describe  it  as  signifi- 
cant or  a  thrust,  but  there  are  now  some 
indications,  that  because  of  the  infinitely  more 
widespread  attraction  of  the  commercial  cred- 
it card— I  am  not  talking  about  the  in-house 
cards,  which  allow  you  to  cash  a  cheque  or 
anything  like  that;  I  am  talking  about 
Chargex,  Master  Charge  and  so  on— there  is 
no  question  that  this  would  push  the  cost  of 
food  higher,  even  for  those  who  chose  not 
to  use  it  and  who  would  be  basically  low- 
income  people,  because  that  type  of  card 
simply  doesn't  fit  into  their  economic  pattern. 
Sure,  they  pay  their  bills,  but  they  don't  want 
to  get  into  $350  or  $400  or  $500  a  month  on 
a  card.  They  prefer  to  do  it  the  old-fashioned 
way.  They  are  quite  capable  of  being  eco- 
nomically sufficient. 

The  introduction  of  credit  cards  would  do 
to  the  food  industry  exactly  what  the  old 
premium    stamps    did.    The   cost    would    be 


spread  right  across  every  single  product.  Once 
again,  we  are  not  going  to  allow  it.  And  it 
can  be  done  the  easy  way  or  the  hard  way. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  right  now  every- 
body is  complying.  At  least,  they  had  better 
be  complying  by  Christmas  day.  Or,  quite 
frankly,  if  they  really  want  to  try  these,  when 
we  come  back  in  March  there  will  be  legisla- 
tion here  that  will  say,  "You  will  not  use  a 
commercial  credit  card  in  a  supermarket." 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  about  food  at 
K-Mart  stores? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  a  little  different 
matter. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  about  doctors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  We  are  talking  about  in- 
creasing the  price  of  food  to  the  particular 
disadvantage  of  low-income  and  some  middle- 
class  families,  just  on  the  basis  of  convenience 
for  some  people  who  don't  like  to  travel 
around  all  the  time  with  cash.  I  know  the 
member  for  Yorkview  wants  to  say  something 
else;  so  I  will  stop  here. 

Mr.  Young:  In  view  of  the  time  factor  I 
don't  want  to  prolong  this,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced by  the  minister's  argument  that,  since 
these  are  zeroed  in  on  specific  products  being 
introduced  into  the  market,  it  doesn't  raise 
the  cost  all  across  the  board.  I  certainly  think 
it  does  when  I  have  in  my  hand  Planter's 
Peanuts— that's  an  old  product— Red  Rose  Tea, 
Scottowels  and  those  sorts  Of  things. 

I  can  see  the  advantage  of  getting  custom- 
ers in  through  loss-leaders.  And  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  tapes  for  charity, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  of  them.  But  this 
kind  of  thing  does  add  to  the  cost  and  to  the 
inconvenience.  Certainly  the  sweeps  and  the 
kinds  of  bingo  games  that  these  people  in- 
dulge in  does  add  to  the  cost  across  the 
board.  It  must  add  to  the  cost. 

The  other  thing  is,  I  can't  see  the  sense 
of  the  creating  of  jobs  and  printing  all 
these  things,  because  what  you  are  doing  is 
incorporating  into  the  food  bill  the  cost  of 
the  jobs,  and  food  should  not  bear  that  cost. 

I  also  want  to  raise  the  matter  of  under- 
coating.  I  know  this  matter  has  been  ad- 
dressed now  and  we're  getting  some  place 
with  it.  But  in  the  past  we  have  had  people 
being  told,  "Well,  you  have  bought  a  new 
car;  you  want  an  undercoating  job  done  to 
prevent  rusting."  We  discussed  this  in  the 
select  committee  on  highway  safety  with  the 
industry  in  Detroit  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
They  assured  us  they  were  starting  to  work 
on  it  then,  and  guarantees  of  up  to  three 
years  or  so  have  come  since  that  time.  But 
that  is  the  place  it  ought  to  be:  right  at  the 
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manufacturers'  level.  If  there  is  going  to 
be  any  protection  against  rust,  that's  the 
place  it  ought  to  come  from.  Undercoating 
ought  to  be  completely  eliminated  as  far  as 
the  dealer  is  concerned. 

There  is  one  other  item  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  minister's  attention.  The  last  time  I 
put  my  car  through  a  car  wash— I  was  in 
it;  so  I  suppose  in  a  sense  I  went  through 
the  car  wash  too— the  thing  that  worried  me 
was  that  the  water  coming  down  over  my 
car  was  a  dull  brown  colour.  In  other  words, 
I  went  in  to  get  the  salt  off  my  car— 
[11:30] 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  was  just  taking  the 
paint  off  your  car. 

Mr.  Young:  —and  I  was  getting  water 
which  had  been  recycled  I  don't  know  how 
many  times.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  presume  this  was  water 
which  had  been  used  all  day  long  in  that  car 
wash,  and  I  was  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
all  the  salt  coming  off  all  the  cars  during  at 
least  that  day,  and  perhaps  days  before  that. 

I'm  not  sure  whether  the  minister  has 
done  anything  along  this  line.  This  happened 
to  me  very  recently.  I  would  ask  the  minister 
whether  or  not  he's  considering  some  means 
by  which  the  good  that  we  do  by  having 
the  rustproofing  done  at  the  factory  level 
now  can  be  mitigated  by  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment in  car  wash  establishments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  reply  to  that,  first  of  all, 
already  the  market  forces  are  taking  over. 
There  are  a  number  of  car-washes  now 
advertising  they  do  not  use  recycled  water. 
They  only  use  fresh  water.  This,  obviously, 
is  putting  those  who  have  been  using  the  re- 
cycled water,  with  whatever  it  contains— 
and  I'm  prepared  to  admit  in  the  wintertime, 
depending  upon  your  locality,  it  can  con- 
tain   almost    anything— at    a    disadvantage. 

I'm  not  absolutely  sure  the  operation  or 
the  water  supply  of  a  car  wash  is  really 
within  my  jurisdiction.  1*11  certainly  look 
into  it.  It  seems  to  me  too  it  might  very 
well  present  an  environmental  problem.  If 
that  water  is  recycled  and  retains  the  salt 
or  some  other  chemical  factors  and  gradually 
builds  them  up  in  enormous  quantities,  or  at 
least  there's  a  residue  somewhere,  this  might 
have  an  impact  on  either  the  disposal  of 
waste  water  sewage  or  in  some  other  fashion. 
I  will  look  into  that. 

I  Doint  out  the  industry  itself  is  already 
getting  concerned.  Also,  I  think  you  pointed 
out  some  of  the  new  federal  guidelines  on 
rustproofing  at  the  manufacturing  level  and 
the  new  warranties  or  guarantees  that  have 
been   given  are  of  interest.  First  one  com- 


pany offered  them,  and  now  they're  all 
following  along.  It  still  raises  a  pretty  funda- 
mental question. 

I  used  to  be  in  the  auto  business.  I'm 
not  there  any  more.  I  used  to  supply  a  very 
essential  commodity  on  your  automobile.  I 
don't  think  the  convict  labour  at  Millbrook 
is  better  than  the  production  line  people  any- 
where else  but  you  know  those  licence 
plates  made  at  Millbrook  were  supposed  to 
last  five  years.  Then  they  said  they'll  prob- 
ably last  10.  I  don't  know  how  long  they're 
going  to  last,  but  most  of  them  can  last  15. 

Remember,  some  of  those  are  on  that 
front  bumper,  which  up  until  now  has  been 
pretty  exposed.  They've  taken  all  the  salt, 
they've  taken  the  bumper  smacks  and  all  of 
the  things,  and  you  very  seldom  see  a  rusted 
Ontario  licence  plate. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  paint's  a  bit  thin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  but  that  is  quite 
significant— a  single  piece  of  sheet  steel  which 
is  comparable  to  the  types  of  steel  that  go 
into  your  automobile  has  been  up  front  and 
around  since  1973  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  singular  rust  problems  that  affect 
the  rest  of  the  industry. 

Most  of  the  plates  were  turned  out,  quite 
frankly,  before  I  had  management  of  Mill- 
brook, but  even  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
the  quarterly  truck  plates  are  managing  to 
take  tremendous  abuse  out  there.  These 
are  the  plates  you  see  on  dump  trucks  and 
so  forth  in  the  wintertime.  They  do  not  rust. 
I  think  sometimes  that  might  be  an 
example  to  some  other  people  in  the  auto 
supply  trade.  The  cost,  quite  frankly,  isn't 
that  much  different  than  buying  regular  steel. 
I  iust  draw  that  to  your  attention  because 
I  think  the  rusting  is  of  tremendous  sionifi- 
cance.  I  think  governments,  all  of  them, 
waited  a  very,  very  long  time  into  the  game 
before  they  became  involved.  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  are  almost  daily  improvements. 
Hopefully,  within  a  relatively  brief  period 
of  time,  the  old  rust  problem,  once  a  very 
costly  economic  factor,  will  virtually  disap- 
pear. 

(Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Due  to  Phil  Edmunston 
and  the  ATA. 

Mr.  Young:  Just  one  further  remark  in 
this  field.  The  minister  has  touched  on  an- 
other matter,  perhaps  a  federal  matter,  con- 
cerning standards  and  that  sort  of  thing.  One 
thing  that  impressed  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
major  reason  for  rusting  in  recent  years  has 
been  because  the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  reduced  the  gauge  of  a  car  body.  While 
we  used  to  get  a  metal  with  some  substance 
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to  it,  we  are  now  down  to  tin  can  thickness. 
So  a  bat  of  rust  goes  through  that  fast. 

What  the  minister  has  said  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  auto  industry,  as  well  as  other 
industries,  could  very  well  build  the  kind  of 
equipment  which  can  last  and  also  be  rust- 
proof. I  think  the  minister  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  very  fundamental  fact  here. 
Perhaps,  it  could  guide  the  industry  and 
other  industries,  if  they  were  not  so  concerned 
with  making  profits  out  of  spare  and  replace- 
ment parts  in  the  days  ahead.  However,  that's 
another  matter  which  we  just  haven't  time 
to  go  into  today. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  With  respect  to  the  energy 
safety  activity  of  the  technical  standards 
program:  From  the  objectives,  I  see  this  is 
described,  as:  "To  minimize  the  risk  of  loss 
of  life,  bodily  injury  and  property  damage 
which  may  arise  from  the  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, utilization  of  natural  gas,  fuel  oil 
and  propane,  and  the  transportation  of  bulk 
storage  and  handling  of  gasoline." 

With  that  objective,  I'm  wondering  if  the 
minister  could  tell  us  about  the  involvement 
of  his  ministry  in  the  Port  Loring  situation, 
with  respect  to  gasoline  storage.  It's  good  to 
know  that  water  services  are  going  to  be 
provided  and  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Gulf  company  is  assuming  responsibility  to 
provide  and  to  maintain  these  services  until 
this  matter  is  sorted  out. 

Could  the  minister  advise  me  about  the 
situation  there  and  the  ministry's  involve- 
ment? What  reports  are  there  on  similar  leaks 
and  situations  across  the  province  and  how 
is  the  minister  monitoring  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  We  were  brought  in  there 
to  determine  where  these  leaks  were  com- 
ing from.  Our  people  did  pinpoint  where 
they  were  coming  from — and  this  was  quite 
late  in  the  game.  They  were  found  and  re- 
paired on  April  19  and  May  8,  1978,  long 
after  the  Port  Loring  business  began.  They 
found  the  three  facilities  that  might  have 
been  the  source  of  the  leak.  All  we're  really 
doing  is  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment,  much  as  we 
are  doing  today  with  that  drapery  firm  in 
North  York.  Everybody  seems  to  think  it's  of 
enormous  consequence  that  somebody  from 
the  energy  safety  branch  is  up  there  with 
the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  doesn't  know — 
at  least  it  didn't  this  morning — the  source  of 
the  problem  in  that  company  that  has  affected 
so  many  people.  The  reason  we  have  one  or 
two  people  there  is  that  if  they  do  find  some- 
thing in  probing  around,  either  in  terms  of 
fumes    coming    from    some   type   of   heating 


device,  for  example,  our  people  will  be  able 
to  pinpoint — 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They'll  be  more  likely  to 
know  what  to  look  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  right.  But  what  I'm 
saying  to  you  is  that  we  are  not  the  prime 
people.  We  are  the  technical  backup  or  the 
support. 

Just  the  other  night,  there  was  a  spill  in 
Scarborough  at  a  gasoline  station.  Once  again, 
our  people  were  there.  It  wasn't  so  much  the 
fuel  soaking  into  the  ground  that  would 
affect  wells  or  anything  like  that  because  it's 
all  commercial  around  there.  It  was  really  a 
filling  station  for  school  buses  and  so  forth. 
It  was  a  highly  specialized  one.  There  was 
an  underground  spill. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  our 
people  were  there  for  two  reasons:  one,  to 
help  them  with  the  source  of  the  leak  and 
two,  to  make  sure  that  as  traffic  went  by— 
because  it  was  a  very  busy  street  and  it 
occurred,  as  all  of  these  things  do,  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rush  hour— that  some- 
body wasn't  around  smoking  or  somebody 
wasn't  driving  by  throwing  a  cigarette  out 
and  so  on. 

So  basically,  when  an  event  occurs,  whether 
it's  real  or  suspected,  we  are  backup,  we're 
not  the  prime  people  there.  Once  it's  found 
out  that  the  cause  is  not  in  the  energy  area 
we  just  depart.  But  it's  still  left  up  to  the 
others  to  continue  on. 

I  can  attempt  to  find  out  for  you  how 
many  times  a  year  we  would  get  these  things. 
I  would  think  it  wouldn't  be  too  high,  but  I 
don't  think  the  figures  would  indicate  any- 
thing. We  would  have  to  get  a  report.  If  this 
type  of  pressure  tank  has  spills,  we  would 
want  to  see  it  because  the  next  time  it  was 
in  there  we  would  want  to  make  sure  it  was 
not  the  same  type  of  tank  that  split  on  the 
end,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  appears  from  the 
reference  material  that  when  you  have  some 
20,000  licensed  operations  and  we're  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  only  111  accidents  or 
involvements,  there  is  great  care  taken  by 
the  persons  involved  in  nearly  every  instance. 
I  presume  that  the  number  of  accidents  re- 
ferred to  here  might  well  be  motor  vehicle 
collisions  or  collisions  with  vehicles  at  the 
location  rather  than  problems  with  the  trans- 
portation side  of  it,  and  that  would  distort 
the  actual  words.  We  obviously  have  a 
very  fortunate  record  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  There  are  three  points  I 
want  to  raise  with  you  briefly  because  there 
has    been   some    coverage    on   them. 
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Like  my  colleague  from  Yorkview,  I've 
had  a  number  of  people  raise  the  question  of 
the  food  coupons  with  me.  I  must  confess 
I'm  more  in  agreement  with  the  concerns 
he's  expressed  than  your  defence  of  this 
kind  of  advertising. 

It's  my  own  belief  that  whether  it's 
Connors  or  any  other  firm,  most  of  the 
coupons  that  I've  seen  come  to  the  door 
of  my  house  have  been  for  well-established 
products,  not  new  ones  they're  trying  to 
promote.  There's  a  number  of  those. 

But  I'm  not  convinced  at  all  that  any  out- 
fit, particularly  any  major  outfit  that's  going 
to  be  issuing  coupons  guaranteeing  10  cents, 
15  cents  or  25  cents  off  and  allowing  handling 
charges  for  the  shopkeeper  of  two  or  three 
cents  is  going  to  be  building  the  cost  of 
that  promotion  into  their  line  of  products. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
you're  paying  for  it  across  the  board. 

I  heard  you,  and  I  believe  you  were  sin- 
cere about  it,  wondering  how  some  people 
can  make  ends  meet  in  terms  of  food  today. 
That's  a  major  problem  for  a  lot  of  low- 
income  people.  That  cost  has  to  be  added  on 
and  I  think  it  is  across  the  board.  I  don't 
think  it's  added  on  to  only  one  product 
because  most  firms  will  take  a  look  at  the 
cost  of  promotions  they're  going  to  run, 
making  sure  that  promotion  is  included  as 
a  cost  in  their  product  line.  We  don't  know 
when  a  cent  or  two  is  added  onto  something 
else  to  make  up  the  cost  of  that  particular 
promotion. 

Some  of  the  retail  outlets,  on  some 
occasions,  can  affect  the  prices  and  it's  got 
to  be  considered  in  their  overall  profit  margin 
as  well,  because,  in  the  big  chains  at  least, 
an  increasing  number  of  chains,  in  an  effort 
to  stay  competitive,  are  arguing  they'll  accept 
coupons  from  any  chain  or  from  any  store 
that  mav  be  listed  in  the  paper  or  sent  out 
in  booklets.  This  also  indicates  that  cost  is 
going  to  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  their  total 
operation. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  but 
that  the  cost  of  these  kinds  of  promotions 
increases  the  cost  of  what  is  probably  the 
most  basic  necessity  of  our  people  along 
with  housing.  You  would  be  doing  the  people 
of  Ontario  a  real  service  if  you  would 
seriously  take  a  look  at  that.  I  don't  know 
how  you  guarantee,  if  we  get  some  of  the 
frills  removed,  the  cost  of  basic  items  like 
food  will  go  down,  but  you're  not  doing  it 
with  these  particular  promotions. 
[11:45] 

I  would  urge  you  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
that.  I  would  also  hope  that  you  would  take 


a  serious  look  at  one  of  the  other  matters 
raised.  It  is  a  matter  I  have  raised  myself  on 
occasion,  namely,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  newsboys— and  I  say  not  only  newsboys, 
but  some  of  the  youngsters  who  are  being 
used  by  the  distributing  services— are  in  effect 
being  had.  The  only  answer  I  have  had  which 
I  got  from  your  ministry,  or  from  the  previ- 
ous minister,  was  that  one  of  the  reasons  they 
don't  have  any  benefits  or  are  not  covered 
on  almost  anything,  other  than  the  straight 
per  capita  rate  they  get  for  the  paper,  is  that 
they  are  considered  entrepreneurs.  That  is 
something  that  has  come  out  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  don't  know  how  in  God's  name  you  can 
call  a  newsboy  an  entrepreneur,  when  he 
neither  sets  the  price  of  the  product  he  is 
selling  nor  the  price  at  which  he  buys  it.  I 
just  don't  think  the  argument  that  he  is  an 
individual  entrepreneur  or  businessman  really 
makes  sense.  I  have  had  the  problem  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  newsboys— and  they  are  being 
had  on  the  flyers  that  are  distributed  as  well- 
but  also  I  have  had  it  with  some  of  the  dis- 
tributing services. 

There  is  one  in  my  town  that  lists  19  re- 
quirements, including  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  liable  for  anything  for  the  young  lads, 
some  of  whom  are  high  school  students  and 
younger  than  high  school  age  in  some  cases, 
who  distribute  the  flyers.  The  argument  used 
there  was  that  they  were  really  entrepreneurs. 
Once  again,  they  are  paid  a  set  fee  for  the 
hundreds  that  they  deliver.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  argument  really  is  a  sound  and 
solid  one. 

I  want  to  make  one  comment  only,  and  not 
a  criticism,  on  another  matter.  I  would  like 
you  to  take  a  look  at  it.  The  three  main 
problems  I  have  had  with  hotels  in  my  riding 
in  the  last  year  have  all  revolved  around 
parking  facilities.  I  can  think  of  one  just 
down  the  street  from  my  constituency  head- 
quarters which  they  turned  into  a  disco- 
theque-type of  operation.  I  had  dozens  of 
people  in  because  of  the  parking  problems 
along  their  streets. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  responsibility.  Some 
of  that  also  can  be  municipal  or  other  in- 
volvement. I  do  know  the  licence  for  the 
change  in  that  operation  was  issued  without 
proper  parking  facilities  being  available.  I 
have  now  had  three  cases  within  less  than  a 
year  which  have  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  neighbourhood  concern  over  proper 
parking  facilities  not  being  provided  for  en- 
largement or  changes  in  the  particular  type 
of  hotel  operation.  It  is  an  area  I  would  like 
you  to  take  a  little  more  serious  look  at. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Might  1  just  comment  on 
that,  because  you  have  touched  on  a  sore 
spot?  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  because  we 
have  constituency  offices,  but  I  have  even  a 
worse  problem  right  underneath  my  constitu- 
ency office.  Why  this  board  ever  chose  to 
licence  a  bar  underneath  my  constituency 
office  at  the  head  of  a  residential  street  has 
always  dazzled  me.  In  any  event,  it  was  done 
before  my  time. 

By  the  same  token,  the  people  on  that 
street,  on  Bimbrok,  are  subjected  to  the  most 
intolerable  intrusion  upon  their  street  by 
parking,  including  the  ability  to  park  on  one 
side  of  that  street,  which  is  a  residential 
street,  where  you  are  not  supposed  to  do 
that.  That  makes  it  extremely  difficult  in  the 
wintertime  to  thread  your  way  through. 

I  will  be  quite  frank  with  you.  Primarily, 
the  fault  does  lie  with  municipalities.  My 
own  municipality  does  not  have  a  parking 
bylaw  because  it  is  a  suburb.  This  is  one  of 
the  areas  that  I  am  looking  at  with  the  board. 
I  want  more  community  input  of  the  type 
provided  by  the  member  for  Beaches-Wood- 
bine (Ms.  Bryden)  when  she  came  in  with  a 
group  and  outlined  their  parking  problems 
and  so  forth.  Once  the  municipality  comes 
back 'to  the  board  and  says  there  is  no  prob- 
lem and  the  licence  is  issued,  the  difficulty  is 
it  is  impossible  even  to  try  to  withhold  that 
licence  or  even  to  hold  back  on  it  because 
what  happens  is  that  they  go  into  court  and 
it's  all  over. 

I  am  very  glad  you  brought  up  the  parking 
problem.  As  I  say,  it  is  probably  the  closest 
to  my  own  heart.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  over 
the  next  few  weeks  you  could  supply  me  with 
some  of  those  complaints  you  have  had,  where 
the  locations  are  and  so  forth,  because  it  is 
a  problem  in  which  I  don't  think  we  can  pass 
the  buck  any  longer. 

There  has  to  be  some  co-ordination  with  the 
municipality,  even  if  it  doesn't  want  a  park- 
ing bylaw  because  it  doesn't  have  meters 
and  so  forth,  or  with  the  ones  that  do,  but 
whose  parking  bylaw  may  not  be  keeping  up 
to  certain  standards.  Surely  there  can  be  a 
bit  of  co-ordination  between  the  two  on  a 
planning  basis,  whether  it  is  the  planning 
board  or  the  traffic  commissioner  suggesting 
that  before  this  particular  licence  is  issued, 
there  be  so  many  parking  spaces.  It  would 
be  very  helpful  to  me  if  you  would  supply 
those. 

You  are  quite  right.  It  is  an  annoyance,  it 
is  an  intrusion,  and  it  becomes  a  tax  matter 
because  you  have  to  keep  calling  the  police 
to  get  those  cars  out  of  there.  This  costs 
money.  It  takes  away  resources  that  might 
very  well  be  used  somewhere  else. 


Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  will.  I  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  at  least  two  or  the  three  cases  I 
have  raised,  written  letters  to  the  ministry 
about  them.  This  is  one  case  of  the  problems 
you  outlined  or  the  problems  the  people  have 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I'm  thinking  of  an 
establishment.  The  people  are  not  anti-estab- 
lishment because  it  was  an  old  neighbourhood 
tavern  that  had  a  good  record,  but  the  opera- 
tion was  changed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Went  to  a  discotheque. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  —by  the  same  owners  I 
guess,  in  an  effort  to  compete  in  the  business 
world.  The  residents  on  Tuxedo,  which  is 
just  around  the  corner  from  my  constituency 
office,  were  faced  with  the  street  being 
blocked  with  parking.  The  police  force  was 
very  co-operative  for  about  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
began  to  get  very  annoyed  with  being  called 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  night.  They  were 
faced  with  the  problems  and  complaints  I 
got  from  families  of  the  patrons  coming  out 
and  either  leaving  the  odd  beer  bottle  on  their 
1  awn— urinating  on  the  lawn,  or  you  name  it, 
was  a  common  one.  In  the  course  of  the 
change  of  the  licence,  there  were  inadequate 
facilities.  Somebody  slipped  up  on  that  in 
terms  of  the  parking. 

I  have  had  the  city  people  in  and  they  are 
attempting  to  resolve  it.  This  is  a  problem 
that  causes  a  lot  of  concern  for  probably  40 
or  50  homes  in  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  something  that  should  be  looked 
at. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  raise  with 
you  in  a  serious  way,  Mr.  Minister,  and  I 
understand  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre 
did  raise  it  briefly,  was  the  question  of  the 
topless  issue  that  you  yourself  brought  to 
some  public  prominence  in  the  early  days  in 
your  new  appointment. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  at  just  8:30  this 
morning  I  had  a  meeting  with  a  number  of 
workers  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade. 
Since  that  meeting  this  morning  I  have  also 
talked  to  a  number  of  their  representatives 
and  other  people.  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
people  involved  in  the  business  at  the  worker 
level,  not  at  the  owner  level,  in  the  cases 
with  which  I  have  been  dealing. 

They  are  not  very  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  some  kind  of  municipal  licensing. 
Most  of  them  are  not  trying  to,  nor  am  I, 
set  a  standard  in  terms  of  entertainment  in 
the  province.  I  don't  really  know  what  you 
do  with  them.  At  the  moment,  I  am  not  up- 
tight about  somebody  who  wants  to  run  a 
chorus  line  or  even  a  striptease  joint  if  that 
is  what  they  want  to  run. 
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What  I  am  concerned  with  and  what  I 
would  like  you  to  consider  is  the  simple 
change  I  have  proposed  to  the  employment 
standards.  I  think  it  would  resolve  part  of 
the  problem,  not  all  of  it.  It  may  not  resolve 
the  basic  problem  of  what  you  allow  in  some 
of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  in  this  city,  but 
the  simple  change  I  have  proposed  to  the 
employment  standards  is  one  the  workers  in 
the  trade  would  like  very  much  to  have.  As 
I  say,  it  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  meet- 
ings I  had  with  them  this  morning  involving 
that  amendment. 

We  do  have  a  problem  in  some  of  the 
hotels.  It  has  been  more  prevalent  in  Toronto 
than  any  other  place,  but  we  have  a  problem 
where  the  union  is  now  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide waitresses  for  some  of  these  establish- 
ments. A  condition  is  they  spend  seven 
minutes  out  of  the  hour  topless  in  the  opera- 
tion. I  don't  know  why  the  seven  minutes  but 
that  is  one  of  the  requests  that  has  been 
made. 

It's  not  just  a  question  of  being  degrading 
to  the  girls  who  may  be  involved.  Some  of 
them  are  losing  jobs  over  it.  A  good  number 
of  the  girls  involved  are  not  local  residents. 
They  are  part  of  a  tour  or  a  circuit,  as  you 
know.  An  awful  lot  of  them  are  from  another 
province. 

The  problem  has  a  number  of  undesirable 
features.  It  makes  it  difficult  to  upgrade,  as 
some  people  would  like  to,  the  waitress  in 
the  serving  trade.  It  is  difficult  when  you 
have  the  kind  of  pressure  that's  coming  there. 
You  don't  get  the  big  wages  some  people 
think  are  there  because  some  of  the  people 
come  in  and  will  both  serve  tables  and  do  a 
so-called  dance.  What  happens  is  you  are 
lowering  the  entertainer's  rates  considerably 
and  also  cutting  out  some  people  who  might 
tend  to  be  legitimately  in  the  business,  either 
because  they  like  it  or  because  thev  get  along 
well  with  people  and  don't  have  the  training 
to  do  anything  else. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  while  it  is  not  an 
entire  answer,  if  we  can  see  this  government 
pick  up  the  idea  of  a  very  simple  amendment 
to  the  employment  standards  which  does  not 
allow  topless  service  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, we  would  at  least  take  a  fairly 
positive  step  towards  eliminating  it.  It  would 
eliminate  it  in  the  area  I  don't  think  it  should 
be  in,  which  is  the  actual  serving,  whether  it 
be  food,  drinks  or  what  have  you,  in  the 
hotel,  motel  and  restaurant  field. 

I  don't  see  that  is  a  difficulty.  Most  of  the 
people  I  have  talked  to  about  it,  including 
some  people  in  employment  standards,  don't 
see  it  as  a  particularly  difficult  approach  to 
take.  It  would  give  some  protection  to  those 


who  are  at  least  organized.  It  would  give 
some  protection  to  the  girls  in  an  operation 
that  may  not  be  organized  where  they  knew 
the  employment  standards  would  say,  "Hey, 
you  can't  require  that  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment." I  don't  see  it  as  a  difficult  move. 
I  see  it  as  a  partial  but  very  positive  step 
in  an  area  where  we  want  to  do  something. 

I  don't  see  it  as  necessarily  interfering  in 
the  straight  entertainment  area,  which  I  think 
is  another  kettle  of  fish  altogether.  I  think 
it  can  also  have  the  benefit  of  not  lowering 
standards  either  for  waitresses  or  for  enter- 
tainers 'in  the  jobs  they  are  doing  or  the  rates 
they  may  be  entitled  to  as  entertainers. 

I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  seriously 
look  at  that  and  possibly  discuss  it  with  your 
colleagues  and  see  if  there  is  not  something 
that  could  be  'borrowed  in  that  suggestion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  want  to  discuss  that  for 
a  moment. 

First  of  all,  I  have  always  regarded  the 
private  bill  you  are  advocating— unfortunately, 
I  guess,  you  don't  have  the  draw  this  time 
around^and  the  stance  you  have  taken  with 
the  beverage  dispensers  union  and  the  stance 
the  federation  of  labour  has  taken  as  a  sup- 
plement. I  agree  with  you;  I  don't  think 
they  are  in  conflict.  I  regard  it  as  a  supple- 
ment. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  there  hasn't  been 
that  much  response  from  the  government  to 
your  private  bill  is  the  fact  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  now  has  a  case 
before  it  which  is  yet  to  be  decided.  I  am  not 
too  sure— regardless  of  how  that  case  is  de- 
cided—the amendment  to  the  Employment 
Standards  Act  you  are  advocating  wouldn't 
be  necessary.  The  case  before  the  human 
rights  commision  involves  an  audition,  it 
doesn't  actually  involve  work— and  I  will  talk 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  about 
that.  I  think  it's  a  very  fundamental  thing. 
I  would  just  like  to— 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  have  had  two 
months.  Haven't  you  talked  to  him  yet, 
Frank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  Minister  of  Labour 
is  perfectly  capable  of  looking  at  a  private 
bill.  He  is  perfectly  capable  of  doing  a  lot 
of  things. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  the  one  who  has 
made  it  an  issue. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  All  talk  and  no  action. 

Mr.  McClellan:  A  lot  of  talk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  want  to  read  a  letter. 
I  usually  carry  it  around  with  me.  It  talks 
about  this  question  and  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Troll    and    the    beverage    dispensers'   union— 
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Mr.  McCIellan:  Julius  Troll  and  Joe 
Hamada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Okay.  It's  been  going 
around  through  all  the  municipalities  and  all 
the  areas  of  government  and  everybody  was 
very  sympathetic  saying  this  type  of  thing 
had  to  be  stopped  or  controlled  and  that  no- 
body would  do  anything  about  it.  Everyone 
has  been  outlining  their  suggestions.  Firstly 
the  amendments  to  the  Municipal  Act  prob- 
ably will  eliminate  almost  all  of  it. 

One  of  the  other  problems  is  that  with  that 
one  you  get- 
Mr.   Mackenzie:   If  the  municipalities   act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  but  I  think  most 
municipalities  will  act.  None  the  less,  sooner 
or  later  there  will  be  end  runs  around  it,  and 
I  tbink  that- 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Also  there  will  also  be 
ghettoes,  if  it  is  left  up  to  each  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  really  think  there 
is  a  municipality  in  this  province  now  that  is 
prepared  to  say  yes. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Don't  bet  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  would  love  to  see  where 
it  is. 

Yes,  I  will  take  a  look  at  that.  It's  outside 
of  my  jurisdiction  and  the  reason  I  have  been 
holding  back  is  because  of  this  case  before 
the  human  rights  commission.  I  am  not  sure, 
depending  upon  the  decision  of  the  human 
rights  commission  and  the  particular  applica- 
bility, that  that  decision  might  not  do  the 
whole  thing. 

But  I  agree  with  you:  I  find  it  very  re- 
pulsive that  a  labour  organization  is  put  in 
the  position  of  having  to  advise  service  em- 
ployees  of  this  type  of  condition. 

In  terms  of  entertainment,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Entertainment  is  an  entirely  separate 
dimension.  It  is  governed  by  the  Criminal 
Code.  There  are  sanctions  there.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  would  think  that  AGVA  or  the 
entertainers'  union  would  be  profoundly  con- 
cerned at  this  introduction  into  the  field, 
because  it  brings  the  applicable  payments  for 
a  professional  act  down  to  the  minimum  wage 
level.  I  can  understand  that.  We  will  take  a 
look  at  that. 
[12:00] 

The  other  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that 
in  the  broadest  qualification,  I  am  some- 
what afraid  the  language  you  have  chosen  in 
your  bill  could  be  applied  to  entertainment. 
I  know  you  did  not  mean  that  and  I  know 
you  are  putting  it  out  as  a  vehicle  of  intent, 
but  you  have  to  be  very  practical  that  it 
cannot  apply  to  entertainment.  There  is  a 
completely  different  set  of  standards  in  that 


area  which  are  enforceable  by  the  crown; 
over  here  there  is  virtually  nothing  except 
human  dignity. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wanted  to  make  a  few 
comments  to  the  minister  concerning  con- 
sumer protection.  The  first  concerns  advertis- 
ing in  a  newspaper. 

Quite  often  you  see  a  sale  with  an  item 
priced  at  a  given  amount  and  when  you  go 
to  purchase  it,  you  find  there  was  only  one 
or  two  items  for  sale  and  they  have  sold  out. 
Would  you  not  consider  requiring  such  ad- 
vertising to  list  the  number  of  items  for  sale 
so  that  the  consumer,  knowing  there  are 
only  half  a  dozen  items,  might  as  well  forget 
about  going  down  to  that  store  to  purchase 
that  article  quite  late  in  the  day  because 
more  than  likely  they  have  all  been  sold? 

vHon.  Mr.  Drea:  It's  really  in  the  area  of 
misleading  advertising,  which  the  federal 
government  is  handling.  From  time  to  time 
you  see  these  little  corrections  in  newspapers 
that  you  never  used  to  see  before — "We're 
sorry,  the  price  that  was  on  page  30  .  .  ." 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  They  are  in  every  day 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes.  There  have  been 
some  arguments  by  legitimate  business  people 
that  the  printer  at  some  other  place  made  an 
honest  error,  a  typographical  error,  and  they 
would  be  held  to  it.  But  the  type  of  thing 
you  are  talking  about  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  bait  and  switch.  The  federal  government 
now  requires  that  a  reasonable  number  of  the 
particular  product  be  available.  If  there  is 
only  one  or  two,  you  are  starting  to  notice 
now  "one  only,"  "two  only,"  in  the  ad.  They 
have  been  making  a  great  number  of  strides 
in  the  last  few  years  and  it  is  policed  very, 
very  rigidly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  people 
sometimes  question  fines  for  that  kind  of  a 
thing  and  all  this  other  type  of  corrective 
advertising.  It  is  an  area  policed  very  effec- 
tively at  the  moment.  Do  you  have  some 
specific  example  you  would  like  to  bring 
forward? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No,  I  don't  have  any 
specific  examples,  Mr.  Minister,  but  I  read 
Detroit  newspapers  and  find  almost  all  the 
advertisements  in  there,  when  they  are  having 
a  sale  on  a  set  item,  list  the  number  of  items 
for  sale.  Even  though  they  may  have  50 
stores,  they  will  say,  "10  items  per  store." 
The  state  of  Michigan,  I  understand,  has 
legislation  requiring  the  number  of  items  to 
be  listed  in  the  advertisement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Here,  the  responsibility  has 
been  with  the  federal  government,  and  instead 
of  specifying  as  does  Michigan,  they  say  there 
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has  to  be  a  reasonable  number,  which  has  a 
little  bit  more  flexibility.  Even  when  you  get 
up  to  10  or  15  items,  somebody  might  take  a 
run  on  the  grounds  that  they  could  not  have 
sold  them  all  today.  There  lis  a  very  distinct 
approach  by  the  federal  government  here. 
It  applies  in  a  practical  way  to  retailing 
across  Canada,  because  you  don't  have  that 
great  concentration  you  have  in  Windsor  and 
the  southern  Michigan  area. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  you  are  right  there, 
Mr.  Minister. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  is  why 
isn't  the  octane  rating  of  gasoline  listed  right 
on  the  pump?  How  does  the  consumer  really 
know  that  he  is  getting  gasoline  at  an  89 
octane  rating,  or  92,  or  you  name  it?  They 
do  that  in  the  US.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
an  individual  from  purchasing  a  lower  grade 
gas  and  selling  it  as  higher  octane  rating 
gas.  Has  your  ministry  ever  considered  this 
and  what  prevented  you  from  implementing 
such  a  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  rather  than 
labelling  we  use  visual  identification.  Those 
three  little  balls  rotating  up  there  are  colour 
coded;  they  tell  you  exactly  what  you  are 
getting. 

When  the  member  for  Erie  was  talking 
about  the  new  approach  for  premium  no- 
lead  I  absolutely  agreed  with  him.  I  was 
telling  him  before  that  there  were  four  grades 
now— we  have  had  to  introduce  a  new  type 
of  colour  coding.  There  is  not  only  regular 
and  premium  but  there  is  no-lead  and 
premium  no-lead. 

I  don't  really  know  why  we  haven't  got 
the  octane  regulation.  Here  is  somebody 
who  is  going  to  advise  me  as  to  why  we 
don't.   I  suppose  it  is  a  question  of— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Laissez  faire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No.  It  is  that  we  use  the 
visual  identification. 

Mr.  McClellan:  No  one  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
heard  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What  did  you  think  those 
little  things  going  around  up  there  were 
doing?  It's  not  a  slot  machine  you  know. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  thought  it  was  simply 
to  show  that  the  pump  was  working. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Neither  does  anybody  else 
have  the  slightest  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Okav:  It  not  only  shows 
the  colour  but  it  also  shows  there  is  no  air 
in  it.  It  is  not  a  slot  machine. 

Mr.  Cooke:  No  one  knows. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  was  waiting  for  three 
oranges  to  show  and  they  never  did. 


Mr.  McClellan:  We  are  confessing  ig- 
norance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Octane  posting  has  been 
used  to  varying  degrees  in  the  United  States 
since  1969,  as  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  has  pointed  out.  Therefore  before 
it  is  considered  here  they  want  to  do  an 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the  current  US 
federal  energy  authority  octane  postings  by 
a  number  of  various  study  groups  to  see 
whether  that  octane  posting  has  been  any 
more  meaningful  in  a  consumer  way  than 
our  three  balls  in  the  coloured  fluid  has  been 
here.  Among  those  studying  it  are  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  Materials,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers. 

There  has  been  concern  that  the  posting 
of  octane  in  the  United  States  has  been  a 
meaningless  exercise  that  really  hasn't 
benefited  the  customer.  In  some  cases  it  has 
misled  the  customer.  Quite  frankly  the  con- 
sumer in  the  United  States  is  pretty  in- 
different. I  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  the 
consumer  here:  it  is  either  regular  or 
premium,  no-lead  or  premium  no-lead. 

As  I  say,  we  are  waiting  here  until  those 
particular  studies  by  the  American  federal 
government  are  completed,  to  see  if  it  is 
practical.  If  it  is  practical  we  will  bring  it  in. 

If  it  isn't  practical,  if  it  is  just  another 
thing  to  clutter  up  the  gas  station  that  winds 
up  costing  you  another  penny  on  your 
gallon  of  gas— then  to  heck  with  it.  We  will 
wait  until  there  is  something  that  is  of  some 
value  to  the  customer.  Right  now,  in  terms 
of  it  being  policed,  we  can  police  it  quite 
adequately.  But  if  it  would  be  of  value  to 
the  consumer  and  the  American  experience 
shows  it  is  beneficial,  yes  we  will  do  it.  Other- 
wise, we  won't. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  assume  they 
would  have  abandoned  it  in  the  United 
States  or  other  jurisdictions  if  it  was  not 
practical  and  if  it  didn't  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  far  as  the  three  balls  are  concerned 
I  doubt  there  is  anyone  other  than  your 
officials  who  can  identify  the  gasoline  by 
the  three  balls  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  no.  You  don't  identify 
it  by  the  three  balls.  Let's  put  it  this  way: 
you  are  buying  premium  gasoline.  Nobody 
is  going  to  sell  you  premium  through  the 
regular  tank,  but  there  might  be  a  temptation 
to  do  it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Some  temptation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Upon  inspection  this  is 
really  premium  going  through.  We  inspect 
it,  we  look  at  it. 
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Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  don't  know  what 
the  colours  mean. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Of  course  I  do.  The 
colours  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  regular 
gasoline,  premium  gasoline,  regular  no-lead 
or  premium  no-lead.  We  had  to  introduce 
the  fourth  colour- 
Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  backing  off  the 
little  balls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —because  we  were  naive 
enough  to  think  there  would  only  be  a  no- 
lead  for  ever,  not  a  no-lead  plus  a  premium 
no-lead. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  are  the  colours 
and  what  do  they  stand  for?  Don't  you  know, 
Frank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  can  read  it  to  you.  Do 
you  want  me  to  clutter  up  the  estimates  for 
a  guy  who  can't  even  read  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  I  won't  con- 
tinue with  this  item,  but  let  me  tell  you,  I 
would  think  that  with  the  cost  of  having  the 
pumps  set  up  to  identify  the  gas  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  three  balls  in  their  glass  cover 
you  pould  just  as  easily  have  put  a  sticker 
across  the  front  of  the  pump  showing  that  it 
is  92-octane  rating  or  89-octane  rating  gaso- 
line. There's  no  difficulty  doing  that. 

I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  are  considering  any 
rustproofing  legislation  at  all.  I  noticed  some 
of  the  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  have 
minimum  standards  of  regulating  and  they're 
requiring  dealers  who  sell  the  coatings  to 
guarantee  their  work  for  at  least  three  years 
or  36,000  miles.  Are  you  contemplating  simi- 
lar legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  in  terms  of 
new  cars  and  so  forth,  I've  already  gone  into 
that  through  federal  standards.  You're  talking 
about  the  aftermarket  thing.  The  car  dealers 
here  have  to  have  a  five  year  or  50,000  miles 
warranty.  That  was  brought  in  I  think  two 
years  ago,  shortly  before  I  went  over  to  Cor- 
rectional Services,  and  this  is  virtually  any 
place  in  the  province. 

In  a  car  dealership,  if  the  dealer  farms  it 
out  he  doesn't  get  out  of  the  warranty.  The 
car  dealer  is  still  responsible  for  it  and,  of 
course,  we  have  his  licence.  It  has  worked 
out  extremely  well  and  it  has  stabilized  the 
industry. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  There  are  a  couple  of 
items  I  would  like  to  raise  with  you,  Mr. 
Minister.  Are  you  having  problems  with  Glen 
Turner  again  in  Ontario,  because  he  has  re- 
activated himself  in  Florida?  He's  back  in  the 
business.  Remember  him?  He  was  the  fellow— 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  oh  yes,  Dare  to  be 
Great. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Dare  to  be  Great,  right. 
He  hasn't  made  his  presence  known  or  his 
business  presence  visible  in  Ontario,  has  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  had  kind  of  thought 
that  since  Mr.  Turner  was  in  some  difficulty 
in  the  state  of  Florida,  along  with  some  of 
his  associates,  he  had  more  or  less  retired 
from  the  scene.  I  will  tell  you  if  Mr.  Glen 
Turner  comes  to  Ontario  it  won't  only  be  me 
who  will  want  to  know  where  he  is  staying 
and  what  he  is  doing.  To  put  it  very  simply, 
he's  the  greatest  con  man  since  the  Yellow 
Drop  Kid  and  he  operates  in  a  much  more 
sophisticated  manner. 

When  you  can  sell  a  record  to  somebody 
for  $2,000  and  have  them  lined  up  outside  to 
buy  it,  and  all  the  record  tells  them  is  how 
they  can  be  great  and  they  get  mad  at  the 
government  or  at  newspapers  for  saying  don't 
buy  it,  then  you  get  a  measure  of  this  gentle- 
man's talents.  He's  the  father  of  the  pyramid 
schemes. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  assume  that  he'll 
slowly  edge  his  way  up  north  and  I  hope  you 
really  step  on  him  when  he  does.  The  other 
matter  I  wanted  to  alert  you  to  is,  are  you 
aware  that  in  the  United  States  they  have 
found  that  the  Christmas  wrappings  that  are 
used  for  wrapping  Christmas  gifts  have  been 
imprinted  with  a  lead-based  ink  and  as  a 
result  can  be  very  harmful  to  youngsters  who 
open  the  gifts  and  maybe  chew  on  the 
wrappings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It's  really  a  federal  matter 
under  the  hazardous  products  sections  of  the 
federal  government  legislation.  I  have  seen 
that  in  the  newspapers.  My  understanding  is 
that  Ottawa  does  know  about  it  and  that  Ot- 
tawa is  checking  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Do  you  have  any  rules 
or  regulations  that  control  nasty  bill  collectors 
and  their  approaches  in  an  attempt  to  collect 
their  bills? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  we  do,  we  have  a 
whole  section  over  there  under  the  Collection 
Agencies  Act.  If  any  of  your  people  from 
time  to  time  feel  that  a  collector  hasn't  just 
been  firm  or  efficient  but  has  been  plain  nasty, 
you  merely  write  to  our  registrar  of  collection 
agencies  at  555  Yonge  Street  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  matter  will  be  looked  into;  they 
will  be  replied  to.  We've  had  this  act  for 
quite  a  period  of  time.  Many  of  the  things 
that  used  to  be  blamed  on  collection  agencies 
really  weren't  done  by  collection  agencies.  At 
one  time,  as  long  as  they  collected  only  for 
their  own  company  they  didn't  have  to  regis- 
ter as  a  collection  agency. 
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[12:15] 

Some  of  the  wilder  ones  were  always  be- 
ing blamed  on  the  government's  lack  of 
activity  in  the  field.  When  it  became  known 
exactly  who  they  operated  for,  and  they  were 
in-house  operations,  the  industry  decided 
maybe  it  was  better  that  it  was  all  registered 
under  the  government.  If  you  do  have  com- 
plaints, write  to  the  registrar  of  collection 
agencies,  555  Yonge  Street. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  only  other  item  I 
wanted  to  raise  with  you  is  the  fact  that  the 
gasoline  station  operator  pays  cash  for  his 
gasoline,  which  generally  includies  the  sales 
tax,  but  the  wholesaler  doesn't  have  to  remit 
the  sales  tax  to  the  ministry.  This  may  not 
involve  your  ministry,  it  may  involve 
Revenue,  but  I  am  looking  at  the  protection 
of  the  gasoline  dealer.  In  other  words,  the 
wholesaler  has  had  the  retailer's  money  for 
60  days  and  has  given  him  no  advantage  or 
no  benefit  of  the  interest  he,  the  wholesaler, 
may  have  been  able  to  generate  from  this 
money  to  his  own  advantage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  really  a  matter  for 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck). 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  want  to  take  my  annual 
trip  into  the  never-never  land  of  the  HUDAC 
home  warranty  program,  for  the  first  time 
with  the  incumbent  minister. 

On  May  30,  I  presented  a  petition  in  the 
Legislature,  following  questions,  which  was 
signed  by  325  persons  who,  either  themselves 
as  the  head  of  a  household  or  as  members  of 
a  family,  had  the  misfortune  to  buy  homes 
from  Pastoria  Holdings  Limited  or  one  of 
its  associated  companies. 

The  petition  dealt  with  their  ongoing  griev- 
ance that  after  a  lapse  of  five,  six  or  seven 
years  these  folk  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
compensation  for  shockingly  shoddy  home 
construction.  The  problem  is  twofold.  Not  only 
have  these  people  not  been  compensated  for 
the  ripoffs  perpetrated  by  Pastoria  or  its  asso- 
ciated companies,  but  Pastoria's  successors 
continue  to  be  operating  and  to  be  registered 
under  the  HUDAC  home  warranty  program. 

I  gather  that  one  of  the  principal  operators 
of  Pastoria  and  Pastoria's  various,  if  I  may 
say,  illegitimate  offspring,  is  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Ted  Libfeld.  He  is  the  director 
of  Pastoria  Holdings,  alias  Silver  Rose  Con- 
struction, alias  Baroque  Construction,  alias 
Gali  Construction,  alias  Spruce  Valley  Homes, 
alias  New  Generation  Homes,  and  he  may 
indeed  have  other  aliases  as  well.  It  is  my 
information  that  his  illegitimate  offspring  are 
all  registered  under  the  HUDAC  home  war- 
ranty program. 


Let  me  quote  from  a  little  flyer  that  a  group 
of  people  who  live  in  north  Metro  were 
distributing  on  Mr.  Libfeld's  street  recently. 
These  are  people  who  are  not  given  to  these 
kinds  of  demonstrations.  They  are  mostly 
business  people,  reasonably  well  off  folk,  and 
it  doesn't  occur  to  them  in  the  normal  course 
of  events  to  go  out  into  somebody's  street 
and  to  start  handing  out  leaflets  as  though 
they  were  one  of  Saul  Alinsky's  poor  people's 
organizations.  That's  what  they  have  been 
driven  to. 

The  statement  quotes  a  pithy  little  descrip- 
tion of  the  quality  of  construction  of  Pastoria 
and  its  children.  This  is  from  the  Toronto 
Sun  in  1975:  "North  York  Mayor  Lastman 
has  found  houses  in  his  borough  that  resemble 
a  CNE  funhouse  with  sloping  floors,  buckling 
roofs  and  bouncy  staircases.  What  makes 
these  houses  so  funny  is  that  they're  valued 
at  between  $60,000  and  $70,000  and  their 
comic  traits  were  produced  by  shoddy,  lousy 
workmanship  and  an  irresponsible  developer 
who  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  build  anywhere. 
Lastman  has  seen  enough  of  Rembrandt 
homes  built  by  Pastoria  Holdings  Limited." 
Here's  a  quote  from  the  mayor  of  North 
York:  "I'll  do  everything  I  can  to  stop  this 
kind  of  development  in  North  York." 

Libfeld's  companies  have  been  convicted 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  of  crapulous 
workmanship.  There  was  a  decision  in  1971 
that  awarded  damages  to  a  family  in  the 
amount  of  $36,000.  As  recently  as  August  26, 
1977,  Mr.  Libfeld's  company  was  convicted 
of  false  advertising  and  fined. 

I  think  this  is  the  third  time  that  I've  raised 
this,  I  think  perhaps  with  three  different 
ministers.  Maybe  not.  Let  us  let  bygones  be 
bygones  and  start  all  over  again.  I  don't  think 
this— deleted— ought  to  be  registered  under 
the  HUDAC  home  warranty  program.  He  has 
a  record  of  ripping  people  off,  period1.  There 
are  no  ifs,  ands  or  ors  about  it.  He's  a  ripoff 
artist  and  335  people  have  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  this  assembly  complaining  about  the 
fact  that  this  ripoff  artist  is  still  in  business. 

It  discredits  the  entire  HUDAC  program 
when  this  land  of  a  chiseller  can  be  regis- 
tered. The  petition  made  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions: that  the  HUDAC  home  warranty 
program  ought  to  be  revised  so  that  com- 
panies convicted  of  false  or  misleading  ad- 
vertising are  automatically  deregistered;  that 
section  81  of  Bill  94  of  1976  be  enforced  to 
exclude  companies  with  a  public  record  of 
substandard  construction  practices;  thirdly, 
for  your  purposes,  that  the  number  of  pro- 
vincial appointees  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  HUDAC  home  warranty  program  be 
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increased  so  that  the   provincial  representa- 
tives constitute  a  majority  of  that  board. 

I  will  ask  you  for  a  response.  I  would  like 
you  to  look  at  this  again.  The  previous  minis- 
ter sloughed  this  off.  He  sloughed  off  the 
petition.  He  sloughed  off  questions  on  the 
Order  Paper.  He's  sloughed  off  the  identical 
concern  I'm  raising  again  today.  I  say  to  you 
that  by  allowing  these  kinds  of  guys  to  be 
registered  you  are  discrediting  the  entire 
scheme  and  you  are  saying  shoddy  construc- 
tion artistes  are  just  as  able  as  anybody  else 
to  be  registered  under  the  HUDAC  warranty 
scheme. 

Maybe  I  could  have  an  initial  response  from 
you  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea.  First  of  all,  I  know  these 
cats. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  thought  you  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  the  old  days  I  was  up 
there  in  those  Rembrandt  Homes.  I've  seen 
them.  I've  made  certain  remarks  about  them, 
and  believe  me  they  were  no  shoddy-builder 
artistes.  They  were  just  plain  damn  clowns. 
They  didn't  give  a  darn  then- 
Mr.  McClellan:  They  brought  ripping  off 
to  a  peak  of  perfection. 

Hon,  Mr.  Drea:  Let's  put  it  this  way.  They 
didn't  bring  it  to  a  peak  of  anything,  but  they 
certainly  held  up  the  home  building  industry 
to  complete  and  utter  disrepute.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  they  probably  cost  the  in- 
dustry a  great  many  dollars  in  terms  of  people 
who,  after  seeing  what  Rembrandt  Homes 
was  capable  of  doing,  simply  were  not  pre- 
pared to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  a 
home.  It's  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  difficulty  is  that  ever  since  being  regis- 
tered, they  have  a  very  low  complaint  record. 
They  are  playing  by  the  book. 

Mr.  McClellan:  They  were  convicted  of 
false  advertising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  but  we're  talking  now 
only  about  their  actual  construction.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  both  the  North  York  building 
department  and  CMHC  are  now  very  satis- 
fied with  their  construction  technique.  At 
least,  so  I  am  informed. 

I  must  admit  that  I  want  to  look  into  the 
question  of  this  false  advertising.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  introduction  of  the  HUDAC 
home  warranty  is  that,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
you  were  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Were  these  guys  innocent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes;  but  you  see  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  there  was  no  standards  at  that 
time.  These  guys  may  have  been  the  worst, 
but,  if  you  went  all  the  way  through  the  list 


—one  of  the  things  was  everybody  was  terri- 
fied of  a  combines  case  and  so  forth.  Frankly, 
and  I  suppose  I  should  pay  more  attention 
but,  if  I  had  had  any  idea  Rembrandt  Homes 
was  in  the  present  program,  I  would  have 
flipped.  I  realize  there  are  spinoffs  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  incompetent  people  have 
departed  the  scene,  I  don't  know;  but  just  the 
mere  mention  of  Rembrandt  Homes  drives 
shivers- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Libfield  was  there  in  1971 
and  he's  still  there 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  talking  about  the 
actual  buildings  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  must  admit  that  the  mere  mention  of 
Rembrandt  Homes,  or  some  of  these  names, 
just  puts  shivers  up  my  spine.  Yes,  I  will  take 
a  look  at  it.  I'm  particularly  interested  in  the 
proposal  made  regarding  someone  who  is  con- 
victed of  false  advertising.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  difficulties- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Never  mind  on  the  other 
hand,  just  look  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  the  feeling  that 
once  somebody  has  paid  their  debt,  the  past 
shouldn't  necessarily  be  held  against  them 
for  ever;  except  in  this  case  Rembrandt  has 
never  paid  its  debt. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  know,  that's  the  point. 
There  are  335  people  who  petitioned  this 
Legislature  and  who  have  had  no  redress 
for  this  ripoff.  The  debt  hasn't  been  paid. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  legitim- 
ate at  the  time  to  say  to  Rembrandt  and  its 
offspring:  "If  you  want  to  be  registered  under 
HUDAC,  you  settle  up  with  these  folks.  You 
settle  up  with  these  folks  you've  ripped  off, 
then  we'll  look  at  your  application  to  register." 
But  that  wasn't  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  obviously  it  wasn't 
done. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Then  they  should 
settle  up  or  you  should  toss  them  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  can't  throw  people 
out  retroactively.  Where  do  you  come  from? 
You  come  out  of  right  or  left  field  on  these 
things. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Left  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I've  given  you  a  response. 
I  want  to  look  into  this,  particularly  this 
aspect;  not  only  this  one  but  particularly  the 
aspect  of  being  convicted  under  the  false 
advertising  section  as  possible  grounds  for 
either  suspension  or  removal  from  the  plan. 
I  will  be  back  to  you  very  shortly. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  will  await  your  response 
and  we'll  see  what  happens.  The  concern 
I  had  expressed  in  the  past  with  respect  to 
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the  relationship  between  industry  representa- 
tives and  provincial  representatives  on  the 
HUDAC  board  relates  back  to  this  instance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  onset  of  the  plan 
it  was  extremely  bad  judgement  to  register 
these  characters;  that  prompted  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  should  be  a  provincial  majority 
on  the  HUDAC  board. 

[12:30] 

From  an  opposition  perspective,  I  suppose 
that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  monitor 
the  thing.  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he 
would  provide  us  with  a  kind  of  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  HUDAC  program  over 
the  past  12  months,  for  the  year  1978,  and 
let  us  know  what  kind  of  complaints  have 
been  filed  and  how  the  complaints  have  been 
dealt  with.  Give  us  as  much  detail  about  the 
way  the  HUDAC  scheme  is  operating  and 
of  the  specifics  as  you  are  able  to  pull  to- 
gether so  we  can  get  a  clearer  sense  of  how 
this  thing  is  operated.  Because  of  this  thing 
I  have  a  profound  queasiness  about  the 
HUDAC  scheme,  I  have  to  tell  you  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  to  make  clear  what 
you  want,  because  I  will  have  to  take  it  out 
of  Hansard,  are  you  talking  about  the  last 
year,  1978? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  from  January  to  De- 
cember, 1978,  if  that's  possible  or  whatever 
is  easiest.  If  it's  operated  on  a  fiscal  year, 
give  that  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  it's  on  a  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Cooke:  For  a  few  minutes  I  want  to 
raise  the  issue  of  regulation  of  amusement 
parks  which  I  raised  in  the  Legislature  before, 
I  have  written  several  letters  to  your  pre- 
decessor and  one  to  you  recently. 

I  wrote  back  in  August  of  this  year  to 
the  former  minister  asking  about  the  regu- 
lation of  amusement  parks  and  how  it  relates 
to  Bob-Lo  Amusement  Park  in  Essex  county. 
In  Essex  county  at  Bob-Lo  we've  had  several 
accidents  and  several  people  have  been  in- 
jured, as  the  minister  probably  knows. 

The  local  municipal  council,  the  Maiden 
township  council,  has  asked  the  minister  to 
implement  some  kind  of  regulation  and  in- 
spection since  a  municipality  that  size  cannot 
afford  the  type  of  expertise  that  is  needed 
to  go  over  and  do  the  inspections. 

At  this  point,  back  in  September,  the  then 
minister,  Mr.  Grossman,  wrote  me  back  and 
said  there  was  an  investigation  in  process 
and  that  he  would  report  back  to  me.  Then, 
just  a  few  weeks  back,  the  present  minister 
wrote  me  and  said  the  issue  was  now  going 
to  be  referred  to  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Liaison  Committee  for  discussion. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  did? 

Mr.  Cooke:  Yes,  on  November  30  you 
wrote:  "I  have  recently  been  in  touch  with 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Wells,  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  and  have  suggested 
that  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison  Com- 
mittee consider  the  matter  at  an  early  date." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  a  letter.  I  thought 
you  meant  a  release. 

\Mr.  Cooke:  No,  This  is  a  letter  you  sent 
to  me.  What  I'd  like  to  know  is  what  the 
investigation  that  Mr.  Grossman  said  he'd 
report  back  to  me  on  showed.  Maybe  you 
could  report  to  me  on  that.  Then  I'd  like  to 
know  what  your  opinion  is  of  having  the 
provincial  government  actually  regulate  this 
industry,  because  I'm  sure  you  know  that  it's 
a  very  serious  problem  in  Essex  county  with 
Bob-Lo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  a  matter  of  act,  I  am  on 
the  agenda  of  the  PMLC.  I'm  sorry  if  I  ap- 
peared startled.  There  is  no  question  that  I 
wrote  the  letter  to  you. 

Mr.  Cooke:  What  I  am  wondering  is  why 
Mr.  Grossman  said  he  was  going  to  report 
back  to  me  on  this  investigation.  I  haven't 
had  that  report  and  I'd  like  to  know  what 
the  results  of  that  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Somebody  is  looking  it  up 
for  you  at  the  moment.  By  the  same  token, 
I  will  tell  you  right  now  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  inspection  of  that  amusement 
park  is  going  to  have  to  stay  with  the  munic- 
ipality. The  municipality  licensed  it,  it  col- 
lects the  revenue;  therefore  it  must  bear  the 
responsibility.  If  its  present  revenues  from 
that  amusement  park  are  not  sufficient  to 
allow  it  to  inspect  responsibly,  then  it's  ob- 
viously going  to  have  to  raise  the  particular 
fee.  They  want  it  both  ways.  To  say  that 
all  across  the  province  other  municipalities 
have  to  disband  their  services  and  their 
revenue  collections  so  that  we  can  have  a 
provincial  one  is  a  little  bit  hard  to  take. 

The  reason  for  my  going  to  PMLC  is  that 
I  want  to  remind  the  municipalities  that  if 
they  want  the  revenue  for  these  things, 
then  they're  going  to  have  to  inspect  them. 
If  they're  going  to  have  them  inspected,  then 
they're  going  to  have  to  have  them,  in- 
spected properly  and  not  just  have  some- 
body walking  on  through  it  and  it  appears 
to  be  safe.  They  have  to  be  prepared  to 
accept  that  responsibility.  I  don't  think  it's 
right  or  fair  to  say  that  they  will  take  the 
revenue  but  have  the  province  send  in  its 
technical  standards  people.  Then  the  respon- 
sibility becomes  ours.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  said. 
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Mr.  Cooke:  In  August  of  1977  I  guess  it 
was,  when  I  first  wrote  a  letter,  the  reply 
I  got  was  the  municipality  was  in  the  process 
of  drawing  up  a  bylaw  that  would  regulate 
Bob-Lo.  That  has  never  been  done.  While 
I  can  understand  your  position  that  it  is  a 
municipal  responsibility,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  municipality  has  not  taken  the 
action.  They  don't  have  the  resources.  A 
small  municipality  like  Maiden  township 
just  does  not  have  the  resources. 

You  feel  the  revenue  from  Bob-Lo  through 
licensing  should  cover  that.  Well  that  is  your 
opinion.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  regula- 
tions have  not  been  drafted  by  Maiden 
township  and  the  inspections  are  not  taking 
place.  It  is  a  real  danger  for  people  to  go 
over  and  use  the  rides  on  Bob-Lo.  We  have 
thousands  of  tourists  who  come  through  our 
area  from  Michigan  and  go  to  that  island 
and  accidents  occur  and  many  people  are 
injured.  The  latest  one  was  last  year,  in  late 
July  or  August,  when  10  people  from  the 
Michigan  area  were  seriously  injured.  That 
was  either  the  third  or  fourth  accident  last 
year  alone. 

If  the  inspections  and  the  regulations  are 
not  being  carried  out  and  being  implemented, 
then  I  think  it  is  your  responsibility  to  make 
sure  somehow  that's  done,  to  protect  the 
consumers  of  this  province  and  the  tourists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  just  want  to  come  back 
to  something.  Here  is  a  municipality  that 
has  this  amusement  park.  It  not  only  derives 
revenue  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  licence  fee, 
it  derives  revenue  and  so  forth  in  the  form 
of  the  people  who  are  there  who  spend  in 
other  ways.  They  are  refusing  to  accept 
the  responsibility.  There  is  already  all  kinds 
of  authority  to  pass  the  bylaw.  What  they 
are  doing  is  trying  to  pass  the  buck  to  the 
province. 

Mr.   Cooke:   The  bylaw  has  been  passed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  has  been? 

Mr.  Cooke:  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you: 
has  it  been  passed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No.  I  thought  you  said 
the  bylaw  had  not  been  passed. 

Mr.  Cooke:  That  was  my  information,  that 
it  still  has  not  been  passed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  but  I  am  saying  here 
they  have  every  right  to  pass  it.  We  sent 
to  them  a  draft  bylaw.  It  is  right  there  for 
them,  that  is  all  they  have  to  do.  They  can 
obtain  qualified  inspectors  by  paying  a  fee 
to  the  Canadian  Outdoor  Amusement  Asso- 
ciation. They  can  obtain  them,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  having  to  hire  somebody  12 
months  a  year  on  the  municipal  staff. 


I  will  tell  you  this,  they  had  better  do 
something  before  the  opening  of  the  season 
next  year,  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  say. 
They  can't  go  on  collecting  revenue  and 
trying  to  shrug  off  the  responsibility  to  the 
rest  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Would  the  minister  still  re- 
spond to  the  commitment  that  Mr.  Gross- 
man did  make  to  me  to  report  back  on  the 
investigation  that  was  apparently  taking 
place? 

This  organization  you  refer  to,  the  Ca- 
nadian outdoor  amusement  —  whatever  the 
last  word  of  the  name  is— went  in  and  in- 
spected Bob-Lo  this  summer  and  they  gave 
it  a  clean  bill  of  health.  I  don't  have  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  that  particular  organization. 

I  think  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  agrees  with 
me  that  it  is  the  same  organization.  The  local 
township  council  said  their  opinion  of  that 
organization  is  not  too  high.  I  can't  see  how 
you  can  have  much  confidence  in  that  par- 
ticular organization  when  they  went  in  and 
gave  Bob-Lo  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Well  as  I  suggested  to  you, 
they  had  better  get  themselves  some  kind 
of  adequate  level  of  inspection,  acceptable 
to  insurance  companies  and  the  government 
standards,  prior  to  the  opening  of  that  opera- 
tion. That  is  all  I  am  cautioning.  I  am  telling 
you  right  now,  in  December,  they  better  not 
come  crying  all  over  my  shoes  on  May  24 
or  whenever  it  opens,  that  is  what  I  am 
telling  you. 

I  will  talk  in  some  detail  at  the  PMLC, 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  you  can  be  there. 
The  province  is  not  getting  into  inspecting 
amusement  rides  that  are  licensed  by  munic- 
ipalities. The  municipality  is  getting  revenue 
from  it.  We  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding them  with  a  draft  bylaw.  There  are 
places  where  they  can  hire  inspectors  or 
they  can  set  their  standards  or  they  can 
pool  their  resources. 

Mr.  Cooke:  What  didl  your  investigation 
show? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  My  adviser  is  unable  to 
find  that.  What  I  will  do,  in  the  interest  of 
time,  is  I  will  go  back  and  search  it  out 
and  correspond  with  you  directly.  I  am  sorry, 
he  has  been  looking  for  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  in  the  case  of  any  type  of 
amusement  ride,  or  anything  that  has  to  be 
inspected,  that  attached  someplace  visible 
to  the  public  be  that  inspection  certificate, 
including  the  date  of  the  last  inspection.  In 
the  Bob-Lo  case,  my  colleague  makes  men- 
tion of  it  supposedly  being  inspected.  They 
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supposedly  said  it  was  safe  and  the  next 
tiling  you  know  you  are  confronted  with  the 
accident.  The  Bob-Lo  thing  is  very  unfor- 
tunate because  it  has  happened  not  once  or 
not  twice,  it's  happened  a  little  too  often. 

I  know  the  city  of  Windsor  was  concerned 
with  the  amusement  rides  in  their  own  area, 
but  they  did  as  you  had  suggested,  turned 
around  and  had  their  sites  inspected  by  then- 
own  people.  I  think  there  should  be  an  in- 
spection certificate  plainly  visible  to  the 
public  showing  the  date  of  the  most  recent 
inspection,  just  as  you  have  in  elevators. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  that's  a  very  com- 
mendable and  practical  suggestion.  Of  course 
it  would  have  to  be  done  by  each  munic- 
ipality. Perhaps  at  the  PMLC  we  can  draw 
that  to  peoples  attention. 

You  know  I  don't  understand  this  question 
about  a  municipality  being  overburdened. 
The  city  of  Toronto  has  to  do  it  for  the 
whole  CNE.  We  don't  do  it;  people  have  the 
idea  the  government  does  it  but  it  is  the 
city  of  Toronto.  The  city  of  Ottawa  has  to 
do  it  for  the  whole  Central  Canada  Exhibi- 
tion, which  is  just  as  significant  to  them. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Bob-Lo  is  pretty  big. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes  I  know,  but  there  is 
also  an  amount  of  revenue  that  should  be 
coming  into  that  township.  I  don't  know 
what  their  fees  are,  but  in  any  event  there 
should  surely  be  enough  revenue  generated 
by  the  licence  to  pay  to  hire  a  professional 
consultant  and  an  engineer  to  do  the  inspec- 
tions. 

We'll  just  leave  it,  I'll  get  back  to  you  on 
the  rest.  If  you  are  talking  to  them  in  the 
next  little  while  tell  them,  "Look,  our 
patience  is  exhausted.  We  have  gone  as  far 
as  we  are  going  to  go."  They  are  going  to 
have  to  do  inspections  and  I  want  them  to 
know  it  now;  I  don't  want  them  to  be  able 
to  come  in  the  middle  of  May  and  say,  "you 
never  told  us." 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  have  a  couple  of 
further  matters,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  first 
deals  with  the  provincial  auditor's  report. 
Let  me  deal  with  it  in  order.  The  first  is  the 
matter  raised'  in  debate  on  the  Condominium 
Act  last  week  in  which  I  referenced  an  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail;  I  believe  on  September  27,  1978,  I 
could  be  wrong  about  the  precise  date.  I  ex- 
hibited a  concern  at  the  time  that  that  may 
have  been  an  ad  placed  to  attract  people  to 
Condominium  Ontario,  the  bureau  established 
by  the  Condominium  Act.  The  minister  was 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  at  the  time  that 
indeed  it  wasn't;  it  was  in  fact,  for  the 
Residential  Tenancies  Commission. 


I  would  have  loved  to  have  engaged  him 
on  the  matter  at  the  time,  but  it  was  inap- 
propriate as  the  social  development  com- 
mittee had  finished.  This  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had,  outside  of  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  just  won  $10  on  this.  I 
knew  you  would  do  it.  Nobody  else  would 
believe  it.  You  are  the  greatest  benefactor 
since  Greenwood  closed  for  the  winter.  Keep 
it  up. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  am  glad  you  admit 
it,  I'll  make  you  a  rich  man.  The  minister 
said  this  ad  that  appeared  on  September  27 
was  to  hire  people  for  the  Residential  Ten- 
ancies Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Not  to  hire  people,  I 
didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I'm  sorry,  to  attract 
applicants  for  the  Residential  Tenancies  Com- 
mission. Now  the  House  didn't  go  in  until 
some  time  shortly  after  that,  and  the  bill 
didn't  get  out  to  committee  until  November. 
When  was  it  introduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  October  30. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  So  this  is  a  month 
before  the  bill  was  even  before  the  House. 
You  go  out  advertising  before  you  have  the 
courtesy  to  inform  members  of  this  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Twelve  days  before  I  went 
to  the  ministry. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  would  like  a  response. 
I  don't  think  that's  a  terribly  acceptable  ap- 
proach for  the  ministry  to  take.  I  don't  know 
who  it  was,  who  was  responsible,  if  that  was 
a  decision  at  the  ministerial  level,  or  if  it 
was  fairly  low  down  in  the  ministry,  but  I 
think  you  should  at  least  have  the  decency  to 
wait  until  you  introduce  a  bill  before  you 
start  asking  for  applicants.  I  would  like  the 
minister's  response. 

[12:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  must  have  the  most  remarkably  short 
memory  in  the  history  of  this  House.  He 
must  have  a  very  short  memory.  I  wasn't 
even  the  minister  then,  so  I  only  had  an 
academic  interest.  I  had  a  far  more  pressing 
interest  in  things  that  I  like  better  than  this 
type  of  thing.  If  I  recall  correctly,  it  seems 
to  me  the  committee  reported  back  to  the 
House  before  the  House  adjourned  in  June  on 
the  Residential  Tenancies  Act  or  its  proposals. 

One  of  the  significant  things  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  was  recommendation  for 
review  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  such 
and  such  a  date.  If  the  committee  was  to  be 
respected,  obviously  it  felt  that  the  bill  should 
be  passed  by  the  end  of  November  or  the 
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prorogation  of  this  session;  otherwise  why 
extend  it  for  that  period  and  why  put  in  the 
new  part  IV? 

Were  you  on  the  committee?  You  were 
but  you  didn't  sign  it.  There  was  somebody 
over  there  who,  I  remember,  said  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  signing.  He  was  terribly 
confused.  He  was  on  your  side;  I  won't  name 
him  because  he's  not  here,  but  he  confessed 
that  during  a  committee  hearing. 

Jn  any  event,  part  IV  was  put  in  there 
for  two  years.  It  is  dated  from  December  31, 
1978,  until  December  31,  1979.  The  dates 
were  there.  That  all-party  committee  wanted 
what  is  now  known  as  Bill  163  to  be  passed 
and  in  place  by  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1978.  Even  your  fellow  that  signed  it  dis- 
agreed with  some  recommendations,  but  not 
with  that  one.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  ministry,  faced  with  that  report — and 
I  say  "ministry" — and  the  likelihood,  as  there 
was  indeed  until  about  seven  or  eight  days 
ago  that  Bill  163  would  be  law  by  the  time 
of  prorogation  of  this  session,  decided  what  it 
had  to  do. 

Don't  shake  your  head  at  me.  You  know 
this.  All  you  have  to  do  is  read  the  Toronto 
Star  last  Saturday  and  it's  a  very  great 
chronicle. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Come  on;  you  knew  it 
wasn't  possible  to  ram  that  bill  down  tenants' 
throats  in  that  short  a  period  of  time,  be 
serious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  being  very  serious, 
I  am  being  deadly  serious.  I  am  not  only 
talking  about  September,  I  am  talking  about 
October  and  November.  In  any  event,  when 
that  ad  was  placed — obviously  to  place  an  ad 
then  the  ad  had  to  be  designed  beforehand. 
So  you  are  really  talking  about  from  about 
Labour  day  onwards.  Right? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  don't  mind  your 
designing  ads,  that's  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  reason  it  was  put  in 
at  that  time  was  that  there  was  a  logical 
expectation  that  Bill  163  would  be  passed  by 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  and  therefore 
the  Residential  Tenancies  Commission  and 
all  of  its  people  would  have  to  be  in  place 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter.  Of  course 
the  rent  review  people  would  carry  on  with 
part  IV,  but  the  whole  new  commission  and 
everything  else  would  have  to  be  in  place 
within  a  reasonable  period  after  that.  On  the 
basis  of  that  expectation,  the  ministry  decided 
to  go  out  and  look  for  a  short  list  of  potential 
candidates  for  jobs  on  the  commission.  They 
retained,  (in  their  view,  the  most  experienced 
personnel  people  in  that  category,  Hickling- 


Johnston.    They    despatched    them    out    and 
they  did  report  back  with  a  short  list. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  also  a  great 
number  of  civil  servants  who  are  redundant 
or  may  be  redundant  who  have  various  pro- 
fessional capabilities.  They  are  there.  That  is 
precisely  why  it  was  done.  If  you  are  going 
to  criticize  trie  ministry  for  the  fact  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  it  had  on  hand  in 
September  as  to  when  these  people  would  be 
required  it  took  steps  at  least  to  have  an 
available  pool  of  people  who  could  be  inter- 
viewed, et  cetera,  then  go  ahead.  No  one  has 
been  hired.  That  short  list  is  still  available 
to  us  if,  as  and  when  Bill  163  is  passed.  In 
case  you  are  interested,  the  final  cost  isn't 
in  yet,  but  it  will  be  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000. 

We  have  a  short  list.  We  also  have  com- 
piled a  list,  through  that  whole  program,  of 
executive  level  civil  servants  who  may  be 
redundant  because  of  various  cutbacks  in  all 
ministries  and  they  are  all  available.  So 
when  that  bill  is  passed  the  ministry  is  in 
a  position  to  hire  what  the  personnel  com- 
pany regards  as  extremely  qualified  people 
for  the  position.  I  find  nothing  illogical  about 
it.  I  was  not  the  minister  then,  but  if  some- 
thing like  that  had  not  been  done,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  bill  went  through 
before  prorogation,  I,  and  I  think  this  House, 
would  have  been  extremely  upset— it  is  one 
thing  to  pass  a  bill,  it  is  another  to  pass  a 
bill  and  then  say,  "Well  we  now  have  to 
go  out  and  find  people  to  administer  it,  so 
we  may  not  be  able  to  proclaim  it  for  six 
months  because  we  have  a  talent  search 
on."  That  was  the  alternative. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That  is  a  course  you 
follow  too  often,  and  it  could  end  up  very 
badly  when  the  House  doesn't  decide  to  go 
along  with  the  ministry's  preconceived  no- 
tion. You  in  the  ministry  should  pay  a  bit 
more  attention  to  parliamentary  facts  and 
reality,  rather  than  the  desires,  wishes,  in- 
tuition or  assumptions  you  choose  to  make. 
That  is  an  approach  that  could  well  end  up 
costing  $25,000  at  some  other  time.  Hope- 
fully this  list  wont  be  too  terribly  out  of 
date  by  the  time  we  get  around  to  hiring 
somebody. 

There  are  two  matters  I  wanted  to  touch 
on  that  deal  with  the  auditor's  report.  The 
first  is  on  the  planned  new  warehouse  for 
the  LCBO  in  Whitby  and  the  auditor's 
comments  about  the  costs  involved.  I  under- 
stand the  full  suggested  saving  was  to  be 
$161  million  over  the  first  11  years,  but  in- 
creased transportation  costs  will  reduce  that 
by   $28   million.   Those   comments   were   ad- 
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dressed  to  the  LCBO  on  September  29  of 
this  year,  and  there  was  no  response  before 
the  auditor's  report  was  published,  although 
I  suspect  that  was  not  too  long  a  period  of 
time. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  has  had 
any  contact  with  people  in  the  LCBO  about 
this  matter.  If  so,  what  have  they  said?  If 
he  hasn't,  perhaps  he  should  get  in  touch 
with  them  so  members  of  the  assembly  could 
have  some  idea  as  to  what  action  the  LCBO 
will  be  taking  in  regard  to  the  auditor's 
comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  answer  is  no.  Further- 
more, I  don't  think  it  is  a  proper  subject  to 
be  brought  up  here,  because  LCBO  isn't  part 
of  this  estimate,  it's  a  crown  corporation. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  LCBO  reports 
through  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations.  We  have  had  this  argu- 
ment a  number  of  times,  and  if  any  minister 
of  the  government  is  bearing  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  LCBO,  it's  you.  The  minister 
does  have  some  right  to  ask  questions  of 
the  people  in  the  LCBO.  It  is  not  a  private 
kingdom. 

The  other  question  was  on  boiler  inspec- 
tions. This  is  perhaps  a  bit  more  disturbing 
and  is  totally  your  responsibility.  It  involves 
breaches  of  subsection  2  of  section  28  of  the 
legislation.  The  auditor  found  that  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1978,  there  were  2,994  inspections 
overdue,  and  as  many  as  seven  annual  in- 
spections had  been  outstanding  in  some 
cases.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  response  was  made 
at  a  ministerial  level  or  at  the  deputy  minis- 
ter level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  deputy  minister  says 
so. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Sorry.  The  response 
was  the  cause  was  the  increasing  workload 
at  a  time  of  decreasing  staff.  Knowing  what 
was  going  on  in  the  ministry  at  that  time  and 
the  activities  of  the  former  minister  in  trying 
to  reprivatize  or  depublicize  the  inspections, 
was  that  an  attempt  by  the  ministry  to  make 
one  of  its  own  branches  look  bad  so  they 
could  come  up  with  an  additional  reason  for 
getting  rid  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  temporarily  vacate  the  chair  so  my  very 
distinguished  parliamentary  assistant,  the 
member  for  Cochrane  South  (Mr.  Pope), 
who  is  charged  with  that  program  will  take 
over.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  beautiful 
time  to  announce,  provided  he  can  do  it  in 
30  seconds,  the  very  revolutionary  program 
that  involves  labour,  management  and  gov- 
ernment together  in  the  pursuit  of  something 
that  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  economy. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  Happiness. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  is  gone; 
you  can  speak  from  the  front  row. 

Mr.  Pope:  The  committee,  which  includes 
representatives    of   the   manufacturing   sector 
and  also  representatives- 
Mr.   M.   N.   Davison:   You   can  be   in   the 
front  row  now. 

Mr.  Pope:  —of  some  of  the  international 
unions,  and  also  of  the  public  service  em- 
ployees' union  who  are  concerned  with  this 
matter,  had  its  first  meeting  after  some  delay 
because  of  legislative  requirements  here. 
There  was  some  delay  in  the  first  meeting, 
but  the  first  meeting  was  held  yesterday. 

Of  course,  the  minister,  in  a  press  release 
on  October  31,  lhad  indicated  the  ministry 
had  no  present  plans  to  get  out  of  the  inspec- 
tion business.  The  committee  did  have  some 
discussions  about  the  possible  consequences 
on  industry  of  getting  out  of  the  inspection 
business.  It  also  involved  some  concerns  of 
the  labour  representatives  who  were  present. 
We  are  also  looking  at  cost  recovery  prob- 
lems relating  to  inspections  and  some  alter- 
natives, either  in  terms  of  percentage  of  cost 
recovery  under  an  increased  fee  schedule,  or 
perhaps  a  new  system  of  fee  schedules. 
Again,  there  has  been  input.  There  has  been 
nothing  finalized  on  the  type  of  fee  structure 
or  the  amount  of  fees  at  this  time. 

Manpower  requirements  also  were  discus- 
sed at  that  meeting.  Many  of  the  participants 
had  varying  ideas  of  manpower  requirements; 
for  instance,  whether  pressure  boundaries 
should  continue  as  they  are  now  or  whether 
further  involvement  was  needed  beyond  the 
existing  pressure  boundaries.  The  meeting 
also  discussed  the  role  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  would  play,  for  instance,  and  the 
need  to  communicate  our  standards  between 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments.  All 
of  these  matters  were  discussed. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  report  prepared  for 
the  minister.  Hopefully  that  will  tie  up  some 
of  the  loose  ends  in  this  whole  area  and  re- 
assure the  industry,  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed by  it,  the  various  governments  within 
Canada  and  the  federal  government,  and  also 
some  of  the  governments  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions which  are  our  customers  in  this  very 
important  Ontario  industry.  There  will  be 
some  assurance  given  to  them  in  detail,  and 
hopefully  the  uncertainty  and  some  of  the 
manpower  problems  will  be  resolved. 

As  I  said,  we  only  had  our  first  meeting. 
We  are  meeting  again  in  January  and  it  will 
be  more  of  a  report  made  to  the  minister.  I 
think  some  of  the  issues  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed   and    will    be    discussed   will    answer 
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some  of  the  concerns  of  the  honourable 
member. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Could  I  ask  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  his  comments?  As  he  is  aware,  the  select 
committee  on  company  law  has,  in  its  review 
of  general  lines  of  insurance  matters,  had 
Mr.  Yoneyama  and  other  members  of  the 
ministry  in  to  discuss  this  aspect  from  an 
insurance  point  of  view.  Would  it  be  con- 
venient for  the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
meet  with  the  select  committee,  perhaps 
during  our  January  hearings,  so  that  we  could 
work  together  to  make  suggestions  that  are 
useful  and  resolve  some  of  the  concerns  we 
have  from  the   insurance   aspect? 

Mr.  Pope:  We  certainly  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  that.  I  should  have  added  that 
there  is  a  representative  of  the  insurance 
industry  on  that  committee  as  well. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes,  good. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  orders  of  the  House,  I  am  now  required 
to  put  all  outstanding  votes. 

Votes  1401  to  1408,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Drea,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  a  certain  resolu- 
tion. 


Oerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rotenberg,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Edighoffer,  from  the  committee 
of  supply  reports  the  following  resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1979: 

Ministry  administration  program 
$4,431,000;  commercial  standards  program, 
$10,554,000;  technical  standardls  program, 
$6,614,000;  public  entertainment  standards 
program,  $8,327,000;  property  rights  program, 
$19,876,000;  registrar  general  program, 
$2,894,000;  liquor  licence  program, 
$6,876,000;  rent  review  program,  $4,278,000. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker  prior  to  mov- 
ing adjournment  of  the  House  for  the 
luncheon  period  today,  I  move  the  estimates 
of  the  office  of  the  provincial  auditor  now 
before  the  standing  general  government  com- 
mittee be  ordered  referred  to  the  standing 
social  development  committee  for  considera- 
tion this  afternoon. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  recessed  at  1:01  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  p.m. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

PYRAMIDIC  SALES  REPEAL  BILL 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Later  today  I  will  be 
introducing  for  first  reading  an  act  to  repeal 
the  Pyramidic  Sales  Act. 

The  federal  Combines  Investigations  Act 
was  amended  in  1976  to  prohibit  pyramidic 
selling,  except  where  such  schemes  are  li- 
censed or  otherwise  permitted  by  provincial 
statute.  The  repeal  of  the  Pyramidic  Sales 
Act  removes  the  province  from  the  field, 
except  for  the  disposition  of  funds  now  held 
in  escrow,  thus  making  the  federal  statute 
operative  in  Ontario. 

Ontario's  Pyramidic  Sales  Act  was  origi- 
nally introduced  in  1972  because  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  day  felt  that  the  Criminal 
Code  was  inadequate  to  control  the  prolifera- 
tion of  schemes  then  in  operation.  However, 
since  the  introduction  of  that  act  there  have 
only  been  three  filings,  and  two  of  these 
firms  have  disappeared.  The  remaining  one, 
Bestline  Products  of  Canada,  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  major  investigation  which  cul- 
minated in  a  proposal  to  withdraw  its  certi- 
ficate of  acceptance. 

Pyramidic  schemes  have  cost  Ontario 
citizens  millions  of  dollars  over  the  past  six 
or  seven  years,  as  people  frequently  invest 
beyond  their  means  in  the  unrealistic  ex- 
pectation of  becoming  wealthy  overnight. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  1972  act  puts  severe 
limitations  on  the  possibility  of  abuses,  such 
as  providing  strict  criteria  for  screening  all 
filings  and  creating  an  escrow  fund,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  even  the  one  remaining 
pyramidic  scheme  is  benefiting  unduly  from 
the  public's  inability  to  understand  the  trans- 
action. 

In  order  to  protect  recent  investors  the 
repeal  act  contains  the  following  provisions. 
Any  escrow  funds  are  frozen  and  may  only 
be  released  upon  the  direction  of  the  regis- 
trar. The  existing  act  gives  the  investor  the 
right  to  cancel  within  six  months;  the  repeal 
act  would  provide  an  automatic  extension 
until  May  31,  with  the  right  to  cancel  up  to 
that  day  before  the  new  act  comes  into  effect. 
The  registrar  is  to  appoint  an  administrator 
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who  gives  notice  to  investors  that  they  may 
make  a  claim,  advises  investors  on  how  to 
proceed  and  sets  up  a  dispute  resolution  pro- 
cedure. Where  an  agreement  is  rescinded 
and  the  investor  is  not  paid  within  60  days, 
the  investor  may  apply  to  the  administrator 
for  payment.  Commodities  will  be  deemed  to 
have  been  marketable  even  where  sealed 
cases  have  been  opened,  despite  any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary. 

However,  we  have  reserved  the  right  of 
any  promoter  to  continue  proceedings  already 
begun  by  us.  In  other  words,  promoters  can 
try  to  clear  their  names  if  they  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  with  the  Commercial  Regis- 
tration Appeal  Tribunal.  A  sunset  clause  re- 
peals the  act  on  January  1,  1981.  If  funds  are 
still  in  dispute  at  that  time,  the  act  can  be 
extended  as  necessary. 

The  Pyramidic  Sales  Act  was  introduced 
as  a  stop-gap  measure  in  1972  because  there 
were  doubts  whether  the  Criminal  Code 
could  adequately  deal  with  the  problems 
created  by  pyramiding.  However,  with  the 
emergence  of  the  Combines  Investigations 
Act  and  the  now  relatively  proven  provisions 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  we  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  continue  to  administer  a  statute 
under  which  Ontario  consumers  invest  money, 
often  borrowed,  with  a  minimal  chance  of 
recovering  even  part  of  their  investment. 

DRUG  TREATMENT  FOR  STUDENTS 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  honourable  member  for  Oriole 
(Mr.  Williams)  asked  me  a  question  about 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday, 
December  12  issue  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
The  article  indicated  that  certain  students 
were  being  subjected  to  drug  treatment  as 
a  condition  of  remaining  in  school.  I  in- 
dicated yesterday  that  I  would  ask  for  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  the  medication  was  being  admin- 
istered. 

A  preliminary  investigation  has  been  made 
and  I  would  like  to  report  the  results  to  the 
House  at  this  time.  One  of  my  staff  has 
discussed  the  issue  directly  with  Mrs.  Maxine 
Diedrich,  the  Scarborough  parent  to  whom 
reference  was  made  in  the  article.  We  have 
been   advised   that   Mrs.   Diedrich  was  very 
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upset  by  the  misrepresentations  in  the  ar- 
ticle and  has  conveyed  her  feeling  to  the 
reporter.  I  understand  Mrs.  Diedrich  did  not 
tell  the  reporter  that  the  drugs  were  ad- 
ministered through  the  school.  Rather,  a  re- 
commendation was  made  to  her  to  consult 
her  family  doctor  regarding  the  advisability 
of  the  use  of  medication  in  her  child's  case. 
I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  medi- 
cation in  this  case  was  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian and  was  administered  with  the  consent 
of  the  parent.  I  further  understand  that  Mrs. 
Diedrich's  primary  concern  is  how  the  school 
program  meets  the  needs  of  hyperactive 
children;  and  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  concern 
which  I  share  deeply,  and  it  will  continue 
to  occupy  our  attention  within  the  Ministry 
of  Education. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

AGE-OF-MAJORITY  CARDS 

Mr.  Kerrio:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  My  point  of  privilege  relates  to  a 
question  raised  with  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  on  the 
question  of  student  identification  cards.  In 
his  reply  to  me  he  suggested  that  the  iden- 
tification card  set-up  may  have  been  a  de- 
liberate stunt  by  students.  I  want  the  min- 
ister to  understand  that  the  people  who 
participated  in  this  research  were  members 
of  the  Brock  press,  and  it  was  not  a  stunt. 
It  was  done  so  as  to  point  up  the  inadequacy 
of  the  system.  I  want  that  clearly  understood, 
because  in  the  subsequent  answer  he  sug- 
gested to  me  that  he  would  get  back  to  me 
"tomorrow." 

Mr.  Pope:  It  was  a  breach  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Laughren:   A  responsible  group. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  This  would  have  been  Tues- 
day. This  being  somewhat  later,  I'd  suggest 
the  minister  get  his  facts  straight.  Number 
one,  these  people  were  responsible  members 
of  the  press  at  Brock.  They  were  doing  some 
research  to  point  up  the  inadequacy  of  the 
system  as  the  provincial  government  has  put 
it.  I  now  await  his  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  reply 
to  that  question  of  privilege.  I  couldn't  reply 
to  it  yesterday  because  the  photo  copies 
were  turned  over  to  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  of  Ontario  for  investigation,  as  is  their 
policy.  This  has  happened  before,  that  those 
cards  were  turned  over  to  the  police.  I 
remind  the  honourable  member  that  the 
card— and  I  am  sure  he  has  seen  it— the  card 
says:  "I  solemnly  declare  that  the  proof  sub- 
mitted by  me  and  marked  overleaf  is  of  me 


and  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  con- 
sciously believing  it  to  be  true,  knowing  it 
is  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  made 
under  oath." 

That  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Pope:  And  you  asked  him  to  pro- 
secute them. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  going  to  go  after 
those  kids  in  tightening  up  your  own  system. 

Mr.  Pope:  Well,  he  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  don't  they  accept  that 
for  a  passport? 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Pick  on  the  kids. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  picking  on  the 
kids. 

Mr.  Pope:  That's  what  you  wanted  him 
to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Do  you  want  a  college 
kid  to  get  off  for  pinching  an  affidavit? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  your  system  is  going  to 
work,  they  are  going  to  shoot  the  messenger 
who  brings  the  message  of  your  rotten 
system! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order;  will  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  come  to  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  What  sense  of  morality 
do  you  have?  Any  at  all? 

LEARNING-DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asked  the  Minister  of  Education  a  question 
regarding  the  opening  date  of  Trillium  school 
for  learning-disabled  children.  In  her  answer, 
and  I  have  the  Hansard  before  me,  she  gave 
an  unequivocal  "yes"  to  the  question  that 
they  would  open  on  January  1. 

I  believe  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  member 
of  this  House  to  receive  accurate  information 
in  reply  to  a  question.  If  a  minister  wishes, 
he  or  she  may  decline  to  answer  the  question, 
seeking  further  accurate  information.  Accord- 
ing to  officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
as  reported  by  the  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning,  it  is  unlikely,  and  probably  im- 
possible, that  Trillium  School  will  be  opened 
on  January  1. 

I  believe  that  the  privileges  of  this  House 
and  the  privileges  of  the  members  have 
been  breached  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
who  should  have  properly  taken  the  question 
as  notice  to  get  the  right  information  and  to 
find  out  what's  going  on  in  her  ministry. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 1  does  fall  on  a  holiday  and,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  number  of  questions  which  the 
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honourable  member  had  asked  of  me,  I  did 
omit  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  early  in 
January,  rather  than  January  1.  I  apologize 
to  the  honourable  member  for  breaching  his 
privilege  for  a  matter  of  approximately  12 
days. 

Mr.  Foulcls:  You  don't  know  what's  going 
on  in  your  ministry. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Oh  yes,  I  do. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Talk  to  your  officials. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  On  Monday— 

POINTS  OF  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  remind  the  honour- 
able members  that  the  two  alleged  points  of 
privilege  that  have  been  raised  up  to  this 
point  arose  out  of  something  that  happened 
in  the  question  period;  so  we're  now  five 
minutes  into  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  In  order  not  to  take  time 
in  the  question  period,  I  will  raise  my  point 
of  privilege  after  the  question  period  is  over. 
It's  connected  with  a  reply  by  the  Minister 
of  Housing  to  a  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order:  May  I 
ask  the  Speaker  for  a  clarification  of  the 
statement  he  just  made,  whereby  he  indi- 
cated— we  hadn't  even  got  to  the  question 
period — that  time  for  the  point  of  privileges 
was  being  taken  from  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  impres- 
sion of  all  members  here  that  the  question 
period  had  not  started.  As  I  understand  the 
rules,  points  of  privilege  should  be  raised  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  I  am  concerned  that 
we  know  what  the  rules  are,  knowing  now 
that  we  have  lost  five  minutes  from  the  ques- 
tion period. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  had  called  upon  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  for  his 
initial  question,  when  the  member  for  Nia- 
gara Falls  (Mr.  Kerrio)  got  up  on  a  point  of 
privilege  as  a  result  of  something  that  hap- 
pened in  the  question  period,  as  did  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds).  The 
standing  orders  are  quite  clear  that  a  point 
of  privilege  arising  out  of  the  question  period 
should  be  raised  during  the  question  period 
and  that  time  is  a  part  of  the  question  period 
time.  We  are  now  seven  minutes  into  the 
question  period. 
[Later] 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order,  please?  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rela- 
tion to  your  ruling  earlier  about  the  points 
of  privilege  taking  time  during  the  question 
period,  would  you  please  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  myself,  as  one  member  who  is  inter- 


ested, the  standing  order  in  relation  to  that? 
I  raise  this  matter  because,  as  I  recall,  the 
standing  orders  say  points  of  privilege  should 
be  raised  immediately.  As  I  recall  the  rule,  it 
states  that  whenever  a  matter  of  privilege 
arises  it  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  im- 
mediately. Just  so  members  know  if,  in  fact, 
a  point  of  privilege  happens  to  be  raised 
during  the  question  period  that  it  does  take 
the  time  of  the  question  period,  I  would  like 
to  know  the  standing  order.  It  would  be 
helpful  for  some  of  us  to  know  which  stand- 
ing order  refers  to  that  in  relation  to  your 
ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  relation  to  the  ruling,  it 
says  for  points  of  order  raised  during  the 
question  period,  the  time  taken  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  question  period  time.  The  hon- 
ourable member  for  Niagara  Falls  got  up  on 
an  alleged  point  of  privilege  that  turned  out 
not  to  be  a  point  of  privilege  at  all.  The  point 
of  privilege  that  was  raised  by  the  member 
for  Port  Arthur,  I  didn't  think  was  a  point  of 
privilege  at  all,  until  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Miss  Stephenson)  apologized  for  having 
given  the  wrong  information.  That  made  it  a 
point  of  privilege. 

The  standing  order  is  quite  clear;  points  of 
order  raised  during  question  period  will  be 
included  in  the  question  period  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read  rule  27(d) 
it  talks  about  supplementary  questions  and 
points  of  order,  but  I  was  interested  in  rela- 
tion to  a  point  of  privilege  because  I  did  not 
see  any  mention  of  this  in  the  standing  order. 
I  would  like  to  know,  as  one  member,  and  I 
think  other  members  would  be  interested,  if 
the  same  applies  to  points  of  privilege  as  to 
points  of  order  because — 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  doesn't. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  take  it  then  your  ruling  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  what  was  stated  as  a 
point  of  privilege  was,  in  fact,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  turned  out  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls,  in  my  opinion,  didn't  have  a 
point  of  privilege  or  a  point  of  order,  just  a 
point  of  view. 

TAXATION  POLICY 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the  Premier:  Could  he  please  explain  in 
simple,  straightforward  terms  what  he  meant 
by  his  remarks  at  the  first  ministers'  con- 
ference last  month  when  he  said,  "I  would 
suggest  the  federal  government  examine  the 
inflation-indexing  and  income-averaging  pro- 
visions  of  our  tax  structure  to  see  if  they 
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might  be  used  more  effectively  to  comple- 
ment our  anti-inflation  objectives?" 

Is  the  Premier  suggesting  that  the  indexing 
provision  be  eliminated,  reduced  or  increased? 
What  precisely  is  he  suggesting  in  this 
matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sug- 
gesting precisely  what  is  in  the  document. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  don't  know,  in  other 
words. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Given  the  fact  that  the  Premier  would 
appear — 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  you  have  some  function 
to  perform  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Could  we  have  some  order? 
Does  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  have  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  whether  the  Premier  is  prepared  to  tell  the 
people  of  Ontario  why  he  feels  the  indexing 
provision  requires  re-examination.  Is  he  try- 
ing to  bring  about  a  situation  where  the  in- 
dexing provision  will  be  eliminated  or  re- 
duced? Since  that  was  the  second  point  he 
raised  at  the  first  ministers'  conference,  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  we  might 
ask  the  Premier  whether  his  feelings  about 
the  need  for  re-examination  are  stimulated 
by  a  belief  that  there  needs  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  income  averaging  provision  or  an 
increase  in  it.  What  aspect,  or  in  what  way 
does  he  feel  the  matter  should  be  re-ex- 
amined? Why  does  he  persist  in  trying  to 
duck  a  very  serious  and  important  question? 
[2:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  duck  anything.  It's  very  clear  in  the 
statement.  I  think  it's  true  of  every  statement 
I  make,  and  this  one  in  greater  detail  than 
any  other.  I  can't  understand  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition's  lack  of  comprehension. 

The  statement  is  really  quite  clear.  I  sug- 
gested that  in  today's  situation  there  be  a  re- 
examination. It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  will  get 
a  dictionary  and  find  if  there  is  some  other 
way  I  can  phrase  it  that  will  be  more  under- 
standable. I  have  suggested  it;  and  I  am  not 
the  only  one,  it  is  not  a  unique  suggestion. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position that  in  this  effort  to  deal  with  infla- 
tion, in  our  discussions  of  consumer  price  in- 
dex, the  whole  question  of  indexing,  et 
cetera,  is  worthy  of  re-examination.  I  have 
made  no  predetermination;  if  I  had,  I 
wouldn't  be  suggesting  a  re-exarnination.  I 
don't  know  how  one  can  use   the  English 


language  more  effectively  than  that.  I  really 
can't  help  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  any 
more  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  One  final  supplementary  on 
this:  Given  that  the  Premier  does  not  have 
the  willingness,  and  I  would  say  the  courage, 
to  state  what  his  real  position  is  on  this;  given 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Blakeney  of  Saskatchewan 
has  called  for  the  elimination  of  the  indexing 
provision  because  he  wishes  to  increase  gov- 
ernment revenues  from  the  income  tax;  given 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Chretien  of  Ottawa  has  been 
looking  at  that  precise  possibility,  will  the 
Premier  make  it  clear  to  the  people  of  On- 
tario, as  I  believe  he  should,  that  he  will  not 
attempt  to  get  more  government  revenue  by 
the  back  door  by  eliminating  this  particular 
averaging  and  indexing  provision,  that  if  he 
wants  to  raise  more  revenue  hell  have  the 
courage  to  come  to  this  House  and  raise 
taxes  rather  than  speak  of  eliminating  index- 
ing provisions? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  wants  to  raise  taxes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  now  heard  the 
Liberal  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  On- 
tario, which  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
that  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Canada.  They 
suggest  that  we  come  here  with  a  bill  to 
increase  taxes.  We  really  aren't  as  impressed 
with  that  sort  of  approach  as  they  are. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  An  attempt  to  raise  taxes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  come  on,  the  member 
is  being  childish. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  said  an  attempt  to  raise 
taxes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition is  being  childish. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Did  the  Premier  mean  to 
eliminate  the  averaging  provisions  or  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  a  second  question  or 
not? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  think  that  was  the  member's 
second  question. 

SKILLS  TRAINING 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Given 
the  recent  federal  report  which  described 
the  chance  for  young  Canadians  to  learn  a 
skilled  trade  as  being  so  rare  as  to  be  dis- 
graceful, and  given  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  province  on  an  educational  estab- 
lishment which  does  not  even  put  out  people 
to  take  the  jobs  that  do  exist  in  our  society, 
what  precisely  is  the  minister  planning  to  do 
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to  make  certain  that  we  have  skilled  trades- 
men produced  by  our  own  educational  system 
and  that  we  do  not  rely  entirely  on  immigra- 
tion? Does  she  not  take  responsibility  on  be- 
half of  her  predecessors  in  the  ministry  for  a 
situation  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  and  yet  right  now  in 
Ontario  we  do  not  have  sufficient  skilled 
tradesmen  coming  out  of  our  so-called  com- 
posite schools  and  our  wonderful  educational 
establishment  which  you  folks  built  at  our 
expense? 

Mr.  Martel:  Wait  until  the  people  in  our 
universities  hear  about  that. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  I'm  sure  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  aware,  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province  has  been  very  much 
concerned  about  the  paradox  of  matching 
skills  to  jobs  for  a  period  of  time.  We  have 
been  doing  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  must  be  angry  about 
that. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  My  predecessor 
introduced  the  program  which  I  think  is 
probably  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ever.  It's  called  Employer  Sponsor  Train- 
ing. The  response  to  this  in  a  number — 

Mr.'  Martel:  The  results  in  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  area  are  already  bothering  the  min- 
ister. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  — of  communities  is 
almost  overwhelming.  Employers  are  coming 
forward  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  every  week 
in  order  to  be  involved  in  a  program  which 
is  community-based  and  community-related. 
It  develops  the  skills  of  the  young  people 
taking  training  programs  specifically  related 
to  the  requirements  of  the  employers  in  that 
area.  It  is  directed  by  a  community  com- 
mittee made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
secondary  schools,  the  community  colleges, 
the  employers,  the  trade  unions  and  the 
ordinary  citizens. 

The  five  pilot  projects  are  going  very  well 
indeed  and  a  very  large  number  of  other 
communities  are  asking  to  become  involved. 
We're  moving  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can 
to  broaden  this  program  right  across  the 
province.  I  believe  it's  going  to  be  one  of 
the  major  answers  to  our  skills/jobs  paradox 
in  this  province.  I  think  we're  providing 
leadership  which  the  rest  of  Canada  might 
pursue. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
how  does  the  minister  explain  that  we  have 
allowed  a  situation  to  come  to  pass  in  On- 
tario where  we  are  still  today  having  to  ad- 
vertise abroad  to  bring  in  skilled  workers 
from  other  parts  of  this  world  when  we  have 


spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  a 
gigantic  educational  establishment,  mostly 
implemented  by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  in 
his  previous  incarnation? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Some  of  them  became  psychi- 
atrists. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  did  it  happen  that  we 
have  allowed  a  situation  to  emerge  where  we 
are  desperately  attempting  to  bring  in  skilled 
tradesmen  from  abroad  and  we  do  not  have 
right  now  an  adequate  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram and  skilled  trades  program  in  our  own 
schools  and  in  our  own  province? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Talk  to  your  federal 
counterparts. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  did  it  happen  that  we 
have  that  kind  of  mismatch  or  what  the 
minister  calls  a  paradox? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  involved  in  it,  not  the  least 
of  which  has  been  the  preoccupation  with 
the  parents  and  the  adults  of  this  country  for 
some  time  with  the  need  to  acquire  a  so- 
called  university  education  in  order  to  ensure 
that  one  was  going  to  have  a  reasonable  job. 
We  have  learned  the  folly  of  that  kind  of 
thinking. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  your  folly. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  has  taken  some 
experience  to  do  so,  but  indeed  I  believe 
it  was  universal  throughout  the  western 
world,  and  the  member  knows  it,  since  1960 
that  education  would  solve  all  problems.  We 
now  know  that  it  doesn't  solve  all  problems, 
but  we  do  have  a  program  to  try  to  solve 
the  difficulties  which  this  province  and  this 
country  are  facing  at  this  time. 

One  would  hope  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  be  sufficiently  supportive 
of  this  program  to  say  that  indeed  he  would 
be  willing  to  participate,  providing  support 
and  encouragement  to  it,  instead  of  deni- 
grating the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
some  very  good  and  dedicated  citizens  of 
this  province  to  solve  the  difficulties  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Before  the  minister  goes  on 
blaming  people  for  not  having  a  desire  to 
have  skilled  training,  can  she  explain  the 
findings  of  the  report  that  there  are  in  prac- 
ticality no  apprenticeship  training  schemes 
in  existence  in  one  of  the  highest  areas  of 
concentration  of  industry  in  Canada,  that  is 
in  the   Toronto-Hamilton-Guelph   area? 

Can  she  explain  the  fact  that  only  2.6 
per  cent  of  the  15,000  skilled  tradesmen 
studied  in  the  industries  that  were  covered 
by  this  report  were  under  the  age  of  34? 
Can  she  say  what  plans  the  government  now 
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has  to  ensure  that  we  do,  in  fact,  meet  our 
needs  for  skilled  manpower  in  the  1980s 
in  this  province? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  said  that  one  of 
the  factors  was  the  attitudes  of  parents 
within  this  country.  I  believe  we  are  all 
guilty  of  that  if  we  have  been  parents,  but 
that  is  only  one  factor.  There  have  been 
other  factors  as  well.  In  some  areas  specifi- 
cally, the  trade  unions  have  not  been  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, nor  have  employers.  Many  employers 
felt  that  it  was  more  expeditious  to  hire 
skilled  people  than  to  attempt  to  train  people 
for  their  own  needs,  and  that  it  was  easier— 
and  our  immigration  laws  were  certainly 
relaxed  enough  to  allow  it— to  import  skilled 
trades  than  it  was  to  be  involved  in  the 
training  programs. 

Training  programs  to  provide  skilled 
workers  require  the  co-operation  of  em- 
ployers and  certainly  require  the  co-opera- 
tion of  trade  unions.  That  is  what  we  have 
sought  over  the  last  several  months.  I  am 
very  happy  to  tell  members  that  we  are 
getting  that  kind  of  co-operation  and  that 
we  are  going  to  be  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion from  now  on. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Thirty  years  late. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  add  to  that,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  been  making  remarks  that  this 
province  is  the  only  jurisdiction  in  which 
this  is  happening.  I  wish  he  would  look 
south  of  the  border,  west  of  this  province, 
east  of  this  province  and  in  many  other 
jurisdictions  as  well,  because  they  are  having 
the  same  kinds  of  difficulties  for  the  same 
kinds  of  reasons. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  blame  everybody  else. 
You  take  credit  for  everything  going  and 
blame  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Has  the  minister  had  an 
opportunity  to  chat  with  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Miller)  who  only  a  few  days  ago  in 
estimates  said  he  is  aware  of  a  company 
in  his  own  riding  that  had  to  import 
labourers  because  they  were  incapable  of 
having  the  proper  programs  here  in  this 
province?  Obviously  he  was  personally  regis- 
tering his  disgruntlement  with  the  programs. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  he  was  not, 
he  was  not. 

Hon  Mr.  Maeck:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  view  of  his  comments,  in 
view  of  the  federal  study  just  published  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ontario  Hydro, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  government  of  On- 
tario,  has   had  to   import  technicians,   when 


is  the  minister  going  to  come  up  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  ministries  to  solve  this  most  critical 
problem?  The  government  has  been  lagging 
for  years.  The  Treasurer  himself,  God  bless 
him,  will  admit  it. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
all  this  hyperbolic  rhetoric  today  as  if  the 
members  of  the  opposition  have  suddenly 
discovered  a  problem. 

Mr.  Pope:  They  just  discovered  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  knew  it  for  30  years. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  discovered  the 
problem  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  the  power  to  do 
something  about  it  and  you  haven't  done  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  problem  is  over 
there  and  you  made  him  Premier. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  cabinet,  with  the  co- 
operation of  employers  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  educators  and  trade  unionists, 
we  are  in  the  process  of  solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sure  you  are. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  doomsayers 
sit  over  there.  Let  them  stay  there  and 
vegetate. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  minister  is  the  only 
optimist  draped  in  black. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Everything  going  in  On- 
tario you  take  credit  for. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Put  Frank  Drea  in  and  you 
will  clean  it  up  in  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  We  have  about  two 
and  a  half  days  to  go.  Let's  do  it  with  some 
decorum  and  some  civility. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Treasurer.  In  view  of  the  frequent  sugges- 
tions that  are  made  by  members  of  the 
Treasurer's  party  that  government  should  be 
run  like  a  business,  can  the  Treasurer  say  if 
he  is  aware  what  business  would  be  prepared 
to  advance  $100  million  to  an  industry,  like 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  with  no  interest 
being  made  due  and  with  no  participation  in 
the  profits  through  any  form  of  shares  or 
equity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Labour  govern- 
ment in  England  for  one. 

Mr.    McClellan:    Why    don't    you    run    in 

England? 
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Mr.  Martel:  Your  party  wrecked  England 
so  many  times  it  wasn't  funny. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  leader  of  the  NDP 
has  come  out  with  some  comments  which 
probably  aren't  quite  correct.  I  am  sure  he 
is  trying  very  hard  to  make  them  sound 
credible,  but  they  aren't. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What  else  is  new? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  and  I  had  a  chance 
to  talk  on  radio  the  other  morning,  when  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  there  are  a  number 
of  approaches  we  are  suggesting.  I  read  a 
very  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Star 
yesterday,  saying  that  for  a  change  this  is  the 
kind  of  industrial  strategy  that  government 
should  be  carrying  out.  The  leader  of  the 
NDP  has  been  talking  a  great  deal  about 
where  as  the  industrial  strategy.  That  was  in- 
dustrial strategy,  tailored  to  a  sector,  with 
varying  approaches  for  industries  in  varying 
states  of  development.  It  was  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting a  Canadian  market,  while  that  Cana- 
dian market  was  still  viable,  so  that  it  would 
be  also  viable  two  or  three  years  hence  when 
the  market  conditions  change,  and  protecting 
the  jobs  of  people  in  northwestern  Ontario 
where  75  per  cent  of  the  work  force  depends 
upon  that  particular  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  does  equity  take  away 
from  that? 

Mr.  Pope:  Think  about  it  for  a  while. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  he  is  willing  to  sit 
back  and  tell  me  I  haven't  got  some  returns 
for  the  people  of  Ontario  by  making  those 
kinds  of  investments,  then  he  has  misunder- 
stood the  program. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  The  Treasurer 
has  not  answered  my  question,  but  I  want  to 
ask  him  when  the  profits  of  the  major  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  paper  companies  have  risen  by 
94  per  cent  this  year  to  something  around 
the  $352  million  mark  for  nine  months 
alone 


Mr.  Havrot:  How  much  was  it  last  year 
and  the  year  before? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Look  at  the  last 
three  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Look  at  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — when  the  industry  has  now 
embarked  on  another  series  of  price  in- 
creases in  early  1979,  ranging  between  eight 
per  cent  and  12  per  cent  for  newsprint,  can 
the  minister  explain  why  the  taxpayers  of  this 
province  should  not  participate  in  this  period 
of  profitability  which  now  lies  ahead  for  the 
industry,  if  they  are  being  asked  to  come  up 


with  $100  million  in  investment  for  the  in- 
dustry? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  and  often 
his  whole  party  remind  me  of  somebody  on 
the  ocean. 

Mr.  Martel:  Tell  us  we  don't  understand. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  the  wave  is  on  the 
upswing,  they  look  up  and  they  think  it  is 
going  to  go  up  for  ever.  If  it  is  pointing 
down,  they  can  only  see  the  depths.  Right 
now  we  are  looking  up,  but  I  realize  we  do 
go  up  and  down  in  that  industry.  We  are 
helping  them  on  a  crest  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  survive  the  trough. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That  is  a  pretty  weak 
answer. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  are  like  a  wave  going  in 
and  out,  but  never  with  any  movement. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  I  am  very 
surprised  at  the  Treasurer  of  the  province 
misunderstanding  the  nature  of  equity-  Is  the 
Treasurer  not  aware  that  if  we  invest  $100 
million  in  this  industry,  we  will  share  in  the 
profits  if  the  profits  are  going  up,  but  we  will 
not  have  profits  if  the  profits  go  down?  There- 
fore, we  get  the  ups  and  the  downs,  and  that 
is  the  concept  of  equity.  Surely  that  is  a 
fairer  deal  for  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Warner:  The  government  would  rather 
give  the  money  away. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —than  that  we  could  put 
$100  million  into  this  particular  industry  with 
no  return  whatsoever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Like  the  waves,  you  are 
all  wet. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  better  go  back  to  some 
more  studying. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  Premier  points  out 
there   are   so   many  ups   and   downs   in  this 
conversation  he  is  seasick. 
[2:30] 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  been  like  that  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  finds  your  economics 
nauseating. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  fact  remains  that 
equity  is  something  I  didn't  reject  as  a  pos- 
sible route  at  particular  times.  I  toldl  the 
member  that  the  other  day.  We've  had  equity 
in  Syncrude  when  it  was  justified. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Yes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  don't  have  a  per- 
manent yes   or  no  answer  on  the  basis  of 
equity- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Sometimes  you  go  up  and 
sometimes  you  go  down. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —but  we  have  to  tailor 
our  positions  to  those  which  in  fact  are  re- 
quired at  a  particular  point  in  time.  Return 
on  investment  in  that  industry,  as  I'm  sure 
the  member  knows,  with  minor  exceptions 
has  not  averaged  the  bank  rate.  Is  that  not 
so?  There  are  good  years,  but  the  report 
spells  it  all  out.  The  Toronto  Star  hasn't  been 
known  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  my  senti- 
ments every  day  of  the  week,  but  if  it  says 
this  looks  like  a  logical  strategy,  I'm  rather 
surprised  the  member  doesn't. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  have  a  great  equity  in 
Minaki. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  you've  been  after. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Would  the  Treasurer  not  agree 
the  bank  rate  and  the  interest  at  the  bank 
rate  level  was  better  than  no  interest  at  all? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  interest  of  this  gov- 
ernment is  the  jobs  of  the  men  and  women  in 
that  industry. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  about  management 
of  their  money? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Bring  back  McKeough. 

Mr.  Pope:  Keep  it  up  and  you'll  just  keep 
on  losing  seats  up  there.  Just  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Warner:  Get  a  red  suit  and  a  big  bag 
and  give  the  money  away. 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  five 
workers  in  the  Ottawa  area  have  now  died 
because  of  mesothelioma,  a  cancer  which  is 
related  to  asbestos  and  which  they  contracted 
because  of  their  work  in  filling  gas  masks 
with  asbestos  fibre  in  a  defence  plant  in  Ot- 
tawa during  the  war.  Is  the  Premier  aware 
that  after  26  similar  cases  of  mesothelioma 
related  to  war  work  have  been  discovered  in 
Britain,  the  British  government's  equivalent 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  has 
now  recognized  that  as  a  compensable  dis- 
ease? Will  the  government  now  commit  itself 
to  recognizing  the  irrefutable  connection  be- 
tween mesothelioma  and  work  with  asbestos 
and  require  the  WCB  to  immediately  grant 
compensation  to  the  families  of  these  workers 
who  have  died  because  of  this  rare  form  of 
cancer  which  they  contracted  from  their  work 
with  asbestos? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  member  addressed  that  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  he  did. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  awfully  sorry. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  did  address  it  to  me. 
I  just  wondered.  Mesothelioma  was  some- 
thing I  dealt  with  when  I  was  sitting  back 
in  that  chair. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  redirect  it  to  the 
Premier  then,  if  I  may. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  to 
really  get  a  comprehensive  answer  it  should 
be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Elgie). 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  not  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  honourable  mem- 
ber would  like,  I  will  convey  this  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  have  an 
answer  for  the  honourable  member  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  lovely. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  delays  which  are  substantial 
in  granting  any  form  of  compensation  to  the 
families  of  the  workers  who  have  died  be- 
cause of  mesothelioma  related  to  their  war 
work,  will  the  government  undertake  to 
grant  interim  compensation  to  these  families 
while  the  question  of  compensability  is  being 
investigated?  Will  the  government  come  up 
with  a  policy  that  where  diseases  like  this 
are  being  investigated,  workers  and  their 
families  should  not  be  forced  to  wait  for 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year  but 
should  be  granted  interim  compensation  as 
a  matter  of  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ready stated  to  the  honourable  member  that 
I  will  discuss  the  initial  question  with  and 
have  an  answer  for  him  from  the  Minister 
of  Labour  tomorrow.  That  applies  as  well 
to  the  supplementary.  We  will  get  that  point 
of  view  for  him. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  On  November  28,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  for  a  report 
prepared  for  our  ministry  by  a  summer 
student  on  the  subject  of  compensation  for 
victims  of  pollution.  That  report  will  be 
forwarded  to  his  office  and  to  the  office  of 
his  critic  and  to  the  third  party  as  well.  I 
had  hoped  to  have  it  here  today,  but  we 
had  a  few  problems  in  getting  enough  copies. 
It  will  be  presented  either  today  or  tomor- 
row to  his  office. 

I  would  remind  the  member  again  this  is 
a  report  of  a  summer  student  to  the  ministry 
and  is  not  government  policy. 

HYDRO  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.   I  am  sure  he  is  feeling  quite  sen- 
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ous  this  afternoon  and  I  have  a  very  serious 
question  to  ask  him.  Does  the  government 
have  any  means  of  demanding  that  Ontario 
Hydro  adopt  a  buy-Canadian  policy  where 
price  and  quality  are  at  least  equal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  ob- 
viously the  honourable  member  is  setting 
me  up  for  a  supplementary  question  which 
he  has  not  yet  disclosed  to  me,  where  per- 
haps Ontario  Hydro  has,  in  fact,  purchased 
where  there  was  a  Canadian-made  equivalent 
at  a  reasonable  price  or  a  competitive  price. 
If  he  would  perhaps  give  me  the  supple- 
mentary, I  would  be  delighted  to  get  the 
answer  for  him. 

The  general  policy  of  Ontario  Hydro  has 
been,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some  excep- 
tions—quite obviously  the  member  has  an 
exception  or  he  wouldn't  be  asking  me  the 
question— the  general  policy  is  Ontario  Hydro 
does  buy  Canadian  where  it  is  competitive 
and  where  the  quality  is  the  same.  Now  I 
am  ready  for  the  supplementary. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  wonder,  first  of  all,  if  the 
Premier  would  answer  the  original  question, 
and  then  we  will  get  on  with  the  supple- 
mentary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, Ontario  Hydro  has  had  a  policy  of 
buying  Canadian  where  the  price  of  the 
product  and  the  specifications  of  the  product 
are  relatively  equal.  I  can't  help  hlim  any 
more  than  that,  other  than  to  say  I  am  sure, 
with  an  organization  such  as  Hydro,  there 
may  have  been  the  odd  exception  to  that 
general  policy.  If  he  will  now  ask  me  the 
specific  problem  he  has  in  mind,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  answer  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  also  want  to  remind  the 
member  for  Halton-Burlington  that  he  isn't 
absolutely  assured  of  a  supplementary,  so 
maybe  you  should  get  to  the  meat  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Ob- 
viously the  Premier  doesn't  have  any  means 
of  demanding  that  Hydro  adopt  a  buy-Cana- 
dian policy  where  price  and  quality  are 
equal,  and  I  would  like  to  remind  him  of  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Star  on 
Tuesday  and  wonder — 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Is  that  a  question  or  a 
speech? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  don't  know,  he  hasn't  an- 
swered—you want  the  question— he  hasn't 
answered  whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  even 
demand  it,  so  I  am  not  sure  how  I  can  even 
ask  a  supplementary,  but  I  would  point  out — 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  He  did  answer  but  you 
don't  understand. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Ask  the  question. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  All  right.  Would  the  Premier 
undertake  to  use  whatever  means  he  might 
or  might  not  have  with  Ontario  Hydro  to  ask 
them  why  they  are  employing  American  per- 
formers to  make  conservation  commercials 
for  the  utility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  He  can't  use  those  he 
doesn't  have.  Are  you  gunning  for  a  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  was  expecting  the 
honourable  member  to  raise  this  with  me  in 
the  initial  question.  I  saw  that  as  well  in  the 
paper  this  morning  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  extensive  research  in  being 
able  to  get  this  information. 

I  know  that  he  himself,  being  a  member  of 
the  actors'  guild — and  he  does  such  a  good 
job  of  acting  here  in  the  House  on  occasion 
— would  be  the  logical  one  to  raise  this 
question,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  question. 
I  will  certainly  undertake  to  discuss  it  with 
Ontario  Hydro. 

NATIONALIST  PARTY  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  Ziemba:  I  have  a  two-part  question 
for  the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  govern- 
ment concerned,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  about 
the  application  awaiting  decision  by  the 
election  expenses  commission  of  the  National- 
ist Party  of  Canada  for  registration  under 
that  act,  and  does  the  government  intend  to 
remedy  by  way  of  amendments  to  the  Elec- 
tion Expenses  Act  the  obvious  defects  which 
have  become  apparent  as  a  result  of  this 
application  by  requiring  informed  consent  of 
signatories  as  to  the  party's  aims,  policies  and 
objectives? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is,  I 
think  the  honourable  member  understands, 
really  a  very  serious — not  issue;  I  don't  like 
to  use  that  term.  I  have  had  some  discussions 
with  certain  groups  who  have  brought  this 
particular  problem  to  my  attention  and  I 
understand  they  have  had  meetings  with 
members  opposite,  or  their  caucuses,  as  it 
relates  to  this  particular  organization. 

All  members  of  the  House  must  be  con- 
cerned about  amendments  to  the  act  that 
would  appear  to  limit  the  development— and 
I  am  the  last  one  to  be  promoting  a  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  or  sixth  political  party  in 
this  province — 

Mr.  Martel:  There  are  only  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — but  I  think  we  have  to 
be  careful  in  terms  of  amendments  that  it 
doesn't  appear  to  be  limiting  in  any  way  the 
democratic  process.  I  am  quite  sympathetic 
to  this  particular  request  or  suggestion  that 
has   come   in.   I   understand  that  the   official 
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opposition  has  had  some  discussion  with  the 
same  group,   and  I  assume  the  member  for 
High  Park  has  as  well,  and  we  are  pursuing 
it. 

I  just  register  the  caution  that  I  expect  we 
may  have  a  possible  amendment  that  will 
deal  with  the  problem,  but  that  we  should 
be  very  careful  on  how  that  amendment  is 
worded  and  accepted  by  this  House.  I  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  want  to  be  in  a  position — I 
am  sure  none  of  us  would — to  appear  to  be 
limiting  in  any  way  free  democratic  ex- 
pression or  the  development  of  other  political 
parties.  But  I  am  concerned  about  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  the  Premier 
aware  the  chairman  of  the  commission  ap- 
pearing before  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees expressed  his  concern  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  taken  no  action  with  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  statute  which 
he  administers?  Can  the  Premier  indicate  we 
will  be  dealing  with  this  without  too  much 
further  delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  had — I  can't 
recall  the  exact  number  of  amendments  but 
they  were  not  all  related — in  fact  I  am  not 
sure  they  were  related  to  this  request  in  any 
event.  I  would  like  to  think  we  might  deal 
with  the  other  amendments,  that  are  par- 
tially housekeeping  or  administrative,  at  the 
same  time,  but  they  are  not  being  ignored. 

ONTARIO-QUEBEC 
INSURANCE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations:  In  view  of  the  fact  the 
minister  and  his  predecessor  have  indicated 
they  have  been  negotiating  with  Quebec 
regarding  problems  relating  to  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  regulations  in  that  prov- 
ince, and  also  to  their  effect  on  Ontario 
residents  travelling  in  Quebec,  and  since  at 
this  time  of  the  year  with  the  approaching 
holiday  season  many  people  in  eastern  On- 
tario are  travelling  in  Quebec  for  the  pur- 
poses of  holidaying  and  recreation,  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  could  bring  us  up  to  date 
on  those  negotiations. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  should  have  come 
to  estimates  and  debated  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  estimates  were  on  this 
morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
how  these  things  leak  but  I  had  planned  to 
do  this  on  Friday.  As  of  1:25  this  afternoon, 


the    Quebec    cabinet    ratified    the    insurance 
agreement  with  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
At  a  previous  time  in  this  Legislature  we 
had  heard  from  other  members  there  were 
various  agreements  with  other  provinces. 
Would  the  minister  care  to  comment  on  how 
this  agreement  compares  with  those  other 
agreements  and  could  the  minister  also 
reveal  to  us  when  this  agreement  will  take 
effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  don't  know  how  the  confusion  arose  but 
I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  both  Madame 
Lise  Payette  and  Mr.  Robert  de  Coster,  who 
is  president  of  the  Quebec  auto  insurance 
board,  that  no  agreement  has  been  signed 
with  any  province  other  than  Ontario.  That 
includes  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  it  includes  various  American 
states.  There  have  been  partial  agreements 
signed  but  they  had  so  many  blanks  in 
them  they  were  somewhat  equivalent  to  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  my  predeces- 
sor and  Madame  Payette  agreed  to  some 
months  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  offered  our 
good  offices  to  the  other  provinces  of  Canada 
and  to  the  American  State  Department  be- 
cause there  are  six  American  states  involved. 
Their  law  does  not  allow  them  to  have  their 
insurance  departments  deal  with  a  province 
of  a  foreign  country.  We  have  offered  them 
our  good  offices  as  to  the  type  of  agreement 
we  have  reached  and  we  will  certainly  be 
as  helpful  to  them  as  possible. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  American 
insurance  law  but  the  agreement  we  have 
consummated  with  Quebec  is  perfectly  ap- 
plicable throughout  Canada  whether  it  is 
public  or  private. 

In  answer  to  the  final  part,  as  to  when  it 
is  applicable,  I'd  say  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Perhaps  some  time  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  both  myself  and  Madame  Payette 
might  be  able  to  put  a  firm  date  on  it.  I 
assure  the  honourable  members  the  agree- 
ment will  be  formally  consummated  and  put 
into  policies  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

On  another  note,  since  I  had  planned  a 
more  formal  announcement  of  this,  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  Madame  Payette 
and  to  Mr.  de  Coster  and  to  the  province 
of  Quebec;  to  our  own  superintendent  of 
insurance  in  this  province,  Mr.  Murray 
Thompson,  and  the  deputy  minister  of  my 
ministry,  for  conducting  these  negotiations 
and  coming  to  a  fair  amicable  and  precedent- 
setting  end. 
[2:45] 
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I  think,  too,  that  some  of  the  credit— in 
fact,  almost  all  of  the  credit— should  be  given 
to  my  predecessor.  I  know  he  has  suffered 
a  considerable  amount  of  abuse  on  this 
matter.  I  would  certainly  hope,  on  the  basis 
of  this  agreement,  that  those  who  have  been 
very  critical  of  his  approach  towards  the 
province  of  Quebec  might  now  want  to 
apologize. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Because  of  the  length  of 
that  answer,  I  am  going  to  add  three  minutes 
to  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  As  a  supplementary  to  the 
minister,  following  the  question  from  the 
member  for  Carleton-Grenville,  and  with  the 
comments  made  in  the  estimates  this  morn- 
ing: Does  the  minister  still  intend  to  make  a 
statement  on  Friday  to  clear  up  the  details 
of  this  arrangement,  following  the  commit- 
ment he  made  to  the  member  for  Cornwall 
(Mr.  Samis)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  could  make  a  general 
statement  on  Friday.  But  I  would  prefer 
to  circulate  the  details  of  the  agreement 
throughout  the  insurance  industry  prior  to 
that.  I  can  make  a  general  one.  Yes.  I  can 
make  a  general  one. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
for  the  people  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes.  But  the  agreement's 
terms  are  mostly  technical.  I  can  tell  you 
it  is  very  fair  and  very  equitable.  The  On- 
tario driver— indeed,  not  just  the  driver  but 
any  person  in  Ontario— if  even  a  passenger 
in  a  Montreal  taxicab  is  now  entirely  covered 
by  Ontario  insurance. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  think  a  statement  should 
be  made  for  the  people  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:   All  right,  fine. 

WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 

Mrs.  Campbell:  My  question  is  addressed 
to  the  Premier.  In  this  House  we  seem  to  be 
grappling  with  an  answer  to  this  question: 
What  is  the  philosophy  of  this  government  in 
seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society  at  this  time? 

The  Ministry  of  Revenue  has  indicated 
that  it  is  maintaining  the  Gains  program  and 
the  Gains  assistance,  where  both  partners  are 
on  the  Gains  program,  at  a  rate  of  $666  per 
month.  Yet,  where  only  one  is  on  Gains  and 
the  other  is  on  FBA  benefits,  the  federal  pro- 
gram of  assistance  is  increased  but  this  prov- 
ince is  decreasing  the  payments  to  itihe  spouse 
on  FBA,  so  that  their  total  is  $430  a  month. 

Would  the  Premier  explain  to  us  how 
these  two  sets  of  people  are  any  different, 
one  from  the  other,  in  their  needs? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
really  is  a  question  that  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. But  I  think  the  Minister  of  Commu- 
nity and  Social  Services  would  be  delighted 
to  engage  in  further  discussion  with  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George.  That  is  where  the  ques- 
tion should  be  directed. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  has 
been  suggested  that  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  for  an  an- 
swer, would  he  be  able  to  tell  us  why  his 
ministry's  philosophy  is  different  from  that  of 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue  in  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  didn't  hear  all  of  the 
question  from  the  honourable  member.  I'm 
not  sure  what  federal  program  she  was  refer- 
ing  to  which  would  provide  an  increase  not 
passed  through  under  family  benefits.  I 
understand  what  you  said  with  respect  to 
Gains,  a  Gains-aged  person.  Were  you  also 
referring  to  a  Gains  disability? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  wasn't  sure  what  the 
other  reference  to  FBA  was.  If  you  could 
clarify  that,  I  would  be  quite  happy  to 
attempt  to  answer  the  question. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  In  the  one  case,  the  hus- 
band is  in  receipt  of  CPP  and  Gains;  the  wife 
is  on  FBA.  In  June,  she  was  in  receipt  of 
$151.90;  she  is  now  in  receipt  of  $109.46 
because  the  minister  has  reduced  her  allot- 
ment as  her  husband's  increases  take  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  think  the  difference 
there  is  that  the  Gains  program  is  not  under 
the  Canada  Assistance  Plan.  The  funding  of 
the  Family  Benefits  Act  is  under  the  Canada 
Assistance  Plan  and  is  cost-shared  with  the 
federal  government.  Under  CAP  and  under 
the  federal-provincial  agreements  that  exist 
across  this  country,  we  are  required  in  cal- 
culating total  income  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  income  from  any  other  source,  espe- 
cially from  any  federal  programs- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Change  your  benefit  levels 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —so  that  when  there  is 
an  increase  under  a  federal  program  which 
would  put  the  individual  in  a  position  of 
having  a  total  income  higher  than  the  agreed 
level  under  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  We  know  that.  It  doesn't 
make  it  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —we  must  reduce  it  so 
as  to  keep  it  within  that  limit. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Raise  the  benefit  levels. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  Has  the 
minister  consulted  with  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  since  she  seems  to  be 
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of  a  different  point  of  view  from  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  minister  in  this  House  today? 
Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  have  discussed  the 
question  of  changes  under  the  Canada  Assis- 
tance Plan  with  the  federal  minister.  I  would 
also  say  that  she  has  very  candidly  admitted 
that  she  did  not  learn  the  regulations  under 
the  Canada  Assistance  Plan,  because  she  ex- 
pected them  to  be  abolished  with  block  fund- 
ing and  now  is  in  the  process  of  learning 
them. 

Mr.  McClellan:  A  pox  on  both  your  houses. 
Mr.  Laughren:  You  deserve  each  other. 

CLOSURE  OF  EDUCATION  COLLEGES 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  In 
view  of  the  minister's  apparently  contra- 
dictory statements  in  regard  to  the  closing 
of  the  Ontario  Teacher  Education  Colleges, 
will  the  minister  offer  some  further  clarifica- 
tion of  her  position  to  the  Legislature? 

Specifically,  on  November  20  the  minister 
advised  the  House  that  OTECs  were  being 
closed  in  response  to  the  shrinking  job  market 
for  teachers.  On  November  30,  speaking  on 
radio  station  CHML  in  Hamilton,  she  ad- 
mitted that  the  real  reason  for  closing  OTECs 
was  her  desire  to  end  participation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  teacher  education. 

Will  the  minister  now  admit  that  the  clos- 
ing of  OTECs  will,  in  fact,  increase  the  cost 
of  teacher  education  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  declin- 
ing enrolment  in  this  province? 

Mr.  Laughren:  What's  today's  version? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  I  had  made  it  relatively  clear  on  the 
interview  on  CHML— 

An  hon.  member:  You  never  do. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —that  there  were  a 
number  of  factors  involved  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  keep  changing  your 
program.  You  change  your  mind  every  day. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  reports  that 
were  made  by  the  Committee  on  Costs  of 
Education  strongly  advised  the  closing  of 
OTECs  as  early  as  1974.  In  August  1978,  the 
Commission  on  Declining  School  Enrolments 
in  Ontario  strongly  advised  the  closing  of 
OTECs.  There  has  been  discussion  and  de- 
liberation about  this  subject  for  a  number 
of  years.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Ontario 
Teacher  Education  Colleges  has  diminished 
regularly  over  the  past  decade,  because  it  was 
obvious  that  other  institutions  capable  of 
doing  teacher  training  were  developing  within 
the  province.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  per- 


fectly natural  progression.  But  there  were  a 
number  of  factors  involved,  including  the 
number  of  teachers  we  have,  the  number  of 
training  places  we  have  at  the  moment,  and 
the  declining  enrolment.  Those  are  three  of 
the  factors.  Another  factor- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Is  your  own  sheer  incom- 
petence. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —is  that  it  has  been 
strongly  recommended  that  the  ministry  re- 
move itself  from  the  area  of  teacher  training. 
Mr.  Foulds:  Why? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Read  the  reports. 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Supplementary:  If  the 
minister  will  deal  for  a  moment  with  the 
question  of  cost,  does  she  not  realize  that  it 
costs  2,000  basic  income  units,  or  $5.3  million, 
to  educate  1,000  teachers  with  the  faculty 
of  education  at  the  university,  whereas  the 
Ontario  Teacher  Education  Colleges  can  do 
the  same  job  much  better  for  $2,815,000? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  aware  that 
there  has  been  a  variation  in  the  amounts  of 
money  which  have  been  projected— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Oh,  you  are?  But  money 
is  no  object. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tory  extravagance  again. 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —for  the  cost  of 
teacher  training  at  the  two  levels.  But  there 
are  other  factors  to  be  considered  as  well,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  simply  that.  The  Ontario 
Teacher  Education  Colleges  have  served  this 
province  extremely  well  over  the  last  several 
years- 
Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  that's  why  you're  closing 
them. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —particularly  in  the 
era  when  there  were  no  alternative  educa- 
tional programs.  But  the  universities  of  this 
province  have  matured— 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Warner:  If  you  were  in  charge  of  the 
highways,  you'd  close  them  too. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —to  the  stage  where 
they  now  can  take  over  that  aspect  of  pro- 
fessional training,  which  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  education  of  our  young  people. 
I  think  we  should  allow  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  At  twice  the  cost. 

INMATE  WORK  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  regards 
ing  snow  removal:  Would  the  minister  advise 
if  the  services— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  still  in  the  cabinet? 

Interjections. 
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Mr.  Kennedy:  Quiet,  you  fellows.  He 
can't  hear  me. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We're  just  trying  to  help  you 
out. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Would  the  minister  advise 
if  short-term  and  weekend  prisoners  will  be 
available  to  remove  snow  from  the  premises 
of  senior  citizens,  the  infirm  and  the  handi- 
capped during  this  winter? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  there  a  conflict  of  interest 
in  your  asking  this  question? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  If  so,  what  is  the  process 
to  acquire  such  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  In  reply  to  the  member 
for  Mississauga  South,  I  would  indicate  that 
most  of  the  institutions  will  have  available 
inmate  population  for  snow  removal,  as  de- 
signated by  the  superintendent.  It's  merely 
up  to  the  individual  members  of  the  House 
or  to  individual  municipalities  to  contact  the 
individual  superintendents  of  each  institution 
to  arrange  for  prisoner  help. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Would  the  minister  indicate 
to  the  House  whether  or  not  he  has  the  same 
commitment  to  this  particular  program  that 
the  last  minister  had,  in  light  of  the  fact 
some-  groups  and  organizations  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
people  referred  to  in  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  last  year  has  been 
one  of  tremendous  experiment  and  we're 
going  to  progress  even  more,  based  on  the 
former  minister's  approach. 

Mr.  Philip:  Supplementary  to  the  minister: 
Has  the  ministry  now  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  borough  of  Etobicoke,  since  I  under- 
stand that  the  mayor  had  expressed  grave 
reservations  concerning  the  feasibility  of  this 
program  and  the  cost  to  the  individual  muni- 
cipality of  Etobicoke  by  way  of  supplying 
equipment  for  the  program? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  with  the  borough  of  Etobicoke. 
I'm  not  really  sure  what  the  costs  are  that 
they  are  concerned  about.  If  they  mean  pro- 
viding half  a  dozen  shovels  for  snow  removal, 
then  yes,  there  is  some  cost  attached  to  it. 
But  I  don't  consider  that  significant.  We  have 
reached  agreement,  though,  with  a  number  of 
other  boroughs,  particularly  North  York  and 
others,  relative  to  removal  of  snow. 

LOTTERY  GRANTS 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Culture  and  Recreation.  Would  the 
minister  explain  why  he  wrongly  replied  to 
my  question  on  Monday  that  a  mere  $100  or 


$1,000  was  given  by  Wintario  for  the  pur- 
chase of  15  Duncan  Street,  home  of  the 
terrorist  magazine,  Strike,  when  in  fact 
$55,000  was  given  to  purchase  the  building? 
And  while  replying  to  this  misinformation, 
would  the  minister  say  what  grants  are 
pending  and — 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member's  colleague 
is — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  — what  moneys  in  total  have 
been  given  to  this  group,  both  provincially 
and  federally? 

Incidentally,  the  former  minister  said,  with 
his  fingers  a  half-inch  apart,  that  it  was  a 
very  small  grant.  I'd  like  that  to  show  on  the 
record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  were  talking  about 
the  magazine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  didn't  say  that;  I  just 
said  that  your  colleague  was  turning  up  his 
coat  because  he  was  embarrassed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Since  that  question  was 
raised,  I  have  asked  our  staff,  as  well  as  the 
Ontario  Arts  Council,  to  give  me  full  details 
as  to  how  much  money  was  granted  and 
under  what  circumstances,  and  also  what  ar- 
rangements are  being  made,  if  any  need  to 
be  made,  as  a  result  of  the  reported  sale  of 
that  property.  I'm  looking  into  that  in  great 
detail. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
figures  that  are  bandied  about,  from  a  low  of 
something  like  $225,000  purchase  price  and 
a  resale  of  $315,000,  to  an  upper  limit  of  a 
purchase  of  $300,000  to  a  sale  of  $500,000, 
we've  got  a  great  differential  here.  I'm  really 
concerned  and  I  wonder  if  we're  going  to 
recover  the  moneys  that  have  been  put  in 
there  from  Wintario,  and  if  in  future  these 
will  be  monitored  and  we  will  recover  any 
kind  of  moneys  given  to  these  kinds  of  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  With  $90,000  profit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  that  many 
figures  have  been  bandied  about.  I'm  really 
trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  and  find  out 
what  the  actual  figures  were.  That  includes 
the  figures  for  the  sale,  as  well  as  the  kind 
of  grants  that  were  made  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  made. 

I  do  want  to  assure  this  House  that  we  are 
looking  into  this  in  detail  and  I  will  be  re- 
porting in  full  detail  when  I  have  the  in- 
formation. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  BILL 

Ms.  Gigantes:  My  question  is  to  the  gov- 
ernment House  leader.  Since  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Miss  Stephenson)  has  been  prom- 
ising the  members  and  the  public  for  some 
months  that  she  is  imminently  going  to  an- 
nounce a  special  education  program  and  she 
can't  even  seem  to  get  in  place  a  cabinet- 
approved  program  for  Trillium  School,  could 
he  indicate  to  the  House  when  he  will  be 
recalling  Bill  18,  the  private  member's  bill  I 
introduced  just  a  year  ago  to  this  House  to 
make  special  education  a  mandatory  obliga- 
tion of  the  boards  of  education  of  Ontario? 
[3:00] 

Mr.  Warner:  You  supported  it,  remember? 
The  minister  has  a  short  memory.  It's  a  year 
later  and  nothing  has  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  are  no  plans  to 
call  private  member's  Bill  18  this  week. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Or  any  other  private  mem- 
ber's bill  ever.  There  is  no  use  calling  them 
when  the  minister  blocks  them.  It  is  a  bloody 
disgrace. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  Is  the  House 
leader  prepared  to  send  that  bill  to  the  social 
development  committee  in  January  so  that  it 
can  get  clause-by-clause  study? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  supported  it.  What  a 
sham! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  my  colleague  knows, 
we  have  been  spending  all  kinds  of  time 
planning  for  January  and  February.  With 
eight  committees  sitting,  that's  not  one  of 
the  committees  that  is  part  of  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  a  phoney  bunch!  We 
pass  a  bill  and  then  you  do  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  a  copout. 

FOOD  LAND  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.  How  can  he,  as  the  Premier,  issue 
guidelines  for  farm  land  to  be  implemented 
through  the  planning  process,  and  on  the 
other  hand  for  the  marginal,  less  valuable 
land  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment,  say  that 
implementing  restrictions  through  the  plan- 
ning process  is  not  good  enough  and  that  the 
government  must  have  development  controls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  delighted  to  have  that 
question.  I  hope  the  honourable  member  has 
reconciled  his  policy  as  it  represents  that 
of  the  Liberal  Party  with  that  of  his  leader, 
who  I  sense  is  trying  to  be,  as  he  is  in  so 
many  cases,  all  things  to  all  people.  I  just 
wish  the  member  would  rationalize  his  point 
of  view  with  his  leader's  and  that  would 
help  me  answer  the  question. 


I  don't  issue  the  guidelines.  The  guide- 
lines are  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman),  as  they 
should  be.  Our  view  of  it  was  explained  by 
the  minister  yesterday  articulately,  logically 
and  intelligently— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Loudly,  not  articulately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  was  explained  with 
vigour,  I  think  that's  how  I  would  describe 
it  and  how  they  were  understood  by  all 
members  in  the  House,  except  the  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  who  is 
probably  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  today. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  in  Brampton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  answer  is  very 
simple.  The  member  is  opposed  to  the  escarp- 
ment. I  understand  that.  He  doesn't  believe 
there  should  be  any  unique  development 
tools  or  policy  with  respect  to  that.  Here  he 
is,  once  again,  out  of  step  with  at  least  his 
leader. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Agricultural  guidelines  are 
useless  and  the  Premier  knows  it,  that's  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  probably  he  is  totally 
in  step  with  other  members  of  his  caucus. 
We  have  to  differentiate  between  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  escarpment  and  what 
we're  attempting  to  do  as  a  government  and 
the  general  policy  and  its  implementation  in 
terms  of  the  preservation  of  agricultural 
land.  I  hear  this  party  opposite,  talking— not 
to  me  because  they  very  rarely  do  so;  it's 
usually  to  the  press— with  respect  to  local 
autonomy,  the  question  of  planning— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  wouldn't  waste  our  time 
talking  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  the  question  of  the 
responsibility  of  our  municipalities,  except 
when  the  crunch  is  on,  when  they  then  want 
imposition  by  this  government,  because  it 
makes  it  a  lot  easier  for  the  people  opposite 
in  the  political  sense. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  would  never  do  that. 

Mr.  Hall:  The  Premier  doesn't  have  to 
look  too  far  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Our  position  is  very 
simple.  We  are  saying  these  are  the  guide- 
lines. We're  saying  to  the  local  municipal- 
ities, "Please  understand  and  respect  them." 
We  also  acknowledge  there  will  be,  on  occa- 
sion, those  communities— my  own  may  be  one 
—where  there  is  agricultural  land,  which  I'm 
sure  would  come  under  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food's  guidelines,  which  in  the 
evolution  of  that  great  municipality  may  find 
its  way  into  something  other  than  the  pro- 
duction of  food.  I  acknowledge  that  and  so 
does  the  member  for  Grey.  He  acknowledged 
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that  in  a  different  term  of  principle  when  he 
introduced)  the  private  bill  which  his  total 
caucus  supported,  but  which  his  leader  now 
says  doesn't  represent  his  party's  policy. 

Mr.  McKessock:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question;  the  member 
for  Welland-Thorold. 

TRANSFERS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question  is  of  the  Treasurer. 
Is  he  aware  that  the  municipal  liaison  com- 
mittee stated  to  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  last  Friday 
that  they  were  shocked  and  disappointed  by 
the  Treasurer's  statement  on  November  23  in 
which  he  indicated  that  on  the  one  hand 
he  was  accepting  their  position,  which  was 
a  request  for  a  six  per  cent  increase  in 
transfers,  but,  on  the  other  hand  that  pro- 
vincial expenditures  would  grow  at  a  rate 
of  six  per  cent  while  transfers  to  munic- 
ipalities would  be  increased  by  only  five  per 
cent?  Has  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  conveyed  this  information  to  the 
Treasurer  and  asked  him  to  increase  those 
transfers  to  six  per  cent?  And  is  he  prepared 
to  do  it? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  answer  is  no,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary  then, 
can  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  is  not  aware  that 
because  of  the  one  per  cent  increase  in  popu- 
lation during  the  last  year,  the  five  per  cent 
increase  which  is  supposed  to  be  given  to 
municipalities  amounts  to  only  a  four  per 
cent  increase  per  capita  while  the  inflation 
rate  is  eight  to  nine  per  cent?  Is  he  aware 
that  because  municipalities  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  raise  taxes  an  additional  amount 
to  make  up  the  shortfall,  overall  taxation  is 
not  being  reduced,  that  he  is  simply  shifting 
it  to  the  property  taxpayer? 

Mr.  Roy:  They  have  been  doing  that  for 
the  last  five  years. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  accept  that  last 
comment.  There  are  problems  for  all  levels  of 
government.  We  are  all  spending  the  same 
taxpayers'  money.  It  is  our  job  to  spend  it  as 
wisely  as  we  can.  We  have  been  flowing,  in 
this  province,  a  very  generous  amount  of 
money  to  the  municipalities  compared  with 
some  of  our  neighbouring  provinces. 

Mb*.  Warner:  Your  mismanagement  ends  up 
in  punishment. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  are  continuing  with 
a  much  simpler  formula  than  we  had  in  the 
past,  one  less  likely  to  cause  misinterpreta- 
tion. We  are  doing  very  well  at  a  time  of 
constraints. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Why  do  you  deceive  them, 
then? 

HYDRO  PURCHASING  POLICY 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  like  to  give 
an  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed),  who 
has  left  his  seat  now.  It  relates  somewhat  to 
a  question  asked  of  the  Premier  a  little 
earlier. 

The  honourable  member  and  the  member 
for  Hamilton  West  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  both  asked 
questions  relating  to  Ontario  Hydro's  pur- 
chases from  Canadian  Porcelain  Company 
Limited. 

I  am  informed!  that  during  the  past  year, 
Ontario  Hydro  has  purchased  from  this 
Hamilton  firm  some  36  different  products 
worth  about  $750,000.  I  understand  further 
that  some  components  for  one  product  worth 
$68,000  were  brought  in  from  the  United 
States  and  assembled  at  the  Canadian  Porce- 
lain plant.  However,  I  have  been  informed 
it  is  Ontario  Hydro's  understanding  the  com- 
pany has  arranged  for  the  necessary  rights  to 
manufacture  this  product  to  be  transferred  to 
them.  This  will  allow  them  to  manufacture 
this  product  in  Canada  in  the  future. 

My  ministry  has  been  working  with  that 
company  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop export  markets  for  their  products. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties related  to  the  high  cost  of  manufac- 
turing here  compared  with  some  foreign 
plants  competing  in  the  porcelain  field.  That 
addresses  the  problem  of  their  layoffs. 

In  addressing  the  honourable  member's 
supplementary  question  regarding  Ontario 
Hydro's  purchasing  policy,  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  members  that  Ontario  Hydro  does 
have  a  buyjCanadian  policy  in  which  prefer- 
ence can  be  given  up  to  10  per  cent  for 
products  made  in  Canada.  It  is  the  stated 
policy  of  Ontario  Hydro  to  buy  from  Ontario 
or  Canadian  manufacturers  first,  provided 
the  product  is  available  in  Canada,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product  is  adequate  and  the  price 
is  competitive.  I'm  not  sure  what  the  situa- 
tion was  with  the  commercial. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  didn't  you  buy  it,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  this  respect,  On- 
tario Hydro  has  a  pretty  good  record.  In  re- 
cent years,  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  Ontario  Hydro 
have  originated  in  Canada. 

Specifically,  regarding  purchases  of  insu- 
lators, I  am  informed  that  in  the  past  two 
years,  Ontario  Hydro  has  purchased  98.8  per 
cent  of  its  insulators  from  Ontario  sources.  I 
might  also  add  that  Ontario  Hydro  was  an 
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important  exhibitor  in  my  ministry's  govern- 
ment purchasing  opportunities  show  in 
November. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  many  banjo  players? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  One  final  point,  to 
comment  on  the  honourable  member  for 
Brantford's  (Mr.  Makarchuk)  supplementary 
question  regarding  Hydro  purchases  of  tubing 
in  West  Virginia.  The  question  relates  to  an 
order  Hydro  has  placed  with  Noranda  Metal 
Industries  Limited  in  Arnprior  for  the  supply 
of  steam  generation  tubing.  Noranda  indi- 
cated in  its  tender  to  Ontario  Hydro  it  would 
obtain  the  tube  hollows  that  are  necessary 
for  the  manufacturing  of  the  tubing  from 
Inco  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  Currently 
we  are  informed  there  is  no  Canadian  source 
for  these  tube  hollows. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  not  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Laugh ren:  There  is  a  problem  right 
there;  you  won't  even  dleal  with  that  prob- 
lem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  However,  I  under- 
stand Noranda  is  researching  the  possibilities 
of  further  integration  of  its  processes  which 
might  well  eliminate  the  necessity  for  reli- 
ance on  the  imported  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

SENIOR  CITIZEN  HOUSING 

Mr.  Bounsall:  On  a  point  of  privilege: 
On  Monday  the  Minister  of  Housing,  in  reply 
to  a  question  I  asked  him  re  his  approval 
of  the  50  rent-supplement  programs  in 
Windsor's  housing  unit  on  the  corner  of 
Riverside  and  Bridge,  said,  "I  am  going  to 
be  meeting  with  the  mayor  of  Windsor. 
I  communicated  with  him  again  last  week 
on  a  date  that  we  could  meet  and  discuss 
the  senior  citizens'  housing  development." 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  speaking  with  the 
mayor  today,  he  says  he  has  had  no  verbal 
conversation  with  the  minister,  nor  have  any 
of  his  officials;  nor  has  the  city  of  Windsor 
received,  in  any  department,  nor  in  the 
mayor's  office,  a  written  communication  sug- 
gesting a  date  for  that  meeting.  I  think  it 
abrogates  the  privileges  of  the  members  of 
this  House  to  have  that  statement  put  for- 
ward here  without  the  tabling  at  least  of 
the  letter  showing  in  fact  the  suggested  date 
was  made.  We  should  not  have  the  implica- 
tion in  that  answer  that  he  again  com- 
municated regarding  a  date,  when  there  has 
never  been  any  evidence  so  far  received  in 
any  way  by  the  city  that  that  sort  of  com- 
munication was  sent  out  or  received. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if 
the   member  will  read  the   exact   remarks   I 


made,  I  said  we  were  communicating  with 
the  mayor.  I  take  no  responsibility,  as  I 
explained  in  this  House  once  before,  for  the 
speed  at  which  the  royal  mail  happens  to 
go  between  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  city 
of  Windsor.  I  am  prepared  to  table,  or  send 
to  the  member  himself,  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  sent  on  to  Mayor  Weeks  of  the  city  of 
Windsor  requesting  that  we  review  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  date? 

Mr.  Warner:  What  did  you  do,  send  it 
by  carrier  pigeon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seem 
to  hear  a  lot  of  chirping  over  there  once 
again.  I  made  a  remark  on  Friday  about  the 
little  bunch  of  puppy  dogs,  they  have  not 
improved  one  bit  in  a  matter  of  five  or 
six  days. 

Mr.   Martel:   Better  than  being  a  jackass. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Further,  in  answer  to 
the  member's  remarks,  there  have  been  nego- 
tiations and  discussions  between  people  of 
my  ministry,  including  Mr.  Riggs  and  others, 
with  the  people  in  the  housing  authority  in 
the  city  of  Windsor,  and  with  people  in  the 
municipal  employment  in  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor. I  sent  off  a  letter  last  week  to  the  mayor 
of  Windsor  requesting  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  them  to  discuss  not  only  the 
Norton-Palmer  site,  but  indeed  the  other 
requirements  of  senior  citizens  in  his  com- 
munity. As  soon  as  the  mayor  receives  the 
letter,  and  I  have  no  idea  what  date  it  will 
go— or  that  he  will  receive  it  rather,  or  that 
he  will  get  back  to  me. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  doesn't  know 
when  it  will  go  now.  There  is  a  slip,  that 
is  the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It's  gone,  it's  gone. 
The  letter  is  gone,  I  can  give  that  assurance. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  doesn't  know  when  he  is 
going  to  send  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for  Port 
Arthur  is  always  very  sharp  about  things. 
I  suppose  it  would  take  even  longer  to  get 
to  his  particular  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  I  have  made  the  offer 
to  the  mayor  and  I  am  trusting  he  will  get 
back  to  me. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  he  would  if  the  minister 
would  put  it  in  the  mail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Sometime  early  in  the 
new  year,  we  will  find  an  opportunity  to 
resolve  all  of  the  problems  that  relate  to  the 
Norton-Palmer  site,  and  indeed  to  the  other 
requirements  for  senior  citizens. 
[3:15] 
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REPORTS 

STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Havrot  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  fiscal   year  ending  March  31,   1979: 

Ministry  administration  program,  $23,208,- 
000;  land  management  program,  $89,130,000; 
outdoor  recreation  program,  $62,687,000; 
resource  products  program,  $61,383,000;  re- 
source  experience  program,   $10,604,000. 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  administra- 
tion of  justice  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  justice  policy 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1979: 

Justice  policy  program,  $527,000. 

STANDING  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCaffrey  from  the  standing  general 
government  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amount  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979: 

Office  of  the  Ombudsman  program,  $4,- 
116,000. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  from  the  standing  general 
government  committee  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr44,  An  Act  respecting  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Town  of  Whitchurch-Stouffville. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fees, 
less  the  actual  cost  of  printing,  be  remitted 
on  Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Ottawa 
Charitable  Foundation. 

Report  adopted. 


MOTION 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  be  substituted  for  Mr.  M.  N.  Davison, 
on  the  select  committee  on  the  Ombudsman, 
and  that  Mr.  Lawlor  be  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

TREES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

207,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trees  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
purports  to  enact  certain  housekeeping  and 
other  measures  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  Trees  Act,  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  trees 
in  the  agricultural  areas  in  Ontario.  At  the 
same  time  the  bill  grants  greater  exemptions 
from  its  provisions  for  certain  uses  and  activ- 
ities which  are  considered  legitimate  excep- 
tions to  such  protection.  Finally,  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  act  are  strengthened 
to  encourage  compliance  with  the  intent  of 
the  legislation.  We  don't  plan  to  proceed 
with  this  bill  in  this  session,  but  will  assess 
the  reaction  and  comments  received  between 
now  and  the  next  session,  and  I  expect  to  re- 
introduce the  bill  then. 

PYRAMIDIC  SALES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

208,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Pyramidic  Sales 
Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  wish  to  table  the 
answers  to  questions  168,  169  and  172  stand- 
ing on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix,  page 
6102. ) 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

MUNICIPAL  ACT 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  consideration 
of  Bill  195,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  committee  was 
last  sitting  we  were  discussing  Mr.   Swart's 
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amendment  on  section  4.  Any  further  com- 
ments from  the  parliamentary  assistant? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  moment, 
we  are  only  discussing  Mr.  Swart's  particular 
amendment.  There  are  other  amendments  on 
section  4  that  will  be  considered  in  due 
course. 

When  we  came  to  the  hour  of  adjournment 
yesterday,  I  think  I  was  discussing  the  pro- 
posed amendment  by  Mr.  Swart  relative  to 
the  condominium  section.  I  indicated  at  that 
time  that  we  would  give  it  further  con- 
sideration last  night.  Today,  I  was  to  respond 
back  to  the  House  in  committee  this  after- 
noon and  I  am  prepared  to  do  that  at  this 
time. 

Having  given  a  great  amount  of  thought 
and  review  to  the  particular  amendment,  I 
feel  we  cannot  support  it  at  this  time  for 
many  reasons  that  I  would  like  to  put  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee. 

First,  I  thiink  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all 
members  and  all  parties,  at  least  in  this  Legis- 
lature, have  talked  about  consultation,  par- 
ticularly with  municipalities  when  particular 
legislation  would  affect  them  in  any  way. 
We  have  been  doing  that  relative  to  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  bill.  They  have  been  under 
the  impression  and  have  been  led  to  believe, 
of  course,  that  this  would  be  an  optional 
section  in  the  bill.  I  think  the  proposed 
amendment  would  substantially  change  the 
intent  of  that  and  we  do  not  feel  making  a 
change  of  this  nature  would  be  fair  to  that 
consultative  process. 

Second,  probably  even  more  important  for 
the  consideration  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee is  the  fact  that  the  government  legis- 
lation in  this  section  now  before  you,  without 
amendment,  does  fulfil  the  recommendations 
made  on  that  particular  subject  by  the  On- 
tario residential  condominium  study  group. 

I  would  like,  for  the  record,  to  read  the 
appropriate  section,  recommendation  19(b): 
"...  to  enable  municipalities  to  provide 
road  maintenance  including  snow  ploughing 
on  condominium  roads;  to  enable  municipal- 
ities to  levy  fees  for  that  purpose  if  neces- 
sary." That  is  in  the  proposed  legislation 
without  amendment. 

Another  section,  Mr.  Chairman:  "Legisla- 
tion be  amended  to  enable  municipalities  or 
their  public  utilities  commissions  to  maintain 
and  repair  water  and  sewer  pipes  on  condo- 
minium property  and  charge  a  fee  if  neces- 
sary." 

If  there  is  any  change  in  the  proposal  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  legislation,  it  is  the  next 
one:  that  the  legislation  be  amended  to 
require,  in  the  interests  of  public  safety,  that 


municipalities  or  their  PUCs  be  allowed  to 
maintain  condominium  fire  hydrants,  and  to 
allow  them  to  charge  a  fee  for  such  services 
if  necessary.  We  have  included  that  in  the 
other  one  that  deals  with  water  anl  sewer 
services  as  "permissive."  I  suppose  you  could 
argue  that  this  was  one  deviation  from  the 
condominium  report.  But  I  think  it's  safe  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
recommendation  is  within  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, without  the  amendment. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  part  of  our  consul- 
tative process,  we  consulted  with  the  munic- 
ipalities, which  is,  of  course,  quite  normal. 
But  we  also  consulted  with  the  federation 
of  condominium  owners,  or  whatever  the 
actual  title  is — it  escapes  me — and,  in  fact, 
they  were  quite  satisfied  and  quite  pleased 
with  the  legislation  that  we  were  proposing. 
Now,  by  that,  I'm  not  suggesting  or  intimat- 
ing that  they  would,  not  take  something 
further.  I  think  that  would  be  a  fallacy. 
They  would  naturally,  I  assume,  much  prefer 
if  we  said  a  municipality  shall  provide  all 
services  and  shall  not  charge  any  fees. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Right. 

Mr.  Ashe:  But  they  are  quite  satisfied  with 
what  we  are  proposing  and  have  discussed 
with  them. 

Their  only  negative  reaction,  and  it  was  a 
very  positive  suggestion  and  forms  one  of  our 
amendments  that  I'll  be  proposing  on  another 
section  of  the  bill,  relates  to  the  reference 
to  a  "unit"  rather  than  "a  piece  of  land"  in 
connection  with  the  parking  situation.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  section  at  all.  So, 
again  the  consultative  process  has  indicated 
that  the  legislation  before  you  is  considered 
fair  and  adequate. 

I  know  some  of  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  mover  yesterday  really  inferred  that  we 
don't  really  care  if  the  municipalities  end  up 
with  an  agreement  or  not.  But  we  think  they 
should  be  forced  to  sit  down  and  negotiate— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Right. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —if  a  condominium  corporation 
approaches  them.  I,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment, have  a  much  greater  faith  in  the 
councils  of  this  province.  We  believe  they 
are  a  responsible  group  of  people.  If  they 
are  approached  in  a  responsible  way  by  any 
section  of  their  electorate,  they  will  respond 
responsibly  to  that  kind  of  an  approach.  So 
I  think  we're  condemning  tJhem  in  suggesting 
that  they  will  not  listen  and  talk  reasonably 
to  their  constituents  in  advance.  Personally, 
I  feel  we  should  give  them  that  opportunity. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You've  had  the  opportunity 
for  seven  years. 
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Mr.  Ashe:  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
I  think  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  munic- 
ipal affairs  in  the  past  know  that  a  group  or 
a  segment  of  our  constituency  can  be  politi- 
cally persuasive,  as  they  are  in  all  levels  of 
politics— municipal,  provincial  or  federal.  I 
think  that,  if  a  condominium  group  or  a 
group  of  condominiums  get  together  because 
they  feel  their  municipal  politicians  aren't 
listening,  they  will  soon  publicly  make  their 
views  known  loud  and  clear.  Again,  I  think 
the  political  pressure  will  be  there,  if  needed, 
on  the  municipal  council. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are 
prepared  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  the 
legislation,  as  proposed,  is  more  than  reason- 
able; is  more  than  adequate;  and  has  filled 
the  requirements  that  were  asked  of  us.  We 
shall  see  that  it  works.  If,  by  chance,  it  is 
proved  that  it  does  not  work  and  that  munic- 
ipal councils  do  not  respond  in  a  reasonable 
way  to  a  reasonable  request,  then,  at  that  time 
we  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the  suggested 
amendment  or  a  similar  type  of  amendment 
that  would  make  it  somewhat  more  manda- 
tory. But,  in  the  meantime,  we  do  not  feel 
that  you  should  automatically  suggest  that 
municipal  councils  in  this  province  are 
irresponsible.  I  think  that  is  the  real  connota- 
tion put  on  the  amendment  before  us. 

So  we  do  not  and  cannot  support  the 
amendment  for  those  various  reasons.  I  would 
hope  the  committee  will  weigh  the  various 
points  I  have  put  forward  and  will  come  to 
the  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  amendment 
should  not  be  supported. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respond 
to  some  of  the  minister's  comments  which,  I'm 
afraid,  leave  me  with  a  great  number  of 
questions  or  more  questions  than  I  started  off 
with  before  his  statement?  The  minister  talks 
about  consultation  with  municipalities  and  he 
adds  that  he  also  consulted  with  the  Federa- 
tion of  Ontario  Condominium  Associations. 
One  must  ask  the  minister  whether  or  not  he 
showed  our  amendment— which  he  had  time 
to  do— to  that  federation  or  to  any  of  the 
more  prominent  and  more  vocal  federations 
such  as  the  Etobicoke  Condominium  Asso- 
ciation? I  don't  think  the  minister  answered 
that  question. 

[3:30] 

He  suggested  that  the  federation  would 
accept  this  as  being  better  than  nothing. 
That's  the  feeling  I  got  from  his  statement. 
He  refers  to  the  Kealey  commission  report 
and  how  wonderful  it  is  that  the  government 
is  implementing  a  recommendation  of  the 
Kealey  commission  report.  But  the  Kealey 
commission  report  is  not  particularly  sacred 


to  this  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
major  recommendation  of  the  Kealey  commis- 
sion was  to  set  up  a  registrar  of  condomini- 
ums. This  was  completely  violated  only  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  when  he 
introduced  this  condominium  bill.  So  what  is 
so  great  about  the  Kealey  commission  report? 

You  use  it  for  your  own  benefit.  When  it 
suits  your  purpose,  you  adopt  it;  when  it 
doesn't  suit  your  purpose,  you  don't  adopt  it. 
It's  the  greatest  form  of  hypocrisy  to  come 
along  and  say,  "Isn't  this  great  because  we 
have  implemented  the  Kealey  commission  re- 
port," after  you  have  had  the  audacity  to 
ignore  the  major  thrust  of  it  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  government  says  we  can  come  back 
and  implement  this  amendment  if  things  don't 
work.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  minister  what 
monitoring  system  is  he  going  to  set  up  and 
when  is  he  going  to  come  back  with  a  report 
on  whether  or  not  a  majority  of  condominiums 
have  had  negotiations  with  their  municipalities 
and  whether  these  negotiations  have  con- 
cluded successfully?  To  set  up  a  suggestion  of 
negotiation  without  setting  up  some  kind  of 
process  is  completely  meaningless.  I  say  to 
the  minister  sure,  it's  better  than  nothing. 
We  will  support  it,  but  do  more  than  simply 
go  through  a  bunch  of  processes  that  appear 
as  though  something  is  being  done  when  in 
fact  it  has  no  substance. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  parliamentary  assistant 
will  know  and  maybe  other  members  of  the 
House  should  know,  I  had  some  discussion 
with  him  this  morning  that  we  would)  be 
flexible  on  this  amendment  if  he  took  out 
the  part  he  is  concerned  about  at  the  end, 
saying  they  had  to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  if 
he  wanted  to  bring  in  an  amendment  to 
another  section  of  the  act.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  principle 
on  this  amendment. 

It's  not  the  details  of  it.  It  is  the  principle 
and  the  real  difference  of  principle  is,  shall 
all  councils  be  required,  where  they  have 
condominiums  and  where  they  are  requested, 
to  negotiate  with  the  condominium  groups. 
We  say  yes.  You  say  no.  The  parliamentary 
assistant  says  no.  That  is  the  real  issue  before 
us  in  this  amendment. 

You  said  you  consulted  with  the  munic- 
ipalities and  other  groups.  I  suggest  to  you, 
if  you  consult  with  the  condominium  groups, 
you  will  find  that  they  want  this  in.  I,  as 
much  as  anyone,  am  anxious  to  consult  with 
the  municipalities,  and  say  we  will  do  what 
you  want  to  do.  But  there  comes  a  time  when 
you  have  to  look  at  both  sides  and  this  is 
one   of  those  times  when  the  condominium 
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owners  have  a  real  case  for  having  some  of 
the  services  provided  at  municipal  costs. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that  and 
there  should  be  consultation  on  it. 

You  talk  about  having  faith  in  councils.  I 
have  faith  in  councils  too  but  when  you 
have  a  government  of  Ontario  that's  only 
going  to  give  them  a  four  per  cent  increase 
per  capita  this  year  when  the  inflation  rate 
is  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  you  can  expect 
those  councils,  if  they  are  looking  at  a  10 
or  12  per  cent  increase  in  taxes,  to  do  what 
your  government  is  doing— cut,  regardless  of 
who  it  hurts.  You  haven't  got  a  normal  situ- 
ation now,  thanks  to  your  government  over 
there.  Therefore,  it's  time  for  greater  fairness. 

But  it  doesn't  work  that  way,  especially 
when  your  government  and  the  municipali- 
ties are  trying  to  save  every  penny  that  they 
can.  You  have  said  that  if  the  councils  don't 
respond,  you  will  give  some  consideration  to 
changes.  But  this  bill  has  set  up  the  option 
for  them  to  respond  or  not  respond.  Our 
amendment  sets  up  the  moral  principle  they 
must  respond.  We  don't  say  they  have  to 
come  to  any  type  of  a  conclusion,  but  we 
say  they  must  respond.  We  don't  think  that 
option  should  be  there.  When  you  are  set- 
ting that  option  you  are  giving  them  as  much 
right  not  to  respond  to  the  condominium 
group  as  you  are  to  respond  to  them.  You 
are  setting  no  moral  principle  at  all  in  this 
that  the  municipalities  should  follow.  I  sug- 
gest this  House  should  pass  this  amendment. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  that  he  is  talk- 
ing about  enablement;  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  enablement.  Municipalities  that  have 
wished  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  con- 
dominium corporations  have  concluded  agree- 
ments with  those  corporations.  That  is  true  in 
North  York.  It's  true  in  Etobicoke.  The 
municipalities  have  always  had  that  power 
and  they  haven't  wished  to  exercise  it,  for 
some  of  the  reasons  that  my  colleague  from 
Welland-Thorold  has  pointed  out. 

Let  me  remind  the  parliamentary  assistant 
to  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
that  he  cites  Mr.  Kealey  and  the  Kealey  re- 
port on  this  issue.  He  says  the  Kealey  report 
didn't  require  negotiations.  The  Kealey  re- 
port asked  for  enabling  legislation  to  allow 
municipalities  to  do  this.  Let  me  tell  you, 
when  Mr.  Kealey  was  a  candidate  in  the 
riding  of  Carleton  East  he  suggested  to  con- 
dominium owners,  at  a  meeting  I  attended, 
that  they  withhold  taxes  from  the  municipali- 
ties because  he  was  so  convinced  of  the  in- 
justice of  double  taxation  on  condominium 
owners. 


Let  me  tell  you  what  that  crowd  of  con- 
dominium owners  did.  They  booed,  because 
they  wanted  somebody  to  speak  for  them 
here  in  this  Legislature;  to  make  the  respon- 
sibility come  from  this  government  to  ensure 
condominium  owners  across  this  province 
are  not  double  taxed.  The  very  least  we  can 
ask  is  that  you  take  one  more  step.  The 
enablement  is  already  there.  Don't  just  re- 
peat it  in  this  amendment.  Go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  require  municipalities  at  least  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate. 

We  can't  guarantee  what  kind  of  agree- 
ment there  will  be,  but  at  least  require  them 
under  Ontario  legislation  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  and  talk  about  those  agreements. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  have  been  listening  with  in- 
terest to  the  various  comments.  I  think  what 
has  to  be  indicated  is  that  the  municipalities 
over  the  years  have  been  given  additional 
responsibilities.  Obviously,  they  have  not 
been  given  the  kind  of  responsibilities  we 
would  have  given  them.  They  have  not  been 
given  a  sufficient  number  of  responsibilities. 

We  feel  that  in  order  for  municipalities  to 
reach  the  kind  of  maturity  they  should  reach, 
just  like  any  individual,  they  have  to  have  the 
kind  of  responsibilities  so  they  can  show  to 
the  public,  from  time  to  time,  that  they  are 
able  to  make  the  right  decisions  after  weigh- 
ing all  the  circumstances  before  them. 

As  a  consequence  of  that,  we  think  this 
particular  amendment  should  not  be  sup- 
ported because  the  municipalities  are  matur- 
ing. They  are  in  the  position  to  deal  with 
these  matters,  whether  they  be  related  to 
condominiums  or  whether  they  be  related  to 
other  matters.  As  far  as  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  we  will  be  opposing  it. 
Give  the  various  municipalities  an  opportun- 
ity, according  to  the  legislation  before  us, 
to  reach  the  kind  of  conclusions  with  the 
condominium  corporations  that  should  be 
reached. 

If  we  find  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
has  been  devoted  to  this,  there  is  not  the 
kind  of  progress  we  would  like  to  see 
achieved,  obviously  we  will  be  prepared  to 
make  amendments  to  this  legislation. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Wait  another  decade. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I'll  try  to  touch  very  briefly  on 
some  of  the  points  that  have  been  made  by 
the  last  four  speakers,  although  I  think  I 
covered  most  of  them  before.  Some  of  them 
I  guess  bear  repeating  because  there  were 
questions  asked  of  them. 

The  member  for  Etobicoke  asked  did  we 
show  the  condominium  federation  the  amend- 
ment.  I  thought  I  made  that  clear  without 
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specifically  stating  it.  The  answer  is  no,  and  I 
don't  apologize  for  that.  We  got  it  yesterday. 
I  think  1  did  acknowledge  quite  openly  and 
honestly  the  initial  response  of  the  federation 
was  that  they  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
pay  for  all  of  their  fees  and  then  have  the 
ability  to  deduct  any  fees  from  their  taxes. 

Of  course,  that's  not  the  situation  at  all. 
That's  not  what  taxes  are  all  about,  as  we 
all  know.  How  would  you,  for  example,  arrive 
at  how  much  of  your  road  taxes  paid  for  the 
specific  36  feet  or  40  feet  or  50  feet  in 
front  of  your  property,  and  how  much  of  it 
pays  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  road 
system  that  everybody  uses  practically  every 
day  within  his  municipality? 

The  same  thing  goes  for  the  sewer  system, 
the  water  system  and  so  on.  That  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem  at  all.  I'm  quite  sure 
the  federation  would  have  liked  it  if  we  had 
suggested  legislation  that  made  it  mandatory 
for  municipal  services  at  no  cost  at  all.  I 
acknowledge  that  quite  openly  and  honestly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  what  we  are 
saying  is  that  the  proposal  we  made  was  con- 
sidered by  responsible  people  even  within  the 
federation  as  a  reasonable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Their  main  concern  has  been  expressed 
on  numerous  occasions,  and  quite  rightly— 
and  'now  I'm  going  to  be  answering  partially 
one  of  the  statements  of  the  member  for 
Carleton  East.  Municipal  councils  have  denied 
requests  for  services,  or  even  to  talk  about 
their  services,  because  they  did  not  ihave  the 
legal  authority  to  enter  on  those  private 
lands  and  provide  those  services— with  or 
without  fees.  They  did  not  have  that  autho- 
rity. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  There  are  agreements. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Yes,  many  municipalities  have 
entered  into  agreements — there's  one  munic- 
ipality right  in  my  own  riding  to  be  very 
honest^but  they  did  not  really  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  They  now  will  have  the 
authority  to  do  so.  Those  municipalities  who 
have  been  using  that  as  an  excuse— and  quite 
rightly  and  legally  so— why  they  could  not 
perform  those  services  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  no  longer  have  that  excuse,  be- 
cause now  they  do  have  permission  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  a  reasonable  agreement 
with  or  without  fees  as  they  see  fit,  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  service  they  are  pro- 
viding. 

Mr.  Swart:  They  don't  have  to.  They  can 
still  say  the  act  doesn't  require  it. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Granted,  the  act  does  not 
require  it. 


I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Waterloo  North,  because 
there  is  at  least  one  other  member,  obviously 
supported  by  his  party,  who  recognizes  as  I 
do  that  municipal  councils  on  the  average 
and  on  the  whole  in  Ontario  are  a  respon- 
sible group.  He  recognizes  they  do  sit  down 
and  respond  to  responsible  approaches  to 
them.  It's  just  too  bad  the  members  of  the 
third  party  do  not  acknowledge  the  kind  of 
councils  we  do  have  in  this  province  of  ours. 

The  only  time  you  can  refer  to  the  fact 
that  you  feel  municipalities  should  have  more 
decision-making  processes  and  more  decision- 
making ability  is  when  it  suits  your  purpose. 
But  when  we  do  give*  them  the  authority 
they  rightly  should  have  you  try  to  abrogate 
that.  You  say,  "No,  we  don't  think  you're 
responsible  people;  you  must  do  it"— not, 
"You  have  the  ability  to  do  it."  We  think 
they  have  the  ability  to  do  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Swart:  How  about  your  bill  last  year? 
Took  half  of  their  pay  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  You're  being  provocative. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Never.  I'm  never  provocative. 
Never.  It  would  be  the  last  thing  that  would 
ever  enter  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
you're   quite  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  doesn't  have  to  enter  your 
mind.  It  happens  automatically  with  you. 

Ms.   Gigantes:   It's  a  reflex  action. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I'm  sure  the  honourable  mem- 
ber didn't  anticipate  I  would  respond  to 
statements  that  may  or  may  not  have  been 
made,  because  they're  not  of  my  personal 
knowledge,  in  the  election  campaign  in  Carle- 
ton  East.  I'm  not  saying  those  statements 
were  not  made.  I  frankly  don't  know. 

As  far  as  the  various  components  and  other 
recommendations,  of  which  of  course  there 
are  many  within  the  Kealey  report  as  refer- 
red to,  again  I  can't  really  respond  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations.  He  is  more  than  capable  of  re- 
sponding on  his  own  account  to  questions 
that  would  be  put  to  him  as  to  why  he  did 
or  why  he  did  not  do  something. 

[3.45] 

What  will  be  the  overseeing?  Again,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  are  enough 
members  of  this  Legislature,  either  formally 
through  contacts  with  municipal  associations 
or  organizations  such  as  the  Federation  of 
Ontario  Condominium  Associations  or  as  a 
result  of  our  own  knowledge  of  our  own 
ridings,  that  if  we  see  it  is  not  being  treated 
responsibly,  we  will  all  be  made  very  aware 
of  it.  I  am  sure  there  are  such  members  in 
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the  third  party  and  in  the  official  opposition, 
as  well  as  in  the  government  party. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  New  amendments  in  six 
months? 

Mr.  Ashe:  If  and  when  that  happens— 
frankly,  I  don't  think  it  will— we  will  be  very 
happy  to  respond  accordingly  to  take  care 
of  the  problem,  which  at  the  moment  does 
not  exist. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  some  further  clari- 
fication of  this  whole  section  as  well  as  of 
the  amendment. 

I  was  on  a  municipal  council  a  few  years 
ago,  and  we  entered  into  a  number  of  agree- 
ments with  property^owners  who  owned  pri- 
vate roads.  Council  always  put  in  one  stipu- 
lation when  signing  such  agreements,  that 
we  would  not  be  liable  for  any  damages 
done. 

If  you  look  at  this  particular  section,  you're 
asking  municipalities  to  go  in  to  remove  snow 
from  a  private  laneway  that  might  be  only 
10  feet  or  12  feet  wide.  Since  normal  snow 
removal  equipment  wouldn't  be  able  to  get 
in  there,  they  might  have  to  buy  special 
equipment  to  remove  that  snow. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  clause  added  here 
saying  that  the  municipality  would  not  be 
held  liable.  I  suggest  that  is  missing  in  this 
particular  clause  and  even  in  the  proposed 
amendment  put  forward  by  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold. 

I  think  there's  a  possibility  that  the  munic- 
ipalities could  be  penalized  for  damages 
done.  It  could  be  a  case  where  an  owner  or 
a  tenant  of  a  building  says:  "You  didn't  pro- 
vide snow  removal,  and  I  slipped  and  felL" 
This  proposed  clause  could  put  quite  a  re- 
sponsibility on  a  local  municipality. 

I  suggest  a  no-liability  clause  should  be 
attached  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  talking  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  don't  think  he  really  is,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But,  if  you  like,  I  can  respond 
to  it  at  this  time,  while  the  question  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  committee. 
This  was  considered  very  seriously.  It  was 
felt  that  this  exclusion  should  not  be  put  in. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  part  of  the  nego- 
tiating process. 

I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  if  a  condo- 
minium is  having  a  service  done  now  by  a 
private  contractor,  for  example,  in  snow  re- 
moval, that  that  particular  contractor  weighs 
his  liability  in  the  contract  he  negotiates. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  same  thing  holds 
true  with  a  municipality.  Why  should  the 
condominium  not  have  the  same  protection 


or  be  aware  of  it?  It  shouldn't  be  an  auto- 
matic exclusion.  It's  part  of  the  negotiation. 

I  would  also  suggest  that,  with  a  legal 
agreement,  any  liability  insurance  coverage 
that  a  municipality  has— and  I  don't  know 
any  that  don't  have  it— would  cover  them 
adequately.  Again,  that's  why  they  pay  the 
premium. 

What  I'm  saying  is,  I'm  sure  if  they  agree 
to  enter  into  a  contract  that  provides  no 
fees,  or  a  very  nominal  fee,  they  may  very 
well  wish  to  include  a  no-liability  clause,  in 
which  event  the  condominium  corporation 
will  be  very  aware  that  responsibility  is 
theirs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  they  are 
going  to  provide  a  service  equal  to  what  is 
there  now,  and  it's  going  to  be  on  any  kind 
of  fee-for-service  or  recovery  fee  basis,  why 
shouldn't  they  have  the  same  liability  as  a 
private  contractor  would  provide? 

I  think  we  have  to  think  of  the  protection 
on  both  sides.  But  we  do  not  think  it's  right 
to  have  an  automatic  exclusion  of  liability. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
I  bring  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  think  we're  stray- 
ing a  bit  from  the  amendment.  I  wish  the 
honourable  members  would  keep  their  com- 
ments to  the  amendment  placed  by  Mr. 
Swart. 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Swart's  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further 
on  section  4? 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
deal  with  page  seven  of  the  bill,  paragraph 
113.  If  anyone  else  has  anything  ahead  of 
that  time  I  will  be  pleased  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go 
back  to  section  4.  I  raised  a  question  about 
the  clause  "no  liability  clause  should  be 
attached  to  the  bill."  The  reason  I  mention 
this  is,  if  I  can  recall,  for  insurance  purposes 
under  the  Municipal  Act  you  are  only  per- 
mitted to  use  equipment  on  municipal-owned 
roads.  Unless  the  act  has  been  changed 
I  suggest  that  the  parliamentary  assistant 
should  check  into  that  particular  clause  or 
that  section  of  it,  because  I'm  sure  the 
insurance  company  does  not  apply  to  private 
roads,  that's  municipal  insurance. 

Mr.  Philip:  Just  say  yes. 

Mr.  Ashe:  As  I  understand  it,  there  is 
coverage    any    place    where    the    municipal 
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equipment  would  legally  be.  Under  this 
situation,  if  they  have  a  legal  agreement  they 
are  there  legally,  so  the  liability  insurance 
would  not  contain  an  exclusion  for  that  area. 
Before  we  go  on,  I  have  an  amendment  for 
page  six. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That's  section  4,  subsec- 
tion 3? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Clause  B  of  subclause  (i)  of 
clause  (g)  of  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph 
112  of  subsection  1  and  so  on.  It's  in  the 
same  subsection  4  of  section  4  but  it's  on 
page  six.  It's  (g)   at  the  bottom  of  page  six. 

The  unfortunate  part,  if  you  will,  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  really  is  three  separate 
amendments  on  one  motion,  because  it  in- 
volves the  same  section,  albeit  different  sub- 
sections, one  of  which  is  on  page  six  of  the 
present  bill  and  two  are  on  page  eight.  So 
if  I  can  introduce  the  whole  amendment  and 
then  we  can  possibly  deal  with  this  part  of  it 
and  then  move  on  at  your  discretion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves  that  sub- 
section B  of  subclause  (i)  of  clause  (g)  of 
subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  112  of  sub- 
section 1  of  section  354  of  the  act  as  set  out 
in  subsection  4  of  section  4  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "land"  in  the  fourth 
line,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
unit. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Would  you  like  me  to  introduce 
the  others  that  are  on  the  same  page,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  just  stop  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  should  handle 
one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Okay.  This  is  the  word  change, 
substituting  the  word  "unit"  for  the  word 
"land,"  that  came  as  a  suggested  recommen- 
dation from  the  condominium  federation  and 
we  think  it's  a  very  reasonable  and  positive 
type  of  change  so  we're  happy  to  change  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  your  next  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  think  Mr.  S wart's  would 
precede  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  refer 
to  that  clause  113  that  I've  already  men- 
tioned at  the  bottom  of  page  seven.  I'm 
wondering  if  the  parliamentary  assistant — I'm 
going  to  be  very  brief  here — would  be  will- 
ing to  exempt  "wheeled  vehicles  used  for 
farm  purposes"  from  that  clause?  I  have  an 
amendment  ready  to  put,  but  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  farm  equipment  is  exempt  under 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  municipality  should  not  have  the  night  to 
license  farm  equipment. 


Mr.  Ashe:  I  think  the  member  is  on  page 
eight.  There  are  other  amendments  on  page 
eight  as  well,  not  page  seven.  I  realize  the 
section  starts  on  seven  but  where  you  are 
speaking  to  it  would  be  on  page  eight.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Swart:  I  was  reading  the  first  para- 
graph of  113,  the  fourth  line  of  which  is 
over  on  the  next  page.  That  is  where  my 
amendment  is,  which  after  "Highway  Traffic 
Act"  would  say  "and  a  wheeled  vehicle  used 
for  farming  purposes."  It  is  right  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  an  addition  to  the  first 
line  on  page  eight? 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  shall  move  it  if  it  will  speed 
things  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  would  simplify 
things  if  you  would  at  least  table  that. 

Mr.  Swart  moves  that  paragraph  113  of 
section  354(1)  of  the  act  as  set  out  in 
section  4(4)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  add- 
ing after  "act"  in  the  fourth  line  the  words 
"and  a  wheeled  vehicle  used  for  farming 
purposes." 

Mr.  Swart:  I'm  sure  that  makes  it  all  per- 
fectly clear  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Could  I  clarify  the  intent  of 
this  section,  to  start  with,  and  suggest  then 
that  the  amendment  won't  serve  the  purpose 
as  perceived  by  the  member?  This  particular 
section,  I  am  advised,  really  is  for  non- 
motorized  vehicles,  namely,  a  bicycle.  If 
you  can  think  of  wheeled  vehicles  used  for 
farming  purposes  that  aren't  motorized  that 
are  like  a  bicycle,  that's  fine;  but,  that 
really  is  what  this  section  is  about. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  are  things  such  as  wagons 
used  extensively  on  the  farm  and  other  ve- 
hicles that  aren't  motorized.  In  my  reading  of 
the  act,  this  would  apply  to  them.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  accept  it. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  not.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  House 
is  clear  as  to  what  the  parliamentary  assistant 
really  intended  with  his  comments.  Is  he 
going  to  support  the  amendment  or  is  he  not 
going  to  support  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Under  the  basis  of  the  additional 
description  of  what  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  was  attempting  to  get  at,  namely, 
the  type  of  vehicle  that  normally  would  be 
drawn  by  a  tractor  or  something  is  a  wheeled 
vehicle  without  motorization  within  itself, 
we  have  no  problem  with  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  J.  Reed:  On  a  point  of  clarification, 
we  are  talking  about  non-motorized  vehicles 
here.  It  seems  that  the  municipalities  now 
have  the  power  to  license  bicycles.  What  is 
new  about  that? 

Mr.  Swart:  They  are  changing  the  fees.  If 
you  read  the  bill,  they  are  really  changing 
the  fee  schedule  under  this  act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves  that  clause 
(a)  of  paragraph  113a  of  subsection  1  of 
section  354  of  the  act  as  set  out  in  said 
subsection  4  be  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  subclause  (iii),  by  inserting  "or" 
at  the  end  of  subclause  (iv)  and  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subclause  (v):  the  ve- 
hicle is  licensed  by  another  vehicle  under  a 
bylaw  passed  under  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Some  concern  was  brought  for- 
ward that  it  implied  that  there  could  be 
multiple  licensing  of  the  same  vehicle.  We 
are  saying  that  is  not  the  case.  There  shall 
be  one  licence  and  one  licence  only.  That's 
the  reason  for  the  addition  of  clause  (v). 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an- 
other amendment  which  I  think  would  sig- 
nificantly change  that  one  and  I  think  they 
should  be  on  the  floor  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  You  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Another  amendment  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  If  you  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  I  can  receive 
it.  If  you  have  another  amendment  I  cannot 
take  it  until  we  deal  with  this  one. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  accept 
this  amendment.  However,  I  do  so  with  a 
certain  amount  of  reluctance,  not  because  I 
accept  the  amendment  but  because  I  would 
feel  much  more  comfortable  if  the  whole  sec- 
tion were  deleted.  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
of  us  have  argued  in  this  House  that  munic- 
ipal licensing  of  any  vehicles  that  move,  just 
does  not  seem  to  work  in  this  province. 
That  is  true  whether  you  are  talking  about 
licence  plate  licensing  or  whether  you  are 
talking  about  licensing  under  the  Public  Com- 
mercial Vehicles  Act  or  the  Public  Vehicles 
Act.  It  has  been  fairly  clear  that  economic, 
and  in  this  case,  recreational  boundaries  are 
quite  dissimilar  from  the  municipal  boun- 
daries and  therefore  only  provincial  licensing 
makes  sense. 

Certainly,  this  amendment  is  necessary  if 
this  section  is  going  to  be  kept  in  the  bill. 
Why  go  through  all  the  contortions  of  ex- 
empting  a   vehicle    that   is   licensed   in   one 


municipality?    Why    not    issue    a    provincial 
licence   that   will   apply   to  all   of   these   ve- 
hicles and  cut  out  all  of  this  nonsense  and 
duplication? 
[4:00] 

A  lot  of  people  will  not  know  one  licence 
then  may  be  used  in  another  jurisdiction. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  whole  educa- 
tion program  out  there  to  show  certain  munic- 
ipalities that  somebody  else's  licence,  in  fact, 
is  acceptable  in  their  municipality.  Why  not 
simply  have  one  provincial  licence  for  a 
vehicle  of  this  nature  and  cut  out  all  of 
these  contortions  the  minister  has  gone 
through  to  patch  up  what  is  obviously  a 
fault  in  his  bill? 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  on  a  point 
of  order:  As  the  member  for  Etobicoke  has 
spoken  to  the  whole  part,  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing whether  we  could  keep  this  particular 
amendment  in  abeyance  pending  discussion 
on  the  whole  section.  We  very  much  feel 
there  are  some  other  matters  in  this  whole 
thing  that  should  be  discussed,  including 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  alluded 
to  by  the  member  for  Etobicoke  and  some 
that  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Kitchener- 
Wilmot,  wants  to  speak  to.  I  would  hope 
you  would  be  gracious  and  kind  enough,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  let  us  deal  with  this  whole 
section  rather  than  with  one  particular  part 
in  this  amendment  at  this  time,  because  some 
of  the  discussion  hinges  on  whether  we 
should  support  that  particular  amendment 
or  not. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  rising  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  just  say  to  the  people  on  the  right 
that  they  should  have  been  up  before  that 
amendment  was  put,  because  it  should  have 
come  ahead.  We  have  an  amendment  on  the 
floor.  May  I  suggest  we  can  deal  with  that 
amendment.  We  still  have  the  right  to  delete, 
which  I  think  is  the  intent,  but  if  it  stays, 
then  I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  the  whole 
section.  I  suggest  we  deal  with  this,  with  no 
more  discussion  on  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  take  a 
vote  on  this  and  the  other  amendment  will 
still  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  House  we  are  dealing  with 
4(4).  I  have  an  amendment  by  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  which  we  are  discussing. 
Although  I  can  only  take  one  amendment  at 
a  time,  in  the  discussion  of  the  amendment  a 
member  could  indicate  what  other  amend- 
ment he  may  be  putting  in  the  future  in  the 
debate.  As  long  as  the  discussions  relate  to 
the  general  subject  we  can  deal,  although  not 
in  voting,  with  other  intents  in  the  same 
section. 
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Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment  put  forward  by  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  and  I  hope  he  will  signify 
as  to  whether  I  understand  this  amendment 
properly,  the  intention  of  it  is  to  provide  one 
municipal  licence  which  would  be  acceptable 
and  applicable  in  any  other  municipality  in 
Ontario.  Is  that  the  intent? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  parliamentary 
assistant  how  a  licence  issued  by  one  juris- 
diction can  accept  the  bylaws  of  another 
jurisdiction?  For  instance,  if  I  obtain  a 
municipal  licence  in  Halton,  and  I  use  my 
off-road  vehicle  in  Haliburton,  whose  bylaws 
am  I  subjected  to?  Am  I,  as  a  Haltcn 
licensee,  imposing  the  bylaws  of  Halton  on 
Haliburton,  or  am  I,  as  a  Halton  licensee, 
expected  to  accept  the  bylaws  of  Hali- 
burton? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  area  here  that 
is  pretty  muddy  and  is  made  even  more 
muddy  by  this  technique  that  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  considered  would  be  a 
simplification.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  com- 
plicates the  matter. 

I  just  want  to  say  in  regard  to  this  section 
that  this  omnibus  bill  was  introduced  a  total 
of  seven  days  ago.  I  am  not  sure  how  much 
discussion  the  government  has  had  with 
various  members  of  the  public,  with  munic- 
ipalities and  with  industry  and  so  on  in  order 
to  arrive  at  something  that  is  fair  and 
equitable.  I  can't  really  see,  first  of  all,  how 
this  section  is  going  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  obvious  problem,  and  second- 
ly, how  the  amendment  to  it  is  going  to 
simplify  it.  Whose  laws  are  going  to  pre- 
vail? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  responding  to 
the  last  couple  of  comments  and  questions,  I 
think  the  key  item  here  is  why  this  section 
is  here  at  all.  I  think  that  is  really  the  under- 
lying concern,  if  you  will,  that  is  in  the 
minds  of  many  members  of  the  committee. 
What  it  is  really  is  nothing  to  do  with  the 
licensing  in  a  revenue  sense  or  in  a  control 
sense  in  the  way  of,  "y°u  shall  operate  your 
vehicle  this  way  or  that  way."  That  is  really 
not  what  we  are  talking  about  at  all.  There 
are  already  rules  and  regulations  on  how  to 
operate  vehicles  and  how  not  to,  I  suppose. 

What  this  is  for  in  some  municipalities,  and 
I  would  suggest  it  is  not  in  all  municipalities 
within  the  province  of  Ontario;  that  is  why 
until  this  point  of  time  there  has  not  been 
any  great  demand  in  a  general  way  for  pro- 
vincial licensing  or  provincial  registration  that 
we  have  been  made  aware  of.  Maybe  that  is 
something  that  should  be  looked  at  if  it  is 
perceived   to    be    a   province-wide    situation. 


I  am  sure  that  if  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  (Mr.  Snow)  is  so 
advised,  he  and  his  people  would  look  into  it, 
because  I  would  suggest  any  form  of  even 
central  registry,  whether  it  be  licensing  or 
not,  would  probably  be  handled  by  that  par- 
ticular ministry. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is,  in  many 
municipalities  where  there  is  a  problem  within 
parts  of  a  municipality  in  many  instances, 
often  in  ravines,  often  in  the  extremities  of 
some  of  the  more  passive-type  parks  particu- 
larly, where  you  have  certain  motor  vehicles, 
sometimes  your  dune  buggy  type,  your  small 
mini-motorbike  type,  where  they  are  going 
helter-skelter  all  over  the  place,  they  can't  be 
caught  in  a  physical  sense  by  the  bylaw 
enforcement  officer  or  by  the  police  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
cannot  be  identified. 

People  have  'been  detrimentally  affected 
within  the  municipalities  and  have  been  after 
their  municipal  council  saying,  "Get  after  this 
problem."  The  response  is:  "We  can't.  Our 
police  can't  catch  them  and  we  don't  know 
who  they  are."  So  the  request  for  this  is  on 
the  basis  of  identification,  that  there  will  be 
a  point  of  saying:  "Okay,  we  can't  catch  this 
fellow,  but  somebody  is  going  to  see  who  it 
is  who  has  licence  number  XYZ,"  and  they 
will  be  able  to  track  down  ownership  of  that 
particular  vehicle. 

So  that  is  the  main  basis  behind  it  and  the 
thrust  behind  it,  again  permissive,  for  those 
municipalities  that  perceive  they  have  a  prob- 
lem. This  is  what  they  have  been  asking  for 
on  behalf  of  their  constituents  that  they  feel 
they  can  solve  their  problem  with,  at  least  to 
the  degree  of  identification. 

Now  in  terms  of  bylaws,  again  I  don't 
think  that  is  particularly  relevant.  All  we  are 
saying  here  with  the  one  and  one  only,  is  that 
a  municipality  may  not  ask  somebody  to  pur- 
chase a  second  licence  if  they  already  have 
one.  It  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  par- 
ticular municipality  in  which  you  are  operat- 
ing. The  question  is  simply:  Do  you  have 
an  identification  tag  issued  by  Halton  or  do 
you  have  an  identification  tag  issued  by— 
whoever?  That  is  the  only  question.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  differences  in  munic- 
ipalities. 

Granted,  there  could  be  some  confusion 
when  checking  back,  with  regard  to  rational- 
izing where  the  licence  was  issued.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  as  a  possibility.  But  there  will  be  no 
conflict  as  to  whose  jurisdiction  will  apply  in 
terms  of  conflicting  bylaws. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  In  reply  to  a  point 
of  order  by  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 
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and  the  request  by  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North,  may  I  make  a  statement  regarding 
the  amendment  put  forward  by  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  as  a  clause  to  113a(a).  If 
that  carries,  or  doesn't  carry  I  would  then 
have  to  put  the  question:  "Shall  the  clause 
carry?"  At  this  point,  the  motion  by  the 
member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot  to  strike  the 
whole  clause  out  would  be  in  order.  Even 
though  the  clause  has  been  added,  it  doesn't 
carry  the  whole  section.  That  motion  would 
then  be  in  order  after  the  parliamentary 
assistant's  motion  has  been  dealt  with. 

Mr.  J.  Heed:  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  the  intent  of  this  section.  I  do. 
I  understand  the  problem  all  too  well  in  my 
own  area.  I  understand  that  the  responsible 
elements  of  the  industry  recognize  the  prob- 
lem. They  probably  recognize  it  on  a  broader 
base  than  has  been  reported  to  the  ministry. 
They  do  want  to  see  it  brought  under  control. 
But  I  would  have  to  ask,  with  all  respect; 
how  in  the  world  can  you  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, if  some  vehicles  are  licensed  and  others 
are  not?  How  in  the  world  can  you  do  that? 
It  just  doesn't  make  sense  that  Halton,  for 
instance,  might  choose  to  license  its  off-roads 
vehicles  while  Wellington  might  choose  not 
to  license  them.  How  in  the  world  can  you 
even  achieve  the  end,  the  tracing,  the  identifi- 
cation, and  so  on,  when  you  have  these 
deletions,  these  exemptions? 

It  does  not  apply,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  which 
means  that  someone  can  own  an  off-roads 
vehicle,  can  drive  it  legally  under  certain 
conditions  without  any  licence  whatsoever  and 
then,  at  some  point  in  time,  use  it  once,  twice 
or  three  times  illegally  in  another  situation? 
You  are  not  achieving  what  you  really  intend 
to  achieve.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand that. 

I  was  encouraged  by  one  thing.  That  was 
the  statement  of  the  parliamentary  assistant 
that  vou  would  consider  a  provincial  registry 
for  off-roads  vehicles.  We  have  introduced  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  that 
kind  of  registry.  I  am  not  referring  to  licens- 
ing here  at  all,  but  the  kind  of  registry  that 
is  used  for  snow  vehicles,  for  example,  where 
a  registration  number  is  issued  with  the  snow 
vehicle  at  the  point  of  purchase.  The  owner 
is  then  required  to  go  out  and  purchase  or 
affix  the  number  on  the  side  of  the  snow 
vehicle,  whether  or  not  he  elects  to  license 
the  vehicle. 

To  me,  that  would  serve  a  number  of  ends. 
It  would  not  only  assist  in  eliminating  this 
obvious  problem  but  it  would  also  help  the 
owners  of  these  vehicles  in  case  of  theft,  and 


so  on.  It  would   give  them  a  better  chance 
to  trace  lost  vehicles. 

I  therefore  would  respectfully  request  that 
the  parliamentary  assistant  give  us  an  under- 
taking that  the  government  will  consider  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  might  be  entitled  the 
Motorized  Vehicles  Act.  It  would  be  pat- 
terned after  the  Snow  Vehicles  Act,  allowing 
for  appropriate  differences,  of  course,  and 
that  would  solve  the  problem.  Then  we 
wouldn't  have  to  deal  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  ad  hockery  in  this  particular  situation. 

[4:15] 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  appreciate  the  very  sincere 
concerns  and  questions  brought  forward  by 
the  member  for  Halton-Burlington  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  make  the  commitment,  but 
I  would  suggest  and  have  already  suggested 
privately  that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
be  out  of  order  to  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  the  Municipal  Act.  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  pass  it  on  for  review  and 
consideration  by  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  in  whose  purview 
I  am  sure  this  ultimately  would  be.  I  do 
understand  we  are  not  talking  a  licence,  we 
are  talking  a  central  registry.  I  acknowledge 
and  understand  that.  Yes,  I  would  definitely 
be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  hope  that  the 
honourable  members  would  support  the 
clause  before  them  so  at  least  the  munici- 
palities have  something  to  work  with  right 
now.  I  think  we  can  appreciate  that  the 
time  of  the  year  is  a  problem.  We  are  get- 
ting into  new  councils,  policies  for  next  year 
and  so  on  and  there  are  many  municipal 
councils,  from  what  I  understand,  waiting  for 
this  kind  of  authority  for  1979.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  there  is  no  possible  way  that 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Commu- 
nications can  react  to  this  kind  of  a  request 
over  the  next  two-day  period  by  way  of 
legislation.  I  think  that's  understood  and1  it's 
only  reasonable.  But  I  would  definitely  make 
available  to  him  through  Hansard  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  taken  place  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  as  well  as  the  amendment  which 
isn't  before  us  as  yet. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  With  all  due  respect,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  parliamentary  assistant  that 
it  is  now  approaching  winter.  It  is  not  sum- 
mertime, it  is  the  winter  and  trail  bikes  and 
mini-bikes  and  so  on  will  not  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Rather,  snowmobiles  will  be,  and 
there  is  an  act  for  them.  We  have  the  time 
between  now  and  March  when  the  House 
sits  again  to  prepare  such  an  act  and  bring 
it  in.  It  would  create  a  total  muddle  if 
municipalities    started    to    issue    licences    at 
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the  present  time  when  we  know  there's  a 
better  way.  We  have  these  months  to  do  it 
and  I  think  we  should  take  advantage  of 
that  time  to  give  some  real  responsible  con- 
sideration to  this. 

Mr.  Philip:  With  the  greatest  of  respect 
for  what  the  parliamentary  assistant  is  trying 
to  do,  this  ministry  has  let  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  off  the 
hook  too  many  times.  It  was  over  a  couple 
of  years  ago  that  the  chairman  of  the  trans- 
port board  admitted  that  the  municipal  li- 
censing of  vehicles  that  move  or  transport 
goods  such  as  those  in  the  cartage  industry 
or  the  tow  trucks  simply  doesn't  work  and 
we  are  still  waiting  for  the  minister  to  come 
out  with  some  kind'  of  provincial  licensing 
for  those  vehicles. 

My  anxiety  is.,  as  much  as  I  can  under- 
stand what  the  parliamentary  assistant  and 
the  ministry  are  trying  to  do,  if  we  allow 
this  ministry  to  let  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation off  the  hook  on  this  one,  we  will 
continue  to  have  this  kind  of  nonsense.  At 
some  point,  somebody  has  to  say,  "No.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  any  more." 

The  municipal  authorities  inform  me  they 
don't  like  municipal  licensing  of  vehicles.  It 
hasn't  worked.  It  isn't  working  in  the  taxd 
industry  either,  another  example  you  can 
look  at.  Municipal  licensing  of  vehicles  just 
doesn't  work  and  it's  about  time  this  ministry 
said  to  the  Minister  of  Transportation,  "We 
are  not  going  to  do  your  work  for  you.  It 
isn't  our  job.  Get  on  with  the  job  and  do 
what  you  are  supposed  to  do,  which  is  the 
regulation  of  vehicles  that  move  in  this  prov- 
ince." 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  can  understand  what  the 
problems  are  with  respect  to  motorized 
vehicles  such  as  mini-bikes  and  the  like  which 
are  tearing  around  the  province.  However, 
with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  parliamentary 
assistant,  he  is  going  about  it  the  wrong 
way  and  I  won't  dwell  any  longer  on  that 
particular  point  other  than  to  say  this.  Let 
us  suppose  we  accept  his  principle  that 
any  municipality  can  give  a  licence  and  that 
the  licence  given  by  the  municipality  of  say  a 
city  in  southwestern  Ontario  is  applicable  to 
North  Bay  or  Sudbury  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

First  of  all,  where  are  the  guidelines  which 
that  municipality  must  follow  to  issue  that 
licence?  Does  it  issue  licences  for  certain 
motorbikes  which  have  a  certain  weight,  a 
certain  force  of  motor  or  a  certain  diameter 
of  tire?  And  is  that  the  same  type  or  regula- 
tion by  which  the  municipality  of  North  Bay 
might  issue  licences? 


We  may  have  opposing  forces  there,  one 
against  the  other.  One  may  have  regulations 
for  issuing  a  certain  licence;  others  may  not 
have  similar  regulations  for  issuing  a  certain 
licence.  Why  should  one  municipality  be 
forced  to  comply  with  the  issuance  of  a 
licence  in  another  municipality?  To  me,  that 
simply  does  not  make  any  sense. 

The  best  way  out  of  the  predicament  we 
now  find  ourseves  in  is  to  issue  a  completely 
separate  act,  something  like  the  act  that  gov- 
erns snow  machines  and  snowmobiles,  with 
a  central  registry  system,  whereby  each  par- 
ticular municipality  can  pass  its  own  regula- 
tory bylaws  as  they  apply  to  the  use  of 
motorbikes  and  motorized  vehicles  in  certain 
areas  or  parts  of  that  municipality. 

It  worked  very  well  with  snow  machines.  I 
was  on  city  council  in  North  Bay  when  we 
had  something  to  do  with  this.  The  people 
came  in,  there  was  an  orderly  discussion,  and 
certain  areas  of  the  city  were  laid  out  for 
snowmobiling.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  can't  hapepn  here.  Don't  have  one 
municipality  foist  its  regulations,  and  what- 
ever mechanism  it  may  have  for  issuing  a 
licence,  on  another  municapility. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  will  be  brief,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Many  of  the  points  have  been  made. 
If  there  is  a  serious  problem,  and  in  many 
areas  there  is,  and  if  the  government  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  serious  problem,  rather 
than  approaching  it  piecemeal,  surely  it  is 
more  reasonable  and  sensible  to  approach 
it  from  a  province- wide  perspective  that  isn't 
being  attempted  here. 

Secondly,  I'm  surprised  that  before  en- 
acting such  a  change,  which  not  only  affects 
municipalities,  but  also  affects  residents  and 
owners  of  those  vehicles,  the  government 
didn't  bother  to  consider  the  other  aspect; 
that  is,  the  actual  production  or  sales  of  those 
vehicles. 

I  understand  the  government  didn't  bother 
to  consult  with  the  motorcycle  and  moped 
industry  council,  which  obviously  has  a  direct 
concern  and  may  very  well  be  prepared  to 
consider  a  province-wide  approach  rather 
than  the  piecemeal  municipal  approach.  They 
called  me  today.  They  were  quite  concerned 
that  they  hadn't  been  consulted,  and  I  am 
as  well.  I  think  the  government  is  taking  the 
wrong  approach  on  this.  I  think  the  province- 
wide  approach   is  more  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question.  The 
Deputy  Chairman  tried  to  outline  through 
a  point  of  order  what  the  procedure  will  be. 
We  have  an  amendment  before  us;  I  under- 
stand, whether  that  amendment  is  carried  or 
not,  that  we  then  vote  on  the  section.  I  refer 
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to  paragraph  113a,  clause  (a);  we  would  be 
voting  on  that  particular  clause.  Am  I  correct 
so  far? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Subclauses  (iii)  and  (iv). 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  the  entire  clause  (a),  if  I 
understand  correctly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It's  clause  (a)  of  113a. 
There's  an  addition. 

Mr.  Warner:  Right.  Therefore,  if  that 
clause  is  defeated,  then  it  would  be  in  order 
to  place  an  amendment  to  go  in  its  stead. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  was  so  ruled. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Very  briefly— and  I  am  not  going 
to  go  over  it  all  again— I  thought  I  had 
answered  most  of  the  points  and  concerns 
that  were  raised.  The  only  one  that  I  have  to 
stress  is  that  it  is  being  misconstrued  what 
the  licensing  is  for.  It  is  for  identification; 
and  whether  you  are  in  municipality  A  or 
municipality  B,  it  really  doesn't  matter.  I 
would  suggest  in  most  cases  the  problems  are 
caused  by  locally  owned  and  operated  vehi- 
cles, so  I  appreciate  they  can  go  elsewhere 
andl  in  some  cases  they  do  go  elsewhere. 
That's  not  usually  the  problem  unless  there 
happen  to  be  municipalities  that  come  right 
together.  Right  there  you  have  that  kind  of 
concern,  but  it's  not  usually  the  type  of  situa- 
tion where  they're  licensed  here  and  they're 
going  halfway  across  the  province  and  caus- 
ing a  problem  elsewhere. 

The  identification  plus  would  still  be  there. 
As  far  as  the  motorcycle  and  moped  council 
is  concerned!,  no,  we  did  not  consult  with  it 
because  motorcycles  and  mopeds  aren't 
covered.  They  are  covered  under  other 
legislation  and  it  is  an  obligation  that  they 
be  licensed  now.  It's  true,  we  did  not  consult 
with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Ashe's  amendment  will  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 
Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  Deans:  What's  happening  here?  Where 
are  the  five  people? 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing 
with  section  113a  and  it's  my  opinion  that 
what  most  of  the  members  have  addressed 
themselves  to  shows  that  this  section  does  not 
adequately  address  itself  to  the  broader  prob- 
lem that  some  of  these  regulations  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  province.  I  am  going  to 
move  that  we  delete  section  113a. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  may  as  well  put  in  (b) 
and  (c)  while  you're  at  it. 

Interjection. 


Mr.  J.  Reed:  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  writing  out 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  Epp:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ashe:  In  the  meantime,  I  appreciate 
you  cannot  accept  another  amendment  yet, 
but  may  I  advise  the  House,  as  the  critics  of 
the  opposition  parties  are  already  aware,  we 
did  have  a  further  amendment  which  would  be 
known  as  113a,  section  (d),  that  further  clari- 
fied this  same  section.  I'm  afraid  we're  getting 
in  a  position  where  we  could  end  up  with 
either  no  section— and  that's  fine  if  that's  the 
will  of  the  House^or  end  up  with  a  section 
that  we  feel  isn't  as  good  as  it  could  be  be- 
cause there  was  an  amendment  not  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Epp  moves  that  section 
113a  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  entire  section? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  complete  section.  Any 
comments? 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  I'd  better  rise,  first,  on 
a  point  of  order,  to  determine  exactly  what 
they  mean  by  113a.  The  motion  is  obviously 
not  clear.  I  presume  he  means  all  parts  of 
section  113a  as  set  out  in  subsection  4  of  the 
bill.  Is  that  what  is  meant?  This  would  be  on 
page  8.  It  would)  delete  it  from  113a  down  to 
subsection  5.  Is  that  what  is  interpreted?  I 
think  we  should  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  It's  not  clear. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  think  that's  the  intent  of  it, 
Mel. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  member 
for  Waterloo  North  clarify  that? 

Mr.  Epp:  Yes,  the  amendment  includes 
113a,  which  would  include  subsections  (a), 
(b)  and  (c). 

[4:30] 

Mr.  Swart:  I'm  going  to  support  this 
amendment  to  delete  this  whole  section.  The 
arguments  that  have  been  put  forward  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  members  in  this  party  and 
members  in  that  party,  don't  need  to  be 
repeated.  We  just  simply  think  that  there 
should  be  provincial  licensing.  The  section 
does  not  really  meet  the  other  problem  which 
is  as  great  for  municipalities,  or  greater,  that 
is,  the  problem  of  being  able  to  determine 
where  these  vehicles  may  travel  within  the 
municipalities.  It's  under  the  snowmobile 
act.  There  municipalities  do  have  the  power. 
They  do  not  have  the  power  under  this  bill 
as  it  is  written. 

It  deals  with  licensing,  but  it  deals  with  it 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  because  it  doesn't  require 
municipalities  to  license  them,  and  some  will 
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and  some  won't.  Perhaps  a  majority  will  not 
license  these  trail  bikes  or  mini-bikes.  They 
should  be  licensed  at  the  provincial  level  or 
registered  which  perhaps  is  better  than  licen- 
sing. They  should  be  registered  at  that  level. 
Then  the  municipality  should  have  the  power 
to  determine  where  they  shall  travel  and 
what  hours  they  shall  be  allowed  to  operate 
and  so  on.  This  bill  doesn't  deal  properly  with 
either  of  those. 

If  the  section  is  going  to  stay  in,  I  say 
to  the  parliamentary  assistant  that  we  (have 
another  amendment  too,  which  we  think 
would  have  improved  it  and  which  would 
have  provided  that  a  bylaw  could  include  a 
section  which  could  designate  parts  of  the 
municipality  where  these  motorized  vehicles 
could  travel. 

However,  I  think  it's  much  better  to  deal 
first  with  the  whole  principle  of  whether  we 
delete  this  section.  Then,  if  it's  not  deleted, 
we  can  go  on  and  make  the  amendments. 
Otherwise,  we're  going  to  debate  everything 
twice.  I  would  just  add  my  words  to  the 
words  of  my  colleagues  in  this  party  in  say- 
ing that  this  simply  does  not  meet  the  needs 
and  in  fact,  will  probably  cause  more  prob- 
lems than  it  will  bring  benefits  if  it  is  passed. 
We  will  be  supporting  the  amendment  to 
delete. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  In  speaking  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  my  colleague,  I  just  want  to  clarify 
the  record.  We  support  provincial  registra- 
tion. I  think  the  member  who  spoke  just 
ahead  of  me  actually  was  referring  to  the 
same  thing,  a  provincial  registry.  It's  our 
view  that  what  has  to  happen  here  is  the 
introduction  of  what  would  be  called  a 
motorized  vehicles  act  to  be  the  correct  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Would  you  read  the  amend- 
ment please,  Mr.  Chairman?  I'm  not  quite 
sure  that  it  does  what  it's  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Epp  has  moved  that 
paragraph  113a  be  deleted.  That  includes 
clauses  (a),   (b)  and  (c). 

Mr.  Ashe:  May  I  respectfully  suggest  the 
wording  as  suggested  by  legislative  counsel? 
I'm  not  speaking  for  or  against  it  when  I  put 
this  forward.  With  the  approval  of  the  mover, 
since  it  would  not  be  my  moving,  I  move 
that  "paragraph  113a  of  section  354(1)  of  the 
act  as  set  out  in  section  4(4)  of  the  bill  be 
struck  out."  Legislative  counsel  suggests 
that's  the  way  in  which  what  the  honourable 
member  is  trying  to  accomplish  could  be 
accomplished. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  pass  that  on  for 
his  consideration. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Would  Mr.  Epp  be  in 
agreement  to  change  the  amendment  to  read 
"that  paragraph  113a  of  section  354(1)  of  the 
act  as  set  out  in  section  4(4)  of  the  bill  be 
struck  out." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  With  that  section  now  de- 
leted, I  am  moving  that  we  introduce  a  sec- 
tion to  take  its  place,  which  would  read  as 
follows: 

1.  The  owner  of  every  motorized  vehicle 
shall  register  it  with  the  department  of  trans- 
port before  driving  it  or  causing  or  permit- 
ting it  to  be  driven  and  shall  pay  to  the  de- 
partment a  fee  for  the  registration  thereof 
and  for  the  number  plate  thereof. 

2.  That  the  minister  shall  issue  or  cause 
to  be  issued  for  each  motorized  vehicle  so 
registered  a  numbered  permit  stating  that 
the  motorized  vehicle  is  registered  and  shall 
cause  the  name  of  the  owner,  his  address 
and  the  number  of  his  permit  to  be  entered 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Every  motorized  vehicle,  while  being 
driven,  shall  have  attached  to  and  exposed 
in  the  front  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion a  number  plate  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment showing  in  plain  figures  the  number  of 
the  permit  issued  for  the  current  year  or  any 
part  thereof. 

4.  That  the  council  of  a  local  municipality 
may  pass  bylaws,  regulating  or  governing 
the  operation  of  motorized  vehicles  within 
the  municipality. 

May  I  speak  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  moment.  On  listen- 
ing to  the  amendment,  first  of  all,  in  sub- 
section 1  the  member  refers  to  the  depart- 
ment of  transport.  I  don't  think  there  is  such 
a  thing. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Transportation. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order:  May  I  respectfully  suggest  for  your 
consideration  that  this  amendment  should  be 
ruled  out  of  order.  It  is  not  related  to  the 
principle  of  anything  in  this  bill.  The  pro- 
vincial registry  cannot  be  said  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Municipal  Act.  The 
amendment  thence  is  out  of  order  for  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it's  fine  to  bring 
forth  such  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration 
of  the  government  at  the  appropriate  time 
and  in  the  appropriate  place  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate ministry.  But  I  would  suggest  the 
Municipal  Act  is  not  the  appropriate  place 
and  this  obviously  then  is  not  the  appro- 
priate time,  and  it  is  out  of  order  to  this 
legislation. 
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Mr.  Sweeney:  May  I  speak  to  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understood  the  purpose 
of  the  section  that  has  now  been  deleted, 
and  as  I  listened  to  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant just  a  few  minutes  back,  the  two  key 
problems  were  dealing  with  in  the  view  of 
the  municipalities  are  a  means  of  identifi- 
cation and  the  right  of  municipalities  to  pass 
bylaws  to  regulate  the  operation  of  such 
vehicles  in  their  areas.  That  is  precisely  the 
intent  of  this  motion.  It  does  both  of  those 
things. 

It  may  very  well  be  the  parliamentary 
assistant  believes  this  same  intent  would  be 
served  better  in  some  other  area  and  I  think 
it's  appropriate  for  him  to  say  so.  However,  I 
do  think  the  section  of  the  act  we  were 
speaking  of  'before,  which  this  is  intended 
to  replace,  deals  with  basically  the  same 
issues. 

I  would  also  point  out  the  same  problem 
the  parliamentary  assistant  described  as  the 
municipalities  being  concerned  with  is  also 
a  problem  in  my  own  area.  The  city  of 
Kitchener  has  forwarded  to  the  ministry  a 
resolution  that  there  not  be  municipal  li- 
censing but  there  be  some  form  of  either 
provincial  licensing  or  provincial  registration. 

So,  once  again,  I  would  point  out  the  in- 
tent, certainly— and  the  wording  is  obviously 
open  to  be  changed— fufils  all  the  purposes 
which  have  been  described,  even  by  the 
parliamentary  assistant  himself.  I  would  sug- 
gest it  fulfils  them  much  more  appropriately 
than  the  section  which  has  now  been  deleted 
or  which  has  been  proposed  to  be  deleted. 

Mr.   Ashe:   Mr.   Chairman,  I  don't  dispute 

at  all  any  points- 
Mr.    Swart:    Mr.    Chairman,    are    we    not 

speaking  on  a  point  of  order?  Are  you  not 

going  to  rule  on  whether  this  is  in  order  or 

out  of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  point  was  made 
that  it  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Swart:  Do  you  mean  you  should  rule 
but  we  not  have  debate  on  it? 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  is 
being  done.  I  would  suggest  the  member  has 
given  his  point  of  view  of  why  the  point  of 
order  is  not  appropriate.  I  would  suggest 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  deny  any  of 
the  points  that  are  made  by  the  member  in 
terms  of  the  intent,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
an  appropriate  place  to  consider  it.  But  once 
again  I  would  suggest  the  Municipal  Act, 
which  is  a  form  of  legislation  that  gives 
authority  to  municipalities  to  do  certain 
things,  usually  in  a  permissive  way— that 
subsections   1,   2  and  3   in  that  amendment 


are  out  of  order  to  that  legislation.  In  fact, 
the  only  part  of  it  that  could  be  conceived 
to  be  within  the  order  of  this  House  at  this 
time  is  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  reviewing  this  amend- 
ment, and  according  to  standing  order  86 
that  states  that  "Any  bill,  resolution,  motion 
or  address,  the  passage  of  which  would  im- 
pose a  tax  or  specifically  direct  the  allocation 
of  public  funds  may  not  be  passed  by  the 
House  unless  recommended  by  a  message 
from  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  may  only 
be  proposed  by  a  minister  of  the  crown," 
I  would  have  to  state  it  is  my  view  this  type 
of  obligation  as  presented  in  this  amendment 
is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Municipal 
Act.  The  amendment  is  actually  placing  an 
obligation  to  collect  the  tax  on  another  min- 
istry and  therefore  I  would  have  to  rule  this 
amendment  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
challenge  your  decision.  May  I  ask  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  a  question  dealing  with 
it  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  on  the  basis  of 
your  decision?  Is  it  appropriate  for  me  not 
to  challenge  the  decision,  but  to  ask  the 
parliamentary  assistant  a  question  as  a  result 
of  your  decision? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  is  not 
before  the  committee  as  I  ruled  it  out  of 
order.  I  cannot  stop  the  member  from  asking 
the  parliamentary  assistant  a  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  legislation  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Very  neatly  put.  The  point, 
obviously,  I  want  to  make  is  if,  in  fact,  the 
deletion  of  this  section  carries,  I  believe  the 
parliamentary  assistant  recognizes  members 
in  all  three  parties  in  the  House  are  aware 
of  the  problem  and  the  reason  this  section 
was  put  in.  I  believe  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant also  realizes  the  decision  to  support 
the  deletion  is  in  no  way  intended  to  suggest 
we  don't  recognize  the  problem,  and  we 
don't  want  something  done  about  it.  I  would 
therefore  ask  the  parliamentary  assistant  that 
if  in  fact  the  deletion  is  successful,  do  we 
have  his  assurance  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
to  give  it  to  us  at  this  time,  that  something 
along  the  lines  of  the  motion  which  I  have 
presented  will  in  fact  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications?  Will  he,  through  his 
ministry,  his  minister  and  at  the  urging  of 
him  and  his  minister  to  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  assure 
me  that  such  a  bill  would  be  brought  for- 
ward? May  we  have  that  kind  of  assurance? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Responding  to  the  question 
from  the  member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot,  yes, 
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I  already  made  that  commitment  earlier  to 
the  member  for  Halton-Burlington.  I  would 
be  happy  to  pass  forward  this  suggestion 
along  with  the  Hansard  transcript  of  the 
relevant  debate  to  the  Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications  for  his  consider- 
ation. Obviously,  I  cannot  in  any  way  indi- 
cate what  his  reaction,  positive  or  other- 
wise, will  be.  He  will  be  made  aware  just 
through  the  transcript  of  the  problem  we  are 
attempting  to  solve.  Then  it  is  within  his 
ability  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  solve 
it  in  the  way  suggested  or  not. 

As  far  as  the  section  as  it  was  proposed 
before  is  concerned,  it  is  already  deleted.  We 
did  not  ask  for  a  stacking  of  the  vote.  The 
section  is  already  out.  At  the  moment,  as 
far  as  the  municipalities  are  concerned,  the 
problem  is  still  with  them. 

[4:45] 

Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Stong  moves  that  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "Canada"  in  the  16th  line  the 
following:  "or  except  where  such  conveyance 
is  made  to  a  destination  in  a  municipality 
wherein  the  cab  is  validly  licensed  for  con- 
veyancing." 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Chairman,  not  two  days 
ago  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  W.  Newman)  pointed  his  finger  at  the 
third  party  and  said  that  the  third  party,  if 
given  the  chance,  would  regulate  the  people 
of  Ontario  out  of  existence.  The  very  section 
that  we  are  dealing  with  here  now  regulates 
beyond  control  and  eliminates  some  very  legiti- 
mate business  that  exists  in  the  peripheral 
area  of  the  municipality  of  Toronto. 

Under  the  section  as  it  exists  in  the  bill,  a 
person  who  is  a  taxi  driver  or  taxi  owner,  for 
instance— and  it  is  geared  towards  the  taxi 
industry— a  person  who  would  be  bringing  a 
fare  into  Toronto  would  be  legitimately 
allowed  to  do  so.  However,  a  taxi  which 
would  be  licensed  in  a  municipality  other 
than  Toronto  could  not  come  into  Toronto  to 
pick  up  a  fare  or  pick  up  goods  to  deliver  at  a 
point  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area.  That  is  a  breach  of  a  legitimate  source 
of  income  for  the  taxi  industry  that  exists  on 
the  peripheral  area  of  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Some  of  the  areas  mostly  affected  are  as 
follows:  some  of  the  school  boards  in  the 
peripheral  area,  York  county  for  instance, 
have  a  contract  with  taxi  companies  to  trans- 
port some  children  with  learning  disabilities 


into  special  services  and  educational  facilities 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  There  is 
absolutely  no  difficulty  in  transporting  those 
children  from  Markham,  Richmond  Hal, 
Vaughan  or  Thornhill  into  the  school. 

However,  when  that  same  taxi  driver  would 
attend  at  3:30  in  the  afternoon  in  Toronto 
to  bring  that  child  back  home,  that  driver,  if 
this  section  is  allowed  to  pass,  would  also 
have  to  be  licensed  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  as  well  as  the  munic- 
ipality which  he  was  serving,  whether  it  be 
Markham,  Vaughan  or  Richmond  Hill. 

Likewise,  a  taxi  driver  who  has  a  contract 
to  pick  up  goods  in  Toronto  and  deliver  in 
his  own  area  to  a  company  in  that  area  would 
have  to  be  licensed  in  Toronto  to  carry  on  a 
business  which  is  legitimately  carried  on  right 
now  within  a  licence  in  Toronto. 

So  all  this  is  doing  is  working  a  hardship 
on  those  drivers  or  those  owners  who  are 
legitimately  licensed  in  their  own  municipality 
and  carry  on  one-way  business  from  Toronto 
to  their  own  areas.  Their  investment  in  their 
own  business  would,  therefore,  be  jeopardized. 

I  move  this  amendment  because  it  allows 
tliat  same  driver  or  owner  to  go  into  Toronto 
and  bring  back  goods  or  passengers  to  the 
area,  to  a  destination  point  in  the  municipality 
in  which  he  was  licensed.  That  is  all  it  does. 
It  allows  him  to  go  into  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  come  back  into  his 
own  area  and  not  have  to  be  licensed  by  the 
city  of  Toronto  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  feel  quite  elated  to  see  this 
particular  section,  section  6  of  the  bill.  I 
spent  the  best  part  of  two  and  a  half  years 
trying  to  convince  the  ex-Treasurer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough,  that  we  should  have  some  protection 
for  the  8,000  cabs  in  Metro  Toronto  to  try 
and  stop  the  pirating  that  has  been  going  on 
from  Mississauga  and  Markham  in  particular. 
My  question  never  got  answered.  It  was 
always  being  studied.  It  was  being  studied. 
Something  was  going  to  happen  and  we  never 
knew  when. 

This  minister,  the  Honourable  Tom  Wells, 
has  brought  forward  section  6  dealing  with 
the  cabs,  and  I  appreciate  it  and  applaud 
what  he  has  done.  I  listened  carefully  to  the 
remarks  of  my  good  colleague  from  York 
Centre,  and  I  appreciate  his  concern  about 
that  particular  circumstance  involving  cabs 
which  are  transporting  youngsters  with  learn- 
ing disabilities,  or  perhaps  other  youngsters, 
to  special  programs.  The  only  suggestion  I 
might  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that,  if  the 
government  is  willing,  I  certainly  would  be 
willing  to  look  at  an  amendment.  This  would 
exempt  cabs  being  used  for  educational  pur- 
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poses,  where  they  have  entered  into  a  specific 
contract  with  the  municipality  or  with  the 
school  board. 

Obviously,  no  one  in  this  assembly  is  going 
to  deny  transportation  to  a  school  person.  No 
one  here  is  going  to  do  that.  But  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  legislation  in  front  of  us  is  to 
stop  the  pirating.  That  is  exactly  what  it  does, 
so  I  am  prepared  to  support  it  for  that  very 
reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a  little  scep- 
tical as  to  whether  or  not  the  amendment  put 
before  us  is  actually  in  order.  It  may  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  intent  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  section  6(l)(b)  as  outlined  in  the 
bill.  But  I  will  be  supporting  section  6(  1 ) (b) 
as  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  I  have  thought  twice  about 
getting  up  and  supporting  the  member  for 
York  Centre  on  this.  His  riding  and  my  riding 
are  both  on  the  north  side  of  Steeles  and  this 
will  affect  any  action,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  on  the  south  side.  I  think  in  past 
years  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  shared  in 
more  protection,  as  well  as  the  municipali- 
ties surrounding  Metropolitan  Toronto.  We 
always  seem  to  be  the  last  one  on  the  totem 
pole  and  this  is  one  time  I  have  to  rise  in 
favour  of  my  colleague  from  York  Centre.  I 
think  we  both  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  of  you  does. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  We  have  people's  livelihood 
at  heart  in  that  area.  I  have  to  support  the 
member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it 
really  very  clear— and  I  am  sure  most  of  the 
honourable  members  know  what  we  really 
are  talking  about  with  this  section  and  with 
this  amendment:  the  actual  amendment  puts 
back  the  status  quo  exactly  as  it  is  now.  I 
am  saying  that,  if  we  dealt  with  the  section 
as  it  is,  passing  it  or  defeating  it,  it  is  silly 
to  have  legislation  that  repeats  what  is  in 
effect  now.  That's  what  would  really  (happen 
if  the  amendment  carried.  The  section,  as 
amended,  changes  nothing.  Let's  make  that 
abundantly  clear. 

I  think  it  is  also  safe  to  say  that,  if  the 
taxi  companies  and  the  taxicab  owners  and 
operators  from  the  surrounding  municipalities 
—this  is  true  of  any  metropolitan  area  albeit 
the  problem  is  greatest  in  and  around  Metro- 
politan Toronto— they  were  all  doing  the  very 
pious  things  that  are  being  suggested,  there 
would  not  be  a  problem. 

The  problem  is  this.  Many  cabs,  particu- 
larly in  the  northern  half  or,  being  fair,  the 
northern  third  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  are 
doing  a  great  part  of  their  day-to-day  business 
in   a  municipality  where   they  do  not  have 


valid  licenses.  With  the  amount  of  cost  in- 
volved in  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  licence— 
whether  or  not  you  think  that  is  good  or  bad 
—the  livelihood  of  those  people  also  is  at 
stake.  They  have  spent  $30,000,  or  whatever 
to  acquire  a  licence.  But,  in  fact,  they  find 
that  they  have  no  protection  for  their  in- 
vestment because  of  the  "pirating"  from 
surrounding  municipalities;  that  is,  cabs  do- 
ing business  from  point  A  to  point  B  within 
the  municipality.  They  are  not  really,  as  has 
been  suggested,  coming  down  on  a  complete 
round  trip. 

That  is  the  way  I  would  perceive  the  parti- 
cular items  suggested  by  the  member  for 
York  Centre.  That  is  really  the  issue.  I  would 
hope  the  committee  would  deal  with  it  ac- 
cordingly; that,  come  what  may,  they  would 
defeat  the  amendment.  Then  they  can  vote 
accordingly  on  section  6  so  that  it  remains 
within  the  bill;  or  vote  against  section  8  so 
that  it  is  deleted.  But  let's  not  design  legis- 
lation that  recreates  the  wheel  and  says 
exactly  the  same  thing  that  presently  exists.  I 
think  that  is  redundant.  We  are  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  legislation, 
not  repeat  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Stong:  If  I  may  respond,  of  course 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  protect  the 
situation  as  it  is  now.  What  the  parliamentary 
assistant  is  really  saying  is  that  there  is  no 
effective  way  to  police  the  situation  in  To- 
ronto, and  in  order  to  police  the  situation, 
which  has  proven  ineffective,  he  is  willing  to 
take  away  the  legitimate  livelihood  of  those 
who  have  investments  in  their  business  just 
on  the  peripheral  area  of  Toronto. 

When  you  are  talking  about  transporting 
children,  the  school  boards  are  very  jealous 
of  and  guard  very  carefully  what  drivers  they 
have  to  transport  these  children,  and  they 
make  sure  the  same  driver  is  on  that  route 
each  day  and  every  day  while  that  child  goes 
to  school,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

This  will  destroy  that  and  destroy  the 
investment.  If  the  weakness  is  in  policing, 
let's  look  to  some  other  way  to  police  this 
pirating  that  goes  on.  I  haven't  seen  any  statis- 
tics and  I  don't  know  how  many  cases  have 
gone  through  the  courts.  The  real  weakness 
is  in  policing,  but  what  this  will  do  is,  in 
order  to  effectively  stop  pirating,  which  you 
have  indicated,  you  are  cutting  off  the  liveli- 
hood of  legitimate  business  and  that  is  im- 
proper and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not  so 
much  to  speak  on  the  pros  or  cons  of  this 
amendment  as  to  state  the  fact  that  I  don't 
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think  the  amendment  states  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  debate,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
to  question  something  that  a  lawyer  has 
submitted. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  not  supporting  this?  It 
is  a  very  reasonable  amendment  and  you  are 
not  supporting  it? 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  amendment  passes  as  is,  I  don't  know 
what  it  will  mean  in  any  event  because  you 
are  excepting  from  the  provisions,  including 
provisions  for  establishing  fares  or  rates,  for 
limiting  the  number  of  cabs,  you  are  excepting 
fares,  number  of  cabs,  et  cetera,  from  one 
licensed  municipality  to  another  licensed 
municipality.  They  may  pick  up  'from  a  non- 
licensed  municipality  and  come  back,  but  that 
is  not  what  this  amendment  says  at  all. 

I  would  think  if  there  is  to  be  an  amend- 
ment to  this  it  should  apply  to  the  owners  and 
drivers  of  cabs  and  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  to  any  point  within  the 
municipality  to  any  point  outside  the  munic- 
ipality and  from  any  point  outside  the 
municipality  to  any  point  inside  the  munic- 
ipalty.  I  think  that  is  what  you  are  really 
trying  to  do,  but  this  doesn't  say  that  and 
I  am  very  confused  by  this  amendment,  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  I  am  rightly  confused. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here,  once  again,  in 
licensing  we  adopt  a  very  parochial  point  of 
view.  We  say  every  municipality  shall  have 
its  boundaries  as  the  area  in  which  a  cab  can 
operate.  The  principle  in  Toronto  applies  per- 
haps even  more  so  out  in  many  other  munic- 
ipalities across  this  province  where  you  have, 
if  I  may  draw  the  example  of  St.  Catharines 
and  Thorold,  each  municipality  there  limited 
to  the  boundaries.  That  would  make  a  rather 
absurd  situation. 

However,  I  am  very  conscious  of  the 
situation,  having  lived  in  Toronto,  the  break- 
ing of  the  law,  the  difficulty  because  of  the 
present  legislation,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
legislation,  having  practically  no  meaning,  and 
undoubtedly  it  would  be  easier  to  enforce  if 
you  prevent  any  pickups  in  one  municipality 
or  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  broader  form  again 
of  the  province  taking  some  responsibility  for 
establishing  an  area  where  licences  would  be 
issued,  but  until  that  time  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  stick  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  local  municipalities. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to    assure    the    House    that    consultation   has 
taken  place  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
take  place- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  wasting  time. 


Mr.  Ashe:  —with  the  cab  industry  both 
inside  and  outside  Metro,  and  if  there  are 
other  problems  brought  to  our  attention  we 
will  try  to  address  ourselves  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
ATI  those  in  favour  will  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Motion  negatived. 

Section  6  agreed  to. 

Sections  7  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  12: 
[5:00] 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves  that  section 
391(2)  df  the  act,  as  set  out  in  section  12 
of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(a)    and  substituting  the  following  therefor: 

"(a)  the  members  of  a  school  board." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  12,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  13: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves  that  section 
13  ( 1 )  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  inserting  "of 
a  municipality  or  a  local  board  thereof"  after 
"council"  in  the  fifth  line.  He  further  moves 
that  section  13(2)  df  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  1"  in  the  first  line 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  act  or  the 
Municipal  Amendment  Act,  1978,  being  chap- 
ter 32." 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  parliamentary 
assistant.  It  would  be  my  understanding  that 
this  amendment  and  this  section  would  not 
circumvent  the  legislation  which  was  passed 
last  spring  and  with  which  I  and  my  party 
disagreed,  whereby  municipal  councils  could 
only  pay  themselves  eleven-twelfths  of  their 
salary  for  last  year  because  they  only  had 
11  months.  This  does  not  circumvent  that, 
I  understand,  in  my  reading  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  it  did,  but  it  does  not  circum- 
vent that,  does  it? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  assumption 
is  correct.  This  does  not  circumvent  that. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  13,  as  amended,   agreed  to. 

Sections   14  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  195,  as  amended,  reported. 

MINING  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 
Consideration  of  Bill  29,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Mining  Tax  Act,  1972. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
no  comment  on  section  1,  I  have  five  amend- 
ments. The  first  one  is  for  section  2. 
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On  section  1: 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  act,  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  could  explain  the  effect  these  amend- 
ments are  having.  It's  difficult  enough  to 
understand!  the  bill  without  the  amendments, 
let  alone  with  the  amendments.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  ask  his  indulgence  to  give  us  a  sort 
of  blow-by-blow  description  on  them. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  explain  all  five  of  the  amend- 
ments at  once,  because  I  am  told  they  are 
legal  housekeeping. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  probably  would  be  best 
if  the  minister  did  it  section  by  section. 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  won't  take  long,  I  trust. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Auld  moves  that  sec- 
tion 3(3)(k)(iii)  of  the  act,  as  set  out  in  section 
2(2)  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  striking  out 
"equal  to"  in  the  eighth  line  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  exceeding." 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  purpose  of  that,  again, 
is  legal  housekeeping.  The  legal  people  say 
that  is  preferable  because  it  allows  something 
less  than  equal  to,  if  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  minister  seems  to  me 
the  soul  of  clarity,  if  not  wit. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  joining  two  ridings. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  don't  have  any  prob- 
lems with  this  not  exceeding  and  equal  to 
business.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  in- 
dulge me  a  bit.  We're  dealing  with  section  2 
of  the  bill  and-we'll  support  the  amendment 
—but  I  am  concerned  in  that  I  made  certain 
statements  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs  of  social  assets. 

I  made  the  statement,  which  I  won't  re- 
peat, that  I  felt  in  providing  incentive  it 
might  be  only  fair  and  equitable  for  mining 
companies,  with  the  exception  of  Elliot  Lake, 
but  particularly  for  new  ventures  and  even 
for  some  of  the  older  ones  to  which,  as  I 
think  the  minister  will  agree,  are  marginal 
operations  financially  and  profitably,  if  he 
would  consider  amending  section  2  of  the 
bill  to  allow  depreciation  costs.  If  the  min- 
ister is  not  prepared  to  go  that  far,  perhaps 
he  would  allow  at  least  some  of  the  depre- 
ciation costs  of  these  social  assets,  whether 
it  be  housing  or  not. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  at  great  length 
what  I  said  yesterday.  The  Quetico  Centre 
had  a  study  on  getting  and  keeping  man- 
power in  northwestern  Ontario,  and  the  same 
in  northeastern  Ontario.  One  of  the  matters 
they  focused  on  and  found  difficulty  facing 


people  staying  in  these  communities— and  I 
think  of  Ignace,  also  in  my  riding— was  an 
adequate  supply  of  housing  such  as  might 
be  found  in  other  centres.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  provide  housing  at  a 
reasonable  cost  in  the  northern  communities 
we  should  be  encouraging  mining  companies 
to  provide  these  social  assets  of  housing  and 
recreation  facilities,  and  perhaps  medical  and 
dental  clinics.  They  should  be  able  to  deduct 
these  and  depreciate  them  as  normal  costs 
of  doing  business,  as  almost  any  other  enter- 
prise is  entitled  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  estimated  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  changes  that  we  are  propos- 
ing in  the  amendments— not  the  amendments 
to  the  amendments  but  the  amendments  to 
the  act— is  something  in  the  order  of  $1  mil- 
lion. As  I  said  yesterday,  there  is  not  a  great 
effect  on  existing  mines  because  in  many 
places  the  social  assets  involved,  or  most  of 
them,  have  become  municipal  operations  or 
have  been  written  off,  even  though  they  were 
not  depreciated. 

The  question  of  going  to  the  extent  the 
honourable  member  suggests  would  certainly 
be  helpful,  but  the  cost  of  that  would  be  in 
the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  position 
of  the  government  at  the  moment  is  that  we 
aren't  prepared  to  go  that  far.  I  think  I  also 
said  there  may  well  be  some  other  changes 
in  the  mining  taxation  field  in  general,  which 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  would  be 
dealing  with  at  an  appropriate  time.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  government  would  like 
to  be  able  to  do  a  little  more  in  incentives, 
but  we  haven't  reached  any  conclusion  as  to 
what  other  things  we  might  do  as  yet. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed in  the  response  that  I  got  to  my 
question  on  the  Order  Paper  in  regard  to 
the  committee  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfare,  set  up  to  study 
the  financial  position  and  continuing  future 
of  mining  communities  in  northern  Ontario. 
The  minister  hasn't  said  anything  here  that 
makes  me  more  optimistic. 

I  would  have  hoped  you  would  have  been 
able  to  tell  me  how  much  it  was  going  to 
cost  and  what  the  benefits  would  be.  I  re- 
call that  Union  Miniere,  I  believe  that  is  the 
name  of  the  company  in  Pickle  Lake,  had 
to  provide  almost  all  the  services  for  the 
opening  of  that  mine.  I'm  not  against  the 
mining  companies  having  to  pay  and  I  don't 
think  they  were,  but  they  should  be  entitled 
to  depreciate  those  assets,  particularly  if 
they're  also  required  to  pay  all  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  costs  of  what  most  of  the  rest 
of  Ontario  takes  to  be  services  provided  by 
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government,  such  as  medical-dental  facili- 
ties, sewer  and  water  facilities  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

If  they're  providing  these  services,  then 
the  taxpayers  of  the  province  as  a  whole  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  benefit  to  both  the  people  in  that 
community,  and  the  general  revenues  arid 
expenditures  of  the  province,  weighs  more 
heavily  in  favour  of  allowing  these  mining 
companies  to  deduct  a  reasonable  rate  of 
depreciation  for  these  social  assets  rather 
than  having  the  general  taxpayers  of  the 
province  pay  the  full  shot  and  amortize  them 
over  25  or  30  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  answer  to  the  hon- 
ourable member's  question,  which  was  also 
his  question  on  the  Order  Paper,  is  some- 
where in  the  mail.  I  would  assume  the  House 
leader  would  have  it  tomorrow  and  it  would 
probably  be  tabled  tomorrow. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  No,  it  was  tabled  today. 
It  is  not  satisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  thought  it  was  tabled 
very  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Excellent,  the  royal  mail. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It  was  well-tabled;  the 
answer  was  not  satisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  take  it  all  back  then. 
The  mail  service  is  even  better  than  I 
thought,  because  I  only  sent  it  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Bob  Welch  for  postmaster 
general. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Carry  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  honourable  member 
has  to  remember,  though,  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  mining  tax,  which  is  not  the 
entire  tax  that  a  mining  company  pays.  We're 
talking  in  some  cases  about  a  substantial  levy 
and  in  other  cases  a  not  very  heavy  levy  on 
a  mine  compared  with  some  of  the  other 
taxes  which  they  do  pay  and  for  which  they 
can  deduct  certain  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  motion  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one 
question  on  the  depreciation  of  equipment. 
Does  this  apply  to  Canadian-made  equip- 
ment? I  understand  that  many  of  these  min- 
ing companies  will  be  buying  foreign  equip- 
ment. They  have  in  the  past.  I  suggest  if 
we're  going  to  have  a  program  to  buy  Cana- 
dian you  should  encourage  it,  in  that  if  it's 
Canadian  we  allow  the  depreciation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  My  understanding  is  that 
the  depreciation  involved  here  would  be  on 
equipment  no  matter  from  whence  it  came. 
In  the  mining  business  there  is  certainly  an 
opportunity    for    more    Canadian    production 


of  certain  kinds  of  equipment,  but  the  poten- 
tial for  production  of  other  kinds,  I'm  in- 
formed, is  very  small.  There's  not  a  large 
production  run.  There  aren't  a  lot  of  many 
of  the  items  of  equipment  made.  That's  one 
of  the  reasons  there  is  a  good  deal  of  im- 
ported  mining  equipment  used  here. 

There  are  some  fields,  trucks  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
Canadian  production  or  Canadian  assembly 
of  partially  Canadian  and  partially  imported 
components. 

The  federal  government,  both  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources,  and  Industry,  Trade 
and  Commerce  have  been  looking  at  this. 
We'll  have  some  input,  as  has  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism.  There  are  some 
fields  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
Canadian  production;  in  others  it  is  unlikely. 
One  comes  to  mind— the  big  shovels  used  at 
Syncrude;  I  can't  remember  the  figure  at  the 
moment  but  they  are  very  expensive.  I  think 
there  are  two  of  them  and  they  cost  several 
millions  of  dollars.  In  that  kind  of  thing- 
there  are  perhaps  only  one  or  two  others  in 
the  country— there  are  many  dollars  involved, 
but  there  just  isn't  the  market  in  Canada,  or 
perhaps  even  Canada  and  the  US,  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  get  into  production. 

[5:15] 

Mr.  Haggerty:  During  our  discussions  on 
the  Inco  and  Falconbridge  layoffs  some  of 
the  witnesses  who  gave  testimony  thought 
that  more  Ontario  mines  could  be  buying 
Canadian  mining  equipment.  That  technology 
is  there.  I'm  just  suggesting  that  you  should 
be  giving  a  better  write-off  if  the  equipment 
is  bought  in  Canada  or  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario,  for  the  depreciation  allowance. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Auld 
moves  that  clause  (c)  of  subsection  1  of 
section  3(a)  of  the  act,  as  set  out  in  section 
3  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  inserting  after 
"council"  in  the  third  line,  "subsequent  to  the 
31st  day  of  December  1977  and." 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  purpose  of  that  is  to 
be  precise  in  what  contract  is  being  excluded. 
I  understand  that  Hydro  had  an  old  contract 
in  1966,  with  either  Denison  or  Rio  Algom, 
and  that  contract  is  excluded  from  the  effect 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  one  comment  on  the 
entire  clause-by-clause  debate,  and  I  might  as 
well  make  it  at  this  time,  in  the  interest  of 
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time  and  in  the  interest  of  getting  Bill  70  on 
the  decks  at  least  this  afternoon.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  this  amendment  and  the  entire 
section  3  excludes  the  uranium  contracts 
signed  by  Ontario  Hydro.  I  suspect  the  reason 
for  that  lucrativeness  of  those  contracts  to  the 
mines  in  Elliot  Lake,  to  Rio  Algom  and  to 
Denison,  embarrasses  even  the  government. 

The  government  couldn't  give  two  give- 
aways to  these  two  companies  by  giving  the 
giveaways  included  in  this  bill  and  the  give- 
away in  signing  the  contract  that  they  have. 
I  would  just  like  to  make  that  one  comment 
that  this  section  allows  the  government  to 
make  only  one  giveaway,  which  was  a  bad 
contract  that  they  approved  with  Hydro  and 
the  uranium  mines  because  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  for  the  people  of  Ontario  to  buy 
both  those  mines  to  supply  the  uranium  to 
Ontario  Hydro. 

While  I'm  on  my  feet  I  just  want  to  make 
the  point  that  it  is  interesting  that  the  Liberal 
spokesmen  on  this  bill  are  even  farther  to  the 
right  than  the  government  in  terms  of  the  tax 
breaks  they  would  like  to  give  to  the  mining 
corporations. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  honourable  member 
who  just  spoke,  obviously  wasn't  here  yester- 
day to  hear  his  party's  critic  speak. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  missed  the  point  again. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  NDP  has  never  been 
noted  for  its  knowledge  of  how  the  economy 
works  or  how  investment  works,  so  it's  not 
worth  replying  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  like  to  take  one 
minute  to  say  that  contrary  to  what  the 
honourable  member  said  about  giveaways, 
what  we  are  doing  is  avoiding  duplication. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Avoiding  duplication  of  give- 
aways. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Auld 
moves  that  section  7(a)  of  the  act,  as  set  out 
in  section  5  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  other  subject  of  tax"  in  the  third 
line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It's  an  administrative  action 
and  it  requires  the  mine  to  file  a  return  so 
that  the  assessment  can  be  made  properly. 
If  it  didn't  make  a  profit  at  the  end  of 
processing  et  cetera  it  would  otherwise  not 
have  to  file  a  return. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Section  6  agreed  to. 
On  section  7. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Auld 
moves  that  section  7  of  the  bill  be  struck 
out  and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"7.  Section  15  of  the  said  act  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  subsection: 

"(4a)  Every  person  who  wilfully  fails  to 
comply  with  this  act  at  the  time  provided, 

"(a)  by  failing  to  make  a  payment  of  tax 
under  section  2; 

"(b)  by  making  payment  of  tax  under  sec- 
tion 2  that  is  an  unreasonable  estimate  of 
the  tax  payable  by  him  or  is  a  deliberately 
underestimated  amount  of  the  tax  payable  by 
him;  or 

"(c)  by  failing  to  file  a  return  as  required 
by  section  6, 

"is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  amount  of  tax 
payable,  as  shown  in  the  notice  of  assess- 
ment sent  under  section  7,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  tax,  if  any,  paid  under  section  2, 
and  such  additional  amount  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  deemed  to  be  a  tax  payable 
under  this  act." 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  explanation  for  this  is 
that  most  payments  are  made  in  advance 
of  filing  a  complete  return.  This  is  to  ensure 
that  payments  are  made  as  required,  which 
is  annually.  It  gives  the  power  to  get  the  full 
information  from  the  mine.  In  other  words, 
it  should  prevent  people  from  sending,  say 
10  per  cent  of  the  actual  amount  payable 
and  then  arguing  for  a  year  or  two  and 
avoiding  making  proper  payments  within  the 
time  that  is  allotted. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yesterday  we  went  over 
how  complicated  this  act  is.  We  also  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  mine  assessor  is 
four  or  five  years  behind  in  sending  out  the 
tax  assessment  bills  to  the  various  mining 
companies.  We  didn't  get  a  commitment  from 
the  minister  that  he  would  be  moving  to 
simplify  these  rules  and  regulations  in  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  mining  tax  in  the  province. 
He  didn't  address  himself  to  that  at  all. 

I  just  wonder  about  the  methodology  of 
all  of  this.  Perhaps  he  could  explain  it.  Does 
the  tax  assessor  send  out  his  best  guess  as 
to  what  they  owe  and  then  they're  supposed 
to  remit  that  amount.  Then,  five  years  later, 
he'll  say,  "Here's  your  actual  tax  bill;"  and  if 
they're  not  within  the  limits  as  expressed  in 
the  amendment  they're  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
10  per  cent. 

(Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  assessor  can't  send 
out  the  final  assessment  until  he  has  received 
a  return.  What  this  does  is  provide  a  penalty 
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if  when  they  send  their  final  return,  they  have 
only  sent  a  very  small  portion  of  the  tax 
which  obviously  should  be  payable.  I  agree 
that  it  does  seem  to  be  a  complicated  system 
but  it's  really  not  that  complicated  to  those 
who  deal  with  it.  What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  here— and  I  hope  with  success— is  to  plug 
some  of  the  loopholes  so  that  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  going  on  back  and 
forth,  and  which  have  delayed  final  assess- 
ment, will  now  be  resolved  and  some  of  these 
somewhat  obscure  points  will  be  clarified. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  7,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  8  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Here's  the  biggie. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Auld 
moves  that  section  9(2)  of  the  bill  be  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "9th"  in  the  second  line 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10th." 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  is  an  explanation. 
The  budget  was  on  April  9,  but  the  tax 
started  at  midnight,  which  was  the  10th. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  mention  that, 
much  as  I  regret  it,  this  commemorates  my 
birthday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  9,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  29,  as  amended,  reported. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  70,  The  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  1978. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  like  to  move 
amendments,  but  would  it  be  in  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  me  to  make  some  opening 
remarks? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  In  a  few  moments,  we 
will  be  commencing  clause-by-clause  debate 
on  Bill  70.  I  sincerely  hope  we  are  close 
to  the  final  stages  of  what  may  be  called  a 
legislative  odyssey  begun  some  15  months 
ago  by  my  predecessor,  Miss  Stephenson,  to 
whom  much  credit  must  be  given  for  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  the  delays. 

Mr.  Martel:  Should  never  have  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Without  her  commitment 
and  without  her  determination,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  there  would  not  be  any  Bill 
70. 

Credit,  I  think,  must  also  be  given  to  Dr. 
James   Ham,   whose  royal  commission  report 


on  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  mines 
served  as  the  inspiration  for  the  main  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation:  First,  the  consolida- 
tion and  reconciliation  within  one  bill  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  four  major  statutes 
which  until  now  have  constituted  the  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  laws  of  Ontario; 
second,  the  creation  in  one  ministry  of  an 
agency  or  division  solely  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  programs;  thirdly, 
the  promotion  of  the  joint  responsibility  con- 
cept, the  notion  that  while  there  must  be  a 
capacity  in  government  to  regulate,  and  in 
appropriate  cases  to  enforce  compliance, 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  promo- 
tion of  participation  and  voluntary  compliance, 
by  both  labour  and  management  in  accord- 
ance with  program  strategies  which  they 
themselves  develop  and  manage. 

As  Dr.  Ham  pointed  out,  the  responsibility 
system  can  only  work  when  employees  parti- 
cipate and  when  they  are  given  responsibility. 
I  believe  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
addresses  this  central  problem  in  a  number 
of  ways  which  will  be  elaborated  during  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

It  would  be  less  than  candid  for  me  to 
pretend  the  end  product  which  I  shall  shortly 
place  before  this  Legislature  has  been  ar- 
rived at  easily.  There  is  unlikely  to  be  una- 
nimity about  the  delicate  balance  we  have 
attempted  to  achieve  between  the  regula- 
tory, coercive,  punitive  aspects  on  the  one 
hand— what  academics  refer  to  as  the  "com- 
mand and  control  approach"— and  on  the  other 
hand  those  aspects  which  encourage,  promote 
and  exhort  self-designed  voluntary  reform 
and  improvement. 

I  should  be  surprised  but  not  disappointed 
if  there  was  to  be  total  agreement  as  to  the 
scope  of  coverage,  but  I  believe  the  amend- 
ments I  propose  to  move  on  this  issue  are 
fully  justified.  I  suspect,  as  well,  that  some 
will  not  agree  on  every  aspect  of  our  ap- 
proach to  mandatory  health  and  safety  com- 
mittees, and  the  way  in  which  we  have  dealt 
with  the  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  the 
right  to  refuse  to  perform  unsafe  work.  This 
is  a  right,  I  might  say,  which  has  existed  at 
common  law  for  years  and  in  varying  forms 
in  the  legislation  which  is  now  to  be  con- 
solidated in  Bill  70.  However,  I  will  be 
contending  during  the  debate  that  the  codi- 
fication which  the  government  proposes  in 
this  connection  is  consistent,  is  sensible  and 
is  workable.  Most  important,  I  think  it  pro- 
vides the  appropriate  procedural  mechanisms 
for  those  cases  where  there  are  disputes  as 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right. 
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These  then  are  several  of  the  areas  in 
which  I  suspect  there  will  be  meaningful 
debate,  although  I  hope  I  might  be  permit- 
ted to  express  the  hope  the  debate  will  not 
be  unnecessarily  prolonged. 

In  general  then,  I  believe  the  bill  which 
I  will  ask  members  to  support  expresses  a 
broad-based  community  consensus  on  what 
is  needed  at  this  time  to  encourage  and 
promote  healthier  and  safer  work  places  in 
Ontario. 

[5:30] 

If  I  might  be  permitted  one  other  comment 
by  way  of  introduction,  we  in  Ontario  had 
the  benefit  of  watching  the  development  of 
health  and  safety  legislation  in  the  United 
States  since  1970.  As  we  move  towards  the 
final  enactment  of  our  legislation,  I  think  we 
can  benefit  from  certain  aspects  of  the  United 
States  experience.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  act  establishing  occupational  health 
and  safety— some  of  it  positive,  some  of  it 
negative.  From  these  writings  and  from  these 
analyses,  certain  key  questions  emerge.  For 
example:  How  valid  is  their  basic  assumption 
that  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
control  of  easily  identifiable  and  preventable 
hazards?  Can  those  hazards  be  detected  by 
relatively  cursory  and  intermittent  inspec- 
tions? What  is  the  correct  budgetary  balance 
between  funds  allocated  to  compliance  and 
enforcement  activities  as  opposed  to  research, 
identification  and  remedial  programs? 

I  believe  that  most  jurisdictions  have  tended 
to  underestimate  and  underfund  research  and 
identification  issues  as  well  as  the  need  to 
disseminate  information  essential  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  more  subtle  and  uncertain 
health  hazards,  particularly  those  involving 
long-term  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals  and 
irritants. 

That  concern  is,  I  hope,  reflected  in  the 
importance  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Occupational  Safety, 
which  is  given  statutory  recognition  in  Bill  70, 
as  well  as  the  occupational  health  branch  and 
the  special  studies  and  services  branch  within 
the  ministry. 

When  I  read  that  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration's  budget  goes  towards  compli- 
ance and  enforcement,  I  frankly  worry  about 
the  thrust  of  that  particular  program.  It  is 
that  sort  of  imbalance  which  I  think  we  must 
attempt  to  avoid  as  we  move  towards  the 
joint  responsibility  approach  enunciated  by 
Professor  Ham  and  endorsed  by  my  pre- 
decesssor. 

When  the  dust  of  the  debate  has  settled, 
I  hope  we  can  all  agree  that  we  have  made 


a  very  good  beginning  and  that  we  can  move 
ahead  to  solve  the  urgent  and  difficult  prob- 
lems before  us. 

On  section  1 : 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Does  the  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  wish  to  speak  to  the 
section  or  to  make  a  general  statement? 

Mr.  Bonn  sail:  I  won't  make  a  general  state- 
ment at  this  time.  I  suppose  it  is  a  query. 
I  assume  the  minister  is  moving  his  amend- 
ments to  each  section,  one  by  one;  or,  in  the 
case  of  section  1,  where  there  are  several 
amendments,  at  least  all  those  under  section  1. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  bill  we  are 
working  on  is  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the 
resources  development  committee;  the  minis- 
ter has  given  notice  of  a  series  of  amend- 
ments, and  they  will  be  taken  one  at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Shall  I  move  the  amend- 
ments now,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  One  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order:  Are  you  going  to  proceed  with  the  bill 
section  by  section,  starting  with  section  1? 
I  haven't  looked  at  the  minister's  amendments; 
so  I  don't  know  rf  his  amendment  deals  with 
section  1.  I  just  want  to  know  if  it  is  going  to 
go  through  point  by  point. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We  will  deal  with 
the  bill  section  by  section,  starting  with  sec- 
tion 1,  the  definition  section.  The  minister  has 
given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  amend  a 
number  of  sections;  I  will  take  it  as  one 
amendment  unless  there  is  an  objection,  in 
which  case  I  will  take  them  one  at  a  time  on 
section  1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that  paragraph  2 
of  section  1  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

"  'competent  person'  means   a  person  who 

"(i)  is  qualified  because  of  his  knowledge, 
training  and  experience  to  organize  the  work 
and  its  performance, 

"(ii)  is  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  regulations  that  apply  to  the  work, 
and 

"(iii)  has  knowledge  of  any  potential  or 
actual  danger  to  health  and  safety  in  the 
work  place." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  amendment  suggested  by  legislative 
counsel  to  tidy  up  some  language  in  the 
section. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Would  the  minister 
like  to  proceed  with  all  the  amendments  to 
section  1?  Is  there  any  objection  to  doing 
section  1  as  one  amendment? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  not  quite  sure  how 
you  want  to  do  it.  Do  you  want  to  go  through 
each  paragraph? 

Mr.  Martei:  I  think  it  would  probably  go 
faster  if  we  went  right  down  the  paragraphs 
and  dealt  with  them.  Otherwise,  it  is  going  to 
become  rather  confusing. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  You  moved  that  one 
amendment,  Mr.  Minister.  Any  'further  dis- 
cussion on  that  amendment?  Shall  the  amend- 
ment carry?  Carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you 
then  want  to  move  to  paragraph  3,  to  which 
I  have  no  amendments? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  No,  Mr.  Minister, 
you  have  moved  the  first  part  of  your  amend- 
ment to  section  1.  I  gather  you  have  three 
different  amendments  to  section  1,  the  defini- 
tion section. 

Mr.  Martei:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get 
too  far  let's  try  and  clarify  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  If  we  have  gone  through  section 
1,  I  am  not  sure  what  the  next  item  is  on 
which  there  is  an  amendment,  but  would  you 
call  the  items  in  between.  I  think  that  is 
the  best  way. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  honourable  members  that  I  have  notice 
from  the  honourable  minister  that  there  are 
three  separate  amendments  to  section  1.  He 
has  put  the  first  one  only.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  wishes  to  put  the  next  amendment 
to  section  1.  Would  you  read  the  next  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Whatever  is  most  con- 
venient and  most  logical. 

Mr.  Martei:  I  think  we  should  just  go 
through  it  clause  by  clause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  House  leader  of  the 
NDP  has  suggested  that  we  take  each  sub- 
section as  it  presents. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  that  is  probably 
a  reasonable  way  to  handle  it,  then  I  can 
propose  amendments  as  we  get  to  that  sub- 
section. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Do  we  want  to 
deal  with  each  paragraph  of  section  1  as  we 
go?  All  right.  We  have  dealt  with  paragraph 
2;  shall  paragraphs  3  through  12  carry? 

Carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that  paragraph  13 
of  section  1  be  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "factory"  in  the  second  line  the 
word  "arena." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  reason  for  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  definition  of  industrial  estab- 
lishment here  is  amended  to  add  the  word 


"arena"  because  under  the  Industrial  Safety 
Act,  1971,  an  arena  was  included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  a  shop.  At  the  time  Bill  70  was 
introduced  it  was  believed  that  the  building 
code  would  cover  existing  arenas  in  the  prov- 
ince under  regulations  being  worked  out.  It 
now  appears  that  this  will  not  be  accom- 
plished for  some  considerable  time.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  fill  the  gap  that 
will  exist  until  the  regulations  under  the 
building  code  are  effective. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  have 
been  a  little  slow,  I  had  a  question  the  min- 
ister might  be  able  to  answer  for  me.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  comes  here  or  whether  it 
really  would  have  come  under  paragraph  10 
of  section  1. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the 
honourable  member,  can  we  deal  first  with 
this  amendment  and  then  I  will  take  your 
question. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Is  it  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Yes,  it  is  on  the  amend- 
ment, although  I  am  not  sure  it  is  in  the 
proper  place.  What  I  am  really  concerned 
with  is  how  you  define  the  meat-cutting 
operation,  for  example,  in  a  Dominion  store? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
inquired  specifically  of  legal  counsel  about 
that.  It  was  indicated  to  me  that  the  meat- 
cutting  portion  of  a  Dominion  store  would 
be  a  factory. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Very  briefly  on  the  same 
line,  dealing  with  the  definition  of  industrial 
establishment,  that  same  sort  of  question,  do 
the  unloading  bays  and  the  warehouse  por- 
tion of  any  establishment,  such  as  a  Dominion 
store,  any  retail  outlet,  fall  under  the  defini- 
tion of  industrial  establishment  in  paragraph 
13,  the  amendment  we  are  on;  or  does  it  fall 
under  factory  in  paragraph  10? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again, 
I  asked  our  counsel  what  his  view  was  on  that 
and  it  was  his  view  that  the  loading  bay 
would  be  considered  a  factory  area. 

Mr.   Bounsall:    And   a  warehouse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  And  a  warehouse,  as  well. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  the  amend- 
ment carry?  Carried. 

Paragraphs  14  to  27,  inclusive,  are  carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that  paragraph  28 
be  struck  out  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor:  "  'Work  place'  means  any  land, 
premises,  location  or  thing  at,  upon,  in  or 
near  which  a  worker  works." 
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Mr.  Bounsall:  Just  a  very  brief  comment: 
In  comparing  this  definition  of  work  place  as 
proposed  by  the  minister  to  the  one  that 
came  out  of  committee,  it  strikes  me  that 
work  place  as  more  generally  defined  by  the 
minister's  amendment  does  in  fact  cover 
everything,  and  perhaps  even  more  widely 
than  did  the  rather  more  detailed  establish- 
ment by  establishment  definition,  including 
things  like  vehicles  and  aircraft  that  were 
included  in  the  wording  under  paragraph  28 
in  the  old  bill  before  us.  I  would  just  ask 
the  minister,  was  it  intended  to  include 
everything  that  was  under  the  old  28  in  its 
more  general  wording  and,  in  fact,  anything 
that  might  have  been  left  out  under  the 
old  28? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  We  felt  that  in  being 
so  specific,  as  we  had  been  in  the  old  defini- 
tion, we  might  well  overlook  some  site  or 
some  area,  and  thus  the  more  general  lan- 
guage was  substituted  for  the  specific.  For 
instance,  I  think  the  word  "location"  has  such 
a  broad  definition  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
imagine  it  doesn't  encompass  everything  that 
was  included  in  the  old  definition. 

I  might  refer  the  member  to  section  8(14), 
which  would  allow  a  minister  to  resolve  any 
dispute  about  what  a  work  place  was  in 
terms  of  mandatory  committees,  so  it  is  clear 
we  are  endeavouring  to  cover  everything 
there  plus  any  other  possibilities  that  may 
arise. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  speak  on  section 
28  as  it  relates  to  "work  place  includes  any 
site,  location,  space  or  water."  I  suppose,  as  I 
look  at  that,  that  means  perhaps  you  are 
looking  at  the  nuclear  plants  in  Ontario  and 
the  water  there  that  would  be  covered  under 
that.  But  what  happens  when  you  come  to  a 
vessel?  I  am  talking  about  a  steamship  or  a 
motor  vessel.  I  don't  see  that  mentioned  here, 
and  this  relates  to  where  you  have  persons 
employed  in  an  industry  that  does  marine 
repair  work. 

They  could  be  out  in  Lake  Superior  or 
some  place  like  that,  but  it  doesn't  say  "ves- 
sels" in  here.  It  almost  covers  everything 
and  I  was  just  wondering,  should  it  be  that 
steamship  vessels  or  motor  vessels  should  be 
included  tin  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  ask  counsel  for 
a  thorough  briefing  on  that  in  a  few  moments, 
but  I  would  think  offhand  it  is  covered. 

I  am  sorry,  I  am  advised  by  counsel  that 
steamships  out  on  the  water  are  under  fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  While  they  are  in  dock  is 
a  different  matter,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  reason  I  raised  that 
question  is  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  con- 


flict of  interest  in  this  particular  area  here.  I 
have  worked  in  the  trade  and  this  is  why  I 
am  interested  in  it.  You  could  be  under  the 
Employment  Standards  Act  for  the  province 
of  Ontario,  you  could  be  licensed  as  a  quali- 
fied millwright  or  technician  or  a  welder,  but 
then  you  tell  me  that  if  they  get  on  a  vessel 
it  comes  under  federal  jurisdiction.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  overlapping  of  jurisdiction 
here  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  should  be 
clarified  in  one  particular  area. 

I  know  the  federal  government  has  moved 
in  the  area  of  an  occupational  health  act 
too  and  it  may  exclude  that,  I  don't  know, 
but  it  should  be  included  under  the  pro- 
visions here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  With  all  due  respect,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  redebate  the  rationale 
for  the  British  North  America  Act  and  the 
division  of  powers,  but  I  am  afraid  the  act 
does  exist  and  that  power  over  waterways 
does  fall  into  the  federal  domain.  There  is 
health  and  safety  legislation  in  the  federal 
government  legislative  document.  So  I  can 
do  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Aircraft  is  mentioned  too, 
which  comes  under  federal  jurisdiction.  As 
my  colleague  said,  aircraft  is  mentioned  there 
and  here  you  again  have  the  overlapping  of 
jurisdiction.  If  you  have  included  aircraft, 
why  not  have  steamship  vessels? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  sure  the  member 
well  knows,  there  are  several  areas  where 
there  is  constitutional  controversy,  let  alone 
airports  and  the  waterways,  but  it  neverthe- 
less remains  a  fact  it  will  be  unconstitutional 
for  this  Legislature  to  pass  legislation  purport- 
ing to  deal  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the 
minister  a  question  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  member  for  Erie. 
I  would  assume,  however,  that  if  a  ship  were 
in  drydock  for  repair,  where  extensive  re- 
pairs take  place,  the  workers  on  the  vessel  in 
drydock  would,  in  fact,  be  covered  by  the 
act. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  doesn't  even  have  to  be  in 
drydock;  just  laid  up. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Before  the  minister  replies, 
maybe  we  can  get  a  reply  on  this  whole 
area,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  same  thing  strikes 
me  with  respect  to  aircraft.  When  they  are 
in  the  air,  are  they  covered  by  this  act,  and 
if  not,  are  they  covered  when  they  are  on  the 
ground  and  undergoing  any  repairs  on  the 
ground? 

[5:45] 

It's  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  trains. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  where  we  are  in  this.  Are 
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the  workers  covered  or  not  covered  when  the 
trains  are  in  motion?  Again,  there's  a  federal 
jurisdiction  in  that  transportation  area.  Are 
the  workers  on  a  train  in  a  repair  shop— the 
round-house,  the  repair  shop  area,  covered 
while  they  are  working?  Perhaps  we  could  get 
that  whole  transportation  area  cleared  up.  In 
motion  they  are  not  covered,  but  in  any  sort 
of  stationary  location  are  the  workers  covered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be 
interesting  for  me  to  try  and  resolve  where 
the  constitutional  issues  fall  and  where  each 
worker  is  affected.  Now  I  will  endeavour  to 
have  counsel  provide  me  with  that  informa- 
tion but  at  the  moment  that's  all  I  can  supply. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  let's  get  past 
this  particular  section  and  let  the  minister 
have  ample  time  to  bring  in  some  further 
information  on  the  questions  raised  by  the 
member. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Minister,  I  am  assum- 
ing that  the  wording  now  does  cover  the 
situation,  but  I  just  wanted  to  be  specific 
because  in  at  least  the  last  two  debates  on 
this  particular  section,  the  issue  of  the  brewery 
workers  was  raised.  It  concerned  the  prob- 
lems and  their  accident  rate  when  they  were 
on  delivery.  Previously  they  were  covered 
only  ,in  the  warehouse  or  in  the  actual  work 
place  where  they  were  employed.  I  presume 
now  they  are  covered  when  they  are  out 
delivering  to  a  club  or  hotel,  whether  it  be 
barrels  or  cases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  ad- 
vised, when  I  made  inquiries  about  this 
during  my  review  of  the  act,  that  it  would 
now  cover  those  people. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Adding  to  what  the  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  mentioned  about  the 
expansion  on  this  definition,  we  are  quite 
pleased  with  the  way  it  reads.  As  was  men- 
tioned there  was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion 
when  the  bill  went  to  committee.  I  think  this 
has  given  us  the  coverage  we  were  looking 
for. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  is  one  other  area  about 
which  I  wish  to  be  assured.  I  think  it  was 
covered,  at  least  in  committee  it  was  clear 
that  it  was  covered  under  paragraph  28  as 
it  came  forward  from  the  committee.  It's  a 
question  and  a  problem  in  the  same  area  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East  raised.  It  concerns 
the  plant  guards  at  a  given  industrial  loca- 
tion who  are  ordered  out  from  time  to  time 
to  direct  traffic  on  the  street.  Under  the  old 
Bill  139,  they  were  not  covered  while  they 
were  on  the  street.  If  I  recall,  I  think  the 
definition  of  "work  place"  under  the  present 
act  would  cover  those  workers,  if  they  were 


ordered  into  the  street  by  the  company  to 
direct  traffic.  I  just  want  to  be  assured  that 
the  proposed  new  definition  when  it  says 
"any,  land,  premises,  location  near  which  a 
worker  works"  covers  that  plant  security  work- 
er who,  from  time  to  time  or  occasionally,  is 
ordered  out  into  the  street  to  direct  traffic. 
Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  that  gentleman,  once  referred  to 
euphemistically  by  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West  as  the  "Cheshire  cat,"  that  they 
would  be  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
the  amendment  to  paragraph  28?  Shall  the 
amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
paragraph  29  of  section  1  be  struck  out  and 
the   following   substituted   therefor: 

"Worker  means  a  person  who  performs 
wofk  or  supply  of  services  for  monetary 
compensation,  but  this  does  not  include, 

"(1)  an  inmate  of  a  correctional  institute 
or  like  institution  or  facility  who  participates 
inside  the  institution  or  facility  in  a  work 
project  or  rehabilitation  program. 

"(2)  a  patient  who  participates  in  a  work 
or  rehabilitation  program  at  a  psychiatric 
institution,  mental  health  or  retardation  cen- 
tre or  a  home,  or  rehabilitation  facility." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  by 
way  of  explanation:  In  the  case  of  inmates  it 
was  felt  by  staff,  and  I  concur,  that  these 
people  are  wards  of  the  state.  As  such  there 
is  already  a  duty  imposed  on  those  who  have 
such  inmates  in  their  custody,  and  I  remind 
you  in  custody  for  criminal  offences  against 
society,  to  look  after  their  wellbeing. 

If  I  could  refer  to  some  of  the  legal  thought 
in  that  area,  I  am  advised  in  the  case  of 
Timm  v.  R.,  [1965]  1  Ex.C.R.  174  that  "the 
duty  owed  by  prison  authorities  is  to  take 
reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of  prisoners; 
as,  for  example,  if  a  guard  orders  a  prisoner 
to  perform  an  act  involving  danger  or  a  risk 
of  injury  to  a  prisoner,  there  is  liability."  And 
I  refer  to  12,  Can.  Abr.  (2nd)  473,  to  sub- 
stantiate that.  There  is  similar  case  law  sup- 
porting that  principle. 

This  duty  to  take  reasonable  care  for  the 
safety  of  prisoners  extends  not  only  to  the 
acts  or  work  they  are  directed  to  do,  but 
also  to  the  safety  of  the  premises,  the  equips 
ment  they  are  directed  to  use,  and  so  forth. 

An  inmate  who  has  a  grievance  can  com- 
plain to  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices,  and  then  to  the  director  of  inmate  in- 
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quiry  and  appeal.  There  is,  of  course,  fol- 
lowing the  exhaustion  of  these  steps,  the 
Ombudsman. 

In  the  case  of  the  psychiatric  and  other 
patients,  such  facilities  are  regulated  under 
a  great  variety  of  legislation  at  present.  For 
example,  the  Developmental  Services  Act, 
1974.  Under  this  act  broad  regulatory  pow- 
ers are  given  with  respect  to  the  equipment 
and  facilities  of  such  an  institution.  Those 
persons  who  are  not  patients  within  the  in- 
stitution—and I  stress  this— are  not  patients 
within  the  institution,  but  who  are  living  in 
society  and  who  work  in  sheltered  work- 
shops are  not  within  this  exclusion. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  deal  with  the 
amendment,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  "an 
inmate  of  a  correctional  institution,  or  like 
institution  or  facility  who  participates  inside 
the  institution  or  facility  in  a  work  project 
or  rehabilitation  program." 

This  could  be  in  in  conflict  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services,  who  now  has 
a  program  of  going  out  in  the  communities 
to  use  these  persons  who  have  been  incar- 
cerated in  community  work  projects.  It  could 
cause  you  some  difficulties  in  this  particular 
area.  They  are  going  out  providing  a  service 
and  if  there  is  an  injury,  because  there  could 
be  an  injury  involved,  they  should  be  cov- 
ered under  that.  If  not,  then  I  think  you  are 
going  to  have  to  make  some  provisions  that 
when  they  go  out  and  work  in  the  community 
they  are  covered  under  this  bill. 

The  other  area  on  clause  (b),  relating  to 
the  psychiatric  hospital,  institution,  or  mental 
hospital,  I  think  we  can  pretty  well  agree 
with  that.  I  think  it  is  good  psychology  here 
that  some  of  these  persons  need  this  type  of 
work  involvement.  But  in  the  first  one,  I 
would  bring  to  your  attention  that  you  may 
have  problems  in  this  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  There  are  several  situations 
in  areas  such  as  the  one  you  have  raised 
that  might  confront  the  minister.  For  instance, 
in  Guelph  I  understand  there  is  an  abattoir 
on  the  premises.  But  that  abattoir  is  by 
contractual  agreement  considered  to  be  quite 
separate  from  the  prison  grounds  and  the 
workers  in  such  a  facility,  because  it  is 
more  or  less  a  voluntary  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, would  be  covered. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  inmates  who  are 
out  on  the  sort  of  projects  the  previous  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services  had  in  mind, 
are  still  considered  to  be  part  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  Correctional  Services  officers 
have  simply  extended  their  control  out  into 
another  area,  and  they  would  not  be  covered. 


Mr.  Bonn  sail:  I  have  an  amendment  in  this 
area  that  would  cover  those  workers  and 
reverse  the  intent  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  moves  that 
the  amendment  proposed  to  paragraph  29 
of  section  1  be  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "but  does  not  include"  in  the  third 
line  and  substituting  therefor  "and  includes." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This  reverses  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  so  that  inmates  of  correctional 
institutions  who  receive  monetary  compensa- 
tion, and  those  patients  in  a  rehabilitation 
work  program  from  any  of  your  institutions- 
mental  health,  retardation  or  psychiatric  in- 
stitutions—when they  are  performing  in  those 
sheltered  work  places  and  who  receive 
monetary  compensation,  which  they  usually 
do,  should  have  all  of  the  safety  and  health 
protection  of  this  act. 

It  was  informative  of  the  minister  to  clear 
up  the  point  that  in  the  abattoir  in  Guelph, 
which  is  sort  of  considered  separate  from  the 
institution,  those  inmates  working  in  that 
abattoir  would  be  covered.  I  have  some  real 
concerns  about  those  inmates  who,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  former  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services,  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Drea)  would  be  paid  something 
in  addition  to  their  normal  rate  for  being 
out  on  those  work  projects.  So  they  do  come 
under  the  classification  in  this  amendment  of 
monetary  compensation  and  those  workers 
should  be  covered. 

Whatever  regulations  you  have  and  what- 
ever onus  is  put  on  the  guards  to  ensure  those 
workers  work  in  a  safe  environment,  the  nature 
of  the  work  projects  which  the  former  Minister 
of  Correctional  Services  had  in  mind,  and 
which  we  understand  will  be  carried)  forward 
by  the  present  minister,  is  going  to  be  wide- 
spread and  various.  The  guards  who  would  be 
supervising  them  on  those  work  projects— and 
I  assume  there  will  be  no  one  else  but  those 
guards— are  not  necessarily  going  to  be  ex- 
perts in  that  particular  kind  of  work  being 
performed  out  there  by  the  inmates  undler 
their  control  and  therefore  not  particularly 
informed  as  to  the  safest  way  of  doing  that 
work  which  the  inmates  have  been  asked  to 
perform  outside  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

In  fact,  there  may  be  an  inmate  perform- 
ing that  duty  who  has  more  expertise  than 
the  person  supervising  in  terms  of  that 
particular  work,  and  as  a  result  he  may  well 
be  able  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  particu- 
lar work  being  performed  is  not  safe  in  a 
given  aspect  of  it.  Rather  than  having  to  go 
through  the  procedure  which  the  minister 
has  cited  of  complaining  to  the  guard,  through 
whom    the    complaint   finds    its   way   to    the 
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director  of  the  institution  and  finally  finds  its 
way  to  the  Ombudsman,  if  there's  a  problem 
he  should  have  the  right  to  say:  "Look,  the 
way  we  are  doing  this  work  that  we've  been 
assigned,  for  which  we're  being  paid  some 
additional  remuneration,  is  not  safe.  Let's 
have  a  safety  inspector  in  to  have  a  look  at 
it." 

That's  a  much  quicker  procedure,  rather 
than  having  the  complaint  going  up  the  chain, 
as  indicated,  and  finally  ending  up  with  the 
Ombudsman,  in  an  area  in  which  we  do  need 
safety  and  in  which  the  particular  supervisor, 
in  the  form  of  a  guard,  may  not  be  very 
expert. 

The  inmate  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
guard  supervising  him  on  that  work  project 
that  it's  unsafe  may  well  be  dealing  with  a 
supervisor  who  is  not  a  supervisor  as  defined 
under  this  act,  one  who  is  really  knowledge- 
able in  the  health  and  safety  considerations 
of  that  particular  work  endeavour,  and  would 
be  quite  willing,  when  the  matter  is  brought 
to  his  attention,  not  knowing  precisely  how 
to  correct  it,  to  have  a  labour  ministry  official 
brought  in,  not  to  actually  determine  that  it's 
unsafe  so  much  as  to  advise  the  supervisor, 
the  guard,  what  the  safest  way  is  to  perform 
that  particular  work  activity. 

I  think  it's  very  necessary.  I  don't  think  it 
will  happen  very  often,  but  here  again  we 
don't  know  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the 
different  and  various  types  of  work  projects 
that  inmates  will  find  themselves  on  outside 
the  institutional  walls. 

Mr.  Martel:  Especially  under  the  present 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Walker.) 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  cannot  expect  the  guards 
who  would  be  their  supervisors  to  be  experts 
on  the  many  and  various  different  types  of 
programs  they're  likely  to  find  themselves  in. 


I  think  those  inmate  workers  should  have  the 
right,  particularly  if  some  of  them  have  more 
expertise  than  the  guard  supervising  them, 
to  call  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour  inspector  for 
confirmation  that  it  is  unsafe  the  way  they're 
going  about  it,  or  for  the  advice  which  that 
inspector  would  be  able  to  tender,  both  to 
himself  and  the  guard  supervisor,  on  the  best 
way  to  perform  that  job  safely. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  two  bills 
with  amendments  and  progress  on  a  third. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing on  motion: 

Bill  29,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mining  Tax 
Act,  1972. 

Bill  195,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

Mr.  Ruston,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  B.  Newman, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr30,  An  Act 
respecting  the  City  of  Windsor. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

TOWN  OF 
WHITCHURCH-STOUFFVILLE  ACT 

Mr.  Hennessy,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hodgson, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr44,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Corporation  of  the  Town  of 
Whitchurch-S  touffville. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  6:03  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  6075) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

OHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

168.  Mr.  Breaugh:  What  are  the  results 
of  the  random  samples  of  opinion  now 
gathered  by  OHIP  from  its  subscribers?  Will 
the  minister  provide  copies  of  these  results 
or  summaries  of  their  findings?  [Tabled 
December  4,  1978.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Random  samples  were 
conducted  by  the  health  insurance  division 
of  my  ministry  on  service  verification  for  the 
period  of  May  to  July  1978.  I  am  pleased  to 
report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  of  the  38,778  re- 
plies we  have  received  to  date  99.92  per  cent 
of  the  claims  submitted  have  been  verified. 

The  slight  discrepancy  of  .08  per  cent  has 
been  referred  to  the  professional  services 
monitoring  branch  for  follow-up  action  and 
further  investigation. 

As  the  member  requested,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  findings  of  the 
service  verification  report:  74,422  letters  were 
generated;  38,778  replies  were  received  or 
52.11  per  cent. 

Types  of  response:  Satisfactory,  37,750  or 
97.35  per  cent  of  replies;  satisfactory  after 
district  follow-up  997  or  2.57  per  cent  of  re- 
plies; referred  to  PSMB  for  follow-up  action 
31  or  .08  per  cent  of  replies;  returned  by  the 
post  office,  address  unknown  4,066  or  5.46 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  letters  gen- 
erated. 

HOSPITAL  PATIENT  IDENTIFICATION 

169.  Mr.  Breaugh:  How  many  hospitals  in 
Ontario  require  the  use  of  a  social  insurance 
number  for  patient  identification?  What  is  the 
Ministry  of  Health's  official  policy  for  this 
practice?  [Tabled  December  4,  1978.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  medical  records 
consultant  at  the  Ontario  Hospital  Association 
has  advised  that  only  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
uses  the  SIN  number  for  medical  records 
purposes.  Other  hospitals  may  use  part  of  or 
the  complete  SIN  number  for  other  purposes. 
Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  at  Queensway- 
Carleton  where  the  SIN  number  is  used  for 
laboratory  work. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  part  of  the 
member's  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy 
of  my  ministry  requiring  hospitals  to  identify 
patients  by  number  is  clearly  outlined  in  the 
Public  Hospitals  Act,  regulation  729  which 
states. 


"17.  (1)  A  hospital  shall  keep  a  register  of 
patients  containing,  (a)  a  register  number; 
(b)  the  name  of  the  patient;  (c)  the  sex  of  the 
patient;  (d)  the  age  of  the  patient;  (e)  the 
date  of  admission;  (f)  the  name  of  the  admit- 
ting physician;  and  (g)  where  such  is  the  case, 
a  notation  that  the  patient  is  admitted  for  a 
delivery." 

This  regulation  allows  hospitals  to  develop 
their  own  numbering  system  and  does  not 
require  the  use  of  the  social  insurance  number 
for  patient  identification. 

MINING  COMMUNITIES 

172.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Would  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  inform  the  House  how 
many  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  cabinet 
committee  on  the  economic  future  of  mining 
communities?  What  recommendations  have 
been  made  to  cabinet  in  regard  to  cabinet 
committee  on  the  economic  future  of  mining 
communities?   [Tabled   December  4,    1978.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  cabinet  committee  on 
the  economic  future  of  mining  communities 
was  established  at  the  time  of  the  Inco  and 
Falconbridge  layoffs  early  this  year,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  my  predecessor.  The 
committee  held  meetings  with  representatives 
of  the  Sudbury  regional  council,  the  Sudbury 
city  council,  representatives  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  of  the  Sudbury 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  community 
spokesmen;  and  in  supporting  the  Sudbury 
2001  conference  and  its  follow-up  activities. 

The  committee's  recommendations  to 
cabinet  resulted  in  several  major  initiatives 
for  the  Sudbury  area,  including  approval  of 
the  $14  million  provincial  government  con- 
solidated building  which  is  already  under 
construction  and  scheduled  for  completion 
by  June  1980. 

The  government  also  increased  its  support 
for  youth  employment  in  the  Sudbury  area 
this  past  summer,  including  a  grant  of 
$55,000  to  assist  in  land  restoration.  The 
government  also  has  agreed  to  provide  the 
region  of  Sudbury  with  $320,000  to  help 
identify  imports  into  the  region  which  could 
be  provided  locally,  as  well  as  to  identify 
opportunities  for  agricultural  diversification. 
In  recognition  of  the  substantial  commitment 
from  all  sectors  of  the  Sudbury  community, 
the  province  has  also  committed  $500,000 
over  three  years  to  Sudbury  2001  for  ad- 
ditional efforts  to  diversify  the  Sudbury 
economy. 
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The  committee,  along  with  CCRD,  has 
also  been  monitoring  the  Atikokan  situation, 
and  a  number  of  government  actions  have 
already  been  taken  to  assist  the  community  in 
its  efforts  to  attract  new  enterprises.  In  ad- 
dition to  Ontario  Hydro's  decision  to  locate 
a  power  plant  at  Marmion  Lake,  the  province 
is  providing  up  to  $75,000  annually  for  five 
years  for  an  industrial  development  commis- 
sion. A  wood  supply  inventory  and  a  geo- 
logical survey  for  the  surrounding  area  is  in 
progress    and    assistance    is    being    provided 


for  an  engineering  study  of  an  industrial 
park  and  mall.  Several  other  initiatives  have 
also  commenced  including  the  initial  stages 
of  the  Bending  Lake  Road. 

Since  many  of  the  same  members  sit  on 
the  committee  and  CCRD,  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  merge  the  agendas  of  the  two 
committees.  Since  CCRD  meets  on  a  weekly 
basis,  other  issues  such  as  Elliot  Lake  can  be 
dealt  with  as  they  arise  on  a  continuing 
basis. 


■ 


.- 
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The  House  met  at  9  a.m. 

Prayers. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 

AND  SAFETY  ACT 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  consideration 
of  Bill  70,  The  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  1978. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
main  concern  or  thrust  of  our  amendment 
was  pointed  out  by  my  colleague,  but  I  too 
want  to  underline  my  concern.  I  would  like 
to  be  told  by  the  minister  If  indeed  it  does, 
but  I  don't  see  that  section  necessarily  cover- 
ing an  operation  such  as  the  people  who  have 
been  incarcerated  and  are  working  in  the 
meat  plant  or  the  abattoir  at  Guelph.  I  under- 
stand there  are  one  or  two  others;  I  think 
there  is  a  blanket  factory,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, in  connection  with  one  of  our  penal 
institutions  as  well. 

If  I  read  all  correctly  some  of  the  noises 
from  the  new  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  (Mr.  Walker),  we  are  likely  to  have 
all  kinds  of  people  conscripted  into  services 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  potentially  a 
proliferation  of  such  operations  or  such  in- 
dustrial undertakings.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  don't  necessarily  disagree  with  that, 
but  I  see  that  as  a  distinct  possibility. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  not  going  to  allow  these 
people  to  be  covered  and  carry  the  amend- 
ment we  have  suggested  from  our  party,  then 
I  think  specifically  there  should  be  some 
changes  by  the  minister  that  clearly  indicate 
that  these  people  are  covered.  I'm  just  not 
at  all  sure  from  looking  at  the  language,  it 
may  be  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  but  without 
something  there  giving  a  clear  indication  that 
they  are  covered  I  don't  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  somebody's  plain  good  intentions. 

I  know  what  happens,  in  fact,  when  it 
comes  down  to  an  arbitration  or  a  conciliation 
case,  you  have  got  to  have  something  to  base 
it  on;  and  that's  not  strong  enough  in  that 
particular  clause. 
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Also,  just  because  we  have  an  inmate 
population,  and  if  they  are  going  to  be  or- 
ganized into  productive  industrial  units,  it's 
not  just  a  question  of  the  province  being 
responsible  for  them.  They  have  every  right, 
where  they  are  engaged  in  an  actual  in- 
dustrial installation,  to  have  some  input  or 
some  say  in  terms  of  the  actual  safety  con- 
ditions, and  the  right  to  question  them.  I  can 
really  see  nothing  wrong  whatsoever  in  sug- 
gesting that  these  employees  have  a  com- 
mittee. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  operation  we 
undertake  in  the  penal  institutions,  if  that 
coverage  is  indeed  there,  and  I  can  be  assured 
of  it,  then  that's  one  matter;  but  I'm  not  sure 
of  it,  looking  at  that  particular  clause.  I 
would  sure  as  blazes  like  to  know,  if  we  are 
going  to  run  something  such  as  an  abattoir 
or  a  textile  operation,  or  you  name  it,  that 
those  employees  have  the  right  to  that  kind 
of  protection.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
it's  there  as  it  stands  now.  That,  I  suppose, 
is  the  main  reason  for  the  amendment  we 
have  moved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  must,  first  of  all,  in  my 
prefacing  remarks,  indicate  that  I  reject  com- 
pletely the  amendment  presented  by  the  third 
party.  I  ask  the  member  for  Hamilton  East  to 
accept  the  words  I  have  said,  although  he  has 
indicated  he  doesn't  always  have  confidence 
in  certain  aspects  of  life. 

It  is  my  clear  understanding  that — let's 
take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  abattoir; 
it  is  separate  and  distinct  even  to  the  point 
where  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
has  recognized  the  inmates  as  workers  for 
bargaining  purposes;  it  is  a  separate  bar- 
gaining unit.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  from  the 
information  made  available  to  me  that  in 
situations  such  as  that,  workers  in  that  par- 
ticular type  of  setting  are  covered  by  this  act; 
and  I  ask  members  to  support  the  amendment 
I  have  proposed,  as  worded. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Minister,  just  what  do 
you  envisage  as  a  rehabilitation  program?  It 
says  here,  "but  does  not  include  an  inmate 
of  a  correctional  institute  or  like  institution 
or  facility  who  participates  inside  the  institu- 
tion or  facility  in  a  work  project  or  rehabili- 
tation program."  Can  you  give  me  a  little 
more  clear  definition  of  exactly  what  we're 
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talking  about  and  what  kind  of  undertakings 
we  are  likely  to  see  under  this  particular 
section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  sort  of  things  we  are 
contemplating  are  projects  within  the  in- 
stitution being  carried  out  by  inmates  at 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  that 
institution. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  If  I  may— 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Excuse  me,  if  I  may  in- 
terrupt—that's quite  distinct  from  the  situa- 
tion, for  example,  in  the  abattoir  where  the 
workers  in  that  setting,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  work  place  are  under  the  control  of  the 
individual  who  is  in  charge  of  the  enterprise. 
Admitted— there  will  be  guards  in  the  area, 
but  they  are  for  security  purposes  and  not 
for  purposes  of  work  supervision. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  indicate,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, that  there's  no  doubt  in  your  mind  in 
terms  of  an  operation  such  as  the  abattoir, 
I  suppose  you  could  almost  call  it  an  in- 
dustrial operation  within  the  unit.  What  is 
the  status  of  workers  who  may  not  be  work- 
ing in  a  specific  industrial  operation  but  in 
what  you  call  a  rehabilitation  program? 
I'm  a  little  bit  unsure  exactly  what  you  mean 
by  that.  Is  there  any  chance  you'll  have  a 
group  of  inmates  working  together  on  a 
project  that's  not  necessarily  an  industrial 
project?  What  have  they  got  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  way  of  coverage  if  they're  put  on 
some  particular  program? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
there  are  existing  common  law  rights  pro- 
tecting inmates.  Prison  authorities  in  correc- 
tional institutions  have  certain  custodial  obli- 
gations to  look  after  the  well-being  of  then- 
prisoners.  If  there  are  certain  rehabilitation 
projects,  such  as  a  carpentry  shop  and  so 
forth,  that  don't  constitute  a  separate  in- 
dustrial establishment,  then  they  would  be 
considered,  as  inmates  and  excluded  under 
this  section. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Along  the  thoughts  of  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East,  I  raised  a  matter 
yesterday  with  the  minister  concerning  the 
Correctional  Services  minister's  program  to 
have  inmates  work  in  municipalities  remov- 
ing snow  for  senior  citizens,  et  cetera.  The 
question  is,  are  these  persons  protected  under 
this  act?  Are  they  protected  perhaps  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act?  If  not, 
if  an  injury  occurs,  who  is  responsible,  the 
municipality  or  the  Ministry  of  Correctional 
Services?  I  think  that's  the  point  we  want 
cleared  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  thought  I  had  referred 
to   that   matter  yesterday.    On   specific  work 


projects,  for  example  a  road  project,  convicts 
are  wards  of  the  Correctional  Services  min- 
istry and  as  such  are  subject  to  the  duties 
I  have  outlined  that  are  owed  to  them  by 
common  law  and  under  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. They  are  still  inmates.  As  I  read  to  you 
yesterday  from  legal  references  for  example 
where  a  guard  orders  a  prisoner  to  perform 
an  act  involving  danger  or  risk  of  injury, 
there  is  liability;  the  liability  is  to  the  person 
who  has  that  individual  in  custody. 

Mr.  Worton:  In  regard  to  the  abattoir, 
Mr.  Minister,  I  would  certainly  agree  there 
would  have  to  be  some  positive  legislation 
to  protect  those  prisoners.  On  my  last  visit 
there,  which  was  in  September,  I  think  the 
staff/inmate  ratio  was  about  60/40,  about 
40  inmates  and  about  60  staff.  I  may  be  in 
reverse  there,  but  this  is  important  in  an 
operation  such  as  that,  where  unskilled  peo- 
ple are  going  in  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  equipment.  It's  quite  highly  mechanized 
now;  I  certainly  see  the  need.  As  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  you  have  assured  us 
that  will  be  the  case  under  this  proposed 
legislation. 
[9:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  reaffirm  at  this  time 
that  in  a  situation  such  as  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  abattoir,  inmates  in  the  institu- 
tion are  not  inmates  for  the  purposes  of 
this  exclusion,  they  are  workers.  They  have 
become  part  of  a  collective  bargaining  group 
and  they  would  be  covered  by  this  legislation 
in  that  sort  of  setting. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Let's  presume,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, that  the  member  for  London  South 
(Mr.  Walker)  ends  up  with  us  having  a  series 
of  modified  chain  gangs  around  the  province. 
You  have  15  or  20  workers  out  on  a  roadside 
project,  as  you  yourself  indicated,  and  some 
of  those  people  have  some  expertise.  I  think 
of  two  examples  right  off  the  bat:  Supposing, 
for  example,  they  are  doing  some  tree-cutting 
—some  of  the  dead  elms  along  a  stretch  of 
highway  or  something— and  one  of  them 
knows  the  chainsaw  he  has  is  defective,  that 
the  chain  could  fly  off  or  he  could  himself 
receive  serious  injuries;  or  they  are  on  a 
project  where  they  are  doing  some  spraying 
or  using  some  chemicals  along  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  one  of  them  who  may  have 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry  knows  those 
chemicals  or  that  roadside  spraying  itself 
may  be  dangerous. 

It  is  true  the  guard  is  responsible,  but  if 
that  employee  doesn't  have  the  right  to  say 
at  that  point:  "I  won't  use  this  saw,"  or  "I 
won't  use  these  chemicals,"  and  is  ordered 
to   do    so    by    the    guard,   he    could    have   a 
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serious  injury  long  before  the  responsibility 
finally  comes  back  on  that  guard  because 
he  required  him  to  do  it. 

I  can  see  that  kind  of  expertise  being  there 
in  some  of  the  simple  but  obvious  tasks  that 
might  be  assigned  to  such  a  group  of  work- 
ers, I  just  don't  think  it  is  good  enough  to 
say:  "It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  guard." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't 
recall  if  the  member  was  able  to  take  down 
the  legal  references  that  deal  with  this  very 
issue,  but  if  I  could  refer  him  again:  "The 
duty  owed  by  prison  authorities  is  to  take 
reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of  prisoners." 
The  reference,  if  the  member  wishes  to  re- 
view it,  is  Timm  v.  R.,  [1965]  1  Ex.  C.R. 
174.  With  regard  to  the  duties  of  guards,  I 
refer  him  to  12  Can.  Abr.  (2nd)  473.  Inmates 
in  situations  such  as  you  are  referring  to 
always  have  the  common  law  right  to  refuse 
to  work,  that  can't  be  abrogated.  In  terms  of 
the  responsibilities  owed  to  them  by  their 
custodian,  those  cases  and  those  references 
clearly  outline  the  duties  owed  to  prisoners 
by  those  who  are  holding  them  in  custody. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  One  of  my  colleagues  has 
mentioned  to  me  there  is  also  the  situation 
of  inmates  on  temporary  absence  programs.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  your  reaction  is 
there. 

Also,  I  want  to  carry  the  other  argument 
just  one  step  further  before  we  leave  this, 
Mr.  Minister.  That  is,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression—I hope  not  falsely— that  our  penal 
institutions— indeed  some  of  the  defence  I 
have  heard  for  the  use  of  some  of  these  work 
programs— is  that  we  are  trying  to  pass  on 
some  skills  or  some  useful  knowledge  or  some 
contribution  to  society  from  the  people  who 
are  these  inmates.  They  should  not  be  second- 
class  citizens  in  terms  of  their  rights  to  have 
some  say  in  the  safety  of  the  conditions  they 
work  under,  and  I  am  wondering  why  they 
should  not  have  some  input.  What  better 
opportunity  can  you  have  of  not  only  teach- 
ing them  some  responsibility,  but  easing 
their  entry  into  the  work  place  if  they  have 
some  say  in  at  least  the  safety  conditions 
they  are  working  under?  What  really  can  be 
wrong  with  assuring  that  those  people  have 
some  input?  Why  not  involve  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  with  regard  to  the  situation  referred  to 
by  the  member  for  Hamilton  East,  where 
a  prisoner  might  be  on  a  leave  of  absence, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  is  on  leave  of 
absence  and  involved  in  the  work  project  he 
is  covered  by  this  act;  that  is  not  an  issue. 
In  other  words,  it  clearly  does  not  exclude 
inmates    who    work    outside    the    institution; 


in  that  sort  of  relationship  they   would   be 
covered. 

As  to  why  I  feel  this  section  is  necessary, 
I  think  I  went  into  that  in  great  detail  in 
my  initial  remarks.  Let  me  say  once  again, 
with  due  respect,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
people  who  are  in  conflict  with  society.  They 
have  rejected  the  regulations  and  so  forth 
that  apply  to  all  of  us  in  society.  They  have 
rebelled  against  it.  We  have  to  acknowledge 
this  is  a  particular  situation  and  it  requires 
this  sort  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Minister,  two  wrongs 
don't  make  a  right.  Sure  they  are  in  there, 
they  are  paying  the  penalty  of  being  incar- 
cerated, but  when  we  then  specifically  put 
them  into  programs,  as  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  is  now  suggesting,  we 
should  at  least  do  it  with  the  protections  that 
are  there  in  law  as  well,  or  that  we  are  pass- 
ing legislation  for,  in  terms  of  their  health 
and  safety  on  that  particular  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
again  repeat,  as  I  have  outlined  quite  clearly 
now,  that  in  no  way  are  their  common  law 
rights  to  refuse  to  work  abrogated  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  They  do  have  that  com- 
mon law  right.  The  custodians  also  have 
common  law  obligations  as  well  as  legislative 
obligations.  Frankly,  I  can't  see  why  that 
should  cause  any  problem. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Elgie  has 
moved  that  paragraph  29  of  section  1  be 
struck  out  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"29.  'Worker'  means  a  person  who  per- 
forms work  or  supplies  services  for  monetary 
compensation  but  does  not  include, 

"(1)  an  inmate  of  a  correctional  institution 
or  like  institution  or  facility  who  participates 
in  said  institution  or  facility  in  a  work  project 
or  rehabilitation  program;  or 

"(2)  a  patient  who  participates  in  a  work 
or  rehabilitation  program  in  a  psychiatric 
institution,  mental  health  or  retardation  centre 
or  home,  or  rehabilitation  facility. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  that  paragraph  29  of  sec- 
tion 1  be  amended  by  deleting  "but  does  not 
include"  in  the  third  line,  and  substituting 
therefor  "and  includes." 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  If  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  does  not  carry  we  will 
then,  in  the  stacked  vote,  take  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Section  2  agreed  to. 
On  section  3: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Elgie  moves 
that  section  3  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"3(1)  This  act  does  not  apply  to  work 
performed  by  the  owner  or  occupant  or  a 
servant  of  the  owner  or  occupant  to,  in  or 
about  a  private  residence  or  the  lands  and 
appurtenances  used  in  connection  therewith. 

"(2)  Except  as  may  be  prescribed  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed this  act  or  a  part  thereof  does  not 
apply  to  farming  operations. 

"(3)  Except  as  may  be  prescribed  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  this  act  or  a  part  thereof  does  not 
apply  to, 

*( a )  A  person  who  is  employed  as  a  teacher 
as  defined  in  the  Education  Act,  1974; 

"(b)  A  person  who  is  employed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  staff  at  a  college  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  as  set  out  in 
schedule  1  of  the  Colleges  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Act,  1975,  or  a  person  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a  member  or  teaching  assistant  of 
the  academic  staff  of  a  university  or  related 
institution." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you 
wish  me  to  speak  to  each  subsection  or  to 
one  subsection  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  believe 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  some  amendments  to  the 
section  the  minister  has  just  moved.  In  terms 
of  procedure,  should  he  move  those  amend- 
ments now,  before  we  begin  the  debate  on 
this  new  clause  as  put  in  by  the  minister? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Technically  he 
should  move  his  amendment  when  he  is 
called  on  to  speak.  If  the  committee  would 
rather  have  all  amendments  to  each  clause 
before  them  before  any  speeches,  I  would 
recognize  honourable  members  who  wish  to 
make  amendments  to  that  amendment  without 
speeches,  and  then  revert  back  to  the  hon- 
ourable minister,  if  that  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  that  acceptable? 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Yes,  we  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  O'Neil  moves 
section  3(3)(b)  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moves  that  section  3(1)  as 
amended  by  the  minister  be  further  amended 
by  deleting  in  line  2  "or  servant  of  the  owner 
or  occupant;"  that  3(2)  be  deleted  and  that 
3(3)  also  be  deleted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Do  you  wish  me  to  speak 
on  one  subsection  at  a  time  or  to  cover  the 
whole  section? 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  In  light  of  the 
amendments  to  the  amendments,  I  think  we 
should  do  it  subsection  at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case 
of  domestics  employed  by  the  owner  in  a 
private  residence,  the  employer  is  really 
asking  no  more  than  he  or  she  asks  him  or 
herself  in  that  residence.  Thus  an  exclusion 
is  based  on  this  practicality:  the  home  is  not 
considered  a  work  place  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  and  indeed  in  my  view  it  would 
be  an  invasion  of  privacy  to  allow  checking 
or  inspecting  of  homes. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  am  advised  by  my 
legal  advisers  that  a  search  warrant  would  be 
necessary  to  enter  such  a  private  dwelling  in 
order  to  carry  out  such  an  inspection.  In  any 
event,  municipalities  have  bylaws  already  in 
place  requiring  certain  standards,  and  in  that 
sense  that  aspect  is  being  covered. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  status  of 
domestics  in  other  jurisdictions  in  this  country. 
Domestics,  that  is  servants  employed  by 
private  households,  are  not  covered  by  health 
and  safety  legislation  in  any  other  jurisdiction 
in  this  country;  however,  those  performing 
domestic  duties  but  employed  by  private 
agencies  are  covered  in  Manitoba  and  they 
would  be  covered  as  well  in  this  act. 

With  regard  to  the  comment  just  made  by 
the  member  for  Erie,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  Saskatchewan,  although  the  act 
itself  makes  reference  to  the  permissive  right 
of  the  Legislature  to  pass  regulations  cover- 
ing domestics,  they  have  not  done  so.  I 
would  therefore  give  those  reasons,  and  they 
are  very  valid  reasons,  for  not  including 
domestics  in  this  particular  act.  It's  for  no 
other  reasons  than  the  ones  given. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Did  the  minister  say  those 
domestics  provided  by  private  firms  have 
coverage  under  this  bill  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  or  was  that  Manitoba? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It's  my  advice  that  such 
domestics  employed  by  an  agency  and  sent 
to  the  home  would  be  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister how  that  would  be  so.  Is  there  a  differ- 
ent definition  of  servant  and  domestic?  Are 
they  defined  in  such  a  way?  I  could  not  see 
an  adequate  definition  that  indicates  that 
would  be  the  case.  The  way  this  clause  is 
written  clearly  indicates  that  the  servant  of 
that  owner  or  occupier  would  not  be  given 
any  coverage  at  all  under  this  bill. 

I  can't  understand  why  this  most  maligned 
group  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  exempted 
from  every  act  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  exclusions  for  those  described  as  home- 
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makers  under  the  Employment  Standards  Act 
run  on  and  on.  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
continue  to  exclude  these  people  in  a  new 
piece  of  legislation.  The  statement  by  the 
minister  about  having  to  have  a  search  war- 
rant if  one  were  to  enter  the  premises  may  be 
true;  so  what,  when  it  affects  the  health  and 
safety  of  someone  employed  in  the  province 
of  Ontario? 
[9:30] 

The  clause  also  says  "in  or  about,"  which 
means  that  with  those  people  who  would  be 
employed  mainly  in  the  category  of  servant 
and  mainly  inside  the  house,  but  from  time 
to  time  are  performing  services  on  the  prop- 
erty outside  the  house,  no  search  warrant 
would  be  at  all  required  if  an  inspector  was 
called  in,  as  would  be  the  situation  under 
this  act  if  there  was  a  dangerous  situation 
where  their  employer  was  arguing  and  point- 
ing out  what  they  should  do. 

I  would  suspect,  because  of  the  organiza- 
tional state  of  servants  and  homemakers  and 
other  domestics  in  this  province,  that  the 
right  to  refuse  would  be  exercised  very  in- 
frequently, as  would  any  of  the  conditions 
under  this  act,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
those  persons  even  knowing  that  such  an  act 
existed.  As  a  result  of  that  the  right  to  refuse, 
or  any  other  of  the  aspects  of  this  bill,  would 
seldom  be  used. 

But  what  if,  let's  say,  the  owner  of  a  house 
employing  one  or  two  servants  assigned  to 
one  of  those  servants  some  particular  out- 
side job,  such  as  a  minor  repair  to  a  roof,  or 
asked  him  to  hang  a  very  high  storm  window, 
for  example,  using  a  ladder  which  was  unsafe 
and  insisted  that  the  work  be  done  and  the 
servant  agreed?  The  only  alternative  the 
person  would  have  in  saying  no,  he  didn't 
want  to  go  up  there,  would  be  the  standard 
one  which  applies  in  this  particular  field:  to 
be  fired. 

It  is  going  to  happen  so  seldom  and  there 
are  going  to  be  so  few  problems  by  including 
them  under  the  bill  that  I  just  don't  see  why 
we  excluded  them,  except  for  the  general 
feeling  of  everyone  that  I  have,  that  the 
ministry's  attitude  to  this  bill  is  that  you 
will  exclude  any  groups  of  workers  that  you 
possibly  can.  With  this  group  excluded  from 
everything  else  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  I 
just  don't  see  any  really  valid  reason  for 
your  position.  So  what  if  an  inspector  needs 
a  search  warrant  to  come  into  the  premises 
of  a  private  home  if  a  domestic  servant  has 
exercised  the  right  to  refuse?  What  is  more 
important,  the  health  and  safety  of  workers 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  or  the  probability 
that  you  might  have  to  get  a  search  warrant? 


It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  can't  see  why 
it  should  stay  in  this,  being  an  amendment 
in  addition  to  what  we  passed  from  the  com- 
mittee stage  last  January. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
assure the  member  that  agency  domestics 
contracted  by  the  owner  or  occupant  from 
an  agency  are  covered  by  this  legislation. 
The  wording  is  "a  servant  of  the  owner  or 
occupant,"  in  other  words,  employed  directly 
by  the  owner  or  occupant.  Thus,  it  is  very 
clear  that  domestics,  should  they  be  em- 
ployed from  an>  agency,  are  covered. 

Ji  can  only  reiterate  to  the  member,  the 
reason  why  we  feel  this  should  be  excluded, 
as  indeed  other  jurisdictions  have  felt,  is  the 
situation  with  regard  to  privacy  and,  frankly, 
the  extreme  administrative  difficulties  in 
managing  such  a  situation.  Above  and  beyond 
that,  let  me  reiterate  that  there  always  re- 
mains the  common  law  right  to  refuse,  and 
it  is  therefore  my  view  that  this  amendment, 
as  proposed,  should  pass. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bounsall's  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment to  section  3  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  still  a 
little  confused  on  the  procedure  we're  fol- 
lowing. The  discussion  had  been  basically  on 
section  3(1).  Is  that  exactly  what  we  have 
now? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  amendment  by 
Mr.  Bounsall  to  section  3(1)  has  not  carried 
and  has  been  stacked.  We  will  now  move  on 
to  section  3(2).  The  honourable  minister  to 
speak  to  his  amendment  on  section  3(2). 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  it 
to  be  clear  that  this  is  not  intended  to 
mean  that  farming  operations  should  be 
excluded,  but  rather  that  inclusion  should 
relate  to  areas  of  hazard.  To  my  knowledge 
all  farming  organizations  accept  that  premise, 
i.e.  the  premise  that  areas  of  hazard  should 
be  included. 

Farming  is  an  industry  that  is  unique  and 
encompasses  everything  from  a  private  family 
farm  to  purely  commercial  farms,  and  there 
are  clearly  hazardous  areas.  These  will  be 
identified  and  they  will  be  included.  I  would 
also  remind  all  members  that  the  Farm  Safety 
Association  of  Ontario  has  been  working  on 
safety  matters  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  at  this  time 
Ontario  and  the  federal  jurisdiction  have 
legislation  regulating  pesticides.  The  ,  Pesti- 
cides   Act    of    Ontario    sets    out    provisions 
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respecting  pest  extermination  operation  in 
Ontario.  The  Pest  Control  Products  Act, 
Canada,  regulates  the  manufacture,  storage, 
display,  distribution  or  use  of  any  controlled 
product.  For  that  reason  I  would  ask  the 
support  of  members  for  this  section. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Here  again  by  the  minister's 
amendment,  which  we  are  moving  to  delete, 
we  are  leaving  uncovered  an  entire  category 
of  workers  under  this  bill.  If  you  intend  to 
cover  them  at  some  future  date,  or  some 
portion  of  them,  then  let's  see  it  in  the  bill 
with  the  dates  in  it— as  it  was  with  the  bill 
that  came  from  the  committee  last  January 
which  stated  when  all  workers  in  this  prov- 
ince should  be  covered. 

There  is  no  way,  having  the  experience 
which  took  place  from  last  January  until 
now,  that  we  can  trust  anyone  over  there 
in  terms  of  who  and  what  might  be  covered 
some  time  in  the  future  under  this  bill, 
absolutely  no  way.  If  there  is  any  way  you're 
going  to  do  it,  then  get  it  written  here  in 
the  bill.  Your  legal  draughtsmen  have  had 
since  January  to  do  it.  We'll  accept  no  sort 
of  statements  at  their  face  without  an  amend- 
ment right  in  this  act  as  to  when  they  are 
to  be  covered,  because  of  the  history  with 
respect  to  this  bill  in  particular. 

Getting  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  whether  of  not  farmers  and 
the  farm  place  should  be  included,  even 
some  of  the  Conservative  members  on  the 
committee  that  sat  last  January  voted  for 
inclusion  of  farmers  under  this  section. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  farm  workers  are 
employed  by  10  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
this  province;  and  those  agrifarms,  as  they're 
now  quickly  becoming,  give  no  health  and 
safety  protection  for  those  workers. 

We  could  run  through  all  sorts  of  statis- 
tics and  so  on.  I  don't  particularly  want  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  this 
morning  to  do  that  on  the  situation  as  it 
relates  to  farm  workers  in  this  province, 
except  to  point  out  the  one  statistic  which  I 
find  very  interesting,  farmers  and  farm 
workers  in  West  Germany  are  covered,  but 
in  the  year  prior  to  their  coverage,  in  1969 
or  1970,  there  were  170  deaths  in  the  farm 
community  in  West  Germany.  Last  year 
there  were  50.  That  is  the  difference  which 
a  health  and  safety  bill  of  this  kind  can 
make,  and  will  make,  to  those  engaged  in 
farming  in  this  province  and  there  is  no 
excuse   for   their  not  being   included. 

We  know  full  well  there  are  various  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  not  this  Minister  of 
Labour,  nor  I  think  the  former  one,  but 
other  members  who  went  around  the  farm 
community  in  this  province,  trying  to  spread 


stories  of  what  type  of  coverage  one  might 
have  and  what  might  occur  if  farmers  were 
covered  under  this  bill,  talking  in  terms  of 
everyone  walking  out  of  the  cherry  orchard 
at  fruit-picking  time.  They  certainly  didn't 
want  that,  and  all  kinds  of  concerns  came  in 
last  spring.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  was  engaged  in 
some  sort  of  similar  exercise  himself  in  which 
he  raised  that  sort  of  spectre  to  the  farmers 
of  the  province. 

This  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  farm 
groups  were  expected  to  be  covered,  nor 
the  type  of  action  they  would  take.  For- 
getting completely  that  the  right  to  refuse  is 
an  individual  action,  among  farm  workers 
in  particular  one  would  never  see  a  collective 
action  being  taken  with  respect  to  health  and 
safety,  yet  there  are  so  many  unsafe  con- 
ditions on  farms  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
in  terms  of  the  safety  of  a  not  very  well 
paid,  overworked  group  of  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  need  the  protection 
of  this  particular  bill. 

When  we  come  to  exclusions  this  govern- 
ment seems  to  often  pick  the  most  defence- 
less people  to  not  extend  coverage  of  good 
legislation  to.  Here  we  have  legislation  which 
could  make  quite  a  difference  to  health  and 
safety  in  the  farm  work  place  and  we  exempt 
them.  The  spectre  has  often  been  raised  that 
with  every  sort  of  minor  repair  which  the 
farmer  may  want  to  do  on  his  farm,  put  one 
board  or  two  on  the  chicken  run,  a  construc- 
tion inspector  would  have  to  be  brought  in 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  safe. 

That  was  not  what  was  ever  intended  by 
the  inclusion  of  farmers  in  this  bill.  The 
government  has  had  almost  11  months  since 
the  legislation  emerged  from  the  committee 
to  write  any  particular  and  different  regula- 
tion that  would  apply  to  the  farm  com- 
munity, and  any  way  which  those  unreason- 
able situations  which  were  being  talked 
about  in  the  farm  community  by  some  mem- 
bers of  this  House  could  be  rectified  by  regu- 
lation, and  the  ministry  has  failed  to  do  so. 

I  won't  go  on  at  any  greater  length  on  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  except  to  say  that  with  the 
emergence  of  agribusiness  in  this  province 
this  is  one  group  we  feel  very  strongly  should 
most  certainly  be  covered  by  all  of  the  health 
and  safety  provisions  that  are  here  in  this 
act  with  whatever  special  set  of  regulations 
would  be  required  for  the  bill  to  operate 
for  those  whose  work  place  often  looks  dif- 
ferent from  the  work  places  of  most  other 
workers  in  this  province.  A  regulation  speak- 
ing to  the  kind  of  work  place  and  perhaps 
difference  in  the  wording  with  respect  to 
posting   might   be   required   in   a  few   other 
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areas,   but  in  no  way  should  this   group  of 

workers  be  left  uncovered. 

[9:45] 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  just  want  to  make  a  few 
very  brief  comments  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular matter,  coming  as  I  do  from  a  rural 
and  agricultural  riding.  I  know  my  colleague 
from  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell)  will  be 
addressing  this  particular  matter  in  greater 
length,  but  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  happen 
to  agree  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it 
currently  stands.  Farming,  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize,  is  a  very  different  land  of  in- 
dustry. I  am  not  saying  that  farm  workers 
should  be  excluded  permanently  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  What  I  am  saying  is 
there  are  problems  peculiar  to  the  farming 
industry  which  do  not  apply  to  any  other  in- 
dustry. I  think  we  have  gone  through  the 
arguments  with  respect  to  the  problems  as 
they  apply  to  the  farming  industry  if  farm 
workers  were  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  there's  a  committee 
being  set  up — or  perhaps  it's  already  consti- 
tuted, I  don't  know;  in  any  event,  the  com- 
mittee would  study  the  best  methods  whereby 
farm  workers  could  be  gradually  brought 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  believe  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  is  going  to 
have  membership  on  that  committee  and  I 
support  that  approach.  But  to  do  it  at  this 
time  without  full  consideration  of  all  the 
unusual  circumstances  that  apply  to  farm 
workers  would  in  my  view  be  wrong.  So  I 
would  take  the  position  the  work  of  the 
committee  should  be  done  first  and  then 
farm  workers  could  be  brought  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  in  a  gradual  and  staged 
fashion. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sup- 
porting the  amendments  put  forward  by  the 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  things  with  regard  to  this.  I, 
too,  have  some  rural  area  in  my  riding  and  I 
know  there  are  people  working  out  there 
who  are  not  farmers  themselves;  they  are 
employees  of  farmers.  I  think  basically  this  is 
the  major  concern. 

I  can  well  understand  the  difference.  I 
think  both  a  farmer  and  his  wife  are  in  a 
position  where  they  are  both  an  owner  and 
an  employer,  and  they  work  probably  as  hard 
or  in  some  cases  harder  than  the  employee. 
Those  I  can  understand  not  wanting  the 
coverage.  However,  by  the  same  token,  we 
do  have  in  the  province  many  persons  who 
are  employed  as  farm  help.  Certainly  they 
should  be  getting  the  kind  of  protection  this 
bill  offers  to  the  other  workers  in  the  province. 


In  1977,  there  were  2,100  claims  laid  be- 
fore the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  as 
a  result  of  farm  accidents,  and  these  are  not 
my  figures.  These  are  figures  that  have  been 
quoted  by  Michael  Starr,  the  chairman  of 
the  compensation  board.  That  amounted  to  a 
total  payment  of  $5.5  million  from  the  com- 
pensation board  to  persons  who  had  been  in- 
jured while  employed  as  farm  help  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Starr  says:  "I  suggest  to  you  the  farm- 
ing industry  is  far  too  important  to  this 
province  to  permit  such  an  accident  rate  and 
such  a  bill  in  terms  of  human  suffering."  I 
would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  by 
leaving  farm  people  out  of  this  bill  you  are 
in  no  way  offering  them  the  land  of  protec- 
tion that  would  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents within  the  farm  community  and  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  suggest  to  you  most  strongly  that  you 
reconsider  your  position  on  this  section.  Give 
it  some  very  serious  thought,  and  if  you  do 
intend  to  do  something  with  the  people  in 
the  farm  community,  do  it  now,  not  some- 
time down  the  road.  I  never  know  where 
that  road  is  going  to  end,  nor  do  they,  so  I 
would  suggest  you  take  some  action  now  and 
accept  the  amendment  from  the  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich . 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
direct  my  question  to  subsection  2:  "Except 
as  may  be  described  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  described  in  this  act 
or  part  thereof,  does  not  apply  to  farming 
operations."  I  too  am  concerned  about  when 
you  are  going  to  bring  it  in  by  regulation. 
I  would  like  to  know  specifically  when  we 
can  expect  the  regulations  to  cover  farming 
operations. 

My  main  concern  is  that  while  we  talk 
about  farming  operations,  there  are  other 
types  of  industry  within  farming  communities 
that  are  classed  as  farm  operations  and 
shouldn't  be.  For  example,  we  have  two 
businesses  in  the  township  of  Wainfleet  ex- 
porting peat.  It  is  considered  an  agricultural 
process,  but  the  safety  protection  in  that 
industry  does  not  apply  today.  It  does  not 
come  under  the  Ministry  of  Labour;  it  comes 
under  no  government  agency  whatsoever. 
That  is  one  area. 

Another  example  is  golf  courses  across  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  employees  in  golf 
courses  are  considered  under  agricultural 
farm  land  operations,  which  shouldn't  be.  It 
is  a  different  type  of  operation  altogether. 
Golf  courses  are  a  big  operation  today. 

I  suggest  these  persons  should  be  included 
in  this  bill  and  not  considered  as  farm  oper- 
ators  whatsoever.    It   is   a  business.   I   don't 
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have  to  tell  you  about  the  risks  on  the  golf 
course.  If  any  of  those  persons  are  working 
on  the  course,  they  are  liable  to  get  hit  with 
a  golf  ball.  There  is  quite  a  risk  there.  I 
suggest  this  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion under  the  present  act. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  want  to  speak  briefly  to  this 
section  of  the  act,  although  maybe  in  a  little 
more  detail  than  my  colleagues.  I  disagree 
with  my  colleague  the  member  for  Erie,  but 
I  do  appreciate  the  concern  he  and  the 
NDP  have  over  the  safety  conditions  under 
which  employees  of  farm  owners  work. 
There  is  no  question  there  are  a  number  of 
farm  accidents,  but  as  my  colleague  from 
Huron-Bruce  indicated,  the  problems  that 
face  farmers  are  entirely  different  from  the 
problems  that  face  those  in  other  industries. 
We  were  just  discussing  this  a  few  minutes 
ago  and  my  colleague  to  the  left  said,  "Let's 
hear  what  some  of  these  peculiar  problems 
are."  I  will  indicate  some.  The  new  act,  Bill 
70,  would  force  farmers  to  submit  plans  for 
all  construction  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
for  approval.  If  the  farmer  had  help  in  the 
construction  and  did  not  do  this,  he  could 
be  fined  up  to  $25,000,  face  imprisonment  of 
up  to  12  months,  or  both.  Now  who  in  the 
world  is  going  to  do  the  farm  work- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  What  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Riddell:  —if  somebody  can  come  along 
and  find  a  farmer  repairing  his  fence— his 
cattle  are  running  down  the  road  and  he  is 
repairing  his  fence— ask  him  if  he  has  sub- 
mitted plans  in  order  to  do  so;  and  when 
the  farmer  says,  "No,  I  didn't  have  time  to 
do  it,"  he  can  end  up  paying  a  fine  of  $25,000 
or  spend  12  months  in  jail. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  a  ridiculous  argument. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Maybe  it  is  a  specious  argu- 
ment, but— 

Mr.  Martel:  Specious  is  not  the  word,  that 
doesn't  describe  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Are  you  going  to  answer  this 
or  not,  because  that's  not  what  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Under  Bill  70,  construction 
includes,  "the  erection,  alteration,  repair,  dis- 
mantling, demolition,  structural  maintenance, 
painting,  land  clearing,  earth  moving,  grading, 
excavating,  trenching,  digging,  boring,  drill- 
ing blasting  or  concreting,  the  installation  of 
any  machinery  or  plant  and  any  work  under- 
taken in  connection  with  a  project."  Every- 
thing is  included  there.  If  a  farmer  decides  he 
wants  to  go  out  and  put  an  addition  on  his 
building  because  he  has  some  extra  sows  that 
are  going  to  be  farrowing  and  he  has  to  get 
them  into  a  building  right  away,  what  does 
he  do?  Does  he  submit  plans  and  wait  for 


approval  and  in  the  meantime  the  sows  have 
farrowed  out  in  the  snowdrift  and  he's  lost 
all  his  pigs?  We  have  to  use  a  little  bit  of 
reason  here. 

Mr.  Deans:  What's  the  alternative?  Does 
he  have  someone  working  in  unsafe  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Let  me  carry  on.  Further 
concern  is  voiced  over  the  regulations  drafted 
to  accompany  the  bill,  however  there  is  dis- 
agreement over  their  interpretation.  One 
regulation  reads:  "Rubbish,  debris  and 
other  materials  shall  not  be  permitted  to  fall 
freely  from  one  level  to  another." 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  why  should  it? 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  that  is  taken  literally,  hay 
could  be  "other  material"  and  could  not  be 
dropped  freely  from  the  mow  to  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  have  really  scratched  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  I  want  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Riddell:  How  in  the  world  do  you  get 
your  hay  from  the  second  floor  of  the  barn 
down  to  the  first  floor  of  the  barn  where  you 
have  to  feed  your  cattle? 

Mr.  Deans:  People  like  you  carry  it  in  their 
arms. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Another  regulation  reads: 
"Where  a  fall  into  water  or  other  liquid  that 
is  deep  enough  for  a  life  jacket  to  be  effec- 
tive may  occur,  a  life  jacket  shall  be  worn." 

"The  generally  accepted  depth  for  a 
drowning  to  occur  is  four  feet"  says  Grant 
Wallace,  director  of  the  field  service  for 
OFA;  so  he  realizes  that  if  the  farmers  come 
under  this  bill  and  they  happen  to  be  work- 
ing around  their  farm  pond  or  around  their 
manure  pit— and  most  farmers  these  days  do 
have  manure  pits  of  some  kind— they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  wearing  a  life-jacket.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  anything  so  ridiculous  in 
all  your  life? 

We  could  go  on  and  talk  about  some  of 
these  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  the  farm- 
ing industry.  I  hope  I  have  convinced  my 
friends  to  the  left  here  that  we  made  the 
right  move  in  getting  this  section  out  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  So  that  is  what  you  were  going 
to  do,  eh? 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  shouldn't  even  have  to 
be  discussing  this.  The  reason  I  say  that  is, 
when  this  bill  was  down  in  committee- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  We  wouldn't  be  if  you  hadn't 
backed  away. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —the  Liberals  moved  to  ex- 
clude the  farming  industry. 

Mr.  Pope:  After  you  moved  to  include  it. 
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Mr.  Riddell:  We  know  we  weren't  going 
to  get  the  support  of  the  NDP,  because  they 
just  don't  understand  farming.  That's  under- 
standable because  there  is  not  a  member 
over  there  who  has  probably  even  been  on  a 
farm,  let  alone  worked  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Martel:  I've  got  a  stone  farm  in  my 
front  yard. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  had  hoped  that  Conserva- 
tive members,  particularly  the  member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton)  who  happens  to  live 
on  a  farm,  would  have  supported  our  amend- 
ment. But  no,  he  voted  against  it.  In  other 
words,  he  wanted  the  farmers  included)  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Watson:  Come  on. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Come  on,  that  is  tihe  biggest 
bit  of  rubbish  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Pope:  Tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Tell  the  truth,  you  put  it  out. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am.  After  the  farmers- 
Mr.  Pope:  Never  mind  taking  cheap  shots 
at  the  member  for  Middlesex.  You  have  been 
playing  games  with  it  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.-  Riddell:  After  the  farmers  approached 
Mr.  Eaton  and  said,  "Look,  what  are  you 
doing,  trying  to  get  us  into  this  bill?  he  tried 
to  make  excuses.  You  know  what  he  was  go- 
ing around  saying?  He  was  saying  the  reason 
he  voted  to  have  the  farming  industry  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  was  because  the  former 
minister  wanted  some  of  the  other  industries 
out.  So  unless  we  went  along  with  getting 
some  of  these  other  industries  out  he  wasn't 
going  to  support  us  in  getting  the  farming 
industry  excluded  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pope:  Put  it  on  the  record  what  really 
happened. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Isn't  that  kindergarten  men- 
tality? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  has  to  be  kindergarten 
mentality. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  takes  me  back  to  my  days 
when  we  used  to  play  marbles.  I  would  say, 
"I'll  give  you  one  of  my  marbles,  if  you  give 
me  one  of  yours."  Surely  this  isn't  the  way 
government  operates. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  know  what  I  said  about 
your  positions? 

Mr.  Riddell:  All  right,  let  me  get  down  to 
more  serious  matters  here. 


Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  glad  you  said  that. 
Mr.    Riddell:    I    am   pleased   the   minister 
listened  to  reason  when  we  in  the  Liberal 
Party- 
Mr.  Pope:  Oh,  come  on. 
Mr.  Riddell:  —and  when  the  farm  organi- 
zations—particularly  the    Ontario    Federation 
of    Agriculture,    the    Ontario    Farm    Safety 
Association  and  the  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Growers'  Association— explained  to  the 
minister  the  fallacy  of  including  the  farming 
industry  holus-bolus  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pope  They  explained  to  you  first  and 
you  changed  your  mind. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  got  a 
good  speech  here  if  they  would  only  listen. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  farm 
work  place,  weather  conditions,  the  seasonal 
nature  of  agricultural  work,  extended  hours 
during  peak  periods,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment designed  and  manufactured  to  differ- 
ent standards  for  agriculture  than  for  the 
same  equipment  used  in  industry;  and  the 
fluctuating  number  of  workers  involved  with 
the  inherent  job  training  problem- 
Mr.  Martel:  That  is  why  they  need  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —agriculture  requires  special 
consideration  in  the  development  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  legislation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  So  let's  see  a  commitment  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  in  the  Liberal  Party  do 
not  think  that  occupational  health  and  safety 
legislation  should  not  apply  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  we  believe  the  legislation  should 
make  provisions  for  standards  of  safety  by 
regulation.  Alternatively,  we  believe  separate 
legislation  should  be  developed  which  is  ex- 
clusive to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Exactly  what  the  former 
Minister  of  Labour  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Why  didn't  she  proceed? 

Mr.   Sterling:  Because  you  changed  it. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Oh  no;  I  tried  to  get  it  out  of 
there.  It  was  my  colleagues  to  the  left  who 
were  adamant  about  getting  farming  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  was  your  motion. 

Mr.  Riddell:  No,  no;  it  was  our  motion  to 
get  them  out  of  there.  Let's  face  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  was  your  motion. 

Mr.  Handleman:  What  a  champion  flip- 
flopper  you  are. 

Mr.  Pope:  Now  you  have  flip-flopped;  now 
you  are  obscuring  it  all. 
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Mr.  Riddell:  Such  legislation  in  its  initial 
stages  at  least  should  cover  only  such  things 
as  personal  protective  equipment,  guarding 
and  shielding  of  machinery,  and  rollover  pro- 
tection for  tractors.  The  request  of  agricul- 
tural operators  was  that  agriculture,  the 
largest  primary  industry  in  Ontario,  must 
accept  one  of  the  six  public  seats  on  the 
council  which  management  and  labour  are 
allocated.  In  other  words  this  is  the  advisory 
council  which  I  understand  is  going  to  be 
established,  am  I  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgic-  We  are  going  to  have 
discussions  about  it. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  was  my  understanding  there 
was  some  order  in  council  setting  up  an  ad- 
visory council,  and  I  was  just  going  to  men- 
tion a  little  bit  about  the — 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  al- 
ready is  an  advisory  council  to  the  minister 
on  occupational  health  and  safety  which  has 
farm  representatives,  and  there  is  an  agri- 
cultural advisory  council,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  committee  to  review 
other  matters  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
farming  industry,  if  that  is  what  the  member 
is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then  agriculture  requires  an 
educational  development  approach  to  the  ap- 
plication of  any  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
again  I  may  be  wrong,  we  support  the  order 
in  council  providing  for  an  occupational 
health  and  safety  advisory  council,  provided 
that  agriculture  is  assured  of  a  continuing 
seat  on  the  advisory  council,  and  provided 
that  an  advisory  committee  is  established 
to  assist  and  advise  the  minister  on  agriculture 
matters. 

I  believe  the  OFA  request,  along  with  the 
Farm  Safety  Association  of  Ontario  and  the 
OFVGA,  the  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  was  that  agriculture,  the 
largest  primary  industry  in  Ontario,  must 
accept  one  of  the  six  public  seats  on  the 
council,  while  management  and  labour  are 
allocated  12  seats.  This  one  public  seat,  now 
filled  by  an  agricultural  person,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  by  an  agricultural  person 
and  further,  that  a  person  with  technical  ex- 
pertise, along  with  an  agricultural  back- 
ground, be  allowed  one  public  seat. 

Regarding  advisory  committees,  I  appeal  to 
the  minister  to  move  quickly  to  appoint  an 
agricultural  advisory  committee  on  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety. 

Finally,  I  must  say  that  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  research  in  agricultural  safety.  Con- 


siderable research  is  and  has  been  carried 
on  in  other  industries  regarding  occupational 
health  and  safety,  and  I  believe  the  Minister 
of  Labour  must  immediately  initiate  research 
in  order  to  effectively  (implement  any  agri- 
cultural occupational  health  and  safety  act. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  believe  that 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  legislation  for  farmers,  but 
they  cannot  be  included  in  this  bill,  and  I 
certainly  commend  the  minister  for  excluding 
the  farming  industry  for  the  time  being,  and 
hopefully  bringing  it  in  either  by  regulation 
or  by  completely  separate  legislation. 

Please  pass  my  remarks  along  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  I  am  sure  he  will  support 
me  in  my  endeavours  this  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  never  heard  so  much  non- 
sense in  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Okay,  you  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  have  been  trying  for  as 
long  as  you  have  been  here  to  help  you  and 
I  haven't  succeeded  yet.  I  am  not  going  to 
waste  my  last  two  days  on  you. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  pretty  selective  when  I 
take  my  advice  from  somebody. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
though.  I  have  never  heard  such  eloquent 
pleading  of  special  interest  in  my  life.  The 
points  you  make  are  absolutely  nonsense. 
You  are  assuming,  to  begin  with,  that  peo- 
ple don't  understand  their  responsibilities 
and  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  their  job 
properly.  You  can't  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween employees  of  one  group  and  employees 
of  another  group.  The  farm  industry  is  a 
hazardous  industry;  a  very  hazardous  indus- 
try. It  is  hazardous  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
machinery  that  is  used,  it  is  hazardous  in 
terms  of  all  of  the  chemicals  that  are  used. 

If  there  was  to  be  a  group  of  workers 
that  deserves  to  be  given  immediate  coverage 
then  surely  people  in  this  industry  deserve 
that  more  than  any  other  that  I  can  think  of. 
I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  that  some 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  en- 
titled to  protection  and  other  people  aren't. 
I  don't  know  how  you  draw  that  kind  of  a 
distinction;  how  you  say  that  some  people 
are  class  triple  A  and  others  are  only  A. 
That  is  what  you  are  saying. 

You  are  saying  that  employees  in  the  farm 
industry  are  somehow  of  lesser  importance, 
that  their  protection  is  not  as  important  as 
the  protection  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Tell  your  story  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I'm  telling  you  the  story, 
because  you  were  pleading  the  case. 
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Mr.   Martel:   You  should  have  some  guts. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  have  to  tell  my  story 
to  the  farmers.  The  farmers  are  no  different 
from  any  other  employers  and  the  farmers 
don't  want  to  have  to  cover  their  employees 
under  an  act  like  this.  Neither  does  the 
mining  industry. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  they  didn't  beg  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  don't  want  to  cover  their 
employees  in  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
I'm  sure,  under  this  legislation— or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter.  They  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  this  kind  of  legislation.  If 
governments  hadn't  forced  this  on  employers 
people  would  still  be  working  in  the  most 
disgusting,  dangerous  conditions  that  existed 
a  100  years  ago.  So  you  should  not  start 
telling  me  now,  in  1978,  that  somehow  or 
other  there  is  some  unique  set  of  circum- 
stances applicable  only  to  farmers,  and  that 
they  somehow  or  other  are  to  be  given 
special  privilege  and  allowed  to  have  their 
workers  work  in  other  than  safe  conditions 
because  we're  not  able  to  come  up  with  a 
regulation  or  legislation  that  adequately  pro- 
tects them.  Such  would  be  an  abdication  of 
our  responsibility. 

I  don't  understand  how  we  can  stand,  in 
December  of  1978— given  all  the  time  this 
legislation  has  been  before  not  only  the  com- 
mittee, but  before  the  government,  the  cab- 
inet and  all  of  the  other  interested  bodies— 
and  say  we  are  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
suitable  wording  to  cover  these  employees 
in  the  province.  If  you  want  to  tell  me  that 
somehow,  if  the  person  who  works  in  the 
farming  community  loses  his  hand  it's  not 
as  important  as  someone  who  works  in  a 
machine  shop  losing  his  hand,  then  get  up 
and  tell  me  that. 

The  example  you  use  of  the  fixing  of  the 
fence,  and  the  cattle  trotting  off  down  the 
road— honest  to  God,  you  don't  really  expect 
me  to  think  that  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  thought  it  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  tell  me  that  there  you  are 
looking  at  your  building  and  you  discover 
all  of  a  sudden  in  a  flash  that  you've  got  to 
put  an  addition  on  today  because  youVe  got 
some  sows  that  are  going  to  run  out  into 
the  snow,  you  don't— oh  come  on,  come  on. 

Did  you  really  believe  that  farmers  were 
going  to  have  to  wear  life-jackets? 

Mr.  Riddell:  That's  what  the  bill  says. 

Mr.  Martel:  Jesus,  you're  sick. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  mean  that  kind  of  argument 
is  not  worthy  of  the  Legislature. 


What  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  is  this:  how 
do  you  in  the  ministry  make  the  decision 
that  some  people's  lives  are  worth  less  than 
others?  How  do  you  make  that  distinction? 
How  do  you  determine  that  one  employee 
working  for  this  sector  of  the  economy  is 
somehow  of  less  value  than  some  other  em- 
ployee in  terms  of  the  protection  that  should 
be  afforded  to  him?  I  don't  know  how  you 
do  that.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  claim 
such  a  thing. 

There's  no  question  the  farming  com- 
munity, unique  as  it  is,  does  different  things 
from  other  segments  of  the  economy.  But 
they  are  still  employees,  they  are  still  re- 
quired to  operate  machinery,  they're  still 
required  to  work  outside,  they're  still  re- 
quired to  lift  and  to  haul,  they're  still 
required  to  deal  with  any  number  of  chem- 
ical processes  that  can  be  harmful  to  their 
lives.  How  the  devil  do  you  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  say  they  don't 
need  protection  because  somehow  or  other 
the  farmer  will  treat  them  fairly? 

My  colleague  just  a  moment  ago  was 
arguing  that  the  farmer  will  take  advantage 
of  his  employees;  because  the  farmer  is  not 
required  to  do  what  other  people  are  required 
to  do  he  was  saying  the  farmer  will  take 
advantage  of  his  employees.  I  don't  believe 
that.  Neither  do  I  believe  the  farm  em- 
ployees will  in  one  way  or  another  be  vin- 
dictive or  stupid  in  the  way  in  which  they  go 
about  their  work. 

Mr.  Minister,  please  tell  me  if  you  can, 
how  you  propose  to  explain  to  the  widow  of 
the  dead  farm  worker  that  we  didn't  really 
have  to  cover  him  in  his  circumstances  be- 
cause after  all  that  was  a  unique  job. 

Mr.  Riddell:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  I 
used  some  examples  about  which  my  col- 
league who  has  just  spoken  made  rather  light. 
I  simply  want  to  indicate  that  those  examples 
were  the  very  same  examples  used  by  the 
president  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  many  speeches  across  this 
country.  So  if  you  think  they  are  light 
examples  you  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  the  point  of  privilege,  let 
me  tell  you  this,  that  if  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture  president  used  those,  he  is 
as  stupid  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Language  unbecoming. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Unfair  shot. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  leaving  farmers  out  of  this  par- 
ticular regulation.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
say  to  the  House,  and  to  the  member  for 
Wentworth    in    particular,    that    as    a    farm 
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employer  representing  quite  a  number  of 
farmers,  and  having  gone  through  quite  a  few 
chairs  in  the  agricultural  political  field,  I  can 
say  there  isn't  a  farm  leader  I  know  of,  and  I 
know  most  of  them,  who  isn't  concerned 
about  his  farm  workers  or  who  does  not  wish 
to  see  them  at  the  appropriate  time  included 
in  a  farm  safety  situation.  It's  just  not  fair  to 
say  that  we  are  not  concerned  about  our  farm 
workers. 

Mr.  Young:  Nobody  said  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  didn't  say  workers. 

Mr.  McCuigan:  It  sounded  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  should  have  wakened  up  a 
little   earlier   and  listened  carefully. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  employ  about  30  farm 
workers  and  I  am  probably  one  of  those  in 
the  group  that  was  referred  to,  the  10  per 
cent  who  employ  80  per  cent  of  the  farm 
workers.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  most 
of  those  hired  farm  people,  seasonal  people, 
are  hired  in  the  labour  intensive  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  and  most  of  these  people 
are  not  in  a  machinery  situation.  They  are 
mostly  fruit  pickers,  thinners,  harvesters  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  associated  crops, 
and  you  can  verify  this  by  looking  at  your 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  rates  where 
they  put  a  much  lower  rate  on  people  work- 
ing in  that  industry.  Most  of  these  people  are 
in  the  non-dangerous  situations. 

When  you  come  to  the  dangerous  situa- 
tions—and there  are  many,  I  certainly  admit 
this— largely  the  farmer  and  his  family  who 
have  the  experience  and  the  ability  do  these 
jobs  and  they  simply  do  not  trust  the  spray- 
ing of  very  dangerous  chemicals  or  the 
operation  of  very  dangerous  equipment  to 
inexperienced  people.  They  love  their  farm 
workers  as  much  as  you  love  industrial 
workers.  They  do. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  do  that.  That  was  the 
argument  they  used  in  the  1800s.  For  Christ's 
sake,  we  love  you,  we  love  you. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  They  depend  upon  these 
people  and  they  respect  them  and  they  work 
with  them  year  after  year  after  year.  When 
you  come  to  the  business  of  chemicals,  and  I 
am  certainly  involved  in  the  business  of 
chemicals  being  in  the  fruit  business,  we 
wear  protective  clothing.  We  wear  masks.  We 
wear  gloves.  We  wear  boots.  We  follow  the 
instructions  in  the  booklets  from  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  which  tell  us  under 
what  conditions  to  use  these  and  they  tell  us 
the  number  of  waiting  hours  or  days  that 
must  be  in  the  interval  between  the  use  of 
the  chemical  and  the  harvesting  or  working 
within  the  orchard  situation  or  the  vegetable 
field  situation  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
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We  follow  those  things  because  we  know 
just  how  dangerous  those  chemicals  are  and, 
to  get  down  to  the  legality  of  it,  if  one  were 
not  to  follow  those  instructions  you  lay 
yourself  open  to  very  dire  and  I  must  say  de- 
served consequences.  When  it  comes  to  the 
matter  which  my  friend  from  Huron-Middle- 
sex was  speaking  about,  the  practicality  of 
working  on  a  farm,  we  just  do  not  want 
people  from  an  industrial  setting  under  a 
largely  industrial  act,  coming  in  and  telling 
us  how  to  operate  our  system.  This  happened 
in  the  United  States  under  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  example  that  we 
used  was  a  particular  booklet  or  instruction 
sent  out  to  people  working  in  cattle  barns. 
Somebody  wrote  insitructions  for  people  to 
watch  where  they  step.  It  may  sound  like  a 
pretty  good  piece  of  advice  to  watch  where 
you  step  in  the  cattle  barn,  but  farmers  found 
it  pretty  amusing  and  pretty  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Young:  The  minister  would  never  do 
that  here. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  They 
found  it  pretty  ridiculous  and  one  of  the 
results  of  all  of  this  was  that  it  set  back  farm 
safety.  People  said,  "This  is  so  ridiculous,  we 
won't  pay  much  attention  to  it."  It  set  farm 
safety  back  a  number  of  years.  I  would  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  our  friends  on 
the  left  who  share  our  concern  and  with 
whom  we  share  concerns  about  farm  work- 
ers, we  are  not  opposed  to  bringing  farm 
workers  into  a  safety  act,  but  we  want  an 
agricultural  workers  safety  act  and  we  want 
to  see  it  administered  by  people  who  know 
something  about  the  subject. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  listened  very  carefully 
this  morning  to  find  out  why  you  don't  want 
farmers  covered.  I  am  still  waiting.  I  want 
to  remind  you  when  we  started  the  push  for 
safety  in  1968  or  1969  that  precipitated  the 
Ham  royal  commission  in  Elliot  Lake,  we 
heard  all  the  claptrap  we  have  heard  this 
morning. 

We  heard  it  all,  I  tell  you,  we  heard  it  all: 
Bastiani  from  Denison  loved  his  workers. 
You  wouldn't  believe  it.  They  were  dying  of 
cancer  but  he  loved  them,  and  he  and  the 
government  of  Ontario  hid  the  facts.  They 
hid  the  facts  on  us.  We  couldn't  get  the  data, 
we  couldn't  get  a  thing.  It  was  a  disaster, 
but  they  loved  their  workers  and  they  were 
doing  the  proper  thing. 

I  tell  my  friend,  I  recall  getting  a  letter  in 
a  brown  envelope  one  day.  It  involved  a 
number  of  representatives  from  the  Ministry 
of  Labour;  they  had  been  with  the  ministry 
involved  with  mines.  It  said:  "You  had  better 
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lay  charges  this  time,  because  the  minister 
will  have  difficulty  answering  if  Martel  finds 
out."  That  was  a  reference  to  the  then  Min- 
ister of  Mines  and  Northern  Affairs.  That 
was  the  letter  one  of  his  staff  wrote  to  the 
office  here  in  Toronto.  They  loved  the  em- 
ployees too. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  was  the  minister 
then? 

Mr.  Martel:  Leo  Bernier.  They  loved  the 
employees.  They  all  loved  them  but  then  they 
wrote  and  said  they  had  better  do  this,  not 
because  the  act  was  violated  but  because  the 
minister  would  have  difficulty  answering  in 
the  House.  You  see,  I  am  cynical.  I  could 
show  you  files  a  foot  thick  on  this  sort  of 
nonsense  over  the  past  eight  or  nine  years. 

Don't  tell  me  that  farm  workers  are  a 
unique  group.  None  of  us  worked  on  a  farm; 
hurrah.  I  wasn't  a  miner  either;  but  I  know 
about  health  and  safety  there.  I  wasn't  a 
miner  so  I  couldn't  understand  the  problems 
encountered  by  miners,  could  I?  I  could  just 
isolate  myself  and  ignore  it,  and  I  didn't  have 
a  right  to  say  anything  about  it.  I  wasn't  a 
miner.  What  a  lot  of  drivel. 

A  member  shouldn't  get  up  and  speak  on 
half-  the  bills  in  this  Legislature,  because  he 
or  she  doesn't  work  in  that  field.  Is  that  what 
you  are  saying  to  us?  We  don't  understand? 

I  have  heard  absolute  garbage,  but  let  me 
read  what  your  literature  is  in  the  Sault  for 
today's  election.  I  just  happened  to  pick  it 
up  when  I  was  there  the  other  day.  You  talk 
about  chutzpah.  It  says  here,  "The  Liberal 
member  has  moved  a  number  of  major 
amendments  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act.  The 
amendments  are — get  this  one — "the  expan- 
sion of  coverage  to  include  all  non-agricul- 
tural employees."  How's  that  for  a  good  line? 
Because  how  are  you  going  to  vote  today? 

And  then  the  other  line,  "including  public 
servants."  That's  your  literature  last  week. 
And  you  know  whose  picture  is  on  the  front? 
The  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario, 
Stuart  Smith. 

You  guys  are  the  phoniest,  most  hypo- 
critical group  of  characters  I  have  ever  come 
across  in  my  life. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Settle  down  now,  Elie. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Elie,  you  must  have  been  out 
late  last  night. 

Mr.  Martel:  There's  your  literature;  you 
are  going  to  include  all  non-agricultural  em- 
ployees and  the  civil  servants.  Can  you 
imagine  that? 

Mr.  Sterling:  Don't  be  so  easy  on  them. 


Mr.  Mackenzie:  Watch  how  they  vote  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Martel:  Watch  today  how  they  vote. 
As  I  said  several  weeks  ago  in  this  House, 
they're  going  to  suffer  hernias  before  the  day 
is  over.  They  are  going  to  have  to  straddle 
the  fence  and  they're  going  to  slip. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  like  the  other  one  better. 

Mr.  Martel:  This  is  without  a  doubt  the 
craziest  group  I  have  ever  seen.  I  couldn't 
change  that  frequently. 

So  let's  talk  about  agriculture. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  It  takes  one  to  know  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  your  literature,  it  isn't 
mine,  Murray.  It  is  your  literature.  You  used 
it  in  the  Sault  last  week  and  you're  using  it 
in  the  Sault  this  week.  And  now  you're  saying 
we're  going  to  cover  everybody  but  agricul- 
tural workers.  That's  a  great  piece  of  litera- 
ture, isn't  it? 

Mr.  Riddell:  We're  still  in  second  place 
and  soon  to  be  in  first. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  won't  even  get  10  per 
cent  of  the  vote  today. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  wait  and  see,  we  may 
surprise  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  would.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the— 

Mr.  Riddell:  With  that  nonsense  you  can't 
make  an  impact  there  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  I  just  want  to  throw  on 
the  record  the  hypocrisy  of  their  position,  de- 
pending on  where  you're  at.  Include  all  work- 
ers; we'll  see  before  the  day  is  over. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Stop  hedging,  Elie.  Tell  us 
what  you  really  think. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  know  from  the  min- 
ister, first,  how  many  people  were  killed  in 
the  agricultural  industry  last  year.  I  think  it 
was  14.  I  could  be  wrong,  but  maybe  he 
could  confirm  that  for  me.  I  think  it's  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Tell  us  whether  it  was  em- 
ployees or  farm  owners. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  doesn't  matter,  a  life  is  a 
life.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you're  the 
owner  or  the  employee,  you  have  only  got 
one  life. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  owners  aren't  covered 
under  this. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  if  you  have  your  way 
neither  would  the  employees  be  covered;  be- 
cause they  are  second-class  citizens  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned.  You  love  them,  but  you 
don't  believe  they're  entitled  to  protection. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes;  they  still  'have  to  get  up 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  do  the 
chores. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  That's  why  you  love  them, 
they  get  up  at  five  for  you. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Well  they  have  to. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  also  want  to  know  how  to 
protect  them  against  chemicals.  I  want  to 
know  immediately  how  that  is  going  to  be 
done.  We  have  talked  over  the  years  about 
new  types  of  chemicals  and  exposure  to  those 
chemicals.  I  want  to  know  how,  come  this 
spring,  all  workers  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try are  going  to  be  protected  to  ensure  they 
are  not  exposed  to  chemicals.  We're  going  to 
protect  workers  who  produce  those  chemicals 
but  are  not  going  to  protect  the  class  of  peo- 
ple who  utilize  them,  in  many  instances.  I 
want  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  protect 
those  people  from  over-exposure  to  chemi- 
cals. 

Mr.  McCuigan:  They  are  protected  by  law 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  law? 

Mr.  McCuigan:  The  law  governing  pesti- 
cides. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  honourable  mem- 
ber please  address  the  chair  and  disregard 
interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yeah?  Well,  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  protect  people  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try? How  can  we  be  assured?  You  tell  me 
they're  protected,  I  want  to  know  how  you 
can  be  so  sure  that  all  workers  are  protected. 
We  had  assurances  from  the  former  ministry 
of  mines  over  the  years,  before  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  that 
they  were  protected.  The  guys  I  knew,  the 
47  or  48  who  died,  who  contracted  cancer  in 
the  sintering  plant,  thought  they  had  protec- 
tion too.  My  friend  from  Erie  knows  that. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  There  hasn't  been  an  agri- 
culture person  killed  in  the  history  of  pesti- 
cide control. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  was  that  again? 

Mr.  Martel:  But  my  friend  from  Erie 
knows,  as  he  has  had  some  of  the  problems 
in  Port  Colborne,  as  I  have,  that  many  peo- 
ple died.  We  weren't  aware  that  some  of  the 
things  that  were  going  to  kill  them  would  in 
fact  do  that— the  old  sintering  plant,  the 
problems  he  has. 

Who  protects  the  agricultural  worker? 
That's  what  we're  concerned  about. 

So  we  don't  understand  all  the  unique 
problems.  Every  industry  has  got  its  own 
unique  problems.  Every  one  of  them,  it 
doesn't  matter  what  it  is.  There  are  going 
to  be  problems  unique  to  each  type  of  indus- 
try, so  to  say  that  we  don't  understand  is 
garbage. 


Maybe  we  don't  understand  the  intricacies 
but  we  know  a  hazard  is  a  hazard  and  one 
protects  people  against  the  hazard.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 

As  my  friend  from  Wentworth  says,  if  you 
lose  your  hand  in  agriculture  or  you  lose 
your  hand  in  a  shop,  what's  the  difference? 
you've  lost  your  hand.  Someone  there  should 
get  up  and  give  me  a  decent  example  of 
what  you're  really  frightened  of.  Don't  give 
me  this  stuff  about  building  a  barn  in  winter. 

Mr.  Riddell:  There  is  a  lot  of  building 
construction  in  winter. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  sure  they  have,  but  it 
wasn't  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  day 
that  the  mother  was  giving  birth.  Was  that 
the  day  you  decided  to  build  the  bam? 
Jesus,  give  me  one  example  that  makes  sense. 
As  for  wearing  a  safety  belt  while  you're 
shovelling  manure,  there  was  a  lot  of  that 
shovelled  around  this  morning  already,  and 
none  of  you  had  safety  belts  on. 

Mr.  Riddell:   And  it's  still  coming. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  don't  know  how  you  were 
entitled  to  stand  there  in  your  place  without 
your  safety  belt  on. 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  I'd  known  when  you  were 
going  to  speak  I  would  have  brought  a 
shovel  along. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  tell  you  I've  heard 
it  all.  You  haven't  put  forth  a  solid  reason 
yet  why  agricultural  employees  should  be 
excluded  from  the  act.  I£  you  are  so  much 
concerned  about  their  health  and  you  love 
them  so  much,  you'd  want  them  protected. 
You'd  want  to  guarantee  them  the  protection 
of  the  act  so  that  they  too  would  have  the 
same  sort  of  protection  and  coverage  that 
other  employees  in  this  province  would  have. 

I  am  sorry.  I  am  a  little  more  cynical 
maybe  than  my  friend  from  Wentworth.  I 
don't  think  it's  all  you've  suggested  it  is.  I 
think  the  agricultural  community  is  resisting 
any  change  as  did  the  mining  industry  and 
as  has  every  other  sort  of  industry.  No  one 
wants  the  act;  no  one  has  come  willingly. 
I  don't  know  anyone  in  industry  who  came 
forward  on  its  own  and  said:  "Look,  we've 
got  to  have  this  kind  of  act  in  the  province 
of  Ontario." 

I  tell  you  I  was  involved  in  the  cancer 
stuff  in  Sudbury.  I  was  involved  heavily  in 
Elliot  Lake.  My  colleagues  and  the  former 
leader  of  the  party  have  been  involved  with 
the  asbestos  problems.  I  don't  know  one 
place  where  anyone  came  forward  on  their 
own  to  volunteer  to  be  part  of  a  health  and 
safety  scheme.  They  all  resisted.  They  all 
came  kicking,  screaming  and  dragging  their 
feet.  None  of  them  wanted  it. 
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So  you  know  what  it's  going  to  do?  Five 
years  from  now  we'll  look  back  on  it,  I 
suggest  to  you,  once  we  put  health  and 
safety  in  place  in  this  province  so  that  the 
employees  and  the  employers  together  work 
out  health  and  safety  programs,  we'll  look 
back  and  see  that  the  number  of  accidents 
will  be  greatly  reduced  in  this  province. 
What  we're  seeking  to  do  by  this  act  is  to 
ensure  wherever  possible  we  minimize  or 
reduce  the  incidence  of  accidents.  That  will 
only  come  about  when  people  work  together. 
I  started  saying  that  when  I  started  criti- 
cizing the  mining  companies  when  I  first 
came  in  in  1967. 

When  we  get  this  act  in  place;  when 
workers,  with  their  employers,  formulate 
policy  whereby  they  will  work  under  condi- 
tions which  they  haven't  in  the  past,  we  will 
start  to  see  accidents  reduced;  then  and  only 
then.   That's   the  purpose  of  the   act,  really. 

To  exclude  people,  I'm  sorry  to  say  to 
my  friend  the  minister,  is  nuts.  Our  inten- 
tions should  be  to  cover  everyone;  and  by 
regulation  if  you  want.  I  worry  about  doing 
it  by  regulation,  but  we  have  a  statutory  in- 
struments committee  now  that  will  look  at 
the  regulations  to  ensure  that  regulations 
don't  violate  the  intention  of  an  act.  By 
regulation  we  could  put  into  this  act,  or  as 
part  of  this  act,  regulations  to  cover  every 
special  interest  group  in  terms  of  what  the 
policy  should  be.  You  could  hire  agricultural 
people  to  look  after  that  part  which  could 
come  in  under  regulation  to  look  after  the 
farming  need.  There  is  no  need  to  exclude 
anyone  if  one  really  wants  to  include  them. 
[10:30] 

They  are  self-centred  interest  groups  who 
want  to  remain  out,  and  I  am  not  talking 
just  particularly  of  agricultural  groups.  I 
would  include  everyone  in  an  act,  and  then 
I  would  work  on  regulations— for  firemen,  that 
they  can't  leave  the  scene  of  a  fire,  and  a 
similar  regulation  regarding  policemen.  I 
could  put  together  various  parts  of  regula- 
tions that  would  cover  every  group  of  em- 
ployees in  the  circumstances  that  are,  as  my 
friend  might  say,  unique  to  their  own  par- 
ticular field.  We  shouldn't  exclude  them.  We 
should  involve  them,  and  then  bring  in  regu- 
lations which  cover  their  unique  situations. 

Mr.  Riddell:  What's  wrong  with  having 
separate  legislation  for  them? 

Mr.  Martel:  What  is  the  difference?  We 
can  separate  down  the  road  two  years  from 
now  or  we  can  do  it  now,  with  regulations 
that  could  be  brought  forward  in  six  months 
and  designed  and  looked  after  by  agricul- 
tural people. 


We  should  bring  them  in  now  and,  by 
regulation,  tell  them  what  it  is  that  is  ex- 
pected in  their  community.  Let's  get  rid  of 
all  that  garbage  my  friends  gave  us  this 
morning,  that  you  must  have  a  master  plan 
to  build  a  fence.  It  is  so  irresponsible  to 
talk  like  that;  it  really  is. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It's  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  that's  nonsense.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  that  is  how  you  do  it.  You  don't 
exclude  people;  you  bring  them  in,  give 
them  protection  and  cover  the  unique  situa- 
tions my  friend  talked  about  by  the  regula- 
tions which  would  apply  to  them.  You  don't 
try  to  do  what  my  friend  is  doing.  As  I  say, 
in  the  literature  that  the  Liberals  put  out  in 
the  Sault  they  are  trying  to  pretend  they  are 
covering  everybody  except  agricultural  em- 
ployees. They  have  even  stated  in  there  that 
they  are  going  to  cover  civil  servants;  but 
today  they  will  waffle  and  change  their  posi- 
tion, and  they  will  vote  to  exclude  a  whole 
series  of  people  in  the  civil  service.  It  is 
unbelievable  of  them  and  it  is  dishonest. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  there  are  people  in  institutions 
about  whom  I  am  concerned  also,  and  some 
people  who  work  in  the  civil  service- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  amendment 
actually  before  the  House  is  in  regard  to 
agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  With  all  due  respect,  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  said  the  same 
thing,  and  I  think  more  people  should  be 
included  than  there  are  now. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  section  2— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  have  a  copy  of  any- 
thing in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  Sweeney:   Do  I  have  to  write  it  out? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Indeed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  you  are 
waiting  to  get  that  straightened  out.  I  want 
to  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

J  was  very  concerned  at  what  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  said,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  statements  by  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  as  a  part  of  the  by-election 
campaign  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I  felt  that  the 
connotation  he  put  on  the  words  from  the 
election  pamphlet  tended  to  be  misleading, 
and  for  that  reason  I  want  to  bring  it  to 
your  attention  further. 

Although  he  did  not  table  it,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  table  the  pamphlet  from 
which  his  reference  came,  it  is  a  pamphlet 
signed  by  Stuart  Smith,  and  it  says  as  follows 
under  "Occupational  Health  and  Safety": 
"Liberal  members  moved  a  number  of  major 
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amendments  designed  to  strengthen  Bill  70, 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
The  amendments  are  ( 1 )  the  expansion  of 
coverage  to  include  all  nonagricultural  em- 
ployees, including  public  servants  ..."  I 
stop  quoting  at  this  point  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  does  not 
mean  all  of  these  groups  have  safety  com- 
mittees, which  would  mean  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  useless  committees  in  offices, 
but  it  does  not  withdraw  the  people  referred 
to  in  that  section  from  coverage  by  the  act. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Safety  conditions  are  useless, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Useless  safety  conditions? 
What  kind  of  attitude  is  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  "Compulsory  health  and  safety 
committees  where  20  or  more  workers  are 
employed  in  industries,  mines  and  construc- 
tion projects—" 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  shouldn't  workers  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  environment? 

Mr.  Nixon:  "—pretesting  of  new  chemical 
substances  prior  to  use  in  the  work  place;  the 
removal  of  provisions  which  would  have  per- 
mitted employers  to  intimidate  employees 
exercising  rights  under  the  act." 

I  submit  that  our  position  has  been  con- 
sistent and  strong.  When  we  vote  on  the 
basis  of  those  statements  there  will  be  no 
hypocrisy  and  nothing  misleading- 
Mr.  Martel:  We  will  see.  We  will  see  be- 
fore the  day  is  over. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —which  I  submit  we  approach 
very  closely  in  this  House  today  with  the 
statements  from  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East,  a  disgusting  example. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  will  see  where  you  vote 
before  this  day  is  over. 

Mr  Nixon:  You  are  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  To  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I'd  like  to  point  out  the  only 
thing  consistent  about  the  Liberal  Party  is  its 
inconsistency. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  the  best  you  can 
do? 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  a  great  time  for  your 
contribution.  Do  you  support  the  statement  by 
your  colleague  that  the  president  of  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Agriculture  is  stupid?  Are 
you  going  to  put  your  signature  to  that  too? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  comments  that  he  made 
on  that — 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  came  from  one  of  your  major 
spokesmen. 


Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  a  comparative  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  are  not  going  to  deal 
with  the  issues  in  the  bill  you  are  going  to 
have  to  be  prepared  to  defend  yourself  a 
little  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Deans:  Point  of  privilege,  if  I  may.  My 
good  friend  from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  seems 
to  think  I  said  the  president  of  the  federation 
of  agriculture  was  stupid.  I  didn't.  What  I 
said  was  that  if  he  made  the  statements  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  spokesman  for  the 
Liberal  Party  from  Huron-Middlesex,  they 
were  both  stupid. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Kitchener-Wilmot  has  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Sweeney  moves  that  in  section  3(2)  as 
amended,  in  the  first  line,  the  word  "may" 
be  deleted  and  substituted  with  the  word 
"shall." 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  both  sub- 
sections 2  and  3,  the  intent  as  I  understand  it 
is  that  the  agricultural  workers  in  the  one 
case  and  the  teachers  in  second  case  clearly 
are  going  to  be  covered  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation or  subsequent  regulations.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  word  "may"  is  a  little  bit  too 
loose  and  the  word  "shall"  is  certainly  the 
intent,  as  I  understand  it.  So  why  not  use  the 
word  which  more  precisely  describes  the 
intent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  If  it  will  save  time,  it  is 
quite  agreeable  to  me  to  have  the  word 
"may"  substituted  with  the  word  "shall"  in 
my  original  amendment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  in 
favour  of  the  amendment  we  have  moved  to 
section  3(2),  I  want  the  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex  to  understand  I  acknowledge  his 
expertise  in  both  falling  hay  and  manure  pits. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  What  a  thing  to  say. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  also  want  to  make  it 
clear  I  think  one  of  the  unfortunate  things 
about  the  debate  over  coverage  of  agricul- 
tural workers  has  been  what  I  consider  some 
of  the  dishonest  statements  that  have  gone 
around  this  province  during  the  course  of  the 
past  few  months. 

iNo  one  I  know  of  in  this  party,  and  I 
suspect  no  one  in  the  House,  really  thought 
the  intent  of  the  coverage  of  agricultural 
workers  was  to  somehow  or  other — as  I  saw 
in  one  release — cause  problems  for  a  farmer 
who  wanted  to  add  a  $6,000  extension  to  his 
pig  pen  or  something  else.  It  just  didn't  make 
sense;  it  wasn't  the  intent.  Nor,  in  my 
opinion,  was  it  the  intent  to  interfere  with 
the  family  farm  operation. 
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I  don't  know  how  the  member  can  heap 
abuse  on  some  of  the  regulations  he  was 
reading  and  then  tell  us  that  what  protection 
we're  going  to  give  farm  workers  should  be 
done  by  regulation.  That  doesn't  make  any 
sense  to  me  either. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  his  colleagues  make  those 
regulations  mandatory  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Maybe  I'm  still  too  naive, 
but  I'm  a  little  bit  disturbed  by  the  com- 
ments I  heard  from  the  member  for  Kent- 
Elgin  (Mr.  McGuigan).  I  think  he  speaks  with 
sincerity  about  his  own  knowledge  in  his  own 
area,  and  certainly  he's  got  expertise  I  don't 
have  in  terms  of  the  farm  community,  but 
considering  most  of  us  have  worked  a  good 
deal  of  our  life,  as  he  has,  and  especially  if 
you  have  gone  through,  even  peripherally, 
any  of  the  organizing  battles  or  battles  for 
protection  my  colleague  mentioned  at  Elliot 
Lake  or  the  steel  mills  or  back  in  the  General 
Motors  days  when  they  were  trying  to  organize 
here  in  Ontario,  to  use  the  argument  that 
workers  really  don't  need  the  coverage  be- 
cause we  love  our  workers  is  almost  sicken- 
ing. What  he  is  doing  and  what  he  is  saying 
is  we  can't  give  them  the  coverage  because 
they  would  misuse  it,  they  would  make 
frivolous  use  of  this  kind  of  privilege. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  He  didn't  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  And  sure  as  blazes,  you  are 
putting  down  farm  workers  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  If  he's  worried  about  some  kind 
of  an  industrial  safety  inspector  interfering 
or  telling  a  farmer  what  he's  got  to  do  on  his 
farm,  it  makes  sense  to  me,  too,  that  you 
wouldn't  want  that.  I  have  already  passed 
on  a  note  to  him,  although  at  the  time  I  did 
it  lightly  and  I'll  do  it  a  little  more  seriously 
now,  that  what  in  blazes  would  be  wrong,  in 
the  course  of  setting  up  the  inspection  ma- 
chinery that's  needed,  to  appoint  two  or  three 
people  who  maybe  worked  as  ag  reps  or  have 
some  background,  as  the  inspectors.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  wrong  in  at  least  giving  the 
group  knowledge,  understanding  and  ability 
to  work. 

Mr.  Martel:  By  regulation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  By  regulation;  but  con- 
nected with  the  farm  community,  I  under- 
stand all  of  that.  My  problem,  and  I  guess 
it  is  because  I  am  a  non-farmer,  is  I  have 
difficulty  understanding  how  you  separate 
people  as  people  and  workers  as  workers, 
whether  they're  in  a  farm  operation,  a  store, 
a  bank,  or  an  industry  factory.  I  really  do 
have  difficulty  in  separating  them  as  workers. 

My  clear  concern  is  why  do  we  have  to 
exclude    the   workers    per   se?   We    can   get 


more  specific  than  that.  We  can  talk  about 
some  of  the  commercial  farms,  and  there's  a 
growing  number  of  them.  We  can  talk  about 
set  periods  of  the  year  when  you  may  have 
20  or  30  or  40  employees  in.  Are  they  not 
entitled  to  this  kind  of  protection,  whether 
it  be  in  orchards  or  tobacco  farms;  or  you 
name  it?  Why  should  the  workers  who  are 
involved  in  large  numbers  as  workers,  as 
employees  in  these  operations,  not  have  the 
same  coverage  as  somebody  else  should  have? 
The  intent  is  to  get  to  these  people- who  are 
working  as  employees,  not  to  get  to  the 
family  farm  or  some  of  the  stupid  and 
ridiculous  arguments  that  have  made  about 
how  we're  going  to  interfere  with  an  addi- 
tion to  a  barn  or  something.  That's  so  much 
bloody  hogwash  it  almost  makes  you  want 
to  puke.  When  are  we  going  to  get  back  to 
coverage  for  workers? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Some  kind  of  style  you  have. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Let's  get  back  to  coverage 
of  workers  rather  than  some  of  these  phoney 
arguments,  because  that's  what  they  are. 
You're  confusing  a  very  serious  issue  in  terms 
of  employees  with  a  lot  of  phoney  argu- 
ments; it's  time  we  got  away  from  that  and 
got  back  to  the  coverage  of  working  people. 
When  you  tell  me  they've  got  to  go  in  at 
six  o'clock  and  put  in  long  days,  surely  you're 
not  telling  me  they're  not  working  people. 
I  think  they  are.  If  you  want  to  go  the  regu- 
lation route,  exclude  some  of  the  things  that 
are  strictly  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
farmer  or  the  small  operator,  do  it  that  way; 
but  don't  automatically  exclude  all  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  involved.  There 
have  been  sizeable  numbers  of  deaths  and 
injuries  over  the  last  two  years  in  the  agri- 
cultural community  of  Ontario. 

I'd  like  a  little  more  clarification  on  the 
point  raised  by  the  member  for  Erie.  I 
don't  have  expertise  in  this  area,  but  I  under- 
stand there  are  some  operations  and  he  men- 
tioned one  that  should  definitely  be  covered. 
I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  on  this.  For 
example,  the  tobacco  curing  operations  or 
some  of  the  poultry  plants;  are  these  covered 
as  factories  or  as  plants,  or  are  they  under 
agriculture?  What  kind  of  coverage  do  we 
have  in  areas  like  the  one  that  was  men- 
tioned? I'm  not  sure  that  you  responded  to 
that  question  from  the  member  for  Erie. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I'd  like  to  speak  to  the  point 
of  privilege  because— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  you  raising  a 
point  of  privilege? 
[10:45] 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes,  I'm  on  a  point  of  priv- 
ilege. The  implication  was  that  I  was  stupid 
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inasmuch  as  I  was  using  some  stupid  ex- 
amples. I'm  not  going  to  refute  for  one  min- 
ute the  fact  that  one  does  tend  to  lose  his 
sanity  in  this  Legislature  after  having  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  claptrap  to  which  we 
have  been  listening. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Will  you  speak  to 
your  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  do  take  offence,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  president  of  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture  being  called  "stupid." 
I  would  simply  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  people  who  made  those  statements  to  an 
article  in  Farm  and  Country,  dated  March 
28,  entitled  Safety  Bill  Sparks  Revolt.  I 
just  want  to  read  the  first  paragraph: 

"  'If  new  occupational  health  and  safety 
legislation  is  passed,  there  would  be  a  riot 
in  the  countryside,'  says  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture  president  Peter  Hannam." 
Then  he  went  on  and  used  the  very  three 
examples  I  used  this  morning. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  fed  them  to  him. 

Mr.  Riddell:  So  I  would  think  you  would 
endorse  your  statement- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Asphalt  farmers. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —that  the  president  was 
"stupid." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Asphalt  farmers;  what  do  they 
know  about  it? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Kent-Elgin. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I'm  afraid  I  have  to  rise. 

Mr.    Deputy    Chairman:    Order.    Are    you 

rising  to  speak,  or  is  this  a  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  Let 
me  be  perfectly  clear  so  no  one  misunder- 
stands. I  consider  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  by  the  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex  today  to  be  quite  ridiculous.  He 
attempted  to  say,  and  now  is  saying  quite 
clearly,  that  he  was  quoting  the  president 
of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture.  I 
still  consider  the  arguments  to  be  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  May  I  ask  you 
what  point  of  privilege  are  you  raising? 

Mr.  Martel:  What  was  his  point  of  priv- 
ilege? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  answering  my  colleague 
who  raised  a  point  I  raised  earlier.  All  I  am 
saying  is  this,  if  the  federation  of  agricul- 
ture president  believes  those  arguments  are 
valid,  then  what  I  said  about  him  and  his 
colleague  is  true. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  would  like  to  reply  to 
the  message  from  the  member  for  Hamilton 
East.   I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  on  this 


side  of  the  House  saying  we  would  resist  an 
agricultural  labour  safety  act.  We  would  not. 
We  would,  no  doubt,  have  something  to  say 
about  the  provisions  of  it,  but  we  would 
certainly  not  resist  an  act  to  cover  agricul- 
tural people. 

I  think  some  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  verify  our  point.  The  member 
talks  about  cancer  in  the  mines,  and  we 
think  it  was  deplorable  that  those  people 
did  not  have  protection.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  cancer  situation  we  have  in  agri- 
culture? We  look  at  the  chemicals  which  are 
used  in  agriculture  and  the  very  severe  tests 
they  are  put  to;  the  fact  we  have  lost  a 
number  of  very  useful  chemicals,  the  prime 
example,  of  course,  being  DDT.  Under  the 
federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  these  items  are 
screened  for  their  carcinogenic  effect.  They 
take  a  level,  one-tenth  of  which  produces 
some  effects  in  animals.  They  then  multiply 
that  by  10  again  to  get  a  figure  of  one  one- 
hundredth  of  the  figure  that  has  even  the 
least  effect  upon  test  animals. 

As  far  as  I  know,  and  I  think  I  am  reason- 
ably accurate  in  this,  there  has  not  been 
a  recorded  case  in  Ontario  of  a  farm  worker 
or  farmer  being  injured  or  killed  by  the  use 
of  farm  chemicals.  Certainly  it  is  true  they 
have  to  have  very  stringent  safety  regulations 
in  the  factory  where  these  materials  are  used 
in  their  concentrated  form  and  where  the 
workers  are  exposed  to  them  in  long-term 
situations,  but  as  we  use  them  on  the  farm 
we  use  them  in  diluted  solutions  and  at 
very  infrequent  intervals. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  debate  one  of  the 
new  programs  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  We  have  heard  some  threats 
that  money  will  be  withdrawn  from  that.  It 
is  the  pest  monitoring  program  whereby  we 
only  use  chemical  to  combat  an  immediate 
threat,  we  no  longer  use  the  chemicals  on 
a  preventive  basis. 

Years  ago,  when  we  had  poor  materials 
and  they  were  cheap,  we  used  them  on  a 
preventive  basis  on  the  chance  the  pests 
might  be  there.  Today  when  we  use  them 
in  agriculture  they  are  directed  at  a  known 
target.  I  would  like  to  see  the  members 
come  up  with  examples  of  where  people  are 
being  endangered  in  agriculture  through  the 
use  of  pesticides.  It  just  illustrates  the  point 
that  we  are  trying  to  make,  that  when  you 
talk  about  the  mine  you  simply  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about  when  you  are 
referring  that  experience  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  They  won't  listen  now, 
they  are  busy  talking. 
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Mr.  McGuigan:  I  know  they  are  not  going 
to  listen,  but  their  arguments  illustrate  our 
point.  Quite  naturally  and  as  humanitarians, 
you  are  interested  in  the  miners.  We  take 
our  hats  off  to  you,  you  have  done  great 
work.  I  think  your  party  and  your  former 
leader  will  be  known  for  great  accomplish- 
ments in  the  matter  of  mine  safety  and  the 
health  of  workers,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  respiratory-type  diseases.  But  I  tell  you 
this  situation  doesn't  exist  in  agriculture,  or 
if  it  exists  it  is  well  protected  under  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  and  under  the  Pesticides 
Act.  I  certainly  want  to  dissociate  myself 
from  some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  the  member  for  Hamilton  East. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  hope  he  is  a  better  fireman 
than  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Because  of  this  bill  there 
is  an  expression  going  around  the  trade 
union  movement  these  days.  It's  in  the  form 
of  a  question.  It  asks:  "What  happens  when 
you  cross  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation with  the  new  minister?"  The  answer 
is:  "What  you  get  is  Bill  70  with  these 
amendments." 

That's  what's  happening.  We  should  make 
no  mistake  as  to  whose  bill  and  whose 
amendments  these  are.  This  is  a  government 
bill  with  government  amendments.  The  fact 
that  the  minister  took  legislation  that  was 
amended  bv  committee  and  decided  with  his 
cabinet  colleagues  that  in  their  collective, 
infinite  wisdom  it  was  not  acceptable  for  the 
people  of  Ontario,  despite  the  democratic 
decision  of  that  committee  speaks  volumes 
to  the  arrogance  of  that  cabinet. 

From  time  to  time  in  this  chamber  there 
comes  before  the  members  legislation  which 
lays  out  in  very  stark  terms  the  reality  of  the 
class  system  in  Ontario.  We  need  look  no 
further  than  occupational  health  and  safety 
legislation  for  an  example.  We  have  seen  this 
for  many  years.  The  legislation  that's  still  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  in  1978  referring  to 
servants  is  further  evidence  of  that. 

There  are  those  who  would  refuse  to  admit 
this.  They  object  to  references,  even,  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  working  class  in  Ontario 
in  1978.  The  people  who  object  to  that  are 
people  who  either  are  in  the  upper  class  or 
aspire  to  be.  Those  are  the  people  who  object 
to  the  realization  or  the  acceptance  of  a  work- 
ing class  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Surely  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
worker  is  in  an  unsafe  condition  in  a  mine, 
on  a  construction  site  or  on  a  farm.  There  are 
administrative  problems,  and  for  that  reason 
you  decide  to  exclude  farm  workers.  That's 
simply,  fundamentally  and  profoundly  wrong. 
What  I  find  particularly  offensive  about  it  is 


that  you  have  excluded  the  group  of  people 
who  are  least  able  to  mount  an  offensive 
against  your  act. 

If  there  is  any  group  of  people  in  our 
society  who  are  least  able  to  organize,  it's 
the  farm  workers  of  this  province.  You 
have  very  carefully  selected  the  people  you 
could  isolate,  haven't  you.  You  would  not  do 
this  to  an  organized  group  of  workers  in 
Ontario.  You  have  decided  that  even  among 
the  working  class  there  are  levels;  there  are 
levels  which  you  can  isolate  even  among  the 
working  class,  and  that  says  something  about 
your  position  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  know  that  is  a  lot 
of  bunk. 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  a  country  farmer  himself. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  do  not  like  to  personalize 
debates,  but  I  want  to  tell  you,  despite  what— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Watch  it  now;  I  might 
have  to  respond. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —you  may  think,  I  spent  all 
my  life  on  a  farm  until  I  left  home.  My 
father  was  a  farm  labourer  almost  all  his 
working  life,  and  I  personally  have  seen  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  require  this  kind 
of  bill  applying  to  farm  workers  and  to  farms. 
So  I  know  a  little  bit  whereof  I  speak.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  reason  I  am  a  democratic 
socialist  today  is  because  of  the  way  farm 
labourers  are  treated,  and  the  way  I  saw 
my  father  treated.  That  is  whv  I  am  a  demo- 
cratic socialist  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

The  problems  farmers  face  are  different,  as 
my  colleague  in  the  Liberal  Party  said:  but 
so  are  the  problems  that  farm  workers  face. 
You  can't  have  it  both  ways;  if  the  problems 
that  the  farmers  have  are  unique,  so  are 
the  problems  the  farm  workers  have;  that  is 
no  reason  to  exclude  them  from  coverage. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Times  have  changed  since 
you  were  a  boy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  find  it  reprehensible  and 
offensive  that  you  have  decided  to  isolate 
this  group  of  workers.  You  knew  they  were 
easy  pickings;  that  is  why  you  did  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  nonsense. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  what  I  find  so  offen- 
sive. It  is  very  clear  too  that  you  knew, 
despite  what  happened  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee, you  could1  count  on  others  in  this 
chamber  to  support  these  offensive  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  want  air  condition- 
ing in  the  barns. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That,  too,  is  further  evi- 
dence you  realize  that  when  it  is  to  your 
advantage  you  can  exploit  the  fact  there  is  a 
class    system    in    Ontario    and    isolate    those 
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people.  It  has  been  a  very  clear  decision  on 
your  part. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  feel  sorry  for  you. 
Mr.     Villeneuve:     You     don't     understand 
farming;  all  phases  of  farming. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  understand  very  well  the 
problems  of  the  farmers;  and  I  understand 
the  problems  of  the  farm  workers,  despite 
what  you  might  think. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  No,  you  don't  understand 
all  phases  of  farming. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  expect  I  am  going 
to  convince  you— 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  You  better  live  amongst 
them;  don't  try  to  sell  your  ideas  to  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  bill  is  designed  to  ex- 
clude people  who  need  coverage,  it  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that;  yet  you  tell  me  that  the  prob- 
lems farmers  would  face  in  administering  the 
act  are  sufficient  reason  to  exclude  farm 
workers. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  They  don't  want  any 
more  legislation  than  this. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
you  have  clearly  picked  your  target  and  you 
have  done  it  very  cleverly. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  are  the  one  who  is  mak- 
ing the  class  distinction.  Farmers  are  farmers 
are  farmers.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is 
farmer  or  a  farm  worker. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  There  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  is  a  big  difference 
between  a  farmer  and  a  farm  labourer.  I 
happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  consider  our  employees 
to  be  farmers  the  same  as  the  owners. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  you  give  them  a  share 
of  the  farm,  do  you? 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  are  the  one  making  the 
class  distinction. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  give  them  a  share  of  the 
land,  do  you,  when  the  farm  owner  passes 
on? 

Mr.  Riddell:  They  sure  get  a  share  of  the 
profits. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  want  to  nationalize  farm 
land  now? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Could  I  ask  the 
honourable  members  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt? 

Mr.  Foulds:  We're  for  developing  co- 
operatives, Albert. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
sowing  the  seeds  of  dissent. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Would  the  mem- 
ber for  Nickel  Belt  please  continue  uninter- 
rupted? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  love  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  trying  not  to  be  provocative. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  is  trying  to  find 
mythical  classes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  I  must  say  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  bill  like  this  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult, because  your  intentions  are  so  clear. 
Other  groups  in  our  society  don't  have  to 
fight  for  fundamental  rights  the  way  farm 
labourers  have  to. 

Mr.  Eaton:  No  farm  labourer  has  to  do  a 
job  that  the  farmer  himself  doesn't  do. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That's  right;  I  have  to  agree 
with  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  that  is  the  case,  why  are 
you  excluding  them?  What  you  are  telling 
me  is  that  farmers  do  unsafe  work?  Is  that 
what  you  are  telling  me? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Because  they  do  it  the 
farm  labourers  should  do  it?  That's  a  pretty 
specious  argument. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  They  don't  want  a  band 
of  bureaucrats  breathing  down  their  neck 
though. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  a  pretty  sad  argu- 
ment. People  should  not  work  in  unsafe  con- 
ditions— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Shouldn't  work  accord- 
ing to  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —and  yet  you  have  decided 
that  a  group  of  people  will  not  have  protec- 
tion under  this  act;  that  is  what  you  have 
decided. 

Mr.  Martel:  You've  never  worked  a  day  in 
your  life,  Taylor.  You  have  been  at  the  public 
trough  all  your  life. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Presumably  this  bill- 
Mr.  Villeneuve:  Half  of  the  country  is  un- 
employed and— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  ask 
the  honourable  members  to  please  desist 
from  interjecting,  we  have  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments to  deal  with  today.  And  would  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  please  continue  and 
address  the  chair? 

[11:00] 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try. 
Presumably  the  government  believes  that  this 
bill  will  do  the  job  as  they  wish  to  amend  it 
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If  that's  the  case,  one  has  to  ask  winy  they 
have  selected  these  groups  in  our  society  to 
be  excluded  from  coverage.  Presumably,  it 
works  for  other  groups.  I  haven't  heard  any 
good  arguments  as  to  why  it  should  not  in- 
clude farm  workers.  I  have  heard  no  good 
arguments  whatsoever.  I  have  heard  argu- 
ments raised  that  are  somewhat  fanciful  but 
I  haven't  heard  any  substantive  arguments  as 
to  why  farm  labourers  should  not  be  in- 
cluded. The  point  my  colleague  from  Sud- 
bury East  made  is  one  we  should  keep  in 
mind,  namely  that  in  the  long  run  the  best 
interests  of  everyone  will  be  served  if  every- 
one is  covered. 

That's  the  point  we  have  trouble  getting 
through.  It's  like  in  the  construction  or  the 
mining  industries.  In  the  long  run,  not  only 
will  the  conditions  be  better  in  the  mines  or 
on  construction  jobs  and  so  forth,  but  the 
miners,  the  employers  themselves,  will  be 
better  off  in  the  long  run.  We  will  not  have 
high  workmen's  compensation  assessments 
against  employers  when  they  clean  up  their 
act  and  make  it  a  safe  place  to  work.  The 
farmers  should  understand  that  too.  It's  in 
their  best  long-run  interests.  It  makes  them 
more  safety  conscious. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  establish  a 
oo-operative  effort  in  the  province  to  make 
working  conditions  safer.  That's  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  This  is  a  co-operative  effort 
between  workers  and  their  employers  and 
that's  why  you  are  so  fundamentally  wrong 
to  exclude  any  group  of  workers.  You  don't 
seem  to  understand,  or  you  do  understand, 
in  fact,  that  one  group  of  workers  can  be 
excluded.  I  find  it  most  offensive  and  I  am 
surprised  the  minister  would  succumb  to  the 
lobbies  that  have  been  on  his  doorstep  since 
this  bill  was  reported  from  committee. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt  a  need 
to  speak  on  this  particular  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  it's  extremely  important.  In 
terms  of  what  actually  went  on  last  February 
in  the  committee  which  I  sat  on,  and  in 
terms  of  what  is  now  being  done  in  terms 
of  this  amendment,  when  we  go  back  in 
history  to  what  did  happen  in  the  committee, 
we  found  the  Liberals  put  an  amendment 
before  the  committee  to  include  all  work 
places.  Prior  to  the  vote  being  taken  on  that 
particular  amendment,  it  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Liberals  the  intention  of  the  Labour 
ministry,  and  the  thrust  of  the  approach  the 
Labour  minister  was  taking  at  that  particular 
time  was  to  include  basically  the  industrial 
and  the  mining  sectors  within  the  statute  or 
the  embodied  part  of  the  bill.  It  was  the 
intention  to  include  other  groups  by  regula- 
tion thereafter. 


That  was  the  thrust  of  our  approach.  I  felt 
on  that  particular  vote  we  were  really  deter- 
mining the  approach  to  the  piece  of  legisla- 
tion we  were  dealing  with. 

It  was  also  explained  in  terms  of  how  the 
bill  was  structured  at  that  time  that  we 
were  dealing  in  defining  different  situations 
in  terms  of  work  places.  We  were  not  dealing 
with  particular  professions.  That  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Liberals  was  supported  by 
the  other  opposition  party,  the  NDP,  and 
that  all  work  places  were  to  be  included 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill. 

Next,  we  had  an  amendment  placed  by  the 
Liberals  to  exclude  all  agriculturalists.  As  I 
said,  again  the  argument  was  placed  to  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
bill  was  in  fact  structured  on  terms  of  work 
place.  It  wasn't  structured  on  terms  of  pro- 
fessions. No  one  really  knew  what  agricul- 
turalists meant.  There  was  no  definition 
within  the  bill  of  what  it  included,  or  what 
it  did  not  include.  It  really  had  no  meaning 
at  all  and  it  was  impossible  to  support.  That's 
why  that  particular  amendment  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  members  on  this  side  of  the 
Legislature  who  were  sitting  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  was  hastily  put  together  and 
poorly  thought  out. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Now  we  have  an  argument 
being  placed  by  the  Liberal  caucus  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  that  we  want  to  take 
a  different  approach,  that  we  want  to  include 
everybody  and  exclude  one  particular  body 
or  profession.  They  want  to  take  credit  on 
both  ends  of  the  scale,  which  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  do. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  are  telling  stories  over 
there. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  submit  that  the  argument 
which  they  supported  in  the  committee  was 
an  approach  to  how  we  were  going  to  deal 
with  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  the  gospel  according 
to  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  voted  to  include  all 
work  places.  Quite  frankly,  I  would  have 
thought,  having  come  to  this  particular  stage 
of  the  bill,  that  they  would  have  supported 
what  the  New  Democratic  Party  has  pro- 
posed; that  is,  to  take  the  agricultural  people 
out  by  regulation.  They  can't  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Eaton:  They  try. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  are  arguing  that  this 
special  group  is  different  from  everybody 
else  in  this  province. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  They'd  better  be  different  or 
we  wouldn't  eat. 

Mr.  Sterling:  In  the  committee,  I  supported 
the  then  Minister  of  Labour  in  her  approach 
ait  that  time,  in  that  what  we  should  have 
done  was  to  name  specific  industries  and 
manufacturing  plants,  and  to  work  forward 
from  there.  I  just  cannot  follow  the  argument 
— and  I  agree  with  our  NDP  colleagues — 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  agree  with  the  NDP? 

Mr.  Sterling:  — as  to  how  the  Liberals  can 
support  this  amendment  at  this  time.  It  may 
sound  absolutely  ludicrous  for  a  member  on 
this  side  of  the  House  to  say  that.  But  the 
Liberals'  arguments  are  specious  at  this  point 
in  time,  in  view  of  what  they  did  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  em- 
ployer of  farm  people  also,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  farmers  are  a  little  different 
from  other  employers  in  that  the  wide  major- 
ity of  them  only  hire  one  or  two  people.  In 
my  own  case,  which  is  typical,  I  don't  want 
anything  to  happen  to  those  workers  for  the 
main  reason  that  there  is  no  one  to  replace 
them.  This  makes  us  different  from  a  factory 
or  a  mine  where,  if  a  worker  were  injured, 
someone  would  step  right  in  and  take  his 
place. 

On  the  farm,  where  you  might  only  have 
one  or  two  employees,  you  are  really  up 
against  it;  so  you  go  to  special  lengths  to 
see  that  these  workers  are  well  protected  and 
in  no  way  in  danger  of  being  hurt  and  off  the 
job.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  farmers  are 
different  from  employers  in  other  industries. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  to  this,  because  I  know  a  few 
things  were  said  when  I  wasn't  in  the  House 
which  were  accusations  about  what  I  did  on 
committee  and  so  on. 

I  think  the  thing  to  be  realized  here  is  that 
farm  people  really  don't  want  to  be  excluded. 
The  positions  of  the  farm  organizations  have 
been  put  forth  to  be  involved.  They  met  with 
the  Minister  of  Labour  a  number  of  times 
previously;  they  had  worked  out  arrange- 
ments that  would  bring  about  regulations 
which  would  bring  in  the  farm  community. 
That  was  all  agreed  upon,  it  was  part  of  the 
legislation  that  was  put  forth  by  the  previous 
minister,  and  it  was  done  in  a  good  spirit 
of  co-operation  with  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

It  was  only  the  mucking  up  of  the  amend- 
ments by  the  Liberal  Party  that  left  the  bill 
in  the  position  it  was  left  in.  You  will  recall 
the  amendments  that  were  brought  in,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  in  the  great  flap  they  got  into 


they  even  had  to  adjourn  the  committee  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  try  to  figure  out  what 
they  were  going  to  do  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Roy:  For  a  couple  of  minutes?  Who 
are  you  criticizing  now? 

Mr.  Eaton:   I'll  tell  you  right  now  that — 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Tell  us  right  now. 

Mr.  Eaton:  — I  support  this  amendment. 
I've  always  supported  it.  I  supported  the  posi- 
tion that  the  federation  took  in  the  meetings 
that  they  had  with  the  minister. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  are  not  too  happy  with 
it. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  is  a  constructive  approach 
to  it  and  it  will  proceed  under  this  method. 
Farm  workers  and  farm  people  themselves 
will  be  included  under  the  legislation  even- 
tually and  included  properly.  I  think  we 
should  all  support  it.  You  people  are  going 
to  support  it  because  the  positive  position  has 
been  put  forth  again  that  we  had  originally. 

Mr.  Riddel  I:  I'm  glad  you're  with  us  now. 

Mr.  Eaton:  We  were  with  the  bill  all  along, 
the  way  it  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  was  you  people  that  screwed 
it  up  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  that  is  unparliamentary. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  just  tried  to  wriggle  your 
way  out  of  it  as  you  do  with  every  other  issue 
that  you  flip-flop  on. 

I  support  this  amendment.  We'll  see  farm 
labour  included  and  well  see  farmers  in- 
cluded eventually  because  that's  what  they 
want. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Does  the  minister 
wish  to  respond? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  just  a  couple  of 
comments.  The  member  for  Erie  asked  me 
a  couple  of  things  about  golf  courses.  I'd 
like  to  assure  him  that  a  golf  course  for  the 
purpose  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
is  not  a  farm. 

The  member  for  Hamilton  East  made  a 
special  inquiry  about  tobacco  curing.  I  think 
it's  very  difficult  at  this  time  to  give  an 
exact  answer.  The  usual  understanding  is 
that  farming  operations  stop  at  the  farm  gate, 
and  when  processing  starts,  the  nature  of 
the  operation  changes.  My  best  judgement 
would  be  that  a  curing  operation  would  be 
a  farming  operation,  but  others  might  differ 
from  that.  I  think  that's  a  matter  that  has 
to  be  settled  by  determination. 

I  do  just  once  again  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  act  does  not  say  farming 
operations   shall   be   excluded.    It   simply  in- 
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dicated  that  they  will  be  regulated  in  ac- 
cording to  areas  of  hazard.  That's  what 
everyone  is  really  trying  to  say,  once  the 
rhetoric  has   gone,   with  due   respect. 

I  do  quite  frankly  take  some  exception  to 
the  views  of  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
regarding  a  class  structure  in  this  society 
and  its  relationship  to  this  bill.  I  do  not  share 
that  view  and  I'm  certain  that  I  speak  for 
this  government  when  I  make  that  statement, 
and  I  want  to  make  that  very  strongly  and 
very  sincerely.  I  ask  that  the  Legislature 
support  the  amendments  as  I've  introduced 
them. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister  if 
he  could  indicate  to  us  how  many  people 
were  killed  in  the  farm  industry  last  year? 
Do  you  have  that  material? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  advised  that  during 
the  year  1977  there  were  seven  fatalities,  but 
I'm  unable  to  give  the  member  the  exact 
reason  for  the  fatalities.  While  I'm  on  my 
feet  I  might  just  also  indicate  to  all  mem- 
bers that  we  already  have  in  mind  certain 
areas  within  the  farming  operations  which 
will  receive  priority  in  our  consideration,  for 
example,  the  safety  of  equipment,  protective 
clothing,  toxic  substances,  respiratory  disease, 
gassing  accidents,  such  as  in  the  silos,  oc- 
cupational animal  diseases  and  probably 
noise  as  it  relates  to  machinery.  Those  are 
areas  that  we'll  have  to  take  a  look  at  in 
the  right  priority.  There  is  an  intention  to 
deal  with  areas  of  hazard,  as  all  members 
have  said. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Just  further  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  member  for  Sudbury  East,  you 
said  there  were  seven  or  eight  farm  people 
killed.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  these  were 
owners  or  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  don't  know.  All  I  do 
know  is  they  were  people  covered  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Elgie  has 
moved  that  section  3(2)  shall  read:  "Except 
as  may  be  prescribed  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  prescribed,  this  act 
or  part  thereof  does  not  apply  to  the  farming 
operations." 

Mr.  Bounsall  has  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  that  that  section  be  deleted. 
Mr.  Sweeney  has  moved  that  section  3(2) 
be  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "may"  in 
the  first  line  and  substiting  the  word  "shall" 
therefor. 

We  will  first  take  Mr.  Sweeney's  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  which  is  substituting 
the  word  "shall"  for  "may." 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour 
of  'Mr.  Bounsall's  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those   opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 
[11:151 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  On  section  3,  sub- 
section 3,  Mr.  Minister,  I  propose  there  is 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  and  because  of  the  indication 
from  the  members,  I  think  we  should  take 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  separately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  section  3(3)  dealing  with  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  various  categories,  I  would 
like  first  of  all  to  be  very  clear,  because  I 
have  heard  some  statements  and  I  have 
received  some  letters  about  this  matter.  This 
government,  and  I  suspect  the  whole  Legis- 
lature has  no  desire,  on  our  own  momentum, 
to  exclude  anyone  in  the  teaching  profession 
from  this  legislation. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  to  members  why  this  section  was  put 
in.  It  was  put  in  very  recently,  to  be  quite 
frank  with  you.  I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to 
read  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Federation  quoting  from  the  third 
paragraph  and  dated  November  28: 

"Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  con- 
sideration to  exempting  teachers  from  the 
terms  of  this  bill  on  the  understanding  that 
the  federation  is  prepared  to  pursue  with  the 
appropriate  bodies,  within  an  appropriate 
period  of  time,  the  necessity  of  a  regulation 
for  teachers?"  Verbally,  they  indicated  some 
time  up  to  two  years. 

I  might  also  say  Mr.  Bounsall  was  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers'  Federation  which  indeed 
says  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 13: 

"It  would  be  most  necessary  and  desirable, 
then,  that  a  co-operative  effort  by  the  parties 
concerned  should  be  made  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  results  written  into  the  appropriate 
legislation.  Towards  this  end,  the  provincial 
executive  of  OSSTF  recently  accepted  the 
position  that  teachers  be  exempted  from  the 
terms  of  Bill  70  for  a  definite  term  of  two 
years  pending  development  of  suitable, 
relevant  amendments  and  regulations.  At  the 
end  of  that  term,  however,  and  in  the  absence 
of  alternative  legislation,  all  teachers  fall 
under  this  act." 

I  would  also  like  to  introduce  some  com- 
ments from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  and 
dated  December  12,  from  the  Ontario  Con- 
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federation  of  University  Faculty  Associations 
and  again  reading  from  the  fourth  paragraph: 

"Assuming  no  further  amendments  making 
special  provisions  for  universities  are  con- 
templated in  this  act  before  it  comes  into 
force,  OCUFA  requests  that  university  pro- 
fessors be  exempted  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Such  an  exemption  would  enable  us  to  study 
the  legislation  and  its  impacts,  consult  with 
your  ministry  on  provisions  necessary  to  cover 
the  unique  circumstances  of  our  members, 
and  ensure  that  the  legislation  will  work  in 
the  best  interests  of  university  professors." 

I  would  like  simply  to  assure  the  Legisla- 
ture that  the  reasons  for  excluding  those  three 
groups  in  the  teaching  profession  is  based 
solely  in  response  to  these  letters.  In  the  case 
of  those  teachers  coming  within  the  com- 
munity college  domain,  it  is  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  feeling  that  there  should  be  a 
standardization  and  a  consensus  of  a  view 
applying  to  all  people  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. There  is  no  other  reason  than  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  defending  Bette  Ste- 
phenson's case,  that's  what  is  happening.  She 
tried  to  take  the  teachers  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rather 
resent  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  don't  blame  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  These  are  letters  addressed 
to  me  by  those  organizations. 

Mr.  Conway:  And  Bette  can  defend  herself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  don't  think  the  Honour- 
able Bette  Stephenson  needs  any  help  in  de- 
fending herself.  Perhaps  the  member  would 
care  to  take  that  matter  up  with  her  in  the 
halls,  with  the  member  for  Fort  William 
(Mr.   Hennessy)   supervising  the  battle. 

Mr.  Conway:  She  doesn't  even  need  elbow 
pads. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Why  are  you  expressing  such 
reluctance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  also  endeavour  to 
undertake  to  meet  with  all  those  groups  and 
try  to  establish  this  consensus  and  I  have  so 
indicated  to  them.  If  that  is  not  possible,  and 
it  is  clear  that  we  will  have  to  reassess  the 
situation,  I  am  prepared  to  commit  myself 
that  within  the  two-year  period  we  will  re- 
assess the  situation  and  try  to  deal  with  it  in 
an  appropriate  manner. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  a 
motion  has  been  forwarded  to  your  desk. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Sweeney  moves  that  in 
section  3(3)(a)  the  word  "may"  in  the  first 
line  be  deleted  and  "shall"  substituted  there- 
for. 


Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  reason  we  are  supporting  leaving  in 
3(3)(a)  and  3(3)(c)  is  as  the  minister  has  just 
described.  We  also  have  been  approached 
by  representatives  of  both  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  the  university  professors  and,  in 
our  judgement,  when  these  two  groups  of 
people  have  specifically  asked  that  they  be 
excluded  at  the  present  so  that  they  may 
consult  with  the  minister  and  their  own  Min- 
istry of  Education  or  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  draft  more  precise  legis- 
lation or  regulations,  then  we  believe  that 
request  should  be  honoured. 

Our  critic  will  speak  more  specifically  to 
3(3)(b).  I  would  just  make  two  observations. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  teachers  of  this 
province  and  the  university  professors  of  this 
province  have  been  somewhat  concerned  by 
others  suggesting  to  them  that  they  want  to 
be  left  out  because  they  do  not  identify  them- 
selves with  workers  in  this  province.  As  one 
who  has  worked  very  closely  with  both  these 
groups,  I  can  most  certainly  say  they  do 
identify  themselves  with  the  workers  of  this 
province. 

Anyone  who  has  seriously,  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  engaged  in  either  one  of  those  pro- 
fessions would  know  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  they  have  done  a  day's  work.  They  most 
certainly  are  workers  and  they  have  not  asked 
to  be  excluded  in  this  particular  way  at  this 
particular  time  because  they  see  themselves 
above  the  other  "workers"  of  this  province. 
That's  one  point  which  needs  to  be  said  and 
said  clearly  on  their  behalf. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  both  these 
groups  have  asked  to  be  excluded  from  the 
legislation  as  it  is  presently  written  is  because 
they  recognize  a  very  strong  responsibility  to 
their  students.  They  recognize  that  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  for  them  to  be  brought 
under  the  legislation  as  it  is  presently  drafted 
because  it  would  allow  them,  in  a  sense,  to 
walk  off  the  job  and  leave  their  students  un- 
attended. They  recognize  that  would  be  a 
very  irresponsible  way  to  act  and  they  have 
no  intention  of  acting  in  that  way. 

That  is  why  they  have  very  specifically 
said,  and  that  is  why  we  have  put  the  word 
"shall"  in  here,  that  there  will  be  legisla- 
tion and/or  regulations  drafted  which  will 
cover  their  specific  concerns  but  will  also 
recognize  that  they  do  occupy  an  unusual 
niche  in  that  they  have  the  responsibility  of 
a  student  body.  They're  not  working  with 
inanimate  machines  or  inanimate  material 
They  are  working  with  other  human  beings 
for  whom  they  have  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  given  the  fact  that  they 
recognize  that,  we  recognize  that,  and  they 
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have  specifically  requested  that  this  be  done, 
this  party  will  support  that  position. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  modest  amendment  to 
put. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  send 
it? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Just  as  soon  as  I  have  it 
written  out,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Foulds  moves  that  the 
words  "for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  two 
years"  be  inserted  in  section  3(3)  after  the 
word  "apply"  and  before  the  word  "to"  so 
that  the  clause  would  read,  "Except  as  shall 
be  prescribed  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  prescribed,  this  act  or  part 
thereof  does  not  apply  for  a  period  of  no 
longer  than  two  years,  to  .  .  ."  and  following. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  hope  that  meets  some  of  the 
conditions  the  minister  has  indicated.  If  he 
has  a  better  wording  to  meet  the  condition, 
I'd  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response 
to  that,  I  would  have  some  objection  to 
putting  that  in  the  act  since  in  the  corres- 
pondence it  is  indicated  that  some  of  the 
parties  may  wish  it  to  be  brought  in  under 
legislation.  That's  the  only  difficulty  I  would 
have  with  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  the 
major  objection,  could  I  suggest  to  the  minis- 
ter that  if  there  were  a  new  bill  describing 
this  sort  of  amendment,  say,  to  the  Educa- 
tion Act  or  any  of  the  acts  that  govern 
teachers  or  university  teachers,  a  simple 
deletion  in  this  act  at  the  same  time  would 
be  entirely  possible  and  could1  meet  that 
objection? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  No  problem  there,  Bob. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Right  as  rain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
the  only  problem  I  have  is  that  these  are 
groups  that  have  asked  to  have  some  control 
over  their  own  destiny,  so  to  speak,  in  this 
area  of  occupational  health  and  safety  and 
they  are  the  people  involved  in  it.  I  would 
hesitate  to  commit  myself  in  legislation  to  a 
time  limit,  although  I  have  given  the  House 
my  assurance  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  have 
the  matter  straightened  up  within  two  years. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Surely  there  is  a  time  limit  or 
there  isn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are 
my  views  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  place  the  amendment 
first. 

Mr.  Foulds  moves  that  in  section  3  the 
words  "for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  two 
years"  after  the  word  "apply"  and  before  the 
word  "to"  be  added. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
speak  briefly  on  my  amendment  because  I 
consider  it  frankly  a  fall-back  position.  I  want 
to  s>ay  this  as  cautiously  but  as  clearly  as  I 
can:  I  think  the  teachers  are  making  a  mis- 
take, I  think  that  the  university  professors 
are  making  a  mistake  and  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  exclude  teachers  at  community 
colleges.  Basically,  I  think  the  minister  actu- 
ally agrees  with  me,  but  because  of  the— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Wishy-washy  nature  of  his 
personality? 

Mr.  Foulds:  —position  put  to  him  by  the 
organizations  he  has  acceded  to  their  wishes. 

If  I  might  say  so,  I  think  the  teachers' 
organizations  have  moved  far  too  cautiously 
on  this  matter.  After  all,  the  bill  has  been  in 
the  public  domain  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  Those  organizations  do  have  legisla- 
tive observers.  Obviously  that  should  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship of  those  organizations  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  under  debate  as  a  result  of  Bill  139. 
I  don't  think  from  my  own  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  a  secondary  high  school  there 
are  going  to  be  any  impediments  put  upon 
teachers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  if 
they  are  brought  under  this  act. 

I  might  point  out  the  classroom  is  not,  as 
is  usually  thought,  a  safe,  sterile  laboratory. 
There  are  occupational  hazards.  The  obvious 
areas  are  gymnasia  and  shop  classrooms, 
where  the  dangers  to  teachers  and  to  stu- 
dents—in terms  of  equipment,  electrical,  ma- 
chine shop,  sheet  metal  work— are  as  real  as 
they  are  on  the  job,  it  would  seem  to  me. 

I  know  that  by  and  large  the  teachers  of 
the  province  engaged  in  shop  teaching  have 
had  a  commendable  record  in  safety.  I  have 
often  thought  there  should  be  a  study  done 
of  the  danger  to  the  academic  classroom 
teacher  from  chalk  dust.  I  certainly  know  it 
has  a  detrimental  effect  on  one's  clothing. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Now,  that  is  a  specious  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  it  isn't,  because  I  myself 
happen  to  suffer  from  sinusitis  to  a  very  large 
extent.  I  know  at  the  end  of  a  school  day, 
if  I  have  had  a  lot  of  blackboard  work,  I  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  breathe.  I  assume  it 
has  no  permanent  effects  on  my  health  but 
I'm  not  certain  of  that  and  I  would  doubt  if 
very  few  teachers  have  that. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  calling  the  House  to  order. 

I  think  it  is  with  only  one  point  the  pre- 
vious speaker  made  I  would  like  to  agree. 
That  is,   I  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
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teacher  in  this  province  who  would  walk  off 
a  job  leaving  the  students  behind  in  a  condi- 
tion that  he  considered  unsafe.  I  don't  think 
this  bill  imposes  that  on  them  at  all.  If  I  may- 
say  so,  the  way  he  put  that  argument  was  a 
fallacious  way. 

[11:30] 

In  circumstances,  for  example,  when  there 
is  a  fire  or  when  there  is  real  danger  in  a 
classroom,  say,  a  chemical  laboratory  because 
of  some  spillage  of  chemicals,  I  think  the  first 
thing  the  teacher  would  do— and  in  fact  it 
would  be  mandatory  for  him  to  do  under  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  in  the  Education 
Act— is  remove  the  students  from  that  danger. 
That  doesn't  mean  he  has  to  stay  with  the 
ship  as  it  goes  down  as  soon  as  they're  out. 
Presumably,  he  or  she  would  go  with  them. 

Very  succinctly,  I  think  I  might  say  I  be- 
lieve the  teachers  are  wrong  in  wanting  ex- 
emption from  this  act.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why,  if  they  were  included  for  the 
special  circumstances  they  are  concerned 
about,  they  could  not  work  co-operatively 
with  the  ministry  under  the  regulations  to 
define  more  clearly  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities and  any  special  circumstances  that 
may  arise.  I  think  they  are  wrong  because 
we  all  know  in  this  House  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  legislation  in  and  through. 

The  experience  we  are  now  facing  with 
Bill  70  today  is  a  good  example.  I  suspect 
it  may  be  a  considerably  longer  period  than 
two  years  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
before  we  will  have  special  legislation  gov- 
erning those  in  the  teaching  profession,  just 
as  it  will  be  much  longer  than  that,  I  am 
convinced,  before  we  will  have  special  legis- 
lation governing  farm  workers. 

I  suppose  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  our 
view  is  that  by  including  the  exclusions  the 
government  party  and  the  Liberal  Party  are 
approaching  the  problem  the  wrong  way 
around  Our  view  is  prove  to  us  that  it  is 
safe  and,  if  it  is  a  safe  work  place,  then  the 
act  need  not  apply.  There  will  be  no  com- 
plaints and  action  under  the  act.  It's  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

If  the  teachers  are  convinced  that  their 
work  place  is  safe  and  they  don't  need  cover- 
age, by  covering  them  they're  no  further  be- 
hind. I  think  thev  have  made  a  grave  tactical 
error  and  I  say  that  with  very  deep  sincerity. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  have  just  one  question.  I 
understand  that  as  part  of  the  so-called  agree- 
ment or  the  point  of  understanding  between 
the  teachers  and  the  ministry  that  the  two- 
year  time  span  was  a  maximum.  I  also  under- 
stand that  it  was  clearly  understood  between 
the  teachers  and  the  Ministry  of  Education 


that  a  group  would  be  set  up  within  the  next 
two  or  three  months  to  begin  planning  the 
necessary  legislative  changes  or  changes  to 
the  regulations. 

Can  the  minister  confirm  that  and  can  he 
support  that  position?  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  In  response  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener-Wilmot,  the  letter  from 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  would 
confirm  what  he  has  just  said.  It  says  it  is 
prepared  to  pursue  with  the  appropriate 
bodies  within  an  appropriate  period  of  time 
the  necessity  of  a  regulation  for  teachers.  If 
a  time  is  required,  it  suggests  it  be  done 
sometime  in  early  1979,  say  by  the  end  of 
March  or  early  April.  There  is  that  under- 
standing, as  far  as  I  know. 

With  regard  to  the  two  years,  the  two-year 
figure  wasn't  picked  out  of  my  hat.  It  was 
picked  out  of  letters  and  out  of  verbal 
requests.  We'll  endeavour  to  honour  that 
request. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  difficulty  is  how  can  you 
devise  a  regulation  under  the  act  when  they 
are  not  included  in  the  act?  What  you'll  have 
to  do  is  devise  an  amendment  to  the  act  or 
an  entirely  new  act.  That,  of  course,  is  far 
more  difficult  than  simply  devising  regula- 
tions. I  don't  think  in  the  letters  that  were 
sent  to  the  minister  that  was  frankly  clearly 
understood  by  the  correspondents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  the  phrase  as  we 
put  it  in  the  amendment,  "may  be  designated 
in"  or  "shall  be  designated  in,"  implies  being 
designated  into  the  legislation  and  then  there 
are  separate  regulations.  It's  a  two-step  pro- 
cess. It  doesn't  require  a  new  act,  I'm 
advised. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  comments  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  placed  by  my  colleague  from 
Port  Arthur.  The  comments  relate  to  the  tone 
of  surprise  that  I  hear  in  the  minister's  voice 
when  he  reads  from  the  letters  of  teachers' 
representatives  asking  for  exclusion  from  this 
bill.  I  don't  know  whether  the  minister  is 
aware  of  how  we  arrived  at  this  situation,  and 
perhaps  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  is  in 
order  here. 

What  happened  was  that  in  the  first  place 
the  teachers'  groups  were  never  consulted  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  when  Bill  70  was 
drawn  up.  In  the  second  place,  when  the 
teachers'  groups  discovered,  back  in  the 
spring  of  1978,  that  they  were  to  be  included 
under  Bill  70,  they  contacted  the  then  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  now  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  asked  for  exclusion  until  they  could 
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have  discussions  about  the  terms  of  their  in- 
clusion under  the  legislation. 

The  bill  as  it  existed  then  called  for  the 
development  of  guidelines  for  the  inclusion 
of  various  groups  of  employees  in  Ontario; 
those  guidelines  were  to  be  developed  by  a 
deadline  of  December  1978,  by  Which  time, 
of  course,  all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House 
expected,  in  good  faith,  that  Bill  70  would 
be  in  place. 

There  was  no  progress  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  on  this  subject  for  many  months,  and 
that  deadline  for  the  development  of  guide- 
lines for  teachers  and  other  groups  was  not 
acted  upon  with  any  degree  of  sincerity  or 
vigour  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  teachers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  then  Minister  of  Labour  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  teachers'  representatives  that 
they  were  very  concerned  about  what  guide- 
lines they  would  come  under  in  the  bill. 

If  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  a  bit  surprised 
at  what  seems  to  be  a  last-minute  request 
from  teachers'  organizations  for  exclusion,  he 
should  understand  the  background  and  the 
failure  of  the  previous  Minister  of  Labour  to 
live  up  to  those  provisions  of  Bill  70  which 
we  had  before  us  early  this  year. 

That's  the  reason  he  has  this  last-minute 
surprise.  If  he  goes  back  to  the  now  Minister 
of  Education  and  asks  about  t!he  history  of 
these  developments,  he  will  find  that  the 
teachers  have  not  been  dealt  with  in  the 
terms  in  which  they  wanted  to  be  dealt  with 
in  consideration  of  whether  they  would  be 
included  or  excluded;  so  at  the  last  moment 
they  have  really  no  option,  considering  their 
initial  reservations.  There  just  hasn't  been  the 
time  or  the  seriousness  of  discussion  that  they 
wanted  for  them  to  feel  that  they  are  perfect- 
ly satisfied  now  to  come  under  the  general 
provisions  of  Bill  70.  That's  why  this  problem 
is  confronting  him  now. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  placed  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur.  We  need  the  time  limits 
written  into  this  section,  or  what's  going  to 
happen  is  exactly  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  saying  you  are  going  to  include 
someone  and  then  not  getting  around  to  it,  as 
outlined  by  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Carleton  East.  This  is  precisely  why  we  need 
this  period  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  that  emerged  from  committee  in 
January  said  that  by  December  31  any  differ- 
ent and  special  set  of  regulations  were  to  be 
devised  to  cover  any  particular  group  of 
workers.  The  teachers,  as  represented  by  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Federation,  said  a  short  time 
after  that  bill  was  reported:   "We  are  ready 


to  discuss  the  different  kinds  of  regulations,  if 
any,  that  need  to  pertain  to  us."  The  min- 
istry just  hasn't  got  around  to  do  it. 

The  different  types  of  regulations  or  cover- 
age that  would  apply  to  any  teacher  in  this 
province  would  involve  extremely  minor  and 
extremely  negligible  changes.  Teachers  are 
like  any  other  group  of  workers  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  laboratories  and  machine  shops  in 
which  some  of  their  teachers  work  are  no 
different  from  the  machine  shops  that  exist 
in  industry  or  the  laboratories  that  exist  in 
industry.  The  changes  needed  would  be  ex- 
tremely minor  in  nature.  There  is  no  reason 
for  this  kind  of  exemption.  Having  failed  to 
get  around  to  dealing  with  the  very  few  minor 
changes  that  might  affect  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  this  province,  you  then  exclude 
them.  The  Ontario  Teachers  Federation  could 
hardly  do  anything  other  than  finally  write 
you  that  letter.  They  say,  "Okay,  since  you 
have  not  got  serious  in  terms  of  sitting  down 
and  talking  to  us,  then  give  us  an  exemption." 

They  should  not  have  asked  for  that,  in 
my  opinion.  The  coverage  they  would  be 
required  to  have  under  this  bill,  really  doesn't 
differ  from  any  other.  The  type  of  thing 
that  bothered  them— and  that  bothered  OSSTF 
—the  secondary  school  teachers'  section  of 
OTF,  when  they  finally  found  out  that  a 
letter  had  been  written  by  OTF  asking  for  a 
regular  exemption  was  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Conway:  Is  there  any  hope  we  will 
finish  this  today,  Bob? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Not  likely. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I'm  not  going  to  speak  any 
more,  Bob. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You're  trying  to  ram  it  down 
the  teachers'  throats  and  they  don't  even 
want  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  nonsense. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This  is  the  very  minor  thing 
that  concerns  them:  How  do  you  define 
"supervisor"?  That's  the  kind  of  thing  they 
asked.  That  was  a  very  minor  thing  which 
they  are  concerned  about  in  the  legislation; 
and  was  something  which  could  be  answered 
by  a  one-paragraph  letter.  They  say,  "Is  a 
teacher  a  supervisor  because  they  supervise 
students?"  When  you  point  out  the  definition 
of  worker  under  the  act  is  one  who  works  for 
monetary  compensation,  then  students  are 
not  covered  by  the  worker  definition.  There- 
fore, a  supervisor  would  be  someone  who 
supervises  the  teacher;  a  simple  answer  in 
that  regard. 

The  other  sort  of  thing  they  worried  about 
was  the  duty  of  workers  in  section  17(1  )(b)— 
a  minor  thing,  you  agree,  in  the  act.  Sec- 
tion  17(l)(b)   says   a  worker  shall  "use  or 
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wear  the  equipment,  protective  devices  or 
clothing  that  his  employer  requires  to  be 
used  or  worn."  They  were  concerned  that 
section  could  be  used  on  teachers  to  require 
their  beards  to  be  shaved,  or  the  length  of 
their  hair  to  be  regulated,  and  certain  dress 
standards  required,  which  some  boards  in 
their  lack  of  wisdom  are  trying  to  apply  in 
this  province.  That's  the  kind  of  questions 
they  had. 

They  are  worried  about  no  great  exemp- 
tions of  any  other  kind,  but  just  can  they 
require  a  certain  dress  code  and  a  certain 
code  respecting  beards  and  length  of  hair  in 
this  province  where  these  measures  have 
been  tried  by  certain  boards.  The  answer 
to  that  could  be  very  simple.  The  other  type 
of  thing  they  asked  questions  about  was 
things  like  section  17(l)(e),  requirements  by 
the  school  boards,  perhaps,  to  have  medical 
tests  runs.  They  thought  that  might  possibly 
be  abused  in  cases  where  there  was  no  par- 
ticular occupational  health  issue  arising  at  a 
school;  and  that  medical  examinations  might 
be  required  for  purposes  other  than  for  occu- 
pational health. 

These  were  very  simple,  basic  questions. 
No  great  changes  and  great  amendments  were 
required.  These  were  the  only  things  that 
bothered  them.  The  ministry,  for  one,  should 
have  responded  to  those  requests  in  the 
spring  and  answered  the  very  simple  ques- 
tions they  had.  They  could  have  sat  down 
with  them  for  a  day  or  two,  if  necessary,  and 
gone  through  with  them  snowing  they  were 
no  different  from  anyone  else  in  this  province. 
Instead,  the  ministry  didn't  have  these  meet- 
ings and  simply  waited  around  until  you  got 
a  letter  which,  in  essence,  said  the  letter 
came  in  because  you  hadn't  done  that  with 
them. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  excluded  when  it  is  that  type  of 
question  which  is  really  bothering  them.  We 
will  certainly  vote  against  clause  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill. 
[11:45] 

Let  me  go  to  clause  (c),  the  university 
teachers'  situation.  I  was  appalled  to  find 
these  sections  in  this  act.  I  heard  from  the 
minister  that  he'd  got  a  letter  from  OTF— 
I'm  not  sure  he  said  a  letter  at  the  time.  He 
said  to  me  the  ministry  had  had  requests  to 
be  exempted  from  OTF  and  OCUFA  and  a 
letter.  The  letter  he  was  referring  to  was 
one  he  received  from  OTF,  which  he's  read. 

I  got  on  the  phone  to  OCUFA,  my  old  bar- 
gaining agent  representative,  such  as  it  is, 
and  said:  "Could  I  have  a  copy  of  your 
letter?  Why  did  you  even  consider  an  exemp- 
tion from   this  act?"   The  answer  was  very 


interesting.  The  phone  call  I  made  was  on 
Monday.  They  said:  "Two  weeks  ago  we  were 
contacted  by  officials  from  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  asked  if  we  would  like  to  be 
exempted."  It  was  a  solicitation  to  OCUFA. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  would  never  do.  Shame 
on  the  minister. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  was  nothing  here- 
tofore coming  in  from  OCUFA— and  I  checked 
this  extremely  carefully  with  Pat  Wesley,  the 
senior  staff  person  at  OCUFA— requesting  an 
exemption.  They  were  solicited  by  ministry 
officials  sometime  around  two  weeks  ago 
Monday.  There  was  no  request  of  any  kind 
by  OCUFA  prior  to  that  point  that  anybody 
on  the  present  OCUFA  executive  or  the 
present  OCUFA  staff  can  find. 

I  don't  know  what  arguments  were  used 
with  them  when  the  contact  was  made,  but 
it  was  said  to  them,  "If  you  want  an  exemp- 
tion, get  it  to  us  in  a  letter."  What  it  in- 
dicates is  that  this  ministry  would  like  to 
exclude  any  and  all  groups  of  people  in  this 
province  who  would  like  to  write  in  and  say 
they  would  like  exemptions.  That's  what  it 
means.  In  the  case  of  OCUFA,  you  solicited 
it.  There's  no  other  word  for  it. 

Having  solicited  it,  I  have  no  patience 
with  their  response— and  the  minister  has  a 
copy  of  this  one— and  their  elitism.  Having 
come  from  that  whole  field,  I  understand 
elitism  in  that  area  when  I  see  it.  OCUFA 
believes  that  both  the  worker  and  the  work 
place  take  on  a  unique  character  when  ap- 
plied to  a  professor  in  a  university.  Ab- 
solute—I  would  use  the  term  that  my  col- 
league from  Sudbury  East  usually  applies 
in  these  things  if  I  hadn't  come  from  the 
university  field  myself  and  that  isn't  part  of 
my  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Martel:  Now  you're  showing  your 
elitism. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  right,  I'm  showing 
my  elitism. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Now  there  is  elitism  if  I  ever 
heard  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We,  or  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  shouldn't  be  giving  in  one  iota  to 
that  phoney  elitism  on  behalf  of  university 
professors  or  their  representatives  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There's  an  expert  in  that  field 
if  I  ever  saw  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  are  unique  too,  just 
like  farmers. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  What  flaming  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Then  they  go  and  say 
OCUFA  requests  that  university  professors 
be   exempted   for    a    period   of   one   year.    I 
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asked  them:  "Why  on  earth  might  you  con- 
sider an  exemption?"  On  Monday  when  I 
talked  to  them  they  hadn't  made  up  their 
minds  yet.  In  talking  with  them  I  said, 
"Surely  you  must  have  a  good  reason  for 
wanting  to  be  exempted,  because  you're 
going  to  have  to  have  a  good  reason  for 
wanting  to  be  included  should  the  time 
come.  It's  best  for  you  to  decide  the  situation 
now." 

I'm  very  concerned  to  find  out  what 
happened  basically  because  the  solicitation 
caught  them  a  little  bit  by  surprise.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  them  at  that  point  that 
the  university  teachers  or  the  university 
setting  was  any  different  from  any  other 
work  place.  Having  been  solicited  some- 
where around  two  weeks  ago  Monday  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  might  be  excluded, 
their  reaction  was,  "Gee,  why,  really,  are  we 
being  asked?  There  must  be  something  here 
that  we  are  missing.  Maybe  we'd  better  sit 
down  and  have  a  look  at  what  we're 
missing." 

They  should  not  have  been  solicited  in 
the  first  place  and  I'm  disappointed  at  their 
reaction  to  it.  I  said  to  them,  "Well,  surely 
you  have  on  your  staff  someone  who  keeps 
up  o,n  a  day-to-day  basis  with  the  legislative 
happenings  in  the  Ontario  Legislature?"  They 
said,  "Well,  no,  we're  a  little  tight  for  funds, 
you  know,  because  the  entirety  of  the  univer- 
sity faculty  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
pulled  out  of  OCUFA  so  we  don't  have 
quite  as  big  a  membership  as  we  had."  By 
inference,  they  do  not  have  quite  as  large 
an  income. 

I  said,  "Oh,  why  did  the  professors  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  pull  out?"  The  reason 
they  pulled  out  was  because  OCUFA,  as  a 
provincial  representative,  according  to  the 
U  of  T  faculty,  were  doing  too  much  of  just 
being  a  collector  of  salary  information  and 
sharing  it  around,  and  not  enough  of  what 
they  should  be  doing,  which  is  watching 
legislation  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
responding  quickly  to  any  and  all  that  affect 
them.  In  other  words,  the  U  of  T  faculty 
pulled  out  of  OCUFA  because  they  weren't 
doing  what  they  should  have  been  doing 
under  this  bill,  and  in  response  to  this  bill. 

Their  response,  which  they  have  had  to 
look  at  within  the  last  two  weeks,  as  a  result 
of  your  solicitation,  is  sufficiently,  in  my 
opinion,  weak.  Certainly  it  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  it.  If  I  was  a  faculty  member  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  I  would  have  taken 
that  action  which  they  took  and  heartily  ap- 
proved of  staying  out  until  OCUFA,  as  cur- 
rently constituted,  takes  its  responsibility  in 
this  regard  seriously  and  has  people  on  their 


executive  who  are  aware  of  the  issues  of  the 
day.  They  appear  by  their  response  in  this 
letter  of  December  12  not  to  have  people 
on  their  executive  who  are  aware  of  the 
issues  of  the  day.  They  need  to  be  a  little 
less  elitist  than  what  they  are  within  their 
own  profession. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded. That  solicitation,  which  they  got, 
finally  resulting  in  a  letter  of  December  12, 
shows  the  ministry  was  not  just  responding 
to  letters  sent  in,  but  in  this  case  played  an 
active  role  in  trying  to  get  it.  In  other  words, 
they  would  like  to  have  a  whole  series  of 
letters  from  every  group  of  workers  you 
could  possibly  find  in  this  province  so  they 
could  stand  up  here  and  say  we're  exempting 
them  because  we  got  a  letter  from  them. 

No  one  at  OCUFA,  executive  or  staff,  has 
any  record  of  their  approaching  the  minister 
or  the  ministry  on  this.  The  only  contact  came 
to  them  two  weeks  ago  by  the  ministry  say- 
ing, "How  about  considering  being  ex- 
empted?" On  that  basis,  you  stand  up  here 
and  say  that's  why  we're  doing  it.  Well,  we're 
sure  going  to  vote  that  they  be  included,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the 
minister,  if  the  grounds  for  exclusion  of  some 
of  the  teaching  groups  are  the  letters  they 
have  now  sent  in,  whether  freely  sent  or 
solicited,  I  am  wondering  if  he  would  respond 
to  the  letter  from  the  president  of  OPSEU 
to  him,  dated  December  12,  concerning  at 
least  the  members  of  the  academic  staff  of 
the  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology. 

Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph  of  their 
letter:  "Let  me  say  we  were  both  surprised 
and  very  disappointed  at  the  exclusion  of 
community  college  academic  staff  from  cover- 
age under  the  entire  legislation.  It  is  our 
view,  based  on  our  own  health  and  safety 
survey,  that  academic  staff  need  coverage 
under  health  and  safety  legislation.  Many 
academic  staff  work  in  work  places  that  in- 
volve processes  such  as  welding  that  present 
serious  hazards  to  health  and  safety  of  both 
faculty  and  students.  Teachers  work  in  vari- 
ous industrial  training  shops,  garages  and 
laboratories.  We  might  add  that  the  com- 
munity college  is  the  training  ground  for 
future  workers.  With  respect  to  providing  a 
health  and  safety  work  environment  they 
should  be  exemplary.  Instructors  have  a 
responsibility  not  only  to  protect  themselves 
but  also  to  ensure  that  their  students  are  pro- 
tected from  health  and  safety  hazards.  In 
order  to  achieve  this,  we  would  strongly 
urge  you  to  include  academic  staff  under  all 
provisions  of  the  legislation." 
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If,  indeed,  the  requests  for  exclusion  take 
them  out,  what  about  a  request  to  be  in- 
cluded by  people  who  have  an  interest  in  this 
particular  group?  Should  they  not  then  be 
included  under  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Martel:  As  readily  as  you  took  out  the 
others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  comments  made  by  Mr.  Boun- 
sall.  I  would  like  to  say  to  him  unequivocally 
that  no  one  in  this  ministry  solicited  a  re- 
quest from  OCUFA  to  be  exempted.  I  had 
been  advised  some  time  ago  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  that  in  discussions  with  OCUFA, 
they  had  indicated  to  her  they  wanted  a 
delay  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  wished 
to  be  included.  Any  contact  with  OCUFA 
from  this  ministry  was  simply  to  ask  if  that 
was  so,  and  if  it  was  so,  to  put  it  in  writing. 
Let's  have  that  clear  and  unequivocal,  be- 
cause if  that  isn't  so — 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  The  democratic  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  — and  if  you  are  accusing 
me  of  something  like  soliciting  that  response, 
I  resent  it.  That  is  quite  straight  between 
you  and  me,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  minister  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Bonus  all:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  agree? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  Minister  of  Education 
you  are  talking  about  who  told  you  that — is 
this  the  present  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  present  minister. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  probably  where  the 
problem  lies  then.  Because  the  first  OCUFA 
know  about  it — 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: The  problem,  if  there  is  one,  is  a 
request  from  OCUFA  to  be  exempted.  You 
are  suggesting  that  there  are  a  lot  of  funny 
people  doing  funny  things  in  OCUFA  and  if 
I  were  them,  I  would  resent  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  are  trying  to  jam  this 
legislation  down  their  throats. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  hope  you  are  as  willing  to 
include  the  community  college  people— they 
were  asked  to  be  in.  You  want  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  first  that  any  of  the 
OCUFA  executives  or  OCUFA  staff  knew 
about  this— and  the  statement  that  none  of 
the  executive  andl  none  of  the  staff  knew 
about  it  comes  from  the  senior  staff  officer 
over  there,  I  haven't  talked  to  all  the  execu- 
tives—was the  statement  you  made  a  couple 


of  weeks  ago,  however  you  phrased  it,  that 
if  they  were  thinking  of  having  an  exemp- 
tion to  put  it  in  writing.  They  had  heard 
nothing  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Pope:  This  is  a  waste  of  time.  You 
are  trying  to  bring  in  a  whole  bunch  of  non- 
sense and  red  herrings.  Let's  get  on  with  it. 
What  a  bunch  of  absolute  rubbish.  You  know 
it's  absolute  rubbish.  Let's  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  If  the  information  to  this 
Minister  of  Labour  was  that  they  had  been 
approached  beforehand  and  you  were  waiting 
for  a  response  from  them,  if  that  was  the  in- 
formation, there  is  no  record  over  there  of 
that  having  been  done- 
Mr.  Martel:  You  are  going  to  bring  the 
CAAT  people  in  because  they  asked? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  So  long  as  it  is  clearly 
stated  in  this  Legislature  and  the  member 
acknowledges  that  there  is  no  suggestion  be- 
ing put  forward  by  him  that  I  solicited  this 
request  for  exemption.  I  would  take  personal 
offence  to  that. 

I  did  request  that  it  be  verified;  that  if 
they  really  were  serious  about  it  they  put  it 
in  writing.  But  that  is  not  the  same  as  going 
out  and  saying,  "Please,  do  you  want  to  be 
exempted?"  It  was  to  verify  an  opinion  that 
was  given  to  me,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  true, 
and  if  it  was  true  it  had  to  be  put  m  writing 
or  I  wouldn't  consider  it.  Make  sure  you 
know  what  you  are  saying  there  because  I 
take  personal  exception  to  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Let's  be  very  clear  on  this 
point.  This  Minister  of  Labour  was  told  by 
someone  that  they  were  considering  or  had 
been  asked  to  consider  being  exempted.  As 
far  as  you've  explained  it  now,  this  informa- 
tion came  from  the  former  Minister  of 
Labour,  now  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  By  the  former  Minister  of 
Labour.  She  didn't  talk  to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  As  far  as  OCUFA  knows,  as 
far  as  they  can  determine,  they  were  never 
asked  anything  before  that  time  by  anyone. 
The  information  you  were  given  caused  you, 
somewhat  understandably,  to  ask  them  two 
weeks  ago  if  they  were  thinking  of  putting 
something  in,  to  give  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  get  up  and  say  this  in  the 
House  without  even  checking  with  the  execu- 
tives. You've  got  a  lot  of  nerve. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  them. 

Mr.  Pope:  Check  with  the  rest  of  the 
executives  before  you  stand  up  and  insinu- 
ate— 
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Mr.  Boimsall:  What's  being  insinuated? 

Mr.  Pope:  Just  what  you  are  saying.  Check 
with  the  rest  of  the  executives  and  then  make 
your  point. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  the  staff  member's  job 
to  determine  what  in  fact  comes  into  that 
office. 

Mr.  Pope:  What  a  bunch  of  nonsense. 

Mr.   Deputy  Chairman:   Would  the  mem- 
ber please  continue  and  address  the  chair? 
[12:00] 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  problem  appears  not  to  lie  with  this  min- 
ister but  this  minister  relying  on  information 
which  was  given  to  him  that  OCUFA  was  in 
fact  considering  something. 

Up  till  the  time  you  asked  them,  "As  a  re- 
sult of  your  considerations,  give  it  in  writ- 
ing," they  had  had  no  consideration,  nor  is 
there  any  record  of  them  having  been  asked 
to  consider,  by  anyone— either  a  positive  step 
on  their  part  or  one  in  response  to  someone 
else  asking  them.  It  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise. It  was  the  first  they'd  heard  anything 
about  it  two  weeks  ago,  when  acting  on  the 
information  that  had  been  given  to  you,  you 
went  to  them  and  said,  "You  were  thinking 
of  responding,  please  respond."  It  was  en- 
tirely news  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  thank  the  member  for 
the  clarification,  but  I  would  suggest  he  is 
really  insinuating  the  chairman  of  that  board 
had  not  given  a  lot  of  consideration  and 
thought  to  that  carefully-worded  letter  he 
sent  to  me.  I  think  if  I  were  he,  I  certainly 
would  resent  that  suggestion. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  there,  it  is  in 
writing,  it  has  been  shared,  and  those  are 
the  reasons  I've  given  for  our  view  that  we 
should  allow  these  organizations  the  privilege 
to  trying  to  determine  whether  they  want 
to  be  included  in  this  act  or  in  some  other 
act. 

As  I've  said  before,  my  only  reason  for  in- 
cluding community  colleges  was  to  try  and 
have  some  consensus  and  some  consistency 
in  the  whole  matter  of  dealing  with  teachers. 
If  that  can't  be  achieved  then  I  have  no 
problem  at  all  including  community  college 
teachers  under  regulations.  That's  not  going 
to  be  an  issue  with  me. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
requested  it  and  you've  based  the  other  ex- 
clusions on  a  letter,  why  not  then  accept  the 
amendment  that's  been  proposed  by  both 
opposition  parties  and  include  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  the  member  would  agree  with 


me  that  it  makes  common  sense  to  try  and 
have  a  consistent  approach  to  a  profession 
which,  although  they  may  be  in  different 
categories,  has  essentially  the  same  job  and 
the  same  work  place  and  the  same  hazards 
face  them.  That's  purely  and  simply,  to  me, 
a  question  of  logic.  If  that  logical  consensus 
of  all  those  groups  can't  be  achieved  we'll 
have  to  deal  with  them  individually  if  they 
wish. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Which  letter  do  you  want 
them  to  respond  to? 

Mr.  Martel:  You've  got  one  group  saying, 
"Keep  us  out,"  the  other  group,  "Put  us  in." 
Why  do  you  accept  one  as  opposed  to  the 
other?  Why  don't  you  bring  in  the  others 
kicking,  screaming,  and  dragging  their  feet 
then?  You're  taking  the  option  that's  con- 
venient to  you.  Why  don't  we  say  that  if  the 
membership  of  OCUFA  or  the  CAATs  want 
in,  why  isn't  that  the  guiding  light  instead 
of  OTF,  which  says  no?  The  logic,  I'm  afraid, 
at  this  point  is  somewhat  hazy. 

We  should  maybe  accept  the  one  that 
wants  in.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
bring  people  in  and  not  to  exclude.  If  there's 
a  certain  segment  in  the  educational  field 
that  want  in  then  we  should  let  them  in 
because  that's  what  the  act's  all  about.  But 
you  choose  to  go  the  route  where  one  group 
says  "no"  as  opposed  to  the  group  which 
says,  "Put  us  in."  Now  what  logic  is  there 
to  that?  You  just  came  down  on  one  side, 
arbitrarily. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  former  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  realize  the  dilemma  for  the 
minister,  but  why  take  the  group  that  wants 
out  as  the  group  you're  going  to  follow,  as 
opposed  to  the  group  that  wants  in?  Then  you 
could  say  to  the  rest  of  them,  "Follow  suit." 
There's  no  logic,  Mr.  Minister,  I'm  afraid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
just  respond  to  that:  I  hope  the  member 
would  acknowledge  I'm  trying  to  respond  to 
a  majority  wish.  I  indicated  very  clearly  my 
wish  also  is  to  try  and  have  a  consistent  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  educational  field.  I  also 
indicated  very  clearly  that  if  that  cannot  be 
achieved  then  we  will  have  to  deal  with  each 
of  the  groups  separately. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  could  have  been  achieved, 
but  the  former  minister  didn't  want  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  From  my  personal  point 
of  view  I  think  they  would  be  all-wise  to 
agree  it  should  be  included  in  the  legislation. 
There's  no  argument  about  that.  If  some  con- 
sensus between  the  groups  cannot  be 
achieved,  then  we  will  deal  with  it  appropri- 
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ately.  If  you  can't  accept  my  word  on  that 
then  we  have  problems,  but  I  think  you  can. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
clarification  here.  I  thought  we  were  to 
proceed  dealing  with  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  and  (a), 
of  course,  deals  with  the  teachers  as  defined 
in  the  Education  Act,  and  yet  we  seem  to  be 
wandering  into  the  (b)  and  (c)  sections  on 
this.  I  think  we  should  deal  with  them  as 
was  suggested  previously. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  indicate  to 
the  honourable  members  that  I  said  we  would 
take  separate  votes  on  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  but  the 
debate  cannot  be  totally  separated  because 
they  are  somewhat  interrelated.  We  can  die- 
bate  all  three  clauses  together  and  then  take 
the  vote  separately,  but  after  taking  a  vote 
on  (a),  that  does  not  preclude  someone  speak- 
ing again  on  (b)  or  (c). 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  We  will  be 
going  along  with  the  government  on  sections 
(a)  and  (b),  that  these  people  be  excluded 
from  the  bill  at  tne  present  tune- 
Mr.  Martel:  That  is  not  what  Mr.  Nixon 
said  a  while  ago.  Whoops. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Have  you  got  it  straight? 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Pardon  me,  (a)  and  (c).  The 
minister  has  suggested  that  these  people  have 
asked  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  which  to 
come  in  with  a  suggestion. 

We  do  not  agree  with  (b),  though;  and  we 
will  be  proposing  an  amendment  that  under 
3(b)  the  people  in  the  community  colleges 
should  not  be  excluded  at  this  time.  These 
people  are  dealing  more  in  classrooms  where 
they  are  teaching  welding  and  mechanics  and 
they  face  more  dangerous  situations,  and  we 
will  be  proposing  an  amendment  that  they  be 
covered  right  away  on  this. 

Mr.  Young:  My  point  is  the  one  that  has. 
just  been  made,  that  the  community  colleges 
are  institutions  in  which  there  is  more  dan- 
gerous operation  than  the  universities  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  because  of  this  particular 
factor  of  greater  danger,  greater  hazard,  the 
letter  from  the  community  colleges  should 
have  far  greater  weight  than  the  letter  from 
the  universities.  I  simply  make  that  point  to 
the  minister.  I  would  support  the  amendment 
which  is  going  to  come,  if  it  comes,  from  the 
Liberal  Party  on  this  matter,  that  the  com- 
munity colleges  at  least  should  be  included. 
Going  on  with  the  minister's  own  argument, 
if  that  is  the  case  then  the  total  picture 
should  be  looked  at  and  the  total  group  in- 
cluded. That  is  what  the  minister  says.  All 
right.  Since  there  is  a  greater  danger  in  one 
part  of  the  group,   it  'seems  to  me  that  it 


makes  sense  for  the  total  group  to  be  in- 
cluded at  this  time.  The  regulations  can  look 
after  some  of  the  problems  that  the  minister 
may  have. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  we  ready  for 
the  vote  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Can  you  clarify  just  to  make 
sure  we  know  what  we  are  voting  about? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Yes,  Hon.  Mr. 
Elgie  has  moved  that  section  3(3)  shall  read: 
"Except  as  may  be  prescribed  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  limitations  prescribed,  this 
act  or  a  part  thereof  shall  not  apply  to  (a), 
(b)  and  (<*)." 

On  that  part  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Sweeney  moved  that  subsection  3{a)  be 
amended  by  deleting  "may"  in  the  first  line 
and  substituting  the  word  "shall"  therefor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  teach- 
ers' federation  may  not  wish  to  be  included 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  It  would  read  then, 
"except  as  shall  be  prescribed''  instead  of 
"except  as  may." 

Shall  that  amendment  carry? 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  As  a  separate 
amendment  to  this  clause,  Mr.  Foulds  has 
moved  that  section  3(3)  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  words  "for 
a  period  of  no  longer  than  two  years"  after 
the  word  "apply"  in  the  third  line  and  before 
the  word  "to,"  so  that  the  last  part  will  then 
read,  "this  act  or  a  part  thereof  does  not  ap- 
ply for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  two  years 
to  (a),  (b)  and  (c)." 

Shall  that  amendment  carry? 

Those  in  favour  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Now,  "(a)  a  person 
who  is  employed  as  a  teacher  as  defined  in 
the  Education  Act."  Mr.  Bounsall  has  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  that  that 
clause  be  deleted. 

Those  in  favour  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  In  section  3(3)(b) 
Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  has  moved  that  "a  person  who 
is  employed  as  a  member  of  the  academic 
staff,"  et  cetera. 
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Mr.  O'Neil  has  moved  that  section  3(3)(b) 
be  deleted. 

Any  further  discussion  on  that  amendment 
to  the  amendment? 

Those  in  favour  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  In  section  3(3)(c) 
Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  has  moved  that  "a  person 
who  is  employed  as  a  member  or  a  teaching 
assistant  of  the  academic  staff  of  a  university 
related  institution,"  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Bounsall  has  moved  that  section  3(3)(c) 
be  deleted. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bounsall's  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Sections  4,  5  and  6,  inclusive  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  purely  for 
the  sake  of  clarity  I  would  like  to  move  that 
sections  7  and  8  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  like 
me  to  just  go  subsection  by  subsection?  I 
think  it  probably  would  be  best  in  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  many 
of  the  sections  have  already  been  agreed  to 
in  committee.  Perhaps  if  we  could  just  go 
subsection  by  subsection  we  will  get  through 
it  more  quickly. 

If  it  is  acceptable  to  the  members— could 
I  have  your  attention  now,  members— the 
motion  by  the  honourable  minister  will  be 
that  sections  7  and  8  shall  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor.  We  will 
take  them  subsection  by  subsection  and  we 
will  then  go  back  to  the  strike  out  motion. 

Is  that  acceptable? 

We  will  take  them  clause  by  clause,  Mr. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that  sections  7  and 
8  shall  be  struck  out  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

Section  7(1)  "Where  the  number  of  workers 
at  a  project  regularly  exceeds  20,  the  con- 
structor shall  cause  the  workers  to  select  at 
least  one  health  and  safety  representative 
from  among  the  workers  on  the  project  who 
do  not  exercise  managerial  functions." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
for  this  particular  amendment  is  we  have 
toiled  for  several  weeks  now  to  try  and  work 
out  a  solution  to  the  changing  nature  of  the 
construction  site.  It  was  our  conclusion  that 


this    amendment   was    most   appropriate    for 
that  situation. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  other  amendments  to  this  section  and 
in  section  8  will  also  allow  the  minister  to 
appoint  either  more  representatives  or  com- 
mittees in  certain  situations,  but  as  a  general 
rule  subsection  1  would  apply  to  projects 
where  the  number  regularly  employed 
exceeds  20. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  probably  is  quite  accept- 
able to  both  the  construction  companies  in 
the  province  and  the  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  In  most  cases,  the  structure 
which  should  be  most  appropriate  to  the  work 
place  is  a  rep  rather  than  a  full  committee. 
This  is  acceptable  to  those  concerned  in  that 
entire  construction  field.  We  would  have  no 
problem  in  accepting  this  change  to  the  bill 
which  came  forward  from  committee. 

Section  7(1)  carried. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie 
moves  that  section  7(2)  as  renumbered  read, 
"Where  no  committee  has  been  established 
under  section  8,  or  where  the  number  of 
workers  at  a  project  does  not  regularly  ex- 
ceed 20,  the  minister  may,  by  order  in  writing 
require  an  employer,  a  constructor  or  a  group 
of  employers  to  cause  the  selection  of  one  or 
more  health  and  safety  representatives  for  a 
work  place  or  a  part  or  parts  thereof  from 
among  the  workers  employed  at  the  work 
place  or  in  the  part  or  parts  thereof  who  do 
not  exercise  managerial  functions  and  may 
provide  in  the  order  for  qualifications  of  such 
representative  or  representatives." 

Mr.   Bounsall:    Mr.   Chairman,   I   have   an 
amendment  to  this  section  7(2).  It  is  a  very 
simple  one. 
[12:15] 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  moves 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  that  the 
word  "may"  on  line  three  of  section  7(2)  be 
deleted  and  the  word  "shall"  be  substituted 
therefor. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This  is  quite  a  small  change 
in  wording  but  a  very  significant  change  in 
the  whole  operation  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  in  the  province.  What  it  does  is 
clearly  put  in  place  that  whenever  there  are 
fewer  than  20  workers,  who  therefore  do  not 
have  a  health  and  safety  committee  as  pro- 
vided under  this  act,  unless  designated  by 
the  minister,  they  shall  have  a  health  and 
safety  representative  chosen  from  amongst  the 
workers  in  the  work  place. 

We  felt  very  strongly  during  the  committee 
stages  that  the  number  of  persons  that  should 
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have  a  health  and  safety  committee  should 
be  fewer  than  20  in  a  mandatory  situation. 
We  felt  at  the  maximum  the  figure  should  be 
10  and,  considering  the  toxic  substances  and 
what  have  you  that  exist  in  the  dry  cleaning 
industry  and  so  on,  the  figure  may  indeed  be 
lower  than  that,  even  five— work  places  with 
five  workers  or  more  should  have  a  com- 
mittee. The  smallest  number  we  could  get 
out  of  the  committee  was  20.  Work  places  of 
20  or  more  shall  have  a  health  and  safety 
committee. 

That  caused  us  at  that  time  very  seriously 
to  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  for  all 
those  work  places  whose  workers  are  fewer 
in  number  than  20  there  should  be  a  health 
and  safety  rep.  There  are  far  too  many 
groups  of  workers  of  slightly  fewer  than  20 
that  deal  with  hazardous  substances  in  the 
work  place  and  they  should  at  least  have  a 
health  and  safety  rep. 

The  whole  point  of  having  health  and 
safety  committees  widespread  across  this 
province— and  they  should  be  in  every  work 
place— and  of  having  health  and  safety  reps 
for  groups  of  workers  fewer  than  20  in  numb- 
er is  to  involve  workers  in  the  discussion  of 
their  own  health  and  safety  conditions  in  the 
work  place.  And  who  knows  more  about  the 
unhealthy  or  unsafe  conditions  than  the 
workers  themselves? 

I  suspect  that  the  ministry  will  oppose  this 
amendment.  In  so  doing,  what  they  are  really 
saying  is  that  unless  those  work  places  have 
become  sufficiendy  dangerous  to  absolutely 
cry  out  for  the  appointment  of  a  health  and 
safety  committee  or  a  health  and  safety  rep, 
they  will  just  not  allow  those  workers  in  an 
establishment,  let's  say,  of  19  workers  to 
have  any  input  through  a  committee  or  a  rep 
upon  the  health  and  safety  situations  that 
exist  in  the  work  place.  We  just  find  that 
unacceptable. 

Where  there  are  19,  18,  or  17  workers, 
those  places  should  automatically  have  a 
health  and  safety  rep.  It  makes  very  good 
sense  that  for  any  work  place  with  fewer  than 
20  workers  there  be  a  health  and  safety  rep. 

This  is  the  only  way  we're  going  to  have 
workers  meaningfully  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion of  health  and  safety  in  the  work  place. 
That  is  what  this  act  is  all  about  and  what 
this  act  should  be  trying  to  achieve,  namely 
making  the  work  place  more  safe  from  a 
health  hazard  point  of  view  and  making 
people  in  this  province  continually  more  con- 
scious, starting  from  now  and  as  the  months 
go  on,  of  the  safety  aspects  of  their  work 
place. 

To  say,  as  this  bill  does,  that  except  where 
the    minister    would    designate,    every    work 


place  with  20  workers  will  not  really  have  a 
health  and  safety  committee  or  a  health  and 
safety  rep  is  just  not  good  enough.  It's  not 
good  enough  because  the  Minister  of  Labour 
will  in  fact  appoint  such  committees  or  such 
reps  only  in  a  body-count  situation  where 
there  is  a  death  in  a  work  place  and  the 
death  can  be  attributable  to  unhealthy  or  un- 
safe conditions  in  that  work  place.  If  it's 
fewer  than  20,  it's  only  in  those  instances,  I 
suspect,  where  the  Minister  of  Labour  will, 
in  point  of  fact,  do  something  about  establish- 
ing a  committee  or  a  representative. 

In  other  words,  the  ability  given  to  the 
minister  in  this  bill  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive in  work  places  with  fewer  than  20  em- 
ployees will  be  used  only  in  a  body-count 
situation  and  will  not  look  at  what  are  un- 
healthy or  unsafe  conditions  in  such  work 
places  without  a  death  having  occurred. 

This  amendment  clearly  establishes  that  a 
health  and  safety  representative  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  work  places  with  fewer  than  20 
employees.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  really  concerned  and  interested  in  proper 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  work 
place,  this  amendment  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  go 
along  with  this  change.  While  we  agreed 
that  there  must  be  a  committee  where  there 
are  more  than  20  workers,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  handle  something  like  this,  be- 
cause it  could  mean  that  the  minister  would 
have  to  do  this  even  if  there  were  only  one 
or  two  workers  on  a  job.  I  think  the  wording 
that  is  there  at  present  will  suffice. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Quinte  that  he  has  just  made  a  liar  out  of  his 
party's  election  pamphlet  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  of  his  party's  position.  He  has  proved 
exactly  what  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  was  saying  a  few  minutes  ago— 

Mr.  O'Neil:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Sweeney:  Why  doesn't  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East  deal  with  legislation  instead  of 
playing  politics?  He  is  more  concerned  with 
playing  games  than  he  is  with  the  workers. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  What  is  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  the 
member  who  just  spoke  were  to  read  that 
pamphlet  a  little  more  closely,  he  would  see 
that  we  are  dealing  with  committees;  we  are 
not  dealing  with  coverage,  as  he  seems  to 
put  it. 

Mr.  Rid  dell:  I  didn't  see  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East  drop  nasty  pills  dn  his  coffee 
this  morning. 
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Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the 
honourable  member  would  like  to  withdraw 
that  word  and  use  a  more  parliamentary 
word. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  certainly  gave  credence 
to  the  charges  we  have  made,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Will  you  withdraw 
the  unparliamentary  language? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  will  withdraw  the  un- 
parliamentary language. 

Mr.  Stong:  Why  don't  you  just  walk  out? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Now  you're  stuck,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  No,  I'm  not  stuck  at  all; 
and  I  don't  have  to  look  under  my  bed  every 
day  either. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  are  you  going  to  speak? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  attempt  to  cover  the 
many  work  places  in  Ontario  at  which  there 
are  fewer  than  20  employees — and  the  mem- 
ber himself  knows  some  of  them,  such  as  auto 
repair  and  body  shops;  I  could  list  dozens  of 
them  in  my  own  constituency,  as  could  every- 
one in  this  room.  The  attempt  to  cover  work- 
ers in  the  smaller  plants  and  operations  is  one 
that  should  be  part  of  exactly  what  we're 
trying  to  do — 

Mr.  O'Neil:  They  are  covered  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  — and  there's  not  a  lot  of 
bureaucracy  involved  in  the  minister  order- 
ing— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  They  have  no  effective 
coverage  without  a  representative,  and  the 
member  knows  it;  or  else  he  really  doesn't 
understand  what  we're  talking  about. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Go  back  to  sleep,  Bob.  You 
were  doing  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  There  is  no  real  problem 
in  contacting  these  shops  and  having  an 
order  of  the  ministry  saying  that  there  must 
be  one  person  who  acts  as  the  safety  rep- 
resentative in  that  operation.  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  understand  why  that  basic  kind 
of  spokesman  in  the  small  work  places,  where 
in  many  cases  they  desperately  need  it — and 
many  of  them  are  not  organized — would  be 
opposed  by  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Because  they  are  already 
covered;  that's  why.  They  are  covered  ade- 
quately. You  don't  understand  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  seems  that  "shall,"  when 
they  want  to  set  up  a  committee  that  is 
going  to  be  able  to  represent  the  workers  in 
that  place,  means  something  different  from 
when  they  want  to  put  in  "shall"  over  some 
teachers   or   something.  Are  they  not  really 


concerned  about  the  workers  in  these  small 
shops  around  this  province  and  whether  or 
not  they  have  a  spokesman  to  work  for  them? 

Mr.  Mancini:  You  don't  even  know  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  appeal  to  the  minister 
to  consider  this.  It's  an  extension,  a  necessary 
extension,  if  we  are  to  be  effective  in  the 
safety  and  health  field  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sometimes 
wonder  about  the  member  down  there,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  a  really  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what's  going  on  and  particularly  of 
this  bill.  He  seems  to  fail  to  understand  that 
the  government  does  look  into  these  places. 
There  are  investigations  undertaken  to  make 
sure  safety  is  looked  after. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Glad  to  hear  of  your  coali- 
tion then. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  He  would  break  every  small 
contractor  in  this  province  and  every  small 
businessman  if  they  were  to  put  into  effect 
what  he  asked  for. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  why  they  are  all  so 
safe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  If  I  could  just  reiterate 
some  remarks:  All  the  workmen  we're  talking 
about  are  covered. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Right  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Secondly,  each  of  those 
workmen  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  work. 

Then  one  further  point:  Mr.  Bounsall  has 
suggested  there  might  be  toxic  substances 
around  and  that  if  there  are  fewer  than  20 
people  there  they  should  have  a  representa- 
tive. I  would  refer  him  to  my  proposed 
section  8(2)(b)  and  (c)  where  it  says  a  regula- 
tion made  in  respect  to  the  designated  sub- 
stance applies  to  a  work  place  or  where 
there's  been  an  order  to  an  employer  under 
section  20.  In  each  of  those  two  circum- 
stances, I  would  point  out  to  him,  there  is  to 
be  a  health  and  safety  committee  regardless 
of  the  number  of  workers  on  the  work  site. 
Clause  (b)  is  a  new  amendment  added  by  this 
ministry  because  of  that  very  concern.  I  share 
that  concern  with  him  and  that's  why  we 
dealt  with  it  in  that  section. 

With  regard  to  the  general  problem,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  we  really  feel  this 
type  of  proposal  is  workable  and  it  will  be 
effective.  What  you  are  suggesting  is  not 
what  came  out  of  the  committee  and  to  my 
knowledge  it's  not  the  practice  in  any  other 
jurisdiction.  In  work  places  where  there  are 
20  or  fewer  workers  I  would  suggest  they 
know  each  other  so  well  and  they  are  so 
familiar  with  each  other  they  know  the 
problems  each  has  and  the  problems  of  the 
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work  place.  The  fact  that  they  are  covered 
and  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  work,  I 
would  submit  to  you,  along  with  my  power 
as  minister  to  order  a  committee  in  specific 
circumstances,  gives  them  protection  which 
is  without  equal. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I'd  just  like  it  clearly  on 
record.  The  minister  has  made  his  position 
clear,  and  I'd  like  it  clear  from  the  Liberal 
Party  as  well. 

Mr.  Minister,  what  you're  telling  me,  in 
effect,  is  that  where  there  are  fewer  than  20 
employees  the  employer  loves  them  all. 
There  are  just  no  problems  at  all,  it  is  one 
big  happy  family  and  there  are  no  real 
disputes.  I  can  tell  you  right  now  of  some 
operations  I've  been  dealing  with  your  min- 
istry on,  where  there  is  real  intimidation. 
These  are  in  operations  with  fewer  than  20 
employees,  where  there  is  not  that  kind  of 
trust   or  knowledge  of  one  another. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the  legis- 
lation proposed,  such  coercion  by  employers 
constitutes  an  offence  and  if  that's  so  then 
we  should  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  They  don't  even  know  the  act, 
Bob;  they  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order,  the  member 
for  Hamilton  East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  all  he  has,  the  floor. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Why,  for  example,  a  little 
later  on  are  we  going  to  be  arguing— I  under- 
stood with  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Party— 
that  in  the  right  to  refuse  at  that  first  step 
you  have  to  have  your  representative  there? 
Without  it  you  can  be  intimidated.  If  you 
don't,  even  in  a  small  plant,  have  a  desig- 
nated rep  then  what  kind  of  protection 
have  you  got?  Sure  the  act  is  there,  but  you 
have  to  have  somebody  you  can  deal  with 
and  who  can  deal  on  your  behalf  and  be 
with  you  when  you  make  that  refusal  if  it's 
necessary  or  when  you  raise  a  key  issue. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  what  the  department  of 
labour  is  for,  and  you  know  it;  you've  made 
your  point. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Well,  I'm  glad  you've  got 
all  that  faith. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Just  on  a  point  of  clarification 
—I  think  I  do  understand  it  but  I  would  ask 
the  minister  again  for  clarification.  At  any 
of  these  places  where  there  are  fewer  than 
20  employees,  and  if  these  people  are  not 
satisfied  or  have  a  complaint  and  they  go  to 
you  and  make  the  request,  would  not  your 
ministry  make  an  investigation  at  that  time 
to  see  they  are  protected? 


Mr.  Mackenzie:  They  might  be  dead  by 
that  time. 

Mr.  Manoini  You'd  better,  Bob. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Yes. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  sat 
here  and  listened  to  this  debate  but  I  really 
don't  understand  the  Liberal  position  on  this 
matter  at  all.  In  the  first  place  the  member 
for  Hamilton  East- 
Mr.  Mancini:  It  really  bothers  you  to  be 
back  in  third  place,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  It  doesn't  bother  me 
a  bit. 

Mr.  Mancini:  It  bothers  you. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  The  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East  has  quite  rightly  pointed  out  that 
unless  there  is  a  rep  appointed  or  put  in 
place  in  work  places  where  there  are  fewer 
than  20  employees,  even  though  the  right 
to  refuse  does  exist,  the  worker  does  not  have 
anyone  there  at  the  time  he  can  go  to. 
[12:30] 

This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  key  points  in 
this  bill,  that  a  rep  be  in  place  so  if  a  worker 
does  have  the  right  to  refuse,  he  doesn't  have 
to  wait,  as  the  minister  just  said,  until  some- 
one from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  eventually 
gets  around  to  check  whether  or  not  the  job 
is  safe. 

It  only  makes  sense  to  me.  Here  are  the 
Liberals  trying  to  say  we  are  going  to  break 
every  small  businessman  in  the  community. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  you  are  going  to  have 
people  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  running 
around  looking  at  all  of  these  places  with 
fewer  than  20  employees,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  take  on  one  large  staff  in  order  to  do 
that. 

If  workers  start  to  refuse  to  work  in  places 
where  there  are  fewer  than  20  people  and 
they  start  calling  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
saying,  "We  need  someone  here  right  away," 
where  are  you  going  to  find  them?  Where  are 
you  going  to  get  these  people?  If  you  are 
going  to  suggest  to  me  that  the  worker  must 
continue  to  run  the  machine  until  the  Minis- 
try of  Labour  person  gets  there,  then  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  that  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  amendment  moved  by  the  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  makes  complete  sense. 
The  minister  should,  not  may,  notify  these 
people  that  they  must  select  a  safety  repre- 
sentative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  refer  the  member 
for  Cambridge  to  section  23(4),  which  clearly 
lays  out  the  details  with  regard  to  refusal 
to  work  whether  or  not  there  is  a  rep  or  a 
health  and  safety  committee  there.  I  would 
ask  you  to  read  where  it  requires  that  a  com- 
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mittee  member  who  represents  workers,  a 
health  and  safety  representative,  or  any 
worker  because  of  his  knowledge,  experience 
and  training  is  to  be  there  for  the  first  stage 
of  that  right  to  refuse.  He  does  have  the 
right  to  have  someone  else  with  him  during 
that  first  stage. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Like  a  trade  union. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  may  be  no  trade  union 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It  says  "or  if  there  is  a 
trade  union." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Speaking  to  that  last  point 
made  by  the  minister  with  respect  to  whom 
the  person  exercising  the  right  to  refuse  can 
have  to  represent  him,  a  health  and  safety 
committee  or  a  health  and  safety  rep.  If  we 
are  dealing  with  work  places  with  fewer  than 
20  employees,  neither  of  those  are  automatic 
and  the  workers  probably  don't  have  them. 
Therefore,  the  only  person  who  would  be 
there  would  be  the  union  rep. 

I  point  out  that  two-thirds  of  the  work 
force  in  this  province  is  not  unionized.  So 
in  many  of  these  establishments  with  fewer 
than  20  employees,  and  I  suspect  there  is  a 
higher  percentage  of  unorganized  establish- 
ments, with  fewer  than  20  workers  than  there 
are  with  over  20,  probably  more  than  two- 
thirds,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  one  to 
represent  them. 

I  appreciate  the  amendment  the  minister 
has  brought  in  under  section  8(2)  where  there 
is  a  designated  substance  or  an  order  under 
section  20  that  there  will  be  a  committee 
established.  But  that  again  does  not  pick  up 
all  the  circumstances  of  work  places  with 
fewer  than  20  employees  where  it  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  general  health  and  safety 
in  this  province  for  a  rep  to  exist  by  legisla- 
tion, because  the  minister  hasn't  designated  it. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  going  to  save  money. 
There  is  no  extra  outlay  for  this  rep  unless 
he  is  helping  to  investigate  a  right  to  refuse 
by  one  of  the  persons  in  that  work  place  of 
fewer  than  20  workers  and  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  his  or  her  time.  But  it  is 
going  to  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  because 
here  again,  health  and  safety  reps,  members 
of  health  and  safety  committees,  will  be 
taking  courses  made  available  to  them 
through  their  local  labour  council,  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour,  and  courses 
at  their  community  college.  They  are  going 
to  have  a  person  then,  in  work  places  with 
fewer  than  20  employees  who  will  have  ac- 
quired some  expertise  in  determining  what 
is  healthy  and  what  is  safe  and  who  will  be 
involved  in  advising  the  workers  when  they 
think  something  is  unsafe  as  a  result  of  their 


training.  This  could  cut  down,  in  some  in- 
stances, on  the  possible  refusal  to  work. 

So  there  is  an  advantage  to  having  a  trained 
person  on  staff,  someone  who  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility seriously  and  who  has  been 
trained  through  courses  being  established 
around  the  province.  I  can't  imagine  why,  for 
work  places  with  fewer  than  20  employees, 
many  of  which  will  be  unorganized  and  will 
not  be  dealing  with  a  substance  which  has 
been  designated,  or  an  order  already  applied 
to  them  which  is  mandatory,  would  have  to 
have  a  health  and  safety  committee.  I  just 
cannot  see  why  the  minister  would  not  want 
to  have  one  representative,  to  whom  training 
would  apply,  to  be  the  person  in  that  work 
place  taking  that  position  seriously  and  who 
would  be  able  to  advise  his  or  her  other 
fellow  workers  on  the  conditions  of  safety 
and  health  in  the  work  place  and  to  sit  down 
with  the  owner  of  what  might  well  be  a 
shop  or  what  have  you  and  talk  about  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  that  work  place. 

If  the  minister  wants  this  act  to  be  ef- 
fective and  to  improve  health  and  safety 
across  this  province,  he  will  have  representa- 
tives in  work  places  with  fewer  than  20 
employees  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  are  more  work  places  with  fewer 
than  20  people  in  this  province,  I  suspect, 
than  there  are  work  places  with  more  than 
20  people.  I'm  not  talking  about  the  num- 
bers of  workers  in  them,  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  that  there  are  more  work 
places  of  fewer  than  20  employees  than  there 
are  work  places  at  which  there  are  more 
than  20  employees.  Unless  there  is  a  desig- 
nated substance  used  or  an  order  in  effect 
under  section  8(2),  we  are  leaving  all  those 
work  places  without  any  way  of  talking  with 
their  employers  about  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  there.  That  shouldn't  be  the  situa- 
tion. We  should  trust  the  democratic  system 
and  the  rationale  of  a  worker  who  accepts 
that  position  and  gets  some  training  so  he 
or  she  can  effectively  be  that  health  and 
safety  representative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
again  point  out  to  the  member  that  section 
23(4)(c)  provides  that  if  there  is  no  trade 
union,  a  worker  will  be  selected  by  the 
workers  to  represent  them.  So,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  people  in  the  work  place, 
the  workers  have  the  right  to  have  somebody 
represent  them. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Exactly.  They  don't  under- 
stand the  bill. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  are  the  one  who  doesn't 
understand  it. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  You  don't  understand  the  bill, 
guys- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  In  addition  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that  the  mem- 
ber himself  has  submitted  an  amendment  to 
come  at  a  later  time  which  would  require 
posting  of  the  act  and  of  comments  about 
the  act.  If  that  passes,  as  I  suspect  it  may, 
then  there  will  even  be  notification  posted 
in  all  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  So  that,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fact  that  there  is  coverage, 
that  there  is  a  right  to  refuse,  that  there  may 
be  a  representative  there  regardless  of  the 
number,  that  the  minister  can  appoint  a 
representative  or  a  committee  in  any  circum- 
stance- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Do  you  want  to  bet  on 
how  many  will  be  appointed  in  the  next 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  —plus  the  fact  that  there 
is  automatically  a  representative  where  there 
are  designated  substances  or  orders  under 
section  20,  gives  incredible  protection,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  is  one  final  point  I 
would  like  to  make  on  this.  Bill  139,  under 
which  we  have  been  operating  until  now, 
gave  the  minister  the  right  to  appoint  a 
health  and  safety  committee— I  won't  ask 
a  question;  I  will  state  it— and  the  former 
Minister  of  Labour  and  this  one,  under 
Bill  139,  has  not  appointed  a  health  and 
safety  committee  anywhere  in  the  province 
except  where  there  has  been  a  death. 

Is  this  minister  making  a  commitment  that 
in  any  work  place  of  fewer  than  20  em- 
ployees, where  they  don't  work  with  a  de- 
signated substance  and  they  don't  have  an 
order  laid  on  them  already,  all  those  em- 
ployees have  to  do  is  write  to  him  and  ask 
him  to  designate  that  work  place  as  needing 
a  representative  or  a  committee  and  he  will, 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  body,  write  back 
and  say  yes? 

If  the  minister  will  give  that  commitment 
to  an  automatic  writing  back  and  saying, 
"Yes,  you  shall  have  a  health  and  safety 
representative  or  a  health  and  safety  com- 
mittee upon  request,"  when  those  requests 
come  in— if  he  is  going  to  write  back  auto- 
matically and  say  yes,  in  the  absence  of  a 
body  having  been  produced  as  a  result  of 
an  unsafe  situation,  then  we  will  have  not 
a  bad  situation  in  this  province.  But  the 
previous  minister  only  did  it  once,  I  think, 
and  that  was  a  case  where  there  were  bodies 
involved.  But  certainly  the  only  cases  where 


it  was  done  were  where  there  were  deaths 
in  the  work  place.  Do  we  have  to  wait  for 
a  death  in  the  work  place  before  the  min- 
ister will  respond  to  a  request  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  health  and  safety  representa- 
tive or  a  health  and  safety  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in 
short  response,  I  don't  know  the  facts  about 
how  many  the  minister  appointed,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  there  were  other  requests 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  them,  I  am  ad- 
vised, were  resolved  by  negotiation  between 
the  parties,  so  it's  not  quite  a  fair  statement 
you  make. 

You  have  asked  me  particularly  what  I 
would  do  if  there  was  a  request  to  set  up  a 
rep  or  a  health  and  safety  committee.  The 
act  clearly  spells  it  out  under  section  8(4): 
"In  exercising  the  power  conferred  by  sub- 
section 3  the  minister  shall  consider,"  and 
then  there  are  five  listed  matters  that  the 
minister  has  to  consider  in  the  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  rep  or  committee 
should  be  appointed. 

Those  are  the  standards  that  will  be  ap- 
plied. I  don't  believe  they  were  in  the  previ- 
ous bill,  were  they?  They  were  in  the  previous 
bill  as  well,  but  those  are  clearly  the  things 
that  one  has  to  consider  when  an  application 
for  a  rep  or  a  health  and  safety  committee 
appears,  and  it  will  be  dealt  with  expedi- 
tiously and  with  due  consideration. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  These  conditions  were  in 
the  previous  bill  that  emerged  from  com- 
mittee, knowing  that  to  be  the  type  of  cri- 
terion that  was  going  to  be  applied  should 
this  bill  ever  be  brought  forward  as  it  is  now. 
We  have  still  only  got  the  former  Minister  of 
Labour  appointing  a  health  and  safety  com- 
mittee where  there  was  a  death,  and  my 
point  is  are  you  going  to  wait  for  that?  There 
is  no  other  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn. 

When  you  have  a  group  of  workers,  who 
don't  have  the  right  under  this  act  to  have  a 
committee  or  a  rep — and  they  don't  have  a 
death  yet — sufficiently  interested  to  write 
in  to  you  and  say,  "We  would  like  a  com- 
mittee," why  wouldn't  you  just  give  them 
one,  or  a  rep,  because  they  are  interested 
enough  to  so  do?  Why  would  you  hold  back 
that  very  legitimate  request  of  a  group  of 
workers  who  are  trying  to  improve  their 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  this  province? 

Your  view  of  health  and  safety  and  the 
need  to  have  worker  involvement  in  it  is  a 
sham  when  you  won't  let  workers  who  request 
it— failing  to  actually  give  it  as  a  right  when 
there  are  fewer  than  20,  as  our  amendment 
does — it  is  a  sham  when  you  don't  auto- 
matically say,  "Yes,  go  ahead  and  have  it  if 
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you're  interested  enough,"  rather  than  apply- 
ing these  criteria,  the  criteria  having  been  in 
the  back  of  the  ministry's  mind  since  last 
January  at  least,  and  only  being  applied 
where  a  body  turns  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  can't  let  that  particular 
remark  go  by,  because  once  again  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  this,  the  member  keeps  pro- 
testing that  the  minister  only  ordered  one 
committee.  Let  me  tell  you,  she  also  only 
rejected  one  committee  application  and  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  death  or  anything; 
she  simply  felt  there  were  enough  com- 
mittees in  that  particular  work  place. 

All  of  the  other  things,  to  my  knowledge 
— there  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions — were 
resolved  by  the  parties,  perhaps  with  her  as- 
sistance, perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
fair  and  square  about  this  when  we  throw 
figures  around  like  that. 

Secondly,  I  want  it  very  clearly  understood 
that  the  criteria  laid  out  in  this  came  out  of 
committee,  I  think  they  are  good  criteria, 
and  we  will  respond  to  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  very  disturbed  by  the 
attitude  the  minister  is  taking  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment  by  the  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Sandwich. I  think  it's  a  bit  like  when  I 
studied  economics  at  university  some  years 
ago  and  then  went  out  in  the  world  and 
found  out  that  the  economics  I  learned  at 
university  was  very  different  from  economics 
in  the  real  world.  It's  the  same  thing  with  the 
view  of  labour  relations  from  Willowdale  as 
opposed  to  labour  relations  as  carried  out  in 
sweatshops  down  on  Spadina  Avenue  and 
small  plants  up  in  Renfrew  county  and  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  this  province. 

The  problem  of  the  permissive  nature  of 
the  section  as  it  stands  right  now  is  that  it 
leaves  the  door  wide  open  to  intimidation 
by  employers.  That  has  happened  many  times 
in  the  past  and  that  will  continue  to  happen 
in  the  future  if  you  leave  this  as  only  a  per- 
missive kind  of  a  clause. 

When  the  minister  says  there  are  a  number 
of  factors  that  he  will  look  at  if  anybody 
wants  to  have  a  committee,  he  is  not  even 
going  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  should 
workers  ask  for  a  rep  they  will  have  the  right 
to  appoint  a  representative.  The  situation  we 
will  face  if  a  worker  in  a  small  plant  with 
fewer  than  20  employees  wishes  to  exercise 
the  right  to  refuse  is  going  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing: There  is  no  health  and  safety  com- 
mittee. There  is  no  rep  and  in  many  of  these 
plants  there's  no  trade  union  either.  That 
worker   says,   "That   situation   is   unsafe.   I'm 


going  to  go  and  talk  to  the  boss  about  it,  and 

I'm  not  going  to  work." 

[12:45] 

The  law  as  it's  proposed  right  now  says 
anybody  going  with  the  worker  has  to  be 
reasonably  available.  But  no  health  and 
safety  representative  has  been  chosen  be- 
cause the  minister  won't  insist  that  it 
happens.  Therefore  effectively  there  is  no 
such  person  reasonably  available. 

If  there's  been  no  organization  in  the  plant, 
the  worker  can't  say,  "This  machine  in  un- 
safe," and  go  with  his  fellow  workers  and 
sit  down  in  the  lunch  room,  if  there  is  one, 
and  choose  a  representative  to  go  in  with 
him  on  the  first  stage  of  the  right  to  refuse. 
That's  impracticable.  Therefore,  the  worker 
will  have  to  face  the  boss  on  his  own.  In- 
timidation is  very  possibly  going  to  take 
place.  Therefore,  the  protection  that  is  meant 
to  take  place  under  this  bill  will  not  apply. 
The  fact  the  regulations  are  posted,  if  the 
minister  indicates  he's  prepared  to  accept 
that  amendment  from  our  party,  is  not  going 
to  change  that  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  government  is  really 
concerned  about  the  health  and  safety  of 
workers  it  will  take  an  aggressive  attitude 
where  it  will  say  we  want  to  encourage  every 
worker,  through  committees,  through  dele- 
gates or  representatives,  to  take  a  direct  per- 
sonal interest  and  responsibility  in  the  health 
and  safety  at  the  work  place.  That  means 
the  minister  will  accept  this  particular  amend- 
ment, and  will  ensure  that  for  every  work 
place  there  is  a  health  and  safety  representa- 
tive. He  will  ensure  the  workers  have  at 
least  gone  that  far  in  looking  after  their 
health  and  safety,  and  in  sharing  that  re- 
sponsibility with  management  and  with  the 
Ministry  of  Labour's  inspectors. 

That  the  minister  isn't  prepared  to  do. 
Therefore,  we  ask;  is  there  a  genuine  com- 
mitment to  health  and  safety,  or  is  it  a  com- 
mitment that  only  applies  in  large  work 
places  where  health  and  safety  committees 
in  many  cases  now  exist  because  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  trade  unions? 

That's  why  we  think  this  particular  section 
must  be  accepted,  and  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bounsall  must  be  accepted. 
Unless  you  do  this,  we  will  be  coming  back 
in  four  or  five  years  and  we  will  look  at  a 
situation  where  most  of  the  small  work  places 
in  Ontario  65o  not  have  any  more  awareness 
of  health  and  safety  protection  and  of  the 
rights  under  this  law  than,  effectively,  they 
have  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I'm  not  going  to  review 
all    of    the    responses    because    these    very 
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points  have  been  brought  up  before.  I  have 
responded  and  the  net  result  of  my  response 
is  there  is  a  firm  and  full  commitment  to 
health  and  safety.  I've  gone  over  the  reasons 
for  that  support  very  fully  and  very  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh  no,  it  has  got  watered 
down  at  every  step  by  you  and  your  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  very  unfair  to  suggest 
that.  It  is  not  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  committee  ready  for 

the  amendment?  Mr.  Bounsall  has  moved  that 

section  7(2)  in  line  three  of  the  amendment  be 

further  amended  by  substituting  "shall"  for 

may. 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  (the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  7(3)  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Section  7(3)  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  another  amendment 
here  for  section  7(4).  The  member  for 
Windsor-S  andwich . 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It's  taken  for  granted  that  the 
minister  has  introduced  the  amendment  here 
and  my  amendment  is  to  delete  section  7(4), 
it's  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  has  moved 
that  section  7(4)  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  just  want  to  make  the 
small  point  that  this  subsection  4  would  be 
unnecessary  if  the  "may"  was  changed  to 
"shall"  under  subsection  2  of  the  bill.  So  it's 
really  a  companion  amendment  to  our  amend- 
ment to  section  7(2).  If  that  carries,  we  don't 
need  the  reference  here  in  subsection  4.  I 
think  there  may  well  be  some  other  member 
speaking  to  the  content  of  section  8(4),  as 
renumbered,  which  is  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  We  had  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  earlier  part.  But  the  require- 
ments in  8(4)  as  they  relate  to  the  section 
we  are  asking  to  be  deleted  are  the  very 
reason  I  wasn't  happy  with  the  minister's 
answer  previously.  He  considers  the  nature 
of  the  work  being  done  in  exercising  the 
powers  and  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to 
set  up  a  representative  or  a  committee. 

The  safety  of  the  work  being  done  can 
vary  greatly  depending  on  the  age  of  the 
machinery,  type  of  operation  or  even  loca- 
tion of  that  operation. 

On  7(3)(c)  of  the  bill:  "the  freqency  of  ill- 
ness or  injury  in  the  work  place  or  in  the  in- 


dustry of  which  the  constructor  or  employer 
is  a  part."  We  are  supposed  to  be  preventive, 
working  towards  a  safe  work  place  and  not, 
as  my  colleague  has  said,  looking  at  the  inci- 
dence of  accidents  or  the  body  count  before 
we  move. 

The  request  we  made  to  the  minister  that 
if  there  is  a  request  from  the  worker  he  re- 
spond affirmatively  and  automatically  is  the 
very  intent  of  the  bill.  To  set  up  these  re- 
quirements gives  all  kinds  of  loopholes  and 
maybe  we  won't  have  as  sympathetic  a  min- 
ister the  next  time  around.  It  doesn't  give  me 
any  feeling  of  security  in  terms  of  getting  a 
committee  if  there  is  a  request  from  the 
workers,  and  I  don't  think  those  lands  of 
requirements  should  be  necessary.  I  think  it 
should  be  automatic. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments? 
Shall  Mr.  Bounsall's  amendment  to  section 
7(4)  carry? 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
any  section? 

Shall  section  7(5)  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Section  7(5)  carried. 

Sections  7(6)  to  7 ( 10),  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  sec- 
tion 8(1):  "Subject  to  subsection  3,  this  sec- 
tion does  not  apply; 

"(a)  to  a  constructor  or  employer  who 
undertakes  to  perform  work  or  to  supply 
services  on  a  project." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  That  is  simply  because  we 
dealt  with  it  under  section  7. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  further 
moves  that  section  8(1)  does  not  apply: 

"(b)  to  an  employer  in  respect  of  those 
workers  who  work, 

"1.  in  that  part  or  in  those  parts  of  a 
building  used  for  office  purposes; 

"2.  in  a  shop  where  goods  and  services 
are  sold  or  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  ex- 
cept any  part  used  as  a  factory; 

"3.  in  a  building  used  for  multiple  resi- 
dential accommodation; 

"4.  in  a  library,  museum  or  art  gallery; 

"5.  in  a  restaurant,  hotel  or  motel  or  prem- 
ises for  which  a  licence  or  permit  has  been 
issued  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act,  1975, 
except  that  part  used  as  a  kitchen  or  laundry; 

"6.  in  a  theatre  or  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment; 
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"7.  in  premises  occupied  and  used  by  a 
fraternal  or  social  organization  or  private 
club." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  If  the  members  remem- 
ber, I  responded  to  the  definition  of  a  factory 
yesterday.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
members  that  these  exceptions  are  subject  to 
a  designation  in  that  the  prefacing  remarks 
say  "subject  to  subsection  3,"  and  subsection 
3  gives  the  minister  the  right  to  appoint  a 
committee  in  any  circumstances  if  he  deems 
it  in  keeping  with  the  criteria.  So  there  is  the 
authority  to  appoint  a  committee  should  the 
need  arise. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  these  were 
selected  purely  because  of  the  fact  they  are 
at  such  low  risk  that  committees  were  really 
felt  to  be  unnecessary.  But  we  did  find  in  our 
review  that  kitchens  and  laundries  did  have 
a  slightly  higher  area  of  risk  and  that  is  why 
they  were  excluded  from  this  exemption. 

I  would  remind  you  again  that  all  workers 
are  covered.  All  workers  have  the  right  to 
refuse  and  the  situation  can  be  altered  by 
regulation,  should  the  minister  agree  that 
there  is  a  need  to  have  a  committee  in  that 
place.  I  would  ask  for  your  support  for  this 
section. 

Mr.'  Chairman:  Mr.  Cassidy  moves  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  that  section 
8(l)(b)  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  only  reason  the  minister 
has  given  for  ruling  out  mandatory  com- 
mittees in  these  particular  areas  is  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  at  low  risk.  I'm 
reminded  of  the  story  about  the  statistician 
who  drowned  in  a  lake  whose  average 
depth  was  only  12  inches. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  was  because  he  was 
standing  on  his  head. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  are  certainly  many 
areas  where,  it  seems  to  us,  the  risks  are 
sufficiently  great  that  this  is  very  wrong 
amendment.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
because  once  again  it  is  being  used  as  a 
means  to  take  away  from  workers  the  pro- 
tection they  should  be  getting  under  the 
omnibus  universal  health  and  safety  bill. 

I  remind  the  House  of  the  principles  of 
the  bill,  which  were  universal  coverage.  The 
workers  should  have  the  right  to  refuse  un- 
safe work  in  order  to  protect  himself  or  her- 
self and  that  there  should  be  mandatory 
committees  so  that  workers  across  the  prov- 
ince would  play  a  direct  part  in  ensuring 
that  there  was  a  healthy  and  a  safe  work 
place.  That  is  what  we  thought  the  govern- 
ment was  committed  to.  That's  what  we 
campaigned  for  back  in  the  1975  election 
and  long  before.  That's  what  the  trade  union 


movement  has  been  looking  for  and  that  is 
what  this  government  is  now  backing  away 
from. 

I  remind  you  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
back  on  May  3  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  held  a  press  conference  and  said  that 
his  party  was  prepared  to  exclude  farm 
workers,  that  it  was  prepared  to  take  away 
the  right  to  refuse  from  police  and  fire  and 
other  so-called  essential  occupations  and 
that  his  party  was  prepared  to  remove  the 
right  to  mandatory  committee  from  millions 
of  Ontario  workers  who  work  in  shops  and 
offices.  The  Liberal  Party  wrote  the  blue- 
print and  the  government  has  just  simply 
accepted  it. 

What  has  happened  is  that  we  now  have  an 
unholy  alliance  between  the  two  old  parties 
in  this  province  in  order  to  take  away 
workers'  rights  in  Ontario.  That  is  reflected 
in  the  amendment  we  are  debating  right 
now. 

I  am  really  upset  by  that  because  what  we 
should  be  talking  about  is  having  workers 
involved  in  their  working  environment.  I 
have  heard  speeches  from  the  former  Min- 
ister of  Labour  and  this  minister  and  other 
people  about  the  need  to  try  to  improve 
the  quality  of  working  life  and  speeches 
about  the  need  to  get  away  from  the  con- 
frontation between  workers  and  management. 
Surely  the  best  place  to  start  is  in  an  area 
which  workers  know  intimately  and  directly, 
which  is  safety  and  health  in  the  work  place. 

Surely  the  requirements  of  the  health  and 
safety  committees  are  not  so  onerous  that 
they  are  going  to  somehow  bring  Ontario's 
industry  and  its  shops  and  offices  grinding 
to  a  halt  if  they  are  enforced. 

People  have  said  there  will  be  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  committees.  Of  course 
there  will  be,  because  there  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  work  places.  It  doesn't 
strain  us  in  this  province  to  have  a  de- 
centralized economy  in  which  thousands  of 
shopkeepers  run  shops  and  small  offices  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  To  have  each  one  of 
those  offices  have  one  committee,  if  they 
have  more  than  20  employees,  a  committee 
which  is  required  to  meet  no  more  often 
than  once  every  three  months,  a  committee 
where  inspections  will  be  required  of  the 
work  place  on  an  undetermined  frequency 
and  certainly  no  more  than  once  per  month, 
surely  isn't  going  to  bring  the  shops  and 
offices  of  this  province  grinding  to  a  halt. 

It  is  a  matter  that  the  workers  have  a 
vehicle  to  ensure  that  their  rights  to  a 
healthy  and  safe  work  place  are  enforced. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  think  that  this 
particular    amendment    of   the    minister   and 
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of  the  government  should  be  refused.  Are 
there  really  no  hazards  when  you  think  of 
a  shop  that  is  selling  motor  cars  or  a  shop 
that  is  selling  electric  saws  or  a  shop  that 
is  selling  snowmobiles  or  a  shop  that  is 
selling  snow  blowers  or  a  shop  that  is  selling 
chemicals  which  can  possibly  spill  and  can 
possibly  be  toxic,  or  a  shop  which  is  handling 
pharmaceuticals  which  could  be  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb?  There  are  many  such  in- 
stances where  there  are  dangerous  substances 
or  dangerous  conditions  within  a  shop,  and 
surely  the  workers  should  have  the  right  to 
be  able  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of 
management  through  having  the  right  to  have 
a  health  and  safety  committee. 

If  you  think  of  an  office  environment, 
some  of  the  duplicating  equipment  now  in 
use  in  offices  across  Ontario  is,  in  fact,  in- 
dustrial-type equipment  but  the  dangers  of 
getting  a  hand  caught  in  the  paper  feed  or 
in  some  of  the  other  parts  of  that  equipment, 
there  will  be  no  way  of  bringing  that  to  the 
attention  of  management  because  there  will 
be  no  health  and  safety  committee  because 
it's  not  going  to  be  mandatory. 

I  was  in  the  Toronto-Dominion  Centre  the 
other  day  looking  at  one  of  the  banks  that  has 
an  office  there.  They  were  very  crowded. 
They  were  so  crowded  I  think  that  might 
have  posed  a  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
workers  because  they  were  cheek  by  jowl  in 
conditions  that  we  should  not  expect  in  this 
day  and  age.  Those  workers  won't  have  the 
right  to  a  health  and  safety  committee,  and 
you  know  damn  well  from  the  behaviour  of 
the  banks  that  the  banks  are  not  going  to 
move  quickly  to  help  the  workers  set  those 
things  up.  There  are  problems  of  ventilation 
in  offices  which  lead  to  diseases,  flu  and  that 
kind  of  thing  among  office  workers.  How  are 
they  to  raise  protests  about  that? 

I  think  of  waiters  and  waitresses  at  the 
Royal   York   who  have   to   carry   platters   or 


trays  full  of  meals  and  sometimes  the  weights 
can  pose  a  danger  to  life  and  limb,  but  they 
will  not  be  able  to  raise  any  question  about 
that  so  long  as  they're  carrying  it  within  the 
main  body  of  the  restaurant  and  not  in  the 
kitchen. 

I  think  of  the  ventilation  hazards  in  an 
underground  parking  garage  in  a  multiple- 
unit  residence.  I  think  of  the  problems  of  the 
safety  drills  for  the  evacuation  of  a  theatre, 
which  affect  the  safety  not  only  of  the  patrons 
but  also  the  safety  of  the  people  who  work 
there,  but  who  will  be  excluded  from  having 
a  mandatory  committee  by  the  means  of 
this  particular  amendment. 
I  think  of  the  very  dangerous- 
Mr.  Chairman:  It's  now  one  o'clock.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  continue  this. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   I  will  conclude,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  just  want  to  say  those  are  some  of 
the  examples  that  I  think  are  worth  bringing 
to  mind.  If  things  are  going  well,  if  the  office 
or  shop  is  a  safe  place,  then  the  existence  of 
a  mandatory  committee  is  going  to  be  just 
basically  a  protection- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  —but  where  things  have  gone 
badly  the  workers  cannot  participate  in  im- 
proving  their   environment,    and   that's   why 
this  amendment  is  needed. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 
An  hon.  member:   Throw  him  out,  throw 
him  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  Would  the 
honourable  member  take  his  seat? 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  pro- 
gress and  asked  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  being  one  o'clock,  I  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  we  will  resume  at 
two. 

The  House  recessed  at  1:03  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  p.m. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

TORONTO  ISLAND  HOMES 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  During  the  course  of  this 
session  we  have  several  times,  in  answer  to 
questions,  talked  about  the  matter  concerning 
the  homes  on  Toronto  Island.  I  thought  I 
would  bring  the  members  up  to  date  on  this 
particular  matter  before  the  House  adjourns 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  say 
there  is  no  question  that  the  most  recent 
court  decisions  affecting  the  status  of  resi- 
dents on  the  island  has  again  brought  con- 
siderable public  attention  on  this  matter. 

The  discussions  that  have  ensued  indicate 
clearly  that  there  are  still  sharply-differing 
opinion  and  attitudes  on  the  question  of 
whether  people  should  continue  to  reside  on 
the  island  or  not.  This  is  evident  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  general  public  and  apparent 
differences  are  also  reflected  in  the  general 
views  held  by  Metropolitan  council  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  Toronto  city  council  on  the 
other. 

Amidst  this  controversy  has  come  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  government,  through  this 
Legislature,  should  take  action  to  prevent 
Metro  council  from  evicting  the  present  resi- 
dents of  Toronto  Island.  It  would  be  so  much 
better,  I  believe,  if  the  government,  with  the 
support  of  the  members  of  this  assembly, 
could  serve  as  a  mediator  rather  than  an 
arbitrator  in  this  particular  dispute. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  facets  to  this 
question  which  have  been  argued  by  mem- 
bers of  successive  city  and  Metro  councils 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, there  are  also  a  number  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  which  might  be  taken  in  an 
attempt  to  find  an  appropriate  solution  to 
what  we  now  call  the  island  issue  and  bring 
once  and  for  all  the  arguments  to  an  end. 

One  might  explore,  for  example — and  I 
stress  that  I  use  this  as  an  example  only, 
rather  than  an  advocacy  of  a  position — 
one  might  explore  the  idea  of  returning  all 
the  islands  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  various  services  needed  to  main- 
tain them,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  debt 
charges,  provided  that  the  park  facilities  that 
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are  now  there  and  their  use  by  all  the  resi- 
dents of  Metro  could  be  protected.  This,  as  I 
have  stressed,  is  one  of  several  other  ideas 
that  I  think  can  still  be  explored. 

The  key  point  is  that  it  will  take  time  to 
carry  out  a  reasoned  and,  I  trust,  rational 
approach  to  solving  the  island  dispute.  To 
avoid  putting  the  government  into  a  situation 
where  it  must  take  immediate  action,  I  am 
suggesting  today  that  the  writs  of  possession 
not  be  enforced  for  a  period  of  time,  say  six 
months,  in  order  that  these  various  alterna- 
tives can  be  explored. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  sending  a  letter  with 
this  proposal  to  the  chairman  of  Metro  coun- 
cil. I  believe  that  it  is  a  reasonable  proposal. 
I  must  say  that  to  this  point  in  time,  of 
course,  he  and  Metro  council  have  not  seen 
fit  to  enforce  the  writs  which  the  courts  said 
they  could  enforce  as  of  their  recent  decision. 
I  am  hoping  that  they  will  now  agree  offi- 
cially to  postpone  any  action  on  those  writs 
for  up  to  about  six  months.  Then,  given  all 
the  circumstances,  I  believe  that  within  that 
time  frame  we  can  figure  out  a  proper  course 
of  action. 

If  this  postponement  is  acceptable — and  I 
hope  and  expect  that  it  will  be — then  I  am 
going  to  arrange  to  meet  immediately  with 
the  chairman  of  Metro  and  the  mayor  of 
Toronto  in  an  attempt  to  find  some  solution 
to  the  problem  and,  hopefully,  solve  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  question  of  the  future 
of  the  Toronto  Island  and  the  related  ques- 
tion of  residents  upon  the  islands  need  not 
be  a  matter  of  divisiveness  within  the  Metro 
community.  The  uncertainty  and  upset  arising 
from  the  issue  has  gone  on  long  enough  for 
all  concerned,  not  only  for  the  residents  of 
the  island  community  but  also  for  the  various 
elected  councils  involved. 

We  do  need  a  little  more  time  and  a  little 
more  discussion,  I  think,  to  soften  the  hard 
lines  that  have  developed  and  in  order  that 
all  parties  might  find  common  ground  upon 
which  a  final  solution  can  be  based.  I  am 
confident  that  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  Metro  council 
and  of  the  Toronto  city  council  such  a  result 
can  be  achieved. 
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GATT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  like  to  report 
to  this  assembly  on  my  recent  visit  to  Geneva 
and  to  report  the  current  status  of  the  Tokyo 
Round  GATT  negotiations  which  are  now 
nearing  completion  and  some  of  the  possible 
implications  for  Ontario. 

These  negotiations,  which  will  alter  the 
rules  governing  international  trade,  are  of 
key  importance  to  Ontario  since  exports  make 
up  30  per  cent  of  our  gross  domestic  product. 
Although  talks  began  in  1973,  progress  was 
slow  until  this  autumn  when  pressures 
exerted  by  Ambassador  Strauss  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  talks  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion by  December  dispelled  growing  fears 
that  this  GATT  round  would  fail  to  conclude 
an  agreement.  It  is  now  possible  that  a  sub- 
stantive agreement  might  be  reached  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  It  is  hoped  that  the  remain- 
ing details  will  be  worked  out  in  the  early 
part  of  next  year  and  a  final  pact  ready  for 
signing  before  mid-year. 

The  liberalization  measures  comprising  the 
Tokyo  Round  agreement  are  expected  to  be 
phased  in,  beginning  January  1,  1980,  over 
what  is  generally  expected  to  be  an  eight- 
year  period.  In  terms  of  Ontario's  objectives 
in  these  negotiations,  the  impact  to  the  out- 
come on  Canada-US  trade  has  been  a  prime 
concern.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  On- 
tario's exports  are  to  the  United1  States.  We 
understand  from  what  has  been  said  by 
Canadian  spokesmen  that  the  American  tariff 
offer  is  of  considerable  interest,  in  that  the 
United  States  has  apparently  offered  either 
the  full  tariff  reduction  allowable  under  their 
Trade  Act  or  the  Swiss  formula  reduction  on 
a  wide  range  of  interest  to  Canada  and 
Ontario. 

In  this  regard,  we  would  hope  that  the 
United  States  offer  will  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  more  resource  upgrading  in  Canada 
than  has  previously  been  the  case.  This  is 
of  particular  importance  to  the  mineral  and 
forest  products  industries  of  northern  Ontario. 
In  order  to  realize  these  concessions,  how- 
ever, Canada  will  undoubtedly  be  expected 
to  negotiate  further  on  items  of  interest  to  the 
United  States.  The  earlier  proposals  for  tariff 
reduction  by  the  European  Community  and 
Japan  would  seem  to  have  been  less  satisfac- 
tory. The  possible  reinstatement  of  offers 
on  products  of  interest  to  Canada  which  were 
withdrawn  last  summer  is,  it  would  appear, 
under  aotive  negotiation. 

Meanwhile,  Ontario  is  concerned  about  re- 
ports of  non-existent  or  inadequate  tariff 
offers  by  the  European  communities  in 
chemicals,  non-ferrous  minerals,   agricultural 


and  forest  products.  Similarly,  the  Japanese 
offer  is  said  to  have  gaps  remaining  in  many 
of  these  same  areas,  as  well  as  in  fabricated 
metals.  While  reports  indicate  that  the 
current  Japanese  offer  is  an  improvement 
over  their  initial  offer,  Ontario  remains  con- 
cerned about  the  real  measure  of  improve- 
ment in  access  to  the  rapidly  growing  Japan- 
ese market  likely  to  be  achieved  in  the 
negotiations. 

The  most  serious  problem  relating  to  the 
tariff  negotiations  is  the  concern  that  the 
United  States  might  feel  it  necessary  to 
reduce  their  offer  in  the  event  that  the  final 
European  Economic  Community  package  is 
not  satisfactory.  Should  this  happen,  Ontario 
would  view  the  possible  outcome  of  the  MTN, 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations,  with  in- 
creased concern. 

As  a  country,  we  have  made  limited  use 
of  nontariff  barriers  such  as  quotas,  govern- 
ment procurement  preferences  and  technical 
standards.  Instead,  we  have  relied  more 
heavily  on  tariffs.  As  a  result  of  the  harmo- 
nization element  in  the  tariff  proposals, 
Canada's  tariffs  will  be  lowered  by  greater 
amounts  than  many  of  our  trading  partners 
—an  outcome  of  particular  concern  to  Ontario 
since  import-competing  firms  in  our  manu- 
facturing sector,  now  protected  by  tariffs, 
will  be  more  vulnerable. 

In  the  light  of  this,  one  of  Ontario's  major 
objectives  from  the  talks  has  been  to  ensure 
increased  market  access  for  Ontario  manu- 
facturers through  the  lowering  of  these  non- 
tariff  barriers,  or  NTBs,  in  order  to  offset 
increased  domestic  competition  resulting 
from  tariff  reductions.  A  degree  of  progress 
in  the  NTB  codes,  as  they  are  called-the 
first  time  these  codes  have  been  included  in 
GATT  negotiations— has  been  achieved  in  the 
last  few  months,  but  the  outcome  for  Ontario 
is  by  no  means  yet  clear. 

For  example,  government  procurement  is  a 
crucial  code  for  Ontario,  since  many  of  our 
sophisticated  manufacturing  products  such  as 
heavy  electrical  generating  equipment,  rapid 
transit  and  railroad  equipment  and  tele- 
communications equipment  are  blocked  from 
the  United  States,  Japanese  and  European 
markets  by  government  agency  purchasing 
practices. 

A  few  months  ago,  it  appeared1  that  an 
agreement  would  not  be  negotiated,  which 
we  think  would  have  been  a  major  setback 
for  Ontario.  The  code  is  not  yet  resolved,  but 
I  am  told  that  recent  progress  has  been  more 
encouraging. 

The  scope  and  coverage  of  the  code, 
however,  is  still  an  issue,  and  the  possible 
inclusion  of  foreign  government  agencies  of 
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significance  to  Canadian  export  trade  is  still 
under  negotiation.  Canada  could  stand  to 
benefit  if  certain  key  entities  in  the  United 
States,  the  European  Community  and  Japan 
were  included,  but  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  only  limited  progress  to  date. 
I  would  very  much  like  to  be  able  to  share 
with  honourable  members  greater  optimism 
in  this  area  than  I  am  able  to  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

Canada's  interests  would  appear  to  be 
better  reflected  in  the  subsidies  and  counter- 
vail code.  Negotiations  in  this  area  are  moving 
rapidly  to  conclusion.  It  appears  probable 
that  an  injury  clause  will  be  introduced  into 
United  States  countervail  legislation  and  that 
there  will  be  greater  international  discipline 
in  the  area  of  export  subsidies. 

Initially,  Canada  did  not  participate  in 
the  negotiations  on  customs  valuation,  but 
has  recently  entered  these  talks  along  with 
the  United  States.  The  full  implications  of 
adapting  to  a  transactions  basis  for  valuation 
are  not  yet  clear.  I  understand,  however, 
that  Canada  has  chosen  to  be  involved  in 
these  negotiations  in  order  to  see  whether 
Canadian  interests  can  be  accommodated  in 
any  code  which  might  be  negotiated. 

Negotiations  in  the  trade-disruption,  anti- 
dumping area,  under  the  GATT  Safeguards 
Group,  have  yet  to  resolve  a  major  issue  of 
interest  to  Ontario.  I  am  referring  to  selec- 
tivity in  the  application  of  safeguard  meas- 
ures. Whereas  Japan  has  been  totally  opposed 
to  selective  measures,  the  European  Com- 
munity has  been  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale.  We  would  like  to  see  some  scope  for 
selectivity  under  specified  conditions. 

Agriculture  remains  a  highly  selective  area 
of  the  negotiations.  Canada,  along  with  the 
United  States,  would  like  to  see  improved 
access  to  markets  in  Europe  and  Japan, 
along  with  greater  control  over  agricultural 
subsidies,  particularly  in  Europe.  The  Euro- 
pean Community  and  Japan,  however,  have 
offered  little  in  spite  of  considerable  pres- 
sures. Once  viewed  as  the  key  element  in 
the  MTN  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
this  code  is  now  perceived  as  less  directly 
pivotal  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Tokyo  round.  It  remains,  however,  an  im- 
portant area  of  the  negotiations  for  Ontario. 

In  dealing  with  the  positions  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  Ontario  has  taken  the 
stance  that  as  these  countries  become  more 
developed— Brazil,  India  and  South  Korea, 
for  example— and  compete  more  broadly 
with  the  industrialized  nations,  they  should 
gradually  take  on  the  full  burden  of  the 
GATT  obligations.  Some  headway  has  been 
made   in  this  area  but  progress   in   putting 


this    notion    into    the    MTN    framework    has 

been  limited. 

[2:15] 

Ontario  has  been  aware  from  the  initia- 
tion of  these  talks  that  even  if  the  outcome 
were  favourable,  new  trading  opportunities 
would  not  automatically  result  in  expanded 
production  and  new  jobs.  Hence,  Ontario 
has  stressed  to  Ottawa  the  need  for  priority 
to  be  given  to  a  comprehensive  adjustment 
assistance  program  which  facilitates  the  tran- 
sition to  the  new  trading  environment.  This 
program  must  include: 

1.  A  clear  and  concise  statement  of  na- 
tional  industrial   development   objectives; 

2.  Emphasis  on  creating  a  favourable 
business  environment,  including  deregulation, 
government  restraint  and  improved  labour 
relations,  with  enhanced  investor  confidence 
as  the  goal; 

3.  Federal  and  provincial  government  as- 
sistance in  innovation,  marketing,  mergers 
and  intra-industry  specialization; 

4.  The  harmonization  of  provincial  and 
federal  policies;  and 

5.  Industry-specific,  firm-specific  and  prod- 
uct-specific adjustment  programs  to  reflect 
special  considerations. 

The  results  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Nego- 
tiations will  be  implemented  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980—13  months  from  now.  Recently 
announced  federal  adjustment  initiatives  are 
a  modest  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  sufficient.  Ontario  fully 
supports  Canada's  participation  in  the  MTN, 
but  we  must  make  preparations  now  to  deal 
with  the  costs  as  well  as  the  benefits,  the 
challenges  as  well  as  the  opportunities.  This 
government  is  determined  to  ensure  that 
every  available  assistance  is  provided  to  On- 
tarians— industries,  firms,  workers  and  com- 
munities—to facilitate  their  adjustments  to 
the  world  trading  environment  of  the  1980s 
and  beyond. 

TOWNSEND  TOWN  SITE 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  to  the  House  on  the 
Townsend  new  community. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Legislature  for  the  dis- 
patch with  which  the  amendments  to  the 
Ontario  Land  Corporation  Act  were  passed 
recently.  The  amendments  give  OLC  the 
statutory  authority  to  develop  its  own  lands, 
(including  Townsend. 

The  Townsend  town  site  is  located  within 
the  city  of  Nanticoke  and  the  regional  munic- 
ipality of  Haldimand-Norfolk.  My  ministry 
is    actively   considering   the   region's   official 
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plan  at  this  time  and,  although  staff  dis- 
cussions will  be  necessary  in  January,  I  am 
hoping  that  I  will  be  able  to  approve  the 
plan  early  in  the  new  year. 

Construction  of  Stelco's  $l-billion  steel  mill 
in  Nanticoke  is  proceeding  well,  and  I  am 
informed  that  it  will  come  into  operation  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1980,  when  approxi- 
mately 1,500  persons  will  be  employed  there. 

The  new  Texaco  refinery,  the  company's 
largest  plant  in  Canada,  commenced  produc- 
tion last  month  with  a  staff  of  about  300. 

The  third  component  of  the  huge  Nanti- 
coke industrial  complex,  Ontario  Hydro's 
thermal  generating  station,  has  been  opera- 
tional for  some  time  and  at  present  has  an 
operating  staff  of  about  500. 

Refinements  to  the  Townsend  community 
plan  are  nearing  completion,  and  arrange- 
ments are  under  way  for  a  joint  meeting  in 
February  1979  of  members  of  the  councils  of 
Haldimand-Norfolk  and  the  city  of  Nanticoke 
and  officials  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corpora- 
tion to  discuss  various  items  to  be  considered 
by  the  local  councils. 

The  water  treatment  plant  and  trunk  main 
which  will  serve  Townsend  are  under  con- 
struction and  will  eventually  serve  nearby 
Jarvis  and  Hagersville,  which  have  been 
plagued  by  serious  water  problems. 

In  view  of  the  progress  made  in  servicing, 
the  present  status  of  industrial  development 
and  the  resulting  anticipated  housing  demand, 
our  policy  is  to  start  construction  of  houses 
in  Townsend  in  the  spring  of  1980.  The  new 
community  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  area  and  will  be  part  of  the  orderly 
development  of  the  region  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  and  the  city  of  Nanticoke. 

OHC  FRAUD  ALLEGATIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  second  statement  which  I  have  only  been 
able  to  put  together  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that  I  have 
today  received  a  copy  of  statements  prepared 
by  several  persons  employed  by  a  company 
providing  services  to  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  that  allege  extensive  maladmin- 
istration and  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  company  and  its  employees  in  the 
supply  of  services  to  OHC. 

My  staff  are  examining  this  material  to 
determine  what  action  should  be  taken. 

My  initial  reaction  was  that  the  material 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Police  for  investigation  by  them,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  advise  the  House 
that  the  material  had  been  referred  to  the 
OPP  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  one  of  the 


employees  concerned.  Appropriate  action  will 
therefore  be  taken. 

However,  there  are  very  serious  allegations 
contained  in  the  material  I  received  this 
morning  which,  if  true,  indicate  that  OHC 
tenants  are  not  receiving  the  services  that 
OHC  is  paying  for;  and,  quite  apart  from  any 
cost  implications,  the  allegations  suggest  a 
totally  unacceptable  impact  on  the  tenants. 

The  information  we  have  received  about 
the  recent  history  of  these  reports  is  cause 
for  my  concern.  We  understand  that  former 
employees  of  the  company  involved  took  their 
information  to  the  third  party  in  the  belief 
that  some  action  would  be  taken  on  it.  We  were 
informed  that  they  were  advised  the  third 
party  would  not  use  the  material  until  March 
1979.  One  of  the  former  employees  then 
turned  to  the  member  for  Mississauga  North 
(Mr.  Jones)  for  assistance.  As  soon  as  he 
obtained  the  material  he  turned  it  over  to  me 
as  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

If  our  information  is  correct,  then  I  can 
only  deplore  the  conduct  of  the  third  party 
in  withholding  the  information  from  the  min- 
istry for  what  would  appear  to  be  crass  poli- 
tical reasons.  One  must  wonder  if  concerns 
over  OHC  tenants  is  just  as  opportunistic  as 
their  present  leader's  earlier  comments  about 
rent  in  OHC. 

[Later] 

Mr.  M artel:  On  a  point  of  order.  The 
Minister  of  Housing  made  a  second  state- 
ment and  he  neglected  to  supply  copies  of 
that  statement  to  us.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  in 
his  eagerness  to  make  an  accusation  or  not, 
but  I  wish  he'd  send  that  over  so  we  could 
see  precisely  what  he  said.  This  should  be 
done  according  to  the  standing  rules. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  particular  member 
never  does. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Where  is  it? 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
ORDER  PROJECTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
statement  about  work  and  community  service 
orders  by  offenders. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  season,  I 
wish  to  inform  honourable  members  that 
offenders  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Correctional  Services  have  provided 
the  citizens  of  the  province  with  a  substantial 
gift  in  the  form  of  extensive  work  and  com- 
munity service. 

On  a  fairly  typical  day,  over  500  inmates 
of  correctional  institutions  are  working  or 
providing  service  on  an  individual  or  group 
basis  in  communities  across  the  province.  A 
number   of   the   projects   have   been   directly 
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related  to  Christmas.  Inmates  of  Guelph  Cor- 
rectional Centre  and  Maplehurst  correctional 
centre  constructed  floats  for  local  Santa  Claus 
parades.  Inmates  of  the  Maplehurst  facility 
also  put  the  decorative  touches  on  two 
Christmas  cakes  for  the  Big  Brothers  of  Peel 
county. 

Christmas  trees  for  churches,  homes  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  service  clubs 
were  cut  by  inmates  of  Monteith  and  Maple- 
hurst correctional  centres.  Monteith  inmates 
also  made  and  painted  Christmas  displays 
for  the  Salvation  Army  to  use  in  the  Timmins 


area. 


In  addition  to  the  inmates  who  are  serving 
sentences,  Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  700 
offenders  are  working  or  performing  helping 
tasks  on  community  service  orders  issued  by 
the  judiciary  as  a  condition  of  probation. 
Since  most  persons  on  community  service 
orders  are  employed,  they  do  their  com- 
munity tasks  in  their  own  time  on  weekends, 
or  other  time  off  from  their  regular  jobs. 
Two-thirds  of  the  700  community  service 
orders  are  in  areas  where  the  ministry  is 
funding  pilot  projects. 

Obviously,  the  sentencing  of  persons  by  the 
courts  to  perform  community  service  is  pre- 
ferable to  sentencing  them  to  an  institution. 
Not  only  is  community  supervision  far  less 
costly  than  incarceration,  but  the  community 
service  performed  requires  an  individual  to 
accept  responsibility  for  his  actions  in  a 
meaningful  way  and  to  be  more  directly 
accountable  for  his  crime. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  judges  are  demon- 
strating increasing  interest  in  using  com- 
munity service  orders;  I  plan  to  urge  their 
broadest  possible  use  in  public  speeches  and 
when  I  meet  with  members  of  the  judiciary 
during  the  coming  year. 

Public  acceptance  and  appreciation  of  the 
work  performed  by  offenders  has  been 
dramatic  during  the  past  year.  The  ministry 
and  it  various  institutions  have  received1 
numerous  thank  you  letters  from  munic- 
ipalities, agencies  and  private  individuals.  A 
fairly  typical  letter  was  one  from  an  elderly 
lady  for  whom  inmates  of  Mimico  Correc- 
tional Centre  trimmed  hedges,  mowed  the 
lawn  and  did  other  odd  jobs.  "The  men 
sure  work  hard  while  here,"  she  wrote.  "I 
am  in  my  eighties  now  and  not  able  to  do 
the  work  myself.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and 
God  bless  you." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It  was  your  mother. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  executive  director 
of  the  Durham  region  family  YMCA  wrote 
the  Whitby  jail  to  thank  inmates  for  assisting 
in  getting  out  13,000  brochures.  "Your  help 


in  assembling  brochures  was  invaluable  at  a 
time  when  a  crucial  deadline  was  to  be  met," 
he  stated. 

The  ministry  has  kept  its  commitment  to 
only  undertake  work  and  projects  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  carried  out  because 
there  are  no  people  willing  to  perform  the 
tasks,  or  there  are  no  funds  available.  The 
inmates  are  not  paid,  but  the  fact  that  they 
work  willingly  ensures  they  receive  favour- 
able consideration  for  the  reduction  in  their 
sentence  through  earned  remission. 

Staff  of  the  ministry  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  responding  to  the  needs  of 
their  respective  communities.  They  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  pro- 
vision of  help  for  worthwhile  projects.  A 
variety  of  tasks  have  been  undertaken  for  this 
winter  in  cities  around  the  province,  including 
snow  shovelling  in  emergency  situations  and 
for  senior  and  handicapped  citizens,  the  clear- 
ing of  ice  and  snow  from  bus  stops,  and  the 
clearing  and  maintenance  of  outdoor  skating 
rinks. 

Among  other  projects,  Mimico  Correction 
Centre  has  made  a  commitment  to  shovel 
snow  blocking  the  driveways  of  250  seniors 
and  handicapped  persons  in  North  York  who 
have  provided  their  names  to  community  in- 
formation and  referral  services.  Inmates  of 
the  Barrie  jail  will  clear  ice  and  snow  from 
246  bus  stops.  Public  outdoor  skating  rinks 
will  be  cleared  and  maintained  by  inmates 
in  a  number  of  communities. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  many  worth- 
while projects  under  the  ministry's  inmate 
work  program.  In  addition,  the  ministry  has 
produced  a  new  poster  aimed  at  encouraging 
communities  to  consider  projects  which  could 
be  undertaken  by  inmates.  Examples  of  the 
poster  will  be  provided  to  the  party  leaders 
and  critics  of  the  two  opposition  parties. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
invite  all  honourable  members  to  contact 
directly  the  superintendents  in  their  con- 
stituencies to  discuss  projects  which  they 
would  like  to  see  undertaken.  I  would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  names  and 
telephone  numbers  of  the  superintendents  of 
all  our  institutions  are  listed  in  the  govern- 
ment telephone  directory.  The  ability  of  each 
institution  to  respond  will  depend  on  various 
factors,  including  the  number  of  inmates 
who  meet  the  carefully  selected  criteria. 

I  am  also  circulating  a  list  of  names  and 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  co- 
ordinators of  the  community  service  order 
projects.  I  would  invite  honourable  members 
to  make  direct  contact  with  the  co-ordinators 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  community 
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service  orders  are  being  utilized  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  new  initiatives  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Who  says  the  minister  has  no 
heart? 

SALE  OF  SYNCRUDE  EQUITY 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
for  the  sale  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Corpora- 
tion's five  per  cent  interest  in  the  Syncrude 
project  to  Pancanadian  Petroleum  Limited  of 
Calgary  for  $160  million.  As  members  know, 
our  primary  objective  when  we  invested  in 
the  Syncrude  project  in  1975  was  to  ensure 
that  the  plant  was  constructed. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  should  have  put  in  the 
half  million  they  wanted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  objective  is  now 
largely  achieved.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
Ontario  Energy  Corporation  has  negotiated 
a  good  deal  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  should  help  your  debt 
this  year  a  little. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Our  actual  expenditure  to 
date  is  approximately  $106  million,  to  which 
could  be  added  about  $19  million  if  one 
allows  for  the  interest  cost  of  that  money. 
This  means  that  Ontario  taxpayers  will  re- 
ceive an  excellent  return  on  their  investment. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  A  first  after  many  losses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Since  October  12,  when 
I  invited  offers  for  Ontario's  interest  in  Syn- 
crude, the  Ontario  Energy  Corporation  has 
held  discussions  with  a  number  of  companies 
and  completed  final  negotiations  with  Pan- 
canadian today. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  can  pay  off  Minald  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  sure  know  how  to 
hurt  a  guy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Closing  of  the  transaction 
is  scheduled  for  December  20,  1978.  While 
no  decision  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  consideration  will,  of  course, 
be  given  to  possible  reinvestment  in  other 
energy  projects  along  with  other  priorities. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Make  sure  you  take  equity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  should  also  like  to  advise 
the  House  that  the  Ontario  Energy  Corpora- 
tion still  retains  its  five  per  cent  interest  in 
six  other  tar  sands  leases,  which  were  ac- 
quired in  1975  under  the  Winnipeg  Syncrude 
agreement.  This  is  a  valuable  asset  and  has 
not  yet  been  sold. 


ORAL  QUESTIONS 

ENERGY  BOARD  HEARINGS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Has  the 
minister  been  following  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  hearings  with  regard  to  marginal 
pricing  and  the  possibility  that  there  will  be  a 
change  which  might  favour  the  consumer 
over  that  of  the  large  power  user?  Is  he 
aware  of  Task  Force  Hydro  and  also  the 
electricity  costing  and  pricing  study  of 
Hydro? 

If  he  is,  is  he  aware  of  an  apparent  change 
in  Hydro's  position  in  front  of  that  board 
that  took  place  at  some  time  following  a 
June  meeting  which  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred; a  meeting  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Alderson,  president  of  AMPCO,  the  large 
power  user,  involved  at  the  very  least  him- 
self, the  vice-president  of  Hydro  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board — he 
does  not  recall  whether  it  also  involved  the 
then  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Baetz)? 

Can  the  minister  confirm  such  a  meeting 
took  place?  Does  he  feel  it  appropriate  that 
such  a  meeting  could  be  arranged,  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearings  of  the  so-called  im- 
partial tribunal  which  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  is  supposed  to  be?  Why  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
present  at  such  a  meeting,  if  in  fact  he  can 
confirm  that  that  is  the  case?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  that  meeting  and  the 
new  policy  adopted  by  Hydro  in  front  of  the 
board,  which  seems  basically  to  ask  for  the 
status  quo  to  be  continued? 
[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  meeting.  I  will  certainly 
inquire.  To  my  knowledge,  it  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  minister  to  monitor  Ontario  Ener- 
gy Board  hearings  of  any  particular  kind.  I 
really  cannot  say,  but  I  will  find  out  and  I 
think  I  will  be  able  to  report  tomorrow. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  the  former  minister  sits  just  a  few 
seats  over  from  the  present  minister,  would 
he  find  out  from  him  whether  he  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  as  has  been  indicated  to  us 
from  certain  sources? 

Can  the  minister  also  find  out  why  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  would 
be  at  a  meeting,  in  the  midst  of  these  hear- 
ings, with  one  of  the  interested  parties  in  die 
case  being  presented,  namely,  the  large 
power  users,  and  why,  according  to  Mr. 
Alderson,  the  pricing  and  costing  study  was 
one  of  the  things  that  was  discussed  at  that 
particular  meeting? 
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Will  the  minister  be  able  to  report  back 
to  this  House  tomorrow  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter  so  we  will  know  whether  the 
hearings  that  are  currently  before  the  board 
have  been  compromised  in  any  way  and 
whether  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  now  a  situation  where  Ontario  Hydro 
may  'have  already  thrown  in  the  towel  ac- 
cording to  some  pre-existing  arrangement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  I  said,  I  will  inquire 
about  this,  and  I  assume  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  will  not  be  able  to  report  tomorrow. 

[Later] 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an 
answer,  perhaps.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion asked  me  earlier  whether  I  was  aware 
of  an  alleged  meeting;  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor, the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion (Mr.  Baetz),  tells  me  that  he  neither 
attended  nor  was  told  of  any  such  meeting.  I 
will  find  out  more  about  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  They  didn't  tell  Reuben  very 
much  we  gather. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  wasn't  there  long  enough. 

OHC  FRAUD  ALLEGATIONS 

Mr/.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 
I  am  somewhat  hampered  because,  like  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East,  who  mentioned  it 
earlier,  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  minister's 
statement,  and  I  was  simply  listening  to  it  as 
best  I  could  in  the  House. 

Could  I  ask  the  minister,  therefore, 
whether  the  first  matter  which  he  took  up, 
having  to  do  with  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing in  a  company  doing  business  with  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  is  the  matter 
that  was  raised  by  my  colleague  for  Water- 
loo North  (Mr.  Epp)  and  about  which  we 
sent  material  to  the  minister  and  to  the  At- 
torney General  (Mr.  McMurtry)?  Or  is  this 
some  completely  different  matter  of  which 
we  have  not  previously  had  knowledge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  the  same  matter.  It  is  a  matter  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  some  information  on 
just  late  yesterday  and  early  this  morning. 
It  is  not  related  to  the  subject  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North  raised  with  me  a 
week  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  want  to  remind  the 
honourable  minister  that  if  he  is  prepared  to 
make  a  statement  in  this  House,  he  should 
observe  the  courtesy  of  providing  copies  of 
such  a  statement  to  the  opposition  parties. 
They  might  wish  to  question  him  on  the  con- 
tents of  that  statement,  and  I  would  suggest 


that  he  provide  them  with  copies  as  soon  as 
he  possibly  can. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  has  been 
here  long  enough.  He  should  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  copies  of  the  statement.  There  have 
been  some  changes  made  to  it,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour;  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  even  getting  the  statement  put 
together  because  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  information  that  came  to  me  at  a  very 
late  hour  today. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  rules  say  you  must  pro- 
vide copies  two  hours  in  advance  or  save 
your  statement  until  tomorrow.  You  don't 
make  an  accusation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point  of  order:  If  the  minister  had  a  state- 
ment from  which  he  could  read,  all  he 
needed  to  do  was  walk  past  a  Xerox  machine, 
make  copies  and  bring  them  in  here.  And 
when  the  minister  uses  that  statement  as  an 
opportunity  to  attack  the  party  and  fudge 
the  issue,  for  which  perhaps  he  and  his  OHC 
are  guilty,  then  he  is  doubly  compounding 
the  breach  of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  You  are  worried, 
Donald.  You  are  in  trouble. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Embarrassing,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We'll  find  out. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  would  ask  the  minister  if  he  could  tell  us 
what  is  the  status  of  the  matter  that  was 
brought  to  the  minister's  attention  by  the 
member  for  Waterloo  North?  It  seemed  to  be 
a  serious  matter,  with  allegations  of  very 
serious  wrongdoing,  but  again  in  an  unsigned 
letter  and  therefore  one  does  not  know  how 
seriously  to  take  it.  Has  the  minister  con- 
sulted with  the  Attorney  General?  Has  the 
matter  gone  into  some  form  of  investigation? 
Where  does  the  matter  sit  as  of  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
raised  by  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
relation  to  the  question  asked  of  me  a  week 
or  so  by  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  letter  that  was  re- 
ceived in  my  office,  a  copy  of  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  member  for  Waterloo  North, 
was  an  unsigned  letter  from  some  employee 
who  would  appear  to  have  been  dismissed  at 
some  period  of  time  in  the  past  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Housing. 

I  have  asked  that  all  the  allegations  that 
were  made  in  the  letter  be  checked  out, 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  for  whatever 
accuracy  there  may  or  may  not  be  in  them. 
At   this   point,   we   are   going  through  each 
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portion  of  it.  I  think  that  both  the  leader 
and  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  will 
appreciate  some  of  the  statements  made  will 
take  a  little  'bit  of  time  to  do  some  fairly  in- 
depth  investigation.  They  go  into  some  pretty 
interesting  areas  of  the  ministry. 

I  can  assure  members  that  if  there  is  any 
accuracy  in  the  statement,  even  though  the 
letter  is  unsigned,  there  will  be  corrective 
action  taken  in  those  particular  areas. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  I  have  fi- 
nally, just,  received  a  copy  of  the  minister's 
statement.  Will  he  be  specific  in  terms  of 
allegations  he  has  been  making  about  people 
in  the  third  party?  I  think  this  kind  of  state- 
ment he  has  come  along  with  at  the  last 
minute  is  a  presumption,  to  come  before 
the  Legislature  in  this  particular  way.  Let  him 
name  names  and  tell  us  what  he  is  trying 
to  say,  rather  than  making  grave  and  un- 
supported general  allegations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  supplementary,  yes  I  will  be 
pleased  to  say  to  the  leader  of  the  third 
party,  who  is  fully  aware  of  exactly  which 
member  of  his  party  — the  member  for 
Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip)— was  given  all  the  in- 
formation over  a  week  ago.  He  has  had 
consultations  with  the  leader  of  his  party 
about  the  information. 

I  have  to  admit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  remarks  came  to  us  via  the  individual 
who  supplied  the  information  to  the  member 
for  Etobicoke;  he  had  consultation  with  the 
member  for  Etobicoke,  who  indicated  to  him 
their  party  preferred  not  to  take  any  action 
at  this  time  but  to  defer  anything  that  might 
happen  until  March  1979. 

I  think  the  importance  of  the  information— 
this  was  addressed  to  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  on  December  7,  and  in  this  one 
letter  that  I  happened  to  see  it  is  indicated 
that  there  had  been  previous  discussions— 
but  the  importance  of  it  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  this  community  in  the  units  under 
OHC  management,  is  that  I  would  think  a 
member  responsible  in  this  House  should 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  information  was 
given  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  for  him  to 
follow  up  on  its  accuracy.  The  minister 
could  have  seen  if  there  were  some  areas  of 
correction  that  should  be  made  within  the 
Housing  portfolio,  and  seen  that  through  the 
responsibility  of  our  ministry  OHC  tenants 
are  treated  fairly  and  properly. 

Mr.  Philip:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  minister  has  made  a  number 
of  statements.  I  just  received  his  statement 
and  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it, 


but  I  think  certainly  some  inaccuracies  seem 
to  have  been  supplied  to  the  minister. 

In  the  first  place,  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Jewett  did  come  to  me  with  cer- 
tain information.  At  that  time  he  informed 
me  he  was  going  to  see  the  RCMP.  When 
I  asked  him  why  the  RCMP  and  not  the 
OPP  or  the  Solicitor  General,  he  said  he 
had  some  friend,  or  some  contact,  in  the 
OPP. 

At  that  time  I  suggested  to  the  gentleman 
that  since  he  had  given  some  information  to 
the  RCMP  already,  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  him  and  his  colleagues  to  meet  the 
RCMP,  and  to  suggest  they  would  be  willing 
to  supply  any  information  they  had  to  the 
OPP  for  an  investigation. 

I  also  suggested  to  him,  during  a  superfi- 
cial summary  or  covering  of  the  documents 
he  had,  that  there  appeared  to  be  two  kinds 
of  matters:  those  that  might  involve  what 
might  be  called  a  police  matter  of  a  fraudu- 
lent matter  and  those  that  might  simply  be 
labelled  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain officials,  be  they  of  ths  security  company 
involved  or  OHC  in  terms  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  security. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Jewett  that  I  had 
raised  the  matter  of  security  and  the  terrible 
manner  in  which  security  was  being  con- 
ducted in  OHC  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
not  only  with  this  minister  but  also  with 
the  previous  minister.  In  fact,  the  minister 
knows  I  have  letters  concerning  security  at 
75  Tandridge  and  a  number  of  OHC  build- 
ings in  my  riding,  and  I  have  written  to 
him  on  these  matters,  but  the  minister  has 
failed  to  do  anything  about  this. 

I  suggested  the  matters  that  were  of  a 
political  nature  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
House  in  the  appropriate  way  during  the 
minister's  estimates,  where  we  can  deal  with 
the  incompetence  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing. 
So  I  think  I  have  successfully  separated  the 
two:  One,  that  he  was  going  to  the  police 
and  the  police  would  investigate;  two,  the 
matter  of  incompetence  by  OHC  which 
would  be  dealt  with  in  the  appropriate 
forum,  namely  the  House  during  the  min- 
ister's estimates. 

Any  suggestion,  then,  that  I  withheld  in- 
formation—having told  this  person  to  go  to 
the  police,  having  suggested  that  they  go 
to  the  police,  having  witnessed  his  documents 
and  having  shown  them  also— 

.    Hon.    Mr.   Henderson:    Are    you   going   to 
get  his  resignation,  Michael? 

Mr.  Philip:  —to  another  lawyer  to  look 
through   them— I   think   it  is  completely  un- 
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founded  and  the  minister  owes  me  an 
apology. 

Ms.   Gigantes:   Yes,  he  should  resign. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  should  get  out  of  the 
gutter  for  a  change. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  were  in  it  last 
night. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  don't  know  how. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  But  you  sure  don't 
know  how  to  take  anything. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  the 
point  of  order;  and  I  think,  really,  it  is  a 
matter  of  privilege. 

I  think  under  section  7(42)(a),  in  view  of 
the  statements  of  the  minister  and  in  view  of 
the  statements  of  the  member  for  Etobicoke, 
this  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  procedures  and  privileges. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh  God,  spare  us.  I  have  seen 
that  committee  in  operation. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Some  very  serious  allega- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  minister.  We 
had  the  response  from  the  member  for  Etobi- 
coke. We  had  the  matter  placed  on  the  Order 
Paper  by  the  member  for  Waterloo  North,  and 
it's  been  a  subject  of  questions  here  today.  I 
think  this  should  be  done  because  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  not  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister's  neglect  is 
the  real  problem. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  think  this  should  be 
done  partly  because  of  the  allegation  of 
criminal  charges,  the  anonymous  letter  and 
having  to  deal  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  minister  can't  squirm 
out  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  a  part  of  this  point 
of  privilege. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  All  right.  In  regard  to 
what  has  happened  here  and  the  allegations 
or  statements  made  by  the  minister,  the 
response  by  the  member  for  Etobicoke,  I 
think  the  only  way  to  resolve  the  issue  is  for 
it  to  go  to  that  committee  which  is  set  up  to 
deal  with  these  kinds  of  things.  I  feel,  per- 
sonally, the  remarks  of  the  minister  have 
reflected  on  the  member  for  Etobicoke  and 
they  should  be  dealt  with  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  should  be  dealt  with  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
question  of  privilege:  I  gather  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Etobicoke's  remarks  that  he's  not 
denying  the  fact  the  information  was  sup- 
plied to  him  back  as  early  as  December  7, 
if  not  earlier  than  that.  I  think  you  will  un- 
derstand that  it's  only  two  or  three  short 
weeks  ago  that  my  ministry  was  in  this  very 
House  with  its  estimates  relating  to  Ontario 


Housing  and  to  the  entire  portfolio  for  which 
we  report. 

Just  so  there's  no  misunderstanding  in  this 
House,  the  member  for  Etobicoke  has  written 
to  me  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  respect  to 
security  on  specific  buildings  in  his  riding 
that  are  under  the  management  of  OHC.  We 
never  discussed  the  general  philosophy  of 
security  as  a  ministry  or  as  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corporation.  There's  no  misunderstanding. 
Clearly,  the  statement  I  made  today  indicated 
the  information  that  came  to  my  attention 
late  last  night,  and  again  this  morning,  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  member  for  Etobi- 
coke. Instead  of  the  member  for  Etobicoke, 
as  I  clearly  said,  it  should  have  been  referred 
to  the  minister,  who  I  think  does  have  some 
responsibility  for  answering  to  this  House  for 
the  security- 
Mr.  Deans:  Why? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why?  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  police. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Why  are  you  squirming, 
scheming? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  fact  is  it  did  not 
come  to  me  and  it  was  referred  to  other 
authorities. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  would  they  refer  it  to 
you?  This  is  a  legal  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  have  anything  substantive  to  add 
to  what  has  already  been  said? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  take  yourself  too  seri- 
ously. 

Mr.  Philip:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  On  a  point 
of  privilege,  I  would  like  to  file  for  the  record 
of  this  House  a  document  dated  November 
29,  1978.  It's  witnessed  by  one  Gillian 
Parker  who  is  now  my  riding  office  assistant. 
It's  a  document  titled  Distribution  of  Reports. 
These  are  the  reports  the  minister  is  talking 
about. 

It's  signed  by  Robert  Jewett  in  her  presence 
and  in  my  presence.  It  says:  "The  following 
people  will  receive  copies  of  these  reports 
accompanied  by  signed  affidavits:  the 
Honourable  William  Davis,  Premier  of 
Ontario;  the  Honourable  Claude  Bennett, 
Minister  of  Housing"— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Resign,  resign! 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  didn't  the  Premier  come 
to  the  minister  and  ask  him  to  look  into  it? 

Mr.  Philip:  —"the  Honourable  Stuart 
Smith,  Leader  of  the  Opposition"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  What  date  was  that? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Slander. 

Mr.  Philip:  I'm  sorry,  the  list  is  much 
longer  and  it  is  a  signed  list:  "A.  J.  Trusler, 
chairman  of  Ontario  Housing  Corporation"— 
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Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  resign? 
He  is  the  first  person  to  resign  the  place,  he 
is  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Philip:  — "D.  J.  Beesley,  general  man- 
ager of  Ontario  Housing;  K.  Wallace,  man- 
ager of  Ontario  Housing;  D.  Lougheed, 
security  advisor  to  OHC;  the  Honourable  Ed 
Philip,  MPP  Etobicoke;  the  Honourable  Terry 
Jones,  MPP  Mississauga;  the  Right  Honour- 
able Pierre  Trudeau,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada"- 

Mr.  Deans:  Had  it  since  the  29th;  incom- 
petence. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  If  you  are  going  to  discuss 
philosophy,  what  about  a  resignation? 

Mr.  Phib'p:  — "the  Honourable  Joe  Clark, 
Leader  of  the  Opposition;  the  editor  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail' - 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Read  on,  read  on. 

Mr.  Philip:  — "the  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Sun;  the  editor  of  the  Star."  This  is  hardly  a 
personal  document  I'm  holding  when  in  fact 
this  document  shows  this  was  being  sent  to 
all  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  It  just  says  they  will  be 
sent  it,  it  doesn't  say  when. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  dog,  you  slur  a  member. 
He  slurred  a  member's  reputation. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  cabinet  would  be  better 
off  without  him. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Caught  in  your  own  trap, 
eh? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  May  I  say  on  this  same  point 
of  privilege  or  order  that  is  being  discussed, 
subject  to  the  possibility  that  something  may 
have  arrived  that  I  don't  know  about?  I  re- 
ceived no  copy  of  any  such  document  to  my 
knowledge.  I  don't  know  if  the  Premier  did. 
[2:45] 

Mr.  Eaton:  Better  check  with  the  post 
office. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear, 
since  allegedly  I  am  on  the  list  to  receive 
such  a  copy. 

I  also  want  to  add  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
point  made  by  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
for  your  consideration.  I  believe  that  in  ac- 
cusing the  member  for  Etobicoke  of  actually 
withholding  information  for  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  political  reasons — I'm  quoting 
from  the  minister's  statement — I  would  say 
that  is  a  very  serious  allegation  to  make  about 
a  member  of  this  House.  Having  heard  the 
explanation  of  the  member,  it's  my  view  that 
the  matter  should  be  looked  at  properly,  and 
the  committee  suggested  by  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  would  seem  to  be  the  only  place 
where  this  could  be  done. 


Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  to  establish  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  an 
abrogation  of  privileges  of  a  member.  I  will 
take  it  under  advisement.  I  will  attempt  to 
get  all  the  information  and  report  back  to  the 
House.  I  don't  know  whether  that's  possible 
by  one  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  if  that's 
a  significant  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  we  will  come  back  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  will  come  back  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  make  every  effort  to  do 
so,  I  make  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  the  matter  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I've  already  dealt  with  the 
matter  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  May  I  make  another  contribu- 
tion on  the  matter  of  privilege? 

In  view  of  what  we  have  heard,  in  view  of 
the  fact  this  matter  of  privilege  would  not 
have  arisen  if  the  minister  had  not  made  his 
statement  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  in  view  of 
the  statements  by  the  member  for  Etobicoke 
which  indicate  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  both  the  police  and  also  the 
ministry  were  fully  informed  about  the  alle- 
gations which  were  brought  to  him  a  few  days 
ago,  will  the  minister  now  apologize  for  the 
statements  he  has  made  and  the  accusations 
for  making  political  capital,  or  seeking  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  this  issue,  and 
will  he  withdraw  that  statement  that  he  made 
a  half  hour  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  member's  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  you  look  into  this 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  you  to  clarify 
one  point?  The  minister  in  his  statement  said: 
"My  initial  reaction  was  that  the  material 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  OPP  for  in- 
vestigation by  them.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  advise  the  House  that  the  material  had 
been  referred  to  the  OPP  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  one  of  the  employees  concerned." 

I  think  it  was  the  employee  who  came  to 
the  member  for  Etobicoke  and  on  his  advice 
took  it  to  the  police. 

Mr.  Pope:  Not  to  the  minister. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  why  the  whole  attack? 
Would  you  mind  looking  into  that  aspect  to 
see  whether  it  was  that  employee  or  some- 
body else  who  did  it,  just  to  clarify  and  indi- 
cate how  shallow  and  cheap  was  the  political 
attack  the  minister  made  ? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Make  him  quit. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  I  had  already  made 
that  commitment,  but  I  will  look  at  all 
aspects  of  it. 

[Later] 

Mr.  Speaker:  Could  I  have  the  attention  of 
honourable  members  for  a  moment. 

Earlier  today,  the  Minister  of  Housing 
made  a  statement  in  the  House  which  caused 
several  interventions  on  questions  of  order 
and  privilege.  I  have  now  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  Hansard. 

In  part  the  minister  stated:  "I  can  only 
deplore  the  conduct  of  the  third  party  in 
withholding  the  information  from  the  min- 
istry for  what  would  appear  to  be  crass  poli- 
tical motives."  The  minister  later  identified 
the  member  for  Etobicoke  as  the  member 
who  was  given  all  the  information  more  than 
a  week  ago.  The  honourable  minister  has 
clearly  made  an  allegation  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Etobicoke  has,  in  some  way, 
acted  improperly.  The  member  for  Etobicoke 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  explain  his  posi- 
tion to  the  House.  I  feel  that  the  imputing 
of  motives,  and  the  allegations  made  by  the 
minister,  must  be  withdrawn.  I  would  invite 
the  honourable  minister  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  also  prefixed  my  remarks  with  the 
phrase  "if  our  information  is  correct."  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  this  Legislative  As- 
sembly and  for  the  Speaker  and  his  rights  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  members  of  this 
House  in  connection  with  remarks  made  by 
ministers,  members  of  the  government  or  by 
members  of  the  opposition. 

With  respect  to  ministers  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  only  wanted  to  indicate  clearly,  Mr. 
Speaker  that  I  consider  it  imperative  that 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  regard- 
less of  political  party,  who  possess  informa- 
tion indicating  some  shortcomings  in  govern- 
ment operations,  whether  in  my  ministry  or 
others,  should  bring  that  information  to  the 
attention  of  a  minister.  Then  we  can  make 
sure  that  the  taxpayers,  the  tenants  of  OHC 
or  whoever,  are  protected  and  given  the 
greatest  service  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker  in  the  future  I  hope  members 
of  this  Legislative  Assembly  with  informa- 
tion relating  to  operations  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  eight  and  a  half  million  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  will  present  it  to 
government  ministers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect 
the  position — 


Mr.  Deans:  We  don't  need  a  lecture  from 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Well  I  tell  you  what, 
you  might  be — 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  Will  the  hon- 
ourable minister  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  I  was  saying,  I  hope  in  the  future  when 
members  have  information  that  might  help 
ministers  in  making  sure  government  services 
are  the  best  possible  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
province,  they  will  bring  it  to  our  attention. 

I  respect  this  Legislative  Assembly.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect  your  office  and 
the  rights  that  you  exercise  in  honouring 
members  of  this  House  and  protecting  their 
reputations. 

With  your  advice  offered  this  evening,  I 
withdraw  those  remarks  I  made  this  after- 
noon, even  though  the  intent,  I  hope,  would 
be  that  people  would  keep  us  in  mind  when 
certain  things  come — 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  stop  it  and  sit  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
clearly  withdrawn  the  remarks.  I  consider 
the  matter  closed. 

Mr.  Martel:  May  I  ask  for  the  Speaker's 
guidance  regarding  a  request  for  a  member 
to  withdraw  remarks?  In  the  past  it  has  been 
simply  a  case  of  the  man  or  the  member 
withdrawing  without  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  statement.  I  well  recall  my 
exodus  about  a  year  ago  now  from  this 
building,  when  I  was  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity— 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  that  occasion  I  was  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement. 
I  am  asking  for  the  Speaker's  guidance  in  this 
matter,  because  I  think  it  sets  a  precedent.  If 
you  are  going  to  allow  someone  to  make  a 
statement  before  they  withdraw,  then  it 
should  apply  in  all  cases.  I'd  ask  the  Speaker 
to  look  at  that  and  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  I  can  say  to  the  honour- 
able member  is  that  we  all  mature  and 
mellow  with  time. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tural Resources  arising  out  of  the  statement 
he  made  today  about  the  intentions  of  the 
government  to  sell  its  five  per  cent  equity 
share  in  Syncrude. 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  made  a  $35  million  profit  on  its  equity 
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stake  in  Syncrude  over  the  course  of  the 
last  three  years  since  that  was  acquired  in 
1975,  can  the  minister  explain  why  the  prov- 
ince will  not  also  seek  equity  if  it  intends  to 
make  any  investments  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 
How  much  profit  are  we  forgoing  by  the 
decision  of  the  province  not  to  seek  equity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  that's  a  rather  ten- 
uous connection,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  dealt  with  that 
question  a  few  days  ago. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  did!,  completely. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  to  the  minister 
wearing  his  hat  as  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources: Does  the  minister  anticipate  that 
profitability  will  continue  at  a  high  level  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry?  If  that  is  the 
case,  why  shouldn't  the  taxpayers  of  this  prov- 
ince share  in  that  profitability  if  they're 
making  an  investment  in  that  industry,  in  the 
same  way  that  they've  taken  $35  million 
in  profit  from  the  sale  at  the  end  of  this  year 
of  their  investment  in  Syncrude  out  in  Al- 
berta? Why  do  we  have  one  rule  for  invest- 
ments in  Alberta  and  another  rule  for  invest- 
ments in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  suppose  if  I  could)  answer 
the  question  of  profitability  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  the  future  I  should  be  in 
the  investment  business.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  predict  those  things. 

Mr.   MacDonald:  Do  you  forgo  it  totally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  of  you  weren't  that 
enthusiastic  about  Syncrude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  seems  to  me  again  that 
the  Treasurer  addressed  that  principle  and 
that  concern  in  his  reply  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  I  have  an 
answer  from  this  minister,  as  the  minister 
who,  among  other  things,  is  responsible  for 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  wearing  his  hat 
as  Minister  of  Natural  Resources? 

Does  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
believe  that  if  Ontario  advances  money  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  it  should  stand  to 
get  any  money  back  in  terms  of  dividends 
or  in  terms  of  having  an  equity  stake;  or  is 
it  his  belief  that  while  Ontario  charges  in- 
terest to  small  business  and  while  it  taxes  the 
little  people  of  this  province,  the  money 
going  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  should 
be  given  to  them  as  a  gift  and  for  free? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  writing  off  the 
workers  again. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  It's  a  two-way  street. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Once  again  I  can  only  -say 
that  the  Treasurer  dealt  with  this.   It  is  the 


Treasurer's  scheme  and  I  generally  agree  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  are  without  logic  over 
there. 

PAPER  MILL  CONTROL  ORDERS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment,  which  also 
affects  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  In  view 
of  the  report  last  week  of  the  task  force  on 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  which  stated 
that  since  the  control  orders  established  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  have  been 
tailored  to  the  conditions  at  each  individual 
mill  and  incorporate  proven  technology,  that 
the  task  force  believed  the  current  control 
orders  should  be  fully  enforced  in  terms  of 
substance  and  timing;  and  in  view  of  reports 
by  the  ministry's  economists  in  1974,  1976 
and  in  June  of  this  year  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  was  financially  capable  of 
meeting  its  environmental  obligations;  can 
the  minister  explain  why  he  is  now  acting 
directly  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  and  of  his  own  experts,  and 
why  he  is  going  to  let  the  industry  off  the 
hook  again  by  granting  them  further  exten- 
sions on  their  control  orders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  leader  of  the  third 
party  is  absolutely  wrong  in  the  last  part  of 
his  statement,  of  his  question. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  usually  is. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  At  least  he's  consistent 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  At  no  time  have  I  said 
that  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  I  want 
that  very  clearly  on  the  record.  I  made  the 
statement,  in  talking  about  control  orders  in 
general  and  not  specifically  about  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  that  some  control  orders 
would  be  made  tougher  and  some  would 
probably  be  extended,  but  never  as  it  speci- 
fically related  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
I  hope  I  have  made  that  very  clear  today. 

I  was  talking  about  control  orders  in  total,, 
as  a  package  for  all  of  industry,  and  I  em- 
phasized at  that  time  that  some  would  be 
made  tougher.  Just  recently  we  did  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  one  yesterday 
where  the  increase  was  rather  significant. 

While  I  have  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  I  could  follow  up  and  answer  a 
question  that  was  asked  of  me  previously. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It's  on  the  very  same 
subject. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  —can  the  minister  finish  this 
question  and  make  his  ministerial  statement 
at  some  other  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  it  is  not  a  state- 
ment; it  is  a  reply  to  a  question  asked  previ- 
ously and  it  is  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Do  you  want  an  answer 
or  not? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  the  minister  wishes  to  reply 
to  a  question  asked  previously,  the  appropri- 
ate time  is  some  time  during  the  question 
period,  but  surely  not  tagged  on  to  a  reply 
to  a  leader's  question. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Not  during  your 
part  of  the  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  suggest  now  is 
the  question  period  time. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  hasn't  even  asked  a  sup- 
plementary. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  just  trying  to  be  helpful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  have 
your  permission  to  reply  to  this  question? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  pay 
attention  to  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  resent  that  inference  that 
I  am  not  paying  attention.  The  Minister  of 
the  Environment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
On  December  11,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion inquired  as  to  the  status  of  a  number 
of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Ontario  which 
faced  deadlines  on  December  31  for  the 
completion  of  requirements  made  under 
control  orders.  I  suspect  that  we  would  agree 
we  are  talking,  therefore,  about  exactly  the 
same  subject  as  raised  by  the  leader  of  the 
third  party. 

As  promised,  I  have  complete  details  with 
me  today  and  I  am  sending  these  across  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  for  his  informa- 
tion. The  information  shows  that  of  the  11 
companies  which  are  to  have  certain  works 
completed  by  December  31,  all  but  two  will 
comply.  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  several 
of  the  companies  completed  the  work  re- 
quired of  them  well  in  advance  of  the  dead- 
line. I  think  that  is  really  very  noteworthy. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  two  com- 
panies, Abitibi  Paper  Company  Limited  at 
Smooth  Rock  Falls  will  be  unable  to  comply 
with  the  December  31  deadline  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  equipment  suppliers  have  run 
into  unexpected  difficulties.  It  is  expected  that 
the  equipment  will  be  delivered  to  the  mill 
in  six  weeks  time  so  the  company  has,  for  all 


intents  and  purposes,  at  least  as  far  as  I  view 
it,  complied  with  the  deadline.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  same  company  was  ahead  of 
schedule  in  another  component  of  the  work 
required. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  at  Thunder  Bay  is  ex- 
periencing severe  technical  difficulties  in  its 
installation  of  a  closed  cycle  water  system. 
The  company  has  developed  solutions  for  the 
problems  which  will  cost  them  an  additional 
$16  million  to  implement.  We  are,  of  course, 
pressing  for  speedy  action  on  the  problem, 
but  I  believe  that  court  action  is  not  war- 
ranted under  the  circumstances.  The  ministry 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  monitor  that 
progress. 

The  information  does  show  the  majority  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industries  involved  are  in 
total  compliance  with  the  orders  placed  upon 
them. 

There  is  one  further  short  comment  with 
respect  to  the  supplementary  question  asked 
by  the  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  (Ms. 
Bryden).  I  can  confirm  that  Abitibi  Paper  at 
Smooth  Rock  Falls  did  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement for  separation  of  all  sanitary  sew- 
age from  processed  waste  by  the  October  31 
deadline.  As  regards  the  discharge  of  sus- 
pended solids  and  BODs  at  the  mill  in  ques- 
tion, I  will  have  a  table  giving  comparative 
figures  for  the  1977-78  year  tomorrow  and  I 
will  forward  it  to  her  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  was  that  in  response 
to?  To  whose  question?  It  was  a  series  of 
questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  first  one  was  to  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party;  the  second  was 
to  the  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine,  and 
followed  directly  the  leader  of  the  third 
party's  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  think  that's  what  caused  the  prob- 
lem. The  leader  of  our  party  asked  the  ques- 
tion and  before  he  was  allowed  a  supple- 
mentary the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
attempted  to  give  the  reply  to  an  unrelated 
question,  although  in  a  similar  field.  The 
supplementary  should  have  been  allowed,  I 
think,  before  the  statement  was  given. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  reply,  the 
minister  said  that  he  had  been  referring  to 
an  easing  up  of  control  orders  on  polluters 
in  general,  but  tried  to  fudge  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  intended  to  ease  up  on 
control  orders  for  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies in  particular,  even  though  that  had 
been  very  clearly  the  indication  given  in  his 
newspaper  interviews  over  the  weekend.  Is 
the  government  easing  up  its  control  orders 
on  a  number  of  pulp  and  paper  companies; 
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and  if  so,  what  new  concrete  evidence  can 
the  minister  bring  in  order  to  justify  his  going 
directly  contrary  to  the  findings  of  studies 
over  the  years  by  his  ministry,  and  of  the 
task  force  report  last  week,  which  were  that 
the  current  control  orders  should  be  fully 
enforced  in  terms  of  substance  and  of  timing? 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  go  over  the  direct  quotes  to 
which  the  member  is  referring.  I  think  he 
will  find  the  words,  "reasonable"  and  "prac- 
tical" are  included.  I  think  he  will  find  that  I 
said  within  a  very  few  days  that  prosecution 
of  various  industries  will  be  placed.  I  have 
signed  the  authorization  that  those  should 
proceed.  There  is  no  direct  quote  that  says 
that  I  am  easing  off;  indeed  it  is  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  The  minister  knows  what 
that  meant  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  it  some  other  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  If  I  have  to  say  it  a 
thousand  and  one  times  I  will.  At  no  time 
did  I  say  we're  easing  off;  it's  a  total  mis- 
conception of  my  statement.  There  was  an 
interview,  but  I  think  if  one  will  read  past 
the  headlines  one  will  see  that  as  minister 
I  was  trying  to  be  practical,  reasonable  and 
enforce  those  orders  which  I  think  are  for 
the  good  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
minister  what  has  happened  to  the  ministry 
negotiations  for  an  amending  control  order  on 
the  CIP  mill  at  Hawkesbury? 

[3:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  On  that  particular  one, 
given  the  importance  of  the  Treasurer's 
statement,  I  have  two  or  three  companies 
with  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  their  partic- 
ular orders  in  person.  I  have  already  done 
that  with  one.  I  have  had  several  interviews, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  just  with  the  com- 
pany but  also  with  the  mayor  of  one  parti- 
cular municipality  as  recently  as  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  want  to  take  a  very  balanced  view  of 
what  should  be  done.  It  will  not  be  done, 
let  me  assure  my  friend,  just  in  consultation 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  It  will  be 
done  in  consultation  with  the  people  of  that 
community,  with  the  unions  of  that  com- 
munity and  indeed  with  a  very  broad  cross- 
section  of  society. 

I  have  not  yet  addressed  myself  to  the 
one  in  Hawkesbury  to  which  the  member 
referred.  I  will  do  so  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  wanted  the  Treasurer's  statement  fully 
known,  not  only  by  the  industry,  which  knew 
previously,  but  also  the  community  and  in- 


deed, all  of  society.  Once  they  have  that 
opportunity,  and  I  think  a  matter  of  weeks 
should  be  given,  then  I  will  discuss  those 
orders  with  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  minister  is  quoted 
directly  in  the  weekend  press  as  saying  that 
his  policy  will  mean  "rewriting  the  orders 
to  be  more  practical  in  the  date  set,"  and 
since  the  rewriting  of  orders  in  the  past  has 
always  meant  delaying  the  control  order  dead- 
lines for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  can  the 
minister  say  when  we  can  now  expect  that 
the  water  quality  objectives  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  which  were  set  as  long 
ago  as  1965,  are  going  to  be  met  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  sad  part  of  our  dis- 
cussion right  now  is  that  we  seem  to  over- 
look that  out  of  the  11  companies  that  were 
asked  for  information,  nine  of  them  were 
either  on  target  or  ahead  of  target.  Surely 
to  goodness,  that  must  say  something.  They 
were  practical  and  reasonable  requests  of 
those  industries.  Nine  out  of  the  11  have 
complied. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  not  answering  the 
question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  many  of  those  nine  took 
two-  or  three-year  extensions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  do  not  think  it  follows 
logically,  therefore,  that  one  can  say  we  are 
always  extending  the  deadlines.  We  are  not. 
In  fairness,  we  have  to  say  that  some  have 
met  their  deadlines  in  advance.  That's  im- 
portant to  remember. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Now  that  we  have  some  control  equipment 
in  place  and,  as  the  minister  says,  these 
control  orders  are  being  complied  with— to  a 
certain  extent,  anyway— I  wonder  if  he  would 
be  able  to  assess  the  positive  economic  im- 
pact of  the  development  and  installation  of 
this  kind  of  equipment. 

Would  he  be  able  to  say  to  Ontario  in- 
dustry, "Look,  pollution  control  is  a  good 
business,  because  it  has  created  X  jobs  and 
has  had  a  certain  dollar  impact  on  the 
economy  of  Ontario"? 

If  we  can  look  at  pollution  control  from 
a  positive  point  of  view,  possibly  we  can 
improve  the  situation  substantially.  I  wonder 
if  the  ministry  could  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
concur  completely  with  the  honourable  mem- 
ber. I  have  tried  to  do  that  already.  I  am 
not  like  some  of  my  cabinet  colleagues;  I 
don't  have  a  whole  repertoire  of  good 
speeches.  But  that  is  one  I  try  to  work  at, 
because  I  share  the  honourable  member's 
view  that  it  is   essential  for  the  people  to 
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understand  that  controls  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  not  just  the  industry  in  moderni- 
zing their  plant;  they  go  hand  in  glove  with 
increasing  job  opportunities  and  improving 
our  competitive  position  with  foreign  coun- 
tries—all of  that  goes  together.  I  am  very 
supportive  of  what  the  honourable  member 
has  said  and  will  do  my  best  to  amplify 
what  he  has  said. 
[Later] 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  apologies  to  you  for  the  untoward 
comment  I  made  during  question  period  with 
regard  to  your  attention  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment's  answer  to  my  leader's 
question. 

STORAGE  OF  PCBs 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Why  is 
industry  allowed  indiscriminately  to  store 
polychlorinated  biphenyl  liquids  and  solids 
with  no  protective  material,  contrary  to  his 
ministry's  guidelines?  Secondly,  why  is  indus- 
try not  required  to  notify  the  ministry  when 
such  material  goes  into  storage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  bill  I  will  intro- 
duce, later  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
will  go  a  long  way  towards — no,  it  will  start 
to  address  that  problem,  because  the  bill  is 
not  specifically  designed  to  answer  that  prob- 
lem. 

However,  I  bring  to  the  member's  attention 
that  much  of  this  was  done  long  in  advance 
of  when  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
even  was  in  existence.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  various  materials  around  this  province 
which  slowly,  but  surely  and  very  positively, 
we  will  understand  where  they  are  and  how 
they  are  contained. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  accept  the  past 
generation's  actions  as  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  ministry.  I  accept  that  it  is 
our  job  and  our  mandate  now  to  learn  of 
those,  and  accept  that  responsibility. 

I  dont'  think  it  would  be  fair,  if  I  can  put 
it  in  those  terms  to  expect  us  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  actions  of  the  private  sector 
long  before  the  ministry  even  existed. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  on  a  matter  of 
clarification:  This  particular  material  about 
which  I  was  speaking  has  been  stored  recent- 
ly. If  the  minister  wants  the  details  of  the  cir- 
cumstance I  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  to 
him.  My  question  was  directed  specifically 
with  respect  to  material  being  stored  cur- 
rently or  in  the  recent  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  In  that  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  it. 


There  have  been  a  couple  of  recent  news 
items  on  which  I  made  a  bad  assumption, 
and  apologize  to  the  member  for  that  bad 
assumption  that  had,  I  think,  fitted  the 
answer.  But  if  these  are  recent,  certainly  let 
me  see  them  and  we  will  look  at  them  very 
carefully. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  Will  the  minister  look  into  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Rheal  Gignac  who  was  reduced 
to  50  per  cent  after  he  was  advised  on 
November  20  he  could  resume  light  duty  at 
Inco;  the  case  of  Mr.  Conrad  Leconte,  who 
was  discharged  from  Downsview  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  reduced  to  50  per  cent  although  he 
was  advised  he  could  only  do  light  duty;  and 
the  case  of  Gilbert  Spencer  who  was  reduced 
to  50  per  cent  on  November  16  by  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  having  been  dis- 
missed from  Downsview  and  only  advised  he 
could  resume  light  duty  and  not  regular 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  thank  the  member  for 
pointing  these  cases  out  to  me.  We  spoke 
about  them  in  a  more  general  way  yester- 
day, and  I  will  look  'into  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  are  three  more  that  I  re- 
ceived in  my  office  yesterday,  is  the  minister 
aware  that  Downsview  is  dismissing  the 
patients,  reducing  them  to  50  per  cent,  and 
having  them  go  to  Sudbury  where  they  have 
to  go  to  the  compensation  office  and  attempt 
there  to  give  all  the  information  necessary  to 
the  local  office?  It  is  then  returned  to  To- 
ronto, and  in  Toronto  they  determine  here  at 
2  Bloor  Street  whether  the  man  is  eligible 
for  100  per  cent.  Just  how  much  longer  do 
all  of  us  have  to  go  through  this  nonsense 
that  you  yourself  enunciated  some  time  ago 
shouldn't  be  occurring? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
reiterate  that  I  will  look  into  the  cases  com- 
plained about,  and  my  staff  are  already  pre- 
paring a  letter  to  the  board  requesting  clarifi- 
cation of  that  decision. 

LOTTERY  GRANTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
(Mr.  Kerrio)  on  the  matter  of  the  Ontario 
government  grants  to  the  Kensington  Arts 
Association,  and  about  my  ministry's  efforts 
to  recover  a  Wintario  grant  to  that  association 
due  to  the  sale  of  its  facility  at  15  Duncan 
Street  Toronto. 
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The  Kensington  Arts  Association  is  a  regis- 
tered, incorporated,  nonprofit  organization 
with  a  charitable  number  and  was  established 
in  1973.  The  centre  is  an  artists'  co-operative 
and  parallel  gallery  at  15  Duncan  Street, 
Toronto.  In  197'6  it  began  publishing  a  month- 
ly magazine  entitled  Art  Communication 
Edition,  which  in  1977  was  awarded  a  grant 
by  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  of  $2,500. 

As  members  will  recall,  this  magazine  was 
re-entitled  Strike  in  its  January  1978  edition. 
Subsequently,  and  in  light  of  the  changes  in 
the  magazine's  editorial  policy,  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council  declined  awarding  further  grants 
to  this  publication.  In  addition,  in  1978-79 
the  operating  grant  to  the  Centre  for  Experi- 
mental Art  and  Communication  was  cancelled. 

Contrary  to  some  reports  in  the  press,  Win- 
tario  has  at  no  time  funded  the  magazine 
Strike.  The  small  grant  to  which  I  made 
reference  on  Monday  night  in  our  estimates 
debate  was  Wintario  noncapital  grant  of 
$4,000  to  the  Centre  for  Experimental  Art 
and  Communication  in  December  1977  to 
help  acquire  audio-visual  equipment. 

The  present  concern  deals  with  a  Wintario 
capital  grant  which  was  awarded  to  the 
Kensington  Arts  Association  in  June  1976  to 
help  acquire  the  property  necessary  to  con- 
struct and  renovate  a  structure  for  housing 
the  growing  needs  of  the  association  as  a 
museum  gallery.  The  total  purchase  price  of 
the  building  located  at  15  Duncan  Street  in 
1976  was  $325,000.  As  one  half  of  the  facility 
was  to  be  rented  commercially  as  a  revenue 
producing  source,  one  half  of  the  purchase 
cost  was  deducted  from  the  total  for  purposes 
of  calculating  the  Wintario  grant  of  $55,000. 

When  the  grant  was  given,  the  Kensington 
Arts  Association  signed  a  letter  of  agreement 
under  its  corporate  seal  which  stated  in  part 
as  follows  and  I  read:  "In  the  event  that  your 
association  should  sell  the  property  and  not 
reinvest  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  into  a 
property  to  be  used  for  similar  activities  and 
likewise  in  regard  to  subsequent  transactions 
of  such  properties,  the  ministry  reserves  the 
right  to  request  the  repayment  of  this  Win- 
tario grant  in  full  or  in  part  without  interest 
at  the  ministry's  option." 

I  am  advised  by  the  ministry's  legal  counsel 
that  the  subject  property,  namely  15  Duncan 
Street,  was  sold  by  the  Kensington  Arts  Asso- 
ciation to  Joseph  Pope  in  trust  on  November 
15,  1978,  for  $415,000.  Following  the  sale  of 
the  subject  property  the  association  paid  off 
all  of  the  mortgages  owing.  The  ministry  is  in 
the  process  of  contacting  the  officers  of  the 
Kensington  Arts  Association,  especially  a  Mr. 
Hubert  Corley. 


We  want  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
association  has  reinvested  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  into  a  new  property  which  is  to  be 
used  by  the  association  for  activities  similar 
to  those  for  which  the  grant  was  originally 
made. 

Let  me  assure  the  House  that  my  ministry 
is  prepared  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
letter  of  agreement  which  it  has  with  the 
Kensington  Arts  Association  and  request  the 
repayment  of  the  entire  $55,000  Wintario 
capital  grant  should  the  ministry  determine 
the  association  has  not  purchased  a  new  prop- 
erty which  is  to  be  used  by  that  association 
for  activities  similar  to  those  for  which  the 
grant  was  originally  made. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Number  one,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
tell  me  if  he  knows  the  whereabouts  of  this 
group  right  now?  Number  two,  I  wonder  if  he 
could  look  in  the  future  to  some  kind  of 
guarantee  for  any  funds  that  we  put  to  this 
use,  so  in  the  event  there  is  a  sale,  we  don't 
have  to  chase  down  the  people  who  have  had 
the  money  put  to  their  use? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  could  logically  have 
a  lien  on  the  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Right.  In  response  to  the 
first  question  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
officers,  I  must  report  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  contact  them  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  date. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Have  you  tried  Cuba? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  they  disappeared? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  It  may  well  be  they  are 
not  aware  we  are  trying  to  get  in  touch  with 
them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  the  other  hand,  maybe 
they  are. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Quit  while  you're  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  If,  through  this  exercise 
here  today,  they  should  know  we  are  trying 
to  find  them,  I  hope  they  will  be  in  touch 
with  us. 

Mr.  Foulds :  You've  got  a  hope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Failing  that,  I  can  only 
assure  this  House  we  will  continue  our  pursuit. 

Mr.  Conway:  Pretend  they  are  Dow  Chem- 
ical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  On  the  part  of  the  guar- 
antee, the  second  part  of  the  question,  I  have 
been  assured  by  our  legal  counsel  that  really 
the  present  wording  of  the  agreements  should 
provide  sufficient  protection  for  Wintario.  I 
think  if  you  will  listen  to  the  reading  of  that, 
or  read  it  when  I  send  it  across  the  floor,  I 
think  that  should  be  sufficient. 
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GERALDTON  ARENA  GRANT 

Mr.  Havrot:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  anti-culture  member  for 
Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Havrot:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
give  us  the  status  of  the  Wintario  grant  for 
the  arena  in  Geraldton  which  was  approved 
in  August  for  $732,367? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Subculture  member  for 
Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Anti-Cassidy  member  for 
Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  not  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  that  question  was  raised.  I  think  perhaps 
the  Speaker  is  also  pleased  that  it  was  raised, 
and  especially  the  way  in  which  it  will  be 
answered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  also  anxious  to  hear  the 
answer. 
[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  know  that,  sir. 

A  final  approval  was  made  August  26  for  a 
grant  of  $732,367  for  the  arena  in  Geraldton. 
A  cheque  of  $116,039  has  been  sent  and  more 
is  on  its  way.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  refer  to  the  presence  of  His 
Worship  Michael  Power,  the  mayor  of 
Geraldton,  who  I  understand— at  least,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  told  me  so — is  in  the  gallery 
here  someplace. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
ORDER  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Bradley:  My  question  is  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  is  in  light  of  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
(Mr.  Walker)  which  affects  the  policy  field 
in  justice  where  he  makes  this  statement:  "I 
plan  to  urge  their  broadest  possible  use," 
he's  talking  about  community  service  orders 
there,  "in  my  public  speeches  and  when  I 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  judiciary 
during  the  coming  year." 

Since  it  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  policy 
of  the  justice  end  of  things  here  in  the 
province  to  use  the  community  service  orders 
in  lieu  of  or  as  much  as  possible  in  lieu  of 
sentences,  would  the  minister  undertake  to 
use  his  persuasive  powers  or  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry)  to  ensure  that  even  more  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  use  of  community  service 
orders  in  light  of  the  facts  that,  first,  the 
intermittent  sentences  seem  to  cause  problems 


at  institutions,  and  second,  the  use  for  in- 
mate labour  purposes  of  those  on  intermittent 
sentences  is  not  as  easy  as  it  is  when  you 
have  community  service  orders?  Would  he 
give  us  the  assurance  that  through  the  At- 
torney General's  ministry  the  judges  across  the 
province  perhaps  would  give  even  more  of  an 
open  mind  to  the  use  of  community  service 
orders  on  a  general  basis  rather  than  seeking 
other  sentences? 

Mr.  Conway:  What  do  you  think,  Frank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  communicate  the  concerns  of 
my  colleague  from  St.  Catharines  to  the  At- 
torney General.  I  certainly  know  from  first 
hand,  as  perhaps  he  should,  coming  from  the 
same  area,  that  there  have  been  meetings 
with  the  chief  judge  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. I  am  sure  the  Attorney  General  would 
want  it  handled  that  way  as  well,  but  I  will 
communicate  the  member's  concern  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He  never  shows  up  around 
here.  How  can  you  talk  to  him? 

COKE  OVEN  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Minister  of  Labour  is  keeping  up  to  date  on 
the  latest  developments  in  the  setting  of  the 
six  basic  coke  oven  standards  in  the  United 
States  and  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  has  recently  rejected  an  appeal  by 
the  steel  industry  against  the  standards  and 
upheld  them  in  total?  Given  the  very  high 
rate  of  cancer  fatalities  in  the  coke  oven 
operation,  can  he  tell  us  why  Ontario  is  lag- 
ging so  far  behind  in  setting  the  same 
standards  or  equivalent  standards  Eere  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  my  staff 
directly  about  the  material  the  member  is 
referring  to  but  I  am  certain  that  they  would 
be  keeping  up  with  it.  As  the  member  knows, 
we  are  constantly  involved  in  revising 
standards. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  As  a  supplementary,  the 
standards  were  set  in  1977  to  be  totally 
operative  in  all  phases  not  later  than  1980, 
which  they  have  worked  to,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  now.  The  appeals  have  been 
done  away  with.  Could  we  have  some  indi- 
cation of  the  time  when  we  might  get  at 
least  what  they  have  now  proven  to  be  ef- 
fective in  the  United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  inquire 
into  the  matter  and  report  to  the  member. 
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TOWNSEND  PROJECT 

Mr.  G.  L  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  (have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Housing.  In  niy 
view  of  the  announcement  that  the  minister 
made  today,  I  was  wondering  if  the  minister 
is  aware  that  the  work  force  in  the  area  now  is 
less  by  perhaps  2,000  people  than  it  was  back 
in  the  construction  of  the  Hydro,  and  Texaco 
and  the  Stelco  complex.  I  think  there  was  a 
total  of  approximately  5,500  workers  on  the 
site  during  the  construction  period.  Now  there 
are  300  employed  at  Texaco,  approximately 
400  at  Hydro,  and  perhaps  1,000  workers  at 
the  Stelco  plant  whidh  with  1,500  new  em- 
ployees, makes  a  total  of  3,200. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  is  aware  of  that. 
If  so,  in  view  of  his  announcement  today  that 
the  construction  of  houses  will  start  in  the 
spring  of  1980  and  that  he  is  contemplating 
a  meeting  in  February  with  the  members  of 
the  Haldimand-Norfolk  regional  council,  I 
wonder  if  they  are  aware  of  it  and  support 
the  startup  of  this  project  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  any  time  a  large  de- 
velopment takes  place  anywhere  in  Ontario, 
whether  it  is  a  nuclear  station,  the  Texaco 
development  or  the  Stelco  development,  a 
large  transient  work  force  moves  in  to  look 
after  such  construction.  Obviously,  when  that 
particular  type  of  sophisticated  or  specialized 
work  is  completed  on  those  projects,  a  num- 
ber of  them  will  leave  the  community. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  have  been 
some  differences  of  opinion  in  the  preliminary 
negotiations  or  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  between  the  regional  government  and 
the  municipal  government.  But  I  understand 
that  there  now  is  a  general  common  concern 
that  Townsend  should  move  forward.  And  it 
was  a  vote  of  the  regional  council  which 
indicated  Townsend  should  become  the  focal 
point. 

As  to  the  meetings  we  will  have  tin  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  R.  M.  McDonald,  the  assistant 
deputy  minister  in  charge  of  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation,  and  his  people  will  be 
meeting  with  the  local  people  and  trying  to 
finalize  the  details  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plans,  the  drafting  of  subdivisions 
and  so  on,  so  they  can  get  on  with  the 
development  of  housing  early  in  1980. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Supplementary:  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  water  service  will  be 
provided  to  Hagersville  and  Jarvis,  as  the 
minister  has  indicated  in  the  report,  since 
they  have  been  plagued  with  a  serious  water 
problem.  Is  this  going  to  be  used  as  a  lever 
to    develop   the   Townsend   site   rather   than 


providing  water  which  is  really  badly  needed 
in  the  Jarvis  and  Hagersville  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  certainly  will  not  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  get  on  with  Townsend. 
The  reason  for  the  main  going  in  obviously 
lis  Townsend.  If  Townsend  were  not  to  come 
into  being,  the  capacity  of  the  water  system 
would  not  be  as  great  as  it  will  be.  Also,  the 
capacity  for  Hagersville  and  Jarvis  will  be 
sufficient  to  serve  those  particular  commun- 
ities. 

The  design  and  development  of  it  was  (1) 
to  serve  the  development  industries,  (2)  to 
serve  Townsend,  and  (3)  to  make  sure  there 
was  sufficient  capacity  for  the  other  two  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary;  the  member 
for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if — Brantford? 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:  That's  that  other  town. 

Mr.  Havrot:  That's  where  all  those  turkeys 
come  from. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  will  the  minister  ensure,  when  the 
land  at  the  Townsend  site  goes  on  stream, 
that  it  will  be  provided  to  builders  at  cost 
and  that  he  will  prevent  the  land  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  speculators  and  thus  driving 
up  the  cost  of  housing  in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
assure  this  House  that  the  policy  of  dis- 
posing of  land  through  the  Ontario  Land 
Corporation  will  be  as  enunciated  in  the  past; 
in  other  words,  we  will  sell  land  at  the  low 
end  of  market  value.  Obviously  that's  the 
position  the  government  and  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  should  be  taking. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  sounds  logical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  will  put  housing  in 
place,  moderate-priced  housing.  Indeed,  there 
will  be  other  types  of  development — 

Mr.  Peterson:  Six  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  housing? 

Mr.  Roy:  You  pay  the  big  price. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  ignore  the  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  very  difficult, 
because  the  profiteers  over  mere  only  think 
it  goes  one  way  when  they  are  involved  in 
it  personally. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  committee  of  privileges 
should  call  this  man. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  God,  he's  fast  and  loose. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  would  crawl  into  a  hole 
if  I  were  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  You'd  better  keep  him  in  the 
House  or  he'll  be  in  jail. 
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Mr.  Conway:  I  think  he  needs  one  last 
trip  up  the  Credit  River. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  time  for  a  cabinet 
shuffle,  Bill:  Gord  Walker  and  Claude  Ben- 
nett. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Methinks  they  doth  pro- 
test too  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  two  nerves  I've 
touched  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  will  dispose  of  the  land  on  a  subdivi- 
sion basis,  and  it  will  be  available  to  more 
than  just  a  contractor;  there  will  be  a  number 
of  them  involved  in  the  development,  and 
there  will  be  different  types  of  housing  pro- 
posed at  various  price  levels,  including  hous- 
ing for  public  use. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  assure  the  House,  as  he  will 
no  doubt  assure  the  councils  of  the  city  of 
Nanticoke  and  the  region  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk,  that  the  costs  for  the  planning,  serv- 
icing and  development  of  the  new  cities  will 
be  paid  100  per  cent  by  his  ministry  or  some 
other  provincial  emanation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What's  a  provincial 
emanation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Obviously,  the  costs  of 
development,  the  planning,  the  installation  of 
services  and  so  on— 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  did  you  buy  them  in  the 
first  place  except  through  elimination? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —directly  related  to 
Townsend  will  be  absorbed  in  the  overall 
cost  of  development  of  Townsend.  Of  course 
some  of  it  will  be  absorbed  back  into  the 
sale  price  of  units  that  will  be  sold  for  resi- 
dential,  industrial   and  commercial  purposes. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  cost  of  servic- 
ing Townsend  that  will  be  laid  off  against 
some  of  the  industrial  development  because 
the  capacity  is  built  into  it.  Jarvis  and  Hagers- 
ville  obviously  will  have  some  costs  related  to 
the  water  system  put  on  to  their  water  bills 
at  the  time  the  system  is  installed  in  those 
particular  communities. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Point  of  privilege:  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  minister  in  his  com- 
ments earlier  on  used  the  word  "profiteers" 
with  respect  to  some  allegations  apparently 
concerning  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  Would  the  minister  either  clarify  those 
remarks  or  kindly  withdraw  them? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  don't  expect  any  better 
from  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Very  simply,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  said  that  on  occasion  if  the  govern- 
ment happens— as  we  did  with  the  sale  of  oil 
operations   that  we   disclosed   this   afternoon, 


—make  a  bit  of  a  profit  for  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  which  we're  delighted  to 
be  able  to  announce—  * 

Mr.  Van  Home:  What  is  a  government? 
How  do  you  spell  government? 

Mr.  Philip:  It's  not  your  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Obviously,  in  the  sell- 
ing of  some  of  this  land  which  we  have  held 
for  a  period  of  time,  if  we  make  a  profit 
I  think  that  is  all  to  the  credit  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  withdraw. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  Mr.  Roy  happens  to 
own  some  land  and  sells  at  a  profit,  good, 
I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  Roy:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  that's  altogether  different 
from  somebody  getting  up  and  accusing 
another  member  of  profiteering.  That  has  sort 
of  unsalutary  connotations  and  if  you  said 
that,  I  suggest  you  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  withdraw  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
that  was  paying  a  compliment  to  the  member 
for  a  change.  There  are  so  many  in  this  prov- 
ince at  this  time  on  certain  lands  who  are 
making— if  I  insulted  the  member,  I  withdraw 
the  comment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  you  he's  talking  about.  How 
much  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Roy:  Things  could  be  worse.  He  could 
have  been  mayor  of  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  selling  land  in 
Ottawa? 

Mr.  Roy:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He  doesn't  even  own  that 
suit,  how  can  he  own  land? 

WIGWAMEN  INCORPORATED 

Mr.  Pjhilip:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  is  aware  of 
a  company  called  Wigwamen  Incorporated 
which  is  apparently  trying  to  get  out  of  its 
obligation  to  pay  normal  employee  benefits, 
by  having  employees  sign  contracts  designat- 
ing themselves  as  independent  contractors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  No,  I  was  not  aware  of 
that.  I'll  be  glad  to  look  into  it  and  report  to 
the  member. 

Mr.  Philip:  Supplementary:  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  then  can  inform  the  House  if  this 
particular  company's  scheme  as  I've  just  de- 
scribed it  is  one  that  he  has  had  experience 
with  in  the  past,  and  if  there  are  a  number 
of  companies  engaged  in  this  kind  of  practice. 
If  so,  how  many?  What  is  the  minister  pre- 
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pared  to  do  to  see  that  employees  who  win 
successful  decisions  from  his  ministry,  as 
employees  of  this  company  have  done,  collect 
their  benefits  immediately  rather  than  go 
through  the  long  delays  of  companies  going 
after  appeal  after  appeal  and  delay  after 
delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  rash  of  complaints  such  as  this, 
but  again  111  inquire  into  that.  With  regard 
to  the  collection  of  moneys  owing  to  em- 
ployees, I  think  the  member  will  agree  that 
the  employment  standards  branch  is  very 
vigorous  about  those  followups.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, and  I've  had  to  look  into  it  a  few 
times,  the  branch  is  successful  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases.  When  they're  not,  it's  not 
through  lack  of  diligent  work.  Well  continue 
to  endeavour  to  seek  redress  wherever  it's 
humanly  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Premier  has  the  answer 
to  a  question  previously  asked.  We  have  one 
minute.  Is  that  sufficient  time  to  capsulize  the 
answer? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Premier  can't  stand 
up  in  that  length  of  time. 

HYDRO  ADVERTISING 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  being 
insulted  by  the  member  for  Kitchener  who 
has  more  difficulty  standing  up  than  I  do,  I'd 
say  for  obvious  reasons,  on  some  days. 

Mr.  Young:  That's  being  provocative. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  now  have  about  40 
seconds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  just  talking  about 
corporate  holdings,  that's  all  I'm  referring  to. 
I  hope  the  members  noticed  that  survey  that 
came  out  of  Paris  where  it  said  that  those 
with — they  saw  that,  did  they? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yes,  we  saw  that.  We  all 
have  copies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  all  have  copies  and 
Patrick  feels  much  better.  Anyway,  the  mem- 
ber for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed) 
asked  a  very  important  question  with  respect 
to  Ontario  Hydro.  I  would  have  had  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  answer  this  ques- 
tion but  he  was  busy  negotiating  an  excellent 
deal  for  the  taxpayers  so  I  undertook  this 
personally. 

In  March  1978  three  television  ideas  were 
accepted  for  production  to  support  the  cur- 
rent conservation  advertising  campaign  which 
is  entitled  Wasting  Electricity  Turns  People 
Off.  I  know  other  things  that  do,  but  that's 
the  title  of  the  general  program:  The  areas 
covered    were    (a)    lightbulbs,    (b)    animated 


cartoons,  (c)  Shields  and  Yarnell  robots.  I'm 
not  familiar  with  the  one  that  the  member 
raised  but  it's  the  third  one. 
[3:30] 

(a)  was  produced,  acted  and  directed  by 
Canadian  talent,  that's  the  one  on  light  bulbs, 
(b)  was  produced  by  Nelvarna,  a  Toronto 
animation  house;  those  are  the  animated  car- 
toons, the  second  part  of  the  three-part  pro- 
gram. The  third  was  Canadian-produced  with 
US  talent.  Ontario  Hydro  informs  me  that 
this  is  the  first  recorded  use  of  US  talent 
by  Ontario  Hydro  since  as  far  back  as  its 
records  go,  to  1960. 

As  a  policy,  Ontario  Hydro  believes  in  and 
supports  using  Canadian  talent  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  Apparently,  the  people 
who  were  retained  to  do  the  one  program, 
Shields  and  Yarnell — and  I  must  confess,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'm  not  familiar  with  them — appar- 
ently do  robot-like  acts  and  they  were  con- 
cerned that  in  a  professional  sense  if  you 
retain  people  who  imitate  them,  that  would 
be  in  artistic  terms  less  than  the  desirable 
way  of  doing  it.  That  is  the  explanation. 

PRESENT  FOR  PREMIER 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  I'm  on  my  feet,  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege — and  it's  not 
often  that  I  rise  on  matters  of  personal  privi- 
lege in  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
I've  totally  supported  you  in  all  of  your  activ- 
ities in  this  House  and  have  never  been 
critical.  But  tliis  personal  privilege  does 
reflect  on  you,  sir,  in  that  I  was  informed 
last  evening  that  you  were  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  impose  upon  the  Premier  of  this 
province,  the  member  for  Brampton,  a  third 
addition  to  his  household,  a  totally  unneces- 
sary household  pet,  in  conjunction  with  the 
member  for  London  Centre.  I  regret,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  missed  your  party.  I'm  delighted 
I  didn't  receive  the  gift.  I  will  not  ask  that 
this  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  fair  that  this  becomes 
public  knowledge  now  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  public  importance.  There  were  some  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  borrow  my  dog — and  I 
have  a  large  dog — to  give  to  the  Premier, 
because  he  has  shown  a  certain  unwillingness 
to  have  other  canines  in  his  house  'before.  I 
want  the  House  to  know  that  I  was  quite  will- 
ing to  give  the  dog  away.  My  wife  would  have 
given  me  problems,  because  it's  her  dog.  I 
was  quite  willing  to  give  the  dog  away — 

Mr.  Nixon:  She  wanted  to  give  you  away. 

Mr.  Peterson:  — however,  the  one  stipula- 
tion was  that  it  go  to  a  good  home.  In  this 
circumstance,  we  couldn't  let  him  go. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Attack  me,  but  don't 
attack  my  house. 

Mr.  speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
expired  five  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That  was  urgent  public  im- 
portance? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  colleague  thought  so. 

OHC  FRAUD  ALLEGATIONS 

Mr.  Roy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Did  you  give  us  extra  time  from  that  point 
of  privilege;  or  did  you  consider  that  to  be 
a  point  of  order,  the  point  of  privilege  raised 
by  the  member  for  Etobicoke? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  haven't  had  too  much  time 
to  reflect  on  (the  alleged  point  of  privilege, 
but  to  the  extent  that  I  have,  I  took  it  that 
if  there  were  any  infringement  at  all,  it  was 
a  point  of  order.  Page  12,  item  8:  "The 
Speaker  will  call  a  member  to  order  if  . . .  " — 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  but  you  didn't  call  him  to 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  had  to  hear  the  other  side 
of  it.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  point  of 
order  until  I've  had  time.  It  very  well  may 
be,  if  a  member  makes  allegations  against 
another  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  should  buy  a  muzzle  for 
that  fellow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  what  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  alleges  the  honourable  member  did. 
I  have  to  see  whether  he  has  in  fact  made 
an  allegation  against  another  member.  It  is 
a  point  of  order,  not  a  point  of  privilege; 
that's  why  the  time  was  deducted  from  the 
question  period. 

LEGISLATIVE  PAGES 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  any  more  time  passes, 
can  I  remind  all  honourable  members  of 
this  House  that  this  excellent  group  of  pages 
we've  had  with  us  for  the  last  four  weeks 
will,  hopefully,  be  spending  their  last  day 
here  tomorrow.  In  keeping  with  tradition  in 
this  House,  I  would)  like  to  read  their  names 
and  their  ridings  into  the  record: 

Fabrizio  Alberico  from  Oriole;  Jennifer 
Baird  from  Durham-York;  Stephen  Celestini 
from  Humber;  Andrew  Chazalon  from  Mid- 
dlesex; Ian  Chuang  from  Scarborough  East; 
Paul  Erickson  from  Halton-Burlington; 
Doreen  Hammond  from  Grey;  Tim  Heeney 
from  Peterborough;  Mary- Jane  Hobden  from 
Renfrew  South;  Karen  Johnston  from  Etobi- 
coke;  Stewart  Kamada  from  St.  Catharines; 


Michael  Liebmann  from  Armourdale;  Cindy- 
Sue  Martel  from  Timiskaming;  Mary  McCann 
from  York  Mills;  John  Milloy  from  Kitchener- 
Wilmot;  Melanie  Moore  from  Windsor- 
Riverside;  Sarah  Nelson  from  Durham  East; 
Grant  Stirling  from  Leeds;  Wendy  Thompson 
from  St.  Catharines;  David  Vink  from  Oxford; 
Janette  White  from  Oakville;  and  Kelly 
Yurkow  from  Burlington  South. 

I'm  sure  all  members  would  like  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  wish  them 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  thank  them  for  their 
service. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Riddell,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gaunt, 
from  the  standing  social  development  com- 
mittee, reported  the  following  resolutions: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1979;  Ministry  admini- 
stration and  health  insurance  program 
$1,131,886,000;  institutional  health  services 
program,  $2,641,789,000;  community  health 
services  program,  $170,874,000. 

That  supply  in  the  following  amount  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Provincial  Auditor  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979: 
Administration  of  the  Audit  Act  and  statutory 
audits,  $2,090,000. 

STANDING  STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Williams  from  the  standing  statutory 
instruments  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's second  report. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  a  report  from  the  standing  statu- 
tory instruments  committee  and  in  so  doing 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  comments 
with  regard  thereto. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  June 
15  last  the  first  substantive  report  of  the 
standing  statutory  instruments  committee  was 
tabled  and  debated  in  the  Legislature  on 
November  20.  At  that  time  the  first  report 
presented  14  specific  recommendations  within 
its  term  of  reference.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  report  of  the  standing  statutory  instru- 
ments committee  is  being  tabled  as  presented 
by  the  presently  constituted  committee. 

This  report,  deals  specifically  with  five 
matters.  As  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
House  point  out,  the  committee  was  to  in- 
vestigate and  consider  comparative  systems  in 
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other  jurisdictions.  With  this  purpose  in  mind, 
and  as  was  pointed  out  during  the  debate  on 
the  first  report,  this  committee  has  met  with 
representatives  from  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba as  well  as  from  the  federal  government 
to  consider  and  understand  the  manner  in 
which  they  deal  with  regulations  in  those 
specific  jurisdictions. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  this  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  deal  with  that  topic  and  report  to 
the  House  on  our  findings  in  that  regard. 
The  third  chapter  of  the  five  chapter  report 
deals  with  penalties,  and  points  out  that  in- 
deed this  House  has  appeared  to  have  given 
some  recognition  to  the  recommendations  in 
the  first  report,  wherein  it  was  clearly  and 
strongly  recommended  that  the  matter  of 
penalties  should  be  dealt  with  solely  within 
statute  and  not  within  regulations.  As  a  re- 
sult thereof,  it  appears  that  some  amending 
legislation  has  recently  come  before  this 
House  that  has  corrected  that  situation  where 
a  penalty  has  existed  in  regulation  rather 
than  in  statute.  It  would  appear  that  other 
steps  will  be  taken  implementing  those 
remedies. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  indicates  that  all  regulations,  now 
and  in  the  future,  should  give  close  attention 
to  the  prime  consideration  that  the  right  to 
regulate  should  remain  within  the  control  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  province. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  points  out 
to  the  Legislature  the  work  it  has  in  progress 
and  what  it  intends  to  do  in  the  future  in  the 
way  of  continuing  to  monitor  and  control 
regulations,  and  to  vet  existing  regulations. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  closing  comments  of 
the  report,  the  1978  regulations  are  presently 
being  vetted  by  our  counsel,  Mr.  Laughlin 
MacTavish,  QC.  In  concluding,  I  would  say 
that  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  highly  indebted  to  Mr.  MacTavish,  and  to 
the  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Forsyth. 
With  those  comments,  I  table  this  report  to 
the  Legislature. 

MOTION 

SITTING  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.    Mr.   Welch  moved  that  the   House 
sit  through  the  normal  supper  recess. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  209,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act,  1971. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  amendments  con- 
cern spills  of  toxic  substances  or  contaminants 
into  the  natural  environment.  The  objective 
of  this  legislation  is  to  impose  clear  respon- 
sibility for  cleanup  and  to  enable  my  ministry 
to  take  immediate  control  of  the  situation  if 
required.  This  includes  directing  cleanup  in 
some  cases,  and  then  sorting  out  questions  of 
responsibility  and  payment  after  we  get  the 
mess  cleaned  up. 

To  achieve  this,  I  want  to  broaden  the 
authority  of  the  ministry  to  order  control, 
cleanup  and  restoration,  and  to  create  liability 
for  compensation  for  damage  resulting  from 
a  spill  which  clarifies  and  extends  the  right  to 
compensation  at  common  law. 

The  amendments  will  assist  any  injured 
party  by  placing  initial  responsibility  on  both 
the  persons  who  own  and  control  con- 
taminants, that  is  the  people  who  manufac- 
ture, store,  transport  and  market  hazardous 
materials.  Those  responsible  will  be  required 
to  restore  the  environment  affected  and  will 
be  made  liable  for  damage.  By  this  we  mean 
we  expect  to  reduce  the  number  of  spills, 
to  hasten  cleanup,  and  to  reduce  damage  to 
the  environment. 

I  believe  those  who  create  the  risk  should 
pay  for  restoration  as  a  reasonable  condition 
of  doing  business;  it  is  not  up  to  an  innocent 
party  whose  land  or  property  has  been  dam- 
aged. At  present,  persons  manufacturing  and 
handling  contaminants  are  not  legally  respon- 
sible in  the  absence  of  fault  or  other  legal 
ground  of  liability.  Common  law  and  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  are  inadequate  in  spelling  out 
the  necessary  procedures  to  control  and  clean 
up  spills  and  restore  the  natural  environment. 

Section  68(d)  of  the  amendments  authorizes 
the  minister  to  order  a  cleanup  without  any 
hearing.  This  will  be  done  where  the  min- 
ister believes  that  adverse  effects  are  likely, 
and  if  the  person  responsible  cannot  be 
identified  or  located  or  will  not  conduct  the 
cleanup.  It  also  applies  where  the  party 
which  has  created  the  spill  requests  the  min- 
ister's assistance  to  clean  it  up.  The  min- 
ister's direction  may  deal  with  cleanup  in 
general  terms  or  may  specify  the  measures 
that  should  be  taken. 

We  are  broadening  the  requirement  to 
report  spills  more  promptly  and  efficiently  to 
our  ministry.  Several  million  gallons  of  in- 
dustrial products  are  transported  in  Ontario 
each  year,  out  of  which  1,000  spills  occur. 
About  600  of  these  are  reported  to  my  min- 
istry and  the  remainder  are  handled  by  other 
agencies.  The  accidents  reported  to  my  min- 
istry involve   a   total  of  approximately   1.25 
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million  gallons  of  petroleum  products,  non- 
petroleum  oils,  toxic  chemicals  and  other 
hazardous  materials  which  require  immediate 
remedial  action.  In  addition,  about  eight  mil- 
lion gallons  of  non-hazardous  liquids  are  in- 
volved. 

I  am  also  considering  further  amendments 
to  authorize  the  provision  of  alternative  goods 
and  services  necessary  to  assist  innocent 
parties  when  required.  While  I  believe  this 
is  unique  legislation  in  Canada,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  at  this  time  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  those  people  who  are  con- 
cerned to  study  the  proposed  changes  during 
the  legislative  recess.  I  would  welcome  their 
input  before  proceeding  with  passage  of  this 
bill  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 
[3:45] 

INCO  LIMITED  ACQUISITION  ACT 

Mr.  Martel  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  210, 
An  Act  to  acquire  the  Assets  of  Inco  Limited. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
vest  the  title  and  control  of  the  assets  situate 
in  Ontario  of  Inco  Limited  in  a  crown  corpo- 
ration, the  Ontario  Nickel  Corporation.  If 
compensation  cannot  be  agreed  upon,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  arbitration.  The  objects  of  the 
Ontario  Nickel  Corporation  include  the  task 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  assets  of 
Inco  Limited  so  as  to  provide  employment 
and  other  economic  benefits  to  the  province 
of  Ontario,  the  head  office  to  be  located  in 
Sudbury. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  there  were  no  objections  in  the  entire 
House  to  the  introduction  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  No,  not  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  allow  a  bill  on  first  reading. 
Mr.  Foulds:  That  never  stopped  you  before. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers  to  questions 
164,  165,  166  and  167  standing  on  the  Notice 
Paper.  ( See  appendix. ) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  consideration 
of  Bill  70,  An  Act  respecting  the  Occupa- 


tional   Health    and    Occupational    Safety   of 
Workers. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  When  we  adjourned 
this  bill,  I  believe  we  were  on  section 
8(l)(b)  and  I  had  a  motion  standing  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cassidy  to  delete  section  8{l)(b). 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  must  say  I  fully  support 
the  amendment  made  by  our  leader  to  delete 
section  8(1  Kb)  of  the  bill  before  us. 

This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  that  deals 
with  the  exclusions  of  those  persons  who 
should  be  forming  or  be  allowed  to  form 
health  andl  safety  committees.  I  feel  most 
concerned  about  this  because  of  the  number 
of  persons  in  Ontario  who  will  be  excluded 
from  the  mandatory  health  and  safety  com- 
mittee provisions.  The  number  involved  is 
considerable.  I  quote  from  the  employment 
by  province  statistics  released  by  the  federal 
government:  "In  the  province  of  Ontario 
there  are  3,953,000  workers." 

By  exempting  office  workers,  who  are 
essentially  clerical  workers,  you  exempt 
720,000  workers.  In  the  managerial  profes- 
sional field,  most  of  whom  work  in  offices, 
there  are  886,000  workers.  In  the  sales  field, 
you  exempt  another  390,000  workers.  Those 
involved  in  the  service  industry,  which  is  by 
and  large  covered  by  the  hotel,  restaurant, 
motel  section  of  the  amendment  including,  I 
suppose,  theatres  and  public  entertainment, 
another  507,000  for  a  total  of  persons  who 
will  be  exempted  from  mandatory  health  and 
safety  committees  of  2,503,000  out  of 
3,953,000.  So  by  this  section  of  this  bill  you 
exempt  2,503,000  and  keep  only  1,420,000 
persons  in  this  province  covered  by  the 
mandatory  sections  of  this  bill. 

That  is  a  disgrace.  That  makes  a  mockery 
out  of  mandatory  establishment  of  joint  health 
and  safety  committees.  Some  of  those 
2,503,000  may  well  be  in  establishments  with 
fewer  than  20  employees;  they  are  exempted 
anyway.  So  with  the  exemptions  of  fewer 
than  20,  and  all  of  these  exceptions  to  those 
over  20,  we  are  exempting  roughly  60  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  province,  and  it  is 
just  not  acceptable  at  all. 

One  could  run  through  the  list  group  by 
group,  and  there  is  simply  no  way  one  can 
see  why  any  of  them  should  be  exempt. 

Office  buildings:  There  are  hazards  in 
office  buildings.  The  situation  that  comes  up 
—there  are  a  couple  that  I  know  of— is  the 
refining  plant  in  Port  Colborne  where 
chlorine  gas  is  used  in  a  section  of  the  plant 
connected  with  the  office  building,  and  that 
chlorine  has  leaked  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
office  building  itself.  Yet  there  would  be  no 
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health  and  safety  committee  in  the  office 
section  of  that  combined  office-manufacturing 
situation,  which  would  immediately  be 
trained  to  spot  that  situation  and  deal  with  it. 
Other  examples  are  of  office  buildings 
that  have  garages  in  connection  with  them; 
perhaps  underground  parking.  In  one  instance 
there  was  leakage  of  carbon  monoxide  into 
the  rest  of  the  office  building.  Here  again 
there  should  be  trained  people  in  health  and 
safety  committees  in  that  office  building  to 
deal  with  those  kinds  of  situations  when  they 
arise. 

There  are  many  shops  in  the  province  in 
which  the  number  of  employees  exceed  20 
and  which  should  have  normal  mandatory 
health  and  safety  committees.  There  are  many 
library  establishments  in  this  province  that 
have  more  than  20  employees.  It  may  not 
be  a  very  high  hazard  work  place.  But  none 
the  less,  if  it  is  not  high  hazard  then  why, 
in  continuing  to  try  to  bring  forth  a  bill 
which  is  supposed  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  work  place,  do  you  exempt  any 
group  from  a  health  and  safety  committee? 
It  would  be  very  useful  to  include  employees 
of  libraries.  There  are  the  big  museums  that 
employ  more  than  20,  and  the  large  art 
galleries. 

Why,  where  there  are  more  than  20  em- 
ployees, would  you  have  any  exemptions  to 
forming  a  health  and  safety  committee?  One 
can  envisage  unsafe  work  in  them  all.  There 
are  displays  to  be  taken  down  and  displays  to 
be  erected  in  both  the  museum  and  art 
gallery  situation.  And  why  there  should  not 
be  a  joint  health  and  safety  committee  made 
mandatory  for  those  situations  is  very  hard 
for  me  to  visualize. 

There  may  be  large  restaurants  employing 
more  than  20  employees  outside  the  kitchen 
portion  thereof.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
those  employees  should  be  exempt.  There  may 
well  be  a  table  distribution  requiring  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  movement  of  the  traffic  on  the 
part  of  the  waitresses  or  waiters  which  should! 
be  discussed  in  terms  of  a  safer  way  of 
doing  it  for  both  the  customers  and  the 
persons  serving  the  food.  That  could  be  easily 
cleared  up  by  a  joint  discussion  between 
the  management  and  the  employees,  provided 
they  have  the  right  to  form  a  committee  and 
have  an  ongoing  monitoring  system  of  the 
safety  procedures  in  connection  with  that 
restaurant. 

The  same  with  hotels  and  motels — large 
hotels,  large  motels.  None  of  their  staff  is 
going  to  be  covered,  except  for  those  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  laundry.  There  may  well 
be,  in  each  and  every  case,  instances  where 
their  work  is  unsafe.  I  am  not  that  familiar 


with  the  employees  and  the  kind  of  work 
they  do  in  hotels  and  motels  to  know  what 
might  be  unsafe.  I  would  suggest  that  prob- 
ably neither  is  anyone  in  the  ministry  until 
we  give  them  those  health  and  safety  com- 
mittees and  see  what  emerges  from  those 
discussions.  If  it  is  nothing,  fine,  then  we  are 
admitting  they  are  normally  safe  work  places. 
But  If  there  are  things  found  to  be  unsafe 
in  those  hotels  and  motels  those  conditions 
can  be  corrected. 

il  don't  know  how  many  fraternal  or  social 
organizations  or  private  clubs  there  are  that 
employ  20  or  more  workers,  but  if  there  are 
some,  why  on  earth  are  they  exempt?  The 
workers  in  there,  irrespective  of  whom  they 
are  employed  by,  are  workers,  whether  it  is 
a  fraternal  order  that  employs  them  on  a 
regular  basis,  a  social  organization,  such  as 
many  of  the  ethnically  organized  social  clubs 
around  the  province  with  their  own  build- 
ings and  establishments,  or  any  sort  of  a 
private  club.  They  are  still  employees  there, 
employee- workers.  Why  cannot  those  workers 
have  a  health  and  safety  committee? 

Surely  there  are  instances  throughout  those 
clubs  and  social  organizations  where  em- 
ployees outside  of  the  kitchen  force  must  en- 
counter unsafe  working  conditions,  whose 
safety  can  be  improved.  The  conditions  can 
be  improved  by  the  sitting  down  of  manage- 
ment with  their  employees  in  a  joint  health 
and  safety  committee.  Goodness  knows,  in  the 
bill  we  don't  make  it  mandatory  that  they 
meet  very  often  and  it  seems  to  me  that  not 
much  time  is  going  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
meeting  of  these  committees  where  there 
is  not  normally  a  highly  unsafe  environment. 

Therefore,  if  one  really  wants  this  act  to 
have  real  impact  on  the  people  of  Ontario 
in  work  places  where  there  are  20  or  more 
employees,  irrespective  of  where  they  work 
or  how  safe  we  may  feel  their  work  locations 
are  normally,  I  just  can't  imagine  the  atti- 
tude of  this  ministry  not  saying,  "Look,  it  is 
normally  safe,  but  have  your  joint  health 
and  safety  committee  and  make  sure,  there- 
fore, that  by  joint  consultation  between  man- 
agement and  workers  in  the  context  of  that 
health  and  safety  committee  your  work  place 
is  safe." 

It  raises  the  consciousness  right  across  this 
province  that  the  work  place  must  be  safe 
and  must  be  healthy  for  the  workers  in- 
volved. You  sure  don't  have  that  when,  as  a 
result  of  these  exclusions  for  mandatory  com- 
mittees, you  exempt  2,503,000  employees  of 
the  3,953,000  employees  in  the  province. 
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We  will  certainly  move  with  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  to  delete  this  section  of  the 
bill  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[4:00] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  rise  to  speak  with  a  good 
deal  of  warm  feeling  and  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Bill  70  has  come  back  in  a  form  which 
allowed  the  Liberal  Party  to  support  the  bill 
with  some  minor  changes.  Also,  it  goes  so 
much  farther  than  the  original  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  previous  Minister  of 
Labour  (Miss  Stephenson). 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  precise  section 
that  we  are  now  discussing,  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mandatory  committees,  I  want  to 
remind  the  House  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
original  Bill  70  was  presented,  it  was  thought 
by  some  members  of  the  House  that  it  would 
be  better  simply  to  give  the  bill  back  to  the 
ministry  and  to  have  it  brought  back  in  at 
some  future  date,  supposedly  in  an  improved 
state.  We  suggested  instead  that  the  bill  'be 
seen  by  a  committee,  that  hearings  be  held 
and  that  we  amend  the  bill  to  make  it  truly 
one  of  the  better  pieces  of  legislation. 

In  my  view,  once  the  amenaments  came  in, 
there  resulted  a  couple  of  objections  as  a 
result  of  those  amendments  but,  by  and  large, 
I  believe  the  amendments  that  were  brought 
in  by  both  opposition  parties  were  excellent 
amendments  and  made  this  bill  into  a  far 
better  piece  of  legislation  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  I  had  promised  on  behalf 
of  our  party  that  we  would  strengthen  the 
bill  to  have  mandatory  rather  than  ministerial 
discretion  committees  in  a  good  many  work 
places.  We  chose  20  as  the  number  of  em- 
ployees as  a  minimum  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  too  large. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  said  that  we  would  as 
well  have  the  toxic  substances  much  more 
clearly  dealt  with  and,  in  particular,  we  would 
arrange  for  pretesting  of  toxic  substances, 
something  that's  very  much  needed  in  industry 
and  will  be  more  needed  as  industry  pro- 
gresses in  this  modern  era.  We  also  felt  that 
public  sector  employees  should  be  brought 
under  the  bill  and  given  coverage  under  this 
bill,  something  which,  as  you  know,  the 
previous  minister  did  not  wish  to  have  happen. 
In  fact,  so  keen  was  she  not  to  have  the 
public  sector  involved  that  she  held  up  the 
bill  for  a  very  long  time  and  threatened  ulti- 
mately not  even  to  bring  it  back  because  of 
the  unwillingness  to  have  the  piiblic  sector 
involved.  I  salute  the  present  minister  for 
taking  a  more  enlightened  view  on  these 
matters. 

I  also  feel  a  certain  sense  of  pride  that  we 
were  able  to  improve  the  bill  in  our  amend- 


ments in  committee  with  regard  to  taking  out 
any  threats  that  might  exist  against  the 
employee  who  wishes  to  use  the  bill  to  protect 
himself  or  herself.  In  the  bill  that  is  returned 
to  us,  I  note  that  once  again  the  minister  has 
seen  fit  to  include  a  provision,  which  we  will 
be  discussing  in  committee  at  the  appropriate 
time  which  allegedly  forbids  so-called  friv- 
olous use  of  the  bill,  a  provision  which, 
frankly,  I  feel  to  be  nothing  but  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  labour  and  a  provision  which  we  will 
move  to  strike  out  of  the  bill. 

By  and  large  then,  I  feel  a  great  sense  of 
pride  that  most  of  the  amendments  that  were 
presented  in  committee  by  our  party  and 
frequently  jointly  with  the  other  opposition 
party  have  been  accepted.  But,  as  I  said 
earlier,  there  were  two  kinds  of  objections 
once  the  bill  came  out  of  committee.  Some  of 
these  objections,  in  our  view,  were  unreason- 
able, namely,  the  objection  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  public  service  and  so  on,  and  some  ob- 
jections were  reasonable.  I  would  just  refer 
to  two  of  these  objections  now  because  it 
precisely  deals  with  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion under  this  section. 

The  first  objection,  which  I  think  is  a 
reasonable  one,  has  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
bureaucracy,  the  idea  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  committees  would  have  to  be  set  up  fre- 
quently in  areas  of  very  low  risk  and  that  the 
bureaucracy  involved,  the  paper  work,  would 
really  be  yet  another  burden  in  an  economy 
which  is  already  far  too  burdened  with  gov- 
ernment paper  work.  We  took  that  objection 
very  seriously  and  we  felt,  therefore,  con- 
strained to  offer  a  compromise,  which  the 
Toronto  Star  recognized  in  its  editorial  as  a 
reasonable  compromise,  a  compromise  which 
said  that  office  workers  at  places  like  the 
Toronto-Dominion  Centre  and  so  on  and  other 
very  safe  places  of  employment  would  not 
have  mandatory  committees.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  they  could  still  have  voluntary  com- 
mittees in  certain  instances. 

Apart  from  that,  if  for  some  reason  there 
was  found  to  be  a  poor  safety  and  health 
record  in  that  area,  or  any  reason  whatsoever 
to  be  suspicious  and  fearful  for  the  safety 
of  the  workers,  the  minister  still  has  the 
discretion,  even  in  those  instances,  to  insist 
that  committees  be  set  up. 

We  feel  the  second  kind  of  objection  was 
reasonable  after  the  bill  emerged  from  com- 
mittee and  it  had  to  do  with  some  of  the 
people  who  serve  the  public  in  a  way  where 
it  is  expected  by  the  public  that  they  will, 
in  fact,  take  certain  risks  from  the  point  of 
view  of  protecting  the  safety  and  health  of 
other   members   of   the   public.    I   speak,   of 
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course,  of  firefighters,  police  and  certain  of 
our  people  in  correctional  institutions,  and 
certain  hospitals,  and  so  on. 

We  found  two  remedies  for  that,  which  of 
course  will  be  discussed  and  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  appropriate  times.  The  rem- 
edies are  that  in  some  instances  the  right  to 
refuse  work  is  simply  taken  away,  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  grievance  procedures 
which  already  protect  those  who  attempt  to 
protect  themselves  by  refusing  work.  Second- 
ly there  is  a  remedy  by  limiting  the  right  to 
refuse  in  certain  instances  to  situations  where 
imminent  jeopardy  is  not  found  to  exist  with 
regard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public, 
or  of  other  persons.  These  were  again  reason- 
able compromises.  We  were  pleased  to  make 
those  particular  compromises  so  we  could 
get  on  with  Bill  70,  which  is  a  very  important 
step  forward  in  our  view. 

The  question  of  mandatory  committees  for 
the  agricultural  sector  was  discussed  this 
morning.  Frankly,  I  think  agricultural  workers 
require  some  kind  of  protection,  and  quickly, 
indeed.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous accident  rate  and  a  very  severe 
safety  problem  with  our  agricultural  com- 
munity. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  they  must  be  brought  under  some  form 
of  coverage  as   quickly  as  possible. 

However,  it  is  our  view  that  such  cover- 
age would  be  better  arranged  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  agricultural  community.  The 
kind  of  co-operation  which  I  know  we  can 
always  expect  from  that  community  has,  in 
fact  been  promised  to  the  minister.  I  hope 
he  will  take  better  advantage  of  it  than  his 
predecessor  did,  and  will  meet  rapidly  with 
those  people  in  the  agricultural  community  to 
draft  legislation  appropriate  to  our  agricul- 
tural sector. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  toxic  substances  section 
applying  there.  I  would  hope  the  minister 
would  also  take  whatever  other  steps  are 
required  in  particularly  severe  dangerous 
situations. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  which  I  should 
mention,  of  course,  is  the  levy  which  has 
been  discussed.  In  my  view,  it  would  have 
been  unjust,  and  is  in  fact  an  unjust  sugges- 
tion, that  only  the  construction  industry  and 
perhaps  the  mine  rescue  people  bear  the  full 
cost  of  these  aspects  of  the  bill.  Everyone 
else  goes  without  paying  anything. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Is  this  section  8(l)(b), 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Sorry? 

Mr.    Mackenzie:    I    thought   we   were    on 

8(D(b). 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes.  Clearly,  the  member 
for  Hamilton  East  is  correct  that  I  have 
strayed  somewhat  from  the  actual  section 
under  discussion.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
in  his  three  years  here,  I  have  never  noticed 
him  to  stray  from  a  matter  under  discussion 
one  iota. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We've  noticed  the  same. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  a  man  of  such  perfec- 
tion that  words  are  difficult  to  find,  even  at 
this  Christmas  season,  to  describe  the  excel- 
lence of  that  member.  I  also  find  it  difficult 
to  find  words  to  describe  his  charity  and 
patience  with  others. 

As  you  will  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
move  a  little  away  from  the  actual  matter 
under  discussion,  but  I  do  think  it  is  im- 
portant when  we're  speaking  of  things  like 
mandatory  committees,  for  instance,  and  try- 
ing to  recognize  the  need  to  compromise,  that 
we  also  recognize  there  are  not  only  workers 
involved,  but  also  management;  and  that 
from  time  to  time  when  you  take  away  on 
the  one  hand  j£  is  reasonable  to  give  some- 
thing on  the  other. 

I  would  just  mention  once  again  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  only  the  construction  industry 
bear  the  cost  of  these  matters.  We,  therefore, 
are  quite  insistent  upon  the  idea  that  the  levy 
basically  not  exceed  what  it  would  have  been 
had  we  remained  with  the  Construction  Safe- 
ty Act  and  that  such  a  levy  now  be  spread 
among  everyone  in  management  rather  than 
simply  over  the  construction  industry.  That 
will  be  a  real  load  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
construction  industry  in  Ontario. 

Getting  back  to  the  actual  matter  under 
discussion— and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  be  brief  in  my  further  remarks— I 
personally  feel  we  have  reached  an  interest- 
ing and  useful  compromise.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  questions  of  discipline  in  the 
police  force,  among  our  firefighters  and  in 
our  correctional  services,  should  be  aired 
generally.  It  is  my  view  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  little  more  open  discussion  about 
what  happens  to  people  in  these  highly  dis- 
ciplined paramilitary  organizations  when  they 
wish  to  complain  about  some  matter  that 
relates  to  their  safety  or  their  working  condi- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  healthy  matter  to 
have  this  type  of  thing  aired  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  trust  we  will  see  some  possibility 
of  doing  so  in  the  near  future.  Waiting  for 
that,  and  in  anticipation  of  that,  I  believe  we 
can  trust  the  minister  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  policemen  and  firefighters, 
even  though  we  feel  it  essential,  as  he  does, 
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to  make  certain  special  provisions  for  them 
with  regard  to  this  bill. 

I  simply  say  that  from  the  very  start  we 
have  moved  to  be  a  constructive  force  in 
the  building  of  this  bill.  We  have  made  the 
suggestions  that  have  created  the  broadened 
coverage  of  the  bill.  We  have  made  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  created  the  pre-testing 
for  dangerous  chemicals.  We  have  finally 
helped  to  have  the  step  forward  taken  with 
regard  to  having  committees  in  all  industrial 
places  with  more  than  20  employees. 

We  have  found  useful  ways  to  remove  the 
provisions  that  allege  there  might  be  some 
workers  who  would  use  this  matter  frivo- 
lously. We  have  also  made  sure  that  any 
workman  who  wants  to  bring  a  matter  of 
safety  to  the  attention  of  his  employer  can 
have  a  representative  there  with  him  right 
from  the  start.  He  need  not  tackle  the  boss 
without  the  help  of  a  knowledgeable  repre- 
sentative or  other  knowledgeable  worker  at 
the  point  where  he  wishes  to  make  his 
complaint. 

In  my  view,  all  these  are  tremendous  steps 
forward. 

Personally,  I  salute  the  minister  for  having 
taken  a  much  more  enlightened  view  in  these 
matters  than  did  his  predecessor.  I  think  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  an  excellent  step  forward 
for  labour  and  management  in  Ontario.  I  say 
management  as  well,  because,  what  is  the 
alternative  to  this  bill?  The  alternative  is  a 
veritable  army  of  inspectors  combing  the 
province  at  public  expense  and  taxpayers' 
expense.  This  way,  at  least,  there  will  be 
committees  in  which  labour  and  management 
together  take  responsibility  for  policing  their 
own  situation,  and  the  government  is  involved 
only  as  a  second  or  third  step  in  the  process. 
Surely  that  is  a  reasonable  way  to  do  things. 

Although  it  is  conceivable  that  jail  guards 
and  so  on  might  be  treated  a  little  differently 
from  policemen  and  firemen,  none  the  less 
it  is  my  feeling  that  the  minister  has  yielded 
to  common  sense  and  good  reason  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  in  this  bill.  To  the 
extent  that  he  and  his  government  have  cer- 
tain strong  feelings  on  certain  matters,  we 
are  prepared  to  recognize  those. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  bill  is  a  tribute  not 
only  to  the  Liberal  members  who  were  on 
the  committee,  but  also  to  all  the  Liberal 
members  who  acted  so  constructively  from 
the  very  first  day.  I  personally  am  very  proud 
of  the  performance  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
regard. 

I  also  am  pleased,  as  I  say,  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  new  Minister  of  Labour.  We 
look  forward  therefore  to  continuing  this  dis- 
cussion and  ultimately  to  supporting  Bill  70. 


Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  or  three  specifics  on  section  8{l)(b)  that 
I  want  to  question  the  minister  on.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  I'm  very  pleased  to  have 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  put  so  clearly 
on  the  record  his  support  for  provisions,  such 
as  we're  talking  about  under  8  ( 1 )  ( b )  right 
now,  which,  in  effect  would  eliminate  manda- 
tory committees,  as  my  colleague  has  said  for 
2,503,000  workers  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
which  is  well  over  half. 

[4:15] 

Mr.  O'Neil:  They're  still  covered  under  the 
bill  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Not  under  committees 
they're  not. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  very  nice  to  have  it  on 
record,  but  without  the  representative,  it's 
useless.  You  should  know  that  or  you've  never 
worked  in  a  work  place. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Come  on!  You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  very  nice  to  have  it  on 
record.  We  might  have  had  an  even  better 
bill  had  some  people  not  run  from  the  sup- 
posed threats  that  the  bill  might  be  with- 
drawn and  indicated  clearly  in  a  press  release 
last  May  where  the  government  could  retreat. 
And  they've  retreated  in  every  opening  that 
the  Liberal  Party  gave  them. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  We're  not  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  To  leave  the  politics  aside, 
I'm  feeling  fairly  kindly,  in  spite  of  my  con- 
cern over  the  real  weakening  of  the  bill  that's 
taken  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  two  parties 
in  the  House  have  clearly  put  themselves  on 
the  side  of  those  who  argued  against  the 
broadened  coverage  for  workers. 

Can  I  ask  the  minister  specifically  why  he 
would  eliminate— and  I'll  be  brief  on  this 
because  my  colleague  has  raised  it— libraries, 
museums  and  art  galleries.  I've  talked  to  some 
library  workers,  both  in  Hamilton  and  here, 
about  this  provision.  Though  some  libraries 
are  a  little  more  up  to  date  than  others,  in 
some  there  is  a  considerable  climbing  prob- 
lem. There  is  a  weight  and  a  lifting  problem 
with  many  of  them  all  the  way  through.  Are 
there  any  more  responsible  people?  I  don't 
really  want  to  indicate  that  they're  more 
responsible  than  anybody  else,  but  do  you 
really  think  you  would  have  frivolous  misuse? 
If  these  workers  want  it,  why  do  you  spe- 
cifically eliminate  library,  museum  and  art 
gallery  workers? 

In  terms  of  the  restaurant  provisions— "ex- 
cept that  part  used  as  a  kitchen  or  a  laundry" 
in  a  hotel,  motel,  or  restaurant— whether  that 
kitchen    coverage    extends    to    some   of    the 
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specialty  restaurants  that  now  bring  the  burn- 
ers out,  do  the  cooking  right  at  your  table 
in  the  restaurant  and,  do  some  of  tnese  fancy 
—I'm  not  sure  what  you  call  them— flambes. 
I've  got  a  scare  from  the  start  of  some  of 
those  once  or  twice. 

I  know  a  number  of  restaurants  are  doing 
the  cooking  right  at  the  table.  I'm  wondering 
whether  or  not  that  is  counted  as  a  kitchen 
facility  or  if  there  is  not  a  safety  hazard 
there  that  should  be  taken  a  look  at.  In  a 
case  like  that,  when  do  you  separate  the 
kitchen  from  the  restaurant  portion  or  the 
eating  portion  of  the  restaurant? 

I  also  have  to  ask  you  once  again— I  did 
raise  it  with  you  and  I  thought  it  was  clear 
in  my  mind  until  I  read  this  exclusion— the 
question  I  raised  twice  now  over  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  the  brewery  workers  and 
delivery.  I  want  to  be  very  clear.  I'm  con- 
cerned with  those  workers  in  respect  to  a 
restaurant,  hotel,  or  motel.  I  just  want  an 
assurance  from  the  minister  that  when  they  are 
engaged  in  delivery,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
one  of  the  highest  accident  rate  areas  of  the 
brewery  workers,  to  a  hotel,  motel  or  res- 
taurant that  they  are  covered  and  not  left 
open  because  of  this  particular  clause  in  the 
amendment  you've  moved  in  the  act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I'd  like  to  thank  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  for  the  remarks  he 
has  made  about  the  amended  bill.  I'd  like  to 
reiterate  both  to  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  and  the  member  for  Hamilton  East 
that  the  decision— I  won't  say  to  exclude  be- 
cause, as  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  these  commit- 
tees can  be  ordered  in  these  situations  upon 
application  and  review— was  based  solely  on 
the  fact  that  these  are  extremely  low-risk 
areas  and  the  reality  that  this  has  to  be  a 
practical  and  a  workable  but  still  effective 
bill.  Thus,  we  have  workers  in  these  situations 
who  are  covered  and  who  do  have  the  right 
to  refuse.  Upon  application  and  review,  they 
may  have  a  committee  appointed  if  the 
situation  warrants  it. 

You've  asked  particularly  about  the  offices. 
Agam,  those  general  remarks  I've  made  simply 
apply  to  offices  for  just  those  reasons.  With 
regard  to  what  is  called  by  some  people  the 
flambe  part  of  cooking  in  the  dining  room, 
I'm  advised  that  that  is  part  of  the  dining 
room  and  not  the  kitchen. 

I  want  to  give  the  member  for  Hamilton 
East  my  assurance  that  the  remarks  I  made 
yesterday  with  regard  to  brewery  workers 
still  apply. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  On  that  point,  with  respect 
to  the  flambes — 


Mr.  Mackenzie:  Not  just  flambes,  but 
straight  cooking  too. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  — that's  a  short-term  fire 
situation  in  the  dining  room.  But  there  are 
restaurants  in  which  the  entirety  of  the  meal 
is  cooked  right  in  front  of  all  of  the  patrons 
of  that  restaurant.  They're  seated  around  the 
table  and  at  that  table  right  in  front  of  them 
is  where  the  cooking  is  actually  done. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Only  socialists  can  afford  to 
go  there. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  want  assurance  that  all  of 
those  employees  who  do  the  cooking  at  that 
location — 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  workers. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  — will  not  be  excluded  from 
this  section  of  the  act,  by  these  general 
exclusions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  recall 
having  had  breakfast  or  brunch  at  one  such 
situation  where  there  was  what  one  might 
call  an  ambulatory  kitchen  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  such  an  ambulatory  kitchen,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  has  moved 
an  amendment  setting  out  a  new  section 
8(l)(b)  and  a  further  amendment  by  Mr. 
Cassidy  moved  that  section  8(l)(b)  be 
deleted. 

Shall  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
carry? 

All  those  in  favour  will  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  8  be  amended  by  addition  of  the 
following  subsection: 

"(2)  Subject  to  subsection  3,  where, 

"(a)  20  or  more  workers  are  regularly  em- 
ployed in  the  work  place; 

"(b)  a  regulation  made  in  respect  of  a 
designated  substance  applies  to  a  work  place, 
or 

"(c)  an  order  to  an  employer  is  in  effect 
under  section  20, 

"the  employer  shall  cause  a  joint  health 
and  safety  committee  to  be  established  and 
maintained  at  the  work  place  unless  the  min- 
ister is  satisfied  that  a  committee  of  like 
nature  or  an  arrangement,  program  or  a 
system  in  which  the  workers  participate  is  on 
the  date  this  act  comes  into  force  established 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  a  collective 
agreement  or  arrangement  and  that  such  com- 
mittee, arrangement,  program  or  system  pro- 
vides  benefits   for  the  health  and  safety  of 
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workers  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  under  a  committee  established 
under  this  section." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  opening  remarks.  I  think  the  section  is 
self-explanatory. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  8  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  subsection: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsections  1  and  2, 
the  minister  may  by  order  in  writing  require 
a  constructor  or  an  employer  to  establish 
and  maintain  one  or  more  joint  health  and 
safety  committees  for  a  work  place  or  a  part 
thereof  and  may  in  such  order  provide  for  the 
composition,  practice  and  procedure  of  any 
committee  so  established." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  no  remarks.  The 
section  is  self-explanatory. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
subsections  4  to  13,  inclusive,  remain  as  they 
came  out  of  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
a  new  subsection  be  added: 

"(14)  Where  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  2  or  the  compliance 
or  purported  compliance  therewith  by  an  em- 
ployer the  dispute  shall  be  decided  by  the 
minister  after  consulting  the  employer  and 
the  workers  of  the  trade  union  or  trade 
unions   representing   the   workers." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt  that 
there  might  conceivably  on  occasion  be  some 
dispute  as  to  the  location  or  number  of  com- 
mittees required  and  that  there  had  to  be 
some  section  in  there  to  allow  the  resolution 
of  that  dispute. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  9(1)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  beginning  thereof,  "for  work 
places  to  which  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  applies"  and  by  striking  out  "inci- 
dence" in  the  10th  line  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "incidents." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  simply  because,  clearly,  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  can  only  be 
involved  when  the  act  covers  the  workplace. 
Secondly,  I'm  advised  by  the  board  that  they 
are  unable  to  give  us  frequency  rate  informa- 
tion and,  thus,  the  change  in  the  word  "inci- 
dence" to  "incidents." 


Motion  agreed  to. 

iSection  9,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  10  and  11  agreed  to. 

On  section  12: 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  made  some  reference  to 
this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
subsections  1  and  2  of  section  12  of  the  bill 
be  struck  out  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

"(1)  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
may  fix  an  amount  that  shall  be  assessed  and 
levied  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  upon  employers  in  schedules  one  and 
two  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  the  act  and  the  regulations." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  an  addition  to  sub- 
section 1,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  will  add  the 
following  words:  "such  amount  not  to  exceed 
$4  million  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  act 
comes  into  force  and  to  be  subject  to  increase 
in  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  by  a  sum  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  fixed 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year."  I  might  say 
that  up  until  this,  time  for  the  past  few  years 
the  construction  portion  of  the  industry  has 
carried  a  levy  in  the  amount  that  has  been 
approximately  $4  million.  It  is  estimated  to 
be  that  for  the  forthcoming  year.  It  was 
felt,  I  believe  by  all  parties,  that  this  was  a 
discriminatory  type  of  levy  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  decided  to  defray  that  parti- 
cular $4  million  among  all  of  the  schedule 
one  and  schedule  two  employers  and  thus 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  men- 
tioned by  our  leader  a  few  minutes  ago. 
We're  very  pleased  to  see  this  amendment 
come  forward.  As  the  minister  and  our 
leader  mentioned,  we  felt  this  was  very  dis- 
criminatory against  the  construction  industry 
and  I  know  members  of  our  party  discussed 
it  in  committee  last  spring. 

We're  also  a  little  upset  with  the  figure 
that  appeared,  I  believe  it  was  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  of  this  week,  mentioning  that  it 
would  be  a  figure  of  approximately  $30 
million.  We  have  expressed  concern,  or  did 
express  concern  to  the  minister  on  this  amount 
because  this  would  place  quite  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  business  community  across 
this  province. 

Of  course,  we're  always  worried  that  any 
additional  costs  put  on  to  the  businesses  or 
the  industries  could  be  the  cause  of  losing 
jobs.  These  people  might  have  to  lay  people 
off  to  meet  some  of  these  additional  costs.  So 
we    are     quite    pleased    that    the    minister 
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has  said  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4  million 
and  has  mentioned  the  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  fixed  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

[4:30] 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  give  this 
Legislature  some  information  so  that  there 
is  not  concern  in  the  business  community 
as  to  what  an  amount  of  approximately  $4 
million  would  place  on  an  average  business, 
medium-size,  large  and  so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  don't  have  the  figures  at 
hand  but  I  recall  that  we  had  worked  on 
this  matter  over  the  past  week  or  so.  That 
level  of  $4  million  in  terms  of  let's  say,  a 
small  retail  shop,  we're  talking  about  15  or 
20  cents  a  year.  In  terms  of  a  large  auto 
manufacturer,  one  of  the  big  three,  you  might 
be  looking  at  something  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $40,000  to  $50,000  a  year.  That  is  the 
sort  of  range  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  So,  Mr.  Minister,  it  has  been 
proved  by  your  ministry  staff  that  this  amount 
and  this  percentage  should  place  no  real 
burden  whatsoever  upon  the  business  com- 
munity of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  like  to  just  join 
with  the  member  for  Quinte  to  assert  that 
this  government  and  this  minister  had  the 
same  concerns  that  he  did.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  that  amount  of  money  that  was  presently 
in  the  operating  costs.  It  had  to  be  obtained 
from  other  sources.  Therefore,  the  decision 
to  distribute  it  evenly  among  all  industries  we 
felt,  and  I  gather  that  you  feel,  is  fair. 

I  can  only  assure  that  any  additional 
amount  that  is  added  to  it  each  year,  we  will 
just  try  and  maintain  that  proportion  and 
nothing  more.  Indeed,  it  will  probably  be 
likely  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  was  interested  in  hearing 
the  minister's  explanation  fbr  that  $4  million. 
The  way  it  stood  when  the  bill  emerged 
from  the  committee  last  January,  in  which  the 
assessment  would  remain  on  the  construction 
industry,  would  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  the 
work  places  and  employers  covered  by  this 
act,  was  certainly  unfair. 

The  Liberals  indicated  in  their  release  in 
May  that  they  wanted  that  removed.  I  have 
always  felt  that  it  either  should  have  been 
removed  from  the  construction  industry  or  ap- 
plied right  across  the  entirety  of  industry.  I 
didn't  particularly  care  which  way  it  went 
except  that  with  the  cutbacks  envisaged  by 
the  government  and  the  austerity  program 
which  has  been  in  place  for  some  two  or 
three  years,  I  didn't  trust  the  Treasurer  at 
the  time  not  to  make  cutbacks  in  the  inspec- 
tion   staff,    cutbacks    in    funds    that    would 


require  cutbacks  in  inspection  staff  to  make 
the  bill  operative. 

The  ministry  has  taken  not  even  an  in- 
between  position  on  this  in  taking  the  levy 
that  one  would  have  normally  got  out  of 
construction  employers  in  this  province  and 
applied  it  to  all  employers  in  the  province.  I 
gather  that  is  the  explanation  as  I  understand 
it,  that  the  minister  has  given.  It  is  not  even 
a  mid-mark  point.  You  have  taken  that  levy 
which  solely  supported  the  construction  in- 
dustry inspection  in  the  past  and  spread  it 
to  all  employers  in  the  province. 

We  are  trusting  to  the  general  revenues  and 
the  budget  you  can  get  from  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  for  much  more  than  that  share  of  your 
inspection  in  all  of  the  other  fields,  both 
the  industrial  and  mining.  I  would  like  to 
confirm  that  that  view  is  correct.  If  in  fact 
there  is  further  austerity  in  funds  imposed 
upon  the  ministry  in  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  division  by  a  Treasurer  in  Ontario, 
the  minister  will  make  up  any  financial  short- 
falls by  applying  the  full  10  per  cent  or  be 
prepared  to  come  back  in  and  make  amend- 
ments to  this  amount  section  so  that  the 
entire  cost  of  the  administration,  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  occupational  health  and  safety 
division  is  borne  where  it  should  be,  where 
it  has  been  in  the  construction  industry  up 
till  now  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  by  the 
employers  in  all  those  industries  collectively. 

I  don't  necessarily  agree  that  all  of  the 
funds  should  be  provided  by  the  employers 
of  this  province,  but  there  should  be  some 
public  funds  expended  in  the  administration 
of  the  occupational  health  and  safety  division 
of  the  ministry.  Should  funds  become  tighter 
than  they  are  from  any  Treasurer  in  Ontario, 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  raising  the 
amounts  as  indicated  in  this  bill  from  em- 
ployers. If  necesary  you  will  raise  the  majo- 
rity, or  even  all,  of  the  funds  via  this  route; 
which  is  the  method,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
the  construction  employers  have  been  paying 
totally  through  this  method  of  assessment  for 
the  entire  costs  of  the  construction  safety 
division. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  clarify  a  question  asked  me  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Quinte  so  I  don't  mislead  him.  In 
terms  of  what  it  means  in  dollars  to  a  few 
of  the  industries  involved;  to  a  retail  store, 
it  will  mean  about  $2.50;  to  a  service  station, 
it  will  amount  to  about  $9.50;  to  a  foundry 
about  $150;  in  the  terms  of  major  automotive 
dealers  something  between  $25,000  to  $55,000 
depending  upon  their  volume,  and  to  a  major 
steel  company  something  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $45,000. 
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Ms.  Gigantes:  Annually? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Annually.  With  regard  to 
questions  asked  by  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich,  I  think  I  have  reviewed  our  feel- 
ing that  this  was  an  amount  presently  in  the 
budget  which  was  used  for  purposes  of  oper- 
ating costs.  It  amounts,  at  the  present  time, 
in  our  present  operating  costs,  not  our  total 
costs,  to  about  one  third  of  our  total  oper- 
ating costs.  We  feel  it  is  fair  that  industry- 
wide should  maintain  that  one-third  figure. 
That  is  why  we  have  chosen  to  assess  that 
amount. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  12(2)  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

"(2)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
shall  add  to  the  assessment  and  levies  made 
on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  upon 
employers  in  schedules  one  and  two  a  sum 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  assessments 
and  levies  and  which  percentage  shall  be 
determined  as  the  proportion  of  the  amount 
fixed  under  subsection  1  bears  to  the  total 
sum  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
fixes  and  determines  to  be  assessed  for  pay- 
ment, by  employers  in  schedules  one  and  two, 
and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  applies 
to  such  sum  and  to  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  to  an 
assessment  and  levy  made  under  that  act." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  12,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  13: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
subsections  1  and  2  of  section  13  of  the  bill 
be  struck  out  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

"(1)  A  constructor  shall  ensure  on  a  project 
undertaken  by  the  constructor  that, 

"(a)  the  measures  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  this  act  and  the  regulations  are 
carried  out  on  the  project; 

"(b)  every  employer  and  every  worker  per- 
forming work  on  the  project  complies  with 
this  act  and  the  regulations,  and 

"(c)  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  on 
the  project  is  protected." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  if  I  elabo- 
rate generally  on  the  next  few  sections  that 
we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  because  the 
same  sort  of  principles  apply  to  them.  In 
particular  I  am  talking  about  the  principle 
of  strict  or  absolute  liability  upon  an  em- 
ployer, a  duty  to  ensure. 

Absolute  liability  requires  that  the  person 
be  convicted  by  proving  merely  that  the  ac- 


cused—and in  this  case  it  would  be  an  em- 
ployer—committed the  act  prohibited  There 
is  no  mental  element  involved— or,  as  the 
lawyers  call  it,  no  mens  rea,  or  guilty  mind— 
and  it  is  no  defence  that  the  accused  was 
entirely  without  fault.  He  may  be  morally 
innocent  and  yet  is  convicted  and  punished 
as  if  he  has  done  a  wrongful  act. 

To  be  frank  with  you,  the  purpose  behind! 
the  imposition  of  absolute  liability  is  and 
was  administrative  efficiency.  To  prove  a 
guilty  mind  requires  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  and  lengthy  evidence  from  which  such 
a  guilt  could  be  inferred. 

It  also  has  the  opposite  effect  than  its  in- 
tended one  of  requiring  a  person  to  take 
every  precautionary  measure  to  avoid  doing 
the  act.  If  a  person  is  taking  all  reasonable 
precautions,  why  should  he  take  every  pre- 
caution knowing  that,  no  matter  how  much 
care  he  takes,  he  still  cannot  defend  himself? 

Sections  13,  14  and  16,  read  in  the  context 
of  section  37(2),  impose  a  strict  responsibility 
except  where  the  accused  established  that 
he  took  all  reasonable  precautions.  Included 
in  this  is  the  defence  that  the  reasonable 
precautions  were  taken  upon  an  honest  and 
reasonable  mistake  as  to  the  facts  which,  if 
true,  made  the  precautions  that  were  taken 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances. 

There  are,  however,  some  circumstances 
where  strict  liability  has  been  retained,  as  in 
sections  14(l)(a)  and  (e). 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Did  we  carry  section  13,  Mr. 
Chairman?  We  dispensed  with  the  reading  of 
it.  But  did  we  carry  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  didn't  carry. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  didn't  carry?  Just  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  section  13.  Rather  sur- 
prisingly, I  have  had  a  series  of  telegrams 
coming  in  from  construction  associations, 
indicating  that  we  should  hold  the  bill  until 
they  had  a  chance  to  give  thorough  comments 
on  the  changes  in  section  13.  As  best  as  I 
can  read  section  13,  and  I  have  gone  through 
it  a  couple  of  times,  the  only  change  here 
is  of  a  housekeeping  nature.  There  is  no 
substantive  change  in  section  13  of  tfhis  new 
bill  as  opposed  to  what  emerged  from  the 
committee,  except  a  better  wording  of  the 
section. 

That  is  my  impression.  Is  that  correct,  Mr. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It  is  true  that  the  wordV 
ing  was  cleaned  up  a  bit  but,  from  tibe  point 
of  view  of  the  telegrams  you  received,  the 
main  addition  is  that  section  37(2)  reduces 
the  strict  liability  to  one  of  taking  all  reason- 
able precautions. 
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Mr.  Bounsall:  I  understand  what  you  are 
saying  is  what  I  perceive,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing substantive  in  section  13  except  as  it  is 
modified  by  section  37,  and  we  will  have 
remarks  under  section  37  when  we  get  to 
that. 

Hon.    Mr.    Elgie:    We   did,    of   course,    as 
you  can  see,  remove  section   13(2),  because 
it  seemed  redundant  now  that  section  37(2), 
should  it  pass,  relieves  responsibility. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
subsection  3  of  the  said  section  13  be  re- 
numbered as  subsection  2. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  We  have  removed  section 
13(2)  from  the  old  act,   and  thus  we  have 
to  move- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  thought  you  had  included 
that  in  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  No,  I  didn't. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  13,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
On  section  14: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  14(1)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  re- 
lettering  clause  (d)  as  clause  (e)  and  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  clause: 

"(d)  the  equipment,  materials  and  protec- 
tive devices  provided  by  him  are  used  as 
prescribed;  and" 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[4:45] 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  14(2)  be  struck  out  and  that  sub- 
sections 3  and  4  be  renumbered  as  subsec- 
tions 2  and  3  respectively. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  14(1)  that  there  be  a  new  clause  (f) 
as  follows:  "A  copy  of  this  act  is  posted  in  a 
prominent  location  in  the  work  place  along 
with  any  explanatory  material  prepared  by 
the  ministry,  both  in  English  and  the  majority 
language  of  the  work  place,  outlining  the 
rights  of  the  workers." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
member  for  giving  me  notice  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  have  reviewed  it  and  if  he  would 
agree  to  the  following  three  changes,  then 
I  would  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  14(2)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (f),  by 
adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (g)  and  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  clause  (h): 
"Posted  copy  of  this  act  in  the  work  place 
and  any  explanatory  material  prepared  by 
the  ministry  both  in  English  and  the  majority 


language    of    the    work   place    outlining   the 
rights,  responsibilities  and  duties  of  workers." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
comment  at  the  moment.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  minister  in  essence  places 
in  subsection  2  the  intent  of  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  in  my  amendment  except  that 
it's  in  a  different  subsection.  Looking  at  both 
of  the  amendments  I  feel  there  is  no  reason 
for  me  to  carry  through  with  our  amendment. 
We  will  accept  the  amendment  as  outlined 
by  the  minister. 

It  does  essentially  the  same  thing  which 
ensures  that  a  copy  of  the  act  is  prominently 
in  every  work  place  and  that  explanatory 
material  relating  to  duties,  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  workers  under  this  act  in  the 
majority  language  used  in  that  work  place, 
as  well  as  English,  be  in  a  prominent  position 
in  the  work  place.  That  was  the  intent  of  our 
amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  had  not  placed  the 
amendment  and  you  have  withdrawn  the 
amendment,  shall  the  amendment  moved  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
another  housekeeping  amendment  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  changed  numbers  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  further 
moves  that  section  14(3),  as  renumbered, 
be  amended  by  striking  out  "three"  in  the 
first  line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two."" 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  14,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  15: 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that  section  15  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  "or  group 
of  employers"  in  the  second  line. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  further 
moves  that  said  section  15  be  amended  by 
adding   thereto    the    following   subsection: 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (a)  of  sub- 
section 1,  a  group  of  employers  with  the 
approval  of  the  director  may  act  as  an 
employer." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section   15,   as   amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  16: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  16(1)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "take  every  precaution 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances  to"  in  the 
first  and  second  lines. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  That  is  just  in  line  with 
the  previous  comments  I  made. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  16,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  17: 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  am  not  rising  to  dis- 
agree with  section  17.  I  am  rising  only  to 
raise  once  again  with  the  minister  a  prob- 
lem that  I  am  still  getting  from  some  of  the 
workers  in  the  coke  oven  operations.  I  am 
talking  about  the  respirators. 

I  understand  from  our  discussions  during 
the  estimates  that  there  was  to  be  some 
testing  on  the  equipment  here  in  Ontario 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is  not 
being  done  at  present.  The  only  reason  I  am 
raising  it  is  that  we  are  requiring  the  workers 
to  "use  or  wear  the  equipment,  protective 
devices  and  clothing  .  .  ."  Obviously  we  all 
understand  the  purpose  of  that,  but  I  am  still 
told  very  strongly  that  some  of  the  protective 
equipment  being  worn  may  be  more  danger- 
ous in  terms  of  them  being  able  to  function 
and  operate  in  the  situation  they  are  in  than 
if  they  were  not  wearing  it. 

I  suppose  you  are  weighing  immediate 
breathing  problems  against  the  long-term 
problems  you  might  have  in  an  operation 
like  this.  But  I  would  like  to  think  we  are 
going  to  see  some  fairly  quick  action  in  test- 
ing and  looking  at,  in  particular,  the  breath- 
ing devices  that  are  used  in  a  number  of 
operations  and  that  without  weakening  what 
is  obviously  a  necessity  in  terms  of  protect- 
ing workers  we  recognize  that  on  occasion 
there  is  going  to  be  a  problem  like  this  where 
I  think  we  may  have  to  weigh  the  obvious 
benefits  against  what  may  be  a  very  imme- 
diate problem  with  some  of  this  equipment. 

I  just  want  it  on  record  that  it  is  something 
that  is  not  resolving  totally  to  my  satisfaction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  member  for  Hamilton 
East.  We  discussed  it  in  estimates  and  I 
share  many  of  his  concerns. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  On  section  17(l)(e)— the  duty 
of  the  worker,  where  it  is  so  prescribed,  to 
have  at  the  expense  of  the  employer  such 
medical  examinations,  tests,  or  X-rays  that 
would  be  required. 

My  one  question  here  is  again  one  that 
we  touched  on  in  the  estimates  just  last  week, 
where  those  tests  of  whatever  kind— X-rays 
or  examinations— are  required  of  a  worker 
because  of  presumably  an  unhealthy  situa- 
tion arising  in  the  work  place.  Can  the 
minister  assure  us  that  those  workers  will, 
in  fact,  receive  the  results  of  those  tests 
directly  from  the  medical  person  who  con- 


ducted the  test,  or  from  the  laboratory  or 
hospital,  as  the  case  may  be,  rather  than 
through  the  company?  In  other  words,  will 
they  get  a  copy  of  the  test  results  as  well 
as  the  employer,  without  having  to  receive 
that  test  result  through  the  employer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  advised  by  counsel 
in  the  process  of  drafting  those  regulations 
that  the  worker  will  be  receiving  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Directly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Directly.  That's  what  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  One  further  comment  un- 
der 17(2)  and  it  relates  to  just  what  I  was 
raising  earlier.  I'm  not  sure  that  you  could 
have  worked  it  into  the  bill,  in  any  event, 
but  I  guess  it's  a  pity  that  we  really  hadn't  an 
amendment  that  took  into  account  a  situation, 
once  again  like  the  coke  oven  operation,  that 
can  cause  serious  problems  related  to  the  need 
to  achieve  and  continue  a  certain  produc- 
tion rate.  If  for  various  reasons  they  have 
fallen  behind,  then  you  have  an  immediate 
buildup  of  some  of  the  gases  because  of  an 
attempt  to  keep  production  up  to  a  certain 
level. 

The  workers  on  the  site  tell  me  that  this  is 
the  point  where  it  can  get  very  difficult  and 
uncomfortable  with  some  of  the  protective 
equipment,  equipment  the  necessity  for 
which  wouldn't  be  anywhere  near  as  great  if 
they  could  get  some  concessions  in  many  cases 
from  the  companies  to  not  try  to  accelerate 
production  in  the  operation  to  make  up  for 
whatever  problems  they've  had.  You  can 
have  really  serious  problems  by  attempting 
to  increase  production  or  make  up  for  a 
slowdown  or  a  problem  you've  had  previously. 

Regulating  the  production  in  some  of  the 
hazardous  operations  so  that  it's  an  even 
production  rate  or  schedule  can  be  as  effective 
as  some  of  the  safety  measures  we're  taking. 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  that's  not  one  of  the 
ways  we  should  be  going  about  this  whole 
safety  and  health  question  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  it's  acknowledged 
that  we  may  not  achieve  perfection  but  I 
hope  the  member  agrees  that  the  duties 
imposed  on  this  bill,  particularly  in  the 
sections  we've  just  been  discussing,  go  a 
long  way  to  try  to  help  to  ensure  that  the 
worker  is  given  greater  protection  that  he 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Section  17  agreed  to. 

On  section  18: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  18(3)(a)  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "and  the  same  have 
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been  reviewed  for  such  compliance"  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  lines. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I'd  like  an  explanation  from 
the  minister  for  this.  I  would  infer  that  what's 
being  said  here  is  that  there's  a  duplication 
and  that  if  the  plans,  drawings,  layouts  and 
so  on,  have  been  submitted  to  the  ministry 
for  review  for  compliance  with  the  act,  that 
review  for  such  compliance  will  have  in  fact 
taken  place. 

You're  removing  in  this  amendment  that 
phrase  "and  the  same  have  been  reviewed 
for  such  compliance."  Are  you  saying  that 
in  each  and  every  case  where  those  plans 
have  been  filed  for  review  for  compliance 
that  that  review  will  in  fact  always  take 
place  and  therefore  it's  redundant  to  have 
"and  the  same  have  been  reviewed  for 
such  compliance"? 

Will  we  ever  have  a  situation  where 
drawings,  layouts  and  so  on  are  submitted 
for  review  for  compliance,  but  somehow 
for  some  reason  that  review  does  not  take 
place?  What  is  the  mechanism?  Perhaps 
it'll  be  in  the  regulations  or  so  on,  but  when 
the  plans,  drawings,  layouts  and  so  on,  are 
submitted  for  review  for  compliance,  what 
then  happens? 

Is  it  understood  that  nothing  will  go 
forward  until  the  employer  receives  notifica- 
tion from  the  ministry  that  they  have  been 
reviewed  and  have  been  approved?  Will 
there  be  any  possibility  of  an  instance  where 
those  plans  submitted  for  compliance,  as 
required  here,  in  order  that  the  minister  re- 
view it,  in  fact  not  get  reviewed  and  the 
construction  begin? 

[5:001 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  made  the  same  query 
myself  when  the  amendment  was  posed  to 
me.  I'm  assured  by  my  staff  and  my  counsel — 
and  I  guess  because  I  was  once  involved  with 
the  construction  of  an  addition  to  a  hospital, 
that  plans  come  in  incrementally.  They  felt 
that  this  would  have  required  approval  of 
the  whole  overall  thing  rather  than  allow 
approval  for  a  section  and  then  review  the 
next  set  of  plans  for  the  addition  or  alteration. 
It's  simply  to  facilitate  that  sort  of  approval 
procedure. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  explanation  is  fine  in 
the  sense  that  I  can  see  that  there  would 
be  pieces  allowed  to  be  built  while  another 
addition  or  another  alteration  is  in  the  pro- 
posal stage.  But  may  I  ask  very  explicitly, 
having  submitted  for  review  for  compliance  a 
set  of  drawings,  layouts  and  specifications, 
nothing  can  be,  even  though  it's  staged  and 
at  various  times  drawings  may  well  be  pre- 
sented, nothing  can  proceed  until  in  each  of 


those  submissions  indication  comes  back  that 
they  have  been  reviewed  and  have  been  ap- 
proved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Again,  I'm  assured  that 
that  sort  of  procedure  as  you  envisage  and  as 
I  envisage  is  encompassed  in  subsection  4, 
"where  an  engineer  of  the  ministry  may  re- 
quire the  drawings,  layouts,  and  specifications 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  owner,  or  em- 
ployer with  additional  information."  I'm  told 
by  my  staff  that  that  covers  that  sort  of 
problem. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I'm  not  too  sure  about  that. 
What  if  the  engineer  may  not  require  ad- 
ditional information,  but  is  concerned  about 
something  in  the  drawings  which  have  been 
presented?  He  may  not  like  what's  been 
presented.  He  may  not  require  any  more  ad- 
ditional information.  I  presume  if  he  didn't 
like  it  he  would  give  that  information  to  the 
employer  or  the  owner  involved  in  the  con- 
struction. That  I  suppose  would  be  covered 
by  section  4.  But  I  don't  think  section  4 
actually  answers  my  question. 

What  I'm  saying  is,  if  they  submit  their 
plans  for  review — what  happens  if  there's  a 
slip-up  and  somehow  it  isn't  reviewed?  Does 
the  owner  or  the  employer  have  to  wait  to 
receive  word  from  the  ministry  that  they  have 
been  reviewed  and  that  they  are  in  compli- 
ance? There  may  not  be  more  information 
required — which  is  what's  covered  in  section 
4.  What  I'm  asking  is  the  very  clear  question: 
Does  the  owner  receive  back  approval  or  in- 
dication saying  they  have  been  reviewed  and 
everything  is  in  compliance  with  this  act? 

Section  4  speaks  about  additional  infor- 
mation. Section  3  speaks  about  being  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act.  What  happens  between 
the  ministry  engineer  and  the  owner  or  em- 
ployer once  those  plans  have  been  submitted? 
At  some  point  in  each  and  every  phase  of  it, 
if  it's  a  staged  operation,  does  the  ministry 
engineer  report  back  that  yes,  we  have  re- 
viewed it,  they  are  in  compliance  and  until 
they  receive  that  word  back  from  the  min- 
istry no  construction  can  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  present  procedure — 
and  I'm  advised  that  this  section  will  encom- 
pass the  same  sort  of  routine — is  that  plans 
or  partial  plans  are  submitted.  A  stamp  of 
approval  is  applied,  and  until  that  is  there, 
construction  can't  go  ahead. 

I  am  also  advised  that  that  is  covered  under 
regulations  which  will  have  to  be  transferred 
to  new  regulations  once  Bill  70  is  passed. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  will  be  covered  by  the 
regulation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Yes. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  18,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  19  agreed  to. 

On  section  20: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  20(8)(f)  be  amended  by  striking  out 
"related"  in  the  fourth  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It  is  felt  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary and  a  confusing  word  in  that  particular 
section. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  20(10)  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor:  "A  person  appointed 
under  subsection  5  shall  be  paid  such  re- 
muneration and  expenses  as  the  minister, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  may  determine." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  This  change  was  made  at 
the  request  of  Management  Board  which 
objected  to  the  tying  of  such  fees  to  those 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  conciliation  board. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  query 
that.  Was  it  because  it  was  anticipated  that 
you  would  have  to  be  paying  more  or  less  for 
a  person  appointed  under  subsection  5,  this 
person'  to  hear  the  appeal?  Why  was  the  un- 
ease about  them  being  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  someone  who  would  be  a  chairman  of  the 
conciliation  board  under  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act?  Are  you  trying  to  pick  up  cheap 
appeal  hearing  officers  or  do  you  anticipate 
that  the  experts  in  this  field  at  the  moment 
might  be  sufficiently  few  that  you  may  well 
have  to  pay  substantially  more  in  order  to 
obtain   the   services   of  such   persons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  felt 
that  to  tie  this  amount  of  remuneration  to  a 
position  which  might  change  from  time  to 
time  or  year  to  year  was  really  not  appropri- 
ate. Similarly,  the  amount  that  might  be  paid 
for  such  remuneration  might  vary  from  per- 
son to  person  or  situation  to  situation.  It  was 
a  matter  of  flexibility  and  not  tying  oneself  to 
something  such  as  a  conciliator's  wage  income 
level. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  20,   as  amended,   agreed  to. 

Section  21  agreed  to. 

On  section  22: 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  rather  a  major  amend- 
ment to  section  22,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I 
can  send  to  you.  It  is  a  long  one  which  was 
presented  in  committee.  Ill  take  your  guid- 
ance as  to  whether  or  not  I  should  read  it. 
Perhaps  I  could  just  send  it  down  and  ex- 
plain  the   intent   of   it.   If  there   is   a   good 


possibility  that  it  may  be  accepted  then  we 
could  read  it  or  someone  could  read  it  in 
detail. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  say  it  is  really  neces- 
sary to  read  it  in  the  record  at  least  once. 
Could  I  ask  the  member  before  he  reads  his 
amendment,  does  he  have  copies  for  the  min- 
ister and  for  the  table  and  for  the  Liberal 
Party? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  has  been  tabled  with  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:   There  is  no  copy  for  the 
table.   Does  the  Liberal  Party  have  a  copy? 
Mr.  Nixon:  We  don't  have  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  copy  for  the 
table.  If  I  could  have  one  it  would  be 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  I'm  attempting  to  find  a 
copy  for  the  table. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  moves  that 
section  22  be  deleted  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

"(1)  The  minister  may  prescribe  a  standard 
for  any  biological,  chemical  or  physical  agent 
or  combination  of  agents  to  which  a  worker 
is  exposed  which  standard  may  prohibit,  regu- 
late, restrict,  limit  or  control  the  handling  of, 
the  exposure  to  or  the  use  and  disposal 
thereof; 

"(2)  An  agent  or  combination  of  agents  for 
which  a  standard  is  prescribed  shall  be  called 
the  designated  substance; 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  substance  being  desig- 
nated under  subsection  3  of  section  22,  the 
minister, 

"(a)  shall  publish  in  the  Ontario  Gazette 
a  notice  stating  that  the  substance  may  be 
designated  and  calling  for  briefs  or  submis- 
sions in  relation  to  the  designation  and; 

"(b)  shall  publish  in  the  Ontario  Gazette 
a  notice  setting  forth  a  proposed  regulation 
relating  to  the  designation  of  the  substance 
at  least  60  days  before  the  regulation  is  filed 
with  the  registrar  of  regulations; 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  subsection  3  above, 
a  worker,  a  group  of  workers,  a  trade  union, 
an  employer  or  group  of  employers  or  any 
interested  person  may  request  in  writing  that 
the  minister  prescribe  or  review  a  standard 
for  any  agent  or  combination  of  agents; 

"(5)  Upon  receipt  of  the  request  the  min- 
ister shall,  within  30  days, 

"(1)  refer  the  request  to  the  advisory 
council,  or 

"(2)  reply  in  writing  giving  reasons  for 
not  referring  the  request; 

"(6)  The  advisory  council,  upon  receiving 
the  request  shall  hold  a  public  meeting  and 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  minister  with 
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respect  to  the  standard  for  use,  intended  use, 
presence  or  manner  of  use  of  the  'biological, 
chemical  or  physical  agent  or  combination 
of  agents  and  any  other  recommendations 
that  council  feels  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the  use,  intended  use,  presence  or  manner 
of  use  of  the  agent  or  combination  of  agents; 

"(7)  The  advisory  council,  in  making  its 
recommendation,  may  consider  as  relevant 
factors, 

"(a)  the  relation  of  the  agent,  combination 
of  agents  or  byproduct  to  a  biological  or 
chemical  agent  that  is  known  to  be  a  danger 
to  health; 

"(b)  the  quantities  of  the  agent,  combina- 
tion of  agents  or  byproduct  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  or  present; 

"(c)  the  extent  of  exposure; 

"(d)  the  availability  of  other  processes, 
agents  or  equipment  for  use  or  intended  use; 

"(e)  data  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
process  or  agent  on  health  and, 

"(f)  any  criteria  or  guide  with  respect  to 
the  exposure  of  a  worker  to  a  biological, 
chemical  or  physical  agent  or  combination  of 
such  agents  that  are  adopted  by  a  regulation 
related  to  exposure  to  a  toxic  or  potentially 
toxic  substance; 

"(8)  The  minister,  within  90  days,  shall 
either  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
advisory  council  or  shall  give  reasons  for  not 
doing  so  to  all  parties  involved  in  the  public 
hearing." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
long  involved  amendment  which  has  a  very 
specific  intent— that  is,  the  designation  of  sub- 
stances and  the  procedures  for  which  sub- 
stances are  designated,  clearly  laying  out  in 
the  act  the  time  limits  and  what  is  expected 
and  the  procedures  for  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards  in  the  designation  of  standards. 

We  have  here  in  the  act  only  the  part  of  a 
substance  being  designated,  but  it  shall  be 
published  in  the  Ontario  Gazette  in  a  notice 
setting  forth  the  proposed  regulations.  What 
is  needed  clearly  written  right  into  the  act 
is  the  procedure  which  will  be  followed  by 
the  ministry. 

In  the  committee  stage  discussions  of  the 
bill  last  January  the  procedure  was  indicated 
quite  clearly  to  us  by  the  ministry.  A  fact 
sheet  was  handed  out  with  respect  to  the 
procedures  the  ministry  was  going  to  follow 
with  respect  to  the  time  limits  contained  in 
my  amendment  and  what  it  would  be  doing 
with  respect  to  the  sending  to  the  advisory 
council  the  receipt  of  a  request  to  have  a  look 
at  a  substance  and  so  on.  What  this  amend- 
ment does  is  put  it  clearly  into  the  act  so  the 
public   can   clearly ,  see   the   procedures    and 


the  time  limits  involved  when  a  substance 
is  to  be  designated.  It  follows  what  the  min- 
istry internally  expects  to  do. 

[5:15] 

Our  time  limits,  that  we  presented  in  com- 
mittee, were  somewhat  different,  and  were 
taken,  by  and  large,  from  the  Saskatchewan 
legislation,  from  what  we  have  in  this  amend- 
ment. In  this  amendment,  we  have  specifical- 
ly taken  and  agreed  with,  although  there  were 
some  small  differences,  the  times  as  suggested 
by  the  director  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  as  being  the  ones  that  he  would  be 
following.  In  arriving  at  these  designations 
he  distributed  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the 
committee. 

It's  a  long  amendment,  but  not  a  very 
complicated  one  and  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. We  would  hope  that  the  ministry 
would  see  clear  simply  to  write  into  the  act 
those  time  limits  and  the  procedures  for 
designating  a  substance  which  the  ministry 
intends  to  follow  in  any  event.  Rather  than 
sending  these  fact  sheets  out  upon  request  as 
to  the  procedures  and  the  times  for  designa- 
tion and  the  times  involved  in  that  procedure, 
we  would  hope  that  the  ministry  will  simply 
write  thoroughly  into  the  act  what  that  pro- 
cedure is  and  what  those  time  sequences  are 
so  that  it  is  known  widely  across  the  province 
by  anyone  who  picks  up  a  copy  of  the  act 
just  what  can  be  expected  and  what  those 
procedures  are,  rather  than  the  ministry  get- 
ting a  request  about  them  or  people  not  know- 
ing if  they  can  even  request  the  ministry  for 
the  procedures  and  the  time  limits  expected 
in  the  designation  of  substances. 

I  wouldn't  expect  the  procedures  to  change, 
but  if  your  experience  since  January  has  been 
different  in  terms  of  the  times  in  which  you 
would  expect  persons  to  reply  and  the  ad- 
visory council  perhaps  to  act,  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly tied  to  times.  I  am  more  particularly 
concerned  that  the  procedures  outlining  rea- 
sonable times  are  clearly  in  place  in  the  act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  appreciate  the  reasons 
why  the  member  is  proposing  this  rather 
lengthy  amendment.  I  understand  that  the 
same  amendment  was  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail in  committee.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think 
he  will  agree  with  me — and  he  has  already 
— that  with  the  proposed  section  22,  plus 
the  powers  that  will  be  given  under  the  re- 
vised section  41(5)  on  regulatory  power,  we 
have  the  power  to  alter  the  protocol — that's 
not  in  the  old  bill  but  in  the  new  amendment. 
That  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  alter  the  pro- 
tocol, should  it  not  be  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. 
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I  might  say  as  well  that  the  advisory  coun- 
cil shares  this  view  with  me  and  that  they 
feel  that  they  want  to  have  that  flexibility 
to  adapt  and  adjust,  should  the  situation 
change  from  time  to  time.  They  have  already, 
as  I  am  sure  you  may  be  aware,  gone  quite 
heavily  into  the  question  of  regulations  and 
designations. 

I  am  also  advised  by  counsel,  although 
you  may  not  feel  that  this  is  a  complicated 
type  of  amendment,  that  it  is  very  similar 
to  what  was  proposed  by  NIOSH.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  it  got  them  rather  bogged  down 
in  the  process  of  designating  substances  to 
the  point  that  only  five  have  been  designated 
so  far  since  OS  HA  was  passed  in  1970.  I 
would  hope  that  you  will  agree  that  the 
degree  of  flexibility  is  important.  Section  22, 
as  we  propose,  along  with  the  regulatory 
powers  and  along  with  the  existing  advisory 
council  of  protocol,  which  may  be  altered, 
gives  us  a  flexibility  which  is  important  as  the 
years  go  on. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  were  informed  in  com- 
mittee that  it  didn't  really  matter  in  a  sense 
whether  we  wrote  it  into  the  act  or  whether 
the  ministry  had  in  its  possession,  as  it  does, 
the  outline  timewise,  as  is  indicated  here, 
to  be  passed  out  and  sent  to  anybody  in  this 
province  who  would  ask  how  are  you  going  to 
designate  it,  what  are  the  procedures  and 
what  can  we  expect  timewise.  But  instead 
you  are  now  sending  out  a  statement  that  is 
not  what  is  contained  here.  Is  that  correct? 
It  says,  "What  we  had  intended  to  send  out, 
we  can't  send  out  because  under  that  pro- 
cedure only  five  substances  have  been  desig- 
nated   by    NIOSH    in    eight    years." 

Are  you  really  saying  you  are  not  going  to 
send  that  out  now;  there  will  be  no  pro- 
cedures sent  out  upon  request,  and  that  will 
be  the  reason  given  as  to  why  you  can't 
send  them  out?  I  just  don't  think  the  fact 
there  are  so  few  designations  in  United  States 
jurisdictions  is  adequate  for  not  proceeding 
with  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  member  that  I  think  we  are 
really  not  at  odds  about  what  we  want  to 
accomplish  here  at  all.  We  are  talking  about 
method.  I  just  want  to  tell  him  I  am  assured 
by  my  staff  and  by  the  advisory  council  that 
they  feel  the  degree  of  flexibility  and  the 
right  to  change  a  procedure  if  it  is  not 
working  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  bill. 

As  to  publishing  or  making  available  the 
process  that  has  to  be  carried  out  when  a 
substance  is  designated,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  will  be  public  knowledge.  We  have 
already   started   the   designation   process,    as 


you  know.  Before  it  is  gazetted  the  first  time 
it  goes  to  the  advisory  council.  They  have  so 
many  days  to  respond.  If  they  agree,  then  it 
is  gazetted  for  briefs.  When  briefs  are  re- 
ceived, then  the  gazetting  process  goes  on. 

So  we  are  already  into  it,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  not  to  make  it  public  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  question  to 
the  minister  on  section  22  about  the  first 
sentence;  when  you  talk  about  a  substance 
being  designated.  I  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  noise  in  the  work  place  will  be  a  de- 
signated substance.  To  what  extent  are  you 
going  to  describe  aspects  of  noise? 

The  problem,  as  I  am  sure  the  minister 
realizes,  is  that  in  heavy  industry,  with  very 
large  hydraulic  presses,  noise  is  a  major  com- 
plaint of  many  of  the  workers.  First:  Is  it 
going  to  be  a  designated  substance?  Second: 
What  aspects  of  noise  are  going  to  be  taken 
into  consideration?  Third:  what  particular 
limitations  are  going  to  be  described  in  terms 
of  monitoring  devices,  in  terms  of  equipment 
where  the  noise  abatement  is  built  in,  and  in 
terms  of  isolating  noise?  Precisely,  what  is 
the  ministry's  intention  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  member  for  Kitchener- 
Wilnot — he  will  not  sometimes,  but  he  is 
Wilmot  today — industrial  noise  was  gazetted 
in  the  fall  of  this  year.  All  of  the  information 
you  have  requested  was  also  requested  in  the 
briefs  that  will  be  coming  in. 

If  he  wishes  further  information  about 
that,  I  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
it  was  gazetted  with  respect  to  the  Industrial 
Safety  Act,  but  we  are  now  dealing  with  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  I  am  looking 
for  assurances  that  when  you  use  the  term 
"designated  substances"  in  section  22  that, 
in  fact,  it  does  include  this  and  that  it  is 
going  to  be  covered  adequately  under  this 
act,  given  that  this  act  will,  when  passed, 
supersede  the  Industrial  Safety  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  sure  the  member 
appreciates  it  had  to  be  gazetted  under  the 
Industrial  Safety  Act  in  the  fall  since  we 
didn't  have  Bill  70.  I  want  to  assure  him 
it  will  be  included  in  Bill  70's  regulations. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  As  it  was  printed. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Could  I  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  members?  Mr.  Bounsall  has 
moved  an  amendment  to  section  22  to  strike 
out  the  substitute.  The  honourable  minister 
had  a  technical  amendment.  If  we  could  take 
the  minister's  amendment  first  and  get  it  out 
of  the  way,  then  we  would  take  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment.  Would  that  be  acceptable? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that  section  22  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  "23"  in 
the  second  line,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  number  "14." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bounsall's  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 
Motion  negatived. 
Section  22  agreed  to. 
On  section  23: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie 
moves  that  subsections  1  to  5  of  section  23 
of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

"(1):  This  section  does  not  apply  to 

"(a)  a  person  employed  in  or  who  is  a 
member  of  a  police  force  to  which  the  Police 
Act  applies; 

"(b)  a  full-time  firefighter  as  defined  in  the 
Fire  Departments  Act,  or; 

"(c)  a  person  employed  in  the  operation 
of  a  correctional  institution  or  a  facility,  train- 
ing school  or  centre,  detention  or  observation 
home  or  other  similar  institution,  facility, 
school  or  home." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
first  of  all  to  reaffirm  the  great  trust  and  faith 
that  the  public  has  in  the  members  of  our 
police  force,  our  firefighters  and  the  people 
employed  in  the  correctional  institutions. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  section  does  not 
take  away  present  and  existing  rights,  nor 
does  it  alter  any  future  rights  which  may  be 
obtained  in  collective  agreements  or  under 
other  statutes.  Indeed,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  and  stress  that  this  act  confers  certain 
new  rights.  First  of  all  it  allows  these  groups 
to  have  mandatory  health  and  safety  com- 
mittees; and,  secondly,  it  allows  them  an  in- 
spector and  an  occupational  health  and  safety 
division  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  their 
own  employers. 

Thus,  by  their  individual  requests,  or 
through  the  requests  of  the  health  and  safety 
committee,  directions  can  be  given  to  correct 
unsafe  situations  and  by  regulation,  standards 
can  be  applied. 

The  sole  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
right  to  refuse  in  these  situations  is  one  of 
public  safety  and  public  certainty  about  the 
availability  of  persons  employed  in  these  very 
important  tasks. 

I  ask  for  your  support  in  the  light  of  these 
comments. 

Mr.  Ha^cjerty:  On  the  proposed  amend- 
ment put  forth  by  the  minister  which  refers 


under  (b)  to  a  member  of  a  fire  department  as 
defined  in  the  Fire  Departments  Act.  I  be- 
lieve you  said  clause  (b)  would  exempt  paid 
firemen.  What  about  volunteer  firemen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  First  of  all  I  would  remind 
the  member  that  the  definition  of  work  re- 
quires that  there  be  monetary  payment,  so  if 
the  person  is  not  receiving  payment,  he  is  not 
covered. 

If  he  is  receiving  payment,  then  it  is  still 
our  feeling  that  only  full-time  firefighters 
should  be  covered  by  this  section,  but  I 
would  value  the  member's  opinion. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  am  sure  that  the  minister 
is  aware  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where 
volunteer  firemen  do  receive  remuneration 
for  their  services.  It  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
something.  There  is  perhaps  a  difficult  area 
in  trying  to  interpret  the  act  or  the  section 
we  are  making  reference  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  We  have  talked  about  this 
among  ourselves  and  we  realize  it  is  an 
anomaly,  but  surely  in  a  situation  where 
there  is  a  volunteer,  someone  doing  part- 
time  work  virtually  as  a  service  to  the  com- 
munity, the  same  duties  and  obligations 
shouldn't  apply  as  to  someone  who  is  a 
full-time  fire  department  member,  who  has 
made  that  his  life's  profession  and  who  is 
fully  aware  of  all  the  consequences  and  duties 
that  go  with  the  job. 

Again  I  value  your  opinion  about  it  be- 
cause I  have  toiled  over  the  same  issue 
myself. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  moves 
that  the  words  "this  section"  in  line  1  of 
23(1)  be  deleted  and  the  words  "subsection 
3(b)  of  this  section"  be  substituted  therefor; 
and  further  moves  that  clause  (c)  be  de- 
leted. 

[5:30] 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  are  quite  concerned 
that  policemen,  firemen  and  correctional 
institution  employees  including  those  in  train- 
ing schools  and  centres  and  so  on  do  not 
have  the  right  to  refuse  work  where  their 
safety  and  health  is  in  danger.  It  has  been 
quite  clear  from  the  submissions  made  to 
the  ministry  by  both  the  police  and  the  fire- 
men that  what  they  anticipate  is  not  in  any 
way  a  situation  where  they  would  refuse  to 
go  or  operate  once  their  call  has  come  in. 
In  the  case  of  the  firemen  they  would  most 
certainly  go  to  a  burning  building  or  a  fire 
site. 

The  firemen  wish  to  be  able  to  discuss 
the  equipment  which  they  would  use  at  a 
fire  site  when  that  call  comes  in.  This 
will  often  include  the  condition  of  the  vehicle 
and  the  section  which  is  pertinent  to  them  in 
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terms  of  a  right  to  refuse  is,  therefore  that 
one  dealing  specifically  and  only  with  the 
equipment,  machine,  device  and  so  on  which 
they  are  to  use  at  the  scene  of  a  fire.  It's 
the  physical  condition  of  the  work  place- 
in  the  case  of  firemen  their  fire  site— that  they 
never  anticipate  in  any  way  exercising  any 
sort  of  right  to  refuse.  This  was  clear  from 
the  very  start  of  discussions  on  occupational 
health  and  safety  with  respect  to  members 
of  the  fire  department. 

With  respect  to  members  of  the  police 
force,  the  same  sort  of  situation  applies.  It 
was  never  a  case  of  their  saying,  on  site, 
their  work  place  if  you  like,  that  they 
would  not  engage  themselves  in  the  normal 
hazardous  duties  that  occur  out  there— being 
sent  to  the  scene  of  a  robbery  or  a  mugging 
or  what  have  you  and  involving  themselves 
in  their  normal  way  in  that  situation.  What 
they  want,  however,  is  coverage  and  the 
right  to  talk  about  the  equipment  they  have, 
to  deal  with  whatever  situation  they  have 
out  there  in  the  work  place. 

Both  the  police  association  and  the  fire- 
fighters' association  have  made  clear  the 
kind  of  coverage  they  want— never  refusal 
in  dealing  with  their  physical,  normal  work 
in  the'  work  place  but  their  very  strong  right 
to  exercise  whatever  strength  they  can  use 
in  order  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  fire  or  crime 
situation  when  they  arrive  on  the  scene.  That 
crime  situation  they  are  called  in  to  deal 
with,  in  the  case  of  the  police,  may  be  one  of, 
"Look,  in  that  given  area  of  town,  at  that 
time  of  night,  there  should  be  a  two-person 
patrol."  They  are  not  going  to  refuse  to  patrol 
it  in  a  one-person  vehicle,  but  they  want  the 
right  to  bring  up  and  thoroughly  discuss  the 
conditions  and  the  equipment  they  would 
need  to  undertake  those  patrols. 

In  the  case  of  the  firemen,  it  may  well  be 
a  situation  where  they  know  a  vehicle  to 
be  unsafe.  In  the  absence  of  an  alarm 
being  responded  to  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  management 
through  their  health  and  safety  committees 
and  say  that  that  machine,  that  fire  truck,  is 
unsafe  to  take  out,  that  they  feel  that  hose 
in  that  condition  is  unsafe  to  use  out  there— 
or  whatever  equipment  they  are  talking 
about.  Having  registered  that  complaint,  if 
that  machine  continues  to  be  used  they 
should  be  able  to  inform  management  of 
their  right  finally  to  refuse  to  take,  in  the 
case  of  the  firemen,  that  particular  vehicle 
out  until  it's  repaired;  or  in  the  case  of  the 
police,  perhaps  it  is  a  cruiser  which  is 
malfunctioning.  That  cruiser  should  be  taken 
out  of  service  until  it  is  dealt  with. 


The  distinctions  in  subsection  3  between 
(a)  the  equipment  and  (b)  the  work  place 
are  very  clear.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
police  and  firefighters  be  given  the  right  to 
refuse  work  unless  the  equipping  of  both 
policemen  and  firefighters  adequately  deals 
with  the  situations  they  will  encounter  in  the 
work  place. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  to 
bring  police  and  firefighters  back  into  the 
right  to  refuse  because  of  their  equipment, 
but  not  to  grant  them  the  right  to  refuse, 
which  was  understood  by  them  right  from  the 
start,  to  respond  a  call  in  a  crime  situation, 
with  respect  to  the  police,  or  a  fire  situation 
with  respect  to  the  firemen. 

At  tlie  same  time  we  are  dealing  with  sub- 
section 1(c),  which  deals  with  the  right  to 
refuse  by  persons  employed  in  correctional 
institutions  or  facilities,  training  schools  and 
centres,  and  detention  and  observation  homes. 
I  have  a  further  amendment  which  would 
put  them  into  sub  2  of  this  section  where, 
along  with  hospital  workers,  they  would  have 
the  provision  of  the  right  to  refuse  except  as 
another  person  or  the  public  may  be  in  im- 
minent jeopardy. 

I  might  say  we  don't  feel  at  this  time  that 
there  really  should  be  that  kind  of  right  to 
refuse  delineated  or  boxed  around  by  "im- 
minent jeopardy,"  whatever  that  means,  in 
subsection  2  of  section  23.  But  should  section 
23(2)  survive,  it  is  in  that  subsection,  along 
with  the  hospital  workers,  laboratory  workers 
and  so  on,  that  the  correctional  service  work- 
ers should  fit.  There  is  no  reason  why  those 
correctional  service  workers  would  be  in  the 
same  section,  23(1),  as  are  the  policemen  and 
firemen.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  opera- 
tion by  correctional  service  officers  in  their 
right  to  refuse;  it  should  be  no  different  from 
that  of  hospital  workers.  There  cannot  be  a 
coherent  argument  made,  for  any  right  to  re- 
fuse being  taken  away  from  correctional  serv- 
ice officers.  If  they  are  to  be  denied  their 
basic  right,  which  I  feel  they  should  have 
under  this  act,  then  surely  they  should  be  no 
less  denied  than  are  those  groups  of  workers 
outlined  in  sub  2. 

The  deletion  of  clause  (c),  the  correctional 
workers  and  so  on,  from  subsection  1  is  pro- 
posed because  they  could  be  placed  quite 
happily  and  readily  along  with  hospital  work- 
ers in  sub  2,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  sort 
of  restriction  at  all  on  their  right.  I  feel  there 
should  be  no  restriction  on  their  right.  We 
could  have  a  long  discussion,  perhaps,  here 
this  afternoon  and  this  evening  over  what  is 
meant  by  "imminent  jeopardy"  and  who  is 
going    to    decide    when    imminent    jeopardy 
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under  sub  2  pertains,  and  no  doubt  we  will. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  correctional  serv- 
ices should  not  be  treated  differently  from 
hospital  workers  if  they  are  indeed  to  be  in 
some  separate  category. 

I  simply  draw  to  the  minister's  attention 
that  all  the  members  here  today  who  were 
on  the  committee  in  January  will  recall  the 
incidents  in  correctional  institutions  that  were 
presented  to  that  committee  by  the  Ontario 
Public  Service  Employees  Union.  We  were 
made  aware  of  the  exercise  of  the  right— 
which  they  should  have,  but  didn't  at  that 
time— at  the  Walkerton  jail,  where  a  patient 
was  transferred  in  with  a  clear  case  of  hepa- 
titis. They  exercised  the  right  to  refuse,  which 
they  expected  they  would  get  in  the  near 
future  but  didn't  have  at  that  time,  in  insist- 
ing that  the  inmate  be  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  and  from  themselves.  There 
was  a  very  short  work  stoppage  under  a  right 
to  refuse  which  they  expected  and  trusted 
would  be  imminent  under  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  this  new  omnibus  one 
which  we  have  'before  us.  What  happened 
was  the  inmate  was  isolated.  It  was  resolved, 
as  most  of  these  rights  to  refuse  are,  within 
minutes,  on  the  spot.  Happily,  none  of  the 
other  prisoners  and  none  of  the  guards,  if  I 
recall,  came  down  with  infectious  hepatitis. 

However,  almost  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years  ago,  a  prisoner  with  a  clear  case  of  TB 
was  transferred  to  the  Fort  Frances  jail.  It 
certainly  upset  the  guards  at  that  institution. 
They  registered  their  disapproval  as  strongly 
as  they  could.  They  did  not  have  the  right  to 
refuse  in  legislative  statute  at  that  time.  They 
did  not  do  what  was  done  at  Walkerton  jail 
and  say,  "It's  about  to  come  anyway  in  a 
form  which  will  protect  us  and,  therefore, 
we'll  assume  we  have  it  now  and  exercise  that 
right." 

They  did  not  do  that,  but  clearly  they 
should  have  because  the  management  of  that 
jail  did  not  isolate  that  tubercular  inmate.  I 
believe  32  guards  at  the  Fort  Frances  jail 
moved  from  negative  TB  skin  tests  to  positive 
TB  skin  tests  and  were  treated  for  a  year 
by  that  chemical  treatment  that  has  so  many 
deleterious  side  effects  in  order  to  protect 
their  health. 

It's  very  crucial,  obviously,  from  those  two 
clear  examples  before  us  in  the  correctional 
services  field,  that  they  have  some  right  to 
refuse,  however  that  right  to  refuse  is  limited 
by  that  imminent  jeopardy  clause  in  sub- 
section 2.  To  deny  a  right  to  refuse  in  cor- 
rectional institutions,  where  it's  been  applied 


once  on  the  assumption  that  its  granting  was 
just  around  the  corner  anyway,  though  in  one 
other  case  it  wasn't  but  should  have  been 
in  terms  of  the  health  of  the  guards  involved, 
just  has  no  right  to  be  in  this  act  in  subsec- 
tion 1,  where  there's  a  flat  denial  of  the  right 
to  refuse  to  correctional  service  workers. 

Their  disappointment  and  dismay  when 
this  act  was  tabled,  when  it  is  so  clearly 
needed  in  the  case  of  correctional  service 
workers,  was  quite  marked.  Unless  they  are 
put  into  subsection  2,  as  one  of  our  amend- 
ments this  afternoon  may  do,  if  they  still  end 
up  in  subsection  1  of  this  section,  what  you 
may  well  be  having,  where  it's  sufficiently 
necessary,  is  public  servants  of  Ontario,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  infection 
and  infectious  diseases  brought  into  their 
correctional  service  institution  by  inmates 
being  transferred,  having  to  exercise  the  right 
which  they  should  be  granted  under  this 
legislation,  even  if  this  legislation  m  its  un- 
wisdom doesn't  grant  it. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  minister 
will  consider  this  very  seriously  and  accept 
this  amendment  which  we  have  made  to 
section  1  which  grants  the  police  and  firemen 
the  right  to  refuse  when  talking*  about  their 
equipment,  machinery  and  so  on,  and  exempts 
for  the  moment  correctional  services  with  the 
intent,  if  necessary,  to  put  them  into  section 
23(2). 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  share  some  of  the  con- 
cerns about  the  use  of  equipment  by  fire- 
men, policemen  and  correctional  service 
workers.  I  have  two  questions  of  the  minister. 
First  of  all,  going  back  to  section  14(1  Kb) 
where  it  reads,  "the  equipment,  materials 
and  protective  devices  provided  by  him  are 
maintained  in  good  condition"— the  "him" 
refers  to  the  employer— to  what  extent  would 
that  cover  policemen,  firemen  and  the  cor- 
rectional officers? 

[5:45] 

Two,  in  section  23(3),  the  section  we're  on 
now,  to  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  include 
police,  fire,  and  correctional  officers  in  3(a)? 

I  think  it  is  clearly  understood  that  we 
would  support  section  23(1)  in  terms  of  a 
policeman  or  a  fireman  or  a  correctional 
officer  in  the  line  of  his  duties.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion, though. 

We  understand  that  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  work,  there  are  training  sessions. 
During  a  training  session— not  going  out  to 
a  regular  fire  or  apprehending  in  a  robbery  or 
something  like  that— a  policeman,  a  fireman, 
or  a  correctional  officer  might  be  asked  to  do 
something  which  is  definitely  hazardous.  Does 
he  have  any  protections  there? 
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For  example,  it  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  a  fireman  during  a  training  session 
was  asked  to  go  up  a  very  high  ladder  in 
very  strong  winds.  He  refused  to  do  so  and 
his  refusal  was  subsequently  upheld  in  a 
court  case. 

Is  there  any  way  we  can  take  those  factors 
into  consideration?  The  first  factor  I'm  trying 
to  draw  to  the  minister's  attention  is  this 
whole  question  of  equipment.  I  think  it's  a 
serious  problem  we've  got  to  do  something 
about. 

Second,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
regular  line  of  work  of  a  fireman,  policeman 
and  correctional  officer  in  protecting  the 
public  and  in  that  part  of  their  work  which 
could  be  considered  training. 

Can  the  minister  respond  to  those  two 
situations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  First  of  aU,  if  I  may  re- 
spond to  Mr.  Sweeney.  I  already  had  section 
14(1)  in  front  of  me.  I  would  agree  that 
sections  14(l)(a)  and  14(l)(b)  are  responsibili- 
ties that  are  placed  upon  the  employers  of 
the  workers  in  this  particular  section  we're 
dealing  with. 

I  would  also  refer  the  member  to  the  pro- 
posed regulatory  section,  section  41(2),  sub- 
sections 9  and  10.  If  I  may  read  them,  that 
gives  the  ministry  the  power  to  regulate  or 
prohibit  "the  installation  or  use  of  any  ma- 
chine, device  or  thing  or  any  class  thereof," 
and,  10,  "requiring  that  any  equipment,  ma- 
chine, device,  article  or  thing  used  bear  the 
seal  of  approval  of  an  organization  designated 
by  the  regulations  to  test  and  approve  the 
equipment,  machine,  device,  article  or  thing 
and  designating  organizations  fof  such  pur- 
poses." 

It's  •> clear  that  under  this  act  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  division  will  have  the 
power  to  designate  safety  features  and  that 
the  employer  has  an  obligation  to  provide 
safe  equipment. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Could  I  interrupt  for  a 
second? 

I  hear  what  the  minister  is  saying.  I  guess 
my  concern  is  how  does  the  employee— the 
policeman,  fireman  or  correctional  officer- 
get  redress  if  he  believes  that  a  piece  of 
equipment  is  not  proper?  How  does  he  get 
around  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  There  are  several  answers 
to  that  and  it  encompasses  many  of  the  ques- 
tions the  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
posed  too. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  remarks, 
we  must  remember  that  the  employees  in 
these  situations  now  acquire  rights  and  privi- 
leges, as  well  as  duties  and  obligations,  that 


they  did  not  have  before.  First,  they  are  in- 
cluded in  an  independent  act,  independent  of 
their  employer.  Second,  they  now  have  man- 
datory health  and  safety  committees.  Third, 
they  have  access  to  an  inspector  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  employer's  control. 

Through  that  route  and  through  the  in- 
spector issuing  directions  for  correction  of 
certain  activities  or  certain  machinery,  that 
can  be  dealt  with. 

Above  and  beyond  all  that,  we  keep  for- 
getting— and  I  know  it's  easy  to  do — that 
the  cases  the  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
referred  to,  where  people  did  refuse  to  work 
even  though  they  didn't  have  the  legal  right 
to  do  so,  were  under  the  common  law.  There 
is  always  a  common  law  right  to  refuse  to 
work  when  someone  is  exposed  to  unnecessary 
risk. 

It's  true  that  that's  not  the  same  as  having 
it  in  legislation,  but  we  all  have  that  common 
law  right  to  refuse. 

I  would  like  to  stress  really  that  it's  the 
peculiar  situation,  as  we  see  it,  with  regard 
to  public  safety  and  public  certainty  that  leads 
this  government  to  feel  that  this  section,  as 
is,  without  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich,  has  to  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think 
the  minister  has  replied  to  my  query  about  a 
policeman,  fireman  or  correctional  officer  in- 
volved in  a  training  session — as  I  said  before, 
going  up  a  very  high  ladder  in  a  high  wind. 
If  there  is  an  actual  fire  he  has  just  got  to  do 
it,  but  if  it  is  a  training  session  it  is  less 
serious. 

Is  there  no  way  that  we  can  protect  him 
from  being  told  by  his  employer  to  take  what 
would  be  considered  an  unnecessary  risk? 
Isn't  there  some  way  we  can  deal  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  would  just  like  to  reassure  the  member  for 
Kitchener- Wilmot  that  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  mandatory  health  and  safety  committees 
allows  these  committees  to  lay  down  pro- 
cedures for  these  training  sessions.  If  they 
can't  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  about  the 
training  program,  then  an  inspector  can  be 
called  in  to  issue  direction.  That  is  one  route. 

The  second  I  have  mentioned  before  and 
I  have  to  mention  again,  and  that  is  the 
common  law  situation.  At  common  law  there 
is  an  implied  term  that  although  a  worker 
assumes  the  ordinary  risks  incidental  to  his 
work  and  the  employer  is  not  insured,  the 
employer  is  nevertheless  under  the  duty  to 
take  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of  the 
workers  and  not  expose  them  to  unnecessary 
risk.  That  common  law  right  always  resides 
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there  and  we  feel  that  added  to  that,  with 
the  new  additional  rights  and  privileges  that 
go  with  the  legislation,  there  will  be  adequate 
protection  afforded. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reinforce  the  arguments  of  my  col- 
leagues that  those  in  the  correctional  insti- 
tutions should  have  the  right  of  refusal.  I 
would  like  to  just  briefly  comment  on  the 
question  of  police  and  firemen,  because  this 
is  another  area  where  there  were  some  false 
allegations,  or  red  herrings,  if  you  want  to 
use  the  term,  spread  around.  From  the  talks 
we  had  with  the  police  association  and  the 
firemen's  group,  I  don't  think  their  intent 
ever  was  to  refuse  to  perform  their  legitimate 
duties.  It  was  almost  always  related  to  the 
argument  over  the  safety  of  equipment  and 
there  I  think  they  should  have  the  right  to 
refuse. 

If  I  accept  the  minister's  argument  that 
we  don't  need  to  give  these  people  specifically 
the  right  of  refusal,  at  least  in  terms  of  their 
equipment,  because  section  14  says  they  have 
the  right  to  have  decent  equipment,  and  if 
I  accept  his  argument  also  that  they  should 
be  covered  under  common  law,  you  might  just 
as  well  say  we  don't  need  the  right  to  refuse 
in  any  operation.  You  could  use  the  same 
two  arguments. 

Mr.  Minister,  they  just  don't  wash.  I  think 
that  with  regard  to  the  equipment  at  least 
they  should  have  the  right  of  refusal. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  too  have 
something  along  the  same  lines  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East  has  raised.  I  know 
that  we  were  approached  this  week  by  a 
member  for  the  Toronto  firefighters'  group— 
you  may  already  have  a  copy  of  this  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  your  comments  on  it.  It 
states:  "The  committee  recommends  that 
council  request  the  Ontario  Legislature  to 
amend  Bill  70  so  as  to  reflect  the  intent  of  the 
following  under  section  23."  This  is  what 
they  are  requesting  and  what  I  would  like 
some  advice  from  the  minister  on.  Some  of 
the  comments  he  has  already  made  pertain 
in  depth  to  this. 

"This  subsection  shall  apply  to  full-time 
firefighters  who  shall  be  exempted  from  all 
other  subsections  of  section  23. 

"Any  full-time  firefighter  who  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  piece  of  equipment  be  unsafe 
may,  before  an  alarm  is  registered,  request 
that  the  equipment  be  examined  within  a 
reasonable  time  by  the  appropriate  safety 
officer.  If  it  is  not  examined  within  a  reason- 
able time,  or  the  hazardous  condition  is  found 
and  not  corrected,  the  firefighter  shall  have 
the  right  to  refuse  to  use  it.  If  the  request 


for  inspection  has  not  been  made  before  an 
alarm  the  firefighter  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  refuse  it." 

I  wonder  if  I  could  have  your  comments 
on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  thank  the  member  for 
Quinte.  I  have  covered  that  area  in  other 
comments,  but,  quite  briefly,  again  I  still  feel 
that  the  additional  rights  and  privileges  given 
under  this  act— the  coverage,  the  independent 
inspection,  the  mandatory  health  and  safety 
committees  and  the  obligation  on  employers 
to  provide  safe  equipment  and  to  maintain 
it  and  the  right  to  regulate  we  have,  all 
taken  together  I  think  will  achieve  all  of  the 
concerns  raised  in  those  remarks. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  remains  the  com- 
mon law  right  to  refuse.  For  all  of  those  rea- 
sons I'm  satisfied  that  the  hope  expressed  in 
the  remarks  you've  just  made  can  be  satis- 
factorily achieved. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  want  to  engage  in  this 
at  any  great  length. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  declare  my  conflict  of  inter- 
est immediately. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  put  it  to 
the  member  that  if  he  declares  his  conflict 
of  interest  he  should  not  participate  further 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  suggest  that  as  in 
most  things  the  Chairman  misunderstands  the 
law.  Once  you've  declared  it  you  can  then 
participate. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  My  recollection 
of  the  role  of  firefighter— one  that  I  hope  to 
gain  some  additional  insight  into  in  the  not 
too  distant  future— was  that  the  rule  was  clear. 
You  did  what  you  were  told  and  then  you 
complained. 

That  worries  me,  because  that  was  applied 
not  only  out  at  the  fire,  or  at  the  incident, 
but  it  was  also  applied  equally  within  the  fire- 
ball. When  you  were  told  to  do  something, 
you  did  it.  You  didn't  say,  'Tm  not  going  to 
do  it."  You  didn't  use  what  you  claim  to  be 
the  common  law  right  of  refusal— which  does 
not  exist  in  the  firehall,  let  me  tell  you,  I've 
been  there.  If  you  didn't  do  it,  if  you  did  not 
obey  the  direct  order  of  an  officer,  then  you 
were  subject  to  having  your  services  ter- 
minated, or  perhaps  to  being  suspended  for 
periods  of  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief. 

That's  the  way  it  works  and  there  is  no 
point  in  pretending  that  works  any  differently 
than  that.  You've  got  to  face  reality  when 
you're  dealing  with  legislation.  And  in  this 
particular  instance,  it  is    important. 

Firefighters'  duties  extend  to  far  more  than 
just  simply  going  to  fires.  They  carry  out  a 
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fair  degree  of  maintenance  on  and  around  the 
premises,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  they 
undertake  on  the  equipment  they  have  to  use. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  some  of  the  things 
that  I  can  recall  being  required  to  do  I 
would  have  considered  then  and  consider  now 
to  have  some  degree  of  safety  hazard  attached 
to  them  and  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  most  of  the  fire- 
fighter's life  is  spent  in  the  firehall  and  not 
out  fighting  fires.  Most  of  it  is  spent  in  fire- 
halls  puttering  around  and  training  so  that 
his— or  her,  I  suppose  nowadays— reflexes  are 
sufficiently  well  honed  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  situation  when  it  arises. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  that  we  first  of 
all  recognize  we're  dealing  with  adult  human 
beings.  And  one  of  their  main  fears  in  life  is 
of  losing  their  job— the  next  one  being,  of 
course,  of  losing  their  life,  maybe;  but  it 
seems  to  come  in  that  order,  strangely  enough, 
for  most  people.  The  threat  of  losing  their 
job  for  one  reason  or  another  always  seems 
to  loom  much  larger  than  the  threat  of  per- 
sonal injury  or  losing  their  life.  I've  never 
quite  understood  that  psyche,  but  it  happens 
to  be  true. 

So  it  is  really  important  that  you  pay  some 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  vast 
majority  of  the  hours  that  are  spent  by  people 
working  in  an  emergency  service  such  as 
that  are  spent  working  in  and  around  the 
firehall  itself,  and  that  they  be  given  the 
right,  as  other  people  are  given  the  right, 
when  in  that  environment  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  people,  equipment  and  circum- 
stances which  they  deem  to  be  hazardous  to 
their  life  and  well-being  and  that  they  be 
entitled  to  refuse  to  use  equipment  or  take 
part  in  exercises  they  believe  are  likely  to 
cause  them  some  harm,  subject  to  it  having 
been  checked  out. 

[6:00] 

I  don't  understand  why  you  would  feel  that 
that  doesn't  make  sense.  I  can  appreciate  the 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  emergency 
situation.  I  have  been  associated  with  many 
people  in  the  emergency  forces  across  the 
province  and  outside  the  province  and  there 
isn't  anyone  I  know  who  ever  refuses  to  go 
and  do  the  job.  Not  only  do  they  not  refuse  to 
go  and  do  their  job,  but  quite  frequently, 
without  any  concern  at  all  for  whether  or  not 
their  own  physical  well-being  is  placed  in 
jeopardy,  they  go  and  do  it  far,  far  better 
than  one  might  have  ever  expected  them  to 
in  the  circumstances,  think  we  all  recognize 
that.  I'm  not  telling  you  something  you  don't 
know.  There  is  no  one  going  to  refuse  to  do 
what  he  must  do  in  order  to  save  life  and 


property  in  the  event  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  do  that. 

I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  you  have  to 
have  some  confidence  in  their  ability  to  exer- 
cise good  and  sound  judgement.  I  am  saying 
to  you  I  don't  want  to  be  in  a  position  of 
being  stuck  back  in  the  firehall  working  in 
hazardous  situations  and  of  looking  back  and 
thinking  to  myself,  "Elgie  could  have  saved 
me  from  this  if  only  he  had  listened." 

'Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You  will  be  ordering 
them  to  go  up;  you  are  not  going  to  go  up 
the  ladder. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  not  going  to  fight  with  you 
about  it.  That's  why  I  think  it  is  important 
that  you  give  them  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise proper  discretion  and  control  over  what 
might  well  prove  to  be  of  some  considerable 
hazard  to  themselves  and  to  co-workers.  It's 
really  quite  important  to  do  that,  in  my 
opinion.  It's  the  same  thing  as  yesterday's 
argument,  only  perhaps  a  little  more  enlight- 
ened. 

We  cannot  categorize  people  and  make 
them  into  two  or  three  classes  as  their  life 
and  physical  well-being  are  going  to  be 
affected.  People  are  people.  They  are  no 
different,  no  matter  where  they  work.  Their 
futures  and  their  lives  are  to  be  protected, 
no  matter  where  they  work.  To  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  we  must  afford  them  pro- 
tection. 

We  all  understand  that  some  jobs  are  more 
hazardous  than  others.  Therefore,  you  can- 
not afford  the  ultimate  in  protection,  guaran- 
teeing them  that  nothing  will  ever  go  wrong. 
But  you  damn  well  make  sure  that  in  every 
case  where  you  can  do  it,  you  do  it. 

As  it  applies  to  people  working  in  firehalls, 
I  want  to  say  that  even  although  it  may 
turn  out  that  the  provisions  are  never  used 
— and  chances  of  their  ever  being  used,  inci- 
dentally, are  very  slim — which  give  them  the 
right  to  do  what  I  am  suggesting  ought  to 
be  done,  just  to  have  that  right  will  make 
for  a  much  safer  environment  and  will  give 
greater  guarantees  that  the  equipment  that 
required  to  use  will  be  properly  inspected  and 
will  be  safe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You  can't  have  a  commit- 
tee meeting  before  somebody  goes  up  the 
ladder. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  you  think  that  is  what  I  was 
saying,  then  you  are  in  real  trouble. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  has 
moved  that  the  words  "This  section"  in  line 
1  be  deleted  and  the  words  "subsection  3(b) 
of  this  section"  be  substituted  therefor  and 
that  section  23(1  )(c)  be  deleted. 
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All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  In  the  light  of  that,  I  would 
submit  a  further  amendment  to  this  section 
that  deals  with  exactly  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  situation  with  respect  to  both 
firefighters  and  police  that  was  read  out  by 
the  member  for  Quinte  (Mr.  O'Neil). 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Excuse  me,  are  you 
still  wanting  a  further  amendment  to  23(1)? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  on  section  23(1)  I  have 
one  of  these  weaker  fallback  positions  for 
which  I  always  hate  myself  later,  but  it  is 
an  attempt  to  get  some  protection  and  pro- 
visions for  the  policemen  and  the  firemen. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  moves 
that  section  23(1)  be  amended  by  adding  to 
clause  (a):  "except  where  a  request  to  examine 
any  equipment,  machine,  device,  thing,  or 
procedure  is  made  before  a  call  upon  those 
items  is  received,"  and  by  addling  to  clause 
(b)  "except  for  a  request  to  examine  any 
equipment,  machine,  device  or  thing  is  made 
before  an  alarm  is  registered." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  cause  the  subsection  to  read: 
"This  section  does  not  apply  to:  (a)  a  person 
employed  in  and  who  is  a  member  of  a  police 
force  to  which  the  Police  Act  applies  except 
where  a  request  to  examine  any  equipment, 
machine,  device,  thing,  or  procedure  is  made 
before  the  call  upon  these  items  is  received." 

And  (b)  would  read:  "This  section  does  not 
apply  to  (b)  a  member  of  a  fire  department  as 
defined  in  the  Fire  Marshals  Act  except  for  a 
request  to  examine  any  equipment,  machine, 
device  or  thing  is  made  before  an  alarm  is 
registered." 

These  would  be  the  amendments  for  both 
police  and  firemen  which  would  follow,  if 
not  the  exact  letter  certainly  the  full  spirit 
and  the  intent  of  Toronto  city  council's 
motion  with  respect  to  the  firemen.  This 
section  was  read  out  by  the  member  for 
Quinte,  in  which  in  speaking  to  the  coverage 
of  firemen  said:  "This  subsection  shall  apply 
to  full-time  firefighters  who  shall  be  exempted 
from  all  other  subsections  of  23.  Any  full- 
time  firefighter  who  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  piece  of  equipment  be  unsafe  may, 
before  an  alarm  is  registered,  request  that 
the  equipment  be  examined  within  a  reason- 
able time,  by  the  appropriate  safety  officer. 
If  it  is  not  examined  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  if  a  hazardous  condition  is  found  but 
not   corrected,  the  firefighter   shall   have   the 


right  to  refuse  to  use  it.  If  the  request  for 
inspection  has  not  been  made  before  an 
alarm  the  firefighter  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  refuse  it." 

That  was  the  resolution  passed  by  Toronto, 
and  it  is  put  into  effect  by  the  amendment  I 
have  presented.  I  might  say,  that  by  present- 
ing it  in  what  appears  to  be  rather  a  short 
form,  it  accomplishes  exactly  what  is  antici- 
pated by  the  city  of  Toronto. 

The  right  to  refuse  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  fire  department  to  a  member  of 
the  fire  department  as  defined  by  the  Fire 
Departments  Act,  except  where  you  have  the 
request  to  examine  any  equipment,  machine, 
device  or  thing,  and  that  request  is  made  be- 
fore an  alarm  is  registered.  When  that  request 
is  made,  if  there  is  a  refusal  by  management 
to  sit  down  and  look  at  that  piece  of  equip- 
ment, device  or  thing,  it  is  at  that  point  when 
tha  refusal  becomes  clear.  The  statement  by 
management  would  be;  "No  that  is  perfectly 
safe  and  I  want  you  to  use  it."  It  is  at  that 
point  the  right  to  refuse  would  be  exercised 
and  the  inspector  called  in. 

If  the  inspector  arrives  and  makes  the 
order  or  finds  something  unsafe  then,  of 
course,  they  will  not  use  it.  In  the  unlikely 
event  the  inspector  has  not  yet  arrived,  and 
an  alarm  is  received  and  registered,  at  which 
point  the  firemen  in  the  fire  hall  would  be 
responding,  they  would  respond  to  that.  If 
that  equipment  was  key  to  use  in  response 
to  a  particular  situation,  the  issue  not  yet 
being  determined,  it  perhaps  would  depend 
upon  how  strongly  they  felt  about  it  whether 
that  piece  of  equipment  was  used. 

My  impression  of  all  those  persons  in  the 
fire  department  who  respond  to  fires  is  that  if 
that  were  a  key  piece  of  equipment,  even 
though  there  was  an  inspector  coming  to  view 
it  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was  safe,  in  that 
instance  it  would  in  fact  be  used. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  the  attitude  that 
I  found  with  both  police  and  firemen  in  pro- 
tecting citizens  and  property  in  Ontario,  but 
this  amendment  allows  them  to  state  before- 
hand their  objections  to  any  piece  of  equip- 
ment, machine,  device  or  thing  in  terms  of 
the  firemen  and  the  procedure  in  terms  of 
police,  but  that  if  the  refusal  then  is  exer- 
cised, that  refusal  must  take  place  before  a 
call  upon  that  equipment  is  used  by  the  police 
or  before  an  alarm  is  registered  in  the  fire- 
hall,  and  if  an  emergency  did  arise,  I  would 
suspect  those  employees  of  police  and  fire 
departments  would  still  use  that  piece  of 
equipment.  If  it  wasn't  absolutely  necessary, 
that  equipment  would  still  be  there  to  be 
examined  by  a  safety  inspector  and  resolved. 
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I  think  it  is  the  very  least  we  can  give  in 
the  way  of  a  right  to  refuse  to  the  firemen 
and  policemen  in  the  province.  I  would  hope 
the  minister  might  consider  very  favourably 
this  amendment  which,  in  essence,  follows  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  city 
of   Toronto  with   respect  to   firemen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  intent  of  the  proposed  amendment 
but  I  can  only  reassert  that  I  think  the  prob- 
lems and  concerns  the  individuals  have  pre- 
sented will  really  be  solved  by  mandatory 
health  and  safety  committees. 

I  can  only  again  reiterate  my  views  that 
section  23(1)  as  stated  is  the  desirable  route 
for  this  legislation  to  take. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  this  amend- 
ment carry? 

Those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie 
moves  that  section  23(2)  be  struck  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

"Where  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
life,  health  or  safety  of  another  person  or 
the  public  may  be  in  imminent  jeopardy,  this 
section  does  not  apply  to  a  person  employed 
in  the  operation  of  any  of  the  following 
institutions,  facilities  or  services  whether 
granted  aid  out  of  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  or  not,  and  whether  operated 
for  private  gain  or  not: 

"1.  A  hospital,  sanatorium,  nursing  home, 
home  for  the  aged,  psychiatric  institution, 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  centre  or 
rehabilitation  facility. 

"2.  A  residential  group  home  or  other 
facility  for  persons  with  behavioural  or  emo- 
tional problems  or  with  physical,  mental  or 
develpmental  handicaps. 

"3.  An  ambulance  service  or  first  aid  clinic 
or  station. 

"4.  A  laboratory  operated  by  the  crown  or 
a  laboratory  licensed  under  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

"5.  Any  laundry,  food  service,  power  plant 
or  technical  service  or  facility  belonging  to, 
or  used  in  conjunction  with,  any  institution, 
facility  or  service  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
1  to  4." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  don't  want  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  but  similar  arguments  to  those 
that  were  given  with  regard  to  public  safety 
and  certainty  about  the  availability  of  serv- 
ices referred  to  with  regard  to  police  and 
firemen  apply  to  this  section  as  well. 

However,  we  do  feel  that  where  the  life, 
health  and  safety  of  another  or  of  the  public 


are   not   in   imminent   jeopardy,    the  right   to 
refuse  to  work  should  exist. 

Again  I  ask  for  your  support  and  remind 
you  that  new  rights  are  conferred  by  this  act 
in  this  area  and  particularly  mandatory  com- 
mittees and,  again,  an  inspector  and  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  division  which  is 
beyond   the  control   of  the   employer. 

[6:15] 

In  previous  remarks  the  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Sandwich asked  about  "imminent"  and 
"jeopardy."  I  would  remind  him  that  the 
Canadian  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act  does  include  the  words  "imminent 
danger"  and  thus  jurisprudence  developing 
from  that  can  be  used  in  this  area.  I  would 
similarly  remind  him  that  the  words  "unusual 
danger"  have  been  introduced  in  the  Mani- 
toba legislation  and  will  have  some  relevance 
from  a  jurisprudence  point  of  view  with  re- 
gard) to  this  definition. 

The  word  "imminent"  is  defined  as  "threat- 
ening, menace,  likely,  inevitable,  inescapable 
or  unavoidable."  Jeopardy  refers  to  "injury, 
death,  risk  of  loss  or  harm,  danger  or  peril." 
Accordingly,  where  risk  of  injury  or  harm  to 
life,  health  or  safety  is  threatened,  menaced 
or  likely  in  the  particular  circumstances,  the 
right  of  refusal  given  by  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  workers  in  the  classes  of  under- 
takings set  out  in  paragraphs  1  to  5. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  thank  the  minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  his  very  brief  explanation  of 
imminent  jeopardy.  We  need  be  in  no  hurry 
and  need  not  be  concerned  with  avoiding 
lengthy  explanations  on  what  imminent 
jeopardy  is  here  and  exactly  how  it's  going 
to  apply. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  party's 
view  is  very  strong  at  this  point.  We  feel 
we  should  have  no  restriction  on  the  right  to 
refuse  for  the  groups  of  workers  outlined 
here.  What  is  the  point  of  giving  these 
workers  coverage  under  this  act  if  you  appear 
to  be  taking  away  any  force  with  which  they 
try  and  make  their  points  by  taking  away 
their  ultimate  final  weapon  if  they  have  to 
resort  to  it,  the  right  to  refuse,  which  has 
been  done  here  in  subsection  2  or  very 
carefully  circumscribed  by  the  phrase  "immi- 
nent jeopardy"? 

One  could  go  through  the  five  categories 
here  and  give  instances  all  the  way  along  of 
the  need  for  coverage.  I  won't  do  that,  at 
least  at  the  moment,  but  I  will  zero  in  on  the 
imminent  jeopardy. 

The  minister  has  mentioned  jurisprudence 
in  the  federal  scene  where  it's  imminent 
danger  and  in  the  Manitoba  jurisdiction— I 
am  not  sure  what  the  phrase  from  the  Mani- 
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toba  jurisdiction  was  that  he  quoted— but  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  minister— we 
have  all  kinds  of  time— just  what  jurisprudence 
has  already  built  up  in  this  field  with  respect 
to  imminent  jeopardy.  What  cases  have  been 
decided  in  which  it  clearly  indicates  what  is 
imminent  jeopardy  to  another  person  or  the 
public  by  a  refusal  of  a  right  to  work  by 
someone  in  a  hospital  or  a  nursing  home  or 
in  the  ambulance  service  or  in  a  laboratory 
operated  by  the  crown,  psychiatric  hospitals 
and  so  on?  Just  what  is  the  jurisprudence  so 
far?  I  would  be  quite  interested  in  that. 

I  wouldn't  like  to  attempt,  and  I  suppose 
the  minister  wouldn't  either,  to  give  a  defini- 
tion in  this  act  for  imminent  jeopardy,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  go  through  the  slow  buildup 
of  case  situations  before  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board,  cases  brought  up  by  a  hos- 
pital worker  or  a  laboratory  worker  exercising 
their  right  to  refuse,  being  told  that  there's 
an  imminent  jeopardy  situation  around  and, 
I  suppose,  refusing  to  continue  to  work  be- 
cause they  feel  so  strongly  about  it,  then 
being  disciplined  because  of  it  and  then  hav- 
ing to  take  that  whole  situation  to  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  with  the  loss  of  pay 
that  results  and  all  the  rest  of  it  until  that  case 
is  heard.  That  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way 
for  the  worker  involved  to  get  a  final  defini- 
tion for  imminent  jeopardy,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  clear  for  years  anyway  in  the 
decisions  which  might  come  down  on  it. 
Meanwhile,  disciplinary  action  would  be 
taken  as  someone  exercises  the  right  to  re- 
fuse and  imminent  jeopardy  would  be  thrown 
at  him. 

I  assume  that  is  the  way  the  case  law  is 
going  to  be  built  up.  Or  is  it  going  to  be 
built  up  some  other  way?  Is  the  minister  in- 
tending to  say  to  all  of  these  groups  of  work- 
ers, "In  all  of  your  work  sites  now  you  really 
don't  have  any  right  to  refuse,  because  I'm 
going  to  say  beforehand  that  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  laboratory"— it  seems  incredible 
there— "or  in  an  ambulance  service,  or  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home,  any  right  to  refuse 
places  another  person  or  the  public  in  immi- 
nent jeopardy"? 

That  I  think  is  what  concerns  many  people 
out  there  in  the  public;  that  there  is  going 
to  be  some  blanket  imminent  jeopardy  clause 
applied  to  those  persons  outlined  in  para- 
graphs 1  to  5.  However,  if  not  I  would  like 
to  know  how  this  imminent  jeopardy  is  going 
to  be  determined— not  so  much  a  definition, 
but  how  the  minister  sees  a  right  to  refuse 
being  exercised  where  it  is  necessary  for 
most  of  these  workers.  We  don't  expect  very 
many  of  them. 


Again,  these  are  very  well-intentioned,  con- 
cerned people  that  work  in  our  sanatoria  or 
psychiatric  hospitals  and  our  ambulance  serv- 
ices, et  cetera.  We  don't  expect  to  have  a 
situation  develop  where  the  right  to  refuse  will 
be  exercised  very  often,  but  if  that  right  to 
refuse  which  they  have  under  subsection  2  is 
exercised,  how  is  that  imminent  jeopardy,  if 
it  isn't  given  in  blanket  form  by  the  minister 
in  the  first  instance  saying,  "You  are  all  work- 
ing in  areas  where,  whenever  you  have  a  right 
to  refuse  it  will  be  an  imminent  jeopardy 
situation"?  If  that  isn't  the  case,  just  how  is  it 
going  to  work? 

Will  the  refusal  take  place  and  then  be 
brought  immediately  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  health  and  safety  inspector  and  he 
or  she  make  a  determination  whether  there 
is  an  imminent  jeopardy  situation  to  the 
public  or  another  person?  Or  will  it  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  he  or  she  will  decide  whether  or 
not  an  imminent  jeopardy  situation  exists, 
so  that  the  right  to  refuse  cannot  be  granted 
in  that  particular  case?  Or  does  it  go  to 
the  minister?  However  you  determine  im- 
minent jeopardy,  just  how  will  it  be  de- 
termined in  each  and  every  individual  case 
whether  that  imminent  jeopardy  pertains? 

Perhaps  if  there  is  a  procedure  to  be 
written  down  as  to  who  decides  in  those 
individual  cases  that  procedure  should  be 
written  into  the  act.  I  would  be  very  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  imminent  jeopardy 
is  going  to  work. 

If  there  isn't  going  to  be  a  right  to  re- 
fuse where  it  absolutely  comes  down  to  that; 
if  it  isn't  that  sort  of  procedure,  but  rather 
some  declaration  by  the  minister,  blanket- 
wise,  that  all  of  these  people  are  automatically 
in  an  imminent  jeopardy  situation,  then  we 
will  most  certainly  vote  against  subsection 
2  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  It  would 
mean  they  don't  have  any  more  of  a  right 
than  those  that  were  denied  in  subsection  1. 
What  we  have  to  have,  I  think,  is  a 
complete  explanation  of  how  you  intend 
to  apply  it;  who  gets  to  make  the  decision 
if  it  isn't  going  to  be  a  blanket  one— and  if 
it  is  a  blanket  one  it  is  completely  abhorrent 
—and  what  jurisprudence  you  have  that  backs 
up  the  imminent  jeopardy  situation  at  the 
moment  from  the  federal  and  from  the 
Manitoba  jurisdiction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  thank  the  member  for 
his  comments.  I  have  to  tell  him,  however, 
that  as  he  well  knows  the  jurisprudence  in 
determining  the  jeopardy  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board,  just  as  the  term  "good  faith"  was 
developed  by  them  and  in  other  courts.  How- 
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ever,  I  can  mention  some  common  under- 
standings with  regard  to  the  words. 

For  instance,  "jeopardy"  and  "danger"  are 
said  to  be  synonymous  although  jeopardy  has 
a  little  wider  connotation.  In  that  case  it 
involves  severe  loss  or  harm.  "Imminent"  is 
interpreted  to  mean  "impending,  or  soon  to 
happen."  It's  pretty  clear  what  everybody's 
talking  about. 

I've  worked  in  the  health  setting  and  we 
know.  I  can  very  easily  recall  situations 
where  there  was  imminent  jeopardy  and 
although  we  can  all  be  concerned  about  this 
or  that  and  what  will  happen,  I  really  have 
pretty  good  confidence  that  it's  not  going 
to  be  a  problem. 

As  to  how  such  a  situation  will  be  re- 
solved, it'll  be  resolved  the  way  the  right 
to  refuse  is  documented  in  the  bill.  A  right 
to  refuse  will  be  exercised,  there'll  be  the 
stage  one  procedure,  then  there'll  be  the 
stage  two  procedure  where  a  decision  is 
made.  If  it's  a  decision  with  which  the 
worker  doesn't  agree,  then  there's  a  grievance 
for  that  decision.  It's  just  as  one  would 
expect  with  any  right  to  refuse  situation,  and 
the  jurisprudence  regarding  the  term  "im- 
minent jeopardy"  will  have  to  be  developed 
as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Could  I  ask  two  points  on 
that?  In  the  minister's  general  remarks  when 
he  introduced  this  section,  he  said  that,  of 
course,  we'd  have  to  develop  our  own 
imminent  jeopardy  jurisprudence  but  there 
was  the  federal  situation  and  the  Manitoba 
situation,  implying  by  the  way  he  said  it 
and  by  the  context  in  which  he  said  it  that 
there  was  some  jurisprudence  already  in 
existence  that  would  help  guide  us  as  these 
cases  come  before  the  Ontario  Labour  Re- 
lations Board  in  the  initial  instance  in  the 
determination  of  what  imminent  jeopardy  is. 

Perhaps  I  inferred  too  much  and  the  minis- 
ter wasn't  implying  that.  If  there's  none 
there  at  the  moment  to  guide  the  labour 
relations  board  in  determining  imminent 
jeopardy  then  I'd  like  to  know  that  now. 

The  other  thing  is,  I'm  still  not  clear  on 
what  the  minister  has  said  on  how  one  is 
to  determine  imminent  jeopardy.  I  gather 
from  what  he  said  that  he's  not  going  to 
give  a  blanket  imminent  jeopardy— You  are 
in  imminent  jeopardy— in  these  five  areas  to 
those  persons  working  there.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  right  to  refuse  exercised  and  at 
some  point  it's  determined  whether  there  is 
in  fact  imminent  jeopardy. 

But  who  does  that?  Is  that  the  supervisor 
in  the  psychiatric  hospital  and  the  right  to 
refuse  is  exercised  until  he  or  she  can  de- 
termine that  there  is  some  person  or  group 


of  persons  in  imminent  jeopardy?  Is  it  an 
inspector?  Is  the  right  to  refuse  exercised 
until  an  inspector  comes  in  and  before  he 
looked  at  the  unsafe  or  unhealthy  situation 
and  says,  "Hey,  there's  imminent  jeopardy 
here.  Let's  declare  that.  The  person  goes 
back  to  work  on  that  unsafe  device  or  in 
that  unsafe  situation  and  now  well  look  at  the 
unsafe  device  or  unsafe  situation"?  Just  who 
determines  that  there  will  be  imminent 
jeopardy  to  another  person  or  the  public 
when  the  right  to  refuse  is  exercised  by, 
let's  say,  a  psychiatric  hospital  nurse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to 
reinforce  what  the  member  has  said.  I  don't 
intend  to  issue  a  blanket  statement  defining 
the  situation.  I  intend  to  let  it  follow  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  and  if  there's  a 
grievance  as  a  result  of  the  right  to  refuse 
a  procedure  designated  in  this  act,  then  it 
will  be  heard  by  the  labour  relations  board 
and  the  jurisprudence  developed. 

I  think  he  has  inferred  more  than  I  in- 
tended from  my  initial  remarks  regarding 
Canadian  and  Manitoba  law.  We  know  of  no 
cases  yet  which  may  or  may  not  be  signifi- 
cant. There  hasn't  been  a  problem  in  defin- 
ing it.  I  simply  mentioned  that  to  you  to  point 
out  that  the  word  "imminent"  has  been  used 
by  another  jurisdiction  because  clearly  they 
had  the  same  concerns  we  did,  whereas  in 
Manitoba  the  term  "unusual"  was  used.  I 
didn't  think  that  was  appropriate.  I  hope  that 
clarifies  it  for  the  member. 

[6:30] 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Continuing  on,  let's  say  I'm 
a  psychiatric  hospital  worker  and  there  is  a 
situation  which  we  haven't  been  able  to  rec- 
tify through  our  safety  committees.  It's  prob- 
ably, in  that  instance,  some  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion in  the  hospital  I  say  is  an  unsafe  situa- 
tion. I'm  exercising  my  right  to  refuse.  I  quit 
doing  what  I'm  doing.  How  am  I  different? 
I  call  in  my  safety  rep.  The  supervisor,  the 
safety  rep  and  I  have  a  look  at  that  unsafe 
situation   and   we  determine  it's  still  unsafe. 

Let's  say  two  others  determine  it's  unsafe 
in  this  instance,  and  we  call  in  the  inspector. 
The  inspector  comes  down  and  says  he  should 
write  up  a  work  order  on  this  one.  He 
proceeds  to  so  do.  Where  does  the  considera- 
tion of  imminent  jeopardy  come  in  at  all?  If 
it  has  some  reason  for  being  there,  some  per- 
son at  some  point  in  the  situation  tells  me 
I  can't  exercise  that  right  to  refuse  'because 
that  places  some  other  person  in  imminent 
jeopardy.  Where  do  I  expect  that  to  come  in 
and  intrude  itself  in  upon  the  situation  which 
has  resulted  in  this  whole  new  subsection  2? 
Where   does   it   enter  upon  the   scene?   I'm 
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not  at  all  clear  where  it  enters  upon  the 
scene.  Where  would  it  enter  upon  the  scene 
and  then,  would  I  subsequently  agree  if  I 
felt  strongly  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I'm  not  quite  sure  how 
the  member  feels  this  differs  from  ordinary 
right  to  refusal  situations,  but  clearly  if  there 
is  a  refusal  then  the  first  step  will  take  place. 
If  the  employer  says  there  is  no  immediate 
jeopardy,  and  the  employee  feels  there  is, 
and  there  is  a  disagreement,  then  there's  a 
penalty  imposed  or  a  discipline  procedure 
from  which  the  employee  can  grieve,  just  as 
in  any  other  situation.  I  don't  understand 
what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Are  you  saying  when  I  make 
my  first  refusal  in  the  presence  of  my  safety 
rep  that  it  is  the  employer  at  that  time,  right 
then  and  there,  who  says  you  can't  do  it  be- 
cause this  is  going  to  place  person  X  in  im- 
minent jeopardy?  Is  it  right  at  that  point? 
That  was  my  explicit  question:  Where  does 
it  intrude  itself  into  the  normal  right  to  refuse 
of  those  persons  who  aren't  boxed  in  by  this 
imminent  jeopardy  phrase? 

I  gather  from  what  you've  said  it's  going 
to  be  my  employer  in  that  very  first  stage 
of  the  right  to  refuse.  I  hope  the  minister 
would  clear  that  up.  If  that  is  the  situation, 
having  each  and  every  employer,  supervisor 
and  so  on  state  that  imminent  jeopardy  exists 
right  in  that  very  first  stage  of  the  right  to 
refuse,  before  an  inspector  is  called  in,  then 
I  am  not  at  all  happy  with  subsection  2  of 
section   23   being   in   this   bill   at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  we  have  to  say 
the  member  has  interpreted  what  I  said  cor- 
rectly, that  the  issue  can  be  joined  at  one 
stage  when  the  employer  says  there  is  immin- 
ent danger.  If  the  worker  refuses  to  work  in 
that  situation,  then  a  discipline  is  imposed.  I 
see  no  other  alternative.  If  you  do,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I've  been  a  psychiatric  work- 
er for  some  10  or  12  years.  I  finally  get 
promoted  to  a  supervisor  and  two  days  after 
I  become  a  supervisor,  I'm  the  senior  person 
on  the  floor  and  there  is  a  right  to  refuse  ex- 
ercised. As  that  supervisor,  I,  and  I  alone 
at  that  point  when  it's  first  brought  up,  am 
the  one  who  says,  "No,  ex-fellow  worker,  I'm 
going  to  apply  the  imminent  jeopardy  clause 
under  the  act  and  say  someone  else  or  the 
public  is  in  danger." 

It's  right  at  that  first  stage  and  it  could 
be  a  fairly  inexperienced  supervisor,  even 
though  under  the  act  the  particular  hospital 
has  designated  me  as  having  some  expertise 
in  health  and  safety  matters  and  determina- 


tions of  imminent  jeopardy  in  terms  of  the 
other  people  or  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  gone  over  the  inter- 
pretation situation  as  I  understand  it.  I  think 
it  is  clear  from  my  counsel  that  I  have  in- 
terpreted it  correctly.  I  really  have  nothing 
more  to  add. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  raise  the  question 
that  bothers  me  about  this  whole  section 
23(2)  and  this  business  of  imminent  jeopardy. 

As  I  look  through  the  section  and  consider 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  section  itself  is 
indicating  that  almost  any  activity  which  is 
carried  on  in  a  hospital,  a  nursing  home,  a 
home  for  the  aged  or  the  other  public  facili- 
ties that  have  been  mentioned,  should  be 
deemed  to  be  so  important  that  the  right  to 
refuse  would  not  realistically  exist.  In  other 
words,  no  matter  what  function  an  employee 
was  carrying  out  in  one  of  these  institutions 
if  he  tried  to  refuse  because  he  thought 
there  was  an  unsafe  condition  he  could  be 
told,  "No,  you  stay  at  the  job  because  other- 
wise you  put  the  life,  health  or  safety  of  some 
other  person  or  of  the  public  in  imminent 
jeopardy." 

I  want  to  illustrate  that  by  referring  to 
section  23(2)(5)  which  indicates  that  there 
may  be  circumstances  in  a  laundry,  in  a  food 
service,  in  a  power  plant,  in  any  land  of  a 
technical  service  or  facility— maybe  in  a 
gift  shop — which  is  in  a  hospital,  sanatorium, 
nursing  home  or  psychiatric  institution,  where 
a  refusal  to  work  could  place  somebody  else's 
life,  health  or  safety  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

I  cannot  imagine  for  the  life  of  me  why  a 
refusal  of  an  employee  to  use  an  unsafe 
machine  that  is  employed  to  dry  hospital 
laundry  could  in  any  way  put  the  life,  health 
or  safety  of  a  patient  in  that  hospital  or  a 
member  of  the  public  in  imminent  jeopardy. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  going  on  within  a 
laundry  that  would  put  the  life,  health  or 
safety  of  a  patient  or  the  public  in  general 
in  imminent  jeopardy,  unless  it  is  the  view 
of  the  ministry  in  drafting  this  that  any 
activity  within  a  hospital,  if  not  carried  on, 
could  therefore  put  the  fife  of  a  patient  or 
his  health  or  safety  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

That  is  the  kind  of  broad-scale  interpreta- 
tion which  we  suspect  is  being  pursued  by  the 
ministry  and  which  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
telegrams  have  been  coming  in  to  me — I've 
just  been  looking  at  them — from  public  em- 
ployees across  the  province  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  deprival  of  their  rights  under 
the  proposed  health  and  safety  act. 

The  fact  that  eventually  some  kind  of  case 
law  may  be  determined  because  of  arbitra- 
tion and  appeals  before  grievance  boards  does 
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not  help  people  now.  It  does  not  help  people, 
particularly  if  they  are  working  in  nursing 
homes  or  in  other  institutions,  where  there 
is  already  a  great  deal  of  intimidation  of  the 
employees  and  where  in  certain  cases  they 
don't  have  the  protection  of  a  trade  union 
and  the  protection  of  having  people  knowl- 
edgeable in  health  and  safety  laws  to  whom 
they  may  turn. 

I  just  ask  the  minister  that  if  it  was  in- 
tended that  there  be  a  narrow  definition  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  right  to  refuse,  why 
can't  the  government  come  forward  with  that 
narrow  interpretation  now?  If  it  was  in- 
tended that  there  be  a  broad  definition  of 
this  restriction  on  the  right  to  refuse,  then 
how  can  he  credibly  say  that  the  omnibus 
health  and  safety  bill  really  applies  to  the 
tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  in 
the  areas  that  are  enumerated  in  paragraphs  1 
to  5  of  this  subsection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  the  member  is 
asking  me  to  define  words  for  him.  Words, 
as  they  have  been  put  in  this  section  and  as 
they  are  in  a  variety  of  legal  documents, 
are  intended  to  be  interpreted  by  jurispru- 
dence as  has  been  the  practice  in  common 
law  countries  for  years. 

Just  for  example,  the  member  has  asked 
me  if  there  is  any  situation  where  I  can 
conceive  of  someone,  say,  working  in  a  power 
plant  where  someone's  life  might  be  in 
jeopardy.  Yes,  I  can.  I  can  recall  a  situation 
when  I  was  in  the  operating  room  when  the 
lights  suddenly  went  out.  If  the  power  plant 
hadn't  been  there  with  secondary  power,  there 
would  have  been  more  than  imminent 
jeopardy.  So  there  are  unusual  situations  and 
there  are  normal  situations  wherein  jeopardy 
would  apply. 

In  the  case  of  a  laundry,  if  it  applied  once 
in  one  year  I  would  be  surprised. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  would  that  one  instance 
be,  because  if  you  can't  name  it  you  shouldn't 
be  getting  into  jurisprudence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  don't  intend  to  get  into 
the  question  of  settling  the  jurisprudence 
now  with  the  member,  but  I'm  telling  him 
that  those  are  the  intentions  we  have  and  I 
would  ask  the  Legislature  to  support  the 
section. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister, 
why  should  we  leave  to  the  courts  what  this 
Legislature  has  a  duty  to  seek  to  define?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  section  is  so  central  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  bill  we  should  take 
a  very  good  crack  at  trying  to  define  it  for 
tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  do 
vital  work  in  this  province.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  define  it  so  it  covers  every  instance, 


but  ordinary  people  who  will  be  governed  by 
this  bill  should  get  some  clear  idea  of  what 
the  devil  the  darn  thing  means. 

I've  asked  the  minister  whether  this  applies 
in  every  instance  for  everybody  who  works 
in  a  hospital  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  will  only 
apply  very  narrowly.  He  doesn't  even  seek 
to  reply.  Surely,  the  government  must  have 
an  idea  about  whether  imminent  jeopardy 
means  every  activity  in  the  hospital,  as  cer- 
tain hospital  boards  and  the  administration 
will  seek  to  argue,  or  whether  imminent 
jeopardy  means  only  such  an  instance  as  one 
in  which  the  lights  go  out  and  you've  got  10 
minutes  to  finish  the  operation  before  the 
patient  dies.  If  that's  his  definition,  then  let's 
find  a  means  of  putting  that  into  the  bill. 

But  it's  wrong  to  say  that  the  hospital 
cleaner  asked  to  use  an  unsafe  machine  will 
be  stopped  from  exercising  his  right  to  refuse 
and  getting  redress  because  the  hospital  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  say  that  there  might 
be  germs  on  the  floor  if  it  is  not  cleaned  up 
immediately  and,  therefore,  the  right  to  re- 
fuse cannot  be  allowed.  This  is  the  kind  of 
situation  which  is  being  left  wide  open. 

We  shouldn't  put  those  kinds  of  responsi- 
bilities onto  jurisprudence.  It's  surely  not 
beyond  our  wit  to  come  up  with  some  defini- 
tions here  and  ensure,  to  the  best  of  our 
capacity  in  the  Legislature,  the  workers  of  the 
province  know  where  they  stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  member  that  the  term  "immi- 
nent jeopardy"  will  be  understood  by  the  lay- 
man. I've  worked  in  that  setting,  as  I  have 
indicated  to  him,  and  I  don't  think  there  will 
be  any  problem  in  terms  of  life,  health  and 
safety  about  commonly  used  words  such  as 
"imminent  jeopardy."  I  think  his  fears  are 
unwarranted  and  I  really  have  nothing  further 
to  add  after  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  just  have  one  final  com- 
ment. Is  the  minister  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  people  in  these 
various  groups  and  their  representatives  to 
have  this  kind  of  right  to  refuse?  Doesn't  it 
indicate  that  they  have  some  fears  about  hav- 
ing the  courts  decide  what  is  imminent 
jeopardy? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  won't  give  them  the 
right  to  free  collective  bargaining.  You  won't 
give  them  the  right  to  refuse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Again,  the  member  will 
really  find  that  those  fears  that  may  have 
been  expressed  by  him  are  not  warranted  and 
are  unjustified. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Have  none  of  them  come 
to  you? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  No. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This  inclusion  of  this  entire 
subsection  2  is  certainly,  as  I  explained,  un- 
acceptable to  me.  The  determination  of  im- 
minent jeopardy,  as  it's  been  described,  is 
going  to  be  done  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
person  who  finally  is  driven  to  claim  a  right 
to  refuse.  Forget  about  the  jurisprudence  that 
will  need  to  be  built  up  on  what  imminent 
jeopardy  is  which  is  a  long,  complicated  and 
costly  way  of  proceeding  under  this  section, 
for  all  these  workers  anyway.  Leaving  that 
aside,  with  the  determination  being  made  by 
the  local  supervisor,  rather  than  having  some 
reference  at  least  to  the  senior  health  and 
safety  inspector  in  the  area,  or  a  director  of 
the  health  and  safety  division  of  the  ministry, 
or  one  of  those  people  down  the  line  the 
minister  may  designate,  if  that  is  not  what 
is  going  to  occur— a  situation  arises  and  a  top 
level  person  informed  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  imminent  jeopardy  is  going  to 
be  claimed-Jbut  rather,  instead,  the  super- 
visor on  the  situation  is  going  to  have  the 
determination  of  imminent  jeopardy,  then 
this  is  completely  unacceptable. 
[6:45] 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  the  adminis- 
trators in  each  and!  all  of  these  areas,  faced 
with  this  imminent  jeopardy  situation  for  the 
workers  under  them  who  would  come  under 
this  definition,  are  going  to  say,  "Don't  take 
any  chances".  If  there  ever  is  a  right  to  re- 
fuse attempted  to  be  exercised,  you  say,  "You 
can't,  there  is  imminent  jeopardy."  That  is 
what  the  administrators  are  going  to  say,  for 
administrative  purposes  and  simplicity  and 
to  avoid  taking  responsibility  upon  their 
shoulders.  It  is  just  not  acceptable. 

If  some  top  level  person  were  making  the 
decision  I  would  feel  a  bit  better  about  it, 
but  no,  it  is  only  going  to  be  the  immediate 
supervisor  in  charge  of  the  worker  who  is 
claiming  a  right  to  refuse.  That  is  not  accept- 
able because  that  person  is  going  to  be  under 
a  general  guideline  from  the  institution  in 
which  he  works  to  declare  imminent  jeopardy 
in  every  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  only  comment  I  have 
is  that  the  member  surely  is  aware  the  com- 
mon law  really  means  that  the  first  decision 
acts  as  a  precedent.  That  is  how  all  of  the 
law  in  the  English  jurisdiction  has  developed. 
It  is  not  a  new  principle.  It  is  an  entirely 
accepted  principle  which  has  passed  from 
Commonwealth  country  to  Commonwealth 
country  and  it  is  the  same  procedure  in  this 
country.  The  first  decision  acts  as  a  precedent 
to  the  meaning  or  the  interpretation  of  sec- 
tions. That  is  what  will  happen  here. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  can  hap- 
pen then,  according  to  what  the  minister  says, 
is  that  when  the  hospital  administrative  asso- 
ciation meets  in  camera  they  may  well  say  to 
each  other,  "Look,  let's  interpret  this  sec- 
tion in  a  way  which  is  as  favourable  as  possi- 
ble to  us  and  as  unfavourable  as  possible  to 
workers  who  are  trying  to  exercise  their  right 
to  refuse."  Therefore,  the  early  precedents 
are  going  to  be  ones  which  go  against  workers 
and  not  in  favour  of  workers.  This  is  a 
pattern  we  have  seen  in  the  treatment  of 
hospital  workers  in  particular  across  this  prov- 
ince in  every  area. 

Why  is  it  that  these  workers  are  denied 
normal  collective  bargaining  rights  under  the 
Hospital  Labour  Disputes  Arbitration  Act? 
Why  are  they  singled  out  by  the  government 
in  that  particular  field?  How  do  they  feel 
when  they  look  at  this  particular  section  of 
Bill  70,  which  tells  them  that  they  are  to  be 
singled  out  again? 

How  do  they  feel  when  they  are  told,  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  treated  like  professionals, 
like  people  who  are  proud  of  what  you  do 
and  who  know  what  your  responsibilities  are. 
Oh,  no,  we  are  going  to  put  a  special  pro- 
vision in  there  in  order  that  you  may  be  put 
into  a  situation  in  which  you  are  forced  to 
tolerate  an  unsafe  machine,  an  unsafe  work- 
ing condition,  a  condition  which  could  in 
fact  lead  to  injury  or  to  death  because  of  the 
decision  of  a  supervisor  concerning  imminent 
jeopardy.  There  is  nothing  you  can  do  about 
it,  nothing  at  all"? 

Why  do  hospital  workers  always  have  to 
have  that  kind  of  second-class  status?  Why 
couldn't  you  just  agree  to  take  this  entire 
section  out  and  review  the  experience  over 
the  course  of  the  next  couple  of  years  to  see 
whether  in  fact  any  of  the  abuses  which  you 
seem  to  fear  will  actually  occur? 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  our  belief,  if  the 
government  of  this  province  were  to  start  to 
treat  hospital  workers  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  workers  in  our  economy,  as  people  who 
have  100  per  cent  rights  and  not  just  marginal 
rights,  they  would  prove  worthy  of  that  trust. 

I  urge  the  minister  not  to  proceed)  in  this 
particular  way,  but  to  treat  these  workers 
with  respect,  to  withdraw  this  second-class 
status  and  to  withdraw  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  to  suggest  that  this 
government  or  anyone  in  this  Legislature 
doesn't  have  respect  and  admiration  for  hos- 
pital workers  is  ill-founded  and  inappropriate. 
I  come  from  that  world.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  all  the  people  in  that  world  and 
these  amendments  are  designed  solely  for  the 
reason  that  was  said  at  the  outset:  public 
safety  and  public  certainty. 
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Now,  will  the  member  please  accept  that 
and!  not  try  to  suggest  that  people  on  any 
sides  of  this  House  don't  have  the  same 
respect,  admiration  and  concern  for  hospital 
workers?  I  resent  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  a  procedural  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  Chairman,  if  I  may  at  this 
point.  Needless  to  say,  we're  not  at  all  happy 
with  subsection  2  being  in  this  at  all  and 
will  no  doubt  vote  against  its  being  in  the 
bill.  However,  however  costly  it  might  be 
and  however  many  days  they  may  have  off 
work  and  be  subject  to  discipline  because 
they  exercise  the  right  to  refuse,  it  might  be 
just  marginally  better  for  those  groups  of 
correctional  service  workers  who  are  exclud- 
ed. I  can't  see  any  difference  between  them 
and  hospital  workers  in  terms  of  taking  a  re- 
fusal that  might  put  a  person  or  the  public 
in  imminent  jeopardy. 

I  will  vote  against  the  clause,  but  if  the 
clause  stays  in  the  bill  I  would  like  to  move 
an  amendment  that  would  move  the  correc- 
tional institution  persons  into  section  23(2) 
of  the  act.  I  would  ask  the  Chairman's  advice 
as  to  how  one  would  proceed  in  doing  that. 
Does  one  vote  against  the  section  and  then 
introduce  the  amendment,  if  that  vote  is  un- 
successful, or  should  one  place  the  amend- 
ment putting  correctional  institutions  into  this 
amendment  first  before  we  may  inevitably 
end  up  voting  against  the  whole  section? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  23(2)  is  the  amend- 
ment before  the  committee.  If  you  want  to 
amend  part  of  that,  I  suggest  this  would  be 
the  proper  place  to  place  that  subamendment. 

Mr.  Bounsall  moves  section  23(2)  be 
amended  by  renumbering  paragraph  5  as 
paragraph  6  and  adding  a  new  paragraph 
5  as  follows:  "A  correctional  institution  or 
facility,  training  school  or  centre,  detention  or 
observation  home  or  other  similar  institution, 
facility,  school  or  home." 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Unless  I  missed  something, 
did  we  not  carry  subsection  1? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  stacked  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Unfortunately,  the  debate 
on  subsection  1  in  terms  of  the  correctional 
institution  clause,  which  is  clause  (c)  focused 
mainly  on  the  way  in  which  police  and  fire- 
men should  be  included  or  excluded  under 
this  act,  rather  than  dealing  with  the  correc- 
tional institutions.  If  there  is  a  similarity 
between  correctional  institution  workers  and 
comparing  those  with  police  or  firemen  or 
with  hospital  workers  or  workers  in  homes  for 
the  emotionally  disturbed,  I  would  think  that 
those    workers     in     correctional    institutions 


would  be  very  much  more  like  hospital 
workers. 

Whether  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  and  a 
consideration  of  whether  another  person  or 
the  public  is  endangered  by  so  doing  would 
put  them  very  much  more  like  hospital 
workers  than  like  the  police  or  fire  situation. 
This  amendment  at  this  point  would  high- 
light that  strong  feeling  that  they  are  much 
more  like  these  hospital  workers.  That's  why 
I  separated  it  out  and  included  it  in  this 
section. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  to  perhaps  con- 
vince me  that  a  correctional  institution  worker 
is  much  more  like  a  policeman  and  a  fire- 
man than  he  or  she  is  like  a  psychiatric 
nurse  in  a  psychiatric  hospital.  I  would  think 
they're  much  more  like  the  psychiatric  nurse 
situation  than  they  are  like  the  policeman 
and  fireman.  If  so,  they  should  be  in  sub- 
section 2,  and  not  in  subsection  1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  that  obviously  he  and  I  don't  agree 
on  this  or  I  wouldn't  have  had  them  in  sub- 
section 1.  I  feel  that  correctional  officers  are 
much  closer  in  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  police  officers  than  they  are  to  hospital 
workers.  Therefore.  I  have  no  hesitation  at 
all  in  opposing  your  amendment  and  recom- 
mending that  they  remain  under  subsection  1. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  spoken  to  some  people 
from  the  public  service  employees  union 
who  are  very  concerned  about  this.  In  fact, 
I  have  a  letter  they  have  written  to  the 
minister  on  this  subject.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  police  and  firefighters  asked  for  a  pro- 
vision, not  of  total  exclusion  from  the  right 
to  refuse,  but  simply  that  the  right  to  refuse 
be  limited  when  they  were  at  the  scene  of  a 
fire  or  of  a  crime. 

The  proposal  of  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich,  it  seems  to  me,  meets  the  needs 
of  the  correctional  officers  who  otherwise 
don't  have  any  means  of  insurance,  of  enforc- 
ing safe  working  conditions  and  procedures 
in  the  jails  across  the  province.  This  year  in 
fact,  one  of  the  members  of  OPSEU  lost  his 
life  because  he  was  forced  to  work  with  in- 
sufficient backup  to  perform  his  job  safely. 

As  the  OPSEU  points  out,  "Without  the 
right  to  refuse  we  have  no  means  for  dealing 
with  this  kind  of  problem.  For  example,  we 
cannot  negotiate  an  item  such  as  adequate 
staffing  because  of  prohibitions  in  the  Crown 
Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  rely  on  the  powers 
of  a  safety  inspector  because  he  has  no 
regulations  or  standards  to  enforce  in  this 
area. 
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"While  joint  committees  are  useful  to  dis- 
cuss these  problems  there  is  nothing  to  ob- 
ligate management  to  rectify  a  serious  hazard. 
The  lack  of  any  suitable  means  for  resolving 
such  burning  problems  leads  to  acute  frus- 
tration among  our  members  and  eventual 
confrontations." 

The  minister  himself  is  aware  that  because 
of  the  very  difficult  conditions  for  jail  officers, 
it  was  just  a  year  or  so  ago  that  the  govern- 
ment had  to  breach  its  guidelines  and  come 
up  with  a  very  large  increase  in  pay  in 
order  to  help  attract  people  to  work  at  that 
particular  occupation.  The  turnover  there 
is  enormous.  One  of  the  reasons  the  turnover 
is  enormous  is  because  of  the  kind  of  medieval 
working  conditions  which  the  government 
has  sought  to  impose.  That's  not  this  minis- 
ter's responsibility,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  request  for  a  qualified  right  to  refuse 
where  life,  health  and  safety  is  not  at  stake 
is  surely  a  reasonable  kind  of  compromise. 
It  is  surely  better  to  give  correctional  officers 
some  rights  to  enforce  the  need  for  safe 
working  procedures  than  to  give  none  at  all. 

I  want  to  say  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  understood  from  the  contacts  that  took 
place  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  prepared 
to  support  this  particular  amendment.  I 
want  to  just  say  that  I  regret  the  fact  that 
having  heard  that  the  minister  would  not  go 
along,  they  decided  they  would  not  go  along 
either.  I  think  this  is  an  important  amend- 
ment and  it  is  one  which  should  go  through 
in  this  House  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  the  member  is 
being  unfair  when  he  suggests  there  is  not 
going  to  be  a  significant  amount  of  protec- 
tion—and, indeed,  a  greatly  increased  de- 
gree of  protection-offered  to  correctional 
services  workers  under  the  new  Bill  70.  I 
have  gone  over  that  in  great  detail  with 
regard  to  coverage,  mandatory  committees 
and  inspectors  beyond  the  control  of  the 
employer.  Contrary  to  what  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  says,  there  will  be  regula- 
tions passed  to  deal  with  the  work  setting. 
I  think  it  is  clear,  to  me  at  least,  that  this 
situation  as  we  propose  it  will  be  a  great 
improvement.  I  will  not  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  has  moved 
an  amendment  replacing  section  23(2).  It 
has  been  amended  by  Mr.  Bounsall. 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bounsall's  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Hon  Mr.  Elgie  has  moved 
an  amendment  replacing  section  23(2). 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[7:00] 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  23(3)  be  struck  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor:  "A  worker  may  refuse 
to  work  or  do  particular  work  where  has  has 
reason  to  believe  that, 

"(a)  any  equipment,  machine  device  or 
thing  he  is  to  use  or  operate  is  likely  to 
endanger  himself  or  another  worker,  or 

"(b)  the  physical  condition  of  the  work 
place  or  the  part  thereof  in  which  he  works 
or  is  to  work  is  likely  to  endanger  himself,  or 

"(c)  any  equipment  machine,  device  or 
thing  he  is  to  use  or  operate  or  the  physical 
condition  of  the  work  place  or  the  part  thereof 
in  which  he  works  or  is  to  work  in  contra- 
vention of  this  act  or  the  regulations  and 
such  contravention  is  likely  to  endanger  him- 
self or  another  worker." 

Mr.  O'Neil:  I  wonder  if  we  could  have 
the  minister  give  us  an  explanation  on  the 
last  part  of  that  or  some  clarification  of  the 
last  two  or  three  lines  and  "such  contraven- 
tion is  likely  to  endanger  himself  or  another 
worker." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  reason  I  felt  those 
additional  words  were  necessary  was  that  in 
the  unlikely  circumstance  there  was  a  tech- 
nical breach,  for  instance  supposing  a  regula- 
tion hadn't  been  presented  properly,  there 
would  be  a  contravention  of  the  act  and  that's 
hardly  a  case  that  warrants  refusal  to  do 
some  work. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions  or 
comments?  The  member  for  Hamilton-East. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Has  the  minister  given  us 
that  key  part  of  that,  because  I  don't  seem 
to  have  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Do  you  not  have  that? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  No,  I  don't,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  We  were  going  to  propose  a 
section  23(3)  and  I  think  what  the  minister 
has  done  is  take  our  amendment  and  added 
to  that  that  last  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  To  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East,  I  just  added  the  words  and  "such 
contravention  is  likely  to  endanger  himself  or 
another  worker,"  at  the  end.  I  apologize,  Mr. 
Chairman.    You   have   that   though,    do   you? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  have  now.  Any  fur- 
ther comments? 
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Mr.  Bounsall:  We  still  don't  seem  to  have 
any  clear  amendment  over  here.  Is  that  an 
entirely  new  clause  ( c )  ? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Clause  (c)  has  been  added 
and  it  reads,  "any  equipment,  machine,  device 
or  thing  he  is  to  use  or  operate  or  the  physical 
condition  of  the  work  place  or  the  part  there- 
of of  which  he  works  or  is  to  work  is  in  con- 
travention of  this  act  or  the  regulations  and 
such  contravention  is  likely  to  endanger  him- 
self  or   another  worker." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Having  now  seen  it,  it  looks 
like  all  three  parties  in  the  House  are  in 
agreement  that  this  section  23(3)  be  added. 
We've  all  got  the  amendments  in  the  exact 
area.  So  it's  certainly  acceptable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:   I  apologize  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  23(4)  be  struck  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor:  "Upon  refusing  to  work 
or  do  particular  work,  the  worker  shall 
promptly  report  the  circumstances  of  his  re- 
fusal to  his  employer  or  supervisor  who  shall 
forthwith  investigate  the  report  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  worker  and  that  there  is  such  in 
the  presence  of  one  of, 

"(a)  a  committee  member  who  represents 
workers,  if  any; 

"(b)  a  health  and  safety  representative,  if 
any,  or 

"(c)  a  worker  who  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  training  is  selected  by 
a  trade  union  that  represents  the  worker  or, 
if  there  is  no  trade  union,  is  selected  by  the 
workers  to  represent  them, 

"and  who  shall  be  made  available  and  who 
shall  attend  without  delay." 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one,  would 
say  that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  are  quite 
pleased  to  see  this  addition  that  the  minister 
has  made.  I  know  there  was  considerable 
concern  about  any  delay  that  might  be  caused 
by  the  safety  rep  being  away  or  not  being 
able  to  be  brought  in,  and  we're  quite  pleased 
to  see  this  being  added. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  luce  to  echo  that.  We  had  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  taken  care  of  that.  It's 
a  positive  move  and  appreciated. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  23(5)  of  the  bill  be  struck  and  the 
following   substituted  therefor: 

"Until  the  investigation  is  completed  the 
worker  shall  remain  in  a  safe  place  near  his 
work  station." 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  23  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection: 

"(6)  Where  following  the  investigation  or 
any  steps  taken  to  deal  with  the  circum- 
stances that  caused  the  worker  to  refuse  to 
work  or  do  particular  work  the  worker  has 
reasonable   grounds  to  believe   that 

"(a)  the  equipment,  machine,  device  or 
thing  that  was  the  cause  of  his  refusal  to 
work  or  do  particular  work  continues  to  be 
likely  to  endanger  himself  or  another  worker; 
or 

"(b)  the  physical  condition  of  the  work 
place  or  the  part  thereof  in  which  he  works 
continues  to  be  likely  to  endanger  himself,  or 

"(c)  any  equipment,  machine,  device  or 
thing  he  is  to  use  or  operate  or  the  physical 
condition  of  the  work  place  or  the  part  there- 
of in  which  he  works  or  is  to  work  is  in  con- 
travention of  this  act  or  the  regulations  and 
such  contravention  continues  to  be  likely  to 
endanger  another  worker, 

"the  worker  may  refuse  to  work  or  do  the 
particular  work  and  the  employer  or  the  work- 
er or  a  person  on  behalf  of  the  employer  or 
worker  shall  cause  an  inspector  to  be  notified 
thereof." 

Mr.  Bounsall  moves  that  section  23(6)  as 
amended  be  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"reasonable  grounds"  in  the  third  line  and 
substituting  therefor  "reason." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment is  the  one  very  important  amendment 
here  which  we  feel  very  strongly  about,  deal- 
ing with  the  initial  right  to  refuse. 

Subsection  3  says  a  worker  may  refuse  to 
do  particular  work  where  he  has  "reason  to 
believe"  and  so  on.  When  we  get  down  to 
this  subsection,  where  the  health  and  safety 
inspector  is  to  be  called  in,  the  wording  moves 
from  "reason  to  believe,"  as  used  in  subsec- 
tion 3,  to  "reasonable  grounds  to  believe." 

If  the  difference  doesn't  mean  anything, 
we  should  make  the  wording  consistent  and 
have  it  read  as  "reason  to  believe."  If  it 
means  anything  at  all,  then  it's  a  detrimental 
step  backwards,  because  you  move  from  the 
feeling  in  subsection  3  that  something  is  un- 
safe, which  may  still  persist  right  into  the 
inspection  by  the  health  and  safety  rep,  the 
health  and  safety  committee  person  or  the 
union  rep  under  subsection  4,  but  it  moves 
from  there  to  having  to  have  "reasonable 
grounds  to  believe,"  which  implies  there  must 
be  some  means  of  proof  at  that  point  before 
one  can  call  the  safety  inspector. 

The  feeling  that  it  is  unsafe  may  well  exist 
with  the  worker,  and  the  feeling  that  that 
worker  is  right  may,  upon  inspecting  it,  be 
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engendered  in  the  health  and  safety  rep,  the 
health  and  safety  committee  person  or  the 
union  rep,  and  that  should  be  adequate 
enough  reason  for  calling  in  the  safety  in- 
spector. But  we  have  moved  to  "reasonable 
grounds."  In  other  words,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  there  must  be  some  readily  point- 
able  reason  as  to  why  the  machine,  device  or 
place  is  unsafe,  rather  than  just  the  feeling, 
which  is  what  is  implied  in  simply  having 
reason  to  believe. 

"Reason  to  believe"  may  also  be  backed 
up  by  some  good,  solid  substantial  facts,  but 
there  can  be  instances  where  the  reason  to 
believe  is  based  more  than  anything  else 
upon  a  feeling,  which  gets  communicated  to 
the  workers'  health  and  safety  rep. 

This  section  requires  that  there  be  grounds. 
I  don't  think  it  is  very  helpful  to  have  the 
health  and  safety  rep  feeling  leery  about  a 
situation,  as  well  as  the  worker  feeling  leery 
about  it,  because  they  can't  point  to  a  piece 
of  the  act  or  to  the  regulations,  or  they  can't 
articulate  a  concrete  reason  for  the  grounds 
for  bringing  in  the  safety  inspector— some- 
thing really  concrete,  apart  from  a  feeling 
that  it  is  not  safe  the  way  it  is. 

We  shouldn't  have  that  word  "ground"  in 
there.  We  should  retain  the  same  wording  in 
subsection  6  as  we  have  in  subsection  3, 
"reason  to  believe,"  and  not  move  to  "reason- 
able grounds  to  believe." 

We  went  through  this  whole  argument  in 
committee  last  January,  as  I  recall,  and  we 
went  back  and  forth  convincing  each  other 
all  the  time  as  to  which  way  we  should  go 
on  this. 

We  should  have  "reason  to  believe,"  as  is 
in  subsection  3,  in  subsection  6,  and  not  have 
"grounds"  in  there.  It  could  be  argued  that 
you  have  to  have  some  definite  proof  at  that 
point  of  it  being  unsafe  before  you  can  call 
the  inspector  in,  and  it  is  the  inspector's  job 
to  come  in  and  show  that  it  is  safe  or  to  allay 
those  feelings.  It  can  be  achieved  by  revert- 
ing to  simply  "reason  to  believe,"  as  I  have 
phrased  my  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  member  quite  prop- 
erly referred  to  the  discussions  and  the  bat- 
ball  situation  that  went  on  in  committee  last 
January.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  as  surprised  as 
our  counsel  was  dismayed  that  the  bill  came 
out  of  the  committee  misprinted. 

It  was  clearly  understood  and  agreed  in 
committee  that  this  was  to  be  acknowledged 
as  a  two-stage  procedure.  The  first  stage  was 
to  be  what  the  member  has  called  the  "feel- 
ing" stage  but  which  in  the  act  has  been 
called  "reason  to  believe."  The  second  stage, 
after  the  investigation  had  been  completed, 


was  to  be  an  objective  test;  in  other  words, 
there  had  to  be  some  concrete  evidence  that 
the  worker,  having  gone  through  the  investi- 
gative process,  believed  that  there  remained 
an  unsafe  situation. 

I  would  suggest  as  well  that  it  was  an  error 
—and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  members  of 
my  staff  who  were  there— in  the  printing  of 
the  bill. 

I  think  the  member  will  well  recall  that  it 
was  the  general  wish  of  the  committee  that 
this  two-stage  procedure  be  accepted,  and  it 
certainly  seems  logical  to  me. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  am  still  quite  concerned 
that  "reason  to  believe"  is  changed  to  "rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe."  I  was  aware  that 
it  came  out  of  the  committee  misprinted. 
After  a  couple  of  weeks  I  was  aware  that  it 
came  out  in  a  way  that  was  not  the  way  we 
finally  resolved,  I  think  by  one  vote  in  com- 
mittee. I  haven't  listened  to  that  portion  of 
the  tape  since  to  see  how  close  that  vote  was, 
but  certainly  in  committee  we  batted  it  back 
and  forth  quite  some  time.  Initially,  just  two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  when  I  first  got  the 
reprinted  bill,  it  didn't  surprise  me.  In  fact, 
I  couldn't  recall  that  it  hadn't  been  resolved 
in  the  way  it  came  out  in  the  printed  form. 

[7:15] 

It  was  a  close  decision  all  the  way  around. 
Members  of  the  committee  were  not  at  all 
sure  as  to  which  way  to  go  in  this  argument. 

What  if  the  refusal  to  work  is  based  more 
on  a  feeling  than  it  is  on  tangible  facts  which 
can  prove  that  the  thing  is  unsafe?  If  your 
workers  are  still  feeling  very  unsafe  about  it; 
feeling  very  unsafe  about  that  worksite  or 
that  machine;  and  their  health  and  safety 
representative  isn't  sure  whether  it  is  or  not; 
then  surely  you  resolve  it  by  calling  in  the 
inspector?  Yet,  that  may  not  constitute  what 
one  would  call  "grounds." 

The  objective  test  is  to  bring  in  the 
health  and  safety  representative  or  the  union 
representative  to  examine  it.  But  what  about 
a  situation  where  that  union  rep  is  not  sure? 
The  worker  feels  that  it  is  very  unsafe  and 
is  worried  about  it.  Management  believes 
it  to  be  safe.  The  union  rep,  as  the  outside 
third  person— or  the  safety  representative— 
can't  make  up  his  mind  about  it.  There  may 
not  be  very  good  grounds  for  calling  in  the 
safety  inspector.  But  surely  four  heads  are 
better  than  three.  It  would  be  better  to  call 
in  that  safety  inspector,  even  though  you 
might  not  be  able  to  point  to  grounds,  good 
solid  grounds  as  to  why  that  situation  is  felt 
to  be  unsafe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  can  just  reiterate  our 
feeling  that  this  two-step  procedure,  with  the 
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first  being  on  a  subjective  or  feeling  basis, 
and  the  second  requiring  more  objective 
evidence,  is  a  realistic  approach  to  it. 

I  also  would  remind  the  member  that  un- 
der section  24(5)  on  an  inquiry  by  the  On- 
tario Labour  Relations  Board  into  such  a 
complaint,  the  onus  rests  on  the  employer  to 
prove  that  it  was  a  safe  condition.  The  burden 
still  rests  on  the  employer,  even  though  the 
second  step  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
objective  evidence.  I  hope  the  member  will 
agree  that  that  is  a  fair  situation. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I'm  close  to  being  convinced, 
but  not  quite. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  has  moved 
an  amendment.  Mr.  Bounsall  has  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Elgie's  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  23(6)  carried. 

On  section  23(7): 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves 
that  subsections  6  to  11  of  the  said  section 
23  of  the  original  bill  be  renumbered  as 
subsections  7  to  12;  and  that  the  internal 
references  to  subsections  2  and  6  be  amended 
to  be  references  to  subsections  4  and  7 
respectively. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Those  are  all  the  amend- 
ments I  have  to  section  23. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  We  have  section  13.  Would 
the  number  be  changed  on  that?  That's  the 
frivolous— 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  completed  my 
amendments  to  section  23. 

Sections  23(7)  to  23 ( 10),  inclusive,  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  moves  that 
section  23(11)  be  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "unless  the  worker  to  be  so  assigned 
has  been  advised  of  the  refusal  of  another 
worker  and  the  reason  therefor." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  about  which  we  in  this  party  feel 
very  strongly.  That  is,  asking  another  worker, 
when  a  right  to  refuse  has  been  exercised,  to 
come  in  and  perform  the  duties  that  have 
been  refused.  It  is  important  that  another 
worker  not  be  asked  to  do  that  job  because 


of  the  circumstances  pertaining  in  the  work 
place  for  those  few  public  sector  workers 
who  are  still  allowed  the  right  to  refuse  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them.  The  majority  has 
been  cut  out  by  the  amendments  to  sections 
one  and  two  of  this  act.  But  regarding  those 
few  groups  of  workers  to  whom  the  right  to 
refuse  still  pertains:  what  will  happen  is 
that  all  those  workers  on  contract  will  be 
asked  to  perform  duties  refused  by  one  of 
their  fellow  workers — many  of  them  in  the 
public  service.  So,  usually,  they  can  turn  to  a 
whole  host  of  people  in  any  one  of  their 
departments  who  are  on  contract,  and  say, 
"Do  it." 

All  right,  When  that  happens,  of  course, 
and  if  they  try  to  exercise  the  right  to  refuse 
they  know  not  only  that  the  contract  will  not 
be  renewed,  but  that  it  can,  in  fact,  be 
terminated  on  the  spot,  as  has  occurred  in 
instances  in  this  province.  Not  over  the  right 
to  refuse,  but  simply  at  the  whim  of  the 
particular  person  in  charge  of  that  area  of  the 
public  service.  I  know  of  one  instance  where 
for  no  particularly  good  reason  the  terms  of 
a  contract  were  not  even  lived  up  to. 

Or  with  the  probationary  period  of  one  year 
in  the  public  service,  any  probationary  person 
can  be  asked  to  do  the  work  which  has  been 
refused.  That  worker  would  feel  quite  in- 
timidated by  that  request  and  obliged  to  do 
the  work.  Because  the  worker  would  be  afraid 
of  not  surviving  through  the  probationary 
period.  The  probationary  period  argument,  of 
course,  applies  to  anybody  in  any  industrial  or 
mining  establishment  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

It's  for  that  reason  that  we  want  subsection 
11  to  read  very  clearly  that  pending  the 
investigation  and  decision  of  the  inspector, 
no  worker  shall  be  assigned  to  use  or  operate 
the  equipment,  machine,  device  or  thing  that 
has  generated  a  work  refusal.  There  have 
been  too  many  past  instances  in  this  province, 
under  previous  legislation,  where  workers 
have  refused  to  work  under  unsafe  con- 
ditions and  then  the  replacement  worker  has 
been  killed  or  injured  very  severely. 

I  refer  to  a  very  well  known  1968  case, 
Kerry  Size  the  one  back  in  1968  who  re- 
fused to  work  in  a  mine  chute  because  of 
the  existing  water  conditions.  He  was  told 
to  continue  working  or  go  home.  He  picked 
up  his  lunch  pail  and  went  home  and  the 
worker  who  replaced  him,  Mr.  Polowich,  was 
dead  in  20  minutes.  Twenty  minutes  later, 
there  was  a  cave-in. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  following  up  that 
case,  that  the  shift  boss  who  gave  the  order 
wasn't  even  found  negligent.  However,  that's 
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the  kind  of  thing  that  can  happen.  An  in- 
experienced worker  can  be  ordered  to  replace 
the  worker  who  exercised  the  right  to  refuse, 
under  this  section.  If  that  replacement  worker 
happens  to  be  on  contract  or  a  probationary 
basis,  he  is  going  to  feel  very  strongly  that  he 
must  do  it,  or  that's  the  end  of  his  job,  period. 

That's  what's  going  to  happen  in  this  prov- 
ince. There  should  be  absolutely  no  right  to 
ask  another  worker,  of  any  kind,  to  do  a  job 
which  has  been  refused  and  while  the  safety 
inspector  is  on  his  way,  and  pending  the 
decision  of  that  safety  inspector.  We  were 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  when  we  were 
at  the  committee  stage  of  this  bill  last 
January,  that  in  most  centres  in  Ontario,  the 
health  and  safety  inspectors  from  any  of  the 
divisions  would  likely  be  on  site  within  a 
couple  of  hours,  certainly  within  the  day.  The 
longest  length  of  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  health  and  safety  inspector  to 
arrive  at  a  work  place,  to  investigate  a  right 
to  refuse,  would  be  into  the  next  day  and 
those  situations  would  be  in  the  case  of  the 
mining  inspectors  in  northern  Ontario  who 
would  have  some  distance  to  travel. 

In  southern  Ontario,  the  situation  would 
invariably  be  that  day  and  usually  within  two 
hours.  In  the  mines  in  the  north,  at  most  it 
would  be  into  the  next  day  before  an  in- 
spector could  get  there.  That's  not  too  long 
to  wait  with  no  one  performing  that  job  if  it 
means  that  the  person  performing  that  job 
is  going  to  end  up  dead  or  injured  because  of 
his  feeling  that  he  couldn't  refuse  to  take 
the  job  because  of  his  particular  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  other  examples  of  it  as  well.  A 
miner  at  Inco  in  1973,  with  21  years  of 
service  was  asked  to  remove  a  large  par- 
ticular chunk  of  material  in  a  particular  ore 
pass.  He  refused.  A  worker  of  31  days'  serv- 
ice with  a  probationary  period  of  45  days 
was  asked  to  do  the  job.  He  felt,  no  doubt, 
having  worked  only  31  days  of  his  45-day 
probationary  period  he  had  to  do  it.  He 
was  buried  by  the  muck  and  one  and  a  half 
days  later  he  was  dead.  The  funeral  took 
place  six  days  later,  over  the  very  spot  that 
the  refusal  was  exercised  by  the  miner  of  21 
years'  service  who  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  refused  to  remove  that  par- 
ticular large  chunk  of  material  in  the  ore  pass. 
He  knew  that  the  removal  of  one  that  size 
would  result  in  serious  and  hazardous  safety 
problems. 

I  recall  back  in  1972  or  1973  in  the  coke 
ovens  in  Stelco  in  Hamilton,  a  worker  refused 
to  work  in  a  given  location.  I  forget  the  per- 
son's name  now,  I  didn't  look  it  up  but  it's 
clearly  outlined  in  the  estimates  of  the  Min- 


istry of  Labour  two  years  running.  He  re- 
fused to  work  at  a  given  location  because  of 
what  he  felt  was  an  unsafe  grating  situation. 
He  exercised  a  right  to  refuse  and  was  disci- 
plined subsequently  and  the  case  ran  on  for 
ever  in  terms  of  the  resolution;  it  ran  on  for 
months.  But  the  worker  who  replaced  him 
lost  four  fingers  of  one  hand  in  the  exact  way 
that  worker  from  Stelco  said  the  site  was 
unsafe. 

There  should  not  be  any  right  for  another 
worker  to  be  asked  to  fill  in,  in  a  job  which 
has  been  deemed  to  be  unsafe  by  the  worker 
in  co-operation  with  his  health  and  safety 
committee  rep  or  his  union  rep  while  they 
are  waiting  for  an  inspector  to  come  in  and 
issue  the  work  order  or  indicate  that  the 
situation  is  safe.  The  person  who  invariably 
will  be  asked  is  the  contract  worker  in  the 
public  service  and  the  probationary  worker  in 
both  public  and  private  employ.  None  of 
them  is  going  to  feel  he's  in  a  position  to  turn 
it  down.  We  should  state  quite  clearly,  as  this 
amendment  would  do,  that  no  worker  can  be 
assigned  to  work  on  that  machine,  device  or 
to  work  in  the  workroom.  My  amendment 
achieves  that  and  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  support  for  that  position  from  other 
members  in  this  House,  apart  from  those  in 
our  own  party. 
[7:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  had  heard  one  of  the 
tragic  stories  the  member  reported  from  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  would  also  remind  him 
that  subsection  11  as  we  have  proposed  it 
was  not  in  effect  at  that  time  either.  I  would 
also  point  out  to  him— and  I  hope  he  accepts 
this  remark  of  mine— that  under  the  proposed 
subsection  11  the  worker  has  to  be  advised 
of  the  refusal  of  another  worker  and  has  to 
be  given  the  reason  therefor. 

That,  taken  in  conjunction  with  24(1  )(d), 
which  requires  that  no  employer  shall  in- 
timidate or  coerce  a  worker,  in  my  view  puts 
the  second  worker  almost  in  a  better  position 
vis-a-vis  the  situation  than  the  first  worker 
was  in.  I  hope  the  member  will  see  that 
there  is  some  logic  in  that,  because  I  think 
it's  a  fair  statement;  he  certainly  is  in  no 
worse  a  position  and  he  may  even  be  in  a 
better  position.  That  worker  having  'been  told 
that  another  worker  has  refused  to  work  and 
having  been  given  the  reason  for  that  refusal, 
I  have  every  faith  the  tragic  situations  you 
referred  to  would  not  have  occurred  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  B  ou  n  sail:  The  only  problem  with  this 
is  that  if  that  worker  that's  asked  is  a  proba- 
tionary worker,  even  if— and  I'm  quite  aware 
of  what's  in  the  act— he's  been  advised  of  the 
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refusal  by  another  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
but  none  the  less  is  asked  to  go  in  and  do  it, 
if  'he  is  a  probationary  worker  he  either 
does  it  or  he  knows  he's  gone  tomorrow  or 
won't  make  his  probationary  period.  When  the 
end  of  the  probationary  period  comes  up— 
they  may  not  phrase  it  in  terms  of  his  refusal 
to  do  the  job  under  subsection  11  if  that's 
what  he's  done;  they  can  find  other  reasons- 
he  just  won't  be  there  beyond  his  probation- 
ary period.  That's  the  kind  of  intimidation 
that  will  take  place.  This  is  the  person  we're 
trying  to  protect. 

I  know  full  well  that  in  those  work  places 
that  have  health  and  safety  reps  and  union 
reps  the  word  will  go  out  in  a  very  organ- 
ized way  that  none,  but  none,  of  those  who 
are  beyond  their  probationary  period  and  full 
members  of  a  union  are  to  do  the  work  where 
there's  been  a  right  to  refuse.  It's  going  to 
be  particularly  strong  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Not  that  they've  had  many  rights  to 
refuse  exercised  in  the  construction  industry, 
but  where  that  right  is  there  the  unions  will 
ensure  that  an  awareness  campaign  takes 
place  so  that  their  workers  never  take  the 
work  of  someone  who  lias  exercised  a  right 
to  refuse. 

But  there's  no  protection  for  the  proba- 
tionary person  and  that  probationary  person 
knows.  Sure  he  can  be  informed  that  there's 
been  a  right  to  refuse.  Sure  he'll  be  given 
the  reasons  therefor.  But  management  is  ask- 
ing him  to  do  it  because  they  still  think  it's 
safe  and  by  that  very  asking  they're  refuting 
the  reasons  for  refusal  given  by  his  fellow 
worker.  He  knows  he's  going  to  have  to  take 
it  or  look  for  another  job,  because  he  won't 
make  it  past  the  end  of  his  probationary 
period.  That's  one  heck  of  a  position  in  which 
to  put  probationary  and  contract  workers  in 
this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  only  one  comment 
and  that  is  that  although  I  may  appreciate 
some  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich  I  would  have  had 
the  same  concerns  in  the  first  situation  where 
that  person  could  have  been  a  probationer. 
Surely  if  the  first  worker  who  refused  to  work 
had  been  a  probationer,  why  shouldn't  the 
same  concerns  be  expressed  as  you're  express- 
ing about  the  second? 

I  think  we  all  have  the  same  concerns 
about  workers,  but  my  point  to  you  is  that  I 
think  the  second  worker  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  or  better,  than  the  first.  With  regard 
to  your  argument  that  the  second  man  might 
be  a  probationer  and  be  coerced  into  it  for 
fear  of  losing  his  job,  well,  so  could  the  first 
man. 


For  those  reasons  I  would  suggest  that 
section  11  as  we  propose  it  probably  puts  the 
second  worker  in  a  better  position,  because  at 
least  he  is  aware  of  someone  else's  refusal  and 
the  reason  therefor.  The  first  man  didn't  have 
that  chance.  If  that  first  man  was  a  proba- 
tionary person,  then  he  was  at  greater  hazard, 
in  my  submission,  than  this  second  person, 
should  he  be  a  probationer. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  don't  want  to  prolong  the 
debate  here  except  to  say  that  maybe  each 
year  when  we  come  to  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  part  of  the  estimates,  the  first 
question  we'll  ask  of  the  directors  of  each  of 
the  operational  divisions  is  how  many  of  the 
rights  to  refuse  exercised  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion were  exercised  by,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
probationary  worker.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
those  statistics  now,  and  if  there  are  any 
such  instances. 

But  sure,  what  the  minister  was  saying 
about  the  probationary  worker  being  asked, 
and  about  the  second  worker,  applies  equally 
to  his  right  to  refuse  in  the  first  place.  I  am 
willing  to  bet  right  now  that  of  those-^what 
is  it?— 160-something  rights  to  refuse  under 
Bill  139  that  were  exercised  to  the  extent  of 
bringing  in  the  safety  inspector  not  one  of 
them  involved  a  probationary  worker.  Each 
year  we  will  ask  how  many  of  those  first 
rights  to  refuse  were  exercised  by  a  proba- 
tionary worker  in  a  unionized  plant. 

In  a  non-unionized  area  where  no  one  is 
organized,  in  the  initial  instance  you  may  get 
the  odd  person  exercise  the  right  to  refuse, 
because  the  whole  situation  there  is  not  as 
cut  and  dried  as  it  is  in  a  unionized  shop. 
But  I  bet  there  has  not  been  a  right  to  refuse 
in  the  first  instance  exercised  under  Bill  139 
by  a  probationary  worker  because,  again, 
they  know  full  well  that  if  they  do  something 
like  that,  they  are  gone.  But  it  applies  equally 
to  them  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  Mr.  Bounsall's  amend- 
ment carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  No,  I  oppose  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  will 
please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Having  lost  that  one,  I  have 
a  further  amendment  to  section  23(11).  Has 
the  minister  got  that  one?  I  may  not  have 
sent  that  one  over,  and  the  Chairman  may 
not  have  it.  It  is  one  of  these  fall-back  posi- 
tions in  which  we  strengthen  the  section 
23(11). 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Boimsall  moves  that 
section  23(11)  be  amended  by  deleting  all  the 
words  after  "worker"  in  the  final  line  and 
substituting  therefor  "in  the  presence  of  the 
person  mentioned  in  clause  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  of 
subsection  4,  the  reason  therefor  and  be  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  refuse  under  this  section." 

Mr.  Boimsall:  If  the  ministry  insists  that 
workers,  even  probationary  ones  and  those 
under  contract,  can  be  asked  to  replace  a 
worker  who  has  exercised  his  right  to  refuse, 
we  should  make  the  situation  for  that  worker 
who  is  being  asked  just  as  powerful  as  possi- 
ble and  as  complete  as  possible. 

Under  the  present  subsection  11  he  has  to 
be  advised  of  the  right  of  refusal  and  the 
reasons  thereof.  To  those  two  things  we 
have  added  that  he  must  be  advised  of  the 
refusal  by  another  worker  and  that  that 
advice  take  place  in  the  presence  of  those 
persons  mentioned  in  (a),  (b),  (c)  of  subsection 
4,  which  means  the  committee  person,  the 
health  and  safety  rep  or  the  union  rep.  It 
must  take  place  in  their  presence.  They  must 
ensure  that  it  takes  place,  and  that  the 
reasons  are  given,  which  is  already  in  the 
bill,  and  that  he  be  advised  of  his  rights  to 
refuse  under  this  section,  lest  that  probation- 
ary worker,  which  in  most  cases  it  will  be, 
does  not  know  of  his  full  rights  under  this 
right  to  refuse  section. 

So  it  adds  the  two  things  over  and  above 
what's  in  there:  that  he  be  strongly  advised 
of  his  rights  under  the  section;  and  that  that 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  representative,  com- 
mitte  person,  or  union  representative— that  the 
asking  of  it  just  not  be  by  the  management 
of  the  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  review  what  I've  said  before.  I  honestly 
feel  that  section  11,  as  we  have  proposed  it, 
already  puts  the  second  worker  in  a  far  better 
position  than  the  first  worker  was.  He  knows 
that  there's  been  a  refusal.  He's  been  given 
the  reason  for  the  refusal  and  that  was  an 
advantage  that  the  first  worker,  who  might 
have  been  a  probationary  worker,  didn't  have. 
I  submit  that  this  amendment  is  quite  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions or  comments? 

All    those    in    favour    of    Mr.    Bounsall's 

amendment  to  section  23(11)  will  please  say 
«       » 
aye. 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 
Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  comment  on  section  23.  I  raised  a  question 


a  minute  ago  concerning  subsection  13  and 
the  minister  mentioned  that  he  didn't  oppose 
the  amendments. 

We,  in  the  Liberal  Party,  are  very  pleased 
to  see  that  section  23(13)  was  removed  from 
the  bill,  because  I  know  we've  had  represen- 
tations made  to  us  by  both  people  in  the 
labour  movement  and  also  in  business  that 
they  thought  the  use  of  the  word  "frivolous" 
was  redundant  and  we're  very  pleased  to  see 
that  that  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
member  that  there  is  no  section  23(13)  in 
the  bill.  Section  24? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
go  on,  I  assume  that  we  have  passed  sub- 
section 12  as  well? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  Shall  subsection  12 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Section  24  ( 12)  carried. 

Mr.  Boimsall:  Yes,  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  reason  I  haven't  seen  it  is  be- 
cause it  isn't  here.  The  frivolous  conduct 
subsection  is  still  in  the  amendments  I  have 
from  the  ministry.  You  have  not  proposed  it, 
is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  did  not  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Boimsall:  Fine.  Again,  that's  a  positive 
step  forward  by  the  ministry.  There  would 
have  been  all  kinds  of  problems  with  that  sec- 
tion if  it  had  been  introduced. 

I  have  an  additional  subsection  to  add  to 
section  23  of  the  bill,  a  new  subsection  13. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  13?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  get  a  copy  of  that  amendment? 
I  don't  have  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Is  that  the  same  amend- 
ment that  was  given  to  me  in  the  package 
yesterday? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  table  has  not  received 
one. 

Mr.  Bounsall  moves  that  a  new  section 
23(13)  be  added  as  follows: 

"(13)  A  worker  exercising  his  right  to  re- 
fuse under  section  23  shall  be  paid  by  his 
employer  at  his  regular  or  premium  rate  as  is 
proper  pending  the  decision  of  the  inspector 
under  subsection  9." 
[7:45] 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  still  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  there  is  no  clear  state- 
ment here  that  the  worker  who  has  exercised 
a  right  to  refuse  will  in  fact  receive  normal 
remuneration  pending  the  decision  of  the  in- 
spector. Under  subsection  10  of  the  bill, 
pending  the  investigation  and  decision  of  the 
inspector,  the  worker  remains  at  a  safe  place 
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and  may  be  assigned  reasonable  alternate 
work. 

If  there  is  no  reasonable  alternate  work  or 
it's  not  practical  to  assign  such  work  to  that 
worker,  other  directions  can  be  given  to  the 
worker.  Those  other  directions  may  well  be, 
"Go  home.  There  is  no  other  practical  work 
we  can  assign  you  pending  the  arrival  and 
then  the  decision  of  the  inspector,  therefore 
go  home."  There  is  nothing  clearly  in  this 
section  that  indicates,  unambiguously,  that 
he  will  receive  his  pay  whether  he  is  at  an- 
other work  place  at  that  company  or  sent 
home  pending  the  arrival  and  the  decision  of 
that  inspector.  That  makes  me  very  nervous. 
This  must  be  made  clear  if  this  bill  is  to  have 
any  force  and  effect  at  all  in  badly  unsafe 
situations  where  a  worker  feels  strongly  he 
should  have  the  right  to  refuse.  If  it  becomes 
fairly  clear  or  well  known  from  other  prece- 
dents that  his  refusal  will  result  in  no  pay  at 
all  until  the  inspector  has  come  in  and  made 
his  decision,  he  is  going  to  think  two  or  three 
times,  say  at  this  time  of  year  with  Christmas 
approaching,  of  exercising  what  should  be  a 
right  to  refuse  to  work  in  those  unsafe  and 
unhealthy  conditions  as  he  sees  them. 

The  bill  indicates  that  he  can  be  assigned 
other 'work,  but  we  must  very  clearly  put  in 
the  bill,  that  if  he  is  told  to  go  home,  he  is 
paid  until  the  decision  is  rendered  by  the 
inspector.  That's  all  this  amendment  does.  It 
makes  it  very  clear  that  payment  to  the 
worker  who  exercised  the  right  will  be  made 
until  there  is  a  final  decision  from  the  in- 
spector. Anything  less  and  we're  severely 
limiting  the  ability  of  the  worker  to  take 
action  by  way  of  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  in 
an  unsafe  or  an  unhealthy  situation.  They 
just  won't  do  it.  If  they  have  a  large  family 
or  other  obligations,  the  financial  squeeze  is 
going  to  be  a  consideration  and  it  may  be 
too  much  to  allow  them  to  legitimately  take 
the  safety  precautions  they  should  be  taking, 
for  themselves  and  perhaps  other  workers. 

This  amendment  guaranteeing  that  payment 
will  be  received  will,  without  question,  make 
it  very  clear  there  is  no  monetary  loss  in  try- 
ing to  achieve  one's  health  and  safety  rights 
under  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  The  situation  as  it  is  now  is  very 
clear  and  very  satisfactory.  That  is,  if  a 
worker  who  exercises  his  right  to  refuse  to 
work  is  found  to  be  correct,  then  he  is  paid. 
If  he  is  found  to  be  wrong,  then  he  is  not 
paid  for  that  period  of  time.  That's  part  of 
the  whole  process  that  has  to  be  accepted  in 
this  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  committee  ready  for 
the  question? 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  section  23,  will  please  say 
aye. 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

On  section  24 : 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  24  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection: 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  subsection  2,  a  per- 
son who  is  subject  to  a  rule  or  code  of 
discipline  under  the  Police  Act,  shall  have 
his  complaint  in  relation  to  an  alleged  con- 
travention of  subsection  1  dealt  with  under 
that  act." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  A  person  subject  to  a  rule 
or  code  under  the  Police  Act  is  subject  to  a 
code  of  discipline  which  is  quite  explicit  and 
quite  detailed  in  all  its  areas.  The  Police 
Act  provides  procedures  for  settling  disputes 
respecting  neglect  of  duty  as  a  disciplinary 
offence.  The  matter  is  heard  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  a  person  appointed  by  the  chief 
of  police.  From  this  decision,  there  is  a  review 
by  the  chief  of  police  who  can  reverse  or 
confirm  or  mitigate  any  disciplinary  action. 
There  is  then  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  board 
of  police  commissioners,  or  if  there  is  no 
such  board  a  county  court  judge  or  provincial 
court  judge.  There  is  also  the  final  right  to 
have  the  matter  reviewed  before  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  a  judicial  review. 

I  therefore  submit  that  the  procedure  avail- 
able within  the  Police  Act  is  a  most  appro- 
priate area  to  deal  with  discipline. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  24,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  25  to  36,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  37: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
subsection  2  of  section  37  of  the  bill  be  struck 
out  and  that  the  following  be  substituted 
therefor:  "(2)  On  a  prosecution  for  failure  to 
comply  with 

"(a)  subsection  1  of  section  13, 

"(b)  clause  (b),  (c)  or  (d)  of  subsection  1  of 
section  14,  or 

"(c)  subsection  1  of  section  16, 

"it  shall  be  a  defence  for  the  accused  to 
prove  that  every  precaution  reasonable  in  the 
circumstances  was  taken." 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  reviewed  the  question  of 
strict  liability  in  great  detail  earlier  on  and  I 
trust  the  members  recall  that. 
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Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  you 
have  it  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  is  to  be  amended  37(2). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  moves  that 
section  37(2)  as  proposed  in  the  amendment 
be  deleted  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor:  "On  a  prosecution  for  failure  to 
comply  with  this  act  or  the  regulations,  the 
burden  of  proof  that  any  employer,  em- 
ployer's organization,  constructor  or  super- 
visor did  not  act  contrary  to  this  act  or 
regulation  lies  upon  the  employer,  employer's 
organization,  constructor  or  supervisor." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  need  not  go  on  with 
this  at  very  great  length  except  to  say  that 
this  wording  pertains  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  with  respect  to  liability.  That  section 
has  served  very  well  in  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  and  should  be  carried  over  directly  into 
this  act. 

1  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  phrase  in 
the  bill  that  it  will  be  a  defence  that  every 
precaution  reasonable  in  the  circumstances 
was  taken.  That  can  mean  almost  anything 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  defence  which 
will  be  put  up.  Every  employer  being  pros- 
ecuted for  an  offence  under  this  act  will 
claim  that  every  precaution  reasonable  was 
taken.  That  is  just  not  acceptable.  The  same 
burden  of  proof,  and  the  same  wording  in 
fact  that  is  in  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  is 
what  I  propose  in  this  amendment  and  it  does 
put  further  strict  liability  where  it  belongs. 

I  might  say  that  this  follows  the  general 
practice  in  other  health  and  safety  acts.  The 
British  act  does  it  this  way  under  the  codes 
of  practice:  "Regulations  will  be  supple- 
mented by  approved  codes  of  practice  which 
will  have  a  special  legal  status.  They  will  not 
be  statutory  requirements  but  they  may  be 
used  in  criminal  proceedings  as  evidence  that 
statutory  requirements  have  not  been  con- 
travened." 

In  essence,  this  is  saying  the  same  thing  in 
other  words  in  imposing  a  strict  liability,  as 
has  been  attempted  by  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  clarify  one  matter.  What 
the  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  is  refer- 
ring to  with  regard  to  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Act  really  has  no  relevance  to 
this  section,  because  this  would  be  a  charge 
in  the  criminal  court.  Such  a  proposition  as 
the  one  he  proposes  would  be  highly  unusual 
in  the  criminal  court. 

I  must  sincerely  stress  the  situation  with 
regard  to  strict  liability,  as  I  did  earlier  on. 


Let  me  just  record  this  once  again:  Absolute 
or  strict  liability  requires  that  the  person  be 
convicted  by  proving  merely  that  the  ac- 
cused committed  the  act  prohibited.  There 
is  no  need  to  have  a  mental  element  involved, 
and  it  is  no  defence  that  the  accused  was 
entirely  without  fault.  He  may  be  morally 
innocent,  yet  he  is  convicted  and  punished 
as  if  he  had  done  a  wrongful  act. 

Surely  if  a  person  is  taking  all  reasonable 
precautions,  why  should  he  take  every  pre- 
caution, knowing  that  no  matter  how  much 
care  he  takes  he  still  cannot  defend  himself? 
I  ask  members  to  reject  the  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich's  amendment  and  support 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bounsall's  amendment  to  the  amendment  will 
please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Amendment  to  the  amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  37  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  subsection: 

"(3)  In  a  prosecution  of  an  offence  under 
any  provision  of  this  act,  any  act  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  any  manager,  agent,  represen- 
tative, officer,  director,  or  supervisor  of  the 
accused,  whether  a  corporation  or  not,  shall 
be  the  act  or  neglect  of  the  accused." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  38  agreed  to. 

On  section  39: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
section  39  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  provincial 
court  judge  of  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
and  by  striking  out  "(criminal  division)"  in 
the  fourth  line. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  39,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  40  agreed  to. 

On  section  41: 
[8:00] 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
paragraph's  1  to  39  of  subsection  2  of  section 
41  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

"1.  defining  any  word  or  expression  used 
in  this  act  or  the  regulations  that  is  not  de- 
fined in  this  act; 

"2.  designating  or  defining  any  industry, 
work  place,  employer  or  class  of  work  places 
or  employers  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  a 
part  of  this  act,  or  the  regulations  or  any 
provision  thereof; 
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"3.  exempting  any  work  place,  industry, 
activity,  business,  work,  trade,  occupation, 
profession,  constructor,  employer  or  any  class 
thereof  from  the  application  of  a  regulation 
or  any  provision  thereof; 

"4.  limiting  or  restricting  the  application 
of  a  regulation  or  any  provision  thereof  to 
any  work  place,  industry,  activity,  business, 
work,  trade,  occupation,  profession,  construc- 
tor, employer  or  any  class  thereof; 

"5.  respecting  any  matter  or  thing  that  is 
required  or  permitted  to  be  regulated  or  pre- 
scribed under  this  act; 

"6.  respecting  any  matter  or  tlhing  where 
a  provision  of  this  act  requires  that  the  matter 
or  thing  be  done,  used  or  carried  out  or  pro- 
vided as  prescribed; 

"7.  respecting  any  matter  or  thing  where 
it  is  a  condition  precedent  that  a  regulation 
be  made  prescribing  the  matter  or  thing  be- 
fore this  act  or  a  provision  of  this  act  has 
any  effect; 

"8.  providing  for  and  prescribing  fees  and 
the  payment  or  refund  of  fees; 

"9.  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  installation 
or  use  of  any  machine,  device  or  thing  or  any 
class  thereof; 

"10.  requiring  that  any  equipment,  ma- 
chine, dlevice,  article  or  thing  used  bear  the 
seal  of  approval  of  an  organization  designated 
by  the  regulations  to  test  and  approve  the 
equipment,  machine,  device,  article  or  thing 
and  designating  organizations  for  such  pur- 
poses; 

"11.  respecting  the  reporting  by  physicians 
and  others  of  workers  affected  by  any  bioligi- 
cal,  chemical  or  physical  agents  or  combina- 
tion thereof; 

"12.  regulating  or  prohibiting  atmospheric 
conditions  to  which  any  worker  may  be  ex- 
posed in  a  work  place; 

"13.  prescribing  methods,  standards  or  pro- 
cedures for  determining  the  amount,  concen- 
tration or  level  of  any  atmospheric  condition 
or  any  biological,  chemical  or  physical  agent 
or  combination  thereof  in  a  work  place; 

"14.  prescribing  any  biological,  chemical  or 
physical  agent  or  combination  thereof  as  a 
designated  substance; 

"15.  prohibiting,  regulating,  restricting, 
limiting  or  controlling  the  handling  of,  ex- 
posure to  or  the  use  and  disposal  of  any 
designated  substance; 

"16.  adopting  by  reference,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  such  changes  as  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  considers  necessary  any 
code  or  standard  and  requiring  compliance 
with  any  code  or  standard  that  is  so  adopted. 

"17.  adopting  by  reference  any  criteria  or 
guide  in  relation  to  the  exposure  of  a  worker 


to  any  biological,  chemical  or  physical  agent 
or  combination  thereof; 

"18.  enabling  the  director  by  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  designate  that  any  part  of  a  project 
shall  be  an  individual  project  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  and  the  regulations  and 
prescribing  to  whom  notice  shall  be  given; 

"19.  permitting  the  minister  to  approve 
laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
and  performing  sampling,  analyses,  tests  and 
examinations  and  requiring  the  sampling, 
analyses,  examinations  and  tests  be  carried  out 
and  performed  by  a  laboratory  approved  by 
the  minister; 

"20.  requiring  and  providing  for  the  regis- 
tration of  employers   of  workers; 

"21.  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
equipment,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
mine  rescue  stations  as  the  minister  may 
direct,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
cost  thereof  and  the  recovery  of  such  costs 
from  the  mining  industry; 

"22.  prescribing  forms  and  notices  and 
providing  for  their  use;  and 

"23.  prescribing  building  standards  for  in- 
dustrial establishments." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  41,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  42: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
paragraph  5  of  section  42  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"5.  Part  IX  of  the  Mining  Act,  being  chap- 
ter 274  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1970,  except  sections  176,  611  and  616." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  42,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  43  and  44  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the  dining 
room  will  be  open  until  8:30. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  progress. 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  for  adoption  of  the  December  11  re- 
port of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee  (re  standing  orders  of  the  House). 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going 
to  use  a  form  of  debate  this  evening  which 
is  perhaps  a  little  different,  but  which,  we 
understand,  is  in  order.  We  have  tabled  a 
report  to  the  House  and  adjourned  the  debate 
on  that.  We  are  resuming  that  now.  We 
have  also  attempted  to  have  printed  on  the 
order   paper,    any   amendments   which  might 
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be  considered  this  evening.  I  have  two  small 
amendments  which  I  will  move  after  I  make 
my  remarks,  if  that  is  considered  desirable.  I 
believe  we  may  have  one  other  amendment 
which  may  be  proposed  this  evening. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  work  that  has 
been  put  into  this  review  of  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House.  It  has  been  done  by  a 
great  many  people.  It  was  begun  some  time 
ago.  It  has  been  reviewed  by  a  commission 
of  people  outside  of  the  House  and  has  had 
some  discussion  by  the  Morrow  committee. 
A  committee  report  tabled  in  the  House  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  members  of 
this  House  for  better  than  a  year  now  and  has 
more  directly  been  examined  by  the  proce- 
dural affairs  committee.  I  want  to  recognize 
the  work  that  was  done  in  providing  a  re- 
vised draft  form  of  the  standing  orders  for 
the  committee  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
There  was  a  monumental  job  done  during  the 
course  of  the  summer  by  the  Clerk  in  pre- 
paring these  new  standing  orders. 

We  are  reasonably  pleased  as  a  committee 
that  we  have  looked  at  alternatives.  We  have 
looked  at  suggestions  from  various  members 
on  new  forms  of  procedures  and  new  stand- 
ing orders.  We  took  those  matters  under  con- 
sideration. We  tried  to  provide  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  broadest  possible  op- 
portunity to  inform  the  committee  of  diffi- 
culties that  they  were  having  with  the  stand- 
ing orders  and  of  areas  where  they  felt  there 
was  a  need  to  revise  those,  including  sug- 
gestions, in  the  form  of  amendments,  even, 
that  thev  wanted  to  have  the  committee  con- 
sider. As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I'm 
certainly  satisfied  we  at  last  heard  all  of  those 
arguments  and  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  members  of  this  House  to  debate  it. 

I  would  say  that  the  new  standing  orders 
that  we  are  proposing  in  this  resolution  this 
evening  are  not  intended  to  be  the  ultimate 
goal.  I  don't  believe  that  any  Parliament  will 
ever  operate  with  the  perfect  set  of  standing 
orders,  nor  would  I  propose  that  that  is  even 
desirable.  I  would  think  that  the  conditions 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  day  would  change 
somewhat  and  the  makeup  of  the  House 
would  change  somewhat.  In  this  House  we 
have  had  some  alteration  in  the  size  of  the 
Parliament,  so  that  there  will  be  different 
circumstances  continually  evolving  as  Parlia- 
ments attempt  to  go  about  the  job  that  a 
Parliament  has  to  do. 

There  are  some  definite  changes  in  this 
report — 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  One  of  the  first  things  mem- 
bers could  do  with  regard  to  standing  orders 


is  to  attempt  to  provide  that  in  any  Parlia- 
ment a  member  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  If 
members  want  to  engage  in  irrelevant  ex- 
changes there  is  the  hallway,  the  bar  and  the 
front  yard,  but  in  this  House  it's  most  sensible 
to  continue  with  the  debate;  that  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  idea  for  most  of  the  members  of 
this  House  to  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thank  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  those  comments. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  If  I  might  add  a  small  note, 
I  recognize  that  there  are  certainly  problems 
with  members  on  all  sides  in  terms  of  under- 
standing the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
rules  of  debate  that  apply  here.  In  this  House, 
I  think  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  terms  of  putting  together  the 
precedents  of  the  House,  which  in  every 
Parliament  is  considered  to  be  foremost,  and 
in  providing  that  the  standing  orders  can  be 
understood  and  used  by  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

One  of  the  things  I  regret  about  this  House 
is  that  so  few  members  are  familiar  with 
and  able  to  operate  under  the  standing  orders. 
I  recognize  that  it  isn't  the  most  exciting 
piece  of  business  for  a  member  to  sit  down 
and  read  the  standing  orders  and  I  recognize 
that  it's  not  always  the  newsiest  thing  to  do, 
but  I  do  feel  there  does  need  to  be  some 
order  and  that  the  members  have  to  agree  on 
the  form  and  format  of  their  debate.  I  think 
that's  important  enough  to  warrant  at  least 
some  furthur  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

As  I  said  previously,  we  did  look  at  a 
number  of  areas  where  I  suggest  there  is  no 
agreement.  We  looked  at  the  matter  of  com- 
mittees. There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  all  sides  of  the  House  as  to  pre- 
cisely where  we  will  go  with  the  committee 
system  in  this  Parliament.  It  was  discussed 
by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
[8:15] 

We  feel  there  is  a  need  to  continue  that 
discussion.  We  have  not  been  able  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  on  precisely  what,  if  any,  al- 
terations to  the  terms  of  reference  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  powers  of  committee.  In  fact, 
we  have  suggested  some  alterations  in  the 
standing  orders  providing  for  the  current 
practice  of  taking  committees  and  dividing 
them  up  into  sub-subcommittees,  thereby 
attempting  to  broaden  somewhat  the  ability 
of  a  committee  to  hear  delegations  and  to 
meet  in  different  parts  of  the  province  on 
different  issues.  We  have  attempted  to  recog- 
nize that. 

Where  we  could  get  consensus,  we  put  that 
into  our  new  proposed  standing  orders.  It  is 
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clear,  though,  that  not  all  the  problems  in 
that  regard  have  been  satisfied.  We  will  con- 
tinue, in  between  the  sessions  of  this  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  spring  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  deliberate  on  that  and  other  matters. 

The  matter  of  privilege,  which  has  been 
raised  again  in  this  House  during  the  course 
of  this  session,  is  one  that  we  are  not  con- 
vinced is  as  clear  as  it  should  be  either  in  the 
standing  orders  or  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Act  of  Ontario.  We  think  that  too  requires 
further  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

We  would  like  to  put  to  the  members  of 
this  House  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  use 
the  procedural  affairs  committee  as  a  vehicle 
for  trying  on  new  ideas,  for  resolving  prob- 
lems that  fall  between  the  standing  orders 
of  the  House.  We  think  it  is  useful  to  have  a 
standing  committee  of  this  House  continue  to 
function  in  that  regard,  although  not  always 
in  a  formal  way.  We  would  like  to  put  that 
to  the  House  as  well. 

We  think  there  is  room  for  the  procedural 
affairs  committee  to  act  on  occasion  without 
having  the  matter  formally  referred  to  it  by 
the  House,  and  we  recognize  that  Mr.  Speaker 
on  occasion  has  referred  matters  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  looked  at  some  things  where,  frankly, 
we  could  gather  no  real  consensus  in  terms 
of  writing  into  the  standing  orders  such  things 
as  the  question  period,  where  we  are  leaving 
relatively  alone  the  provisional  standing 
orders,  which  have  lasted  us  through  the  last 
year  or  so. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  you  cannot  always  write  a  set 
of  rules  which  apply.  More  important  than 
that,  there  is  a  need  to  have  an  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  members  to  function  in  a 
certain  way.  It  may  point  out  that  there  is  a 
need  to  have  some  of  the  formal  organizations 
of  this  House  address  themselves  to  this  land 
of  a  problem.  For  example,  this  may  well  be 
an  occasion  where  the  vehicle  that  has  been 
set  up  in  this  House  and  known  as  the 
Speaker's  panel  might  continue  its  delibera- 
tions in  that  regard  to  see  if  a  consensus  can 
be  formed  among  the  members  in  this  House 
as  to  what  alterations  might  be  made  without 
substantially  altering  the  standing  orders. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  matters  which 
might  well  fall  into  that  category.  There  is 
a  need,  I  think,  to  have  a  number  of  matters 
put  before  us.  We  do  have  a  tradition  in  this 
House,  for  example,  of  allowing  appeals  to 
the  Speaker's  rulings.  Tliat  is  not  the  tradi- 
tion in  many  other  Parliaments.  In  our  com- 
mittee, we  went  through  that  rather  thor- 
oughly over  a  rather  lengthy  period  of  time 


and  decided  we  were  not  prepared  to  amend 
that  particular  standing  order.  That  may  well 
be  something  that  should  be  the  basis  of  con- 
tinuing discussion  in  the  procedural  affairs 
committee  and  perhaps  at  the  Speaker's  panel. 

There  are  a  great  many  matters  that  we 
thought  about,  argued  about  and  discussed; 
I  think  that  will  be  an  ongoing  thing,  and  at 
least  in  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  an  on- 
going discussion  by  members  of  this  House  in 
the  procedural  affairs  committee,  in  their 
private  caucuses,  at  the  Speaker's  panel  and 
at  the  House  leader's  meetings. 

The  major  concern  I  have  is  that  the 
standing  orders  of  this  House  are  not  written 
for  the  pleasure  of  any  individual  member 
of  the  House,  the  House  leaders  or  any  par- 
ticular party.  They  are  written  so  that  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  House  can  understand 
how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

So  that  the  members  can  become  familiar 
with  the  standing  orders,  we  are  suggesting 
that  there  may  well  be  a  need  to  put  to- 
gether, in  some  form,  some  information  that 
is  gathered  and  known  by  a  select  few  around 
this  House  but  not  widely  known  by  all 
members.  The  precedents  from  the  Speaker's 
rulings  in  the  House,  or  the  chairman's  ruling 
in  committees,  is  a  matter  that  is  not  widely 
known  by  all  members.  We  are  attempting  to 
find  some  means  whereby  other  members  of 
the  House  can  share  in  that  knowledge.  The 
matter  of  putting  together  some  kind  of  in- 
formal manual  for  members  that  might  be  of 
some  further  assistance  to  them,  other  than 
the  standing  orders,  is  one  that  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  a  number  of  ongoing  considera- 
tions of  the  standing  orders  that  we  feel  will 
eventually  lead  us  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  and,  we  think,  to 
more  efficient  and  effective  debate  in  the 
House.  That,  of  course,  is  our  ultimate  goal: 
to  provide  the  rules  which  allow  individual 
members  of  this  House  to  participate  fully 
in  the  debates  that  occur  here,  and  to  see 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  that  are  provided 
for  in  our  standing  orders  are  fair,  effective 
and  efficient  and  not  necessarily  very  cumber- 
some at  all. 

We  did  arrive  at  a  consensus,  and  we  have 
presented  recommendations  to  this  House  in 
the  form  of  a  new  set  of  standing  orders. 
This  is  the  kind  of  task  that  is  not  going  to 
happen  regularly.  We  hope  there  will  be  a 
regular  review  of  those  standing  orders.  The 
terms  of  reference  for  our  committee  pro- 
vides for  us  to  continue  that.  What  we  are 
suggesting  is  that  it  be  done  not  only  by  our 
committee,  but  also  by  a  number  of  other 
people  and  committees  of  this  Legislature. 
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We  did  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  to 
the  point  where  we  were  prepared  to  recom- 
mend a  new  set  of  standing  orders  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration.  We  admit  that 
we  were  a  little  rushed  in  the  last  few  days 
of  the  committee's  deliberations  to  put  to- 
gether a  report  which,  in  our  view,  reflected 
the  consensus  that  was  arrived  at. 

Frankly,  throughout  all  of  our  delibera- 
tions in  the  spring,  during  our  summer  hear- 
ings and  in  the  fall  session  of  this  House,  we 
searched  for  a  consensus  among  our  own 
members.  We  think  that  consensus  reflects 
fairly  accurately  the  feeling  of  all  parties  in 
this  House  and  of  most  of  the  members. 

I  do  apologize  in  one  sense  to  those 
members  who  brought  before  us  very 
legitimate  concerns  for  which  we  do  not  have 
a  specific  answer  at  this  moment  in  time.  We 
make  no  pretence  that  we  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  anybody's  standing  orders.  We 
have  suggested  to  the  House  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  it  would  do  the  members 
of  this  House  considerable  good  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  way  that  other  Parlia- 
ments operate  and  to  check  out  other  jurisdic- 
tions on  a  reasonably  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What's  the  best  way  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  think  by  mail,  except  that 
Canada  Post  causes  us  a  few  problems. 

There  are  other  jurisdictions  experiencing 
similar  difficulties  with  their  standing  orders. 
I  think  we  should  be  aware  that  the  standing 
orders  and  the  way  that  the  rules  are  applied 
in  this  House  are  rather  widely  respected 
among  other  Parliaments  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  this  is  one  Parliament  which  at  least 
has  been  active  in  looking  at  the  problems 
involved  in  standing  orders  and  which  has 
sometimes  shown  a  real  eagerness  to  accept 
change  and  to  see  that  the  rules  of  this 
Parliament  reflect  the  needs  of  the  members. 
That,  in  my  view,  is  the  basic  purpose  of 
anyone's  standing  orders. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  committee 
are  rather  distinguished  in  this  House;  a 
former  Speaker  now  sits  on  the  committee.  A 
number  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  other  jurisdictions  and  to  see  how  they 
function.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
rules  in  this  House  are  as  good  as  any  in 
any  Parliament  in  the  world  and  that  in 
fact  they  serve  the  needs  of  the  members.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  an  instant  that 
they  are  perfect  or  that  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do.  But  I  do  feel  that, 
through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Clerk's 
office  and  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
staff  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  of  members  of  all  parties  in  this  House, 
we   have   arrived   at   a   good   and   workable 


consensus  which  we  are  presenting  for  the 
members'  consideration  this  evening.  Further 
problems  will  be  investigated  and,  I  think, 
resolved  by  the  same  consensus-making  opera- 
tion that  we  have  used  successfully  to  date. 

As  I  said,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
putting  together  this  report,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  do  have  some  amendments 
that  reflect  that.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  there 
are  some  typographical  errors.  There  are 
others  where,  on  a  fine  reading  of  the  printed 
report,  we  were  made  aware  that  some 
things  we  had  discussed  and  considered  in 
committee  did  not  find  their  way  into  that 
printed  form.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
chair,  I  would  like  to  read  those  amendments 
into  the  record  now. 

The  first  two  are  rather  non-contentious 
matters.  In  order  99(a)  I  will  move  to  insert 
the  words  "Clerk  Assistants"  after  the  words 
"First  Clerk  Assistant"  and  in  99(b)  I  will 
move  to  add  thereto  the  following  words: 
"and  in  the  absence  of  both  the  Clerk  and  the 
First  Clerk  Assistant  their  duties  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Clerk  Assistants." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Oh,  we  can't  go  for  that. 

Mr.    Breaugh:    A    most  contentious  issue! 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
three  matters  on  the  order  paper,  which  all 
members  have  read  faithfully  I  know,  re- 
garding amendments  to  be  put  this  evening. 
I  would  like  to  move  those  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Breaugh  moves  that  the 
report  of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee re  the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words  in  order  80(d)  "approximately"  in  the 
sixth  line  before  the  words  "date  that  the 
information  will  be  available." 

Mr.  Breaugh  further  moves  that  the  report 
of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  committee 
on  sessional  paper  273  re  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following:  "That  at  the  end  of 
part  I,  regulation  and  management  of  the 
House,  the  following  standing  order  be 
added:  The  government  House  leader  shall 
announce  the  date  upon  which  the  assembly 
will  be  reconvened  prior  to  the  adjournment 
for  recess." 

Mr.  Breaugh:  There  are  two  other  motions, 
one  standing  on  the  Order  Paper  in  the 
name  of  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  (Mr. 
Rotenberg)  and  another  one  that  I  believe 
will  be  moved  later  on  by  the  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Ruston),  also  a  member  of 
the  committee.  We  shall  put  the  latter  to  the 
House  for  consideration  later  this  evening. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  rise  to  bring  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  announcement  of  great  im- 
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portance  and  interest  to  all  members.  We 
now  have  a  new  member  from  the  riding  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mr.  Russell  Ramsay.  With 
170  of  188  polls  reporting,  the  votes  are: 
Liberals,  4,294;  New  Democratic  Party  9,400; 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party— Mr.  Ram- 
say—15,455. 

Mr.  Ashe:  A  clear  majority. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  would  just  say  that  your  leader 
should  not  announce  any  more  plans  to  travel 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  because  they  won't  do  him 
any  good. 

I  just  know  that  all  the  members  of  this 
House  would  like  to  welcome  the  newest 
member-elect  from  the  riding  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mr.  Russell  Ramsay.  Quite  frankly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  to  be  a  ringing 
endorsement  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
policies  for  Ontario,  and  in  northeastern  On- 
tario particularly. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  are  the  only  ones  who  got 
an  increased  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  member  from  the 
Liberal  Party  who  would  like  to  speak?  We 
have   already  heard  from   the   Conservatives. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  In  rising  to  speak  on  the 
report  of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee^ I  must  say  I  have  one  slight  reserva- 
tion in  talking  about  this  tonight  because  the 
report  was  only  tabled  two  days  before.  I 
don't  think  in  the  rush  of  finishing  up  other 
business  of  the  House,  that  the  report  is  get- 
ting the  attention  in  fact  that  it  deserves. 

I  might  say  I  think  the  committee  has  done 
a  fine  job  in  bringing  this  before  the  House 
at  this  time.  In  my  time  here,  I  think  this 
is  the  third,  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  fifth 
study  of  the  rules  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  you  wrote  the  new 
prayer,  didn't  you,  "using  power  wisely  and 
well?" 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yes,  it  was  the  10  com- 
mandments I  wrote,  Robert. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
include  the  recommendation  from  the  stand- 
ing public  accounts  committee.  This  will  allow 
the  committee  to  be  struck  for  the  life  of  the 
Parliament.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
step  forward  to  provide  the  continuity  to  that 
particular  committee,  which  is  relatively 
esoteric  in  the  workings  of  this  House  in  that 
the  members  gain  knowledge  of  what  is 
involved. 

I  have  just  a  few  small  comments  for  the 
chairman  to  consider  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  present.  Under  rule 
31  of  the  standing  orders,  it  states,  in  section 
c:  "On  the  introduction  of  a  government  bill, 
a    compendium    of    background    information 


shall  be  delivered  to  the  opposition  critics." 
This  was  in  the  old  standing  orders,  but  in 
fact  was  honoured  more  in  the  breach  than 
in  any  other  way. 

However  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  if  I 
can  find  it,  is  on  rule  47,  page  22  of  the 
report.  It  states:  "Before  a  minister's  estimates 
are  considered,  he  should  provide  advance 
briefing  material  to  the  opposition  critics  in  a 
format  to  be  determined  by  him. . .",  et  cetera. 
[8:30] 

It  seems  to  me  if  we're  going  to  require 
under  section  31  that  a  compendium  of  in- 
formation be  provided  to  the  opposition 
critics,  the  same  kind  of  information  should 
be  required  in  the  estimates.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  section  47  "should"  be  changed 
to  "shall,"  so  that  ministers  will  be  required 
under  the  standing  orders  to  provide  that  kind 
of  briefing  material  which  some  of  them  now 
do  and  some  of  them  don't. 

The  other  small  matter  I  wish  to  comment 
on  is  the  fact  that  there  are  420  hours  in 
which  to  do  the  estimates  of  the  province. 
I'm  of  the  opinion  at  this  particular  moment 
in  time  that  we  don't  need  420  hours.  That 
is  too  much  time.  Perhaps  the  estimates 
would  be  dealt  with  much  more  efficiently 
and  regularly  if  we  had  only  half  as  much 
time. 

We've  found  that  when  people  are  re- 
stricted they  tend  to  tighten  up  their  speech- 
making,  if  I  might  put  it  that  way,  to  restrict 
their  comments  instead  of  covering  not  only 
the  waterfront  but  the  back  40  and  the  whole 
land  mass  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  well.  If  we 
cut  it  down,  to  220  hours  perhaps,  the  critics 
of  those  ministries  would  have  to  do  *a  little 
more  homework  and  a  little  more  research. 
The  questions  would  be  a  little  crisper,  and 
hopefully  the  answers  would  be  a  lot  more 
so.  That  time  then  would  be  available  for 
the  legislation  to  which  we  should  be  devot- 
ing more  time  here. 

Having  said  that,  the  whole  procedure  of 
estimates  and  public  accounts,  the  idea  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  the 
Legislature  for  parliamentary  responsibility 
and  accountability  for  the  funds  before  they're 
voted  to  be  spent,  and  the  management  of 
those  funds  and  the  way  they  have  been  spent 
afterwards,  needs  a  great  deal  of  study  by  a 
committee,  perhaps  again  procedural  affairs. 
I  don't  feel  we're  really  doing  a  very  effec- 
tive job  in  scrutinizing  the  estimates  before 
the  fact.  The  estimates  should  be  completed 
three  months  after  the  Treasurer's  budget  is 
presented.  We're  now  completing  the  esti- 
mates in  December  when  90  per  cent,  andl  in 
some  cases  100  per  cent,  of  the  money  has 
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been  spent.  We're  all  going  through  a  char- 
ade. We  all  accept  that  and  we  have  trouble 
even  getting  people  into  those  committees  to 
deal  with  them  because  the  money  has  been 
spent. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  leader  and 
the  whips  of  the  party,  and  our  House  leaders, 
that  they  consider  taking  a  look  at  the  entire 
system. 

While  I'm  on  the  matter  of  accountability 
and  responsibility,  in  section  50  it  states  that 
"Management  Board  Orders  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Ontario  Gazette  with  an  explanation  of 
significant  variances  from  printed  estimates 
and  a  summary  of  special  warrants  shall  be 
tabled  on  the  first  sitting  day  following  the 
issue  of  warrants." 

The  public  accounts  committee,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  has  recommended  to  the 
Legislature,  and  it  has  been  followed,  that  at 
the  first  day  of  the  sitting  in  a  new  session, 
the  list  of  Management  Board  Orders  and 
special  warrants  be  tabled  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  then  find  their  way  into  Han- 
sard and  so  on.  Our  recommendation  from 
public  accounts,  however,  has  been  that  there 
be  an  opportunity  to  debate  that  action  of 
government,  which  sometimes  exceeds  two 
percent  of  the  budget  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario. When  we're  talking  about  a  budget  of 
$14  billion,  two  per  cent  is  a  fairly  healthy 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent  under 
special  warrants  and  Management  Board 
Orders  completely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
cabinet  without  any  reference  to  the  House 
and  without  any  accountability  or  require- 
ment that  the  execuive  stand  in  their  places 
and  justify  those  expenditures  and  allow  the 
opposition  to  question  them  in  some  way. 
If  we  still  cling,  which  I  hope  we  do,  to 
some  kind  of  notion  of  parliamentary  control 
over  the  executive  and  the  finances  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  then  that  should  have 
been  placed  somewhere  in  the  standing 
orders,  and  perhaps  the  House  leader  will 
consider  an  amendment  in  that  regard. 

I  have  one  further  subject  if  I  can  just 
whip  through  here.  In  part  XV  of  the  stand- 
ing orders,  page  23,  orders  92(a)  and  (b),  with 
witnesses  being  summoned  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  and  the  paying  of  expenses  if  that 
is  necessary,  and  further  that  if  a  witness's 
attendance  is  required  after  three  days  it 
must  be  an  order  of  the  chairman.  This  comes 
up  particularly  in  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee, and  while  it's  on  the  record  at  Han- 
sard it  might  be  worthwhile  to  have  the  legal 
situation  of  people  appearing  and  giving 
testimony  before  a  standing  committee  or  a 
select  committee  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
outlined  in  the  standing  orders.   We  had  a 


slight  problem  during  public  accounts  in  the 
last  year  over  a  matter  dealing  with  one  of  the 
royal  commissions  in  which  there  were  cer- 
tain statements  made  that  were  taken  by 
some  people  to  be  perhaps  libellous.  The 
rights  of  witnesses  and  their  legal  protection 
should  perhaps  be  added  into  order  92  as 
subsection  (c)  of  the  bill  so  that  it  will  be 
there  and  be  intelligible  and  understandable 
to  people  who  are  going  to  appear  before 
these  committees. 

As  the  chairman  indicated,  there  are  some 
matters  not  dealt  with  in  the  procedural 
report,  particularly  concerning  the  whole 
matter  of  privilege.  You  and  I,  sir,  were  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  procedural  affairs 
committee  in  which  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
there  should  be  codification  of  exactly  what 
the  privileges  of  members  are.  I  realize  we 
can't  do  that,  but  after  11  years  here  I'm  still 
not  sure  what  my  privileges  are  as  an  indi- 
vidual member.  I've  been  somewhat  stumped 
on  a  couple  of  occasions  in  the  last  year  when 
I  thought  that  certain  actions  taken  by  certain 
people  did  offend  the  privileges  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  found  out  that  sup- 
posedly they  had  not.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  large  area,  other  than  the  business  dealing 
with  the  committees,  is  in  fact  privilege,  and 
that  as  much  as  possible  those  matters  relat- 
ing to  privilege  be  annotated  in  the  standing 
orders  so  that  we  might  have  a  clause  at  the 
end,  as  we  always  do,  saying,  "and  such  privi- 
leges as  by  tradition  in  the  British  House  and 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Ontario 
Legislature  exist."  We  should  try  and  put  as 
many  of  them  down  in  specific  order  as  pos- 
sible so,  as  one  of  the  other  speakers  said,  the 
rules  will  be  simple  and  clearly  understood, 
not  only  by  members  of  this  assembly  but 
by  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  to  this  report  of  the  committee  and 
basically  concur  with  many  of  the  remarks 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  bulk  of  the  committee  work  was  run 
on  a  non-partisan  basis.  As  the  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Breaugh),  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  indicated,  the  committee  was 
ordered  to  bring  the  rules  into  shape  so 
that  they  would  be  understood  by  all  mem- 
bers, accepted  by  all  members  and  be  cap- 
able of  being  enforced  as  far  as  all  members 
are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  way  he  chaired  this 
committee.  For  the  sessions  of  the  committee 
work  I  attended  he  did  it  in  a  very  impartial 
and  non-partisan  manner,  and  he  conducted 
the  business  with  dispatch.   I  am  just  won- 
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dering  had  the  events  of  last  spring  been  a 
little  different  in  the  party,  whether  we 
wouldn't  be  welcoming  the  new  member 
who  will  sit  two  seats  to  my  right  in  the 
same  way  this  evening  had  that  party  had 
a  different  leader,  but  I  guess  that  was  our 
gain. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Don't  give  them  the  idea; 
keep  him  please. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  As  the  member  for  Oshawa 
has  indicated,  this  is  a  review  of  the  stand- 
ing orders  and  is  not  meant  to  be  the  be-all 
and  end-all  or  the  final  standing  orders  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  are  a  number  of 
matters,  as  the  committee  indicated  in  the 
preliminary  report  and  which  I  won't  repeat 
that  the  committee  feels  require  further  re- 
view. One  of  them  was  mentioned  by  the 
member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  T.  P.  Reid),  the 
hours  of  estimates.  I  personally  happen  to 
concur  in  what  he  said,  but  the  committee 
couldn't  reach  any  agreement.  Everyone  says 
to  have  less  hours  for  estimates,  but  when 
one  starts  to  cut  them  down  then  for  some 
reason  it  is  a  little  more  difficult.  I  think  that 
is  a  matter  we  will  get  to. 

As  I  say,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  final 
report  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  simply  an 
interim  report  on  standing  orders  that  we 
can  live  with  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
committee  will  be  bringing  in  another  report 
sometime  next  year  to  indicate  further 
changes  which  the  committee  will  recom- 
mend to  this  House. 

The  philosophy  of  the  report  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  standing  orders  which  I  feel 
is  implemented  in  this  report,  is  that  the 
standing  orders  have  to  be  flexible  to  a  point. 
They  can't  be  totally  rigid.  There  has  to 
be  room  for  a  certain  amount  of  discretion; 
especially  by  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
one  cannot  cover  every  foreseeable  situation 
in  any  set  of  rules.  The  rules  have  to  be 
written  in  such  a  way  that  the  general  guide- 
lines are  there,  but  for  each  particular  situa- 
tion something  will  come  up  that  wasn't  fore- 
seen and  the  rules  have  to  have  room  for 
the  discretion  of  the  Speaker,  for  a  little 
flexibility  so  that  we  can  run  this  House  in 
a  proper  manner,  as  we  are  doing  now. 

The  other  point  of  philosophy  is  I  don't 
feel  that  every  "i"  has  to  be  dotted  and 
every  *V  has  to  be  crossed  and  that  we  have 
to  spell  everything  out  in  total  detail.  For 
instance,  on  the  sub  judice  rule  which  we  have 
rewritten  but  on  which  we  haven't  gone  into 
total  detail.  The  problem  is  if  you  go  into 
too  much  detail  and  say  what  can  and  cannot 
be  done,  as  well  as  including  things  in  the 
rules,   you  are  quite  often  excluding  things 


which  you  would  really  want  to  have  set  out. 
You  lose  flexibility  by  being  too  particular 
in  the  rules;  you  lose  flexibility  by  spelling 
things  out  in  too  great  a  detail. 

On  another  thing  about  this  report  I 
would  quote  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon),  who  indicates  that  the 
rules  do  not  recognize  agreements  which  are 
made  "behind  the  Speaker's  chair."  There 
were  a  number  of  suggestions  that  items  be 
included  in  the  rules  which  really  apply  to 
those  kinds  of  agreements.  These  were  not 
put  in  the  rules  and  were  not  put  in  the 
standing  orders,  and  quite  properly  so  because 
I  think  the  standing  orders  as  they  are  here 
cover  the  situations. 

Within  those  standing  orders,  there  has 
to  be  room  for  certain  agreements  among  the 
House  leaders  and  certain  agreements  among 
the  parties,  which  by  their  nature  have  to  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  a  particular  or  pecu- 
liar situation  that  arises  on  a  certain  day.  If 
we  try  to  put  those  things  in  the  rules  and  be 
specific,  they  will  apply  to  one  day  but  on 
another  day  we  will  find  ourselves  with  our 
hands  tied  and  unable  to  properly  run  the 
business  of  the  House  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  For  this  reason  I  feel  the  report  is 
correct  in  not  spelling  out  all  these  minor 
details. 

As  I  indicated,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
much  of  the  detail  because  the  member  for 
Oshawa,  the  chairman,  outlined  very  well 
the  feeling  of  all  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  total  report,  even  though  there  is 
some  slight  disagreement  on  one  or  two  of 
the  minor  problems. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  your  advice  as 
far  as  the  amendments  are  concerned.  Do 
you  want  members  to  speak  to  each  amend- 
ment now  or  will  you  be  taking  each  amend- 
ment and  we  can  speak  again  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  can  place  your  amend- 
ment now  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  First  of  all,  my  amend- 
ment is  as  printed  in  the  order  paper  and 
I  don't  have  to  read  it,  but  I  would  place 
the  amendment.  It  refers  to  rule  42.  This 
was  rewritten,  I  believe,  by  the  staff  and 
presented  to  the  committee.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  into  the  committee  half- 
way through.  I  guess  it's  as  much  my  fault 
as  anyone  else's,  but  I  wasn't  aware  that 
there  had  been  an  apparent-I  stress  "ap- 
parent"—change  in  the  rule  from  in  the  pre- 
vious standing  order.  As  this  was  not  con- 
troversial in  the  votes  we  took,  it  sort  of 
went  by  and  wasn't  drawn  to  my  attention 
until  after  this  report  had  passed. 
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Basically,  rule  41,  indicates  there  shall  be 
not  fewer  than  eight  sessional  days  for  the 
debate  on  the  speech  from  the  throne  and 
the  speech  from  the  throne  debate  must  be 
completed  before  the  budget  is  presented. 
That  is  fine,  that  was  as  before  and  that 
is  the  system  again  in  these  rules;  but  rule 
42(a)  says  the  budget  motion  in  effect  must 
be  presented  by  the  Treasurer  on  the  ses- 
sional day  following  the  completion  of  the 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  That 
is  new.  It  has  always  been  that  it  must  be 
presented  after  the  reply  but  not  on  the 
sessional  day  after  the  reply. 
[8:45] 

The  initial  effect  of  this  motion  that  some- 
one might  see  if  the  standing  orders  as  in 
the  report  are  adopted,  would  be  there  would 
be  eight  days  of  throne  speech  and  on  the 
ninth  day  the  Treasurer  would  have  to  pre- 
sent his  budget.  But  really,  that  is  not  what 
it  says  in  actual  fact  because  there  is 
nothing  in  these  orders  that  say  the  throne 
speech  debate  must  be  eight  consecutive 
days.  If  the  standing  orders  are  adopted  as 
in  this  report  in  effect  what  will  happen  is 
we  will  have  the  throne  speech  debate  except 
for  the  last  day  of  it;  it  will  be  deferred  one 
week  or  two  weeks  or  one  month  until 
the  Treasurer  is  ready,  and  the  day  before  the 
Treasurer  is  ready  the  throne  speech  debate 
will  wind  up.  This,  I  think,  will  not  be  good 
for  the  House.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever 
intended  that  the  standing  orders  would 
mandatorily  set  the  day  the  Treasurer  must 
present  his  budget. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  moving 
that  in  42(a)  those  four  words  "on  the  ses- 
sional^  day"  be  taken  out,  so  it  will  simply 
read  "the  budget  motion  shall  be  moved  by 
the  Treasurer  following  the  completion  of 
the  debate  on  the  reply  from  the  speech  .  .  ." 
which  means  it  can  be  the  next  day  or  two 
days  or  two  weeks  or  two  months  later,  but 
it  indicates,  as  previously,  that  it  will  be 
after  the  throne  speech  debate  is  concluded. 
I  would  hope  the  honourable  members  will 
support  the  amendment  that  I  have  placed. 
As  for  the  other  amendments  that  are 
before  the  House,  the  chairman  has  pre- 
sented what  I  consider  two  technical  amend- 
ments, amendments  to  99(a)  and  (b)  and  an 
amendment  to  32,  I  believe  it  is.  Those  tech- 
nical amendments,  of  course,  are  quite  in 
order.  One  appears  on  the  Order  Paper  and 
one  he  has  presented  tonight— pardon  me, 
to  99  and  80(d). 

The  new  amendment  which  is  proposed 
is  that  the  government  House  leader  shall 
announce  the  day  upon   the  recess  that  the 


assembly  will  be  reconvened.  I  cannot  sup- 
port that  amendment. 

Really,  the  amendment  doesn't  mean  all 
that  much.  It  doesn't  mean  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House,  it  simply  says  the  House 
leader  shall  stand  up  in  his  place  and  an- 
nounce the  date,  whether  it  is  the  date  or 
an  approximate  date. 

Again,  I  feel  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  should  be  done  "behind  the  Speaker's 
chair."  It  is  something  the  House  leader 
should  let  the  other  members  of  this  as- 
sembly know.  He  should  indicate  to  the  other 
members  and  the  other  parties  the  intention 
of  the  government  as  to  when  the  House 
will  be  called  back  after  an  adjournment. 

But  I  don't  think,  with  respect,  that  can 
be  made  a  mandatory  thing,  because  the 
government  does  from  time  to  time  require 
the  flexibility  to  come  back  possibly  later  or 
possibly  earlier  than  the  date  the  House 
leader  might  indicate— say,  in  June  when  we 
adjourn— is  when  we  will  come  back. 

As  an  example,  last  summer  he  might  have 
indicated  a  date  and  then  we  would  have 
had  to  come  back  for  the  emergency  debate 
and  that  might  have  negated  the  resolution. 
I  understand  the  intent  of  the  member  for 
Oshawa's  motion  but  this  party  and  I  will  not 
and  cannot  support  it. 

I  understand  also  that  there  may  be  an- 
other amendment  put,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  another 
amendment  is  put,  I  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  that  amendment  if  put  by 
another  party. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  would  like  to  participate  in 
this  debate  briefly.  I  attended  to  replace  the 
member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Bolan)  for  the  last 
two  meetings  of  the  committee  so  I  was  a 
little  green  on  what  was  going  on  and  hadn't 
been  aware  of  the  discussions  that  went  on 
previously.  The  last  two  meetings  were  mostly 
spent  in  voting  and  so  forth. 

I  think  we  have  added  some  things  of 
importance  to  the  rules  and  I  am  satisfied 
to  some  extent  that  they  have  been  improved. 
One  looks  at  the  operations  of  the  House  over 
the  period  of  years  you  and  I  have  been 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  feel  they  certainly 
have  improved,  not  only  as  far  as  the  average 
member  is  concerned.  I  think  they  have  im- 
proved considerably.  As  far  as  decorum  goes, 
I  guess  that  will  always  be  a  bit  of  a  problem 
when  it  seems  to  get  out  of  hand  or  rather 
noisy  on  certain  days.  I  am  not  sure  just 
what  the  reason  might  be.  There  could  be  a 
number  of  reasons,  I  suppose,  if  a  person 
were  to  research  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  bothered  me  to 
some  extent,  and  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
(Mr.  T.  P.  Reid)  mentioned  it  too,  is  dealing 
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with  the  estimates.  I  suppose  one  of  the 
problems  may  be  that  we  do  take  too  much 
time  in  dealing  with  them,  but  I  am  not  sure 
if  we  are  dealing  with  them  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  manner.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  estimates  end  up  being  a  discussion  in 
philosophy  between  the  parties  in  many  cases. 
You'll  notice  maybe  in  a  standing  committee 
or  in  committee  of  the  whole  that  one  person 
goes  on  for  an  hour,  a  hour  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours. 

We  had  that  in  the  MTC  estimates  this 
year.  I  think  we  had  to  vote  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  (Mr. 
Snow)  $800  million  in  half  an  hour,  whereas 
we  discussed  the  other  $150  million  for  18  or 
19  hours.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  maybe  are 
not  using  the  time  properly.  That's  part  of  the 
problem.  Maybe  we  should  have  some  rules 
governing  the  estimates,  just  the  estimates 
themselves,  a  little  better.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  could  be  done  on  agreement  or 
if  it  could  be  put  in  writing. 

It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that 
rather  than  go  through  all  the  estimates  over 
the  420  hours  perhaps  we  should  take  three 
or  four  ministries,  do  them  in  detail  and 
make  sure  they're  done  in  the  early  part  of 
the  session  so  the  money  isn't  all  spent.  We 
would  then  have  a  better  idea — and  the 
minister  and  his  officials  would  probably  have 
a  better  idea — of  just  what  they're  doing. 

I  think  that's  one  of  the  methods  we  should 
be  looking  at.  We  would  look  at  the  estimates 
in  particular  detail  and  maybe  spend  more 
than  20  hours  on  one  ministry. 

We  should  be  trying  to  get  some  rules 
down  on  how  we  deal  with  the  money  and 
how  it's  spent  and  what  the  end  results  are. 
I  think  that's  important.  We  had  a  problem 
today  with  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Re- 
creation where  Wintario  funds  went  to  an 
organization  and  the  ministry  now  finds  it 
doesn't  know  whether  they  can  get  the  money 
back  because  it  wasn't  used  for  the  original 
purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  looking  in  to  see  just 
how  the  money  is  spent  should  be  part  of  our 
job.  We  know  the  auditor  has  a  little  more 
leeway  now  in  investigating  whether  we  are 
getting  value  for  money  spent,  similar  in 
some  ways  to  the  auditor  in  Ottawa,  who  has 
great  investigative  power  and  says  in  his 
reports  whether  the  money  was  spent  wisely 
or  not  and  whether  value  was  received  for 
the  amount  of  money  spent. 

That's  one  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
most  in  our  rules  and  procedures,  that  we 
are  not  using  the  estimates  time  to  its  best 
advantage   or   to  the  best  advantage  of  the 


people  of  Ontario.  This  is  not  necessarily  to 
condemn  in  any  way  what  the  government  is 
doing,  but  I  think  it  would  satisfy  us  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  if  we  could  look  at  esti- 
mates in  a  little  more  detail. 

In  the  last  few  years  committees  have  been 
playing  a  much  wider  role  in  the  business  of 
the  House — I  suppose  more  so  with  minority 
government.  Sometimes  we  think  they've 
broadened  out  too  much,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
public  and  so  forth  and  maybe  that's  part  of 
the  expense  of  being  a  democratic  society. 
We  may  feel  the  repetition  lis  quite  bad  in 
some  of  them,  but  we  have  to  balance  that 
with  the  rights  of  the  democratic  society  we 
have  here. 

As  to  whether  we  should  be  broadening 
out  the  committees,  we  might  look  at  the 
committees  in  the  United  States.  The  problem 
I  find  with  the  committees  in  their  system  is 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
so  forth  who  have  been  there  for  maybe  25 
years  get  control  of  a  committee.  Then  it 
seems  they  can  hold  back  legislation  or  what- 
ever in  that  committee  for  such  a  time  that 
it  never  does  get  on  the  floor  to  be  voted 
on.  That's  one  of  the  problems  they  have. 

I  would  be  a  little  leery  of  something  in 
that  line  if  that  would  ever  happen  here.  I 
believe  the  final  vote  has  to  come  eventually 
in  this  Legislature  and  be  voted  on  by  the 
majority  of  the  members;  that's  another 
matter. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  member  for  Wilson 
Heights.  I  think  that's  quite  in  order. 

I  must  apologize,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  an 
amendment  and  in  the  rush  of  the  last  couple 
of  days  I  guess  I  didn't  look  at  the  orders 
and  didn't  have  it  put  on  the  Order  Paper.  I 
should  have  had  it  on  by  five  o'clock  the 
previous  day. 

The  Deputy  Speaker  advised  me  today 
and  since  he's  well  versed  in  the  rules— I'm 
sure  not  as  good  as  the  Speaker  but,  I  mean, 
he's  learning  quite  well— I  would  appreciate 
the  consent  of  the  House  to  put  my  motion, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it's  a  fair  motion  and  of 
course  people  have  a  chance  to  discuss  it.  If 
I  might,  I  will  put  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  con- 
cerns private  members'  public  business. 

In  our  new  rules  and  procedures,  on  page 
15,  63(eXii),  it  says  "20  members  stand  in 
their  places  when  the  question  is  about  to  be 
put."  My  amendment  would  be  that  the 
names  of  those  members  objecting  will  be 
reported  in  Votes  and  Proceedings  the  follow- 
ing day. 

I  don't  think  we  have  ever  worried  about 
whether  our  names  were  put  down  in  voting. 
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We  do  that  on  many  occasions  on  second 
readings,  and  we  sign  petitions  of  20  people 
to  have  certain  things  done  if  we  so  desire. 
I  don't  think  that  in  any  way  infringes  on 
anybody's  rights  as  a  member  here.  We  are 
members  and  I'm  sure  we're  not  afraid  if 
the  public  out  there  knows  how  we  vote. 
After  all,  that's  part  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. 

I  would  ask  for  support  for  that  motion  and 
I  would  support  the  other  motions  that  are 
on  the  Order  Paper. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Mr.  Speaker,  an  amend- 
ment has  been  put  since  I  spoke.  Could  I 
comment  briefly  on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  be  putting  them  in 
order  and  I'll  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
speak  as  I  put  them. 

The  first  amendment  that  we  have  is:  Mr. 
Breaugh  has  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
procedural  affairs  committee  sessional  paper 
273  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "That  at  the  end  of  part  I, 
regulation  and  management  of  the  House,  the 
following  standing  order  be  added:  The  gov- 
ernment House  leader  shall  announce  the 
date  upon  which  the  assembly  will  be  recon- 
vened prior  to  the  adjournment  for  recess." 

Is  there  any  debate  on  this  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  very 
briefly  raise  some  questions?  Holding  the 
position  of  government  House  leader  at  the 
moment,  I'm  a  bit  concerned  with  that. 

I  have  no  argument  with  wanting  to  give 
some  indication  as  to  when  the  House  will 
be  reconvened  following  the  recess.  How- 
ever, as  one  who  may  have  to  make  that 
announcement  and  there  being  some  unfor- 
seen  circumstances  that  may  militate  against 
actually  fulfilling  that  intent,  I'm  wondering— 
this  is  maybe  a  bit  unusual— if  I  could  put 
the  word  "approximate"  before  the  word 
"date,"  so  that  we  could  indicate  that  I  shall 
announce  the  approximate  date  upon  which 
the  assembly  will  be  reconvened  prior  to  the 
adjournment  for  recess. 

If  the  chairman  would  agree  to  that  then 
I'd  feel  just  a  little  bit  more  comfortable  with 
the  amendment,  that's  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Well,  I  think  it's  alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

Mr.  Ruston:   While  you  are  waiting,   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  advised  by  the  Clerk- 
Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  get  to  that  a  little 
later. 

You've  heard  the  amendment- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  about  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment? 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  haven't  got  any  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sorry, 
I  did  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  member  for  Oshawa,  in  moving  his  mo- 
tion 33,  would  agree  to  put  the  word 
"approximate"  in  front  of  the  word  "date," 
so  that  it  would  read:  "The  government 
House  leader  shall  announce  the  approx- 
imate date  upon  which  the  assembly  will  be 
reconvened  prior  to  the  adjournment  for 
recess." 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  would  indicate  to  the 
House  that  I  have  no  difficulty  whatsoever 
with  that  particular  suggestion.  If  it  is  in 
order  I  would  be  prepared  to  accept  that  we 
insert  the  word  "approximate,"  just  before 
the  word  "date." 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[9:00] 

Mr.  Speaker:  Taking  them  in  order,  the 
second  amendment  I  have  is  Mr.  Ruston's 
motion. 

Mr.  Ruston  moved  to  amend  standing  or- 
der 63(e)(2). 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
mine  is  on  42. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  kind  of  cumbersome. 
I'm  dealing  with  three  different  pieces  of 
paper  here. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It's  a  long  night,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  was  some  party  you  had. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  was  going  strictly  by 
the  rules,  I  would  demand  that  all  members 
write  out  their  amendments  and  send  them 
to  the  dais.  I'm  trying  to  be  helpful  to 
members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Darn  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Rotenberg  has  moved 
that  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  be 
amended  by  deleting  therefrom  the  following 
words,  in  order  42(a):  "on  the  sessional  day" 
on  the  second  line. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  on  it? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  indicated  my  reasons 
when  I  spoke  on  it  at  the  time. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Why  is  everybody  so  agree- 
able tonight? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  revert  back  to  47(a). 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Wait  a  minute.  There  is 
no  notice  of  that.  That  is  a  complete  sur- 
prise. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker; 
I'm  sorry  I  didn't  realize  that  we  had  to 
give  notice  to  amend  these  things. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  didn't  have  difficulty 
with  Mr.  Ruston's  amendment  because  we 
did  have  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  we  are  up  to  Mr. 
Ruston's  motion  on  63(e)(ll),  which  is  to 
amend  the  standing  orders  to  read:  "Twenty 
members  stand  in  their  place  when  the  ques- 
tion is  about  to  be  put.  The  names  of  those 
members  objecting  will  be  reported  in  Votes 
and  Proceedings  for  that  date." 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  May  I  speak  briefly  to  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  has  been  agreed. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  This  amendment,  I  think, 
is  not  a  proper  amendment.  I  think  it  may 
be  one  of  the  few  amendments  in  the  stand- 
ing orders  which  has  some  political  motiva- 
tion, not  that  I  at  any  time- 
Ms.   Gigantes:   You  guys  never  learn. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  When  I  stand  in  my  place 
I  do  so  in  public  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  having  my  name  recorded,  whether  it  be 
in  the  House,  in  committee,  in  committee  of 
the  whole  or  a  committee  of  any  other  kind. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  what  the  amendment 
does? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Are  you  speaking  for  the  other 
members  then? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  This  is  not  the  only  part 
of  the  standing  orders  where  members  can 
stand  in  their  place  and  have  something 
done.  It  has  been  the  tradition  in  this  House 
that  on  that  kind  of  a  procedural  motion, 
such  as  an  adjournment  motion,  the  votes 
aren't  recorded.  I  would  submit  to  the  mem- 
bers who  support  this  motion  that  if  they 
want  to  say,  when  20  members  stand  in  then- 
place  to  veto  a  private  members's  bill  they 
should  be  recorded,  then  that  should  also 
be  recorded  on  a  second  reading  when  five 
members  stand  in  their  place  to  force  divi- 
sion; and  also  when  a  report  is  tabled  in  the 
House  and  20  members  require  it  to  go  to 
a  standing  committee,  their  names  should  be 
recorded. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  are. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  No  they're  not,  not  when 
they  just  stand  in  their  place  in  the  House. 

There  is  another  occasion:  when  a  bill  is 
being  given  second  reading  and  the  Speaker 
asks:  "Shall  it  be  referred  to  committee?" 
The  minister  asks  that  it  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  and  20  members  may 
stand  in  their  place  and  ask  that  it  be  referred 
to  a  standing  or  select  committee.  Those  20 
names  should  be  also  recorded. 


What  is  going  to  happen?  We  are  going  to 
clutter  up  Votes  and  Proceedings  and  spend 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort,  for  whatever  motives, 
to  record  these  things. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  would  if  we  follow  your 
suggestion,  but  not  if  we  follow  ours. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  we're  going  to  record  the 
members  who  stand  in  their  place  to  force 
something  or  block  something  on  a  pro- 
cedural motion,  we  should  record  none  or  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  You're  trying  to  cover  an  abuse. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  members  opposite,  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  and  his  col- 
leagues— think  it  is  abuse  to  veto  a  private 
member's  bill  then  the  veto  should  not  be  in 
the  orders.  Anyone  who  suggests  that  a  mem- 
ber or  any  honourable  members,  or  20  mem- 
bers, simply  cop  out  through  what  is  laid 
down  in  the  standing  orders,  as  agreed  to 
unanimously  in  this  House,  then  I  think  that 
member  is,  in  effect,  casting  a  reflection  on 
all  honourable  members.  I  think  he  should 
withdraw  that  remark. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Let  the  public  know  who  is 
thwarting  the  system. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  will  not  support  this 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  not  be  passed  tonight,  but  that  when  the 
procedural  affairs  committee  reviews  the 
standing  orders  again  next  year  this  be  placed 
before  it  and  the  committee  discuss  whether 
all  of  these  should  be  reported  or  none  of 
these  should  be  reported.  We  shouldn't  pick 
one  out  and  not  the  others. 

For  those  reasons,  I  will  not  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Bradley:  It  has  happened  all  too  often. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  It  needs  to  be  a  proper 
motion. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  In  speaking  to  the  mo- 
tion that  has  been  put  forward  by  the  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Ruston),  I  might  say  my 
colleagues  and  I  will  be  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  is  a  good  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  same  old  gang. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  sure  know  how  to  hurt  us. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  The  member  for  Wilson 
Heights  (Mr.  Rotenberg)  has  somehow  or 
other  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
political  motivation  behind  the  amendment 
being  placed.  I  do  not  really  know  how  he 
can  say  that  when  it  means  20  members  of 
the  House,  not  necessarily  20  members  of  the 
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Conservative  Party,  which  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  past. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Are  we  not  members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Martel:  Don't  split  hairs,  you  know 
what  he's  been  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  All  58  of  us? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  will  be  59  after  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Martel:  Place  your  bets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Will  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  take  a  bet  on  that? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  would  suggest  that 
some  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
member  for  Wilson  Heights,  though  they  will 
make  good  reading  in  Hansard  tomorrow 
morning  or  next  week,  do  not  really  speak  to 
the  section  of  the  report  that  the  amendment 
is  placed  to.  Whether  or  not  20  members  can 
stand  in  their  place  and  have  a  bill  referred 
to  a  committee,  or  whether  or  not  20  mem- 
bers can  sign  a  petition  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  section  of  the  report  we  are 
talking  about. 

What  we  are  talking  about  at  the  moment 
is  whether  or  not  under  section  63(e)(ii), 
when  20  members  stand  in  their  place  they 
should  have  their  names  recorded?  I  would 
suggest  in  most  cases  when  there  are  crucial 
things  taking  place  in  this  House,  such  as 
votes,  the  names  of  the  members  are  recorded. 
They  are  put  into  Hansard,  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that. 

I  think  the  member  for  Essex  North  was 
absolutely  correct,  that  if  a  member  of  this 
assembly  is  so  convinced  that  any  private 
member's  bill  that  is  placed  before  the  House 
is  such  that  it  should  not  come  to  a  vote, 
then  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  he 
or  she  should  be  ashamed  to  have  his  or  her 
name  recorded  in  Hansard,  none  whatsoever. 

One  day  it  may  be  20  New  Democrats  who 
stand  in  their  places — 

Mr.  Handleman:  You  don't  have  20. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  them? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  — or  maybe  20  Liberals 
who  stand  in  their  places;  or  it  could  very 
easily  be  20  Conservatives,  or  it  may  be  20 
members  from  all  sides  of  the  House  who 
stand  in  their  places.  If  they  feel  so  strongly 
that  a  bill  put  forward  by  a  private  member 
in  this  Legislature  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  to  a  vote,  then  they  certainly  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
be  aware  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  We  are  just  trying  to 
protect  the  minority. 


Mr.  Bradley:  We  just  have  to  record  it  as 
the  same  old  gang. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  therefore  suggest  that 
the  amendment  to  the  order  is  proper,  that 
it  is  well  thought-out  and  that  the  meaning 
behind  it  is  simply  to  have  those  who  would 
not  allow  a  vote  to  take  place  in  this  House 
recorded  within  the  records  that  are  kept  in 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Ruston:  One  of  the  previous  speakers 
— I  think  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights — 
mentioned  other  votes  for  which  people  stand 
up.  I  think  this  is  a  little  different  because 
this  action  stops  a  bill.  Some  member  of  this 
Legislature  brings  in  a  bill  or  a  resolution 
and  this  stops  it  from  coming  to  a  vote.  That 
is  a  little  more  important.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
and  reasonable  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Ruston's  amendment  to  standing  order 
63  ( e)  ( ii)  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment 
carried. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Now  we  see  who  the  real 
enemies  of  democracy  are. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  A  bunch  of  bluffers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Breaugh  has  moved  that 
the  standing  orders  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  word  in  80(d):  "approxi- 
mately" in  the  sixth  line  before  the  words 
"date  that  the  information  will  be  available." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Breaugh  has  moved  that 
the  proposed  standing  orders  of  the  House,  as 
contained  in  the  report,  be  amended  as 
follows:  99(a),  by  inserting  the  words  "As- 
sistant Clerks"  after  the  words  "First  Clerk 
Assistant";  and  in  section  99(b),  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  words:  "and  in  the 
absence  of  both  the  Clerk  and  the  First  Clerk 
Assistant  their  duties  shall  be  performed  by 
the  Assistant  Clerks." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Report,  as  amended,  adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  wonder  if  the  House 
would  allow  me  one  or  two  comments.  First, 
I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  what  I  think  has  been  a 
remarkable  job  in  a  short  period  of  time.  I 
do  not  want  it  to  go  unacknowledged. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  ought  to  do  something  nice 
for  them — especially  the  chairman. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  who  has  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  and  whose  ex- 
pertise and  experience  was  made  available  to 
the  committee  in  great  detail.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  as  well. 

Once  again,  we  have  some  rules  that  we 
need  a  little  more  time  to  work  with  and, 
indeed,  we  invite  the  committee  to  continue 
its  research.  I  say  to  all  concerned,  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  may  be  permitted,  since 
I  so  seldom  get  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  anything  that  happens  here,  except  when 
we're  in  controversy,  I  would  like  to  echo 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  government 
House  leader  in  paying  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  the  procedural  affairs 
committee,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
Clerk  and  the  two  researchers,  who  are 
sitting  in  the  gallery.  I  certainly  appreciate 
what  they  have  done,  and  I  think  it  will  all 
help  us  to  do  a  little  better  job  within  the 
standing  orders.   Thank  you  very  much. 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.,  Ashe,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Wells, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  203,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Dur- 
ham West  have  an   opening  comment? 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  for 
time?  The  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr. 
Mackenzie),  who  has  agreed  to  carry  this 
bill  for  us,  was  in  on  the  labour  debate  and 
is  just  finishing  his  dinner.  Could  we  move 
to  some  other  order  of  business  and  perhaps 
clean  up   some   of  the  Order  Paper? 

Mr.  Ashe:  He  was  just  about  finished.  I 
don't  know  where  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  How  about  the  12th 
order?  If  this  could  stand  down,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  could  call  the  12th  order. 

PYRAMIDIC  SALES  REPEAL  ACT 

Mr.   Pope,   on  behalf  of  Hon.    Mr.   Drea, 

moved   second   reading  of  Bill  208"  An  *  Act 
to  repeal   the   Pyramidic   Sales   Act,    1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Coch- 
rane South  have  an  opening  comment? 

Mr.  Pope:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  explanatory  notes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  honourable  members.  Also,  this 
matter  was  discussed  yesterday  morning 
during  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions, and  I  would  refer  the  honourable 
members  to  pages  29  through  32  of  the  In- 


stant  Hansard  for   the  content  of  that   dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak 
very  briefly,  because  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  context  of  the  ministry's  es- 
timates, as  was  referred  to  by  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant. 

I  can  recall  the  controversies  and  ques- 
tions in  the  Legislature  that  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  back  in  1972.  Frankly, 
I  am  very  glad  that  for  a  number  of  reasons- 
including  the  bill  itself  to  some  extent,  I 
suppose— pyramidic  sales  are  obviously  not 
nearly  as  popular  as  they  were,  since  they 
have  to  come  under  the  regulation  not  only 
of  the  government  of  Ontario  but  also  of  the 
government  of  Canada. 
[9:15] 

I  recall  from  the  discussions  that  took 
place  a  few  days  ago  that  there  really  is 
only  one  company  using  this  type  of  selling 
still  operating  in  the  province  and  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  withdraw  our  bill  so 
that  the  regulations  are  federal  and  uniform 
certainly  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre,  the  critic  on  consumer  and 
commercial  relations.  We  support  the  bill. 
We  believe  the  government  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction  in  ensuring  by  this  bill, 
that  those  people  who  have  some  funds 
coming  to  them  as  a  result  of  the  one  com- 
pany left  outstanding  will  have  that  assur- 
ance guaranteed,  as  I  understand  it,  through 
the  sections  of  the  bill  that  remain  in  place 
for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Now  that  the  ministry  has  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  pyramidic  sales,  I  might  suggest 
it  take  a  look  at  pyramidic  sales  and  expan- 
sion in  other  areas.  I  don't  think  it  directly 
affects  Ontario  anymore,  but  the  minister 
might  have  some  influence  with  colleagues 
in  other  jurisdictions  with  the  WHA  and  the 
pyramidic  sales  happening  with  regard  to 
professional  hockey. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
honourable   member   wishing   to   participate? 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  will  be  glad  to  continue 
my  remarks  for  a  minute  of  two. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Is  this  before  or  after  his 
heart  attack? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  ran  all  the  way  from 
Hamilton  for  this,  you  know. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I'm  sorry  I  was  late 
for  the  debate.  I  didn't  realize  this  bill  was 
coming  up.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  Mr. 
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Speaker,   my  party   has   no   objection  to   the 
bill  and  is  supporting  it. 

During  the  estimates  debate  I  put  a  series 
of  four  questions  to  the  minister  in  regard 
to  the  last  remaining  company  registered 
under  this  act.  I  don't  know  if  there  was 
any  response  coming  from  the  minister  ear- 
lier on  in  the  debate.  I  would  have  appre- 
ciated very  much  if  the  minister  could  have 
told  us  the  answers  to  those  questions.  I 
take  it  the  minister  made  no  statement  about 
those  questions? 

There  were  some  fairly  serious  matters 
raised,  in  that  case,  if  the  minister  is  trying 
to  sneak  a  bill  through  wiping  out  pyramidic 
sales  legislation  without  responding  to  the 
questions  I  raised  during  estimates  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  Those  questions  were  quite 
central  to  what's  happened  with  this  com- 
pany. 

I  asked  at  that  time  if  the  minister  would 
inform  us  why  on  earth  he  ever  registered 
Bestline  when  he  was  aware  of  the  absolutely 
horrible  record  of  ripping  off  consumers  that 
company  had  in  the  United!  States.  I  would 
appreciate  a  response  to  that  before  this 
House  passes  legislation  to  get  rid  of  Best- 
line  because  he  was  so  inept  in  his  handling 
of  the  case  that  it  got  thrown  out  of  the  com- 
mercial registration  appeal  tribunal  and  he 
had  to  go  this  route  in  trying  to  deal  with 
the  company. 

He  has  been  inept  and  registered  a  com- 
pany he  should  never  have  registered.  He's 
registered  a  company  that  has  very  suspicious 
dealings  with  another  company  by  the  name 
of  Golden  Canada  Products  Limited,  its  pre- 
decessor company,  which  had  such  a  bad 
record  that  charges  were  laid  against  it  and 
the  company  was  closed  diown  by  the  Metro 
fraud  squad.  Fifty  people  were  charged  in 
that  operation  and  all  of  them  who  didn't 
escape  across  the  border  in  time  were  taken 
into  court  and  convicted  and  fined  for  rip- 
ping off  consumers.  Almost  the  day  after 
Metro  fraud  squad  put  that  company  out  of 
business,  the  ministry  allowed  Bestline  to 
come  into  Ontario. 

Bestline  went  into  the  same  offices  as 
Golden  Canada  Products  Limited.  It  sells  vir- 
tually the  same  product  as  Golden  Canada 
Products  Limited.  It  has  behind  it  the  same 
people  as  Golden  Canada  Products  Limited. 
All  of  this  is  something  the  ministry  was 
aware  of  before  it  allowed  Bestline  to  oper- 
ate in  Ontario.  Now  they  have  ripped  off  peo- 
ple in  Ontario  to  the  tune  of  probably  $2.5 
million,  maybe  more.  The  minister  has  to  go 
through  this  door  now  to  stop  them. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  he  ever  regis- 
tered them  in  the  first  place.  I  would  like  to 


know  it  before  we  pass  this  legislation,  in 
case  there  are  factors  behind  the  scene  that 
members  of  the  assembly  should  know  about. 

I  raised  another  matter  with  the  minister 
at  the  time  and  I  would  appreciate  a  re- 
sponse to  it  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  I 
don't  know  why  he  is  not  in  the  House  to 
answer  these  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  parliamentary 
assistant  can  answer  them.  A  very  capable 
parliamentary  assistant  is  handling  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  He  told  us  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  that  he  would  answer  the 
questions.  The  member  wasn't  here  so  what 
on  earth  would  he  possibly  know  about  it? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  knows  everything.  Go 
play  with  your  shovel. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  should  go  back  to  colour- 
ing his  book.  The  other  question  raised  which 
also  disturbed  me— Bestline  did  not  file  under 
the  Corporations  Information  Act  for  the 
years  1974,  1975  and  1976.  You  are  not  sup- 
posed to  do  that  in  Ontario.  You  are  supposed 
to  file  and  you  are  supposed  to  file  with  the 
ministry.  The  ministry  didn't  have  records 
for  those  years,  yet  nothing  was  ever  done  to 
Bestline  about  that.  It  leads  me  to  wonder 
how  close  the  relationship  was  between  some 
people  who  should  have  been  after  Bestline 
in  those  years  and  the  people  behind  that 
company. 

There  is  something  else  that  disturbs  me; 
somehow  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  managed  to  accidentally 
destroy  some  of  the  records  they  had  on  file 
in  regard  to  Bestline.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  an  investigation  was  made  in  the  past  few 
days  to  find  out  just  how  accidental  the  de- 
struction of  these  records  was.  There  are 
many  questions  about  Bestline  which  are  out- 
standing. I  wish  the  minister  was  here  to 
answer  those  and  other  questions,  fairly  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  relationship  of  that 
company  and  this  ministry. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  wouldn't  be  talking  like 
that  if  he  was  here. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  already  told  the 
minister  about  these  problems  on  Wednesday, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  minister 
was  sitting  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Then  you  don't  need  to 
repeat  them. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  His  eyes  were  open 
and  he  was  listening  and  his  staff  was  making 
notes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Then  why  would  you 
repeat  the  arguments  here? 
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Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  asked  him  at  the 
time  to  come  to  the  House  during  the  debate 
on  this  bill  and  answer  those  questions.  There 
may  be  quite  good  reasons  for  the  govern- 
ment not  having  moved  against  this  company 
earlier.  All  I  would  like  to  know  is  what  they 
were.  Why  were  the  records  destroyed?  Why 
did  the  government,  through  the  ministry, 
never  move  against  this  company?  Those  are 
reasonable  questions  to  ask.  They  are  ques- 
tions to  which  the  minister  should  have  had 
answers  before  we  proceeded  with  this  bill 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  are  so  efficient  you 
want  to  do  everything  twice. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Nobody  on  this  side 
of  the  House  wants  to  see  Bestline  get  away 
with  anything.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  way 
they  can  use  this  piece  of  legislation  before 
us  to  get  away  with  anything.  I  can't  see  it 
anyway.  For  that  reason,  we  are  going  to 
support  it.  But  the  Bestline  issue  is  not  going 
to  lie  down  and  die  on  its  own.  It's  not  going 
to  disappear  just  because  the  minister  refused 
to  answer  questions  about  his  ministry's  re- 
lationship with  this  company.  That  issue  is 
going  to  remain.  There  are  people  out  there 
who ,  are  out  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  because  this  government  took  so  long 
to  act  to  protect  consumers. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Same  on  condominiums;  still 
no  legislation. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That  issue  won't  go 
away.  We  will  make  sure  that  at  some  point 
in  time,  there  are  answers  to  those  questions. 

Mr.  Turner:  On  your  white  chargers. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
member  wishing  to  participate  in  this  debate? 
If  not,  the  parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  wouldn't  want  the  honourable 
member  to  think  we  were  attempting  to 
sneak  this  bill  through.  I  apologize  to  other 
members  of  his  party  if  that  was  their  feeling 
about  the  matter. 

This  matter  was  raised,  the  honourable 
member  is  quite  right,  in  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions yesterday.  I  understood  the  honourable 
member  had  raised  some  questions.  Indeed, 
the  honourable  member  and  the  minister  en- 
gaged in  some  dialogue  on  the  predecessor 
company,  apparently,  to  Bestline  and  some 
of  the  principals  involved  in  that  company,  if 
I  recall  the  discussion  correctly.  The  hon- 
ourable member  is  right  that  he  did  raise 
these  issues  during  the  estimates. 

I  had  interpreted  from  listening  to  the 
honourable  member  and  from  reading  Instant 
Hansard   that   the   honourable   member   had 


posed  some  questions  that  he  hoped  the 
minister  would  be  answering,  but  that  in  any 
event,  he  would  not  be  participating  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill  and  would  be  supporting 
it.  So  I  apologize  to  the  honourable  member. 
I  wasn't  trying  to  sneak  it  through.  In  dis- 
cussion with  your  colleagues,  I  indicated  to 
them  that  that  was  my  impression  and 
showed  them  a  copy  of  Instant  Hansard. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  My  impression  was  the 
minister  would  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  see.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  My  impression  was  the 
minister  would  come  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  would  say  that  I  don't  think 
the  honourable  member  meant  to  imply  that 
there  is  any  relationship  between  principals 
of  Bestline  and  any  ministers  or  any  prede- 
cessor ministers.  I  don't  think  he  meant  that 
phrase.  He  was  wondering  about  the  details 
involving  the  registration  of  this  company  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  principals  involved 
in  that  company  had  had  a  bad  experience. 
Our  discussion  yesterday  took  place  about 
that  company  and  what  took  place  in  the 
state  of  Florida,  if  I  recall  it  correctly.  But 
in  any  event,  the  honourable  member  did 
raise  questions. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  They  chased  this  com- 
pany half-way  across  the  United  States.  Why 
did  the  ministry  ever  register  them? 

Mr.  Pope:  Perhaps  the  member  would  like 
to  read  Instant  Hansard  and  interpret  for 
himself  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  can  only  say  to  the  honourable 
member  that  the  minister  has  the  questions 
raised  in  the  estimates.  If  the  honourable 
member  wants  to  raise  them  during  question 
period  tomorrow,  he's  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  The  only  thing  I  can  tell  him  is  that 
Bestline  must  have  been  registered  because 
it  met  the  qualifications  under  the  act,  that 
it  was  normal  practice  in  the  corporations 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  to  allow  for  a  three- 
year  delay  in  the  filing  of  annual  returns  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  director  of  the 
corporations  branch  would  have  a  hearing  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  charter  of  that 
company  should  be  terminated. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  there  is  anything 
untoward  in  the  activities  of  the  director  of 
that  branch  with  respect  to  the  Ministry  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations.  I  have 
no  indication  that  any  files  were  deliberately 
destroyed.  I  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
honourable  member.  I'll  convey  them  to  the 
minister  and  perhaps  the  minister  will  have 
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an  answer  for  the  honourable  member  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I'll  ask  the  question  at 
the  end. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  the 
House  leaders,  if  they  are  prepared  to  ex- 
pedite the  business,  if  we  could  get  a  state- 
ment from  the  minister  tomorrow  in  response 
to  the  four  questions  that  my  colleague  raised 
so  that  we  won't  delay  the  passage  of  the 
bill?  I  think  my  colleague  is  entitled  to  the 
answers  to  the  questions  he  raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Centre  has  been  very  reasonable  in  his 
expectations  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
Because  of  the  expedition  of  some  earlier 
legislation,  this  matter  was  reached  tonight. 
I  don't  think  the  minister  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  reached  tonight.  With  the  help 
of  the  parliamentary  assistant,  we  will  com- 
municate these  concerns  and  hopefully  have 
a  statement  from  the  minister  tomorrow  with 
respect  to  these  concerns,  if  that  would  be 
all  right. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:   Thank  you. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third   reading   also   agreed   to   on   motion. 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

(concluded) 

Mr.  Ashe:  I've  already  moved  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill.  At  that  time,  I  was  going  to 
speak  to  it,  but  the  item  was  set  down  for 
a  few  moments.  If  I  may,  I'll  make  a  very 
brief  statement.  I  think  all  members  of  the 
House  are  quite  familiar  with  what  this  bill 
is  doing.  There's  very  little  change. 
[9:30] 

What  is  happening  is  that  eight  words 
are  being  removed  from  a  permissive  sec- 
tion in  The  Municipal  Act,  allowing  munic- 
ipalities to  pass  a  bylaw.  In  the  section,  as 
it  now  stands,  there  was  an  exclusion  that 
the  municipality  could  not  establish  bylaws 
for  premises  licensed  under  the  Theatres  Act. 
This  is  still  in  the  proposed  new  section  and, 
consequently,  you  could  not  pass  bylaws  on 
establishments  that  were  licensed  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act,  1975. 

The  new  proposed  subsection  8  of  section 
386(b)  of  the  Municipal  Act  will  now  take 
away  that  prohibition  that  did  not  allow 
municipalities  to  pass  bylaws  pertaining  to 
establishments  licensed  under  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act.  So,  it  will  be  permissive  legis- 
lation enabling  municipalities,  depending  on 
local  needs,  local  standards,  local  problems, 
to  pass  bylaws  relevant  to  the  standard  of 


dress  in  establishments  licensed  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act  of  1975.  It  would  be 
more  familiarly  known,  I  suppose,  as  the 
"topless  waitresses  and  others!" 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  going  to  support  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  by  leaving  this  matter  to  local 
discretion  a  pattern  of  "custom"  will  be 
established  across  the  province.  Somebody 
has  facetiously  suggested  that  municipalities 
will  compete  for  the  raciest  waitresses  or 
maybe  waiters.  Really,  there  is  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth  to  that  kind  of  joke.  I  don't 
think  anybody  in  this  House  feels  provincial 
laws  should  require  anybody  to  wait  on  table 
or  work  topless,  particularly  women— like 
the  one  under  discussion— as  a  condition  of 
employment.  It  really  is  a  degrading  sort  of 
a   thing   and    generally   is   rather   disgusting. 

I  feel  a  lot  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
say  that  the  government— and  even  the  min- 
ister who  is  not  with  us  tonight— has  copped 
out  on  this.  He  was  very  clear,  within  six 
seconds  after  becoming  minister,  that  he 
was  going  to  use  his  authority  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act  to  bring  these  people 
using  topless  waitresses  into  line.  I  admit 
the  legislative  assistant  is  nodding  and  shak- 
ing his  head  a  little  bit.  He  has  heard  all 
this  before  and  so  have  we  all.  But  this  is 
the   government's  answer  to  the  situation. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  a  Frank  Drea  situation. 
In  my  view,  we  could  have  taken  a  more 
orderly  approach  to  the  problem  and  elim- 
inated this  sort  of  thing  from  the  province 
of  Ontario.  The  minister  was  so  well  de- 
scribed, I  thought  frankly,  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  when  he  talked 
about  the  new  minister  flashing  the  statute 
around  and  saying:  "With  this,  they  are 
either  going  to  cover  up  or  I  will  see  that 
they  do."  It  is  a  little  bit  pathetic,  frankly. 
That  word  "frankly"  keeps  coming  in  here 
because,  I  suppose,  it  describes  the  situation 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  am  not  keen  about  the  idea  of  the  mu- 
nicipal council  sitting  down  and  saying: 
"Now,  it's  our  responsibility.  Are  the  wait- 
resses in  South  Dumfries  going  to  be  top- 
less or  not?"  I  am  not  just  sure  how  they 
would  decide  there.  I  really  don't  know  what 
their  decision  would  be.  But  it  doesn't  seem 
reasonable  that,  in  a  matter  where  agreement 
could  be  reached  by  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  we  don't  have  general  legislation. 
It  seems  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  us  all 
that  this  is  the  best  response  that  we  can 
come  up  with. 

The  minister  has  insisted,  however,  that  his 
honour  is  at  stake,  or  something,  and  has 
threatened  that  everybody  who  continues  to 
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disobey  his  personal  order,  is  going  to  be 
closed  down.  Then  he  puts  up  this  legislation. 
This  bill  before  us  is  a  pretty  inadequate  bill. 
The  only  other  thing  I  am  concerned  about 
is  that  even  the  minister  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  would 
permit  him,  as  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  to  order  these  places 
closed.  Thank  goodness,  we  have  got  away 
from  that  sort  of  autocratic  application  of  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  Failing  general  legisla- 
tion, which  we  really  ought  to  have,  probably 
in  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  this  is  something 
that  I  suppose  in  the  circumstances  is  weak 
and  in  some  respects  completely  ineffectual 
but,  in  these  circumstances,  supportable. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  the 
minister  or  his  assistant  will  not  be  kept 
wondering,  I  am  going  to  recommend  that 
we  support  the  bill.  I  must  tell  you,  however, 
that  we  will  do  so  with  some  considerable 
reservations. 

I  do  not  often  agree  with  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  but  I  think  he  hit  the 
issue  directly  on  the  head.  The  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  using 
his  considerable  talent  for  grabbing  a  head- 
line— and  one  has  to  admire  that  talent — 
decided  within  minutes  of  his  appointment 
that  he  could  make  a  lot  of  mileage  out  of 
ordering,  within  a  matter  of  days,  the  "girls" 
— and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  was 
wrong  with  it — to  cover  up.  Right  from  the 
beginning,  the  onus  was  entirely  on  those 
who,  in  effect,  are  really  the  victims  of  what 
is  going  on. 

What  he  did  and  what  he  said  turned  out 
to  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  wind  and  little  more. 
After  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks,  we  saw  him 
floundering;  he  was  not  able  to  come  up  with 
an  answer  to  deal  with  the  question  of  top- 
less waitresses  and  some  of  the  rather  de- 
grading ways  the  profession  was  being  used. 
Immediately,  we  were  into  a  frantic  search 
for  a  way  to  recoup  a  bit  for  not  being  able 
to  deliver  on  an  instant  promise. 

It  is  an  instant  promise  that  did  need  some 
action,  and  there  were  a  number  of  ways  we 
could  have  taken  a  look  at  it  in  a  sane  and 
sensible  way.  One  of  them  was  the  private 
member's  bill  that  I  moved  in  this  House. 
We  never  said  at  any  time  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry as  such.  Nor  did  we  say  it  would  solve 
all  the  problems.  But  it  was  a  decent,  practical 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
waitresses  who  were  involved. 

What  had  happened  was  that  clearly  the 
waitresses  were  being  exploited.  The  attempts 
that  go  on  constantly  to  exploit  them,  even 


in  a  trade  that  may  not  have  as  high  a  profile 
as  that  of  waitresses,  were  of  concern  to  a 
number  of  sincere  and  honest  people  who  are 
trying  to  upgrade  the  trade.  They  were  find- 
ing that  if  they  were  not  willing  to  appear  in 
some  of  the  restaurants  and  hotels  in  par- 
ticular in  a  state  of  undress,  partial  or  total, 
and  to  do  some  serving  and  usually  a  bit  of 
a  shimmy  or  a  bit  of  a  dance  at  the  same 
time  for  a  few  minutes,  that  in  effect  they 
would  not  get  the  jobs. 

Some  of  the  legitimate  waitresses  were 
asked  to  do  that.  The  union  involved  was 
asked  to  supply  them.  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  find  out  why,  but  one  of  the 
conditions  always  when  the  union  was  called 
and  asked  for  X  waitresses  to  appear  at  a 
certain  club  was  that  they  would  spend 
seven  minutes  out  of  the  hour  topless. 

What  was  happening  was  that  the  trade 
itself,  in  its  attempts  to  upgrade  it,  was  being 
downgraded.  It  was  a  further  degrading 
move,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  At  the  same 
time,  the  legitimate  profession  of  entertainer 
— and  I  include  in  that  a  chorus  line  or  a 
professional  stripper — was  being  downgraded 
as  well.  The  girls  who  were  involved  in  the 
waiting  on  the  tables  and  who  were  being 
required  to  go  topless  were  not  getting  paid 
anywhere  near  the  entertainment  rates;  they 
were  doing  a  little  better  than  the  waitress 
rates. 

In  effect,  we  had  a  lowering  of  one 
standard  and  one  trade — and  a  lowering  in 
many  ways  other  than  wages,  I  might  say  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  made  difficult  for 
legitimate  waitresses  to  hold  their  jobs  and 
certainly  to  upgrade  that  trade  when  they 
had  to  subject  themselves  to  this  kind  of  per- 
formance. 

I  think  a  simple  amendment  to  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Act  probably  would  have 
dealt  with  better  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
problem.  The  onus,  I  might  point  out  here, 
would  be  on  the  operators  of  the  establish- 
ments; an  employer  could  not  insist  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  that  the  girls  had  to  go 
nude  or  partially  nude. 

I  think  that  bill  made  sense  and  that  it 
was  a  good  substantive  step  to  answering 
some  of  the  problems.  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  it  wasn't  brought  in.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  still  should  be 
moved  by  this  government,  and  without  too 
much  of  a  delay,  because  it  makes  sense.  It 
does  put  the  onus  on  the  operators,  and  some 
of  them  are  sharpies  in  this  business.  It  gives 
both  the  organized  and  unorganized  em- 
ployees a  tool  to  work  with,  if  you  like,  in  the 
labour  standards  by  which  they  cannot  be 
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required  to  submit  to  this  degrading  kind  of 
a  request  or  demand  indeed. 

This  House  should  be  aware  that  it  caused 
the  people  who  were  representing  these 
women  some  considerable  troubles  because 
one  of  the  things  that  has  been  happening, 
as  we  seem  to  loosen  the  standards  and  allow 
just  anybody  to  have  a  liquor  licence  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  is  that  a  number  of 
hotels  are  changing  ownerships  and  changing 
hands.  Toronto  is  probably  the  place  where 
we  see  it  most  often.  They  are  trying  to 
change  the  operation,  obviously  going  after 
the  big  buck.  They  are  opening  up  the  top- 
less area  downstairs  in  a  variety  of  operations. 

In  some  of  the  clubs  where  the  union  has 
gone  after  successor  rights,  they  have  been 
having  a  real  fight  because  one  of  the  first 
things  the  new  owner  or  the  new  operator 
does  is  phone  up  the  union  and  say,  "Hey,  I 
want  you  to  provide  four  girls  of  a  certain 
age  range."  I  think  that  is  wrong  to  begin 
with.  One  of  the  conditions  is,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  that  they  will  spend  so  many  minutes 
out  of  the  hour  going  topless. 

I  give  credit  to  people  like  Julius  Troll  and 
the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders'  Union  because  they  made  a 
conscientious  decision  that  they  were  not 
going  to  be  sucked  into  this  kind  of  a  game. 
When  they  refused,  they  find  they  have  got 
problems  with  successor  rights  because  the 
company  is  then  arguing  that  it  is  a  new  type 
of  an  operation  and  it  shouldn't  be  able  to 
carry  the  certification  and  the  union  contract 
it  had  previously  for  that  new  operation. 
That's  one  of  the  additional  fights  they  have 
been  having  in  this  particular  field. 

I  think  there  was  a  number  of  positive 
moves  in  the  suggestion  of  an  amendment  to 
the  labour  standards.  Because  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
couldn't  deliver  on  his  promise  so  glibly  and 
quickly  made,  what  we  have  instead  is  a  bill 
in  this  House  which  in  effect  says  one  of  the 
ways  we  may  be  able  to  deal  with  it  is  by 
giving  the  responsibility  to  the  local  muni- 
cipalities. Let  them  pass  the  bylaw  to  deal 
with  it. 

That's  a  copout.  My  Liberal  colleague  was 
correct.  That's  exactly  what  it  is.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  the  prostitution  of  the  trade  of 
waitresses  or  entertainers  which  is  going  on 
under  the  current  deal.  We  may  be  increas- 
ing that  problem.  Some  municipalities  think 
pretty  clearly  about  it  and  are  going  to  come 
in  with  some  pretty  positive  bylaws  to  try 
to  control  this  kind  of  an  operation.  Some  of 
them  quietly  by  default  won't  bring  in  the 
bylaws. 


There  are  two  or  three  places,  which  I 
could  name,  but  won't  in  this  House,  which 
are  suburbs  of  a  major  oity  where  they  are 
pretty  wide  open  in  terms  of  the  clubs  and 
operations  they  have.  We  are  going  to  see 
this  happening,  whether  it  is  direct  competi- 
tion for  that  land  of  trade,  which  I  am  not 
particularly  fussy  about,  or  whether  it  is  com- 
petition by  default,  the  quiet  kind  where  they 
say:  "Let  our  neighbours  be  the  do  gooders 
and  bring  in  the  amendments  and  the  legisla- 
tion. We're  not  going  to  do  it  but  we  will 
pick  up  all  the  business  that  some  of  these 
sleazy  operators  will  bring  us."  Either  way 
we  are  going  to  end  up  with  some  competi- 
tion between  the  municipalities  because  the 
approach  across  the  province  is  not  likely  to 
be  standard. 

Mr.  Bolan:  What  about  Timmins? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  There  is  another  danger. 
As  well  as  those  who  will  bring  in  decent 
legislation  and  decent  amendments  to  the 
Municipal  Act  to  try  to  deal  honestly  with 
the  problem,  there  are  going  to  be  those  that 
will  go  too  far. 

Mr.  Bolan:  It's  already  there. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  not  too  hard  today  to 
do  that  too.  There  is  a  danger  also  in  be- 
coming, forgive  the  expression,  a  little  bit 
too  much  of  a  puritan.  An  awful  lot  of  rights 
will  get  trampled  if  we  decide  we  are  just 
going  to  get  as  tight  as  blazes  and  not  allow 
any  kind  of  expression  whatsoever.  There  are 
dangers  in  a  number  of  ways  in  the  kind  of 
standards  we  can  have  through  an  amend- 
ment through  the  Municipal  Act  because  the 
problem  is  a  great  one  and  because  there  are 
some  sleazy  operators  in  this  business.  You 
have  only  to  talk  to  the  union  trying  to  orga- 
nize them  or  some  of  the  girls  involved  to 
realize  that  there  are  some  real  pressures  on 
them  and  some  real  sleazy  operations. 

Because  this  exists  and  because  I  think 
people  do  want  to  see  some  decent  standards, 
I  think  you  are  going  to  see  some  of  the 
municipalities  take  advantage  of  it.  To  that 
extent  it's  good,  and  for  that  reason  only,  we 
at  least  support  the  bill  to  have  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  to  help  us. 

[9:45] 

I  can  see  it,  very  frankly,  causing  almost 
as  many  problems  as  it  solves.  I  don't  see  it 
as  solving  the  problem  of  the  individual  dig- 
nity of  the  people  involved  in  this  particular 
trade.  I  think  it  is  a  rather  sad  copout.  I  wish 
the  government  had  moved  in  the  other 
direction.  I  wish  they  would  move  in  that 
direction  now  or  very  quickly  because  I  think 
it  would  be  much  more  effective.    I  worry 
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about  leaving  it  open  to  interpretation  by 
any  one  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  different 
municipalities  across  the  province  of  Ontario. 
But  because  I  think  the  people  do  want  some 
action  and  the  situation  is  a  little  bit  out  of 
hand,  in  terms  of  some  of  the  operators  and 
the  things  that  are  being  done,  1  would  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  reservations,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
express  here  tonight  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  address  myself  to 
Bill  203,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act.  Like  other  members  who  have  spoken 
previously,  I  myself  feel  that  the  bill  will  not 
work  in  a  municipality.  I'll  give  you  the  rea- 
sons why. 

I've  written  a  number  of  letters  to  the 
liquor  control  board.  I  have  expressed  my 
views  on  previous  occasions  in  the  House 
here  concerning  the  matter  of  questionable 
entertainment  in  a  liquor  establishment  in 
Ontario.  The  more  I  look  at  this  particular 
bill,  the  harder  I  find  it  to  accept  it.  I  have 
to  agree  with  the  member  for  Hamilton  East 
that  perhaps  if  you  had  brought  in  amend- 
ments to  the  Employment  Standards  Act,  we 
would  have  then  had  some  control  in  this 
particular  area.  I  think  that's  a  good  sugges- 
tion '  and  I  think  that's  the  area  where  we 
should  have  been  looking. 

Consider  the  matter  of  questionable  enter- 
tainment, for  example.  If  it's  permissible 
legislation  now,  and  one  municipality  accepts 
this  and  passes  the  normal  municipal  bylaw, 
but  the  adjoining  municipality  says  no,  then 
it  will  be  wide  open  in  the  other  area,  in  a 
sense.  It  can  happen. 

For  example,  the  regional  municipality  of 
Niagara,  the  town  of  Fort  Erie,  might  pass 
the  bylaw  but  I  don't  know  who  would  en- 
force it.  Under  the  present  administration  right 
now,  it's  difficult  to  get  enforcement  through 
law  enforcement  agencies,  such  as  the  regional 
police  force.  When  it  comes  to  policing  mu- 
nicipal bylaws,  it  is  up  to  the  municipality  to 
appoint  a  bylaw  officer  to  administer  that  by- 
law. I  suggest  that's  not  working  too  success- 
fully. 

Where  there  is  a  regional  municipality  I 
suggest  that  policing  it  should  come  under 
their  administration.  The  Municipal  Act 
should  cover  this.  I  bring  that  to  the  minis- 
ter's attention  because  it's  a  difficult  problem 
in  my  particular  area.  As  previous  members 
said,  it's  degrading  to  those  persons  to  be 
subject  to  that  kind  of  employment. 

I  question  the  matter  about  the  topless 
waitresses  and  the  exotic  dancing  that's  going 
on  too.  I'll  tell  you,  that  is  questionable.  Per- 
haps the  matter  comes  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion, under  the  criminal  code.  I  suggest  again 


that  you're  going  to  have  an  overlapping  of 
jurisdiction  here.  I  don't  think  this  bill  will 
cover  that  under  a  municipal  bylaw.  I  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister  here,  or  the 
parliamentary  assistant,  that  this  is  another 
area  at  which  you  have  to  look. 

I  suppose  I  could  get  into  quite  a  lot  of 
detail  on  that  but,  as  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  has  said,  this  is  a  copout  by 
the  minister  here.  It's  just  a  halfway  measure. 
It  isn't  going  to  do  the  job.  I  suggest  that 
you  include  a  regional  municipality  in  here. 
I  think  you'll  get  better  results.  Then  you're 
going  to  have  the  law  enforcement  agency 
police  it.  It's  difficult  now,  even  under  the 
present  federal  and  provincial  legislation. 

It's  rather  odd  that  years  ago  the  liquor 
control  board  had  that  authority  to  administer 
the  type  of  entertainment  permitted  in  a 
liquor  establishment. 

Mr.  Conway:  In  the  good  old  days  of  public 
morality  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Maybe  it  should  be  referred 
back  to  that  time  but,  in  any  case  give  them 
the  power  to  administer  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Conway:  Bring  back  Howard  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  is  perhaps  the  area 
that  should  be  looked  at,  because  they  do 
have  an  inquiry  officer  or  an  officer  there  to 
police  their  own  establishments,  and  it  would 
not  put  additional  cost  on  municipalities  to 
go  out  and  hire  another  bylaw  officer.  For 
example,  in  the  town  of  Fort  Erie  there  is  a 
member  of  council  elected  at  large  who  is  an 
employee  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  On- 
tario. And,  if  this  act  is  passed,  I  am  sure 
there  is  going  to  be  a  conflict  of  interest.  That 
is  another  area  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
at. 

I  suggest  that  this  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  a  halfway  measure.  I  think  we 
should  be  looking  at  referring  it  back  to  the 
liquor  control  board  and  giving  them  the 
authority  to  police  their  own  establishments 
and  the  type  of  entertainment  they  want  to 
permit  in  those  establishments.  Unless  the 
regional  municipality  is  included,  this  will  not 
work  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us,  Bill  203,  is  pretty  poor  stuff.  This 
is  a  pretty  crummy  way  to  deal  with  such  a 
fundamentally  important  issue.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing we  are  going  to  be  back  in  this  House  in 
March,  or  whenever  it  is  the  government  calls 
us  back,  to  pass  some  legislation  that  will 
effectively  deal  with  the  problem  of  topless 
waitresses  and  give  some  protection  to  women 
in  that  position. 
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Yesterday,  in  the  debates  on  the  estimates, 
I  spoke  at  length  about  the  kind  of  wild 
statements  the  minister  has  been  making 
within  two  minutes  of  being  appointed.  It 
didn't  stop  then;  he  just  kept  it  up  and  went 
on  and  on  with  a  series  of  nonsensical  state- 
ments on  the  issue — no  action,  a  few  threats 
and  absolutely  no  accomplishment. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  it 
has  been  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  dumped 
on  to  the  municipalities  by  some  other  more 
senior  minister  in  the  government.  That  is 
just  not  the  way  he  should  be  dealing  with 
these  problems. 

I  know  that  the  minister  got  himself  into 
a  bit  of  a  bad  spot,  where  he  said  he  was 
going  to  do  this  thing  and  just  wasn't  able  to 
do  it.  I  understand  he  had  to  be  rescued  from 
himself;  somebody  had  to  do  something  to 
protect  him  and  to  take  the  heat  off  him  on 
that  issue.  Thus  we  have  this  Bill  203. 

I  really  think  the  minister  should  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  suggestion  put  forward 
by  my  colleague  from  Hamilton  East  in  his 
private  member's  bill.  This  Is  the  wrong  act 
to  amend. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  be  helping 
out  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  and  trying  to  protect  him  from  him- 
self, I  think  we  should  be  doing  it  in  the 
best  way  possible.  This  is  a  pretty  good  try, 
Bill  203,  but  it  is  not  going  to  work  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  be  back  here  again.  So 
why  don't  we  just  save  further  embarrassment 
to  everybody  involved  and  pass  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  need?  We  should  be  amend- 
ing the  Employment  Standards  Act  and  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  my  colleague  from 
Hamilton  East. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
government.  I  see  the  first  minister  is  here; 
perhaps  he  can  get  his  troops  under  control 
at  this  almost  11th  hour — 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Me  keep  my  troops  under 
control?  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege — 

Mr.  Foulds:  Sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  not  an  expert! 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  As  the  session  winds 
down  and  the  Premier  sends  us  all  home  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year  and  who  knows 
how  many  months  before  he  gets  up  the 
courage  to  bring  us  back,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  government— 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  You  fellows  shouldn't  be 
quite  as  eager  tonight. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —look,  the  Minister  of 
Consumer    and    Commercial    Relations    isn't 


here.  In  his  absence,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
pretty  good  idea  if  the  government  would 
quickly  sneak  this  bill  off  the  Order  Paper 
and  bring  in  the  proper  amendment.  We 
would  pass  that  and  the  minister  wouldn't 
know  about  it.  The  minister  wouldn't  be  em- 
barrassed. It  would  be  some  long  time  be- 
fore he  would  hear  about  it.  Then  we  could 
have  the  kind  of  legislation  we  need  to  pro- 
tect people  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  may  never  know  about 
this  one. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It  is  not  a  joking 
matter.  This  is  a  pretty  fundamental  issue. 
It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  human 
dignity.  It  is  fairly  basic  that  as  a  right,  no 
one  but  no  one  in  this  province  should  be 
forced  to  strip  to  get  a  job  as  a  waiter  or 
a  waitress.  This  is  not  the  effective  way  to 
go  about  solving  it. 

The  suggestion  put  forward  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East  is  much  superior.  Why 
don't  we  get  rid  of  this  and  follow  his  sug- 
gestion? Then  we  can  go  home  and  enjoy 
ourselves  over  Christmas. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  Bill  203,  which  officially 
permits  municipalities  to  pass  bylaws  li- 
censing and  regulating  adult  entertainment 
parlours  which  are  licensed  under  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act,  1975.  Unofficially,  we  all  know 
that  it's  in  response  to  a  difficult  situation 
in  which  the  government  found  itself — 

An  hon.  member:  Hot  and  heavy. 

Mr.  Epp:  —a  situation  from  which  the 
government  now  wants  to  extricate  itself. 
In  particular  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  wants  to 
get  out  of  an  embarrassing  situation  after 
making  all  those  headlines  last  August  and 
September  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  what  has  earlier  been  described  as  "the 
girls." 

We  all  know  that  the  minister  exposed  his 
views— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  didn't  hear  that.  Exposed 
what? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Exposed  his  views. 

Mr.  Epp:  —on  the  subject  to  this  Legis- 
lature and  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
Canada.  It  appeared  at  that  time  that  he 
was  going  to  take  drastic  action,  but  we  all 
know  that  he  is  copping  out  on  this  and 
giving  the  responsibilities  to  the  munic- 
ipalities. 

The  Premier  is  in  attendance  here,  and  I 
know  that  the  Deputy  Premier  and  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental  Affairs   and   all   of  them   have 
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indicated  from  time  to  time  how  important 
it  is  to  consult  with  municipalities  on  all  and 
various  matters.  I've  checked  my  facts  on 
this  and  I  don't  recall  trie  municipalities  being 
asked  whether  they  wanted  this  particular 
responsibility.  And  in  speaking  to  the  munic- 
ipalities I  don't  recall  them  asking  for  the 
responsibility. 

Yet,  time  after  time,  we  are  told  how 
sincere  this  particular  government  is  in  con- 
sulting with  the  municipalities,  with  the 
municipal  liaison  committee  and  in  doing 
what  they  request  on  many  occasions.  We 
know  that  this  consultative  process  didn't 
take  place  on  this  occasion  for  this  particular 
bill.  I  think  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
When  you  really  look  at  the  facts  before 
us,  we  know  that  they  really  don't  consult 
the  municipalities  when  they  should. 

The  kind  of  responsibilities  they  give  to 
municipalities  are  also  very  interesting,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  know  the  municipalities  have 
asked  to  have  control  of  committee  of  ad- 
justment fees.  We  know  that  municipalities 
would  like  to  be  able  to  appoint  the  social 
services  director,  and  yet  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment has  to  give  its  okay  when  they  want 
to  appoint  a  social  services  director. 

We  know  that  from  time  to  time  munic- 
ipalities have  asked  for  permission  to  be 
able  to  license  cats  as  they  license  dogs, 
not  that  I  necessarily  think  they  should 
license  cats,  but  the  province  says  they're 
not  mature  enough  to  license  cats.  They're 
not  mature  enough  to  hire  their  own  social 
services  director.  They're  not  mature  enough 
to  set  their  own  committee  of  adjustment  fees, 
yet  all  of  a  sudden,  in  order  to  extricate  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions from  a  very  embarrassing  situation— 

An  hon.  member:  Dictatorship. 

Mr.  Mancini:  From  a  hanging  problem. 

Mr.  Epp:  —they're  coming  forth  with  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to 
all  of  a  sudden  put  this  responsibility  on 
all  the  municipalities,  835  of  them,  without 
the  serious  consultative  process  that  this 
government  has  accepted  from  time  to  time 
—and  very  well  from  time  to  time.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  they  quote  that  particular 
process  when  it's  to  their  advantage.  When 
it's  not  to  their  advantage  they  don't  give  a 
damn  for  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Down  with  the  government. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  end  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Down  with  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  know  that's  not 
true.  That's  not  what  they  said  in  the  north 
tonight. 


Mr.  Epp:  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  by 
the  House  leader  earlier,  we  will  be  support- 
ing this  bill  in  principle,  but  I  hope  also 
that  the  government  will  come  in  with  some 
kind  of  more  encompassing  legislation  which 
will  deal  with  this  problem  on  a  province- 
wide  basis  rather  than  on  a  municipality-by- 
municipality  basis. 
[10:00] 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
four  or  five  points  very  quickly. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
House  is  giving  reluctant  approval  to  this 
bill.  It's  giving  reluctant  approval  to  the  bill 
for  the  reasons  that  have  been  enunciated  by 
a  number  of  speakers. 

What  the  government  has  done  is  try  to 
save  the  bacon  of  a  cabinet  minister,  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions, who  couldn't  deliver  on  some  pretty 
flashy  promises  he  made  initially  simply  to 
grab  some  headlines.  What  the  government  is 
doing  is  taking  the  relatively  easy  way  out 
by  dumping  this  responsibility  on  munici- 
palities, and  as  the  previous  speaker  has 
indicated,  without  consultation  with  the 
MLC,  without  consultation  with  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Association  or  any  of  the  individual 
municipalities. 

The  previous  speaker  made  a  very  good 
point  that  this  parliamentary  assistant  and 
the  cabinet  in  general  love  to  talk  about 
consulting  with  municipalities.  Yet  they  are 
putting  through  this  bill  without  any  of  that 
consultation. 

1  would  like  to  put  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  the  House,  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
error  to  introduce  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  to  do  with  human  dignity  through  the 
local  option.  Human  dignity  is  not  a  matter 
of  local  option. 

Human  dignity  is  a  matter  we  have  tradi- 
tionally accepted  as  a  provincial  responsi- 
bility. One  simply  has  to  look  at  the  number 
of  statutes  that  deal  with  that.  We  don't  farm 
out  employment  standards  to  local  option. 
We  don't  farm  out  the  Human  Rights  Code 
to  local  option.  We  don't  farm  out  workmen's 
compensation   responsibility   to   local   option. 

I  would  put  to  this  House  that  the  route 
chosen  by  the  member  for  Hamilton  East,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Employment  Standards  Act, 
Bill  166,  is  a  far  more  preferable  way  to 
proceed.  I  would  urge  this  government  with 
every  amount  of  persuasion  I  can  muster, 
that  this  bill  we  are  going  to  pass  this  evening 
and  to  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is 
going  to  give  royal  assent  be  considered  only 
an  interim  bill — 
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Mr.  Conway:  The  chairman  of  the  Ottawa 
police  commission. 

Mr.  Foulds:  — and  that  in  the  initial  days 
of  the  new  House,  the  government  introduce 
—I'm  sure  he'll  give  it  to  them  free— the 
member  for  Hamilton  East's  bill  to  amend 
the  Employment  Standards  Act.  It  is  im- 
portant, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we 
must  be  seen  to  treat,  and  we  must  treat, 
workers  in  this  line  of  work  equally  through- 
out the  province. 

Just  one  little  technical  matter.  What  does 
the  parliamentary  assistant  do  when  he  has 
an  establishment  in  an  unorganized  com- 
munity? One  can't  exercise  one's  options  at 
all. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Quiet,  and  Til  give  the 
members  a  lesson. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  want  to  see  this. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Well,  the  member  will  see 
it.  If  he  just  keeps  his  mouth  shut,  it  will  be 
all  right.  I  think  the  opposition  are  a  little 
mixed  up  to  some  extent.  If  they  travel  to 
northwestern  Ontario  and  to  the  city  of 
Thunder  Bay — 

Mr.  Pope:  Or  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Never  mind,  just  worry 
about  my  area.  If  members  travel  to  Thunder 
Bay  they  will  find  the  municipalities  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  what's  going  on  in  their 
towns  than  everybody  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  not  what's  going  on  in  the 
towns,  it's  what  is  coming  off. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  The  member  should  take  the 
next  boat  back. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That  is  a  scandalous  remark. 
I  came  over  on  a  boat  and  I'm  not  going  to 
take  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  In  Fort  Frances  there  are 
a  lot  of  problems  in  regard  to  the  topless 
problem. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  feeling  this  was  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  If  the  members  would  take 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  Fort  Frances,  if  they 
can  afford  the  money  and  don't  go  at  govern- 
ment expense,  they  would  find  out  the  prob- 
lems they  have  in  Fort  Frances  in  regard  to 
topless  waitresses.  The  council  and  the  people 
in  that  area  continually  have  problems.  The 
members  would  then  realize  that  the  legis- 
lation this  government  is  putting  through  is 
the  right  legislation.  It  will  give  the  people 
of  Fort  Frances,  the  members  of  council,  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  matter  first-hand 
and  to  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Want  to  give  them  the  right  to 
hang?  Want  to  give  them  hanging  laws? 


Mr.  Hennessy:  With  all  due  respect,  the 
opposition  has  lost  the  ball  game  and  is  cry- 
ing foul;  they  want  to  play  over  again. 

Mr.  Conway:  What  ball  game? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  The  ball  game  the  opposi- 
tion just  lost.  The  member  wouldn't  know, 
he  only  plays  tennis,  or  maybe  something 
lesser  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  do  they  play  tennis 
with,  Mickey? 

Mr.  Bolan:  Side  pocket  pool? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Well,  the  member  gradu- 
ated from  that,  I  hope. 

What  the  members  of  the  opposition  are 
trying  to  say  is  that  they  want  the  govern- 
ment to  make  the  rules.  Then  the  municipali- 
ties will  come  back  to  them  and  they  will 
come  here  and!  start  arguing  about  the  gov- 
ernment putting  in  legislation  that  a  certain 
municipality  does  not  want.  This  is  good 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  women 
and  the  young  ladies  involved.  The  munic- 
ipalities will  be  responsible  to  the  people 
they  are  representing.  For  a  bunch  of  gentle- 
men like  the  members  I  would  use  stronger 
words,  but  the  Speaker  is  liable  to  ask  me 
to  apologize  so  I  won't  use  stronger  words. 

With  all  due  respect,  the  members  should 
leave  Toronto  or  their  hometowns  once  in  a 
while  and  come  up  around  northwestern  On- 
tario. Maybe  they  would  learn  something. 
When  the  municipalities  have  the  opportunity 
to  enact  this  legislation,  we  will  have  legis- 
lation that  is  justified  in  this  respect. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  the  members  should 
support  it. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  almost  hesi- 
tate to  stand,  but  I  want  to  speak  to  Bill  203. 
If  the  member  for  Fort  William  doesn't  mind 
someone  who  came  to  Canada  on  a  boat 
speaking  in  this  Legislature,  I  will  go  right 
ahead.  I  remember  that  boat  ridie  very  vividly 
and  there  were  no  topless  waitresses. 

I  give  my  hesitating  support  to  Bill  203.  I 
know  of  no  municipality  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  has  asked  this  government  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation.  I  know  of  no  munic- 
ipality in  Ontario  that  has  approached  this 
caucus  or  any  other  caucus  in  the  House  for 
this  legislation.  However,  I  do  understand 
why  we  have  this  in  front  of  us.  It's  because 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  in  his  maiden  speech  as  minister, 
informed  Ontario  that  he  was  going  to  cover 
up  a  situation  which  he  felt  was  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  province. 

That  is  what  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
Relations  said,  Mr.  Speaker.  Actually,  he  and 
I  are  good  friends  but  we  just  disagree  on 
this  matter.  He  said  he  was  going  to  cover 
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up  a  matter  which  he  felt  offended  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  as  well  as  the  people  who  had 
to  work  in  those  conditions.  Yet  we  waited, 
time  passed  and  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
Relations  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do.  His  government 
then  had  the  responsibility  on  their  shoulders 
to  get  one  of  their  colleagues  off  the  hook. 
This  is  how  they  do  it,  with  Bill  203.  They 
passed  the  responsibility  on  to  the  munic- 
ipalities, which  have  not  asked  for  it  and  I 
am  sure  do  not  want  it. 

I  personally  know  of  no  other  section  of 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act  that  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  municipalities.  Most  liquor 
licence  places  get  their  licence  with  barely 
any  consultation  at  all  with  the  municipal- 
ities. I  have  not  heard  of  very  many  establish- 
ments who  have  been  refused  tneir  liquor 
licence  because  the  municipalities  have  dis- 
approved of  them  being  licensed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  not  true  and  you 
know  it.  Why  did  you  read  me  the  letter  this 
week? 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  minister  is  lucky  he's 
getting  the  support  of  the  House.  He  is 
really  lucky  he's  getting  the  support  of  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Vote  it  down.  Go  ahead 
and  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  Mancini:  We  feel  there  might  be  some 
good  come  of  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  go  ahead  and  vote  it 
down.  You  haven't  got  guts  enough  to. 

Mr.  Mancini:  We're  disappointed  the  min- 
ister didn't  carry  out  his  promise.  We'll  give 
him  very  reluctant  support  on  this  bill.  We 
hope  it  doesn't  prove  to  be  too  large  a 
burden  on  most  municipalities,  and  possibly 
before  he  shoots  from  the  hip  the  next  time, 
he'll  think  out  the  problem  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  And  you  won't  write  me 
any  more  letters  about  how  somebody  should 
be  licensed,  will  you? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  on  this.  Basically,  I  wasn't  that  in- 
volved in  this  or  that  interested  in  the  legis- 
lation until  I  had  a  call  today  from  one  of 
the  hotel  operators  in  my  community  who 
heard  about  the  legislation  and  is  rather  per- 
turbed. He  explained  to  me  how  he  oper- 
ated. He  said  that  ordinarily  he  would  have 
to  hire  entertainment  which  would  cost  him 
anywhere  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  week. 
Some  weeks  he  may  make  a  profit,  other 
weeks  he  may  not  make  a  profit  and  he 
would  lose. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Poor  guy. 


Mr.  Ruston:  Socialists  don't  believe  in 
profit. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  decided  to  hire  top- 
less entertainers  who  would  dance  and  serve 
in  between  dances.  He  explained  that  he 
pays  them  between  $200  and  $300  a  week, 
plus  they  make  about  $150  in  tips,  which 
probably  is  better  than  some  of  the  staff  in 
the  minister's  office  get  paid. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  They  must  be  a  fast  wait- 
ress. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  says  if  we  were  all 
on  an  equal  footing,  in  other  words  if  the 
province  brought  in  legislation  that  prohibited 
this  type  of,  as  he  called  it,  entertainment 
in  all  the  municipalities  in  Ontario,  he  would 
not  argue  with  the  matter.  But  he  says  this 
legislation  opens  the  door  to  a  situation 
where  you  have  two  adjoining  municipalities 
and  one  brings  in  this  legislation,  and  one 
does  not.  That  would  mean  a  hotel  in  that 
municipality,  which  could  be  three  or  four 
miles  down  the  road  could  have  topless  en- 
tertainment and  the  other  couldn't.  There- 
fore, this  gentleman  felt  he  could  not  com- 
pete. In  his  case,  he  says  he  probably  would 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  taken  into 
account.  The  legislation  is  necessary,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  it,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
my  colleagues,  be  something  brought  in 
across  the  board  so  you  put  everybody  on 
an  equal  basis.  You  don't  leave  it  to  local 
option  because,  as  he  pointed  out,  that  opens 
the  door  to  all  types  of  persuasion,  or  shall 
we  say  suggestions,  to  municipal  or  local 
councils— "We  can  take  you  aside  and  dis- 
cuss this,  and  you  will  not  bring  in  the 
bylaw." 

This  is  the  suggestion.  I  feel  the  man's 
argument  has  merit.  He  has  a  fair  amount  of 
cash,  I  presume,  tied  up  in  the  hotel.  He  is 
making  some  kind  of  existence  out  of  it  at 
this  time  and  what  he  is  afraid  of  is  that 
when  this  legislation  comes  in  and  our  muni- 
cipality decides  to  move  on  it  then  he  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  hotels  in 
Paris,  four  miles  down  the  road,  where  this 
legislation  wasn't  brought  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  don't  really  believe 
that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  really  do  believe  it.  That 
is  absolutely  quite  possible.  Hotels  four  miles 
down  the  road  could  be  permitted  to  have 
topless  waitresses.  It's  not  a  very  difficult 
process  in  terms  of  straight  operation.  You're 
not  going  to  invest  in  any  large  capital  or 
change  the  facilities.  All  you  do  is  move  five 
or  six  bodies  from  one  area  to  another  area, 
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disrobe  them  and  you're  in  business.  That's 
how  easy  it  is. 

The  argument  he  brought  up  has  some 
merit.  This  is  why  I  feel  the  legislation  is 
faulty,  even  though  we're  supporting  it.  It's 
the  fact  that  it  throws  this  to  local  option.  It 
doesn't  make  it  universal  across  the  province 
and  it  puts  people  who  are  in  the  business  at 
a  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  other  people  who 
are  in  the  same  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let's  hear  it  from  North 
Bay. 

[10:15] 

Mr.  Bolan:  In  spite  of  the  fact  there  are 
some  bad  parts  about  the  bill,  there  are  also 
some  good  parts  about  it  and  I  would  like 
to  spend  a  few  moments  discussing  the  good 
parts. 

You  are  probably  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
over  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been  an 
evolution  in  the  law.  The  concerns  about 
morality  are  now  reflected  more  on  a  regional 
rather  than  on  a  national  basis.  If  one  were  to 
look  at  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  and  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  one  would  see  the 
question  no  longer  is:  "Does  the  situation  or 
the  object  which  is  being  looked  at  have  some 
social  redeeming  factors?"  Rather  the  ques- 
tion is:  "Does  it  offend  the  prurient  in  the 
minds  of  the  individual  in  the  particular  area 
in  which  he  resides  or  from  which  he  comes?" 

So  that  a  certain  type  of  society,  or  a 
certain  part  of  society  in  one  region  of  the 
province,  may  have  a  different  outlook  to- 
wards a  certain  thing  as  compared  to  another 
group  or  society  in  a  different  part  of  the 
province. 

In  that  respect,  I  think  the  bill  is  reason- 
ably correct.  It  will  allow  different  regions  to 
make  known  across  the  province,  and  in  their 
own  region  as  well,  their  views  on  what  is 
prurient  in  the  minds  of  their  people. 

There  are  two  bad  things  about  the  bill.  I 
think  that  it  is  ultra  vires.  I  really  think  it  is. 
For  example,  when  you  get  into  the  question 
of  a  person  being  in  a  state  of  nudity.  I  really 
think  that.  I  really  think  your  bill  is  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  How  can  you  be  ultra 
vires  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  Mafia? 
Come  on,  you  have  defended  them  too  long. 

Mr.  Mancini:  It  is  your  bill,  Frank. 

Mr.  Bolan:  If  you  were  to  charge  a  hotel 
owner  on  the  grounds  of  nudity,  I  think  that 
you  would  run  into  some  very  serious  conflict 
with  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  on  the 
relevant  sections  relating  to  nudity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  guys  are  pro-Mafia. 


Mr.  Bolan:  The  other  problem  with  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  this  will  be  closely  moni- 
tored, is  this:  Is  it  going  to  create  sin  strips 
in  certain  communities?  For  example,  is  there 
not  likely  to  be  a  certain  community  which 
will  tend  to  allow  over-development  of  this 
particular  type  of  entertainment?  Those  are 
my  concerns  about  it.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  sin  strips  which  may  be  created  in  On- 
tario. Similarly,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
type  of  weird  liquor  laws  we  have  had  in 
the  province  over  the  past  100  years.  That  is 
basically  because  of  the  attitudes  of  different 
communities. 

So  I  say,  in  one  sense,  there  is  merit  to  the 
bill.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  I  think 
the  bill  has  some  demerits.  In  any  event,  I 
would  ask  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  con- 
vey to  the  minister  that  this  is  an  area  which 
should  closely  be  monitored.  The  develop- 
ment of  what  I  call  sin  strips  should  not  be 
allowed. 

Mr.  Conway:  We  can't  have  sin  strips.  Just 
read  the  encyclical,  Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  take  just  a  few 
moments  to  refute  some  of  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made. 

I  think  this  bill  really  underlines  what 
western  civilization  has  been  trying  to  do  for 
the  past  500  years. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  Frank! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  a  half-baked  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That  is  why  you  got  7,000 
fewer  votes  tonight.  Now,  just  keep  opening 
your  mouth.  There  are  two  more  by-elections, 
my  friend.  I  hope  you  are  there. 

Mr.  Martel:  Call  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Call  them  now,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  is  only  one.  You  shot 
from  the  lip  before.  Don't  do  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  For  the  past  50  years  in 
western  civilization,  the  role  of  the  server— or 
the  role  of  the  person  in  service;  not  the 
entertainer,  but  the  role  of  the  person,  male 
or  female,  who  provides  service— has  been 
rather  constantly  enhanced— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  not  enhanced  by  local 
option. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —over  a  period  of  time, 
sometimes  very  slowly.  But  certainly  in  the 
last  30  or  40  years  it  has  been  enhanced  very 
rapidly.  The  server  is  not  to  amuse,  not 
to  titillate,  not  to  entertain. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  selective  basis.  That's 
not  what  the  bill  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  When  the  particular  per- 
son, male  or  female,  is  engaged  in  service, 
he  or  she  is  to  provide  the  service,  whether 
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it  is  food  or  drink.  That  is  the  sole  function 
of  the  job. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  not  what  the  bill  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  exactly  what  has 
been  brought  in. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  copping  out  on  the 
municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  going  to  ignore  the 
interjections.  I  came  back  here  specifically 
tonight  for  this  bill. 

In  terms  of  entertainment,  I  know  that 
somebody  over  there— and  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  it  is  from  the  left  wing  side— will 
ask  me  what  designates  an  entertainer. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Just  give  your  speech.  This 
isn't  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  An  entertainer  is  one  who 
has  an  AGVA  card.  They  belong  to  the 
union.  It  is  that  simple.  We  are  not  trying 
to  compare  entertainers.  The  entertainer, 
male  or  female,  decides  upon  a  professional 
career.  They  understand  perfectly  well  that 
the  sanctions  of  the  criminal  code  as  well 
as  the  approvals  of  the  criminal  code  apply 
to  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  have  you  got  against 
amateur  entertainers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Quite  frankly,  it  bothers 
me  that  there  has  been  a  reverse  trend  in 
the  past  few  months.  We  are  going  back  to 
the  time  of  the  17th,  18th  or  the  19th  cen- 
tury when  the  server  simply  wasn't  good 
enough  to  serve  the  food  or  the  beverage, 
but  must  do  something  in  addition.  Certainly 
I  would  think  that  this  House,  when  it  real- 
izes that  very  fundamental  concept,  would 
find  that  extremely  repugnant. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   Make  it  for  everyone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  talking  about 
local  option.  The  question  has  been  raised 
tonight  about  local  option.  There  is  no  local 
option.  If  one  wants  to  have  a  licensed 
premises,  which  is  a  premises  that  can  serve 
beverage  alcohols,  then  the  responsibility  for 
the  licence  remains  then,  as  now,  with  the 
province. 

What  we  are  doing,  very  simply,  is  re- 
turning to  the  local  municipality,  the  rate- 
payers, the  people  who  live  at  the  end  of 
the  street  and  the  people  who  have  to  walk 
by  it,  the  right  to  say  that  they  do  not  want 
this  type  of  service  in  their  community. 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  you  do  that  with  all  your 
labour  legislation? 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  did  you  consult  with  mu- 
nicipalities first?  Not  on  your  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  understand  about 
why  people  worry  about  sin  strips. 


Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  just  don't  under- 
stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  listened  to  you  yester- 
day telling  me  in  the  morning  how  I  couldn't 
get  an  insurance  agreement  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  I  saw  you  flee  the  House 
yesterday  and  you  weren't  even  around  to- 
day. You  are  not  even  man  enough  to 
apologize,  so  just  cool  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Foulds:   What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  On  a  point  of  priv- 
ilege, if  there  is  anybody  who  is  in  need 
of  giving  apologies,  it's  the  minister  across 
the  way  who  was  supposed  to  be  answering 
questions  on  a  previous  bill  here  earlier 
tonight  and  wasn't  even  in  the  House.  That 
was  one  of  his  own  bills,  not  somebody 
else's  bill  like  this  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  Answer  the  questions  that 
were  raised  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  All  I  know  is  what  I 
read  out  of  the  Hansard  yesterday  where  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  said  I  couldn't 
produce  an  agreement  now,  then  or  ever. 
I  notice  that  he  fled  the  House  yesterday 
and  wasn't  even  here  today. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Read  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  going  to  read  it  in 
the  morning  when  I  answer  your  questions. 
You  won't  even  be  here.  You'll  do  your  re- 
luctant sulk. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  will  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  want  to  come  back  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  as  it  is  very  funda- 
mental. I  think  it  is  time  that  the  munic- 
ipality or  the  local  ratepayers  or  the  neigh- 
bourhoods or  the  entire  community  had  the 
right  to  have  input  as  to  what  their  standards 
are. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are  not  forcing  them  to 
cover  up. 

Mr.  Conway:  A  touch  of  madness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  person  on  the  street  who  lives  in 
the  community,  who  has  to  walk  their  chil- 
dren by  the  place  and  who  may  indeed  be 
going  into  the  particular  establishment  to 
have  a  meal,  to  be  able  to  set  their  standards 
locally.  I  don't  believe  that  is  local  option.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  going  to  produce  chaos 
across  the  province.  Under  this  bill,  there  is 
not  one  municipality— even  if  the  bunch  of 
the  members  opposite  stand  up  there  and  try 
to  make  them— that  will  not  vote  no,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  this  is  so  great,  why 
didn't  you  bring  it  in  two  months  ago? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  reason  for  that  is  very 
simple  and  very  fundamental.  We  could 
bring  in  legislation  to  deal  with  the  topless 
waitresses,  but  I  think  I  have  enough  legis- 
lative authority  under  the  Liquor  Licence 
Act  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Why  don't  you  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  I  did  not  have  enough, 
I  could  bring  in  a  regulation  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  S.  Smith). 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  don't  you  get  a  bill 
from  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  prepared  to  bring 
in  the  kind  of  dress  code  that  both  California 
and  New  York  state  nave.  I  find  the  very 
thickness  of  that  extremely  repugnant.  I  do 
not  think  that  people  who  are  in  the  service 
industry— as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them 
unionized;  and  I  don't  know  why  the  New 
Democratic  Party  members  are  attacking  me. 
The  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  likes  me. 
The  bartenders'  union  likes  me.  The  labour 
council  likes  me.  Maybe  that  is  why  they  lost 
up  in  the  Sault:  they  have  lost  touch  with 
them. 

Mr.  Martel:  So  do  the  steelworkers.  They 
like  you  too,  Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  fired  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  They  haven't  got  much 
use  for  the  likes  of  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  never  fired  me,  Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  He  could  never  get  a  job, 
because  he  is  incompetent.  And  if  he  wants 
his  personnel  applications,  I  will  be  prepared 
to  table  them  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  remember  it  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very 
simple,  very  fundamental  and  very  dignified 
concept.  People,  in  terms  of  their  own  munic- 
ipalities, should  have  the  right  to  decide  their 
standlards.  It  is  not  local  option,  because  like 
yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  one  munic- 
ipality in  Ontario  that  will  say  yes.  There  is 
not  one  municipality,  big  or  small,  that  will 
have  a  sin  strip,  because  Ontario  is  different 
and  distinct  from  a  great  number  of  other 
jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  in  the  next 
two  minutes  answer  all  the  points  that  have 
been  made;  so  I  will  only  touch  on  a  couple 
of  highlights. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
that  most  of  the  comments  and  concerns  ex- 
pressed tonight  were  all  put  forward  quite 
legitimately.    There    is    no    doubt    there    are 


different  points  of  view  as  to  how  the  problem 
should  be  solved.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
there  are  disadvantages  and  advantages,  as 
well  as  problems,  with  any  of  what  are 
probably  the  three  easiest  ways:  through  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act,  through  The  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act  and,  of  course,  the  way 
we  are  doing  it,  through  the  Municipal  Act. 
I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  in  this  way 
we  can  recognize  that  people  have  different 
standards  in  different  parts  of  this  province 
and  that  they  can  be  recognized. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  doesn't 
think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Say,  Elie,  when  was  the 
last  you  had  a  medical?  Since  you  are  a  smart 
guy. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  think  most  of  the  concerns 
that  have  been  brought  up  are  not  too  legi- 
timate. If  we  look  back,  Mr.  Speaker— if  the 
honourable  members  on  this  side  and  the  other 
side  would  be  quiet  for  a  minute,  we  could 
get  this  finished — 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Just  keep  going,  George. 

Mr.  Ashe:  If  we  look  back  in  Hansard,  we 
will  find  that  the  same  concerns  and  ex- 
pressions of  gloom  and  doom  were  put  for- 
ward when  the  permissive  legislation  relative 
to  controlling  body-rub  parlours  was  passed 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  got  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  George. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  think  the  members  opposite 
will  agree  that  the  body-rub  problem  is  no 
longer  a  problem  on  this  same  basis.  The 
municipalities  that  had  a  problem  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  legislation  and  solved  their 
problem.  Where  there  was  no  problem,  they 
didn't  have  to  use  the  permissiveness  of  the 
legislation. 

There  was  also  a  suggestion  that  no  con- 
sultation took  place.  That  is  not  so.  In  fact, 
it  is  in  error.  We  did  not  have  time  to  cir- 
culate the  835  municipalities,  that  is  true,  but 
we  were  talking  with  the  municipal  spokes- 
men, the  association  known  as  the  Provincial- 
Municipal  Liaison  Committee,  as  early  as  a 
week  ago  last  Friday  and  again  last  Friday, 
before  the  legislation  was  introduced.  I  will 
agree  that  there  was  not  unanimous  accept- 
ance of  it.  I  don't  deny  that  whatsoever. 

[10:30] 

Mr.  Epp:  You  had  already  told  them  what 
land  of  legislation  you  were  going  to  bring 
in.  That's  not  consultation. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  way  to  go.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  Some  municipalities  thought 
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it  was  the  right  route  to  go  and  some  did  not. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  we  will  find  that  this  will 
solve  the  problem  in  those  areas  that  perceive 
they  have  a  problem. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
moving  adjournment,  I  wish  to  thank  mem- 


bers of  the  House  for  their  accommodation 
tonight,  in  view  of  the  rearrangement  of  the 
orders.  Certainly  without  the  co-operation  of 
all  members  of  the  House,  we  could  not  have 
reached  this  particular  point  by  this  time, 
and  I  want  to  say  thank  you. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:31  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  6179) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

164.  Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  ministry 
table  its  calculations  of  the  effect  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  price  increases  on  the  overall 
inflation  rate  in  the  Ontario  economy  in  1977 
or  the  latest  year  available?  What  effect  did 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  price  increases  have 
on  the  cost  of  production  for  Ontario  indus- 
tries? What  effect  did  it  have  on  transporta- 
tion costs?  (Tabled  December  1,  1978) 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Since  1973,  energy  prices 
throughout  the  world  have  escalated  drama- 
tically. From  the  fall  of  1973  to  early  1974 
OPEC  quadrupled  oil  prices  and  since  then 
further  periodic  increases  have  been  imple- 
mented. Not  surprisingly  the  prices  of  all 
other  energy  fuels— natural  gas,  coal,  uranium 
— have  increased  sharply  over  the  period. 

Energy  price  increases  have  been  a  sig- 
nificant cause  of  the  inflation  all  countries 
are  experiencing.  In  recognition  of  the  per- 
vasive effects,  Ontario  has,  in  federal-provin- 
cial negotiations,  used  its  influence  to  keep 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  price  increases 
to  the  minimum.  We  have  emphasized  the 
need  to  hold  Canadian  prices  below  those  in 
the  US  in  order  to  retain  our  competitiveness 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Treasury  staff  studies  have  estimated  the 
economic  impacts  of  oil  and  gas  price  in- 
creases. A  paper  entitled  Economic  Impact 
on  Ontario  of  1974  Oil  and  Gas  Price  In- 
creases was  released  to  the  first  ministers' 
conference  in  April  1975.  Among  other  find- 
ings, the  paper  showed  that  about  one  quarter 
to  one  third  of  inflation  in  1974  was  attri- 
butable to  the  enormous  fuel  price  escalation. 
Another  paper  entitled  Oil  and  Gas  Pricing 
and  Trade  Competition:  An  Ontario  View 
was  released  in  the  spring  of  1978  and  it 
detailed  the  effects  on  industrial  prices  and 
our  competitive  position.  In  addition  to  these 
publicly  available  studies,  the  1975  Ontario 
budget  and  supplementary  actions  dealt  in 
some  length  with  the  question  of  energy  price 
impacts. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  effects  of  oil  and 
gas  price  increases  tend  to  vary  with  the 
relative  size  of  the  increases.  For  example,  a 
$1  oil  price  increase  now  represents  a  smaller 
proportionate  increase  than  it  did  four  years 


ago.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  infla- 
tion is  given  a  new  thrust  each  time  oil  and 
gas  prices  are  raised. 

In  the  past  few  years,  natural  gas  prices 
have  been  indexed  at  roughly  85  per  cent  of 
the  oil  price  in  Toronto.  Through  its  agree- 
ment with  the  producing  provinces,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  increased  natural  gas 
prices  in  line  with  oil  prices. 

Under  this  arrangement  a  $1  oil  price  in- 
crease is  accompanied  by  a  natural  gas  price 
increase  of  approximately  15  cents  per  mcf. 
Were  such  increases  to  be  implemented  in 
January  1979,  the  inflationary  impacts  over 
a  full  year  are  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 
an  increase  of  0.4  per  cent  in  the  overall 
CPI;  a  rise  of  1.2  per  cent  in  the  Canadian 
export  price  index  resulting  in  an  erosion  of 
our  competitive  position;  increases  in  industry 
selling  price  indexes  for  pulp  and  paper  (0.5 
per  cent),  iron  and  steel  (0.4  per  cent),  air 
transport  (0.7  per  cent),  rail  transport  (0.5  per 
cent)  and  truck  transport  (0.9  per  cent). 

Corresponding  to  the  inflationary  manifesta- 
tions in  general  price  indexes  such  as  those 
above,  households  could  face  cost  increases 
for  almost  everything.  Particularly  conspicu- 
ous would  be  the  additional  costs  for  travel 
and  heating.  An  average  Ontario  household 
driving  about  10,000  miles  per  year  and 
heating  with  natural  gas  might  have  to  spend 
an  extra  $42  per  year  for  travel  and  heating. 
If  oil  is  used  for  heating,  the  additional  travel 
and  heating  costs  could  be  $48  for  the 
household. 

AUTO  INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT 

165.  Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  ministry 
table  all  studies  and  future  projections  of  auto 
industry  employment  for  Ontario  as  a  whole 
and/or  its  regions?  (Tabled  December  1, 
1978) 

See  sessional  paper  280. 

CLOSURE  OF  EDUCATION  COLLEGES 

166.  Ms.  Gigantes:  1.  How  does  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  propose  that  the  projected 
need  for  circa  2,000  new  elementary  teachers 
in  1978-79  will  be  met  in  the  light  of  the 
closing  of  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto  OTECs? 
2.  Does  the  minister  expect  that  existing 
secondary-oriented  staff  at  the  university 
faculties  of  education  will  simply  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  elementary-level  training  posts,  and 
if  so,  does  she  expect  that  this  move  will 
really  fulfil  the  special  needs  for  elementary- 
level  teacher  training?  3.  How  much  money 
does  the  minister  expect  to  save  in  net  terms, 
with  the  closing  of  the  OTECs?  4.  How  does 
the  minister  justify  her  reluctance  to  inter- 
fere with  enrolment  of  secondary-oriented 
teacher-trainees  at  the  university  faculties  of 
education  when  the  projection  for  new  secon- 
dary teachers  in  1978  is  circa  500  and  trainee 
enrolments  are  projected  at  circa  2,000  for 
the  same  year?  (Tabled  December  1,  1978) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  1.  I  assume  that 
Ms.  Gigantes'  question  is  related  to  the  1979- 
80  school  year,  and  not  1978-79,  because 
OTEC  will  not  be  closing  until  August  31, 
1979,  and  consequently  will  be  producing 
teachers  in  1978-79.  The  need  will  be  met 
by  the  faculties  of  education  in  Ontario  since 
the  projected  enrolment  for  1979-80  in  the 
elementary  program  is  2,887. 

2.  The  faculties  of  education  have  been  and 
are  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  either  through  a  full  elementary 
program  or  an  elementary  option.  All  facul- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  the  faculty  of  edu- 
cation, University  of  Toronto,  have  on  staff 
former  teachers'  college  personnel  dating 
from  the  time  when  teachers'  colleges  were 
amalgamated  with  the  faculties.  Toronto  has 
hired  personnel  with  elementary  expertise, 
and  can  draw  as  well  upon  staff  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Study. 

3.  After  taking  into  account  moving  ex- 
penses, severance  pay  and  the  loss  of  tuition 
fees,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  net  savings  for 
the  fiscal  year  1979-80  with  the  closing  of 
OTEC  will  be  approximately  $750,000.  In 
subsequent  years  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
slightly  over  $3  million.  However,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  some  of  this  money  will  be  di- 
verted to  other  programs  such  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Trillium  demonstration  school. 

4.  Students  themselves  have  been  making 
the  decision  not  to  enrol  in  a  field  where 
employment  opportunities  are  scarce,  as  the 
following  statistics  combining  elementary  and 
secondary  enrolment  indicate:  1978-79,  3,825; 
1977-78,  4941;  1976-77,  5,652.  Also,  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  in  concert  with  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  will  be 
monitoring  closely  the  enrolments  at  the 
Faculties  of  Education. 

LEARNING-DISABLED  CHILDREN 

167.  Ms.  Gigantes:  1.  Will  the  Minister 
of  Education  provide  a  reconciliation  between 
the  figures  on  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in   programs   for   learning  disabilities   which 


were  presented:  (a)  by  the  former  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  1978  Education  estimates 
(3,862  for  20  boards  of  education  in  May 
1978);  (b)  by  the  Association  for  Children 
with  Learning  Disabilities  (5,314  for  the  same 
20  boards  of  education  in  May  1977);  (c)  has 
the  number  of  learning  disabled  children  for 
which  these  20  boards  had  responsibility 
dropped  by  27  per  cent  in  one  year;  or  have 
these  boards  cut  their  programs  for  the  learn- 
ing disabled  by  27  per  cent  in  one  year;  or 
are  the  ministry  figures  wrong;  or  are  the 
ACLD  figures  wrong?  2.  Does  the  minister 
accept  the  ACLD  "extremely  conservative" 
estimate  of  learning  disabled  children  as  a 
group  of  circa  5.84  per  cent  of  the  total? 
3.  In  view  of  the  ACLD  findings  in  1977  that 
outside  Metropolitan  Toronto  only  1.8  per 
cent  of  learning  disabled  children  were  re- 
ceiving special  education,  will  the  minister's 
long-promised  announcements  mean  a  signifi- 
cant rise  in  the  number  of  learning  disabled 
children  to  be  served  by  special  education 
outside  Metropolitan  Toronto?  (Tabled  De- 
cember 1,  1978) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  response  to  the 
question  placed  on  the  Order  Paper  by  Ms. 
Gigantes: 

1.  The  20  boards  reported  in  the  OACLD 
brief  were  a  random  sample — the  usable  por- 
tion of  28  responses  from  OACLD's  survey 
of  Ontario  school  boards  in  1977.  Since 
OACLD  indicated  in  its  questionnaire  that  all 
responses  would  be  treated  confidentially,  the 
names  of  the  20  boards  cannot  be  made 
available  by  OACLD.  The  former  Minister  of 
Education  did  not  specifically  identify  20 
boards  in  the  1978  Education  estimates.  The 
report  dealt  with  all  school  boards  in  the 
province. 

This  question  is  presumably  referring  to 
the  May  revised  figures  as  a  whole,  within 
which,  of  course,  the  20  boards  reported  by 
OACLD  would  be  found.  These  20  boards 
were  compared  by  OACLD  with  the  same 
boards  reported  in  "the  May  8,  1978,  revision 
of  the  Exceptional  Students  by  Board,  Min- 
istry of  Education  computer  print-outs"  and  a 
significant  discrepancy  between  the  figures 
was  noted,  suggesting  to  OACLD  a  large  de- 
cline in  services  from  1977  to  1978. 

The  May  1978  figures  are  the  revised 
figures  from  the  1977  September  report. 
What  was  really  being  compared  were  two 
sets  of  figures  for  1977,  both  obtained  from 
school  boards. 

Thus,  since  only  one  year  (1977)  is  in- 
volved, this  is  clearly  a  problem  in  reporting. 
OACLD  used  different  descriptors  from  the 
ministry's   to   elicit   data.    Data  obtained  by 
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questionnaire  are  always  difficult  to  analyze 
and  OACLD  questioned  "whether  this  actu- 
ally represents  a  true  decline  or  whether  it  is 
a  function  of  the  differential  reporting  of 
facilities  to  OACLD  and  to  the  ministry . . ." 
Regrettably,  differential  reporting  was  inevi- 
table given  the  different  descriptions  used. 

There  is  no  other  identifiable  reason  why 
school  boards  would  give  completely  different 
sets  of  figures  to  OACLD  and  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  for  the  same  year. 

2.  It  appears  that  the  OACLD  is  referring 
to  the  5.8  per  cent  reported  by  the  Colorado 
Study  on  Learning  Disabilities.  However,  the 
whole  matter  of  incidence  remains  a  contro- 
versial and  vexing  matter  and  figures  in  the 
US  and  Canada  vary  considerably. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  initiated  a  study 
of  learning  disabilities  since  it  is  evident  that 
incidence  figures  from  within  the  student  popu- 
lation of  Ontario  had  to  be  developed.  The 
research  project  entitled  Education  of 
Students  with  Learning  Disabilities — Guide- 
lines   for    Development    of    Programs    and 


Services  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  Sep- 
tember 1979. 

3.  The  question  incorrectly  interprets  the 
findings  of  the  OACLD  brief.  It  indicates 
that  only  1.86  per  cent  of  learning  disabled 
children  outside  Metro  were  receiving  special 
education.  The  fact  is  this  1.86  per  cent  figure 
is  taken  over  the  total  school  population  out- 
side Metro. 

Quoting  from  the  OACLD  brief:  "On  the 
basis  of  this  sample,  however,  we  reached  a 
tentative  conclusion  that  approximately  1.86 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  out- 
side Metropolitan  Toronto  is  receiving  some 
kind  of  service  for  learning  disabilities." 

Thus,  significantly  more  learning  disabled 
children  are  being  served  than  the  question 
would  indicate.  A  statement  will  soon  be 
released  to  all  school  boards  informing  them 
of  the  ministry's  expectations  in  the  provision 
of  appropriate  education  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  pupils  with  learning  disabilities  and 
indicating  ministry  resources  available  to 
school  boards  in  making  such  provision. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ONTARIO-QUEBEC 
INSURANCE  AGREEMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  two  days 
ago  I  announced  that  we  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  province  of  Quebec  to 
extend  insurance  protection  to  Ontario 
drivers  involved  in  accidents  in  our  sister 
province.  I  would  now  like  to  outline  some 
of  the  details  of  that  plan. 

The  broad  principle  of  the  agreement  is 
that  Quebec  will  look  after  its  own  residents 
involved  in  automobile  accidents  while  On- 
tario insurers  will  look  after  Ontario-insured 
residents.  To  this  end,  Ontario  will  amend 
its  current  accident  benefits  coverage  in  the 
standard  automobile  policy  used  by  all  in- 
surers to  add  supplemental  coverage  for  On- 
tario motorists  involved  in  accidents  in 
Quebec.  This  added  coverage  will  guarantee 
that  Ontario  residents,  as  well  as  spouses  or 
dependants,  will  be  reimbursed  for  bodily 
injury  or  death,  just  as  if  they  were  Quebec 
residents. 

In  return,  the  Quebec  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Board  waives  all  of  its  rights  to  take 
action  against  an  Ontario-insured  person  who 
is   at  fault  in  a  Quebec  accident. 

The  agreement  is  not  based  on  statistical 
data  because  none  is  available.  However, 
our  best  estimate  is  that  as  a  result  of  the 
settlement  the  cost  of  accidents  in  Quebec 
involving  Ontario-insured  drivers  will  be 
split  50-50  between  Ontario  insurers  and 
Quebec. 

There  is  an  additional  benefit  for  Ontario 
insurers.  First,  they  are  guaranteed  that  their 
Ontario  insurer  will  pay  up  to  the  level 
permitted  by  Quebec  law.  However,  the 
Quebec  plan  only  pays  loss  of  earnings  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  $18,000.  We  have  pre- 
scribed that  Ontario  accident  benefits  will 
be  payable  in  addition  to  that.  That  means 
that  an  individual  earning  in  excess  of 
$18,000  and  involved  in  an  accident  in 
Quebec  may  receive  up  to  an  additional 
$140  per  week  based,  of  course,  on  actual 
earnings. 


Friday,  December  15,  1978 

The  program  is  not  expected  to  cost  On- 
tario insureds  extra  because  claims  paid  un- 
der Ontario  no-fault  benefits  should  be  off- 
set by  a  reduction  in  the  claims  against  the 
third  party  liability  portion  of  the  policy. 
However,  since  insurance  costs  are  actuarily- 
based,  increased  travel  in  Quebec  and  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  accidents  in  Quebec 
involving  Ontario  residents,  could  increase 
the  costs  somewhat  in  the  future. 

The  Quebec  automobile  insurance  plan  is 
a  social  welfare  plan  which  gives  the  public 
certain  statutory  rights  to  claim.  It  is  similar 
to  our  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  legis- 
lation and  it  eliminates  entirely  the  concept 
of  a  suit  against  the  at-fault  driver. 

Under  the  Quebec  plan  claims  for  such 
things  as  pain  and  suffering,  loss  of  expecta- 
tion of  enjoyment  of  life,  dismemberment 
and  physical  or  emotional  impairment  are 
determined  on  a  formula  which  provides  a 
maximum  payment  of  $20,000.  In  short, 
there  is  no  provision  for  tort. 

However,  we  do  not  intend  to  limit  the 
right  of  recovery  by  Quebec  residents  for 
accidents  in  Ontario.  Ontario  has  never  dis- 
tinguished between  residents  and  non-res- 
idents and  Quebeckers  will  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  sue  in  Ontario  courts. 

The  essence  of  the  agreement  is  that  we 
in  Ontario  are  treating  our  Quebec  visitors 
to  Ontario  just  the  same  as  our  residents. 
Quebec  is  treating  its  Ontario  visitors  the 
same  as  its  own  residents. 

The  agreement  will  be  implemented  as 
soon  as  we  can  make  the  required  amend- 
ment to  our  regulations.  I  hope  that  this 
can  be  done  by  the  start  of  the  new  year, 
although  I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  make 
a  firm  commitment  on  that. 

This  agreement  is  fair  and  equitable  and 
was  reached  during  long  and  amicable  nego- 
tiations between  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance for  Ontario,  Mr.  Murray  Thompson, 
and  the  president  of  the  Quebec  Automobile 
Insurance  Board,  Mr.  Robert  de  Coster.  We 
believe  this  agreement  is  a  precedent  in 
Canada  and  will  be  viewed  favourably  as  a 
format  for  other  negotiations.  We  are  offer- 
ing our  assistance  to  the  other  provinces  and 
to  our  American  neighbours  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  Quebec.  We  are  confident  that 
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they  will  receive  the  same  co-operation  and 
mutual  understanding  that  we  have  en- 
countered with  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Viewed  overall,  this  is  indisputably  a  better 
deal  for  insured  Ontario  motorists  who  travel 
in  Quebec.  Our  people  are  guaranteed  full 
payment  to  the  extent  permitted  under  Que- 
bec law  without  deduction  for  their  own 
negligence.  At  the  same  time  Ontarians  will 
enjoy  the  additional  benefits  of  Ontario  acci- 
dent coverage,  again  on  a  no-fault  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  didn't  point  out  that  at  this  very  moment  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  my  counterpart, 
Madame  Payette,  has  started  a  press  confer- 
ence to  acquaint  the  residents  of  Quebec 
with  this  type  of  agreement. 

COTTMAN  TRANSMISSION 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  my  ministry  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  Cottman  Transmission  of 
Canada  Limited.  An  assurance  of  voluntary 
compliance  under  the  Business  Practices  Act 
has  been  signed  by  Cottman  and  my  staff. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  document,  Cott- 
man agrees  to: 

1.  Revise  sales  practices  and  provide  full 
disclosure  of  the  service  package  and  prices 
before  removing  a  transmission  from  a  con- 
sumer's car. 

2.  Employ  experts  capable  of  diagnosing 
transmission  problems,  not  just  salesmen. 

3.  Commit  staff  and  financial  resources  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  an  industry  com- 
plaint-handling body. 

4.  Respond  to  all  existing  and  future  con- 
sumer complaints. 

This  agreement  between  my  ministry  and 
"Cottman  in  no  way  affects  outstanding 
charges  against  the  company.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  people  in  this  province  that  we  will 
-continue  to  monitor  the  entire  transmission 
industry  to  ensure  that  the  consumers  get  a 
fair  deal. 

Cottman  Transmission  is  the  first  franchiser 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  my  ministry 
and  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  follow  suit 
shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  a  publication  in  the  news- 
paper this  morning.  In  no  way,  shape  or  form 
does  this  agreement  involve  only  minor 
changes  in  Cottman's  operations.  I  am  going 
to  table  today  and  I  will  send  to  every  mem- 
ber exactly  what  they  signed.  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Cottman  surrendered.  They  not 
only  surrendered,  they  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally. I  want  to  extend  to  the  members  of 
this  House  and  to  the  gallery- 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Whatever  you  say,  General 
Ouster! 

An  hon.  member:  General  MacArthur— "I 
shall  return." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  never  have  to  return. 

I  want  to  extend  to  the  members  of  this 
House  and  to  the  gallery  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  our  ghost-car  operations  on  Cott- 
man and  by  appointment,  so  we  don't  incon- 
venience you,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  ride  in 
the  front  seat  while  we  police  them.  Because 
in  no  way,  shape  or  form,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  I  respect  death-bed  conversions, 
the  problem  is  that  quite  often  on  the  death 
bed  the  patient  recovers  and  forgets. 

SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
BENEFITS  INCREASE 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  In  view  of  the  plans  to 
prorogue  the  House  today  and  the  likelihood 
that  it  will  not  resume  for  a  couple  of 
months,  I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  of 
changes  to  the  income  maintenance  programs 
of  my  ministry  which  will  come  into  effect 
during  that  period  of  time.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  cabinet  has  approved  an  addi- 
tional annual  expenditure  of  approximately 
$33  million  to  increase  by  about  six  per  cent 
the  allowance  that  is  being  paid  to  family 
benefits  clients  and  to  those  who  receive 
general  welfare  assistance. 

The  increase  in  allowance  to  recipients 
under  the  Family  Benefits  Act  program  will 
be  shown  in  the  cheques  issued  at  the  end 
of  January  1979  and  increases  to  GWA  re- 
cipients will  be  reflected  in  cheques  issued 
at  the  beginning  of  February  1979.  More 
than  175,000  recipients  and  their  dependants 
will  be  affected  by  this.  In  addition  to  the 
general  rate  increase,  back-to-school  allow- 
ances will  increase  from  $25  to  $30  for  chil- 
dren aged  four  to  12  and  from  $50  to  $60 
for  children  aged  13  years  and  over. 

Three  distinct  and  important  reforms  to 
our  administration  of  the  Family  Benefits 
Act  will  take  effect  the  first  day  of  1979.  The 
first  reform  affects  our  benefits  for  the  fami- 
lies of  severely  handicapped  children.  The 
basic  eligibility  of  families  who  make  appli- 
cation for  benefits  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
needs  of  a  severely  handicapped  child  living 
at  home  will  be  decided  by  a  system  which 
focuses  more  directly  and  more  generously 
on  family  income  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  The  precise  amount  of  the  entitle- 
ment, which  may  vary  from  $25  to  $150  per 
child,  will  be  determined  from  an  assessment 
of  the  actual  and  extraordinary  needs  of  each 
particular  child. 
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Our  use  of  family  income  as  a  fundamental 
criterion  of  eligibility  represents  an  aspect  of 
our  effort  to  help  families  identify  for  them- 
selves whether  they  may  qualify  for  assis- 
tance. Also,  clients  of  my  ministry  who  pres- 
ently are  receiving  a  maintenance  allowance 
benefit  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  Act  will,  as  of  January  1,  1979,  be 
integrated  into  the  disability  provision  of  the 
Family  Benefits  Act.  Eligibility  for  a  full 
Gains-D  entitlement  will  increase  significant- 
ly the  allowances  available  to  handicapped 
persons  in  training  programs. 

Third,  a  significant  administrative  change 
will  affect  those  recipients  who  are  able  to 
earn  rental  income  from  boarders  in  their 
homes.  We  shall  no  longer  reduce  allowances 
by  a  fixed  percentage  of  rental  income.  We 
shall  instead  establish  a  flat  rate  system  of 
chargebacks  in  amounts  of  $30  a  month  for 
boarders  18  years  of  age  and  older,  $20  a 
month  for  boarders  under  18  years  and  $20 
for  roomers  of  any  age.  This  is  a  significant 
departure  and  one  which  I  believe  will  be  a 
positive  incentive  for  the  pursuit  of  additional 
income. 

[10:15] 

Adequate  provision  for  the  financial  needs 
of  those  who  must  rely  on  public  assistance 
has  been  a  consistent  source  of  concern  to 
the  government  since  I  announced  the  most 
recent  set  of  increases  last  year.  It  is  a  con- 
cern which  I  know  is  shared  by  the  members 
of  this  House  and  by  many  others  during  a 
period  of  time  when  consumer  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  when  the  economy  is  failing 
to  grow  at  projected  rates,  causing  revenue 
difficulties. 

As  a  government  we  have  felt  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility both  to  manage  efficiently  the 
province's  financial  resources  and  to  identify 
and  continue  to  grapple  with  the  needs  of 
those  citizens  who  are  in  need  of  assistance. 
My  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Maeck),  made  clear  that  commitment  earlier 
this  month  when  he  discussed  with  the  House 
the  guaranteed  income  supplement  to  senior 
citizens.  The  government's  intention  to  en- 
sure a  pass-through  of  the  additional  allow- 
ance will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  aged  people 
in  this  province. 

The  difficulties  which  face  all  people  who 
must  support  themselves  and  their  families 
on  small  fixed  incomes  are  genuine  and 
sometimes  very  pressing  ones.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  can  remedy  those  difficulties  by 
these  measures,  but  we  can  alleviate  some  of 
the  harshest  financial  worries  faced  by  re- 
cipients of  social  assistance. 


The  increases  I  have  announced  will  help 
to  do  that.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  and 
the  ministry  will  continue  to  monitor  con- 
sistently the  adequacy  of  our  allowances  and 
the  needs  which  they  attempt  to  satisfy. 

CLINICAL  FUNDING  COMMISSION 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  shall  be  tabling  the 
report  in  a  few  moments  of  the  commission 
on  clinical  funding.  The  commissioner,  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Grange,  was  ap- 
pointed to  review  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  clinical  funding  regulation 
under  the  Legal  Aid  Act. 

The  clinical  funding  regulation  was  passed 
in  1976  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  then  existing  legal  aid  clinics. 
The  regulation  has  since  then  provided  the 
machinery  for  the  funding  and  expansion 
throughout  the  province  of  some  30  com- 
munity-based legal  aid  clinics.  The  devel- 
opment of  legal  aid  clinics  had  reached  the 
point  where  a  thorough  independent  review 
was  needed  of  whether  the  funding  and 
administration  of  the  clinical  portion  of  the 
legal  aid  plan  was  appropriate. 

Mr.  Justice  Grange  was  good  enough  to 
accept  the  appointment  as  commissioner  to 
conduct  the  review.  The  commissioner  has 
produced  a  report  which  is,  in  my  view, 
excellent.  It  addresses  quite  openly  and 
directly  the  major  concerns  and  issues  which 
have  arisen  in  the  clinical  funding  process. 
The  commissioner  has  made  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations for  the  amendment  of  the 
clinical  funding  regulation.  I  am  in  general 
agreement  with  the  bulk  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. A  few  matters,  particularly  the  ap- 
pointment and  the  composition  of  the  clinical 
funding  committee,  will  need  some  further 
examination  before  a  final  position  can  be 
taken. 

The  proposed  changes  to  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  regulation  are  extensive.  There 
is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  achieve  such  an  extensive  restruc- 
turing of  the  present  regulation  and  its  ad- 
ministration before  the  end  of  the  present 
funding  cycle,  which  is  about  to  begin  with 
respect  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  A  good  deal 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  position  of 
the  law  society  as  the  development  of  new 
regulations  is  assigned  by  the  Legal  Aid 
Act  to  the  law  society,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

On  the  assumption  that  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  a  complete  restructuring 
before  the  next  funding  cycle,  may  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  present  members  of  the 
clinical  funding  committee  will  continue  in 
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their  work  until  the  new  committee  can  be 
appointed  and  that  they  will,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible under  the  present  regulation,  adopt, 
to  the  extent  they  can,  the  general  approach 
recommended  by  the  commissioner. 

In  expressing  this  hope,  I  am  aware  of 
the  heavy  burden  assumed  by  members  of 
the  clinical  funding  committee.  I  would 
certainly  join  with  Mr.  Justice  Grange  in 
stating  that  the  profession,  the  government, 
the  clinics,  and  the  public  stand  greatly  in 
their  debt. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  express  my  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Justice  Grange  for  this  excellent 
report,  which  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  future  of  legal  aid  in  Ontario. 

PROVINCIAL  COURTS  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  a  few  minutes  I 
shall  be  tabling  the  report  of  the  former 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  the  Honourable 
G.  A.  Gale,  concerning  certain  aspects  of  the 
Provincial  Courts  Act. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  McRuer  report 
on  civil  rights,  the  Provincial  Courts  Act  was 
passed.  This  act  established  an  Ontario  Judi- 
cial Council  to  advise  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  appointment  of  provincial  court  judges 
and  to  deal  at  the  primary  level  with  com- 
plaints and  allegations  of  judicial  misbe- 
haviour. 

The  work  of  the  judicial  council  has  been 
exceptionally  valuable  in  performing  these 
tasks  and  thus  in  maintaining  respect  for  the 
judiciary  and  public  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  However,  I  felt  that 
10  years'  experience  with  the  operation  of 
the  act  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
undertake   a   review   of   the   legislation. 

On  November  29,  1977,  I  asked  the 
Honourable  G.  A.  Gale  to  study  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  functioning  of  the  judicial 
council,  with  particular  reference  to  the  ap- 
pointments and  discipline  of  provincially- 
appointed  judges.  After  consultation  with 
interested  parties  and  extensive  comparative 
research,  Mr.  Gale  has  submitted  his  report 
on  this  difficult  and  sensitive  topic. 

The  report  recommends  greater  public  in- 
volvement on  the  judicial  council,  through 
the  appointment  of  more  lay  representatives 
to  the  council.  It  suggests  no  major  changes 
in  the  procedures  the  council  uses  to  review 
prospective  judicial  appointments.  It  does 
recommend  that  prospective  appointees  be 
qualified  lawyers  with  at  least  five  years  of 
practice  behind  them. 

On  the  subject  of  disciplinary  procedures, 
the  report  makes  a  number  of  recommenda- 


tions. It  points  out  that  the  council's  role  is 
to  investigate  and  to  advise  and  that  this 
role  must  be  clearly  separated  from  formal 
inquiries  and  disciplinary  decisions.  It  recom- 
mends that  a  formal  recommendation  from 
the  judicial  council  should  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  cabinet  ordering  a  judicial  in- 
quiry into  the  behaviour  of  any  judge. 

The  report  recommends  that  part  II  of 
the  Public  Inquiries  Act  should  apply  to 
judicial  council  proceedings.  It  suggests  that 
the  judicial  council  should  not  be  given 
express  powers  to  reprimand  judges  since 
its  responsibility  is  an  advisory,  not  a  dis- 
ciplinary one.  It  recommends  that  the  judi- 
cial council  should  be  able  to  order  that  a 
judge  be  compensated  for  costs  incurred 
during  an  investigation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Gale  advises  against  the  provi- 
sion of  any  formal  rights  of  appeal  from  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  misbehaviour  by  a  judge, 
arguing  that  the  final  decision  must  rest  with 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  rather 
than  the  courts. 

My  staff  and  I  are  reviewing  the  report  and 
will  be  discussing  it  with  the  judiciary.  The 
quality  of  justice,  of  course,  depends  in  no 
small  measure  on  the  quality  of  the  judiciary. 
I  am  confident  that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  will  enhance  even  further 
the  high  esteem  which  the  public  has  for  the 
distinguished  men  and  women  who  serve  on 
the  provincial  bench. 

RURAL  POLICING 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 28  the  member  for  Algoma  (Mr. 
Wildman)  questioned  me  about  an  unfor- 
tunate shooting  incident  on  November  18 
near  Thessalon,  as  well  as  about  the  policy 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  in  regard  to 
having  two  officers  patrolling  in  each  cruiser 
at  night. 

I  have  reviewed  this  matter  with  the  com- 
missioner of  the  OPP.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  force's  existing,  written  policy  pro- 
vides discretionary  authority  to  field  person- 
nel to  use  two-member  patrol  cars  in  un- 
usual situations.  In  addition,  it  is  mandatory 
that  two  officers  respond  to  calls  involving 
domestic  disputes,  occurrences  where  firearms 
or  other  offensive  weapons  are  suspected  of 
being  used,  or  in  disturbances  in  public  drink- 
ing establishments. 

This  policy  was  put  in  place  following  dis- 
cussions with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
Association.  During  contract  negotiations  with 
the  association  in  1976,  the  association  rep- 
resentatives proposed  that  two-man  patrols  be 
carried  out  in  vehicles  between  the  hours  of 
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4  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  the  following  day.  This 
proposal  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a  joint 
study  of  the  situation  by  the  force  and  the 
association. 

This  comprehensive  survey  revealed  that, 
to  institute  two-officer  patrols,  the  force 
would  have  to  reduce  the  quality  of  investi- 
gations and  response  time.  In  addition,  some 
services  now  provided  would  have  to  be 
eliminated  and,  in  many  areas,  requests  for 
police  assistance  would  have  to  be  answered 
on  a  priority  system. 

The  study  also  suggested  that  to  free  up 
sufficient  manpower,  legislative  changes 
would  be  required  to  limit  reportable  vehicle 
collisions  to  those  involving  personal  injury. 

It  was  further  estimated  that  1,200  addi- 
tional constables  would  be  required  to  imple- 
ment the  proposal,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately one  third  in  the  size  of  the  force. 
Based  on  1975  costs,  the  expenditure  for  ad- 
ditional manpower  and  equipment  would1  be 
well  over  $35  million  in  the  first  year. 

The  commissioner  has  further  advised  me 
that  from  experience  the  force  does  not  gen- 
erally regard  persons  in  stolen  cars  as  dan- 
gerous. In  this  regard,  I  will  quote  from  his 
report  to  me: 

"Usually,  in  cases  where  motor  vehicles 
are  stolen,  the  perpetrators  of  these  offences 
are  under  18  years  of  age  and  the  vehicles 
are  stolen  as  a  prank  or  a  means  of  trans- 
portation. We  do  not  consider  the  arrests  of 
these  people  potential  violent  confrontations. 
The  shooting  of  provincial  Constable  Duf- 
field  was  an  isolated  case  which  was  unpre- 
dictable. Had  Constable  Duffield  been  ac- 
companied by  a  second  officer,  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  presence  of  an  armed  and 
dangerous  person  would  have  been  detected." 

The  member  made  reference  in  particular 
to  police  services  in  remote  or  rural  areas. 
I  am  pleased  to  advise  him  that  the  govern- 
ment has  recently  committed  $13  million  for 
a  vastly  improved  communications  system  for 
the  OPP.  This  will  be  in  operation  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  will  substantially  improve  the 
ability  of  the  force  to  respond. 

BODY  SEARCHES  BY  POLICE 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  member  for  Lon- 
don North  (Mr.  Van  Home)  posed  questions 
relating  to  the  search  of  certain  individuals 
by  members  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
on  July  20,  1978.  The  member  indicated  that 
the  suspects  were  ordered  to  get  out  of  their 
motor  vehicle- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Write  him  a  letter  and  tell 
him  about  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —and  made  to  strip 
on  the  side  of  a  public  highway  in  order 
that  a  body  search  could  be  carried  out.  At 
the  time  I  indicated  that  I  did  not  think 
this  was  the  normal  procedure  and  that  it 
would  be  unusual  that  such  a  search  would 
be  warranted.  1  have  now  had  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  the  circmstances  surround- 
ing the  incident  the  member  has  described. 

I  must  say  that  his  short  description  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  search  does 
not  fully  and  properly  describe  the  event  in 
question,  according  to  the  information  that 
has  been  provided  to  me  by  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police. 

The  relevant  charges  have  now  been  dis- 
posed of,  so  I  can  indicate  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  police  officers  who 
stopped  the  motor  vehicle  and  questioned  the 
three  occupants  had  reasonable  and  probable 
grounds  to  search  both  the  automobile  and 
the  occupants.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
traffic  at  the  time  was  quite  light  and  the 
automobile  stopped  in  a  remote  area  with 
no  residences  nearby.  The  place  of  the  search 
was  apparently  a  gravel  road  which  was  not 
normally  heavily  travelled,  except  on  week- 
ends. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  individuals  who 
were  searched  were  stopped  at  about  8 
o'clock  on  a  Thursday  night.  The  three  in- 
dividuals who  were  searched  were  each 
searched  separately.  They  were  asked  to  step 
behind  a  police  cruiser  so  they  would  be  out 
of  sight,  should  a  motor  vehicle  pass  by. 
Two  of  the  three  individuals  consented  to 
the  search.  It  should  be  noted  that  at  no 
time  were  any  of  the  individuals  required 
to  remove  all  of  their  clothing.  The  indi- 
viduals were  asked  to  lower  their  trousers 
and  undergarments  and  responded.  As  a 
result  of  this  search  marijuana  was  found  on 
their  persons. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  ought  to  make  the  head- 
lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  feel  that  it  should  not  be  normal  procedure 
to  require  that  individuals  remove  any  part 
of  their  clothing  in  public  view  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  this  does 
not  take  place- 
Mr.  Roy:  It's  a  pretty  safe  position,  Roy. 
Hon.    Mr.    McMurtry:     —and    that    body 
searches  take  place  in  private.  Having  regard 
to  what  took  place  in  a  remote  area  out  of 
view  of  residences- 
Mr.    Kerrio:    Did   you   charge   them   with 
indecent  exposure? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  said  that  the  searches  were  conducted  in 
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public  view.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
establish  hard  and  fast  rules  with  respect  to 
body  searches  that  are  to  be  followed  on  each 
and  every  occasion.  Each  case  must  be  dealt 
with  after  carefully  evaluating  all  the  circum- 
stances. Members  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  are  instructed  to  exercise  extreme 
caution  to  ensure  that  the  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals is  safeguarded. 

Police  officers  are  instructed  to  search  in  as 
discreet  a  manner  as  possible  and,  as  I  indi- 
cated, not  to  search  in  public  view.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  unless  someone's  life  is 
in  danger,  women  will  only  be  searched  by 
female  police  personnel. 

From  time  to  time  body  searches  are  re- 
quired. This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
drug-related  offences.  Body  searches  are,  in 
fact,  necessary,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  simple 
thing  for  offenders  to  thwart  police  investi- 
gations. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  explains  the  incident 
in  question  and  outlines  generally  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  policy  in  this  regard. 

ONTARIO  HYDRO  CHAIRMAN 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  chairman  of  Ontario 
Hydro,  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  has  agreed  to  a 
six-month  extension  of  his  term  of  service 
which  under  normal  circumstances  would 
have  ended  on  December  31,  1978.  In  his 
five  years  of  service  to  date,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
offered  commendable  leadership  to  this,  the 
most  important  of  our  public  utilities,  during 
a  period  of  changing  and  demanding  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  sure  knows  how  to 
borrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  when  Mr.  Taylor  officially  leaves  his 
post  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend him  on  behalf  of  the  government  and 
people  of  Ontario  for  the  quality  of  service 
that  he  has  rendered  and  to  thank  him  for  his 
agreement  to  a  further  extension  of  his  ap- 
pointment in  order  to  provide  for  a  full  and 
orderly  transfer  of  responsibilities  to  his 
successor. 

That  successor,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  Mr. 
Hugh  L.   Macaulay.   Mr.   Macaulay  will  be- 
come a  member  of  Ontario  Hydro's  board  of 
directors- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Who? 
Mr.  Martel:  What  did  you  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Hugh  L.  There's  a  Robert 
and  there's  a  Hugh. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  away  we  go.  A  nice, 
non-partisan,  objective  appointment. 


Mr.  Nixon:  He  has  raised  money  for  all 
those  people,  that's  why  he  was  so  en- 
thusiastic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  An  excellent  appointment. 
Mr.  Macaulay  will  become  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  on  January  1,  1979,  and 
succeed  to  the  office  of  chairman  on  July  1. 
I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  offer  any 
biographical  information  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Macaulay. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  know. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  hardly  think  we  need  it;  it's 
all  marked  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  will  be  provided  in 
its  usual  form  with  the  official  releases.  Let 
me  state,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
member  of  the  assembly  who  might  not  be 
aware,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  a  long-time 
friend  and  adviser  of  mine. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  would  never  have  guessed. 
What  a  surprise. 
[10:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  close  to  20  years  of 
association,  I  have  learned,  as  others  have, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  proven  ability  and  of 
great  intelligence.  He  is  straightforward  in 
his  approach  to  problems  and  articulate  and 
convincing  as  a  communicator— I  was  going 
to  add  "as  a  journalist"  but  that,  I  think,  is 
still  up  for  some  decision. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  only  question  you  have  is 
his  choice  of  friends. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  and  extensive  period  of  consideration  as 
to  who  an  adequate  replacement  for  Robert 
Taylor  might  be,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  were  the  very  qualities  that  I  felt 
were  required  for  the  demanding  assignment 
of  chairman  of  Ontario  Hydro  at  this  point 
in  our  history.  I  am  more  than  pleased,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  agreed  to  emerge 
from  what  many  of  us  regarded  as  a  far  too 
premature  retirement  to  accept  this  most 
important  post. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Why  would  he  want  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  He  was  next  in  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  members,  particularly  some  of  the  newer 
members,  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  father,  one 
Leopold  Macaulay,  and  his  brother,  Robert 
Macaulay,  have  served  in  this  Legislature  as 
members  of  cabinet  of  early  Ontario  govern- 
ments with  great  distinction. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Leopold  Macaulay  was 
the  last  Tory  elected  in  York  South. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Macaulay's  outstand- 
ing qualities,  along  with  his  close  association 
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with  the  political  process,  uniquely  equips  him 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Legislature  and  Ontario  Hydro. 

In  his  new  assignment,  therefore,  I  know  he 
will  serve  the  customers  and  employees  of 
Hydro  with  dedication  and  effectiveness. 

VISITOR 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  I  am  on  my  feet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  to  the  members  of  this 
Legislature  a  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  who  will  be  seated 
amongst  us  some  few  weeks  hence.  He  is  in 
your  gallery,  Mr.  Speaker:  the  successful  can- 
didate, as  of  7  o'clock  last  evening,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Ramsay. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  are  going  to  demand  a 
recount. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Did  he  double-park  his 
Brink's  truck  outside? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Where's  the  member  for 
Algoma  (Mr.  Wildman)?  I  was  going  to  rise 
on  a  point  of  privilege  and  say  he  was  all 
wrong. 

Mr<  Breithaupt:  Sounds  like  Butch  Cassidy. 

BYPRODUCT  POWER  FROM 
NUCLEAR  STATIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consulta- 
tion with  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman),  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  today  the  next  phase  in 
the  important  co-operative  venture  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  aimed  at  the 
utilization  of  thermal  power  available  in  the 
reject  warm  water  at  nuclear  power  stations. 

As  the  next  step,  we  are  preparing  to 
proceed  to  the  immediate  establishment  of  two 
small-scale  greenhouse  production  facilities, 
one  each  at  the  Bruce  and  Pickering  generat- 
ing stations.  At  the  same  time,  Hydro  will 
commence  the  actual  engineering  design  stage 
of  the  system  needed  for  the  extraction  and 
piping  of  warm  water,  the  construction  of 
which  is  tied  to  the  outcome  of  this  next 
experimental  phase. 

Members  will  recall  that  in  May  1977  a 
steering  committee  was  established  to  co- 
ordinate and  plan  ways  to  utilize  the  reject 
heat  from  the  Bruce  nuclear  generating  station 
in  greenhouse  and  fish-farm  applications. 

A  detailed  engineering  and  economic  study 
was  undertaken  by  a  private  consultant,  and 
the  report  was  released  in  December  1977. 
That  report  concluded  that  the  scheme  was 
technically  and  economically  feasible  and 
recommended  that  the  project  be  actively 
promoted. 


Mr.  Mancini:  It's  a  waste  of  money,  and 
the  minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Ontario  Energy  Corporation  began  discussions 
with  growers,  fish-farm  operators,  developers 
and  the  financial  community.  The  main  theme 
of  these  discussions  was  that  the  project  would 
be  undertaken  by  the  private  sector  and  that 
the  small  owner-grower  must  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  become  involved. 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  minister  wouldn't  know 
a  greenhouse  if  he  saw  one. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Neither  would  you, 
Remo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  private  sector  ap- 
proach and  emphasis  on  the  family-size  farm 
were  key  principles  in  the  government's  effort. 

In  August,  by  way  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine advertising,  preliminary  design  proposals 
were  requested  from  private-sector  investors 
interested  in  developing  the  greenhouse  and 
fish-farm  facilities  at  Bruce,  Pickering  and 
Darlington. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Of  all  the  alternatives,  that 
has  to  be  the  most  ill-conceived. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  response  to  this  re- 
quest for  proposals  was  very  encouraging.  The 
25  proposals  received  from  potential  develop- 
ers, financiers  and  operators  showed  that  the 
level  of  interest  is  very  high. 

From  these  submissions  and  from  ongoing 
discussions  it  has  become  clear  that  there  are 
three  basic  and  interrelated  areas  which  must 
be  explored  in  detail,  if  a  commercially  sound 
project  is  to  become  a  reality. 

1.  Since  the  actual  extraction  of  the  warm 
water  will  need  to  be  capitalized  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  we  need  to  define  more  clearly 
the  long-term  financial  and  technological  risks 
involved  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

2.  Because  long-term  contracts  are  required 
to  finance  the  extraction  and  piping  costs,  we 
need  to  explore  in  depth  the  specific  ways  to 
attract  or  secure  substantial  private  sector 
investment  capital. 

3.  Since  the  volume  of  produce  sold  is  the 
key  to  profitability,  we  must  measure  more 
accurately  the  potential  productivity  of  green- 
houses at  these  actual  locations.  Similarly,  the 
fish-produced-for-food  business  requires  high 
quality  water,  the  assurance  of  which,  through 
detailed  analysis  based  on  actual  growth 
cycles,  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  fish-farm 
operation. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  fastest  way  to 
answer  the  concerns  surrounding  these  ques- 
tions is  to  test  the  productivity  of  this  tech- 
nology, we  are  now  proceeding  to  this  next 
stage.   I  have  instructed  the  Ontario  Energy 
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Corporation  to  continue  to  work  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  appropriate  ministries  and  the 
private  sector  and  to  co-ordinate  an  immediate 
research,  design  and  development  undertaking 
at  the  Bruce  nuclear  power  development  and 
at  the  Pickering  generating  station. 

These  projects  will  be  designed,  first  and 
foremost,  to  test  the  productivity  of  green- 
houses in  those  locations,  including  weather 
effects  such  as  sunlight  availabilities,  snow 
loading,  wind  and  inversion  factors,  soil,  water 
and  air  quality  conditions  and  other  growing 
parameters.  In  addition,  various  crops  and 
growing  techniques,  such  as  hydroponics, 
greenhouse  design  characteristics  and  possible 
engineering  improvements  will  be  evaluated. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  strong 
indications  that  a  private  sector  approach, 
commercially  designed,  financed  and  operated, 
is  feasible  and  we  would  like  to  see  this  type 
of  involvement  in  all  phases  of  this  under- 
taking. In  particular,  those  companies  or  in- 
dividuals who  have  already  indicated  a  spe- 
cific and  commercially  realistic  interest  in  the 
project  through  their  submissions  would  be 
expected  to  take  on  financing  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities  during  this  research 
phase. 

We  feel  this  productivity  test  and  research 
phase  will  answer  a  lot  of  the  risk-related 
concerns  perceived  by  the  developers,  finan- 
ciers and  growers.  It  will  also  allow  them  to 
participate  right  from  the  formative  stages  of 
the  project. 

As  has  been  the  case  from  the  beginning, 
we  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
municipal  officials  concerned  to  co-ordinate 
the  development  of  this  unique  project.  Based 
on  the  results  to  date,  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  the  potential  which  exists  for  a  large-scale 
greenhouse  and  fish-farm  complex  at  Bruce 
and  for  a  smaller-scale  project  at  Pickering. 
Offering  Ontario  growers  this  tangible  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  reduced  energy  costs  is 
one  vital  part  of  our  government's  efforts  to 
maintain  our  greenhouse  industry  and  its  high 
quality  produce  at  a  fair  price. 

But  there  is  additional  great  importance  to 
this  project,  which  stems  from  several  other 
sources.  Firsdy,  it  is  a  positive  joint  venture 
which  can  provide  the  framework  for  the 
private  sector  to  harness  new  technology  and 
to  create  new  business.  Secondly,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  thermal  power  available  in  hot  waters 
from  power  stations  has  great  industrial  and 
residential  space-heating  potential. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That  is  the  most  important 
thing  you  have  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  are  confident  that  this 
concrete  agricultural  application  will  make  a 


positive  contribution  to  our  efforts  to  develop 
district  heating  and  other  community-wide 
uses. 

Finally,  this  approach  opens  up  new 
potentials  for  the  expansion  of  the  greenhouse 
and  fish-farm  industry,  which  can  only  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  our  market  develop- 
ment and  import  replacement  efforts  in  fish, 
flowers  and  vegetables. 

ONTARIO  STATUS  OF 
WOMEN  COUNCIL 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Later  today  I  will  be 
tabling  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  On- 
tario Status  of  Women  Council.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  and  the  chair- 
person, Lynne  Gordon,  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  all  of  the  women  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Miss  Gordon  is  in  the  gallery  today,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  her  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  believe  deeply 
that  every  child  in  Ontario  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  excel  and  to  reach  his  or  her 
full  potential.  However,  this  right  is  not  now 
being  enjoyed  by  all  children  who  have 
special  educational  needs  because  of  physical, 
mental,  emotional  or  learning  disabilities.  It 
is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  announce 
today  a  three-part  plan  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. The  implementation  of  this  plan  will 
require  a  memorandum  to  school  boards- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Excellence  isn't  part  of  your 
school  system. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —new  ministry  pro- 
grams and,  finally,  legislative  change. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  copies  available 
of  the  statement  she's  prepared  to  read. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  she  said— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  They  are  available. 
I  don't  have  them  with  me  at  the  moment. 

An  hon.  member:  You're  supposed  to  have 
them  ready  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  about  giving  one  to 
the  critics? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  an  extra  copy. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Thank  you.  I  know 
they  were  delivered  to  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  parties  but— 

Mr.  Warner:  They're  supposed  to  go  to 
the  critics. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  continue— 

Interjections. 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —during  the  next 
few  weeks,  a  memorandum  will  be  issued  to 
all  schoool  boards.  It  will  require  them  to 
offer  an  early  identification  program  to  en- 
sure that  the  learning  needs  of  every  child 
entering  the  schools  will  be  identified.  It  is 
essential  that  physical,  mental,  emotional  or 
learning  disabilities  be  identified  early  so  that 
remedial  programs  may  be  provided 
promptly.  Boards  will  begin  to  implement  this 
program  by  September  1979  and  it  should  be 
fully  operational  by  September  1981. 

A  second  memorandum  will  direct  boards 
to  provide  educational  programs  for  children 
with  learning  disabilities.  The  memorandum 
defines  disabilities  as  "disorders  in  one  or 
more  of  the  basic  processes  involved  in 
understanding  or  using  symbols  or  spoken 
language.  These  disorders  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant discrepancy  between  academic  achieve- 
ment and  assessed  intellectual  ability." 

In  some  cases,  the  boards  will  be  unable 
to  offer  programs  for  learning-disabled  chil- 
dren because  of  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
abilities suffered  by  those  children.  Therefore, 
the  ministry  will  establish  residential  schools 
for  severely  learning-disabled  children  in 
Milton  for  anglophone  children  and  in  Ot- 
tawa for  francophone  children. 

Mr.  Foulds:  When? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Has  that  passed  by  cabinet 
yet? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding services  for  learning-disabled  children, 
the  schools  will  provide  in-service  training  for 
board-employed  teachers  to  equip  them  to  be 
able  to  conduct  programs  for  learning-dis- 
abled children  within  their  schools.  A 
memorandum  will  be  forwarded  to  boards 
advising  them  of  this  ministry  initiative. 

The  ministry  has  undertaken  a  number  of 
other  initiatives  to  help  children  with  special 
educational  needs  and  I  should  like  to  out- 
line these  for  the  members. 

It  is  anticipated  that  models  for  a  provin- 
cial assessment  service  for  learning-disabled 
children  will  be  developed  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  in  Toronto  and  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  Eastern  Ontario  in 
Ottawa.  The  ministry  will  provide  boards 
with  curriculum  material  on  learning-disabled 
children.  Further,  it  is  expected  that  several 
universities  will  offer  graduate  programs  to 
teachers  who  will  work  with  learning-dis- 
abled children. 

Another  initiative  will  affect  children  who 
are  both  blind  and  deaf.  The  program  at 
the  W.  Ross  Macdonald  school  in  Brantford 
will  be  expanded  to  accommodate  an  addi- 


tional 15  children,  bringing  the  number  of 
participants  to  48. 

During  the  spring  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, I  shall  introduce  amendments  to  three 
sections  of  the  Education  Act.  Section  147 
(140)  of  the  Education  Act  makes  special 
education  programs  optional  at  this  time.  The 
act  will  be  amended  to  set  out  each  school 
board's  responsibility  to  ensure  that  all  chil- 
dren within  its  jurisdiction  are  provided  with 
appropriate  educational  services. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Good. 

An  hon.  member:  Long  overdue. 

Mr.  McClellan:  About  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  About  time.  It's  been  a  long 
time. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  will  also  propose 
that  section  34  of  the  act  be  amended  to 
permit  boards  to  exclude  trainable  retarded 
children  from  secondary  schools  and  schools 
for  the  trainable  retarded,  as  well  a:s  from 
elementary  schools.  But  the  amendment  will 
require  a  board  to  take  all  reasonable  steps 
to  assist  the  parents  or  the  guardians  of  that 
child  to  obtain  non-educational  services  when 
a  child  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  got  to  be  tougher. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  got  to  be  tougher. 
You've  just  taken  back  what  you  gave. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  final  amend- 
ments affect  the  trainable  retarded  as  well. 
Those  children  may  now  be  excluded  from 
schools  for  the  trainable  retarded,  before  they 
enter  school,  by  the  admission  board  for 
trainable  retarded,  operating  under  section 
75  of  the  act.  I  shall  introduce  an  amend- 
ment which  will  revoke  this  discriminatory 
section  so  as  to  give  trainable  retarded  chil- 
dren the  same  right  of  access  to  schools  as 
other  school-aged  children.  It  should  be  noted 
that  program  placement  and  review  com- 
mittees operating  under  regulation  704  to 
the  act  provide  programming,  placement  and 
review  services  to  the  children  who  are 
retarded. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  both  educators  and  parents- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Dedicated  and  patient. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —who  have  worked 
with  the  ministry  in  the  development  of 
these  initiatives.  They  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  ministry  the  special  education 
needs  of  physically,  mentally,  emotionally  and 
learning-disabled  children.  They  have  made 
sure  that  we  did  not  forget  them.  These 
initiatives  are  their  initiatives.  If  they  are  to 
be  successful,  the  active  support  of  teachers, 
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could  be  a  full  question  period,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  do  it  and  I  still  am,  just  before 
orders  of  the  day  are  called. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  prefer  you  do  it  by 
way  of  a  ministerial  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment is  out  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  So  the  minister  is  not  pre- 
pared to  do  it  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  prepared  to  do 
it  at  this  time,  but  I  will  do  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  no  provision  before 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  The  minister  is  going  to 
answer  the  question. 

TRIBUTES  TO  MEMBER 
FOR  WENTWORTH 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  member 
for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Deans).  This  may  be 
his  last  day  in  the  Legislature.  I  don't  want 
to  let  the  moment  pass  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  contribution  which  he  has  made  to 
his  party,  to  his  constituent's,  to  this  Legisla- 
ture and  to  the  province  over  the  11  years 
since  he  was  first  elected  back  in  1967. 

I  recall,  in  looking  at  the  figures  that  the 
member  for  Wentworth  was  first  elected  with 
a  couple  of  thousand  votes  majority.  By  the 
time  he  ran  in  1977  his  majority  was  some- 
thing equal  to  the  number  of  votes  I  get 
in  total  in  my  riding  up  in  Ottawa. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  spokesman 
for  the  party  in  the  Hamilton  area  and 
across  the  province.  As  a  working  man  him- 
self, he  has  spoken  on  behalf  of  working 
people  across  the  province.  With  his  Scottish 
eloquence,  he  has  brought  to  this  Legislature 
again  and  again  an  understanding  of  the 
concerns  and  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
people  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  mention  two  or  three  specific 
contributions  that  the  member  for  Wentworth 
has  made  of  which  I  am  particularly  aware. 
One  is  the  help  he  gave  to  a  number  of  us 
who  were  part  of  the  class  of  1971  when  we 
came  in  here  as  greenhorns.  He  took  us 
under  his  arm  and  helped  show  us  the  ropes. 
Another  is  the  very  excellent  work  which  the 
member  for  Wentworth  and  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel),  as  members  of 
the  select  committee  on  economic  and  cultu- 
ral nationalism  contributed  to  this  Legisla- 
ture over  the  period  of  1972  and  1973.  The 
reports  of  that  committee,  which  have  not 
yet  been  read,  to  my  knowledge,  by  most 
members  of  the  government,  would,  had  they 


been  implemented),  have  made  this  province 
a  heck  of  a  different  place  and  a  much  better 
place  for  every  Canadian  and  every  Ontarian. 
Mr.  Martel:  Right  on,  even  though  it  was 
a  cop-out  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Even  dealt  with  foreign 
ownership  of  land.  They  completely  ignored 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  they  didn't. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  member  for  Wentworth's 
contribution  to  this  House  for  seven  years  as 
House  leader  and  in  particular  over  the  very 
difficult  and  exciting  years  from  1975  to 
1977  when  he  was  House  leader  and  our 
party  was  the  official  opposition  in  the  House. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  ihim  putting  out  fires 
rather  than  lighting  political  fires  but  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  regret  his  intention  to 
resign. 

On  behalf  of  my  party  and  of  this  House, 
I  want  to  wish  him  well  in  his  new  career 
and  express  deep  thanks  from  us  all  for  the 
contribution  that  he  has  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  understood  that  the 
very  distinguished  member  for  Wentworth 
was  going  to  wind  up  the  budget  debate 
today.  So  I  was  really  reserving  the  govern- 
ment's observations  until  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  to  see  whether  I  felt  the  same 
way  after  he  finished  as  I  do  at  this  precise 
moment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  So  he  can't  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  knowing  that 
the  member  will,  of  necessity,  have  one  or 
two  constructively  critical  observations  to 
make  about  the  government  later  on  today 
that,  on  balance,  will  be  totally  supportive  of 
the  very  excellent  programs  and  policies  that 
this  government  administers;  knowing  that 
will  be  the  main  thrust  of  his  observations,  I 
would  like  to  say,  in  a  very  personal  way 
for  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  as  a  member,  not  as  Premier  or  anything 
else,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  contribution  of 
the  member  for  Wentworth.  I  must  confess 
that  we  didn't  always  see  eye  to  eye  on 
some  of  the  issues.  But  his  contributions 
were  constructive.  They  were  ones  that  he 
believed  in  very  sincerely;  I  can  think  of 
one  or  two  exceptions  but  they  are  totally  ir- 
relevant on  this  occasion. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  wish  him  well  in 
whatever  career  he  decides  to  pursue.  I  see 
from  the  press  that  initially  he  is  going  to 
go  back  to  his  former  profession.  I  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  whether  he  will,  in  fact,  stay 
there  in  perpetuity.  In  fact,  I  would  be  very 
surprised  not  to  see  the  member  emerge  once 
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again  in  some  form  of  public  service.  I  will 
say  no  more  at  this  precise  moment.  But  I 
would  like  to  express,  in  a  very  sincere  way, 
our  very  best  wishes  to  the  member  for 
Wentworth.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  he  says 
later  today  will  revise  those  very  good  wishes. 
But  our  best  to  him. 
[11:00] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want 
to  add  some  comments  on  behalf  of  members 
of  my  party,  and  also  on  my  own  behalf, 
regarding  the  contribution  to  this  House  and 
to  this  province  that  has  been  made  by  my 
friend — and  I  can  use  the  term,  I  feel,  in  a 
somewhat  personal  way  as  well  as  a  political 
way — my  friend  the  member  for  Wentworth. 

The  member  and  I  have  got  to  know  each 
other  a  bit  this  last  couple  of  years  and  I 
can  tell  you  I  have  the  utmost  admiration 
for  his  integrity,  his  dedication  to  the  people 
of  Hamilton  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 
I  think  you  should  know  that  he  has  set  a 
standard,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  service  to  his 
constituency  and  to  his  area,  apart  from  the 
work  he  has  done  in  this  House,  his  party 
work  and  his  work  in  the  province.  He  has 
set  a  standard  for  constituency  work  which 
I  beKeve  is  second  to  none.  He  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  in  Hamilton,  among  peo- 
ple of  every  political  persuasion,  as  a  person 
with  tremendous  tenacity,  with  great  feeling 
and  compassion  for  ordinary  citizens,  and  a 
willingness  to  go  to  work  and  to  work  very 
hard  on  behalf  of  those  who  require  help. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  also  of  playing 
tennis  with  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting the  way  in  which  he  has  picked  up  that 
game.  He  covers  the  entire  lefthand  side  of 
the  court  and  leaves  me  the  righthand  side, 
which  I  am  sure  makes  certain  of  his  col- 
leagues very  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  of  us  cover  the 
whole  court. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  as  a  team,  I  tell  you, 
Mr.   Speaker,  we  have  done  very  well. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Some  of  you  play  both 
sides  of  the  net. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  have  done  very  well 
as  a  team  indeed.  We  have  an  undefeated 
record.  I  want  simply  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  member  for  Wentworth  to  be  a  very  fine 
human  being,  to  be  a  very  fine  Ontarian 
and  we  look  forward  to  any  possible  way  in 
which  he  can  serve  the  public  of  Ontario.  He 
will,  in  fact,  be  serving  the  public  in  the 
profession  to  which  he  is  returning  in  a  very 
real,  tangible  and  important  way.  I  trust  there 
will  be  other  ways  as  well  in  which  we  will 
have  the  benefit  of  his  services.  We  all  wish 


him  well  and  I  say  that  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wanted 
to  make  a  few  comments  this  morning.  The 
member  for  Wentworth  and  I  were  both 
elected  in  1967,  and  during  the  years  in  the 
early  '70s,  we  both  had  the  opportunity  of 
serving  our  respective  parties  as  House  lead- 
ers. I  always  found  in  working  with  the 
member  for  Wentworth  that  he  was  demand- 
ing, that  he  was  certain  in  his  position  and 
his  point  of  view.  He  made  no  bones  about 
the  clarity  in  which  he  held  those  views.  But 
in  addition,  I  found  him  to  be  exceptionally 
hard  working,  to  be  fair,  and  to  be  a  thor- 
ough representative  of  the  people  of  Went- 
worth. 

I  had  a  very  good  opportunity  in  working 
with  him  in  the  tasks  which  we  had  to  per- 
form on  a  daily  basis  with  the  government 
House  leader.  When  our  roles  were  reversed 
as  a  result  of  the  election  to  which  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  has  referred, 
the  relationship  continued  to  be  a  strong  one, 
one  I  certainly  enjoyed  very  much,  one  from 
which  I  learned,  and  one  I  will  certainly 
miss. 

I  indeed  wish  him  well  as  he  goes  on  to  the 
next  stage  of  his  public  service. 

BESTLINE  PRODUCTS  OF  CANADA 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions 
in  the  order  they  were  raised  by  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Centre  during  the  estimates 
were:  how  did  the  Bestline  company  come  to 
be  registered  under  the  Pyramidic  Sales  Act, 
as  the  successor  of  a  company  called  Golden 
Canada  Products  Limited;  why  did  they  fail 
to  file  a  company  report  in  1974,  1975  and 
1976,  and,  third,  a  question  on  something 
that  purports  to  be  the  destruction  of  certain 
records  on  file  with  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  can't  we  ever  get  a 
copy  from  that  side? 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  still  in  the  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  was  a  fourth  ques- 
tion raised  last  night  which  I  will- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  arises  if  you 
are  going  to  make  it  by  way  of  a  ministerial 
statement,  have  you  provided  copies  to  the 
other  two  parties? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Back  to  square  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
because  I  was  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  arose  out  of  my  estimates  just 
before  the  orders  of  the  day. 
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Mr.  Mart  el:  What  kind  of  convoluted 
answer  is  that? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  He  wants  to  answer  the 
questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  answer  to  question 
number  one  as  to  how  Bestline  was  registered, 
it  was  registered  in  October  1974.  Staff  of  the 
ministry  at  that  time,  who  are  no  longer  with 
the  ministry,  recall  that  the  absolute  proof  as 
to  why  that  company  should  not  have  been 
registered  under  the  Pyramidic  Sales  Act  lay 
only  in  police  files  in  far-away  jurisdictions. 

With  respect  to  number  two,  I  presume 
that  what  the  honourable  member  is  referring 
to  is  that  the  annual  company  report  was  not 
filed  in  the  companies  branch  during  those 
three  years.  Under  the  rules  of  the  companies 
branch,  you  can  be  up  to  three  years  in 
arrears  with  your  annual  report.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  they  did  file  under  the 
Pyramidic  Sales  Act  exactly  as  required. 

Concerning  the  accident  and  destruction  of 
the  Bestline  records;  there  was  no  accident 
and  there  was  no  destruction.  We  have  many, 
many  thousands  of  documents  from  that  com- 
pany which  we  have  seized  in  raids.  They  are 
not  even  contained  in  the  ministry  building; 
they  are  contained  in  an  absolutely  safe  place. 

Last  night,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  connection  between 
Bestline  and  the  minister,  people  in  the  min- 
istry or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  fourth  question 
was  about  Golden  Canada  Products  Limited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Last  night  my  parliamen- 
tary assistant  asked  the  honourable  member 
if  he  was  suggesting  any  improper  conduct 
on  behalf  of  the  present  minister  or  past 
minister.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  you  there 
is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  any 
connection  between  myself,  my  predecessors 
in  the  ministry  or  indeed  the  entire  civil 
service  in  the  ministry  and  Bestline  Products. 

Mr.  Turner:  Cheap  shot. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  has  lost  one  of 
the  questions  and  substituted  one  of  his  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I'm  reading  out  of 
Hansard. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  fourth  question 
originally  was  why  on  earth  the  ministry 
registered  them,  considering  the  record  of 
their  previous  company,  Golden  Canada  Prod- 
ucts Limited. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  avenger.  The  enforcer. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  fourth  question 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  the  minister  is  an  improper  fellow. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  do  believe  I  answered 
that  particular  question  as  number  one. 

Mr.  Laugjhren:  The  Peter  Falk  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  they  wanted  to  be  out  of 
here  by  12  o'clock. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

JURISDICTION  OF  OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Attorney  General.  Can  the  Attorney 
General  explain  to  this  House  why  it  is  that 
his  department  felt  compelled  to  test  the 
power  of  the  Ombudsman  in  court  regarding 
the  Ombudsman's  ability  to  investigate  cer- 
tain of  the  boards  and  agencies  that  exist  in 
the  province  of  Ontario?  Fortunately,  the 
Attorney  General  has  kept  up  his  excellent 
court  record  and  has  lost  the  case,  but  I 
would  ask  why  the  Attorney  General  felt  it 
necessary  to  launch  this  particular  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  We  have  not  lost  it.  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  should  get  his  facts 
straight.  One  can  appreciate  he'd  be  a  little 
upset  at  what  happened  last  night.  It  was 
pretty  humiliating  for  him  last  night,  pretty 
humiliating. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Are  you  going  to  hide  behind 
that  every  time? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Was  it  in  fact  a  question,  as 
suggested  by  a  lawyer  in  the  Ombudsman's 
office,  that  the  government  was  trying  to 
emasculate  the  position  of  the  Ombudsman? 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  you  know  how  upsetting 
violation  can  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  almost  emascu- 
lated yourself  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  always  pleasant  when 
you  show  up  every  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Hide  behind  your  arrogance. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You're  smarting  a 
little  bit  today.  I  understand. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  having  been  through 
it,  you  should  know  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes.  You  know  what  it's 
like  to  lose  by-elections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Can  the  Attorney  General 
explain  why  lawyers  for  his  department 
advanced  an  argument  in  the  case  of  the 
Ombudsman  with  regard  to  the  Health  Dis- 
ciplines Board  which  basically  would  have  the 
effect  of  emasculating  the  ability  of  the 
Ombudsman  to  look  at  various  boards   and 
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agencies  in  this  province?  Why  did  he  inter- 
vene like  that?  What  was  his  purpose  in 
doing  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Well,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  understand  that  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  would  have  some  difficulty 
understanding  this  matter  because  he  does 
have  so  much  difficulty  understanding  most 
matters  that  come  before  this  House. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Because  he  is  not  a  QC. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Just  answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  can't  really  explain 
why  he  is  so  confused. 

The  matter  of  the  Health  Disciplines  Board 
was  an  important  legal  issue.  The  Health 
Disciplines  Board  was  represented  by  its  own 
counsel.  There  is  an  important  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  board  which  is  made  up  of 
non-government  people,  non-civil  servants- 
members,  for  the  most  part,  as  I  understand 
it,  from  the  private  sector— should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  government  board  within  the 
purview  of  the  Ombudsman  Act. 

The  counsel  for  the  Attorney  General's 
ministry  participated  and  did  not  launch  the 
application.  I  think  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion knows  that.  I  think  it  unfortunate  that 
he  would  misstate  what  in  fact  occurred. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Ministry  of 
the  Attorney  General  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  very  supportive  of  the  Ombuds^ 
man's  office. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  a  lot  of  rubbish. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There  was  an  impor- 
tant issue  before  the  courts  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  board  made  up  in  this  way  should  be 
considered  a  government  board  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Ombudsman  Act.  The  reason 
being  that  we  are  dealing  with  boards  that 
are  quasi-judicial  in  nature.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Ombudsman,  of  course,  his  prin- 
cipal purpose,  is  to  review  decisions  that  are 
made  by  employees  of  the  government.  The 
principal  role  of  the  Ombudsman,  as  we  per- 
ceive it,  is  not  to  intervene  between  issues 
between  private  citizens. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  Health  Dis- 
ciplines Board  was  dealing  with  an  issue  be- 
tween two  private  citizens,  a  doctor  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  patient  on  the  other  hand. 
It  seemed  to  me  appropriate  for  the  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  assist  the  court  in 
determining  whether  or  not  this  was  a  proper 
function  of  the  Ombudsman's  office. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  how  says  that 
really  his  intervention  in  this  case  was  just 
to  be  sure  that  this  Health  Disciplines  Board 
was  really  a  function  of  government  and  be- 


cause it  was  not  a  governmental  function,  it 
shouldn't  come  under  the  Ombudsman. 

May  I  read  to  the  Attorney  General  from 
the  presentation  presented  by  the  attorney 
for  his  ministry,  who  says:  "It  is  submitted, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Health  Disciplines  Board 
is  a  governmental  organization  as  defined  in 
section  1(a),  the  Ombudsman  is  precluded 
from  investigation  of  the  actual  review  and 
decision  of  the  board  and  the  complaints 
committee."  So,  either  way,  they  want  it 
excluded. 

May  I  ask  him  particularly  whether  or  not 
he  is  aware  that  the  following  bodies  have 
resisted  investigation  by  the  Ombudsman: 
The  Ontario  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Growers' 
Marketing  Board;  the  Farm  Products  Market- 
ing Board;  the  Milk  Commission  of  Ontario; 
the  Hospital  Appeal  Board;  the  Commercial 
Registration  Appeal  Tribunal;  the  Residential 
Premises  Rent  Review  Board;  and  the  Crimi- 
nal Injuries  Compensation  Board. 

Is  the  minister  prepared  to  do  what  one  of 
his  predecessors,  Mr.  Clement,  promised 
originally?  That  is,  tell  us  which  of  the  boards 
he  feels  should  not  be  under  the  purview 
of  the  Ombudsman  and  produce  a  list.  Be- 
cause, as  the  judge  said,  if,  in  fact,  any  of 
these  boards  were  to  be  excluded,  it  should 
have  said  so  in  the  act  originally. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  probably  good  reason  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  want  to  clarify  the  act  in  this  re- 
spect. I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  before, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  that  members 
appreciate  the  fundamental  issue.  That  is: 
should  the  role  of  the  Ombudsman  be  to 
intervene  in  matters  that  are  basically  be- 
tween private  citizens  in  this  province?  Or 
is  the  role  of  the  Ombudsman  to  intervene  in 
relation  to  the  individual  versus  the  govern- 
ment? This  latter  function  is  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  appropriate  function. 

But  there  seems  to  be  some  genuine  con- 
fusion in  this  area  and  I  think  the  act  might 
very  well  be  clarified  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  have  thought  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  have  had  the 
decency  to  intervene  the  other  way,  support- 
ing and  affirming  the  role  of  the  Ombudsman. 

Does  the  Attorney  General  intend,  there- 
fore, to  amend  that  statute  in  line  with  the 
numerous  reports  of  the  select  committee  of 
this  House?  Say,  put  a  schedule  into  that  act 
defining  who  falls  within  his  jurisdiction? 

[11:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Again  at  the  risk  of 
repeating  something  I  have  already  said,  I, 
personally,  have  great  concern  in  encouraging 
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the  Ombudsman's  office  to  act  or  to  involve 
itself  in  a  dispute  which  is  essentially  between 
two  private  citizens.  I  would  not  support  any 
amendment  that  would,  in  effect,  confirm  that 
role  because  I  personally  don't  believe  that 
that  is  the  proper  role  of  the  Ombudsman's 
office. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  on  earth  would  you  go 
with  that  Health  Disciplines  Board?  That  is 
the  most — 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary:  Following  on 
the  question  of  my  leader  and  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Lakeshore,  about  the  Om- 
budsman, is  the  Attorney  General  not  con- 
cerned that  when  he  intervenes  in  situations 
of  this  kind  there's  a  perception  out  there 
that  the  Attorney  General,  as  chief  law  officer 
for  the  crown,  is  in  some  way  trying  to  limit 
the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Ombuds- 
man? Secondly,  would  he  not  agree  that 
once  a  matter  goes  before  one  of  these  boards, 
like  the  Health  Disciplines  Board,  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  a  bit  different  from  a  dispute 
just  between  two  individuals? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  I  have  made 
as  clear  as  I  can  my  area  of  concern  in  the 
matter  and  why  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General  participated  in  this  matter  before  the 
courts. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
Attorney  General  not  concede  that  the  matter 
of  the  Ombudsman's  role  is  a  matter  for  this 
Legislature  and  not  for  any  minister  per  se 
and  that  we  must  look  at  least  at  the  reports 
of  the  Ombudsman  committee  as  they  request 
amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  just  don't  under- 
stand that  question. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  should  resign  then  if 
you  don't  know  any  better  than  that.  You  are 
not  running  the  Ombudsman.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  and  responsible  to  us. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Read  John  Clement's  com- 
ments on  that. 

Interjections. 

PAPER  MILL  CONTROL  ORDERS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Could  I  ask  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment?  Can  the 
minister  explain,  in  addition  to  the  various 
matters  he  discussed  with  regard  to  control 
orders  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  yes- 
terday, why  it  is  that  an  extension  has  been 
given  to  the  E.  B.  Eddy  company  mill  on 
the  Ottawa  River,  permitting  them  now  until 
December  15,  1980,  to  continue  to  dump 
untreated  sanitary  waste  into  the  Ottawa 
River?  In  answering  the  question,  would  the 


minister  be  sure  to  point  out  and  understand 
that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual 
making  of  pulp  and  paper?  This  is  a  simple 
matter  of  the  discharge  from  toilets  on  the 
place  which,  instead  of  being  collected  in 
proper  tanks  as  is  done  in  Europe,  is  going 
right  into  the  river  untreated. 

How  can  the  minister  continue  to  give  that 
kind  of  an  extension?  Is  he  going  to  base  that 
on  the  lack  of  elaborate  Canadian  technology? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  didn't  quite  hear  the 
first  part  of  the  question.  Is  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  referring  to  E.  B.  Eddy  on 
the  Ontario  side? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  the  E.  B.  Eddy  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  On  which  side? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Ontario  side,  of  course. 
Do  you  usually  give  orders  on  the  Quebec 
side? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  the  member  knows 
how  bad  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  that  same 
river.  Indeed  the  whole  city  or  the  whole 
town  of  Hull  has  no  facility  whatsoever.  It 
has  been  on  the  drawing  board  for  three 
years,  so  we  worry  about  Ontario  and  rightly 
so. 

I  don't  think  I  gave  that  extension  yester- 
day. That  extension  was  given,  but  I  think 
one  must  put  in  perspective  what  has 
happened  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It's 
a  pretty  significant  thing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
do  I  take  it  that  the  reason  for  the  extension 
of  this  control  order  from  December  15,  1979, 
to  December  15,  1980,  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
charge of  untreated  sanitary  waste  is  simply 
because  the  minister  doesn't  like  the  policy 
of  the  province  of  Quebec? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Then  what  is  the  reason 
for  this  extension?  Surely  there  is  no  lack 
of  Canadian  technology  capable  of  collect- 
ing the  sanitary  waste  and  pumping  out 
the  tanks  afterwards?  Why  do  we  continue 
to  put  that  effluent  right  into  the  river?  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  advanced  technology 
of  pulp-and-paper-making,  this  is  a  simple 
matter  of  sanitary  waste.  Surely,  people  can 
comply  with  that  order? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  is  kind  of  interesting 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  gets  so 
exercised  on  that  particular  order.  It  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  extended  it  for 
a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  indeed,  that  was  so. 
But,  I  again  say  to  the  member  that  it  is 
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kind  of  interesting  that  he  can  be  so  critical 
of  one  company  on  one  side  of  the  river 
when  the  total  community— not  a  company, 
but  the  total  community— has  absolutely— 

Mr.  Villeneuve:   The  whole  city. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  can  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Pope:  If  you  knew  where  you  were 
going  you  would  know. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Ask  Trudeau  why  he  built 
the  swimming  pool. 

Mr.  Pope:  Find  out  what  you  are  talking 
about  before  you  ask  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  member  knows 
the  facts.  He  doesn't  see  the  reason  why 
it's  done.  He  will  never  put  in  perspective 
any  of  the  other  things  that  happen  here 
in  this  province  and  in  this  country.  He  never 
does  that.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  minister  was  trying 
to  tell  the  House  yesterday  that  his  easing-up 
on  control  orders  didn't  really  affect  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  can  he  explain  why 
it  is  that  he  has  decided  to  defer  this  control 
order  on  the  E.  B.  Eddy  company?  And,  now 
that  the  matter  has  been  raised  in  the  Legis- 
lature, will  the  government  ensure  that  the 
sanitary  waste  from  several  hundred  em- 
ployees in  that  plant  is  not  dumped  into 
the  Ottawa  River?  That,  in  fact,  it  is  captured 
in  a  holding  tank  and  put  into  proper  sanitary 
sewage  disposal  facilities? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  As  they  do  in  Europe— every 
European  plant. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  will  when  he  learns  how 
to  clean  the  tank. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  cottage-owner  can't  even 
do  that. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  couldn't  sail  a  boat 
down  the  river  with  what  E.  B.  Eddy  is 
doing. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  question 
has  been  asked.  Will  you  please  allow  the 
minister  to  answer? 

Mr.  Swart:  Answer  yes  or  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  is  kind  of  interesting 
to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  well  those  dead- 
lines were  met  yesterday  and  yet  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  such  a  large  number  of 
orders  that  are  met.  I  just  can't  get  over 
that  aspect  of  it.  You  see,  10  out  of  the 
11  met- 

Mr.  Foulds:  Nine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  how  often  have 
they  been  extended? 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think,  with  respect,  in 
six  weeks  they  will  be,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  meeting  that  order.  If  the  member 
opposite  is  going  to  make  a  big  deal  out  of 
six  weeks,  so  be  it.  I  will  correct  my  state- 
ment and  say  nine. 

I  repeat  and  repeat  and  repeat  how  often 
this  province  is  ahead  of  other  provinces 
and  other  countries.  I  can't  in  one  fell  swoop, 
nor  can  any  company,  do  all  of  the  things 
that  will  and  should  be  done.  It  will  take 
time.  But  every  time  the  members  ask  why 
I  think  there  is  a  good  reason,  I  repeat:  in 
many  instances  it  takes  time.  Other  facilities 
have  to  be  put  in  place  and  co-ordinated. 
There  are  many  reasons  why.  But  I  come 
back  to  one  salient  point.  Let  them  make 
some  comparisons  and  the  members  will  see 
how  well  Ontario  is  doing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  There  was  a  time  when  On- 
tario led. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  it  still  does. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  tell  us  when  the  real  problem,  the 
overall  problem  of  over  100,000  inhabitants 
across  the  river  dumping  all  that  effluent  into 
the  Ottawa  River,  is  going  to  stop? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  And  what  kind  of  informa- 
tion has  he  had  from  the  province  of  Quebec 
and  Ottawa  with  regard  to  the  real  problem? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let's  talk  about  our  record 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let's  worry  about  Ontario's 
problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  had  a  visit  with  the 
minister  from  Quebec.  Certainly,  although 
they  have  fine  words  about  what  will  happen, 
they  haven't  been  very  active  in  the  past.  I 
only  hope  for  the  good  of  that  river  that  not 
only  in  one  city  but  in  all  of  the  communities 
along  it  real  action  will  be  taken. 

When  they  get  about  10  per  cent  as  well- 
advanced  as  Ontario,  it  will  be  a  big  step  for- 
ward for  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake.  They 
are  building  the  facilities  now. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  the  minister  is  going  outside 
Ontario,  would  he  check  New  York  state 
which  is  dumping  40  million  gallons  in  the 
Niagara  River? 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  What  is  your 
point  of  order? 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  supplementaries  have  been 
by  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  Conservative 
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Party.  Surely  the  rotation  should  now  be 
this  way. 

An  hon.  member:  There's  nothing  out  of 
order.  Sit  down  and  pay  attention. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Just  to  clarify 
that  point  of  order,  I  believe  there  was  a 
supplementary  from  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right.  You're  wrong  again. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  sits  near  you. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Apologize  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  In  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion from  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  him  that  he 
take  the  latest  report  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  on  Great  Lakes  water  quality  and 
he  will  be  absolutely  delighted  and  surprised— 

Mr.  Laughren:   No,  we  will  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Indeed  he  will,  if  he 
makes  comparisons  with  any  of  the  states. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  seen  that  report. 
It  says  you  are  failing  in  municipality  after 
municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  care  whether  it's 
New  York,  Michigan,  or  wherever.  On  munic- 
ipal treatment  of  sewage,  Ontario  is  by  far 
in  the  lead. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  aren't  leading  at  all. 
You  are  wrong  again,  Harry. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary:  Since  the  min- 
ister has  indicated  that  he  is  very  concerned 
about  controlling  the  sewage  treatment  from 
pulp  and  paper  plants,  he  has  not  yet 
answered  my  question  earlier  this  week  as  to 
whether  the  Abitibi  Paper  Company  at 
Smooth  Rock  Falls  has  complied  with  the 
order  which— 

An  hon.  member:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  question. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —had  a  deadline  of  October 
31  for  completion  of  construction  of  domestic 
sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Too  bad  you  weren't  here 
yesterday.  He  answered  that  question  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Pope:  Could  we  refer  you  to  the 
Instant  Hansard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  think  it's  a 
supplementary,  but  I  promised  that  we  would 
send  that  information  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber and  shall. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  she  knows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  While  I'm  on  my  feet, 
there's  a  question  from  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  Ontario. 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  sorry,  I  didn't  make 
the  full  title,  Mr.  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  trying  to  help  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  do  not  have  that 
answer  yet,  but  I  make  this  point  to  the 
leader,  a  question  asked  in  the  House  has 
taken  central  office  now  25  man-days  to  get 
the  answer.  I'm  not  complaining  about  that 
much  time  and  effort,  but  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time  has  been  put  into  it.  I  will 
not  have  that  information  until  some  time 
next  week. 

I  make  the  point  that  we  will  get  it  to  the 
member.  I  also  make  the  point  that  some  of 
those  questions  require  a  great  deal  of  detail. 
We're  prepared  to  do  it,  but  I  hope  the 
House  appreciates  the  fantastic  effort  that 
is  required  of  staff  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Philip:  Do  it  for  a  Christmas  present. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That's  what  you've  got  a  staff 
for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Certainly,  I'm  not  deny- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  first  question, 
the  minister  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  did  he  get 
promoted? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  for  Ottawa 
Centre?  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
aspirations  even  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  order,  the 
minister  has  just  given  what  sounded  to  me 
Hke  the  answer  to  a  question  previously  asked, 
and  he  practically  scolded  me  for  asking  a 
question  that  took  him  25  days.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  brief  supplementary  if  I  might,  but 
perhaps  later  on  if  you  prefer.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that's  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  It's  taken  quite  some 
time  for  the  first  two  questions,  so  I'll  ask  for 
the  first  question  from  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  the  minister  sort  of  made 
a  statement  that  we  should  stay  away  from 
complicated  questions. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  waybills  from  Interflow, 
that's  all  we  asked  for. 

MICROWAVE  RADIATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health:  In  view  of  the  rising  concern  about 
the  possible  short-  and  long-term  effects  on 
the  public's  health  of  radiation  from  micro- 
wave ovens,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
health  hazards  associated  with  microwave 
radiation  include  cataracts,  unexplained  sick- 
nesses,   headaches,   insomnia,    emotional   and 
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behavioural  changes,  cardiovascular  ailments 
and  leukemia — 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Now  we  know  what's 
wrong  with  you. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He's  been  living  in 
front  of  his  microwave  oven. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  sounds  like  a  description 
of  the  Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Now  all  we  need  is  one 
large  microwave. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — can  the  minister  explain 
why  the  government  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
proclaim  the  1975  amendments  to  the  Public 
Health  Act  in  order  to  enable  Ontario  to 
regulate  microwave  radiation  and  leakage 
from  microwave  ovens? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Have  you  got  one  at  home? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That  basically  is  a 
matter  of  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  now,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
the  problem  at  the  time  was  apparently  one 
of  concern  over  whether  or  not  the  ministry 
had  the  authority  to  do  that.  It  was  appar- 
ently, so  I  was  advised  yesterday,  left  on 
that  basis.  The  matter  is  now  apparently 
something  that  falls  under  the  Ministry  of  the 
Envirpnment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  to  take  the  question,  if  we 
could  transfer  it  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'll  get  back  to  the 
member  with  an  answer  on  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
interject,  the  problem  is  as  the  Minister  of 
Health  outlined,  and  it's  my  ministry  that 
has  responsibility  with  regard  to  that  issue. 
The  recommendations  are  prepared  and  as 
soon  as  Bill  70  becomes  law  the  regulations 
will  come  under  that  bill  with  regard  to 
microwaves. 
[11:30] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour: 

Can  the  minister  explain  why  there  is  no 
regulation  at  all  for  microwave  ovens,  apart 
from  the  standard  which  applies  when  they 
are  sold;  and  is  he  aware  of  the  fact  that 
health  effects  have  been  felt  at  radiation 
levels  which  are  only  one  tenth  of  the  one 
federal  government?  What  standard  will  be 
applied  in  Ontario  and  how  soon  can  we  get 
action  on  this  to  protect  people  who  work 
with  commercial  microwaves  as  well  as  to 
protect  against  radiation  leakages  from  do- 
mestic microwave  ovens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Little  did  I  know  what  I 
was  getting  into  when  I  chose  to  rise  and 
respond. 


However,  I  can  assure  the  member  that 
what  the  Minister  of  Health  said  was  quite 
accurate.  The  problem  at  the  time  that  par- 
ticular division  was  in  his  ministry  was  what 
legislation  it  would  come  under.  It's  now 
clear  from  our  review  of  it  that  it  will  have 
to  come  under  legislation  such  as  Bill  70. 

Members  of  our  ministry  staff  who  came 
over  to  us  from  Health  have  had  a  research 
interest  in  microwave  problems  and  that  in- 
terest has  now  been  converted  into  recom- 
mendations. 

ll  can't  tell  the  member  when  these  will 
become  regulations.  But  certainly  it's  ap- 
parent to  him  that  we  are  interested  in  the 
problem  and  propose  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Bill  70  will  only  apply  to  ovens 
used  in  commercial  applications,  what  does 
the  government  intend  to  do  about  the  health 
risks  from  leakage  by  microwave  ovens  used 
in  homes? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I'm  sure  the  member 
realizes  Bill  70  does  deal  with  occupational 
health  and  safety  and  therefore  that's  the 
only  aspect  that  comes  under  my  ministry. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That,  indeed,  is  the  point, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  minister  now  prepared 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  that  involves 
the  Ministries  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  Health,  and  Environment  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  concern,  and  can  we  have  a 
statement  as  to  which  minister  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  ongoing  problem,  in  manu- 
facture and  the  problems  with  respect  to  the 
people  making  these  items  and  also  from 
the  consumer  side  of  it?  Is  one  ministry 
going  to  be  responsible  generally  for  the 
supervision  of  this  new  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It's  my  understanding 
that  the  health  protection  branch  of  the 
federal  government  is  the  division  responsible 
for  microwave  ovens  used  by  the  public  in 
general. 

OTTAWA  PSYCHIATRIC  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  another  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Health  which  I  hope  I  can 
get  him  to  answer  this  time. 

Considering  there  is  no  secure  psychiatric 
facility  to  provide  for  juvenile  offenders  in 
the  Ottawa  area,  and  given  that  the  funding 
the  Ministry  of  Health  has  offered  to  the 
Royal  Ottawa  Hospital  will  only  provide  for 
a  10-  to  15-bed  secure  forensic  unit  for  adult 
offenders,  can  the  minister  explain  why  the 
ministry   is   not   acting   to   establish   such   a 
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Party.  Surely  the  rotation  should  now  be 
this  way. 

An  hon.  member:  There's  nothing  out  of 
order.  Sit  down  and  pay  attention. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Just  to  clarify 
that  point  of  order,  I  believe  there  was  a 
supplementary  from  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right.  You're  wrong  again. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  sits  near  you. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Apologize  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  In  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion from  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  him  that  he 
take  the  latest  report  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  on  Great  Lakes  water  quality  and 
he  will  be  absolutely  delighted  and  surprised— 

Mr.  Laughren:   No,  we  will  not. 
Hon.   Mr.   Parrott:    Indeed  he  will,   if  he 
makes  comparisons  with  any  of  the  states. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  seen  that  report. 
It  says  you  are  failing  in  municipality  after 
municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  care  whether  it's 
New  York,  Michigan,  or  wherever.  On  munic- 
ipal treatment  of  sewage,  Ontario  is  by  far 
in  the  lead. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  aren't  leading  at  all. 
You  are  wrong  again,  Harry. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary:  Since  the  min- 
ister has  indicated  that  he  is  very  concerned 
about  controlling  the  sewage  treatment  from 
pulp  and  paper  plants,  he  has  not  yet 
answered  my  question  earlier  this  week  as  to 
whether  the  Abitibi  Paper  Company  at 
Smooth  Rock  Falls  has  complied  with  the 
order  which— 

An  hon.  member:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  question. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —had  a  deadline  of  October 
31  for  completion  of  construction  of  domestic 
sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Too  bad  you  weren't  here 
yesterday.  He  answered  that  question  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Pope:  Could  we  refer  you  to  the 
Instant  Hansard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  think  it's  a 
supplementary,  but  I  promised  that  we  would 
send  that  information  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber and  shall. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  she  knows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  While  I'm  on  my  feet, 
there's  a  question  from  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  Ontario. 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  sorry,  I  didn't  make 
the  full  title,  Mr.  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  trying  to  help  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  do  not  have  that 
answer  yet,  but  I  make  this  point  to  the 
leader,  a  question  asked  in  the  House  has 
taken  central  office  now  25  man-days  to  get 
the  answer.  I'm  not  complaining  about  that 
much  time  and  effort,  but  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time  has  been  put  into  it.  I  will 
not  have  that  information  until  some  time 
next  week. 

I  make  the  point  that  we  will  get  it  to  the 
member.  I  also  make  the  point  that  some  of 
those  questions  require  a  great  deal  of  detail. 
We're  prepared  to  do  it,  but  I  hope  the 
House  appreciates  the  fantastic  effort  that 
is  required  of  staff  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Philip:  Do  it  for  a  Christmas  present. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That's  what  you've  got  a  staff 
for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Certainly,  I'm  not  deny- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  first  question, 
the  minister  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  did  he  get 
promoted? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  for  Ottawa 
Centre?  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
aspirations  even  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  order,  the 
minister  has  just  given  what  sounded  to  me 
Hke  the  answer  to  a  question  previously  asked, 
and  he  practically  scolded  me  for  asking  a 
question  that  took  him  25  days.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  brief  supplementary  if  I  might,  but 
perhaps  later  on  if  you  prefer.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that's  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  It's  taken  quite  some 
time  for  the  first  two  questions,  so  I'll  ask  for 
the  first  question  from  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  the  minister  sort  of  made 
a  statement  that  we  should  stay  away  from 
complicated  questions. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  waybills  from  Interflow, 
that's  all  we  asked  for. 

MICROWAVE  RADIATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health:  In  view  of  the  rising  concern  about 
the  possible  short-  and  long-term  effects  on 
the  public's  health  of  radiation  from  micro- 
wave ovens,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
health  hazards  associated  with  microwave 
radiation  include  cataracts,  unexplained  sick- 
nesses,   headaches,    insomnia,    emotional    and 
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behavioural  changes,  cardiovascular  ailments 
and  leukemia — 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Now  we  know  what's 
wrong  with  you. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He's  been  living  in 
front  of  his  microwave  oven. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  sounds  like  a  description 
of  the  Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Now  all  we  need  is  one 
large  microwave. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — can  the  minister  explain 
why  the  government  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
proclaim  the  1975  amendments  to  the  Public 
Health  Act  in  order  to  enable  Ontario  to 
regulate  microwave  radiation  and  leakage 
from  microwave  ovens? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Have  you  got  one  at  home? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That  basically  is  a 
matter  of  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  now,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
the  problem  at  the  time  was  apparently  one 
of  concern  over  whether  or  not  the  ministry 
had  the  authority  to  do  that.  It  was  appar- 
ently, so  I  was  advised  yesterday,  left  on 
that  basis.  The  matter  is  now  apparently 
something  that  falls  under  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  to  take  the  question,  if  we 
could  transfer  it  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'll  get  back  to  the 
member  with  an  answer  on  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
interject,  the  problem  is  as  the  Minister  of 
Health  outlined,  and  it's  my  ministry  that 
has  responsibility  with  regard  to  that  issue. 
The  recommendations  are  prepared  and  as 
soon  as  Bill  70  becomes  law  the  regulations 
will  come  under  that  bill  with  regard  to 
microwaves. 

[11:30] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour: 

Can  the  minister  explain  why  there  is  no 
regulation  at  all  for  microwave  ovens,  apart 
from  the  standard  which  applies  when  they 
are  sold;  and  is  he  aware  of  the  fact  that 
health  effects  have  been  felt  at  radiation 
levels  which  are  only  one  tenth  of  the  one 
federal  government?  What  standard  will  be 
applied  in  Ontario  and  how  soon  can  we  get 
action  on  this  to  protect  people  who  work 
with  commercial  microwaves  as  well  as  to 
protect  against  radiation  leakages  from  do- 
mestic microwave  ovens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Little  did  I  know  what  I 
was  getting  into  when  I  chose  to  rise  and 
respond. 


However,  I  can  assure  the  member  that 
what  the  Minister  of  Health  said  was  quite 
accurate.  The  problem  at  the  time  that  par- 
ticular division  was  in  his  ministry  was  what 
legislation  it  would  come  under.  It's  now 
clear  from  our  review  of  it  that  it  will  have 
to  come  under  legislation  such  as  Bill  70. 

Members  of  our  ministry  staff  who  came 
over  to  us  from  Health  have  had  a  research 
interest  in  microwave  problems  and  that  in- 
terest has  now  been  converted  into  recom- 
mendations. 

I  can't  tell  the  member  when  these  will 
become  regulations.  But  certainly  it's  ap- 
parent to  him  that  we  are  interested  in  the 
problem  and  propose  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Bill  70  will  only  apply  to  ovens 
used  in  commercial  applications,  what  does 
the  government  intend  to  do  about  the  health 
risks  from  leakage  by  microwave  ovens  used 
in  homes? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I'm  sure  the  member 
realizes  Bill  70  does  deal  with  occupational 
health  and  safety  and  therefore  that's  the 
only   aspect  that  comes  under  my  ministry. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That,  indeed,  is  the  point, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  minister  now  prepared 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  that  involves 
the  Ministries  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  Health,  and  Environment  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  concern,  and  can  we  have  a 
statement  as  to  which  minister  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  ongoing  problem,  in  manu- 
facture and  the  problems  with  respect  to  the 
people  making  these  items  and  also  from 
the  consumer  side  of  it?  Is  one  ministry 
going  to  be  responsible  generally  for  the 
supervision  of  this  new  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It's  my  understanding 
that  the  health  protection  branch  of  the 
federal  government  is  the  division  responsible 
for  microwave  ovens  used  by  the  public  in 
general. 

OTTAWA  PSYCHIATRIC  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  another  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Health  which  I  hope  I  can 
get  him  to  answer  this  time. 

Considering  there  is  no  secure  psychiatric 
facility  to  provide  for  juvenile  offenders  in 
the  Ottawa  area,  and  given  that  the  funding 
the  Ministry  of  Health  has  offered  to  the 
Royal  Ottawa  Hospital  will  only  provide  for 
a  10-  to  15-bed  secure  forensic  unit  for  adult 
offenders,  can  the  minister  explain  why  the 
ministry   is   not   acting   to   establish   such   a 
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secure  facility  for  disturbed  adolescents  in 
the  Ottawa  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  want  to  check 
the  details  of  the  proposal  at  the  Royal 
Ottawa  Hospital.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  won't 
deal  with  juvenile  offenders  as  well.  I'm  not 
certain  of  that. 

I  would  want  to  take  some  time  to  look 
at  the  situation.  I  have  not  been  aware 
previously  that  there  is  a  particular  problem 
in  that  regard  in  looking  after  juvenile 
offenders. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  on 
November  9  of  this  year  a  meeting  was 
convened  of  the  heads  of  psychiatry  and  all 
people  concerned  with  forensic  services  in 
the  Ottawa  area,  that  this  meeting  included 
people  from  every  health  facility  and  every 
ministry  in  the  government  except  the  four 
persons  invited  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
who  were  not  present? 

And  is  the  minister  aware  that  committee 
expressed  grave  concern  about  the  lack  of 
a  secure  forensic  facility  for  disturbed 
adolescents  and  called  for  urgent  action  on 
this  priority?  Will  the  minister  respond  to 
that  and  say  when  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  act  in  order  to  ensure  that  dis- 
turbed adolescents  can  be  looked  after  secure- 
ly in  the  Ottawa  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  look 
at  the  means  of  providing  that  service  now. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  November  9  meeting. 
I'll  check  to  see  who  was  invited  and  when 
they  were  invited  and  whether,  in  fact,  they 
were  able  to  attend  if  they  had  sufficient 
notice  and  generally  investigate  the  whole 
situation  and  get  back  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary:  May  I  ask  the 
minister,  in  view  of  his  answer  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  problem  in  the  Ottawa 
area,  would  he  consult  with  some  of  his 
predecessors,  for  example  the  one  just  in 
front  of  him,  who  will  advise  him  that  there 
is  a  problem  in  the  Ottawa  area? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  just  heard  of  the 
problem  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  the  member  does 
represent  the  Ottawa  area. 

Mr.  Roy:  Secondly,  is  he  aware  that  the 
problem— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Only  in  Ottawa  Centre. 
Maybe   even  a  psychiatric  problem. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  there  may  be  a  problem  in 
Ottawa  East,  but  there  is  nothing  you 
people  can  do  about  it. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Now  back  to  the 
question. 


Mr.  Roy:  Continuing  my  question,  seeing 
that  the  minister  isn't  aware  of  the  meeting 
of  November  9,  is  he  aware  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  limited  to  the  Ottawa  area  but 
includes  the  riding  of  Prescott-Russell?  And 
thirdly,  is  he  aware  that  the  facilities,  if 
he  does  decide  to  establish  these  facilities, 
must  provide  services  in  French,  since  there 
happen  to  be  certain  francophones  there 
and  services  in  that  language  which  may  be 
important  are  lacking  in  the  Ottawa  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  discussions  going  on  for  some  time 
with  the  Royal  Ottawa  Hospital  on  the  ques- 
tion of  psychiatric  services  and  development 
of  a  secure  unit,  which  have  been  accelerated, 
of  course,  by  a  fire  in  that  unit  around  about 
that  time,  I  think  it  was  early  in  November. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  was  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I've  had  a  number  of 
discussions  with  a  number  of  different  people 
about  that.  My  point  is  that  services  for  the 
young  psychiatric  cases  have  not  been  high- 
lighted. I  will  check  on  the  latest  state  of  the 
discussions  about  the  unit  at  the  Royal 
Ottawa  and  look  at  this  particular  aspect  of 
it. 

The  member  will  get  an  answer  from  me 
in  due  course. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  report  by  Dr.  Roberts 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  forensic  serv- 
ices committee  to  which  I  just  referred— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  a  lot  of  supple- 
mentaries  this  morning. 

Mr,  Cassidy:  —where  he  said,  "It  is  regret- 
table that  no  reaction  will  be  taken  before  a 
tragedy  causes  a  public  scandal,"  will  the 
minister- 
Interjections. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  That's  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  what  it  said.  Will  the 
minister  avoid  this  and  undertake  to  act  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  forensic  services 
committee  that  the  ministry  and  health  serv- 
ices in  the  area  convene  now  and  make  sure 
that  this  secure  forensic  facility  for  adoles- 
cents be  provided  immediately,  rather  than 
delaying  it  again  and  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I've  already  indicated 
that  we've  been  working  on  this  for  some 
time.  We've  indicated  to  the  Royal  Ottawa 
that  certain  moneys  are  available  to  proceed. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  past- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  They  should  have  what  is 
needed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —it  seems  that  the 
ambitions   of   certain   professionals   have   ex- 
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ceeded  what  our  professional  people  think  is 
required. 

We're  trying  to  achieve  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  the  question  of  psychiatric  services 
and  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Roy:  Was  that  for  Ottawa  or  eastern 
Ontario?  They're  not  exactly  spoiled  down 
there. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  A  new  question,  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East. 

QUEBEC  POLICY  ON 
CONSTRUCTION  HIRING 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour.  Following  the 
federal-provincial  conference  where  the 
honourable  Premier,  along  with  the  Premier 
of  Quebec,  suggested!  that  one  last  effort 
would  be  made  to  solve  the  Quebec  con- 
struction problem,  would  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  is  not  chang- 
ing his  mind  too,  is  he? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  I  never  have.  If  the  Premier 
is  going  to  be  cynical,  address  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Has  the  member 
completed  his  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  date  has  he  set  for  meet- 
ing his  counterpart,  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  Quebec?  Where  is  'the  meeting 
going  to  take  place?  What  does  he  have  in 
mind?  Does  he  agree  with  his  Quebec 
counterpart,  who  was  quoted  on  the  French 
television  last  week  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
in  favour  of  neutral  zones  for  certain  areas 
of  Ontario?  Is  he  in  agreement  with  that 
statement? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  was  eight 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bette,  don't  get  involved,  because 
you  were  confused  last  time. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  member  was 
confused.  He  didn't  know  what  they  were 
talking  about,  as  usual. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
if  he  might  be  of  assistance  to  us.  Is  he  in 
favour  of  those  zones?  Apparently,  the 
Quebec  minister  is  in  favour.  Would  they 
please  get  together  and  establish  these? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  Quebec  is 
in  favour  of  free  zones.  But  I  would  tell  the 
member  that  the  minister's  concept  of  a 
free  zone  isn't  the  member's  concept  of  a 
free  zone  nor  is  it  mine. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  But  he  may  have  changed 
his  mind.  In  any  event,  I  would  advise  the 


member  that  we  do  plan  on  meeting  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour  early  in  the  month  of 
January.  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  the 
time  and  place,  et  cetera,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
I  may  ask  the  minister:  talking  about  a  free 
zone,  I  have  lived  in  one  for  a  while  and 
I  know  what  it's  about.  This  minister  is 
not  very  popular  down  there  but  it  doesn't 
matter.  We  still  like  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  a  question. 

Mr.  Pope:  Who  was  unpopular  last  night? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  agree  with  you.  It's  not  a 
question.  In  view  of  the  excellent  precedent 
that  has  been  established  by  the  minister's 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea),  would  he 
take  him  along  to  help  him  in  negotiating  and 
resolving  this  construction  dispute?  Then 
possibly  we  can  avoid  getting  involved  in 
retaliatory  legislation  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  only  polled  15  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  member  suggests  that  I 
take  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  with  me.  I  understand  that 
he  certainly  had  a  good  time  with  them  last 
night. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you  can't,  Frank  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  However,  I  don't  want 
to  suggest  that  sort  of  relationship  would  take 
place,  should  I  take  him  with  me.  However, 
I  would  like  to  indicate  my  willingness  to 
meet  with  the  Minister  of  Labour  of  Quebec. 
We  plan  on  doing  so  early  in  the  month 
of  January. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Make  sure  you  have  a 
strong  leash. 

GATT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  following 
his  fog-bound  statement  on  the  GATT 
negotiations  yesterday.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  free  trade  holds  such  real  dangers  for 
the  Ontario  economy,  is  the  minister  aware 
of  the  dramatic  and  distressingly  increasing 
share  of  our  domestic  market  which  imports 
are  taking  in  the  following  areas— this  is  just 
in  the  last  10  years:  for  machinery,  from  63 
per  cent  to  71  per  cent;  electrical  products, 
19  to  20  per  cent;  consumer  electronics,  25 
to  63  per  cent;  computers  and  office  equip- 
ment, 60  to  90  per  cent;  all  high  technology 
goods,  35  to  50  per  cent;  and,  for  all  manu- 
factured goods,  from  21  to  30  per  cent. 

If  the  minister  is  aware  of  that,  why  is 
he    just    telling    us    now    about    adjustment 
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policies  for  those  various  sectors  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  are  crucial 
sectors?  They  are  going  to  determine  to  a 
large  extent  the  health  of  the  Ontario  economy 
in  the  future,  both  in  terms  of  jobs  and  in 
the  creation  of  new  wealth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  must  say  we  are  not 
just  saying  that  now.  I  believe  everything 
we  said  yesterday  in  terms  of  GATT,  and 
during  our  estimates  this  week,  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  adjustment  paper  which  the 
member  had  "brown-bagged"  to  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  which  in  fact  was  the  position 
of  this  ministry  I  suppose  quite  a  few  months 
ago.  This  is  a  position  that  dates  back  quite 
some  time  in  this  ministry— that  is,  an  aware- 
ness of  those  problems. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  are  the  specifics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  address  now  the 
specifics  of  your  earlier  question  with  re- 
gard to  what  we  are  doing  about  the  problem, 
I  know  you  will  be  aware  of  the  portions 
of  the  Shop  Canadian  program  which  relate 
specifically  to  what  we  can  do  in  the  short 
term  to  replace  imports. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  General  Electric  in 
Barrie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  think  the  greater 
strides  we  make  now— and  there  are  some 
strides  being  made  now  in  terms  of  that 
import  replacement— then  the  better  position 
we  will  be  in  to  respond  to  the  GATT 
changes  when  they  do  occur. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Or  Hydro. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber start  drinking  Ontario  wine? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  minister  aware  as 
well  of  the  dramatic  decline  in  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  two  major  industrial  centres  in 
Ontario,  namely  Hamilton  and  Toronto?  What 
has  happened  there  between  June  1973  and 
June  1978,  in  just  a  five-year  period,  is  that 
in  Hamilton,  all  manufacturing  jobs  have 
declined  from  69,100  to  65,500;  machinery 
jobs,  from  4,700  to  2,400;  jobs  in  electrical 
products  from  7,200  to  4,200.  In  Toronto 
jobs  in  the  whole  manufacturing  sector  have 
declined  from  299,200  to  296,800;  metal 
fabrication  jobs,  from  31,600  to  30,700;  ma- 
chinery jobs,  from  17,800  to  14,400;  and 
electrical  products  jobs,  from  33,900  to 
31,800. 

[11:45] 

In  view  of  that  rather  dramatic  decline  in 
jobs  in  our  two  major  industrial  centres  in 
the  province  in  just  five  years,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  as  well  that  the  ministry's  own 
paper  in  its  submission  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment concerning  the  GATT  negotiators  earlier 


"said  the  following:  "The  federal  government 
has  predicated  its — " 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  becoming  a  speech. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  will  be  specific  in  my 
question  then.  Has  the  minister  done  any 
predictions  on  jobs  in  those  very  critical  in- 
dustries for  the  next  five  or  10  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Obviously,  I  don't 
have  any  predictions  with  regard  to  those 
jobs  in  the  next  five  or  10  years  with  me  this 
morning.  We  certainly  have  some  projections 
within  the  ministry  as  to  what  we  expect  to 
happen  in  those  sectors.  As  I  indicated  in 
estimates  the  other  night,  we  have  something 
over  100  various  task  forces  and  subtask 
forces  going  on  to  try  to  determine  what  the 
future  holds  for  each  of  those  industries  in 
sectorial  situations  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  your  job  creation 
program. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  the  only  place  where 
there  will  be  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  might  say  we  are 
the  only  province  that  has  responded  in  such 
an  aggressive  fashion  to  get  ahead  of  the 
game  and  try  to  indicate  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  that  period.  Second,  obviously  our 
final  determinations  on  our  ultimate  predic- 
tions must  await  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  when  we  will  see  what  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  changes  will  occur. 

I  have  to  repeat  to  the  member  that  we  are 
well  aware  of  this  situation.  He  referred  the 
other  night,  for  example,  to  the  speech  I  made 
in  Oakville,  which  is  near  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  communities  he  was  specifically  referring 
to.  I  spent  quite  a  lengthy  bit  of  that  speech 
referring  specifically  to  the  manufacturing 
opportunities  and  what  this  government  was 
prepared  to  do  in  order  to  assist  the  manu- 
facturing industry  both  in  Hamilton  and 
Toronto.  I  hope  he  will  be  supportive  of  the 
steps  we  plan  to  take  over  the  next  few  years. 

UNION  HIRING  PRACTICES 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Is  the  Minister  of  Labour 
aware  of  the  concern  of  union  members  in 
the  Ottawa  Valley  and  eastern  Ontario  with 
regard  to  union  hiring  and  laying-off  prac- 
tices in  the  Ottawa  area?  Is  he  also  aware 
that  many  of  the  union  members  fear  re- 
prisals or  blackballing  if  they  complain  to 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Samis:  Is  this  a  question  or  what? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Be  specific. 
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Mr.  Yakabuski:  Is  the  minister  prepared 
to  send  his  labour  relations  people  to  Ottawa 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  they  are  there, 
whereby  these  union  members  can  call  on  his 
people — 

Mr.  McClellan:  Name  the  unions. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  — and  lodge  complaints 
where  they  will  not  fear  that  reprisals  or 
any  other  action  will  be  taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  If  the  member  will  give 
me  the  details  of  the  matters  outlined,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  review  them  and  deal  with  them 
in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Mr.  Warner:  Name  names. 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  In  my  absence,  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  Cassidy) 
asked  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  a  couple  of 
questions  regarding  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  and  compensation  for 
mesothelioma.  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
member  that  the  board  has  already  recognized 
mesothelioma  as  being  related  to  asbestos 
exposure.  The  guidelines  related  to  the  ad- 
judication of  claims  for  this  condition  were 
published  by  the  board  in  January  1976. 

With  respect  to  recognition  of  any  current 
claims  regarding  mesothelioma,  the  board  is 
required  to  establish  that  an  individual  did 
indeed  have  an  occupational  exposure  to 
asbestos.  The  board  has  received  two  claims 
for  mesothelioma  from  alleged  exposure  to 
asbestos  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  masks  in 
the  Ottawa  area,  and  appropriate  inquiries 
have  already  been  instituted.  The  board  has 
also  initiated  the  necessary  inquiries  to  iden- 
tify any  other  individuals  who  might  be 
involved. 

I  can  assure  the  honourable  member  that 
I  have  asked  the  board  to  expedite  its  inquiry 
into  this  particular  matter.  Since  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  not  a  question  of  establishing  a 
relationship,  but  merely  one  of  establishing 
exposure,  I  would  expect  that  the  matter 
would  be  resolved  quickly. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  act 
which  would  permit  the  payment  of  interim 
benefits  to  employees  or  their  dependants 
until  such  time  as  entitlement  has  been 
established. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Will  the  min- 
ister simply  explain  why  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Janveau  in  the  Ottawa  area  that  although  the 
family  filed  a  claim  back  in  August,  it  was 
not  until  they  actually  contacted  the  board 
again  more  than  a  month  later  that  some 
action  began  from  the  WCB?  Will  the  minis- 


ter undertake  that  in  future  where  there  is  a 
disease  of  this  nature,  which  is  so  obviously 
related  to  asbestos  exposure  in  industry,  that 
interim  payment  of  claim  will  be  paid  pend- 
ing the  final  determination,  rather  than 
forcing  people  to  wait  months  or  even  longer 
before  they  are  able  to  qualify  for  entitle- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
member  that  the  causes  of  tumours,  includ- 
ing mesothelioma,  which  is  a  class  of  tumour, 
are  still  unknown,  but  he  is  quite  right, 
asbestos  has  been  shown  to  be  related  to 
mesothelioma.  That  doesn't  mean  that  all 
mesotheliomas  arise  from  asbestos.  I  think, 
therefore,  he  will  think  it  is  not  an  unreason- 
able request  that  the  board  try  to  establish 
that  there  was  an  exposure  to  asbestos  before 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  grant  a  claim. 

I  have  a  second  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right.  Try  to  be  brief,  will 
you?  We  have  quite  a  backlog  of  answers  to 
questions  previously  asked  and  we  want  to 
get  them  all  in  today. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  FIRE 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Last  week  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  asked)  me 
several  questions  regarding  a  fire  at  the 
Kimberly-Clark  plant  in  Etobicoke.  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  member  that  there  were 
two  previous  fires  at  the  plant,  on  September 
20,  1975,  and  on  October  8,  1975.  Paper  rolls 
did  not  independently  collapse  during  fire- 
fighting  operations  at  either  fire,  although 
some  rolls  did  collapse  during  the  cleanup 
operations  after  the  fire  of  September  20, 
1975.  At  the  October  8,  1975,  fire,  some  rolls 
of  paper  did  collapse  during  the  firefighting 
operations  when  a  plant  worker  was  attempt- 
ing to  move  rolls  with  a  fork-lift.  As  the  rolls 
began  to  fall,  he  left  his  fork-lift  and  was 
struck  by  a  roll,  breaking  his  nose. 

[Following  these  fires,  an  investigation  and 
a  report  of  the  circumstances  of  the  fires  was 
carried  out  by  a  committee  that  included 
representatives  of  the  fire  marshal's  office  and 
the  Etobicoke  fire  chief.  The  industrial  health 
and  safety  branch  was  not  involved  in  the 
post-fire  investigation  as,  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  policy  to  investigate  such  events. 
Apparently  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  committee  after  those  fires  concerning 
storage  procedures,  but  there  is  no  written 
record  of  those  recommendations. 

Regarding  the  latest  fire,  I  understand  that 
an  inquest  is  to  be  held1.  At  that  time  I  am 
certain  the  coroner  will  request  any  informa- 
tion   that   the    industrial   health   and   safety 
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branch  might  have  about  the  December  6, 
1978,  fire.  However,  so  as  to  avoid  prejudicing 
the  testimony  of  anyone  who  might  appear  at 
the  inquest,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  advisable 
to  release  details  of  our  current  investigation 
at  this  moment. 

REFUSE  INCINERATOR 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
Since  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  W.  Newman)  has  made  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  saving  of  agricultural  land,  has 
the  minister  any  new  plan  to  have  incinerators 
or  something  similar  installed  in  some  cities 
in  Ontario  to  avoid  using  excellent  farm  land? 
I'm  speaking  particularly  of  Essex  county, 
where  the  city  of  Windsor  brings  all  its 
garbage  into  the  riding  of  Essex  North,  and 
we  have  the  best  land  in  Ontario  with  the 
highest  heat  units  and  yet  we're  continuing 
to  pile  it  up.  Is  the  minister  coming  out  with 
any  new  system  like  some  that  are  used  in 
the  United  States  for  burning  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  First  of  all,  what  the 
municipalities  do  with  their  refuse  is,  of 
course,  their  particular  problem.  We  have  a 
good1  deal  of  basic  information  on  a  lot  of 
methods  of  treating  municipal  solid  waste.  I 
think  we  are  fairly  aware  of  the  successful 
research  plant  that  we  have  in  the  ministry. 
Certainly  there  are  many  communities  right 
now  discussing  with  the  ministry  various  pos- 
sibilities of  how  to  treat  their  municipal  waste 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  That  is  true  of  the 
Kent-Essex  area.  I  think  there  will  be  some 
plans  coming  forward  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  but  on  their  initiative,  and  that's 
where  it  should  be. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  also  like  to  say 
in  this  regard  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  any  place  in  the  world— and  it's  a  real 
disappointment  to  our  ministry— where  refuse- 
derived  fuel  is  a  total  success.  They  have 
been  plagued  with  technical  difficulties  and 
what  has  happened  in  this  area  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  been  less  than  excit- 
ing. We  expected  that  would  have  developed 
very  nicely  by  now.  It  hasn't,  but  we  are 
very  convinced  that  it  is  something  the 
municipalities  and  our  ministry  will  work 
together  on  and  solve. 

BEARE  ROAD  LANDFILL  SITE 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  This  is  a  rather  short 
answer,  Mr.  Speaker.  On  December  4,  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  (Mr.  Cassidy)  asked 
what  reply  I  was  giving  to  Metro  Toronto's 
request  for  financial  assistance  for  a  study  of 
surface   runoff  at  the   Beare  Road  site. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  him  that  during  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday  with  the  chairman  of 
Metro,  I  informed  Mr.  Godfrey  that  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  the  Environment  has  agreed 
to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  study 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000. 

The  funding  will  be  provided  under  our 
waste  management  improvement  program  for 
1979.  Funds  will  be  available  in  the  1979-80 
fiscal  year  which,  of  course,  commences  on 
April  1. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  was  very  pleased 
to   receive   that   good   news   on   Wednesday. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Hie  minister's  state- 
ment today  finally  committed  the  provincial 
government  to  legislation  making  it  man- 
datory for  boards  of  education  to  provide 
special  education  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  Ontario  children.  Can  she 
indicate  to  the  families  of  these  children  in 
Ontario  when  she  expects  the  program  to  be 
in  place?  Does  she  expect  the  boards  to  be 
able  to  develop  and  deliver  these  programs 
on  the  miserly  4.06  per  cent  increase  in 
provincial  grants  to  boards  announced  by 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  last  week? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  the  first  place, 
the  actual  level  of  the  general  legislative 
grants  has  not  been  determined  totally  at 
this  point.  The  honourable  member  is  pre- 
suming what  the  level  will  be. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  was  the  Treasurer 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Secondly,  the 
memoranda  to  the  school  boards  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  school  boards  very  early  in  the 
new  year;  hopefully,  between  Christmas  and 
the  new  year. 

Most  of  the  school  boards  are  aware  of  the 
initiatives  we  have  been  proposing  to  take 
in  this  area.  Most  are  indeed  concerned  about 
their  capabilities  to  comply  with  it.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  one  cannot  overnight  ask  for  com- 
plete support  of  a  program  which,  indeed, 
increases  the  responsibility  of  a  school  board 
rather  significantly.  It  is  anticipated  that  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
with  the  provision  of  special  education  courses 
for  teachers,  with  the  other  initiatives  which 
the  ministry  is  taking,  the  school  boards  will 
be  able  to  comply  totally  with  the  require- 
ment by  September  1981. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  phasing  in  the  program 
that  this  is  being  introduced,  because  we 
understand  that  attempting  to  provide  an  im- 
mediate universal  capability  is  totally  and 
completely  unrealistic. 
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FARM  DRAINAGE 

Mr.  Sterling:  This  is  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  In  view  of 
the  statement  to  all  of  the  clerks  of  the 
municipalities  in  eastern  Ontario  in  relation 
to  the  ARDA  program,  could  the  minister 
clarify  two  points? 

First  of  all:  if  work  had  begun  on  a  munic- 
ipal drain  by  September  8,  1978,  but  cannot 
be  completed  until  after  March  31,  1979, 
will  there  continue  to  be  ARDA  funding  for 
such  a  drain? 

Second:  could  he  clarify  for  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  the  position  of  both  the 
minister's  government  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  drains  which  have  not 
begun  but  which  have  been  petitioned? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  My  understanding,  from 
talking  to  Mr.  Lessard,  and  the  announce- 
ments that  were  made  in  Ottawa,  is  that  any 
engineering  contract  that  had  actually  been 
signed  and  on  which  work  had  started  prior 
>  September  8,  1978,  would  be  financed 
under  the  ARDA  agreements  to  the  end  of 
March  1979.  After  the  end  of  March  1979, 
if  it  is  an  ongoing  program  or  an  ongoing 
project,  several  of  those  could  be  approved 
by  the  federal  minister,  Mr.  Lessard,  to  con- 
tinue on  past  March  31,  1979. 

The  second  part  of  the  member's  question 
was:  what  happens  to  all  those  who  have 
had  engineering  reports  done  or  outlet  drain 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  between  now 
and  the  end  of  March  1979?  It  is  my  under- 
standing—well, it  is  not  my  understanding— 
we  are  working  on  general  development  agree- 
ments with  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller). 
We  are  hoping  there  will  be  some  agreement 
under  a  general  development  agreement  that 
will  cover  most  of  the  concerns  the  member 
has  raised  with  me  today. 

ENERGY  BOARD  HEARINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yesterday,  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  asked  whether 
I  was  aware  of  a  meeting  which  had  taken 
place  last  June  or  so  between  the  Ministry 
of  Energy,  possibly  the  minister,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Major  Power  Consumers  of  Ontario, 
Ontario  Hydro  and  the  Ontario  Energy  Board. 
The  implication  of  the  question  seems  to  be 
that  some  discussions  took  place  at  that  time 
which  in  some  way  affected  the  costing  and 
pricing  hearings  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board. 

[12:00] 

In  my  reply  yesterday  I  said  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  meeting  but  I  would  look  into 
it.  I  also  said  my  predecessor  had  advised 
me  that  he  was  not  present  at  any  meeting 


of  the  kind  described  and  was  not  aware  of 
it. 

Since  then,  I  have  been  informed  that  on 
May  25,  1978,  my  deputy  minister  arranged 
a  lunch  between  Mr.  Earle  Alderson,  chair- 
man of  OMPCO;  Mr.  Henry  Sissons,  a  vice- 
president  of  Ontario  Hydro;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Clendining,  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board. 

Mr.  Alderson,  who  is  an  executive  with 
Domtar  Limited  in  Montreal,  had  never  met 
either  Mr.  Sissons  or  Mr.  Clendining  in  their 
present  capacities.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
formal lunch  was  to  enable  these  individuals 
to  meet  and,  more  specifically,  for  Mr.  Aider- 
son  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Sissons  some  concerns 
which  AMPCO  had  with  respect  to  its  rela- 
tionship with  Ontario  Hydro  as  well  as  its 
concerns  with  the  delays  and  costs  involved 
in  the  public  hearing  process  generally.  Mr. 
Clendining  was  invited  so  that  he  could  meet 
Mr.  Alderson  and  hear  firsthand  the  concerns 
being  expressed  about  the  public  hearing 
process. 

I  should  also  say  that  the  minister  was 
aware  that  a  lunch  had  been  arranged  with 
Mr.  Alderson  so  that  Mr.  Alderson  could  dis- 
cuss, with  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  deputy 
minister,  issues  involving  Ontario  Hydro. 

For  the  past  two  years,  AMPCO  has  met 
with  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  has  advised 
him  that  its  efforts  to  develop  a  more  con- 
sultative process  with  Ontario  Hydro,  so  that 
issues  could  be  resolved  before  they  became 
magnified  out  of  proportion,  were  not  meet- 
ing with  much  success.  As  a  result  of 
AMPCO's  feelings  of  frustration,  which  were 
expressed  again  at  a  meeting  held  May  1, 
1978,  between  the  minister  and  Mr.  Aider- 
son,  the  deputy  minister  arranged  for  Mr. 
Alderson  to  meet  with  Mr.  Sissons,  then  the 
vice-president,  distribution,  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
AMPCO  is  an  association  of  some  250  indi- 
vidual industrial  users  of  electricity  who  con- 
sume about  30  per  cent  of  all  the  electricity 
produced  by  Ontario  Hydro. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  At  cheap  rates.  Let  them  go 
to  the  public  hearings  and  argue  their  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  One  would  have  assumed 
that  Mr.  Alderson  and  the  senior  Hydro 
official  responsible  for  distribution  would 
have  known  each  other  well.  Why  they  did 
not  is  not  worth  speculating.  The  important 
point  is  that  my  deputy  felt  it  was  important 
that  they  should  meet  to  see  if  they  could 
try  to  resolve  some  of  their  difference. 

At  the  May  1  meeting  between  the  minister 
and  Mr.  Alderson,  AMPCO  also  expressed 
concerns  about  the  public  hearing  process— 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  having 
trouble  hearing  this  statement  on  a  very  im- 
portant matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  If  honourable  mem- 
bers would  keep  their  private  conversations 
down,  everybody  would  be  able  to  hear  the 
minister  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Not  likely. 

An  hon.  member:  He  talks  with  his  mouth 
full  of  potatoes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  AMPCO,  among  many 
other  matters,  stated:  the  hearings  were 
dragging  on;  it  found  itself  in  an  adversary 
position  and  it  did  not  feel  that  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  hearing  process  in  the  first  place; 
that  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  panel  should 
permit  a  broader  scope  to  the  hearings- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  When  they  don't  like  what's 
happening,  they  go  to  private  discussions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —and,  specifically,  that  it 
should  include  an  examination  of  other 
methodologies,  including  the  Ernst  and  Ernst 
study.  I  should  add  that  on  February  3,  1978, 
AMPCO  had  moved  a  motion  at  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board  hearing  that  Hydro  should, 
among  other  matters,  produce  marginal-cost- 
based  rates  using  the  methodologies  of  Ernst 
and  Ernst.  Significantly,  that  motion  was  de- 
nied by  the  OEB  panel  in  September  1978. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition's  question  seemed  to  suggest  that 
there  was  some  possible  impropriety  in  Mr. 
Alderson  meeting  with  Ontario  Hydro  in  the 
presence  of  the  chairman  of  the  OEB  to  dis- 
cuss AMPCO's  relationships  with  Ontario  and 
its  concerns  over  the  delays  and  attendant 
costs  involved  in  the  hearing  process. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  is  not 
a  member  of  the  board's  costing  and  pricing 
panel.  Also,  one  of  the  chairman's  responsi- 
bilities is  to  be  aware  of  and  senstive  to  the 
views  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  OEB's 
hearing  process.  In  this  capacity,  the  chair- 
man endeavours  to  meet  with  as  many  in- 
dividuals and  groups  as  possible  in  order  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  or  possible  deficiencies 
of  its  hearing  process. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Yes,  right  around  the  end  of 
the  public  hearings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Moreover,  it  is  a  board 
policy,  and  a  particular  practice  of  the  chair- 
man, not  to  discuss  ongoing  hearings  with  the 
presiding  panel.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
chairman  that  this  policy  was  strictly  ad- 
hered to  in  this  case. 

After  reviewing  the  facts,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  initiative  to  bring  AMPCO  in  closer 
touch  with  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  OEB  can 


only  result  in  better  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  AMPCO  and  those  other 
two  organizations. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary 
on  this  very  important  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  basically  three  questions  that  remain: 
The  first  one  is,  does  the  minister  think  it  is 
correct  in  the  midst  of  hearings  by  an  im- 
partial tribunal  that  the  chairman  of  the  tri- 
bunal, whether  or  not  he  is  a  hearing  officer, 
should  meet  with  Hydro  and  with  one  major 
party  to  what  is  a  proceeding  in  front  of  the 
Ontario  Energy  Board,  namely,  AMPCO, 
rather  than  also  having  other  major  parties 
there?  Does  he  think  it's  right  that  such 
meetings  should  go  on  in  the  midst  of  these 
hearings? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Shame. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Secondly,  on  the  change  in 
Ontario  Hydro's  position  in  front  of  that 
board,  which  originally,  as  the  minister  knows 
was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  subsidy  the 
ordinary  consumer  basically  pays  to  the  big 
industries  and  reverse  it  to  some  extent,  why 
did  Hydro  change  its  opinion  very  shortly 
after  that  particular  meeting?  Is  there  any 
cause-and-effect  situation  there?  Those  are 
two  of  the  very  basic  questions. 

A  third  one  is  can  the  minister  tell  us 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  the  ordinary 
consumers  to  have  to  suffer  through  Hydro's 
apparent  reversal,  if  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  decides  in  favour  of  the  new  Hydro 
position  rather  than  the  one  they  were  previ- 
ously putting  forward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  reply  to  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  a  couple  of  things.  First  of  all,  the 
cost  and  pricing  study  which  was  done  by 
the  staff  of  Ontario  Hydro  has  not  been 
either  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  board  of 
Ontario  Hydro.  It  was  presented  to  the  board 
to  have  the  board  conduct  hearings  and  get 
opinions  on  the  things  that  are  in  that  study. 

I  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the 
Ontario  Energy  Board  does  not  set  Hydro's 
rates.  It  may  make  recommendations,  but  it 
is  the  board  of  Ontario  Hydro  which  makes 
those  rates.  Consequently,  I  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  having 
been  listening  to  the  complaints  or  concerns 
of  AMPCO  because- 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Private  pleading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —he  does  not  discuss  these 
things  with  the  board.  The  hearings  have 
been  going  on  for  some  little  time.  If  he  was 
not  to  talk  to  anybody  until  all  those  hearings 
were  over,  it  would  be  perhaps  a  year  or  so 
before  anybody  could  talk  to  him. 
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OHIP  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  On  Monday,  December 
11,  the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Camp- 
bell) asked  me  a  question  about  "tendering 
of  work  as  it  relates  to  the  data  processors 
and  others  in  the  Overlea  Boulevard  area," 
and  whether  the  ministry  is  "going  to  com- 
plete contracting  out  for  all  of  these  services." 

I  believe  the  honourable  member  was  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  10  keypunches  in  the 
enrolment  branch  are  being  phased  out  be- 
cause the  branch  is  being  decentralized  to  our 
district  offices.  My  information  is  that  only 
three  operators  of  those  declared  surplus  have 
not  yet  been  placed  in  other  positions,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  accommodate 
these  three  people. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  amount  of  work  contracted  out  by  OHIP 
and  there  is  no  intention  in  the  ministry  of 
going  to  full  contracting  of  these  services. 

PETITION 

CANTRAKON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  beg  leave  to  present  a 
petition,  signed  by  over  1,000  residents  of 
the  town  of  Caledon,  supporting  the  Can- 
trakon  development  proposal  for  the  town  of 
Caledon. 

REPORTS 

MINISTRY  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  for 
the  year  1977-78. 

STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Havrot  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1979: 

Resources  development  policy  program, 
$3,620,000. 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1979: 

Ministry  administration  program,  $3,383,- 
000;  policy  and  priorities  program,  $2,247,000; 
industry  and  trade  development  program, 
$11,375,000;    tourism   development  program, 


$13,532,000;  small  business  development  pro- 
gram, $5,273,000;  Ontario  Place  Corporation 
program,  $2,411,000;  industrial  incentives  and 
development  program,  $23,915,000. 

ONTARIO  STATUS  OF 
WOMEN  COUNCIL 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch  presented  the  fourth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Ontario  Status  of  Women 
Council. 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  administration 
of  justice  committee  presented  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

Mr.  Philip:  This  report  is  on  the  commit- 
tee's order  of  reference  dated  Wednesday, 
September  13,  1978,  respecting  George  A. 
Kerr,  QC,  MPP.  I'm  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Speaker  that  this  represents  a  consensus  of 
all  parties  and  all  members  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  must  disagree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  that  this  may  represent  a  con- 
sensus, but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  as 
a  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  procedure 
whereby  an  individual  member  may  record 
his  objections  to  portions  of  a  report.  I 
wish  now  to  record  my  objections  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  final  two  paragraphs  of  the 
report.  There  is  no  other  means  whereby 
this  can  be  done.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  object  to  those  two  paragraphs  on  the 
grounds  that  they're  completely  gratuitous- — 

An  hon.  member:  Do  you  want  everybody 
to  get  up  and  say  they  object? 

Mr.  Pope:  They're  gratuitous  and  political. 

Mr.  Handleman:  — they're  not  relevant  to 
the  matter  referred  to  the  committee,  they're 
not  supported  by  the  evidence  adduced  dur- 
ing the  committee's  sittings,  and  they're  be- 
yond the  competence  and  authority  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Pope:  Political  hanging  party. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  you  may  wish  to  refer  this  lack  in  our 
rules  to  the  standing  committee  on  procedural 
affairs  so  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
individual  members  to  disagree  with  portions 
of  a  report.  There  is  no  other  procedure. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is.  Submit  it  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  to  the 
point  of  order,  the  rules  do  provide  that 
members  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  provide  a  dissenting  opinion.  That, 
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of  course,  is  a  simple  exercising  of  a  member's 
prerogative   to   dissent  from   the   majority  or 
the  consensus  formed  at  the  committee. 
Mr.  Pope:  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Handleman:  And  if  the  committee 
doesn't  agree? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Then,  of  course,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  write  it,  and  I'm  not  aware  of 
any  committee  in  the  recent  history  of  this 
House  that  has  refused  to  allow  a  member 
to  dissent. 

Mr.  Pope:  Now  you  have  one. 

Hon.     Miss     Stephenson:     Now     you    are 

aware. 

Mr.  Philip:  On  the  point  of  order,  it  dis- 
tresses me  that  the  honourable  member  didn't 
have  the  courtesy  to  come  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  at  least  inform  him  that 
he  was  doing  this.  It  distresses  me  that  the 
honourable  member  didn't  even  think  of  the 
procedure  of  moving  a  motion  in  committee 
to  delete  those  two  paragraphs,  and  I'm 
very  distressed  that  the — 

Mr.  Handleman:  There  was  a  motion  on 
the  table.  You  wouldn't  allow  it  to  be  voted 
upon. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point 
of  order,  a  motion  was  moved  by  the  member 
of  Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton)  to  delete  these  last 
two  paragraphs.  That  motion  was  not  with- 
drawn or  called. 

Mr.  Pope:  Political  shenanigans. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  guys  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Handleman:  The  motion  was  there. 
It  wasn't  called  and  it  wasn't  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Philip:  Absolutely  no  ethics  whatever. 

BIRTHDAY  OF  MEMBER 
FOR  ST.  GEORGE 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
present  the  report  of  the  standing  public 
accounts  committee,  perhaps  I  could  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  today  is  the 
birthday  of  the  member  for  St.  George,  who 
is  39  once  again. 

An  hon.  member:  And  holding,  eh, 
Margaret? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  holding,  yes. 

STANDING  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  presented  the  report  from 
the  standing  public  accounts  committee. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
is  rather  thin  in  that  we  didn't  have  that 
many  opportunities  to  sit  during  the  fall.  I 


would  refer  honourable  members  to  the  in- 
terim report  that  was  filed  at  the  end  of 
June.  We  are  asking  that  we  have  responses 
from  the  various  cabinet  ministers  and  deputy 
ministers  as  to  the  recommendations  we  have 
made. 

I'm  not  asking  for  approval  of  the  report 
today  because  it  contains  a  couple  of  recom- 
mendations, one  of  which  I  believe  is  being 
accepted,  to  allow  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee to  meet  when  the  Legislature  is  not 
in  session  in  order  to  deal  with  the  auditor's 
report  on  a  concentrated  basis,  and  hope- 
fully to  complete  the  committee's  scrutiny  of 
that  report  and  the  public  accounts  by  a 
reasonable  time  during  the  next  spring  session. 
The  report  also  calls  for  a  research  person 
to  be  made  available  to  the  committee.  It  is, 
I  believe,  the  unanimous  censensus  of  the 
committee  that  such  a  researcher  is,  in  fact, 
required  to  assist  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities.  The 
committee  is  concerned  that,  over  the  years, 
it  has  made  recommendations  that  have  not 
been  acted  upon  by  the  government.  In 
many  cases  the  responses  from  the  govern- 
ment are  either  not  forthcoming  or,  in  fact, 
inadequate. 

It  is  hoped  that  since  our  terms  of  reference 
are  to  improve  the  system  and  hopefully,  to 
do  away  with  any  duplication  of  waste  and 
inefficiency,  the  government  might  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  public  accounts  committee. 

[12:15] 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 
TAKEOVER  BID 

Mr.  Laughren:  My  point  of  privilege 
follows  a  question  which  I  put  to  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) on  November  23,  1978.  This  concerned 
the  takeover  bid  and  merger  between 
Simpsons  and  Simpsons-Sears  and  the  sub- 
sequent bid  by  Hudson's  Bay.  At  that  time 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  made 
a  commitment  to  provide  some  information 
concerning  the  ministry's  input  to  the  Foreign 
Investment  Review  Agency  and  as  well  to 
table  guidelines  which  they  follow  within 
the  ministry  when  making  recommendations 
to  that  federal  agency.  The  session  is  coming 
to  a  close  now  and  there  has  been  no 
response  by  the  minister.  I  would  like  to 
draw  that  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  the  point  that  the  privilege 
the  honourable  member  enjoys  has  been 
abrogated,  the  honourable  minister  obviously 
hasn't  got  the  information  at  the  present  time. 
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I  assume  he  will  be  providing  it  to  you  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

MOTIONS 

SITTING  OF  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  House 
continue  to  sit  until  it  is  prorogued  by  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  following 
substitutions  be  made:  on  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Ontario  Hydro,  Mr.  di  Santo  for 
Mr.  Deans;  on  the  standing  procedural  affairs 
committee,  Mr.  Charlton  for  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BUSINESS  REFERRED  TO 
COMMITTEES  DURING  RECESS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prorogation  of  the  House,  Bill  136, 
An  Act  to  stabilize  Employment  of  Trades- 
men in  the  Construction  Industry,  shall  re- 
main referred  to  the  standing  resources  devel- 
opment committee  for  clause-by-clause  ex- 
amination. Upon  commencement  of  the  third 
session  of  the  31st  Parliament,  the  bill  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  introduced  and  read 
the  first  time,  be  deemed  to  have  been  read 
a  second  time  and  referred  to  the  standing 
resource  development  committee. 

Further:  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1977,  and  the  annual  report 
of  the  Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board  for 
1977  remain  referred  to  the  committee  for 
consideration  during  the  interval  between 
sessions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  prorogation  of  the  House,  Bill  74,  An 
Act  to  Establish  a  Code  of  Procedure  for 
Provincial  Offences,  and  Bill  75,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Provincial  Courts  Act  shall  remain 
referred  to  the  standing  administration  of 
justice  committee  for  clause-by-clause  ex- 
amination. Upon  commencement  of  the  third 
session  of  the  31st  Parliament,  the  bill  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  introduced  and  read 
the  first  time,  be  deemed  to  have  been  read 
the  second  time  and  referred  to  the  standing 
administration  of  justice  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Bill  163,  an 
Act  to  Reform  the  Law  respecting  Residential 
Tenancies,   be  withdrawn  from  the  standing 


social  development  committee  and  referred  to 
the  general  government  committee.  Notwith- 
standing the  prorogation  of  the  House,  the  bill 
shall  remain  referred  to  the  standing  general 
government  committee  for  clause-by-clause 
examination.  Upon  commencement  of  the 
third  session  of  the  31st  Parliament,  the  bill 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  introduced  and 
read  the  first  time,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
read  the  second  time  and  referred  to  the 
standing  general  government  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SITTINGS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  following 
committees  be  authorized  to  sit  during  the 
interval  between  the  sessions : 

The  standing  administration  of  justice  com- 
mittee, to  consider  Bills  74  and  75;  the  stand- 
ing resources  development  committee,  to  con- 
sider Bill  136  and  the  annual  report  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1977,  and  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board 
for  1977;  the  standing  general  government 
committee,  to  consider  Bill  163;  the  standing 
public  accounts  committee,  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  provincial  auditor,  the  sittings  of 
the  committee  to  take  place  during  the  month 
of  February  1979;  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee, to  consider  the  committee  system. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

STANDING  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
on  a  point  of  order  I  could  ask  the  House 
leader  if  a  motion  is  required?  We  passed 
the  new  rules  of  the  Legislature  last  night 
which  provided  for  the  members  of  the  pub- 
lic accounts  committee,  once  appointed,  to  be 
members  for  the  life  of  the  Parliament.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  we  might 
need  a  motion  in  the  House  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  we  are  able  to  sit  in  February.  Is 
that  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  assume  that  the  motion 
I  just  put  does  keep  you  alive  at  least  to  the 
end  of  February  1979.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  revert  to 
"Motions"  before  we  prorogue. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  OMBUDSMAN 
Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  resolution  20: 
That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  the 


Honourable     the     Lieutenant 
Council  as  follows: 


Governor     in 
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To  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  now  assembled,  request 
the  appointment  of  the  Honourable  Donald 
Raymond  Morand  as  Ombudsman  for  the 
province  of  Ontario,  as  provided  in  section  3 
of  the  Ombudsman  Act,  1975,  to  hold  office 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  said 
act. 

And  that  the  address  be  engrossed  and 
presented  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Perhaps  I  might  just  add  one 
word  in  expressing  our  pleasure  at  being  able 
to  co-operate  and  to  second  the  motion  of 
the  Attorney  General.  We  feel  that  Ontario 
is  fortunate  indeed  to  be  able  to  call  upon 
the  services  of  Mr.  Justice  Morand  as  Om- 
budsman following  the  excellent  Ombudsman 
who  resigned  recently,  Mr.  Maloney.  We  be- 
lieve the  career  of  Mr.  Justice  Morand  is  one 
of  great  distinction  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  service  which  he  and  his  colleagues  and 
staff  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  citizens  of 
Ontario.  I  am  very  pleased  to  co-operate  with 
the  Attorney  General  in  seconding  that  excel- 
lent nomination. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to 
the  proposed  address,  Justice  Morand  is  a 
distinguished  jurist.  We  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  him,  and  review  with  him 
some  of  his  thoughts  about  the  assumption  of 
the  role  of  Ombudsman  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  On  behalf  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  I  want  to  say  that  we  will  also  be 
supporting  the  motion  addressed  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  for  the  appointment  of 
Justice  Morand. 

Among  other  things,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  some  of  the  recommendations  which  he 
made  in  the  report  on  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  practices  reflecting  a  need  for  a  civilian 
complaint  procedure  and  I  want  to  express 
regret  that  those  recommendations  have  not 
yet  been  taken  up  by  the  government.  I  think 
it's  interesting  as  well  that  Justice  Morand  is 
a  fan  of  science  fiction  and,  therefore,  has  a 
certain  humanity  one  doesn't  always  find  at 
the  bench. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  need,  as  well, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  calm  in  the  office  of 
the  ombudsman  after  the  excellent  service 
we've  had  from  Arthur  Maloney.  I'm  hopeful 
that  Justice  Morand  will,  however,  continue 
to  press  to  expand  the  role  of  Ombudsman 
and  not  merely  confine  his  role  to  the  most 
narrow   limitations,   which   seems   to  be   the 


position  taken  by  legal  officers  for  the  present 
government. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Attorney 
General,  during  the  course  of  this  debate, 
would  state  what  arrangements  are  being 
made  in  terms  of  salary  for  the  new  Ombuds- 
man since  I  understand  that  they  differ  from 
those  that  were  made  for  Mr.  Maloney.  And 
would  he  verify  that  the  complicated  pension 
arrangements  being  made  between  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  federal  givernment  will  not 
result  in  any  net  difference  in  salary  for  Mr. 
Morand,  but  are  merely  a  matter  of  ensuring 
that  he  will  enjoy  the  judge's  pension  he 
would  have  had,  had  he  stayed  on  the  bench 
for  the  next  four  years  rather  than  serving 
this  province  as  Ombudsman.  Obviously,  we 
would  support  that. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  in  a  letter  to  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  I  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  manner  of  consultation  surround- 
ing the  appointment  of  Justice  Morand  as 
Ombudsman.  I  say  this  after  indicating  very 
clearly  that  we  intend  to  support  his  appoint- 
ment. I  do  believe  that  in  four  years  or  so, 
when  we  are  next  considering  who  should 
be  the  Ombudsman  for  Ontario,  the  role  of 
that  person  as  an  officer  of  the  assembly 
must  be  considered  much  more  carefully  in 
the  manner  of  the  appointment. 

The  Ombudsman  Act  states  specifically  that 
the  Ombudsman  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  on  the 
address  of  the  assembly.  All  of  us  recall  that 
the  original  intention  was  that  the  address  of 
the  assembly  would  be  more  than  a  few 
minutes  of  debate,  and  that  the  appointment 
would  be  made  in  consultation  with  the 
parties  or  between  the  party  leaders.  I  have 
to  say  that  there  has  been  no  such  effective 
consultation  on  this  particular  appointment. 

The  Premier  was  good  enough  to  call  me, 
and  I  suppose  he  called  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
press  had  learned  of  Justice  Morand's  nomina- 
tion. He  intended  certainly  to  call  us  before 
making  it  public.  However,  there  was  no  con- 
sultation in  the  sense  of  asking  us  for  recom- 
mendations or  considering  possible  appointees 
to  the  office.  The  only  step  that  took  place 
in  my  case  was  when  I  called  the  Premier 
with  a  couple  of  names  I  wanted  to  suggest, 
and  one  name  I  wished  to  indicate  he  would 
be  very  unhappy  with. 

We  should  seek  to  develop  a  more  satis- 
factory procedure  and  I  believe,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Premier,  that  this  matter  be 
referred  either  to  the  Ombudsman  committee 
or  to  the  procedural  affairs  committee  some- 
time in  the  new  year  for  them  to  come  up 
with  a  better  procedure.  I  have  suggested,  for 
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example,  that  an  all-party  committee  might 
recommend  nominees  to  the  Premier  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Premier's  office  or  the 
cabinet  office  and  the  Premier  might  make 
his  selection  from  that  short  list  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  the  two  opposition 
parties. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  other  devices 
which  either  could  be  developed  here  or 
which  have  been  used  for  similar  types  of 
appointments  in  other  parliamentary  as- 
semblies. The  point  that  must  be  made  is 
that  the  Ombudsman  is  a  servant  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  not  of  the  government.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  manner  of  his  appoint- 
ment reflect  that  fact,  that  he  be  seen  as  a 
servant  of  the  Legislature  and  not  of  the 
government.  The  Attorney  General  would 
agree  with  me  that  given  the  importance  of 
the  Ombudsman's  office  and  given  his  role 
as  an  independent  arbiter  and  protector  of 
citizens  against  abuses  of  government  admin- 
istrative authority,  the  recommendation  I  am 
making  should  be  very  seriously  considered 
the  next  time  we  come  to  appoint  an  Om- 
budsman. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  said  before,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  support,  on  behalf  of 
my  party,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Morand. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  welcome,  and  I  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  Ombudsman, 
a  committee  of  this  House,  welcome  this  ap- 
pointment. There  will  not  be  quite  tihe 
trumpets  blowing  and  the  gonfalons  flying 
that  greeted  the  previous  Ombudsman,  but 
perhaps  there  is  not  the  same  flamboyance 
present  either.  I  will  just  say  a  word  about 
Mr.  Maloney.  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  do 
so.  He  certainly  put  the  office  on  the  map. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  Judge  Morand 
will  have  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  his 
functions  into  at  least  the  immediate  future 
in  this  particular  office.  The  office  needs  a 
man  who  is  prepared  to  do  some  hard 
slugging  with  respect  to  organizational  func- 
tions. I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  that.  The 
Ombudsman's  office,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  chairman,  has  not  derived  sufficient 
respect  from  the  members  of  this  House,  nor 
has  the  committee  that  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  overseership. 

[12:30] 

I  think  the  House  should  know  that.  I 
think  ministers  of  the  crown  should  damned 
well  know  it.  They  are  ignoring,  rejecting, 
turning  aside  and  generally  asserting  an  ele- 
ment of  contempt  in  not  giving  proper  cog- 
nizance to  recommendations  coming  to  them 


from  the  Ombudsman.  This  has  happened  in 
much  too  many  instances. 

Secondly,  there  was  the  disgraceful  display 
which  in  effect  caused  my  colleague,  then  the 
chairman,  to  resign  the  post  of  chairman  the 
other  night  in  this  House,  on  a  Monday 
evening,  where,  it  seemed,  by  a  conspiracy 
or  universal  boycott,  all  the  cabinet  ministers 
stayed  deliberately  away  when  the  report 
affecting  their  responsibility  vis-a-vis  the  Om- 
budsman was  to  be  discussed.  I  thought  we 
had  set  up  a  good  precedent.  I  thought  we 
had  set  up  a  good  working  relationship,  and 
that  the  most  sensible  way  in  which  that  com- 
mittee could  get  an  exchange  in  a  public  way 
across  the  House  with  respect  to  the  various 
rejected  recommendations  was  the  particular 
forum  done  the  previous  year.  But,  no,  we 
came  in  here  expecting  that  this  would  take 
place.  The  debate  was  truncated  and  ad- 
journed long  before  the  final  hour. 

It  was  a  direct  slight,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned and  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  are 
concerned,  to  the  work  K)f  this  particular 
committee.  Let  me  go  one  step  further.  If  we 
don't  get  a  better  response  than  we  have  got, 
that  is,  the  select  committee,  this  is  not  a 
threat  but  I  am  just  warning  the  government 
that  that  committee  may  not  exist.  It  may 
very  well  dissolve  itself.  We  anticipate,  ex- 
pect and,  damn  it,  demand  better  treatment. 
We  don't  give  ourselves  any  airs.  We  are  not 
in  a  refined  position.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  how  the  Ombudsman  in  this  province  is 
to  operate  and  what  agencies  to  use.  The 
government  set  up  a  special  group  in  order 
to  act  as  filter  for  the  complaints  and  any 
form  of  aggravation  which  may  obtain  in  that 
particular,  and  it  is  ignoring  it.  There  is  no 
co-operation. 

So  be  it.  If  the  government  doesn't  want 
to  co-operate,  we'll  quit.  We  don  t  have  to  do 
the  job.  It  is  a  very  onerous  job.  I  want  to 
make  that  abundantly  clear  that  that  is  what  is 
going  on,  certainly  to  my  mind  and  from 
certain  conversations  with  others  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  particular  area. 

I  suggest  to  you  to  pull  up  your  socks  on 
this  issue,  if  we  are  inefficacious.  We  are 
effectively  the  only  sanction  the  Ombudsman 
has  got.  The  committee  is  set  up  as  his 
sanction.  The  sanction  isn't  very  onerous. 
The  Ombudsman  in  Sweden  can  send  people 
to  jail  and  prosecute.  He  has  criminal  powers. 
None  of  us  has  anything  like  that,  nor  has 
our  Ombudsman.  The  only  way  we  can 
make  the  Ombudsman  work  effectively  is 
through  the  agency  of  this  House  and  by 
way  of  that  committee.  If  that  is  not  the  de- 
sire,   then   so   be   it.    The    government   will 
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find    out    what    the    consequences    are,    and 
not  too  long  from  now. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  take  issue  this 
morning  for  a  moment  on  what  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  brought  forward  as  a  question. 
The  committee  on  the  Ombudsman  has 
suggested  that  a  certain  extension  of  its 
powers  not  be  given,  namely,  in  the  whole 
municipal  area,  which  the  previous  Ombuds- 
man solicited  and  to  some  extent  lobbied  for. 
We  thought  that  was  unwise.  There  must  be 
some  confinement  of  that  particular  office, 
not  just  in  terms  of  the  financial  potential, 
but  because  of  the  effective  internal  work- 
ing. We  all  believed  that  these  various 
agencies,  et  cetera,  derivative  of  public 
funds,  including  the  hospital  boards,  would 
fall  within  his  purview.  And  now  what  is 
happening?  It  is  part  of  this  disrespect. 
Various  agencies  and  boards  under  the  min- 
istry—I guess  with  the  consent  of  the  minister 
—are  challenging  the  operation,  function  and 
ambit  of  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman.  That 
can't  go  on,  for  many  reasons. 

To  force  the  Ombudsman  time  after  time 
to  take  an  address  or  to  take  a  petition  be- 
fore the  divisional  court  of  this  province, 
with  the  legal  help  that  is  required,  with 
the  money  involved,  with  the  totally  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  funds  which  the 
government  is  trying  to  harvest  more  care- 
fully than  it  has  done  up  until  this  time, 
and  then  to  encourage  that  and  then  for  him 
to  join  on  the  wrong  side,  as  I  put  it,  he 
should  be  arguing  on  behalf  of  the  Ombuds- 
man. He  should  be  arguing  that  he  has 
jurisdiction  in  these  various  regards  where 
public  funds  and  expenditures  are  involved 
or  where  the  appointee  powers  are  operative 
through  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  other- 
wise. But  he  didn't;  he  went  in  on  the 
opposite  side. 

It's  again  a  slap  in  the  face,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  Either  he  wants  that  office  to 
function  or  he  doesn't.  If  he  doesn't,  he 
should  dissolve  it.  There  are  too  many  mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  would  do  so  in  any 
event.  But  from  here  on  in,  give  him  all  the 
support  you  can.  He  needs  it.  If  Mr.  Morand 
is  to  operate  properly  he  is  going  to  have 
to  have  the  full  backing,  particularly  of  the 
Attorney  General's  office.  When  the  Premier, 
on  occasion,  receives  that  final  report,  after 
rejection  by  one  of  his  ministers— his  routine 
dismissal  and  sending  it  back— I  don't  know 
if  he  even  looks  at  it. 

I  understand  the  Premier's  position  in  this 
particular  regard.  The  Premier  wants  to 
support  his  cabinet  ministers  and  will  not 
easily  be  persuaded  to  run  adverse  to  their 
opinions,  particularly  when  they  have  overtly 


rejected  the  report.  But  maybe  on  occasion 
he  might  sufficiently  look  into  it  to  give  the 
Ombudsman  some  kind  of  prestige,  some 
kind  of  role  in  the  thing  and  some  recogni- 
tion. There  are  occasions  in  which  we  in 
committee  have  found  the  minister  has  been 
at  fault;  maybe  too  legalistic  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  a  clause  in  a  statute.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
It  has  the  most  draconian  lawyers  I've  ever 
encountered.  I  shouldn't  say  that  so  broadly; 
I  don't  know  them  all,  but  the  few  I've 
met  are  quite  unbelievable. 

There  is  a  responsibility  to  heighten,  en- 
trench and  give  substance  to  that  particular 
operation.  With  a  new  man  coming  in,  I 
think  the  government  can  find  a  modus  vivendi 
and  set  up  the  proper  internal  working  re- 
lationships. We  have  asked  over  and  over 
again  to  have  the  estimates  of  the  Ombuds- 
man sent  to  the  select  committee.  Four  or 
five  reports  have  done  this.  It  has  been 
ignored  and  rejected. 

The  other  morning— I  think  it  was  yester- 
day morning— the  Ombudsman's  estimates 
came  up  at  the  standing  general  government 
committee.  Nobody  who  has  internal  cog- 
nizance of  the  operation  of  that  office  and 
who  knows  rather  more  intimately  than  the 
average  member  what  goes  on  there,  because 
that's  his  responsibility,  was  there.  We  were 
tied  up  in  other  committees.  You  can't  be 
at  two  places,  and  I'm  not  even  going  to  try 
any  more  to  run  from  one  to  the  other. 
How  effective  can  you  be,  in  any  event?  So 
the  Ombudsman's  estimates  come  through 
on  a  committee  that  is  not  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  internal  workings  and  we  already  have 
a  committee  that  is,  and  that  is  told  to  be. 
That's  our  job. 

The  government  should  give  some  thought 
to  that  particular  recommendation  that  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again  to  refer  them 
to  us.  We  can't  reduce  them,  we  can't 
change  them,  we  can  only  comment.  But  it 
would  give  an  added  opportunity  to  those 
who  are  thus  aware  to  submit  comments  in 
the  course  of  those  estimates  on  a  number 
of  financial  matters  and  areas  at  which  the 
government  could  take  a  look,  particularly 
Management  Board. 

I  think  that  when  Mr.  Justice  Morand 
comes  into  office  he  will  find  that  the  works 
of  Asimov  and  Heinlein  and  other  major 
scientific  fiction  writers  of  the  contemporary 
world  are  far  more  closely  related  to  the 
Office  of  the  Ombudsman  than  he  would  ever 
suspect  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  a 
certain  air  of  fantasy.  He  may  be  living  at 
times  in  other  worlds.  The  ingenuity  of  gov- 
ernment departments  to  traduce  may  resemble 
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certain  Martians  that  I  know  well.  I  would 
just  apprise  him  of  that  particular  fact  and 
wish  him  the  very  best. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
briefly,  I  will  state,  as  has  been  recognized 
by  the  members  opposite,  that  in  making  this 
motion  I  am,  of  course,  very  mindful  of  the 
very  high  importance  of  this  office,  both  to 
this  House  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
generally. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  earlier:  The  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  very  supportive  of  the  Office  of 
the  Ombudsman. 

The  members  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing very  briefly  a  little  bit  about  the  Ombuds- 
man who  has  been  nominated.  The  Honour- 
able Mr.  Justice  Donald  Raymond  Morand  is 
a  person,  by  qualification,  experience  and 
manifest  qualities,  ably  suited  to  fill  this  high 
post. 

He  was  born  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  in  1918, 
the  son  of  the  Honourable  Raymond 
Ducharme  Morand,  MD,  PC,  and  Blanche 
Moore.  He  was  married  to  Agnes  Angela 
Henderson  in  1941  and  has  five  children.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1941,  named  a 
Queen's  Counsel  in  1955  and  appointed  a 
fudge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  in 
1960. 

He  presided,  as  has  been  mentioned,  as 
commissioner  of  the  Royal  Commission  into 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Practices,  and 
has  been  particularly  involved  in  the  family 
law  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  April 
1976. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a  trial  lawyer 
for  some  17  years,  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  very  high  esteem  for  Mr.  Justice 
Morand  that  is  felt  by  all  associated  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  this  province. 
As  a  trial  judge,  he  has  been  directly  in- 
volved with  the  fundamental  problems  of 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 

I  say,  with  respect,  that  the  province  is  very 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Justice  Morand  is  willing 
to  serve  in  this  challenging  post,  and  that 
apparently  is  the  wish  of  this  Legislature. 

I  would  like  to  explain  very  briefly  to  the 
House  the  process  which  is  to  be  followed  in 
this  appointment.  This  address,  when  passed, 
will  be  engrossed  and,  when  certain  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  the  government  of 
Canada,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Morand 
will  resign  from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario.  He  will  then  immediately 
be  appointed  by  order  in  council  made  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution  to  actively  pursue 
the  tasks  of  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman. 


Mr.  Ruston:  Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Mr. 
Justice  Morand  did  come  from  the  Windsor 
and  Essex  county  area,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  very  happy  that  he  has  been 
nominated  for  this  appointment.  His  father, 
as  you  know,  was  very  active  in  the  com- 
munity and  served  the  country  well.  He  was 
a  federal  member  in  my  own  riding,  and  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  when  he  was  in 
that  position. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Justice  Morand  per- 
sonally but  I  do  know,  from  many  of  his 
relatives  who  live  in  my  riding  and  who 
have  met  with  him  a  number  of  times,  that 
he  is  a  very  capable  man,  and  I  look  for- 
ward   to   having   him   in   this   position. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  S.  Smith  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
211,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Employment 
Standards  Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  brief  explanation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
bill  now  obviously  is  not  with  the  intention 
that  it  will  eventually  be  passed,  since  this 
session  is  coming  to  a  close,  but  rather  to 
indicate  clearly  a  method  by  which  a  goal  can 
be  achieved. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a 
standard  relating  to  the  installation  and1 
operation  of  electronic  surveillance  systems 
in  places  of  employment.  The  bill  permits  the 
installation  of  these  systems  only  where  it  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  or  safety  of  employees  or  the 
property  rights  of  the  employer.  The  onus 
of  establishing  that  the  installation  and 
operation  of  a  surveillance  system  is  reason- 
ably necessary  for  these  purposes  is  placed 
upon  the  employer. 
[12:45] 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  212,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Hold- 
ing of  Land  by  Religious  Organizations. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  replace  the  existing  Religious  Institu- 
tions Act  which  has  been  part  of  our  law  in 
one  form  or  another  for  about  150  years.  The 
Religious  Institutions  Act  is  a  relatively  un- 
known statute.  It  permits  religious  congrega- 
tions to  hold  land  for  church  buildings  and 
other  purposes  in   the   name   of  trustees.   A 
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religious  group  does  not  have  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  incorporate.  By  the  same 
token,  every  time  there's  a  change  in  trustee, 
the  group  does  not  have  to  register  a  new 
deed  from  the  old  trustees  to  the  new  trustees 
as  it  normally  would  have  to  do.  Thus  the 
act  offers  religious  groups  a  convenient 
method  of  holding  land. 

This  feature  is  retained  in  the  new  bill. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  the  Religious 
Institutions  Act  makes  this  convenient  land- 
holding  device  available  only  to  Christians 
and  Jews.  This  clearly  is  a  relic  of  the  past. 
Ontario  is  now  a  multicultural  society.  Its 
population  includes  members  of  many  other 
religious  groups  particularly  those  which 
might  generally  be  classified  as  eastern 
religions.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that 
these  groups  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
in  respect  to  holding  land  as  are  enjoyed  by 
the  religions  which  have  been  present  in 
Ontario  for  a  longer  time. 

This  bill  has  one  principal,  practical  effect. 
It  permits  religious  groups  to  hold  their  land 
through  trustees,  instead  of  incorporating. 
But,  in  its  expansion  to  cover  religions  other 
than  Christians  and  Jews,  it's  a  symbolic 
recognition  that  Ontario's  population  now  in- 
cludes adherents  of  other  world  religions. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  213,  An  Act  respecting  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
briefly,  this  is  a  bill  that  is  complementary 
to  the  new  Religious  Institutions  Act  that  was 
just  introduced. 

TRANSLATION  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  react  to  a  point  of  privilege. 
On  November  20,  the  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  (Mr.  Laughren)  raised  a  question  of 
privilege  concerning  the  lack  of  simultaneous 
translation  facilities  in  the  chamber  for  the 
French  and  English  languages.  I  advise  the 
honourable  member  now  that  I  have  re- 
quested the  members'  services  committee  and 
the  procedural  affairs  committee  to  provide 
me  with  advice  on  this  matter.  As  you  know, 
the  standing  orders  are  silent,  so  that's  where 
it  stands  at  the  present  time. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  137,  171,  178,  180,  181  and  182, 


and  the  interim  answer  to  question  186  stand- 
ing on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix  A, 
page  6313.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 
MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
few  comments  to  make  before  we  take  that 
step  you  suggested.  It's  too  bad  that  the 
minister  is  not  here.  I  am  sure  that  she  or  her 
staff  will  look  at  the  Hansard  some  time  in 
the  new  year  and  take  some  of  these  com- 
ments under  advisement.  I  want  to  make 
these  comments,  which  I  think  should  be  of 
some  considerable  concern  to  all  of  us,  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  we  are  dealing  with 
very  large  amounts  of  money. 

We  all  know  the  government  is  held  ac- 
countable for  collecting  and  distributing  funds 
through  a  variety  of  processes.  As  members 
in  opposition,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
part  of  that  accountability  process  through 
the  estimates  procedure.  This  procedure,  as 
we  know,  is  not  without  its  faults.  Often 
questions  are  asked  that  are  not  answered 
and,  after  the  estimates  are  completed,  we  get 
on  with  other  jobs  and  never  really  do  get 
back  to  those  things  we  feel  were  important 
enough  to  ask  at  that  time.  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  asking  one  more  time  some  ques- 
tions which  demand  a  reply  before  this  fiscal 
year  ends. 

First  of  all,  I  would  congratulate  the  min- 
ister on  the  announcement  earlier  today  on 
the  extension  of  the  special  education  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Bradley:  At  last. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  At  the  same  time  as  I  do 
that,  1  want  to  be   assured  that  legislative 
grants    formulas    and   weighting   factors    are 
properly  adjusted  to  assure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity at  the  elementary,  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  levels  of  education  in  this  province. 
Mr.  Grande:   That  will  never  happen. 
Mr.   Van  Home:   Over  the  years  we  are 
aware  that  there  has  been  some  token  con- 
sideration of  special  education  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools.  At  the  secondary  level,  the  recog- 
nition seems  to  be  for  those  children  who  at 
one  time  were  called  opportunity  class  chil- 
dren or  slow  learners.  Programs  were  made 
available   to   them   through  what  we   called 
the  occupations  program.  But  precious  little 
time,  effort,  programming,  curriculum  or  other 
things  were  given  to  those  students  we  called 
learning-disabled  students. 

They  too  go  to  secondary  school.  They  are 
chucked  into  the  regular  classes  with  those 
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people  who  don't  have  any  visual,  perceptual 
or  audio  disability,  and  are  expected  to  swim 
along  and  survive  with  them.  It  is  time  that 
we  recognized  these  people  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  provided  an  equal  opportunity 
for  them. 

Beyond  that,  some  of  these  people  survive 
in  spite  of  us  and  go  on  to  university  or  col- 
lege, having  again  to  struggle  under  the  same 
lack  of  consideration  in  most  of  the  lecture 
rooms  and  labs.  I  would  submit,  in  light  of 
what  the  minister  announced  today,  the  min- 
ister who  now  wears  the  two  hats  of  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities- 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Not  to  mention  sun- 
glasses. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  —that  it  is  time  considera- 
tion be  given  to  these  students.  Once  again 
I  would  ask,  as  I  see  the  minister  is  back 
with  us,  that  the  legislative  grants,  the  grants 
formulas,  the  weighting  factors  be  properly 
adjusted  to  assure  equality  of  opportunity  at 
all  three  levels  of  education. 

There  were  other  questions  asked  too  in 
the  estimates  which  have  not  been  properly 
answered,  in  my  opinion.  For  example,  pro- 
fessional activity  days  are  often  considered 
in  the  eyes  of  many  people  in  the  public 
to  be  misused  or  not  properly  used.  We  don't, 
however,  take  a  look  at  what  a  professional 
activity  day  costs.  If  we  take  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  calendars  of  roughly  200 
teaching  days  and  divided  that  into  our  bud- 
get, our  estimate  of  over  $2  billion  for  educa- 
tion, we  come  up  with  a  rather  large  sum 
df  money  for  each  day  of  schooling  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

When  school  boards  are  allowed  to  take 
a  maximum  number,  which  most  of  them  do, 
of  school  days  off  their  regular  teaching  cal- 
endar, we  do  have  a  cost  that  is  astronomical. 
Many  parents  and  some  teachers  have  asked 
for  reconsideration  of  the  school  calendar  as 
it  applies  to  professional  activity  days.  Some 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  be  reduced 
on  a  scale  base  to  perhaps  eight  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1979-80  and  six  the  following 
year.  I  think  we  should  get  some  reaction 
from  that,  again  keeping  in  mind  the  tre- 
mendous cost  involved  with  professional 
activity  days. 

Two  other  topics,  very  briefly.  The  heritage 
language  program  is  an  example  of  one  pro- 
gram that  has  come  on  stream  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  in  our  province,  a  program 
that  came  on  without  too  much  thought  as  to 
its  ultimate  cost.  Let  me  state  very  clearly— 
and  we've  discussed  this  at  length  in  estimates 
—that  I  am  not  in  fault  with— 


Mr.  Grande:  Why  are  you  doing  it  again? 
I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  —nor  am  I  quarrelling  with 
the  concept  of  heritage  language.  What  I  do 
quarrel  with  is  the  government  process  by 
which  any  program  comes  on  stream  without 
some  kind  of  determination  regarding  the 
possible  ultimate  cost.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  original  estimate  was  that  the  program 
would  cost  somewhere  between  $1  million 
and  $2  million  for  its  first  year  of  imple- 
mentation. 

Mr.  Grande:  Two  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  In  fact,  the  cost  as  I 
understand  it  is  almost  double  that  figure. 
I  am  wondering  how  the  government  will 
determine  at  what  point  it  is  going  to  stop 
the  expenditure.  Or  will  it,  in  fact,  let  the 
expenditure  go  on  and  grow  and  grow  without 
any  kind  of  limit  put  on  it? 

Mr.  Grande:  Is  that  what  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  The  final  point  that  I 
would  make  is  in  reference  to  the  super- 
annuation fund.  This  past  year  has  been  an 
interesting  one  for  us  in  this  regard.  We  all 
saw  the  printed  estimates.  We  reviewed  them. 
We  came  back  last  February  and  found  that 
the  supplementary  estimates  included  a  rather 
considerable  increase  in  the  government's  con- 
tribution to  the  superannuation  fund.  When 
we  pursued  this,  we  found,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
not  just  an  additional  $102  million  that  was 
needled.  On  second  blush,  there  was  an  addi- 
tional $107  million  needed. 

Giving  credit  to  the  minister,  as  well  as  to 
the  Treasurer  at  the  time  and  his  staff,  there 
was  no  attempt  to  cover  up  or  excuse  what 
appeared  to  be  a  rather  gross  error.  Perhaps 
it  is  still  a  gross  error.  But  when  we  got  into 
the  estimates  for  this  present  fiscal  year,  we 
were  told  on  the  very  last  day  of  estimates 
on  May  16,  that  an  additional  amount  of 
money  had  to  be  considered).  I'm  just  going 
to  read  part  of  a  statement  that  I  made  at 
that  time. 

"Yesterday  during  the  estimates  the  com- 
mittee members  were  given  information 
sheets  regarding  the  province's  contribution 
to  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund.  The 
minister  commented  on  this  new  information, 
indicating  that  the  1976  actuarial  valuation 
report  done  by  Eckler  andl  Company  and 
dated  March  1978  revealed  it  had  unfunded 
liability  of  $1,594  million  rather  than  $1,397 
million.  He  went  on  to  point  out  that,  after 
certain  credits  were  applied  this  meant  an 
increase  in  the  unfunded  liability  in  one  year 
of  $243  million." 
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I  said  this  could  result  in  a  supplementary 
estimate  of  some  $55,283,000,  made  up  in 
amounts  of  $26,707,000  for  1976-77,  $26,- 
707,000,  for  1977-78,  and  $1,869,000  interest, 
totalling  $55,283,000. 

When  we  questioned  this,  in  the  very  last 
few  minutes  that  we  had,  the  minister  indi- 
cated that  the  cabinet  "will  review  the 
matter."  The  minister  has  indicated  that  such 
a  review  might  result  in  a  further  supple- 
mentary some  time  before  the  fiscal  year  ends. 
I  think  we  have  the  right  to  know  if  that  is 
going  to  come  to  us  as  a  supplementary.  In 
other  words,  can  the  minister  tell  us  now, 
with  three  months  to  go  in  the  fiscal  year,  if 
this  in  fact  will  come  in  as  a  supplementary? 
Can  she  find  the  money  to  come  up  with  that 
$55,283,000? 

In  summary,  I  feel  strongly  about  these 
and  other  points  that  came  up  during  esti- 
mates but,  in  fact,  were  not  dealt  with  thor- 
oughly enough  at  the  time.  I  do  implore  the 
minister  to  consider  these  statements  and  give 
us  an  answer. 

[1:00] 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY 

Resolutions  for  supply  for  the  following 
ministries  were  concurred  in  by  the  House: 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions; Office  of  the  Assembly;  Ministry  of 
Labour;  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources;  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice;  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman;  Ministry  of  Health;  Office  of 
the  Provincial  Auditor;  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  and  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development. 

SUPPLY  ACT 

The  following  bill  was  given  first,  second 
and  third  readings  on  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S. 
Miller: 

Bill  214,  An  Act  granting  to  Her  Majesty 
certain  sums  of  money  for  the  Public  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT 

(concluded) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  consideration 
of  Bill  70,  An  Act  respecting  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Occupational  Safety  of 
Workers. 

[1:15] 

iMr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moved  an 
amendment    and    Mr.    Bounsall    moved    an 


amendment    to    the    amendment    to    change 
words  in  section  1(29). 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  which  was 
negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

iMr.  Chairman:  I  will  now  place  the 
amendment  by   Hon.    Mr.   Elgie   to   section 

1(29). 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section    1,    as    amended,    agreed    to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  has  placed 
an  amendment  striking  out  all  of  section  3 
of  the  bill.  There  are  seven  subamendments. 
I  will  place  the  first  subamendment. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  section  3(1) 
deleting  the  words,  "or  servant  of  the  owner 
or  occupant,"  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  deleting  sec- 
tion 3(2),  which  was  negatived  on  the  follow- 
ing vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Sweeney's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  section  3(3) 
changing  the  word  "may"  to  "shall,"  which 
was  agreed  to  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  103;  nays  0. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Fould's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  section  3(3), 
adding  the  words,  "for  a  period  no  longer 
than  two  years,"  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Fould's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  deleting  sec- 
tion 3(3)  which  was  negatived  on  the  follow- 
ing vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  deleting  sec- 
tion 3(3)(c)  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  O'Neil's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  deleting  sec- 
tion 3(3)(b),  which  was  agreed  to  on  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes  103;  nays  0. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, is  agreed  to. 

Section    3,    as    amended,    agreed    to. 
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The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  BounsalTs 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  section  7(2), 
substituting  the  word  "shall"  for  "may," 
which  was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  deleting  sec- 
tion 7(4),  which  was  negatived  on  the  fol- 
lowing vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  deleting  sec- 
tion 8(1  )(b),  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes  28,  nays  75. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  had  moved 
an  amendment  replacing  sections  7  and  8  with 
new  sections. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  7  and  8,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  section 
23(l)(a)  and  23(l)(b),  which  was  negatived  on 
the  following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  section 
23(2)  adding  a  new  clause  5  which  was  nega- 
tived on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  section  23(12),  which  was 
negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  section 
23(13),  which  was  negatived  on  the  following 
vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  next  question  is,  shall 
Hon.  Mr.  Elgie's  amendment  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Section  23,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Bounsall's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  on  section  37, 
which  was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  28;  nays  75. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie's 
amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  37,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  70,  as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
with  amendments. 


Mr.  Speaker:  My  compliments  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill  70,  An  Act  respecting  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Occupational  Safety  of 
Workers. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

(concluded) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  honourable  member  for 
Wentworth. 

An  hon.  member:  Dispense. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  the  second  time  that 
happened  to  me.  I  remember  the  first  time, 
I  wasn't  happy  that  day  either. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
two  or  three  words  on  the  budget.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  them  right  away,  though.  I  am 
going  to  say  them  in  a  moment  or  two.  I 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  last  oppor- 
tunity to  say  some  other  things  I  have  been 
wondering  about  and  thinking  about  for  the 
last  number  of  weeks. 
[1:30] 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  in  the  NDP  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  you  became  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  It  has  served  us  well  across  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  that  you  have  done  the  job 
with  such  obvious  capacity  and  enthusiasm, 
with  the  kind  of  understanding  we  would 
hope  every  Speaker  from  this  point  on  will 
display. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  own  colleagues,  and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the  others  in  the 
House,  when  I  say  that  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  here  long  enough,  we  cannot  recall 
a  fairer  Speaker.  We  cannot  recall  one  who 
has  devoted  more  time  or  more  energy  to 
the  job.  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  this  capacity  for  as  long  as  there 
is  the  desire  within  you  to  do  so. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  the  member  says,  three 
cheers  for  Jack;  that's  probably  true. 

I  want  to  say  to  those  who  spoke  earlier 
today— the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  (Mr.  S.  Smith),  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  (Mr.  Cassidy)— how  embarrassed 
I  was  about  all  the  nice  things  said  about  me; 
and  secondly,  how  grateful  I  am  for  the  fact 
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they  took  the  time  to  express  what  I  know 
were  their  own  feelings  about  my  departure 
from  politics. 

I  noticed  a  sort  of  veiled  threat  in  the 
Premier's  comments. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  all  did. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  realize  that  unless  I  speak 
very  carefully  today  I  will  never  be  the  Om- 
budsman or  whatever. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  fire  marshal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Chairman  of  Hydro? 

Mr.  Martel:  Hydro. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Governor  General. 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  about  chairman  of  Air 
Canada? 

Mr.  Deans:  Maybe  we  could  open  our  own 
airline.  I  could  run  and  lose  and  then  I  could 
be   appointed,   it  would   be   appropriate. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  he  is  right,  we  have  come  to  know 
each  other  very  well  over  the  course  of  the 
last  couple  of  years,  not  only  in  the  Legisla- 
ture but  on  the  tennis  court.  He  was  mention- 
ing how  I  had  developed  a  capacity  to  play 
in  the  left  court.  I  also  had  to  develop  a 
capacity  to  play  in  the  fore  court  since  he 
has  developed  a  remarkable  ability  to  balance 
the  ball  right  on  top  of  the  net. 

Mr.  Nixon:   It  doesn't  hurt  as  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  That's  how  he  gets  his 
hernia. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Deans:  Michael,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you 
only  would  have  said  those  things  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  always  know  where  Michael 
stands,  out  in  left  field. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  has  been  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  my  life  to  spend  time  here.  It's  kind 
of  remarkable,  really.  If  you  were  to  go  back 
just  a  little  bit,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  often 
that  someone  emigrated  from  another  country 
to  Canada  and  ended  up,  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  serving  in  the  Legislature  of 
his  chosen  home.  I  have  done  that  with  some 
considerable  pride,  as  many  members  may 
have  noticed  from  time  to  time,  with  a  little 
arrogance,  as  Claire  Hoy  might  say.  I  have 
also  done  it  with  the  recognition  that  it 
doesn't  happen  to  many  people.  Not  only 
does  it  not  happen  to  many  immigrants,  few 
people  are  given  the  opportunity  to  come  here 
and  to  take  part  in  the  processes  which  should 
and  frequently  do  govern  the  courses  of 
events  that  will  affect  everyone's  lives. 

I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  some 
minutes  more  than  others,  but  I  have  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it  nevertheless,  and  will  look 


back  on  it  with  a  great  deal  of  fondness.  I 
am  happy  to  have  arrived  at  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 15.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  because  today 
really  is  the  last  day  for  me.  I  don't  want 
to  go  back  into  politics,  and  I  will  tell  why 
later. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  say  to  the 
members  is  this:  Having  spent  a  lot  of  time, 
having  worked  with  almost  everyone,  having 
taken  part  in  almost  every  major  debate,  hav- 
ing been  on  the  committees  and  worked  with 
and  against  many  of  them,  I  can't  help  hav- 
ing developed  a  fondness  for  everyone.  Some 
days  I  like  all  of  the  people,  some  days  I  like 
some  of  the  people;  yesterday  I  liked  most 
of  the  people. 

I  must  confess  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr. 
Bennett)  wasn't  my  favourite  yesterday. 
Nevertheless,  by  tomorrow  even,  I  will  have 
forgotten  about  that  and  I  assume  so  will  he. 

It  is  true  when  one  works  with  people, 
one  sees  their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses. 
One  learns  to  find  in  them  the  unique  quality 
they  were  able  to  display  which  got  them 
elected.  Because  each  one  who  does  get 
elected  has  some  unique  qualities  and  those 
qualities  are  not  always  evident  to  those  of 
us  in  the  Legislature  because  of  the  partisan 
nature  of  the  place.  But  if  one  works  with 
people  long  enough  and  in  close  enough 
quarters,  one  finds  that  there  are,  generally 
speaking,  good  and  just  reasons  why  certain 
people  win.  They  express  or  exemplify  a 
concern  that  touches  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  send  them  here. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  last  number  of 
years  I  tend  to  categorize  things  by  phrases. 
I  always  remember  the  key  phrase  during  one 
period  of  time  was,  "all  in  the  fullness  of 
time."  Everything  happened  "in  the  fullness 
of  time."  God  knows  when  the  fullness  of 
time  will  come,  but  everything  happens  in 
the  fullness  of  time. 

Then  we  went  through  a  period  of  time 
when  the  clarity  of  every  issue  was  to  be  set 
out.  It  was  either  "abundantly  clear"— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  good. 

Mr.  Deans:  — it  was  "perfectly  clear,"  or 
it  became  "crystal  clear."  I  can  remember 
every  debate  ended  by  someone  on  one 
side  of  the  House  or  the  other  rising  and 
expressing  the  clarity  of  the  issue  in  exactly 
those  phrases. 

One  can  always  tell  when  the  Premier  is 
in  difficulty,  that's  when  he  doesn't  want  to 
be  "controversial."  He  always  rises  in  that 
most  controversial  way  and  lets  a  member 
know  he  is  just  about  to  shaft  him.  One  may 
not  be  absolutely  sure  how  it's  going  to 
happen;  it  may  not  even  happen  right  there; 
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but  he  is  not  going  to  be  "controversial" 
nevertheless. 

Then  we  come  to  the  worst  phrase  of  all, 
the  one  that  really  used  to  gall  me.  Every- 
thing is  measured  by  the  "bottom  line."  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  to  the 
bottom  line.  I  don't  understand  the  bottom 
line.  I  don't  think  anyone  understands  it. 
However,  that  became  the  key  phrase  in  the 
Legislature  for  quite  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  always  talked  about  it  as  if  it  existed — 
"and  the  bottom  line  is";  but  it  never  really 
was. 

In  any  event,  these  are  some  of  the  things 
one  thinks  about.  And  when  one  thinks  about 
phrases  one  thinks  about  people.  I  was  about 
to  say,  "give  me  a  word  and  I'll  give  you  a 
person.  Give  me  a  word  and  I'll  tell  you  who 
it  reminds  me  of."  Stubborn;  Matthew 
Dymond.  Will  I  ever  forget?  Kicking  and 
screaming,  we  dragged  him  into  medicare. 
We  can't  forget  him.  We  knew  we  were 
right,  and  he  knew  we  were  right  but  he 
wouldn't  admit  it. 

Arrogant;  Darcy. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  duke. 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  would  be  more  arrogant 
than  Darcy,  even  in  good  humour? 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  not  nice  to  attack  the 
deceased. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  vague  probably  de- 
scribes many  of  the  Premier's  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  asked  of  him.  Exube- 
rant; Donald  MacDonald.  Who  could  be  more 
exuberant?  Whenever  the  word  is  used  I  think 
of  Donald,  dashing  in  all  directions,  happy 
as  anything  just  to  be  here,  just  to  be  doing — 

Mr.  Peterson:  He  is  not  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  know.  I  can  think  of 
many  others.  When  I  think  of  quit,  I  think 
of  the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
(Mr.  Warner). 

Some  hon.  members:  Resign. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  know,  I  chose  the  word. 
When  I  think  of  quit  I  think  of  David. 

When  I  think  of  pompous,  I  think  of 
Claire  Hoy,  strangely  enough.  I  don't  know 
why. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Deans:  When  I  think  of  control,  the 
person  who  always  comes  to  my  mind  is  John 
Robarts.  He  always  seemed  to  be  in  control. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not  but  he 
sure  as  hell  seemed  to  be. 

Anyway,  I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time,  but 
I  am  not  going  to.  However,  it  is  strange 
how  words  bring  people  to  mind.  I  thought 
about  that  last  night  when  I  couldn't  sleep, 


wondering  what  the  devil  I  was  going  to  tell 
the  members  today. 

In  any  event,  I  don't  think  the  time  we 
spend  here  is  wasted.  Some  may;  I  don't.  I 
don't  think  the  effort  expended  by  most  of 
the  members  is  necessarily  appreciated  suf- 
ficiently. It  always  galls  me  when  someone 
talks  to  me  about  my  role  as  a  politician  and 
asks  me  how  I  like  it  in  Ottawa.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  we  have  ever  done  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  or  for  them 
for  that  matter,  but  they  all  seem  to  think 
we  are  in  Ottawa  for  some  reason. 

It  says  something  about  the  Legislature  and 
something  about  the  importance  of  its  role 
as  it  is  perceived  by  the  people  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, they  don't  see  our  role  as  being  too 
terribly  important  if  they  can't  tell  where  we 
work. 

I  found  particularly  pleasing  the  kind  of 
response  I  was  able  to  get  from  particular 
members  of  the  Legislature  during  those 
periods  when  we  were  in  turmoil  and  under 
great  stress.  The  period  of  the  first  minority 
government  was  particularly  difficult.  It  was 
difficult  because  it  was  new  and  because  no 
one  knew  quite  what  to  expect.  It  was  diffi- 
cult because  we  were  desperately  trying  to 
do  a  good  and  credible  job  while  at  the  same 
time  preserve  our  political  integrity  indi- 
vidually. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  member  for 
Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt)  who  spoke  this 
morning  and  the  government  House  leader, 
the  member  for  Brock  (Mr.  Welch),  put  out 
an  effort  in  that  regard  that  was  far  beyond 
what  was  required  to  do  the  job  properly.  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  were  prepared  to  try 
to  work  together  possibly  made  the  first 
minority  government  in  Ontario  a  better  gov- 
ernment than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

I  am  happy  to  have  served  the  riding  of 
Wentworth.  It's  a  strange  place.  It  must  be, 
it  elected  me.  But  it  is  a  strange  place,  be- 
cause if  you  look  at  it  very  carefully  it  is  a 
very  small  example  of  what  Ontario  is  really 
like. 

It  represents  a  fairly  broad  cross-section  of 
all  of  Ontario:  The  city  of  Hamilton,  with  its 
steelworkers,  steel  mills,  its  commerce  and  in- 
dustry; the  smaller  towns,  desperately  try- 
ing to  maintain  their  identity  within  a  re- 
gional government  system  that  may  some  day 
gobble  them  up  and  which  they  fear  so  des- 
perately; small,  crossroads  communities;  strip 
development  that  must  fit  in  with  a  farming 
community  with  which  it  is  not  really  terribly 
compatible.  Trying  to  find  common  ground 
between  all  those  elements  and  trying  to 
represent  the  rural,  semi-rural,  suburban  and 
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urban  interests,  all  at  the  same  time  was  a 
challenge  for  me.  This  is  not,  I  think,  unlike 
the  challenge  that  government  faces  in  try- 
ing to  put  together  policies  that  will  be  in 
one  way  or  another,  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  almost  everyone  without  causing 
unnecessary  hurt  for  anyone.  Representing 
that  particular  riding  and  being  able,  as  a 
New  Democrat,  as  a  socialist,  to  speak  to 
those  people  and  still  hold  their  support,  has 
been  an  experience  that  the  person  who  suc- 
ceeds me  will  find  very  rewarding. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  way  things  are 
going  around  here  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
why.  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief  because  I 
don't  want  to  go  on  at  any  great  length  in 
any  event. 

I  am  not  happy  because  I  don't  think  we 
are  presenting  the  people  of  Ontario  with  any 
goals.  I  think  we  have  all  become  more  inter- 
ested in  the  next  election  than  we  are  in 
putting  forward  policies  that  can  be  measured 
against  the  reality  and  the  needs  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  am  really  concerned  that 
no  one  knows  where  the  government  is  going. 
Maybe  the  government  does,  but  certainly 
no  one  else  does.  No  one  can  tell  what  the 
economic  policy  of  this  government  is  or 
identify  it,  at  least  not  in  words  that  I  would 
understand. 

I  only  understand  words  understood  by 
the  majority  of  people  and  in  that  context 
I  don't  think  that  government  members  have 
any  sense  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  government 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  This  is  a  time 
when  people  are  desperately  looking  for 
leadership.  It's  a  time  when  people  are  des- 
perately looking  for  someone,  or  some  group 
of  individuals  to  offer  them  goals;  to  offer 
them  goals  and  to  offer  them  directions  that 
can  be  followed  to  achieve  those  goals.  There 
has  to  be  a  clear,  understandable,  co-ordi- 
nated policy  placed  before  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  if  they  are  ever  going  to 
reach  the  level  of  capacity  that  they  obvi- 
ously have  within  them. 

[1:45] 

If  anything  has  worried  me  during  the 
time  I  have  been  here,  the  thing  that  worries 
me  most  is  that  in  bringing  in  the  policies 
we  have  brought  in  we  may  well  have  created 
a  whole  society  of  dependents.  We  have  not 
challenged  people  to  use  their  own  individual 
capacity  to  work  together,  to  use  that  capa- 
city to  create  the  land  of  society  they  them- 
selves would  want  to  live  in.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  their  problems  with  piece- 
meal programs. 

We  have  attempted  to  isolate  the  problems 
that  confront  people.  Whether  the  problems 


are  in  housing,  in  employment,  in  the  tax 
burden  they  have  to  carry,  or  in  the  lack  of 
planning,  we  have  attempted  to  meet  those 
problems  as  if  they  were  somehow  isolated 
one  from  the  other.  We  have  never  looked  at 
what  we  can  do  with  people  if  we  say  to 
them  that  Ontario  can  be  the  finest  place  in 
the  world;  that  it  has  all  of  the  capacity, 
both  economically  and  in  terms  of  the  people's 
own  ability  to  do  things,  to  be  the  single 
finest  jurisdiction  anywhere,  the  best  possible 
place  to  live.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  that.  We  have  spent  far  too  much  time 
messing  around  on  the  fringes. 

When  is  there  ever  a  debate  in  the  Legis- 
lature about  the  direction  the  government 
will  follow?  I  asked  the  Premier  many  months 
ago  whether  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  place  before  the  House  his  view 
of  what  Ontario  should  look  like  in  10  years' 
time;  what  he  would  like  to  see  accom- 
plished and  how  he  would  hope  to  get  there; 
whether  he  did  not  feel,  given  that  there  was 
so  much  uncertainty  on  the  federal  scene  and 
so  much  worry  among  all  people  over  the 
future  of  Canada  and  the  role  that  Quebec 
and  other  provinces  might  play  in  that  future, 
that  maybe  it  was  time  for  the  leadership  in 
Ontario  to  stand  up  and  say,  "We  think  we 
know  where  we  would  like  to  get  to  and  we 
think  we  have  some  answers  to  the  questions 
and  the  problems."  I  asked  him  to  put  that 
before  us  rather  than  one  of  those  vague, 
hotchpotch  budget  speeches  or  vague  throne 
speeches,  the  end  result  of  which  is  always 
a  question  rather  than  an  answer,  and  per- 
haps put  before  us  some  clear  definition  of 
where  we  are  going  and  how  we  are  going 
to  get  there. 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  the  problem  of 
the  creation  of  jobs?  While  we  raise  the  topic 
frequently  and  we  talk  about  it  often— the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  leader  of 
the  NDP  speaking  frequently  about  the  prob- 
lems that  young  people  are  going  to  have 
over  the  next  10  or  15  or  20  years  in  finding 
employment,  not  only  meaningful  employ- 
ment but  also  employment  of  any  land,  we 
have  not  put  into  place  in  this  province  one 
long-term   job   creation   program— not  one. 

I  remember  asking  the  various  ministers 
year  after  year,  starting  in  1970,  when  we 
were  going  to  get  a  manpower  program  in 
Ontario.  In  fact,  I  even  asked  who  was  re- 
sponsible. I  remember  Jack  McNie,  who  was 
responsible  for  manpower;  I  said  to  him  one 
day,  after  he  had  gone,  "Jack,  what  did  you 
do  there?"  He  couldn't  tell  me.  He  didn't 
have  any  idea  of  what  he  was  trying  to 
accomplish.  I  suggest  that's  an  indictment  of 
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the   lack   of   direction    that   the    government 
has  provided. 

It's  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve;  and  no 
one  pretends  it's  easy.  It's  not  one  of  those 
magical  things  where  all  of  a  sudden  you 
have  job-creation  programs  and  you  can  see 
Ontario  growing  and  developing.  It  occurs 
because  people  decide,  first  of  all,  to  take  an 
inventory  of  what  our  strengths  are  in  terms 
of  the  world  and  in  terms  of  the  future  of 
this  country. 

We  have  got  to  understand  that,  while  up 
until  fairly  recently  the  resource  sector  was 
one  of  our  major  strengths,  little  by  little,  if 
not  lot  by  lot,  we  are  losing  that  strength.  I 
said  in  Sudbury  a  long  time  ago  that  I  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when  Sudbury  was  a  ghost 
town.  I  think  I  scared  a  number  of  people  in 
Sudbury  that  day  when  I  said  it.  But  I'm 
going  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  Sudbury 
is  a  ghost  town,  unless  we  here  in  the  Legis- 
ture  commit  ourselves,  not  only  in  name  and 
in  theory  to  try  to  recreate  a  secondary  source 
of  economy  in  that  total  area,  but  also  actual- 
ly to  begin  the  process  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  resources  that  now  are  there,  while 
they  are  still  of  value,  and  to  use  them  to  the 
advantage  of  Ontario  for  development  pur- 
poses in  those  areas  that  will  be  affected  most 
detrimentally  by  the  inevitable  change  that 
will  take  place  when  Inco  and  others  deter- 
mine that  they  can  get  their  resources  more 
economically  or  with  less  difficulty  from  an- 
other part  of  the  world. 

Unless  we  determine  now  to  use  those  re- 
sources and  the  revenues  that  flow  from  those 
resources  for  our  advantage— "our"  meaning  all 
of  the  people— then  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
sometime  in  the  next  15  or  20  years  with  an 
awful  lot  of  people  standing  outside  of  the 
gates,  not  able  to  get  in  because  there  will 
be  no  reason  to  go  in;  there  will  be  no  com- 
pany there  to  work  for.  That  bothers  me 
when  I  look  at  it  because,  if  there  was  a 
single  strength  in  this  province,  that  was 
surely  the  first  major  strength  that  we  had. 

Over  the  course  of  time  we  have  frittered 
it  away.  Little  by  little,  we  have  allowed  it 
just  to  dwindle,  to  drift  until  whatever  is  now 
left  for  us  to  work  with  is,  to  say  the  least, 
short-term.  We  have  got  to  work  much  more 
swiftly  than  we  are. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said,  I  think,  for 
the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment for  the  development  of  a  manufacturing 
sector.  You  don't  get  one  just  by  wishing.  My 
colleague  from  Sudbury  East  has  spoken  fre- 
quently in  this  House  about  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  economic  and  cultural 
nationalism.  I  rarely  ever  speak  about  it;  I 
don't  even  pretend  to  understand  a  lot  of  it. 


But  I  know  that  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East  has  used  it  almost  like  a  bible— in  fact, 
he  has  used  it  like  a  bible.  He  has  put  before 
this  House  on  numerous  occasions  a  series  of 
directions  which,  if  followed,  would  change 
the  face  of  Ontario  and  would  provide  for 
the  kind  of  economic  stability  that  we  all 
desperately  want  to  see  in  the  long  term.  But 
we  don't  get  a  response  to  them.  There  isn't 
a  response.  Everyone  wishes  things  were  bet- 
ter. Everyone  would  want  that  things  would 
be  different.  Everyone  would  hope  that  in- 
dustry would  blossom  and  spring  up.  Every- 
one thinks  that  maybe  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  if  we  had  an  economic  strategy.  But  an 
economic  strategy,  I  say  to  the  Treasurer,  is 
not  walking  around  and  talking  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget.  Balancing  the  budget  in  itself 
is  a  useless  undertaking.  It  makes  no  sense. 
It  was  cute  to  use  and  it  seemed  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  innermost  fears  of  a  lot  of  the 
people  in  the  province  but,  as  a  tool  for 
economic  development  and  as  an  initiative  to 
provide  for  future  needs,  balancing  the  bud- 
get made  no  sense  at  all,  and  anyone  who 
understood  even  the  most  elementary  eco- 
nomics would  understand  that. 

And,  yet,  that  is  what  happened  here.  We 
talked  about  a  lot  of  things  that  were  mean- 
ingless; we  did  very  little.  What  we  have  to 
do  now  is  talk  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  future. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future? 
What  is  to  happen  to  Ontario?  This  budget 
that  we're  faced  with  has  not  provided  the 
kinds  of  initiatives  and  direction  that  is  going 
to  be  required.  This  budget  has  not  spoken 
about  the  judicious  use  of  the  resources.  It 
has  not  spoken  about  the  need  to  use  renew- 
able energy  resources  rather  than  to  use  up 
the  resources  that  are  nonrenewable.  This 
budget  doesn't  speak  about  housing  and  the 
need  for  housing  as  it  really  exists  in  On- 
tario. It's  all  good  and  well  for  someone 
to  say  there's  lots  of  housing-and  there  is— 
but  there  isn't  the  money  to  buy  it. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  young  families 
growing  up  in  this  province  today,  and  they 
ask  you,  "Where  am  I  going  to  work?''  and 
"Where  am  I  going  to  live?"  you  can't  tell 
them.  When  my  kids  come  to  me,  any  one 
of  the  three,  and  say  to  me,  "What  kind  of 
work  do  you  think  I  should  go  into?"  there 
isn't  an  answer  any  more.  What  can  you  tell 
them?  What  line  do  you  give  them  in  terms 
of  where  they  should  be  studying  and  placing 
their  efforts?  They  cant  all  be  doctors;  and 
even  if  they  were,  they  would  be  unhappy,  no 
doubt.  Or  they  can't  all  be  lawyers,  I  hope. 
Where  do  you  tell  them  to  go? 
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When  I  was  a  young  man  growing  up,  it 
was  easy.  My  parents  were  able  to  give  me 
some  guidance  and  direction.  They  were  able 
to  talk  to  me  about  what  kinds  of  jobs  pro- 
vided you  with  security  and  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  decent  life. 

What  has  happened  in  this  province?  What 
has  gone  wrong  in  this  province?  I  defy  any- 
one here,  in  government  or  otherwise,  to 
identify  for  me  what  it  is  they  are  going  to 
say  to  their  kids  or  their  grandchildren  that 
will  provide  them  with  the  necessary  tools 
to  go  forward  and  be  a  part  of  a  productive 
society.  Where  should  they  place  their 
emphasis? 

They  come  and  talk  to  me  about  some  day 
living  in  a  house  of  their  own.  I  look  at  their 
potential  for  income  and  I  look  at  the  price 
of  housing  and  I  ask  myself:  Where  does 
the  single-income  family  fit  into  the  province 
of  Ontario  any  more?  It's  fine  for  me,  be- 
cause I  bought  my  house  15  years  ago.  It's 
okay  for  many  of  the  others  here,  who  have 
been  around  a  long  time  like  I  have,  and 
who  have  bought  homes  and  can  live  in 
them,  and  whose  mortgage  interest  rates  are 
fixed  and  whose  mortgage  is  maybe  $10,000 
or  paid  off.  What  does  one  say  to  the  young 
people  who  go  out  today  and  get  a  job  and 
want  to  buy  a  home  but  who  can't  find  any- 
thing within  their  capacity  to  pay  in  any  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  across  the  province  of 
Ontario?  I  can't  live  with  the  necessity  for 
two  incomes,  and  yet  there  are  no  answers 
being  sought. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  opts  out  of  hous- 
ing altogether,  for  God's  sake,  instead  of 
pursuing  a  program  that  would,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  need  for  subsidy,  provide  accom- 
modation for  people  at  a  price  they  can 
afford.  We  continue  to  allow  this  so-called 
private  sector— and  I  have  yet  to  understand 
what  has  ever  been  free-enterprise  about  the 
private  sector,  at  least  in  modern  times— to 
build  and  to  charge  whatever  they  can.  They, 
more  than  the  government,  dictate  the  eco- 
nomic direction  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
because  they  determine  how  much  of  the 
individual's  income  will  go  into  the  cost  of 
necessities.  They  have  a  far  greater  impact 
on  the  direction  of  the  economy  than  the 
government  ever  has.  The  government  leaves 
it  up  to  them.  When  your  kids  come  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  ask,  "Where  do  you  think 
I  should  go  looking  for  a  job?"  and,  "Is  it 
possible  for  me  to  find  a  place  to  live  in  that 
community?"  the  answer  to  the  latter  almost 
inevitably  is  "No." 

I'll  give  the  best  example  I  know.  On 
February  1  I  will  go  to  the  fire  department. 
The  fire  department  pays  $19,400  a  year,  to 


the  best  of  my  knowledge.  It's  not  an  exor- 
bitant sum,  but  it's  not  all  that  bad.  If  my  son 
were  to  go  there  instead  of  me  and  if  he 
were  to  do  that  job  I'm  going  back  to  do,  the 
job  that  I  left  in  1967,  he  couldn't  afford  to 
buy  the  house  we  live  in.  Yet  when  I  was 
doing  that  job,  I  was  able  to  buy  the  house 
we  live  in.  There  would  be  nothing  he  could 
do.  He  wouldn't  even  qualify  for  the  mort- 
gage. 

Yet  we're  not  in  the  house-building  busi- 
ness in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  don't 
build  any  houses  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  private  sector  says,  by  its  own  admission, 
that  it  can't  build  them.  It  can't  build  them 
at  a  price  people  can  afford.  That's  their 
statement,  not  mine. 

Now  if  they  can't  build  them  for  the  people 
who  need  them,  and  government  won't  be 
involved  in  building  them,  who  in  heaven's 
name  will?  That's  what's  wrong  with  this 
government's  program.  That's  what's  wrong 
with  their  leadership  and  that's  what's  wrong 
with  the  direction  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

That's  what  should  be  expressed  here  in 
the  Legislature  time  and  time  again.  We've 
become  experts.  We  all  come  in  and  we  lay 
before  the  House  the  expertise  we  have  de- 
veloped from  reading  the  books  and 
pamphlets  put  out  by  the  so-called  experts. 
We  create  experts  in  here  because  we  quote 
someone  and  automatically  he  becomes  an 
expert.  If  you  don't  have  reams  and  reams 
of  statistics  to  put  before  the  House  or  the 
committee,  of  course,  your  contribution  is 
deemed  to  be  of  somewhat  less  value  than 
someone  who  has  reams  and  reams  of 
statistics. 

Yet  let  me  tell  you  something:  The  reason 
we're  here  is  not  to  become  experts,  at  least 
not  in  my  judgement.  The  reason  we're  here 
is  to  express  the  concerns  of  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Damn  it,  the  expres- 
sion of  concern  is  not  being  heard.  It's  being 
put  forth,  but  it's  not  being  heard. 

[2:00] 

On  February  28,  1968,  I  spoke  in  this 
House  for  the  first  time.  I  pointed  out  that 
there  were  problems  in  the  field  of  accom- 
modation; that  young  people  were  having 
difficulty  as  a  result  of  actions  of  the  federal 
government,  actions  which  freed  the  mort- 
gage interest  levels;  that  young  people  were 
beginning  to  face  difficulties  in  meeting  their 
mortgage  obligations. 

Since  then  we  have  gone  through  a  series 
of  programs,  one  after  the  other,  each  of 
which  has  compounded  the  problem.  We 
made  five-year  loans  to  them.  But  those  five- 
year   loans   didn't  help   them;   by  making   a 
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five-year  loan  you  assumed  that  they  would 
be  making  sufficient  money,  in  the  end,  to 
be  able  to  repay  it.  I  remember  telling  mem- 
bers in  this  House  that  this  was  nonsense.  If 
the  people  didn't  qualify,  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  marketplace,  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  distribution 
of  income.  Loaning  them  money  they  would 
have  to  repay  from  incomes  already  in- 
sufficient was  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 
So  we  went  into  land  banking  and  we 
opened  up  land  for  young  people.  No  sooner 
did  they  become  involved  in  that  than  we 
decided  we  ought  not  to  be  in  it,  because 
the  private  sector  cried. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  didn't  like  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  didn't  like  it;  so  we 
backed  out  of  that. 

We  used  to  lease  the  land,  and  at  least  on 
that  basis  the  fixed  payments  could  be  under- 
stood. They  did  have  to  conform  with  the 
income  capacities  of  the  families  involved. 
Then  we  stopped  doing  that. 

We  had  a  mortgage  corporation  that  should 
have,  and  could  have,  been  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  providing  interest  rates  considerably  lower 
than  the  interest  rates  being  offered  in  the 
free  market.  But  we  didn't  use  it. 

I'm  not  even  sure,  now,  that  it's  possible 
for  the  government  to  introduce  programs 
that  would  begin  to  meet  that  and  the  many 
other  needs. 

In  the  late  1960's,  we  spoke  about  land 
preservation.  We  said  there  was  ample  land 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  provide  that 
accommodation  I'm  speaking  about.  Yet  in 
actual  fact  what  we  were  doing  was  using 
the  wrong  land.  The  member  for  Brock  will 
understand.  We  were  building  on  the  very 
best  farm  land,  for  God's  sake,  and  we  were 
leaving  all  land  that  couldn't  even  grow 
stones  vacant.  A  little  bit  of  planning  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  resolving  that. 

It's  strange  that,  in  1978,  the  community  I 
represent  is  begging  the  government  to  let 
them  use  up  even  more  and  more  farm  land 
that  cannot  be  replaced.  Instead  of  saying, 
clearly  and  unequivocally:  "No,  you  can't  use 
it;  it  can't  be  replaced.  It  will  be  needed  for 
future  generations";  instead  of  just  making  a 
blanket  policy  and  saying  "no";  the  govern- 
ment procrastinates,  waits,  delays. 

If  the  government  told  them  that  they 
couldn't  do  this,  they  would  find  another  way. 
There  is  lots  of  land  available.  They  should 
not  be  able  to  use  the  single  most  important 
resource  we  have  for  the  production  of  food 
for  other  than  its  most  important  purpose, 
which  is  of  course  the  production  of  food. 


Yet  we  don't  tell  them  that;  there  is  no 
policy  across  the  province  to  enforce  this 
approach. 

When  I  came  into  this  House  we  could 
have  acquired  the  Niagara  Escarpment  and 
then  the  present  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr. 
Bennett)  could  not  have  messed  around  with 
it.  When  Gertler  made  his  report  we  could 
have  spent  the  money  necessary  to  acquire 
the  escarpment  for  the  recreational  needs  of 
future  generations. 

But  do  you  know  what  the  government 
told  us,  Mr.  Speaker?  We  can't  afford  it. 
That  was  in  the  days  when  the  budget  of 
Ontario  was  $2.8  billion  or  $3  billion.  Ten 
years  have  passed  and  the  budget  is  about 
$14  billion.  Strangely  enough,  had  we  done 
then  what  we  ought  to  have  done,  all  the 
debate  and  all  the  destruction  that  is  inevit- 
ably going  to  take  place  could  have  been 
avoided. 

And  where  did  the  other  $12  billion  go? 
Where  it  is?  Identify  it;  show  us  the  value. 
I  fail  to  see  it.  Every  time  we  proposed  a 
program,  whether  it  was  a  program  for  em- 
ployment, a  public  works  program;  no  matter 
what  we  proposed,  we  were  told  that  it  was 
outrageous,  the  cost  was  far  too  high.  Yet 
all  along  the  government  managed  to  manipu- 
late the  budget  from  $2,6  billion  in  1967  to 
almost  $14  billion  in  1978;  and  they  can't 
even  point  to  the  programs  that  came  into 
being  that  satisfied  the  additional  expenditure. 

Remember  all  the  arguments  over  the 
years.  The  arguments  we  had  in  this  House 
when  only  a  few  were  in  opposition  were 
over  the  need  to  provide  senior  citizens  with 
additional  financial  assistance,  because  ob- 
viously we  were  not  going  to  provide  them 
with  senior  citizen  accommodation  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  need.  Remember  the 
argument  that  went  on  week  after  week. 
There  they  were  living  well  below  the  poverty 
line  and  begging,  begging  the  government  to 
bring  in  a  program,  anything  to  subsidize 
them,  to  bring  them  up  to  a  level  that  would 
allow  them  to  buy  in  the  same  bloody  stores 
everybody  else  bought  in.  Finally,  as  a 
Christmas  present,  the  Premier  of  the  day 
rose  and  reluctantly  acknowledged  they 
should  perhaps  do  something  in  that  area.  He 
sent  a  cheque,  I  think  with  a  Christmas  card, 
to  all  the  senior  citizens  across  the  province. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Some  personally  delivered. 

Mr.  Deans:  Some  perhaps  were  personally 
delivered,  as  my  colleague  says. 

When  you  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  this 
place,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  do  wonder,  why 
things  are  so  bad.  The  questions,  the  prob- 
lems that  still  confront  us,  confronted  us  10 
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years  ago.  Some  of  them  have  been  met 
marginally.  We  now  have  an  OMSIP  or  an 
OHIP  program.  Some  people  may  even  think 
it's  overly  expensive. 

Mr.  Nixon:  OMSIP? 

Mr.  Deans:  OHIP.  It  was  OMSIP  and  it 
became  OHIP.  Let  me  tell  you  something, 
if  there  was  ever  anything  that  freed  people, 
it  was  the  knowledge  they  were  covered  in 
the  event  they  became  sick  or  in  the  event 
they  needed  medical  help.  We  may  question 
the  expenditure,  because  at  times  it  may 
have  been  mismanaged,  but  we  should  never 
question  the  value  of  a  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care  program.  It  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant thing. 

We've  a  long  way  to  go  now.  The  next 
budget,  the  one  I  will  read  about  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  will  probably  say  no 
more  than  the  budgets  that  have  come  in 
over  the  last  10  years. 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  this  government  doesn't  begin  now  to  put 
before  the  public  of  Ontario  the  kind  of 
direction  that  will  guarantee  we  will  in  fact 
be  using  our  resources  to  our  own  advan- 
tage; doesn't  put  before  the  government  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  programs  for  the  use 
of  renewable  energy  resources;  doesn't  recog- 
nize, maybe  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a 
tremendous  housing  crisis  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  reinstitute  the  Ministry  of 
Housing,  and  give  it  to  somebody  with  some 
sensitivity  and  allow  them  to  begin  the  neces- 
sary programs  to  meet  the  obvious  need;  if 
the  government  doesn't  place  before  the 
people  of  Ontario  in  their  next  budget  the 
programs  they  intend  to  use  to  stimulate  the 
economy  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  markets  all  over  the  world 
that  our  very  skilled  residents  can  produce 
for;  if  they  don't  move  out  of  this  place  and 
into  the  world  and  find  for  us,  the  people 
of  the  province,  the  kind  of  marketplace  that 
is  sitting  there  being  used  by  every  other 
nation,  then  they  will  have  failed  again;  and 
they  can't  afford  to  fail  again. 

The  government  can  afford  to  fail  again 
politically,  it  doesn't  matter  to  me.  They  can 
fail  if  they  like  in  that  regard.  But  they  can't 
afford  to  fail  the  people. 

When  we  can't  tell  our  kids  where  to  go 
for  work;  and  we  can't  tell  our  kids  what  to 
study  because  we  don't  know  what  will  be 
there  when  they  come  out  of  school;  when  we 
can't  tell  them  where  they  can  live  at  a  price 
they  can  afford;  when  we  can't  tell  them  the 
recreational  potential  of  the  province  is  being 
preserved;  and  we  can't  tell  them  we're  mov- 
ing into  new  and  innovative  energy  sources; 


when  we  can't  tell  them  they're  going  to  have 
a  clean  environment  in  which  to  raise  their 
children;  when  we  can't  tell  them  those 
things,  then  the  members  opposite  don't  de- 
serve to  be  in  government,  when  we  can't 
point  out  the  directions,  and  when  we  can't 
talk  about  the  goals,  we  can't  give  people  the 
kind  of  dreams  they  need.  People  will  respond 
to  any  challenge,  but  first  the  government  has 
to  present  the  challenge  and  they  have  to 
believe  in  it  themselves. 

The  members  may  recall  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate,  the  leader  of  this  party, 
in  doing  an  excellent  critique  of  the  budget, 
placed  before  them  an  amendment.  It's  an 
amendment  which  speaks  to  some  of  the 
things  I've  spoken  about.  It's  an  amendment 
that  says  to  the  government:  "Look,  there 
are  challenges  to  be  met,  obligations  to  be 
lived  up  to."  Why  doesn't  the  government 
challenge  the  opposition  to  oppose  them  on 
good  and  worthwhile  measures?  Why  don't 
they  take  their  chances  and  put  before  this 
Parliament  the  kinds  of  things  they  really 
believe,  as  a  government,  would  meet  their 
obligations  to  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  and  say  to  the  op- 
position: "Defeat  us  if  you  dare"? 

Why  isn't  the  government  confident  enough 
in  its  capacity  to  meet  those  challenges  to 
stand  up  and  say:  "We'd  rather  lose  than  do 
other  than  what  we  believe  to  be  right?" 
That  is  the  role  of  the  politician  today.  That's 
the  role  of  leadership  that  has  to  be  met. 

When  they're  considering  their  next  budget, 
they  might  take  into  account  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
(Mr.  Cassidy)  on  March  14  of  this  year  when 
he  moved  that:  "This  House  deplores  the 
continued  failure  of  the  government  to  under- 
take a  long-term  strategy  for  building  the 
strength  of  Ontario's  industrial  economy,  re- 
jects the  government's  proposals  for  yet  an- 
other handout  to  the  mining  industry  .  .  ." — 
and  they  might  add  to  that  incidentally,  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  a  number  of  other  places. 

They  might  add  those,  because  they  can't 
engage  in  handouts  and  win.  We're  not  big 
enough,  we  don't  have  the  fiscal  capacity.  We 
can't  compete  with  the  United  States.  If  they 
damn  well  decide  to  get  into  the  bidding 
war,  we,  my  friends,  go  down  the  drain.  So 
the  government  cannot  afford  to  be  involved 
in  the  kind  of  outbidding  that's  going  on  in 
an  effort  to  try  and  shore  up  the  economy. 
They  have  to  produce  markets  and  they  have 
to  produce  new  initiatives. 

Our  leader  said:  "We  reject  the  govern- 
ment's proposal  for  yet  another  handout  to 
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the  mining  industry  that  would  export  jobs 
from  the  north  through  the  blanket  exemp- 
tion on  foreign  processing."  Just  remember 
what  I  said  earlier.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  world  looked  to  Ontario  as  a  source  of 
raw  materials.  We  should  have  been  bright 
enough  then  to  recognize  that  if  they  needed 
our  raw  materials,  we  too  should  be  using 
them  to  produce  the  very  things  they  were 
producing  for  us  with  our  own  material;  but 
we  weren't.  It  may  not  be  too  late,  but  the 
government  better  begin  the  process  quickly. 
"We  oppose  the  government's  irresponsible 
manipulation  of  its  commitment  to  the  fund- 
ing of  municipal  government  which  will  add 
still  further  to  the  regressive  burden  of  prop- 
erty tax." 

Mr.  Laughren:  Still  at  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Boy  oh  boy;  property  tax.  I 
listened  to  the  previous  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  speaking  about  the  federal  govern- 
ment's duplicity  and  the  fact  that  the  fed- 
eral government  was  unfairly  transferring 
fiscal  responsibility  from  themselves  to  the 
province.  My  God,  if  this  government  were 
to  stop  and  look  at  themselves,  they  would 
see  they  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing  to 
the  municipalities,  systematically  transferring 
responsibility  to  the  property  taxpayer  with- 
out paying  proper  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
those  taxpayers  can  neither  afford  it  nor  does 
their  property  tax  bear  any  relationship  to 
their  ability  to  pay. 

"We  condemn  the  government's  failure  to 
finance  health  insurance  costs  in  Ontario  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  pay;  and  we  call  for 
immediate  action  to  create  jobs  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Ontario's"-then-"326,000 
unemployed." 

We're  going  into  another  winter.  More 
and  more  people  will  become  unemployed. 
The  government  can  tell  me  it's  not  all  their 
fault.  They  can  tell  me  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  help.  They  can  tell  me  it's 
happening  all  over  the  world.  They  can  tell 
me  anything  they  like  and  there  is  a  certain 
element  of  truth  to  all  those  things;  but  they 
can't  tell  me  what  they  have  done  to  try 
and  combat  theareas  into  which  they  could 
have  had  some  input.  They  can't  tell  me 
what  they  have  done  because  they  have 
sat  and  done  nothing. 

[2:15] 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others  that 
would  take  me  forever  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  can't  stay  forever,  the  gov- 
ernment really  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  this  political  party;  and  we  frankly  believe 
the  government  will  find,  as  time  goes  on, 


that  they  don't  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  coming 
to  the  end  of  a  very  interesting  session, 
interesting  not  so  much  for  what  we  did  but 
for  what  we  did  not  do. 

We  find,  as  we  prepare  to  go  home  to 
our  respective  constituents,  we  are  going  to 
have  some  interesting  times  explaining  to 
people  what  we  have  done  to  earn  our 
salaries  over  the  past  few  months.  People 
will,  I  suspect,  ask  us  what  does  happen  in 
Ottawa— which  is  probably  where  they  think 
we  work,  as  the  member  for  Wentworth 
points  out— but  once  they  have  remembered 
that  it  is  Queen's  Park,  they  are  going  to 
ask  what  happens  at  Queen's  Park  and 
what  did  we  do. 

We  are  going  to  have  quite  a  time  ex- 
plaining that  there  is  a  new  strategy  afoot 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Ontario. 
The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has  decided  that  the 
best  way  to  make  no  enemies  is  to  be  sure 
he  does  absolutely  nothing.  The  Premier 
believes  that  in  being  certain  not  to  move 
into  areas  of  tax  reform;  in  being  certain 
not  to  move  in  terms  of  employment  policies; 
in  being  certain  not  to  state  an  economic 
policy,  not  even  to  state  how  one  intends 
to  treat  the  matter  of  fiscal  responsibility— 
that  basically  the  less  he  does,  the  more 
friends  he  is  likely  to  make. 

You  will  remember  how  1978  started,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  very  interesting  to  think  back. 
You  will  recall  the  budget  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  being  brought  in  and  the  then 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  standing  up  where 
the  present  affable  fellow  happens  to  be  as 
his  successor,  and  saying  how  essential  it 
was  to  have  37%  per  cent  increase  in  OHIP 
premiums,  even  though  health  costs  them- 
selves hadn't  gone  up  even  a  fraction  of  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Uh,  uh! 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  had  gone  up  a 
fraction,  a  small  fraction  of  that  to  be 
absolutely  accurate. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Since  the  last  change? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  since  the  last  change. 
Members  will  recall  that  to  find  some  other 
way  to  raise  the  revenue  the  Treasurer  at 
that  time  thought  he  needed  was  con- 
sidered impossible.  Members  will  recall  when 
it  was  demonstrated  that  there  were  other 
possibilities  he  had  to  back  down.  The 
budget  Ontario  has  operated  with  this  year 
bears  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  the 
budget  that  was  presented  at  that  time.  The 
fundamental  revenue  change  had  to  be 
rescinded.  The  revenues  which  were  antici- 
pated at  the  time  never  materialized.   The 
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growth  that  had  been  predicted  for  Ontario 
did  not  happen.  The  deficit,  which  had  been 
trumpeted  as  one  of  the  lowest  in  years 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in  years 
once  all  the  facts  were  in. 
Mr.  Conway:  Typical. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  More  than  that  happened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Members  will  re- 
call how  we  went  through  Energy  minister 
after  Energy  minister.  We  eventually  got 
rid  of  one  who  admitted  when  he  left  that 
he  didn't  know  anything  whatsoever  about 
energy.  He,  of  course,  had  only  recently 
replaced  a  minister  who  didn't  have  to  admit 
he  knew  nothing  about  energy  because  it 
was  all  too  obvious. 

We  went  through  Environment  ministers  as 
well;  and  of  course  we  lost  a  Solicitor 
General.  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
going  through  this  list,  that  all  this  happened 
prior  to  September  or  October.  The  most 
recent  occasion  when  it  appeared  that  yet 
another  minister  might  be  shaky  was  of  course 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  Cantrakon  proposal. 
I  look  forward  to  the  location  of  that  par- 
ticular hotel  on  a  more  appropriate  site  and  I 
fully  expect  that  this  will  happen.  We  had 
this  marvellous  handling  of  the  matter  by 
the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett).  Dis- 
appointed as  he  must  be  that  his  government 
no  longer  does  any  housing,  he  had  to  find 
something  in  which  he  could  meddle  and 
create  a  certain  stir.  Of  course  we  know  what 
happened  to  that  particular  proposal.  We 
know  the  quality  of  the  minister  in  question. 

Mr.  Conway:  Bette,  is  omniscience  a  bur- 
den? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But,  you  know,  recently 
there  has  not  been  much  in  the  way  of  dis- 
turbances like  those  that  occurred  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  More  recently  the  gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  new  strategy.  They 
put  new  faces  in  the  sensitive  ministries  that 
were  under  attack  by  the  opposition. 

An  hon.  member:  Smiling  faces. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  made  the  member  from 
Woodstock  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr. 
Parrott).  He  puts  on  his  most  earnest  face 
whenever  he  comes  before  this  House.  At 
least,  he  had  the  good  judgement  to  take  the 
statement  issued  by  the  environment  critic 
for  the  Liberal  Party,  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)— 

An  hon.  member:  A  good  fellow. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —and  a  statement  suggested 

by  the  member- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Soon  to  be  Governor  General. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  —for  Beaches-Woodbine  (Ms. 

Bryden);  he  took  those  statements,  put  them 


together,  issued  them  as  his  own  and  claimed 
that  this  was  a  bold  new  innovation.  He  finds 
himself,  time  after  time,  deflecting  questions 
with  a  sort  of  innocent  look  and  saying,  "I 
have  just  started  here.  I  am  doing  my  best. 
These  are  difficult  questions  to  (handle.  We 
don't  know  exacdy  what  to  do  with  liquid 
industrial  waste."  Far  be  it  from  that  govern- 
ment— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  At  least  he  is 
honest. 

Interjections. 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  that  mean? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  know  what 
that  means. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —to  take  responsibility  after 
35  years  in  government.  The  previous  Minis- 
ter of  the  Environment,  the  late  and  lamented 
member  for  Burlington  South  (Mr.  Kerr)  said 
in  1970  in  this  House:  "If  industry  doesn't 
deal  with  the  matter  of  liquid  industrial 
waste,  then  the  government  will." 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Then  the  present  minister 
comes  in  and  makes  the  statement,  in  1978, 
that,  "if  industry  doesn't  deal  with  the  matter 
of  liquid  industrial  waste,  then  the  govern- 
ment will."  What  a  tremendous  advance  in 
eight  years. 

An  hon.  member:  He  wants  applause  for  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  comma  was  the  same; 
not  only  the  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  What  are  you  doing  as  a 
leader  over  there?  Nothing.  Your  party  is 
going  down  and  down. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  somehow  I 
seem  to  have  annoyed  the  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Did  he  miss  his  Valium  at 
noon? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  are  responding 
in  land. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  feel  strongly  about  this, 
Reuben? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —who  has  still  not  settled 
down.  I  can  well  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
that  minister  who,  after  all,  has  to  keep  track 
of  the  real  estate  dealings  of  some  of  his 
grantees;  who  has,  after  all— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  major  grantees 
are  the  federal  Liberals. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —to  figure  out  how  he  is 
ever  going  to  get  money  back  from  the  real 
estate  speculators,  who  for  all  we  know  may 
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be  in  Italy  at  the  moment  seeking  out  new 
kneecaps  to  attack. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He's  against  Italy 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  would  also  appear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  struck  a  nerve  with 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
Education  (Miss  Stephenson).  Heaven  knows 
she  has  enough  of  that  to  strike. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  means  they  are 
responsive  nerves,  which  is  more  than  you 
can  say. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister,  of  course,  who 
herself  was  prepared  to  annihilate  Bill  70 
virtually  single  handedly,  a  bill  rescued  only 
by  her  successor,  who  is  a  man— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —who  enjoys  the  respect  of 

labour- 
Mr.  Nixon:  And  rescued  also  by  the  Leader 

of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  rescued  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  On  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  min- 
ister wish  to  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  should  choose  his  words  more 
carefully.  He  should  adhere  to  the  five-letter 
word  which  is  very  important:  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That's  for  sure. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  What  do  you  know  about 
truth,  Bette? 

Mr.  Conway:  You  may  not  be  a  sterling 
example  in  that  regard,  Bette. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Will  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  please  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Why  doesn't  he  give  the 
party  to  the  member  for  London  Centre? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  can  only  presume  from  that 
that  the  minister  was  suggesting  that  I  do  not 
adhere  to  the  truth. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Not  in  that  state- 
ment, you  don't. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  certainly  resent  that  im- 
plication. I  will  tell  you  tnis,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Her  performance  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
has  given  pains  to  a  good  many  of  the  work- 
ing people  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  don't  know 
anything  about  labour  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Turn  the  party  over  to 
Peterson. 


Mr.  Bradley:  We'll  give  you  a  chance  in  a 
while. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  want  to  tell  you,  however, 
of  the  new  strategy  adopted  by  the  Premier. 
The  strategy  is  to  put  forward  friendly  faces 
such  as  that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment, who  then  says:  "My  goodness,  these 
are  all  new  problems.  We  never  heard  of 
them;  we  never  thought  of  them  before.  I  am 
doing  my  best." 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  particular 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  minister  stood  to- 
day and  pointed  out  that  he  could  not  answer 
my  question  on  waybills  at  Interflow  in 
Hamilton.  He  says  25  man-days  of  work  have 
been  spent  on  that  one  question  alone.  He  has 
told  me  why.  You  can  find  out  from  him  why 
it  takes  25  man-days  merely  to  find  out  how 
much  in  the  way  of  gallonage  has  gone  into 
Interflow,  how  much  has  gone  out,  where  it 
has  come  from  and  where  it  has  gone  to. 

Twenty-five  man-days  have  been  spent  to 
find  that  out.  Why?  Because  the  waybills,  all 
done  by  hand,  are  piled  up  veritably  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  minister  has  to  have  some 
poor  fouI  go  through  these  waybills.  The  way- 
bills themselves  describe  in  very  general  terms 
the  type  of  fluids  and  sludges  that  are  moved 
back  and  forth  in  Ontario.  The  utter  lack  of 
a  system  is  the  reason  it  is  taking  him  25 
days  to  answer  the  most  simple  and  straight- 
forward question,  and  he  still  doesn't  have  an 
answer. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  is  one  sludge 
that  I  wish  we  could  move,  and  it  is  that  one. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Of  course,  the  strategy  is 
that  he  stands  up  and  says:  <eI  am  doing 
my  best.  I  have  just  learned  of  the  problem, 
and  I  am  doing  my  best." 

We  have  the  remainder  of  the  same  stra- 
tegy; we  have  a  system  of  education  in  On- 
tario which  has  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  which  has  produced  students 
who  find  themselves  graduating  from  the  sys- 
tem in  one  way  or  another  with  no  hope  of 
employment  in  Ontario;  they  are  unsuited  for 
the  jobs  that  are  available. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  a  product  of  the 
Quebec  school  system,  you  may  say  that.  But 
Ontario  students  don't  say  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  find  ourselves  with  a 
so-called  composite  system  of  schools  that 
have  produced  nothing  of  value  for  the  money 
which  has  been  tossed  into  them. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  hogwash, 
and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  find  ourselves  with  com- 
plete waste:  a  school  system  which  has  for- 
gotten competition  and  excellence  and  which 
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in  many  ways  has  downplayed  core  cur- 
riculums,  with  the  exception  of  the  hastily 
prepared  notes  of  the  former  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation an  hour  or  two  before  the  speech  he 
knew  I  was  to  make  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  are  full  of  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Cynical,  snarling  Smith. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  then  have  the  spectacle 
of  the  same  person  who  made  such  a  catas- 
trophe of  her  tenure  in  Labour  becoming  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  she  has  the  gall— 
the  chutzpah,  I  would  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  acting  Speaker- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:   He  knows  what  it  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Snarling,  cynical  Smith. 
You  are  too  bitter  about  life. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —to  go  in  front  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  say:  "Write  to  me  with  the 
problem.  Tell  me,  what  are  the  problems  in 
education?" 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  And  they  did. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  sure  they  have.  Her 
predecessor  has  been  in  that  portfolio  for 
years.  Why  didn't  she  just  ask  him  what  the 
problems  were? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Because  I  believe 
in  democracy.  Unlike  you,  I  believe  in 
democracy. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  was  the  necessity  to 
go  to  the  people  of  Ontario?  She  is  a  new 
person  and,  after  all,  you  can't  blame  a  new 
minister  for  the  mistakes  of  the  old.  That's 
the  strategy:  affable  new  ministers  who  can't 
be  blamed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You  are  an  old  leader,  and 
you  haven't  learned  a  tiling:  you  should  quit. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  It's  all  true,  Reuben.  You 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Then  we  have  Energy.  My 
goodness,  what  an  inspired  choice  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Stuart,  go  find  a 
couch  somewhere;  that's  really  what  you 
need. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  are  you  making  in- 
decent suggestions  to  my  leader  for?  That's 
outrageous.  I  suspected  that  about  you  for 
a  long  time. 

[2:30] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Minister  of  Education 
has  just  suggested  that  we  go  and  find  a 
couch  somewhere.  I  want  to  tell  her  that 
that  remark  reminds  me  very  much  of  the 
story  of  Lady  Astor  who  said  to  Winston 
Churchill:  "If  you  were  my  husband,  I  would 
flavour  your  coffee  with  poison."  Then 
Winston  Churchill  remarked,   as  I  would  in 


a  similar  situation  with  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, "If  you  were  my  wife,  I  would  drink 
it." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  would  you  do  if  she 
was  on  your  couch? 

Mr.  Peterson:  There  would  be  no  room  for 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Thank  God. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Could  I  remind  all 
the  members  that  we  are  debating  the 
budget? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Is  this  your  swan 
song? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Because  I  make  reference 
to  the  minister,  she  mistakes  reference  to  an 
ugly  duckling  as  a  swan  song.  I  assure  her 
there  is  quite  a  difference.  I  shall  continue 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  admonition,  to 
return  a  little  closer  to  the  topic,  which  I 
believe  is  the  budgetary  policy  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  haven't  been 
anywhere  near  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  want  to  say  that  this 
stiategy  has  its  quintessential  application  with 
the  new  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld).  The 
new  Minister  of  Energy  stands  in  the  House 
and  answers  questions,  be  they  simple  or 
complex,  with  the  same  monotonous  mumble, 
the  same  affable  nod  of  the  head  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  gesture  to  the  spectacles 
which  he  carries  with  him.  Generally  speak- 
ing, he  has  managed  to  confound  the  issues 
in  such  a  way  that  few  people  in  the  press 
gallery  or  in  the  House  have  the  temerity  to 
ever  re-ask  a  question  or  ever  really  try  to 
get  an  answer. 

Mr.  Huston:  He  repeats  himself. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  point  out  to  you  that  a  very 
serious  situation  exists  in  the  field  of  energy 
which  we  were  discussing  today,  that  is  the 
whole  matter  of  the  pricing  policy  of  Hydro, 
a  matter  which  underwent  a  radical  change, 
a  change  that  will  cost  the  consumers  millions 
of  dollars;  particularly  the  ordinary  domestic 
consumers,  while  the  large  companies  con- 
tinue to  be  subsidized  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You're  the  financial  ex- 
pert on  energy  costs.  The  Globe  and  Mail 
told  you  all  about  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  has  rendered  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  into  some- 
thing resembling  a  prearranged  farce,  and 
that  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  happen  to  the 
board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You're  looking  for  an- 
other editorial  from  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You've  got  a  wee  burr  under 
your  saddle. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  None  the  less,  to  return  to 
my  main  point,  the  main  point  is  that  the 
government  has  adopted  a  posture  of  putting 
new  ministers  in  who  can't  be  expected  to 
know  anything  about  their  ministries;  and 
who  are  expected  to  take  no  blame  for  the 
errors  of  the  past  35  years.  This  strategy,  I 
must  say,  is  working.  It  is  working  because 
there  exists  in  Ottawa  at  the  moment  a  focus 
for  the  people's  anger  so  that  those  who  are 
angry  with  the  direction  of  our  society  and 
our  government  tend  to  focus  their  anger  on 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  country. 

The  Premier  of  Ontario  is  able,  instead,  to 
look  as  though  at  one  and  the  same  time  he 
is  somehow  in  opposition  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  country,  and  also,  his  errors  are 
somehow  minor  in  comparison  to  those  which 
people  seem,  according  to  the  Gallup  poll,  to 
think  are  happening  in  Ottawa.  What  we 
have  is  a  situation  where  the  strategy  is 
to  do  nothing  and  to  produce  new  ministers 
who  seem  to  be  learning  their  job  and  trying 
their  hardest.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
government  escapes  the  public  criticism 
which  it  deserves. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller).  Here  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  per- 
son who  walks  into  a  job  which  is  extremely 
important  to  Ontario,  namely  the  direction  of 
our  economy.  For  months  and  months  he 
gives  no  sense  of  what  direction  the  economy 
is  going  to  take.  He  has  produced  nothing  in 
the  way  of  employment  stimulation  in  On- 
tario. The  only  thing  this  government  has 
been  able  to  do  which  even  resembles  eco- 
nomic policy  is,  first  of  all,  to  permit  itself 
to  be  dragged  kicking  and  screaming,  by  Jack 
Horner  on  the  federal  scene,  to  give  money 
away  to  Ford.  I  gather  there  is  some  pos- 
sibility Ford  is  looking  for  yet  more  money 
for  yet  another  plant.  Economic  policy  is 
to  give  money  away  to  Hayes-Dana,  a  per- 
fectly solvent  company  that's  doing  extremely 
well,  an  American  company  with  a  branch 
here  in  this  country.  Now  they're  talking 
about  giving  away  another  $100  million  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Fine,  we  understand  there  may  be  instances 
where  incentives  must  be  given  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  fact  we  raised  those  matters  here  many 
times,  but  that  is  not  a  substitute  for 
economic  policy;  it  is  absolutely  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  economic  policy. 

You  will  remember  well  over  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  suggested  the  subsidy 
of  labour  rates  the  way  we  do  with  summer 
students,  to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  create 
new  jobs  in  this  country,  and  in  this  province 
particularly.  That  particular  type  of  subsidy 


would  go  a  long  way  towards  creating  em- 
ployment, especially  for  our  young  people  in 
Ontario.  The  then  Treasurer  rejected  that  on 
the  basis  it  would  be  using  provincial  money, 
and  that  the  benefits  which  would  flow  to  the 
public  treasury  would  flow  mostly  to  Ottawa. 
That  was  the  excuse  given  for  not  going 
ahead  with  this  type  of  subsidy  plan. 

That  was  a  heartless  excuse  at  the  time. 
It  is  even  more  heartless  now,  as  so  many 
of  our  young  people  have  come  out  of  their 
educational  training,  such  as  it  may  be,  and 
find  themselves  with  very  little  in  the  way  of 
work  they  can  do. 

We  need,  in  this  province — as  I  have 
stated  here  over  the  past  two  years,  during 
the  budget  speech  and  throne  speech  time 
after  time — we  need  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
where  it  is  we  want  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  good  enough  to  simply 
say  the  private  sector  will  do  it.  We  will 
give  away  lots  of  money  to  Ford  because 
they  look  like  they're  producing  2,600  jobs 
or  to  Hayes-Dana  because  it  involves  600 
jobs.  But  that  is  not  a  strategy.  A  strategy 
says,  first  of  all:  "What  fields  of  endeavour 
can  Ontarians  successfully  choose  in  which 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world?  Which 
are  the  fields  of  endeavour  in  which  we 
have  some  natural  advantage?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  There's  an  intelligent  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Go  back  to  sleep,  Reuben. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  This  has  been  said 
300  times  by  the  Treasurer;  he's  just  copying. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  a  need  in  the  province  for  pollution 
abatement  equipment,  just  as  an  example. 
Instead  of  standing,  as  the  previous  Minister 
of  Energy  used  to  do  and  say  conservation 
costs  jobs;  instead  of  suggesting,  as  the 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  (Mr.  Bernier) 
has  done  from  time  to  time,  that  pollution 
cleanup  costs  jobs;  we  have  to  look,  as  most 
sensible  people  would,  at  the  tremendous 
possibilities  that  exist  for  Ontario  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pollution  abatement  equipment 
and  the  new  technologies  related  thereto. 

Is  the  Treasurer  aware,  for  instance,  that 
research  Cottrell  (Canada)  Limited — which  is 
itself,  I  may  tell  you,  a  branch  plant  of  an 
American  company,  but  none  the  less  a  suc- 
cessful branch  here — employed  70  persons  in 
1974  in  the  design  and  manufacturing  of  air 
pollution  abatement  equipment.  They  have 
laid  off  58  of  these  workers  because,  and  I 
give  you  the  company's  words,  "The  govern- 
ment environmental  regulations  don't  have 
any  teeth."  That  is  the  reason  given  by  the 
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private  sector  for  having  to  lay  off  their 
workers.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  fewer 
jobs  today  in  the  manufacturing  of  pollution 
abatement  equipment. 

Mr.  Pope:  Garbage;  self-serving  garbage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You're  polluting  the  air  in 
here. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  we  are  going  to  give  away, 
as  is  suggested  Mr.  Speaker,  $100  million  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  then  I  will  tell 
you  this,  money  should  only  be  given  if  it 
will  be  spent  in  this  country  to  buy  Canadian 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Now,  there  is  a  terrific 
new  idea. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  should  say,  he's 
just  babbling  out  all  these  brilliant  new  ideas. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
this  year  is  planning  to  spend  in  this  country 
$1.2  billion  for  new  and  renewable  equip- 
ment. That  $1.2  billion  is  going  to  be  spent 
by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  on  equipment 
for  operations  in  this  country,  in  Canada 
generally.  The  $1.2  billion,  roughly  speaking, 
is  what  they're  going  to  spend  on  new  equip- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year,  on  renewal  of  plants 
and  on  repairs.  I  can  help  the  Treasurer  with 
that  figure,  if  he  likes.  It  is  for  operations  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  they  are  going 
to  spend  about  half  of  that  outside  the 
country;  most  of  the  larger  pieces  of  machin- 
ery are  to  be  obtained  outside  of  the  country. 

I  was  visiting  Texasgulf  and)  I  found  that 
the  mining  industry  had  to  buy  its  equip- 
ment outside  the  country.  They  are  buying 
these  big  pieces  of  mining  equipment  from 
Sweden,  from  Switzerland,  from  Germany, 
from  the  United  States,  from  Japan,  but  they 
are  not  buying  very  much  here.  They  even 
had  to  buy  a  process  to  obtain  zinc  from 
ore.  They  had  to  buy  a  process  from  Japan; 
and  Japan  doesn't  even  have  any  zinc.  Some- 
how or  other,  other  countries  are  now  be- 
coming better  than  we  are  at  what  should 
be  our  own  game;  namely  the  production  of 
mining  and  metallurgical  and  techniques; 
pollution  abatement;  energy-related  materials; 
communication  and  transportation  materials; 
and  of  course  all  materials  related  to  pulp 
and  paper. 

Let's  ask  ourselves  how  it  happened  that 
we  now  have  to  buy  our  equipment  abroad? 
At  one  time,  Ontario,  as  members  well  know, 
was  the  leading  producer  of  mine  machinery! 
Other  parts  of  the  world  beat  a  path  to  our 
door  for  our  expertise  and  our  technology. 
The  same  was  true  of  pulp  and  paper. 


How  did  we  lose  that?  Why  is  it  that  in 
some  instances,  we  seem  to  be  sending  more 
dollars  out  of  the  country  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery than  we  are  getting  for  selling  the 
ore?  How  did  it  happen? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
happened  as  follows:  There  existed  large 
machinery  companies  in,  let's  say,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden  and  Germany.  When  they  de- 
cided to  enter  the  world  market  to  sell  these 
machines,  their  governments  got  together  with 
those  companies  and  used  procurement  poli- 
cies which  guaranteed  that  the  governments 
would  buy  the  equipment  of  their  own  com- 
panies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  It  wasn't  Ontario  that 
did  that,  it  was  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Thus,  their  domestic  market 
gave  them  a  leg  up  in  the  world.  Based  on 
that  solid  base,  those  companies  were  then 
able  to  go  out  and  sell  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  common  way  of  referring  to  that  is  as 
a  nontariff  barrier.  In  other  words,  when 
someone  else  wanted  to  sell  to  Sweden, 
Sweden  said:  "No,  we  are  buying  from  our 
own  company."  When  someone  else  wanted 
to  sell  to  Germany,  they  said:  "No,  we  have 
to  buy  a  certain  amount  from  our  own  com- 
pany." That  has  been  the  policy  of  most  of 
our  competitors. 

Take  the  United  States,  with  its  famous 
defence  contracts  in  the  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars.  The  United  States  does  virtually 
all  its  procurement  within  the  United  States, 
allegedly  for  security  reasons. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  let  me  tell  you,  that 
does  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  for  their 
own  local  machinery  industry.  Yet  in  our 
own  country,  and  in  our  own  province,  we 
are  following  a  foolish  and  dangerous  course. 
That  is  to  try,  instead  of  setting  up  our  own 
nontariff  barriers;  instead  of  setting  up  our 
own  procurement  policies;— 

Mr.  Turner:  Provincial. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —our  own  set  asides;  the 
provincial  government  has  been  advising  Ot- 
tawa to  participate  in  an  agreement  to  lower 
nontariff  barriers  all  over  the  world.  In  ex- 
change for  this,  we  will  not  construct  any  of 
our  own.  That  sounds  good  if  you  think  in 
terms  of  sending  an  occasional  piece  of  equip- 
ment to  other  countries;  if  you  imagine  that 
those  countries  really  are  trying  now  to  open 
up  their  markets  to  Canadian  goods. 
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Personally,  I  don't  believe  they  will.  Per- 
sonally I  think  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  for 
us  to  buy  Canadian-made  equipment;  to  give 
our  manufacturers  their  domestic  market  to 
give  them  a  start;  to  set  up  our  own  procure- 
ment policies,  as  every  other  country  in  this 
world  has  done  and  not  be  such  babies— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  don't  you  tell 
your  friends  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —as  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  was  when  he 
stood  in  this  House  to  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  lower  nontariff  barriers  in  the  hope  that 
the  Germans,  the  Japanese  and  Swedes  and 
the  Swiss  would  do  the  same.  Nobody  really 
seriously  believes  that  they  will. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  don't  you  tell  your 
friends  in  Ottawa,  because  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  government  in  Ottawa, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food— 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You  have  had  a  lousy 
session  and  that  is  why  you  are  mad.  That 
is  why  you  are  so  cynical. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —is  mistakenly  seeking  a 
policy  which  will  in  fact  lower  barriers  in- 
stead .of  raising  them.  The  government  of 
Ontario  is  encouraging  the  government  in 
Ottawa  to  seek  a  policy  which  lowers  non- 
tariff  barriers.  That  is  what  the  minister  said 
the  other  day,,  and  I  will  send  his  statement 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in 
case  he  has  now  learned  how  to  read  it. 
[2:45] 

I'll  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  Ottawa,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  Ontario;  and  we  in 
Ontario  are  going  to  pay  dearly  for  this  mis- 
guided naivete,  which  suggests  that  we  ought 
not  to  raise  our  own  nontariff  barriers  in  the 
hope  that  the  Germans,  the  Swiss  and  so  on 
will  lower  their  nontariff  barriers.  That  is 
misguided  naivete. 

Mr.  Turner:  Why  don't  you  talk  to  the 
federal  government? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Once  the  Treasurer  begins 
to  understand  these  matters  and  once  he  gets 
a  better  grasp  of  economics  affairs— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  understand  them  a  lot 
better  than  you  do. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  is  obvious  that 
you  don't  know. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  — »I  trust  that  the  Treasurer 
will  talk  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  about  them. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  At  least  your  own 
critic  understands. 


Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  David,  teach  him  a  little 
bit  about  economics;  get  him  away  from  this 
garbage. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  are  faced,  therefore,  with 
a  situation  where  we  have  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  people  unemployed  in  this  province. 
We  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  education  which  ill  equips  the  people  who 
come  out  for  the  jobs  that  are  available.  We 
have  a  lack  of  growth.  Even  in  our  own 
manufacturing  area,  an  area  in  which  we 
ought  to  be  specialists,  our  growth  has 
fallen  behind  that  of  many  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  not  just  the  oil-producing  prov- 
inces. 

We  find  that  Ontario,  which  used  to  lead 
in  this  country,  now  has  fallen  behind  very 
sadly.  We  have  a  government  which  has 
decided  basically  to  drift,  to  do  absolutely 
nothing,  to  produce  nothing  that  might  cause 
controversy,  and  to  hope  that  it  can  hide 
behind  the  kind  of  political  difficulties  which 
are  now  occurring  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  hope  of  the  provincial  government  is 
that  it  can  escape  notice  somehow.  In  the 
short  run  that's  working.  In  the  short  run  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  they  have  somehow 
stopped  the  erosion  which  was  occurring 
when  they  were  losing  minister  after  min- 
ister and  having  to  shuffle  Environment  and 
Energy  twice  a  year,  when  there  were  resig- 
nations—and, of  course,  an  unfortunate  death 
occurred— forced  resignations  and  everything 
else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Stuart,  I'm  available. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  decline  has  stopped 
temporarily.  In  its  place  we  have  a  new 
strategy  of  doing  nothing  and  putting  for- 
ward affable,  pleasant  ministers  to  say  they 
are  trying  their  best  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That  is  a  lot  more  than 
can  be  said  about  you.  You  are  not  even 
affable.  You  are  a  very  unpleasant  person. 
Old  snarly,  cynical  Smith. 

Mr.  Turner:  Tell  us  what  happened  in  the 
Sault,  Stuart. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  strategy  is  going  to 
work  for  a  while.  But  I'll  tell  you  this,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Once  the  focus  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  no  longer  is  riveted  quite  so  fiercely 
on  Ottawa;  for  whatever  development  that 
may  occur  there,  once  the  focus  is  no  longer 
riveted  quite  so  firmly  on  Ottawa- 
Mr.  Watson:  Not  after  yesterday's  result. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —the  people  of  Ontario  are 
going  to  want  to  know  what  this  government 
has  been  doing  to  deal  with  the  economic 
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crisis  that  is  before  us.  At  that  point  they  are 
going  to  realize  that  we  have  had  a  public 
relation  type  of  government  rather  than  a 
government  that  actually  does  anything.  At 
that  point  they  are  going  to  realize  that  we 
have  a  Premier  who  gives  no  leadership 
either  at  first  ministers'  conferences  or  here 
in  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That's  a  joke. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That's  nonsense. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —but  simply  prefers  to  cover 
everything  over  and  to  avoid  questions,  to 
avoid  legislation,  to  avoid  policy,  thus  hop- 
ing to  avoid  political  difficulties. 

The  time  will  come,  and  I  am  confident 
of  that,  when  the  people  of  Ontario  will  re- 
cognize that  we  have  been  adrift  in  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Because  we  have  a  weak 
Leader  of  the  Opposition;  that's  why. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —that  we  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  mistakes  of  this  government, 
and  at  that  time  they  will  turn  upon  this 
government  with  a  vengeance.  Mark  my 
words:  They  will  turn  upon  this  government 
at  that  point,  because  they  will  recognize 
the  total  abdication  of  leadership  that  we 
have  had  over  the  past  35  years. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  won't  be  around 
to  see  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honour  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
Tespond  to  the  kind  words  the  two  opposi- 
tion critics  have  seen  fit  to  offer  in  support 
of  our  party  in  the  last  hour  and  a  half. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  so  few  New  Democratic 
Party  members  present.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
a  chance  to  respond,  both  sincerely  and  per- 
haps a  bit  with  tongue  in  cheek. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  at  a  wake. 

An  hon.  member:  The  cream  of  the  crop 
is  here. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  was  listening  to  the 
member  for  Wentworth,  a  person  about 
whom  I  think  we  should  say  nice  words 
today.  He  was  talking  about  the  personalities 
he  would  put  with  certain  words  as  he  started 
his  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Whom  does  the  member 
for  Wentworth  North  (Mr.  Cunningham) 
want  to  investigate  now? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  we  had  to  look  to 
one  word  that  in  many  of  our  minds  brings 
Ian  Deans'  name  to  our  minds  it  would  be 
"eloquence."  Eloquence  is  something  the 
member  for  Wentworth  has  had  a  great  deal 
of.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go.  I  understand 
the  problem.  He  really  was  the  best-dressed 
man   in  the   caucus   and,   sadly  enough,   he 


had  the  only  pin-striped  suit.  Lately,  of 
course,  his  leader  has  been  using  it,  I  under- 
stand he  wore  it  out  in  the  Sault  this  week, 
that  is,  if  the  member  for  Algoma  (Mr.  Wild- 
man)  is  to  be  believed. 

In  fact,  that  was  my  next  question.  Where 
is  the  member  for  Algoma? 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  He  is  still  campaigning. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Somebody  told  me  he 
was  up  there  in  the  north  looking  for  some 
good  old  northern  Ontario  crow  because  we 
understood  that  was  what  the  party  was 
going  to  eat  for  Christmas,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  has  brought 
down  the  price  of  turkeys  as  much  as  he  has. 

We  share  a  number  of  things,  the  member 
for  Wentworth  and  I.  We  share  a  Scottish 
background.  I  luckily  have  mine  leavened 
with  something  else.  I'm  a  mixture  of  both 
the  founding  races. 

I'm  reminded  of  Stephen  Leacock's  com- 
ment. In  one  of  his  books,  Stephen  Leacock 
said  that  when  he  looked  at  two  of  the  three 
founding  races  in  this  country,  he  always 
likened  the  English  and  the  Scots  to  the 
ocean  liners  of  his  day.  He  said  that  in 
every  ocean  liner  there  was  an  Englishman 
up  on  the  bridge  peering  over  the  horizon 
wondering  where  they  were  going  to  go, 
while  down  in  the  hold  there  was  a  Scots- 
man as  an  engineer  getting  them  there.  I 
thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  one. 

I  share  with  him  too  the  friendship  for 
many  members  of  this  House.  Perhaps  at 
Christmastime  we  should  drop  our  partisan- 
ship a  bit  and  remember  that  we  are  usually 
friends  when  the  bell  rings  and  we  leave 
this  room— and  we  are.  I  think  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  who  is  not 
here  today  and  thank  God  one  day  for  his 
using  his  better  judgement. 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   One  of  those  rare  days. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Some  will  be  surprised 
to  know  he  took  me  to  the  hospital,  if  they 
recall. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He  regrets  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  he  regrets  it. 
There  he  was  trudging  through  the  snow 
and  the  slush  into  Wellesley  Hospital  drag- 
ging me.  He  had  no  shoes  on,  running  in 
there  in  his  socks  and  his  hockey  pants,  no 
shirt,  just  suspenders,  dragging  me  in.  I 
still  had  my  shirt  on,  at  least,  and  my  hockey 
pants  and  my  shoes.  This  was  in  March 
1976,  at  the  height  of  my  popularity  with 
the  hospitals  in  Ontario.  At  the  height  of 
that  popularity,  he  brought  me  in  the  door 
and  in  a  loud  voice  he  said  to  the  receiving 
group,  "I  have  the  Minister  of  Health  here. 
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He's  had  a  heart  attack."  I  want  all  mem- 
bers to  know  that  up  to  that  point  I  hadn't. 

I  tell  that  story  because  for  all  that  we 
call  each  other  names,  for  all  that  we  in- 
volve ourselves  in  good  honest  debate,  I  do 
suspect  that  most  of  us  share  many  bonds 
of  friendship  and  common  understanding. 
This  is  the  arena  for  us  to  forget  those  tem- 
porarily, but  at  Christmastime  I  would  hate 
to  let  the  occasion  pass  without  saying  that 
I  have  a  warm  feeling  for  my  departing 
friend  from  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  sound  like  him.  Why 
don't  you  retire  too? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  honestly  say  there 
is  hardly  one  member  I  don't  like.  I  had  to 
qualify  that.  I  could  go  on  with  a  good 
number  of  things  the  member  for  Wentworth 
said,  but  I  think  honestly  right  now  I  will 
skip  some  of  them  because  he  isn't  here. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  things 
the  Liberal  leader  said  today.  If  I  listened 
to  those  fellows  I  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion we  live  in  the  worst  spot  in  the 
world.  He  told  me  about  the  great  lack  of 
opportunity,  and  I  point  out  the  fact  remains 
that  this  year  has  seen  us  have  a  4.2  per  cent 
real  growth  in  this  province  compared  to  a 
two  per  cent  average  over  many  years— not 
bad;  the  largest  increase  we  know  of  in  jobs 
year  over  year  for  many  times,  154,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  bad. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Not  bad.  The  only  prov- 
ince in  Canada  that  showed  a  month  over 
month  increase  in  employment  in  the  month 
of  November  was  Ontario.  Not  bad. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Fifteen  per  cent  of  our 
young  people.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  our  young 
people. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  spite  of  all  the  gloom 
I  heard  from  that  side. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  in  spite  of  your  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  anything  good  has  hap- 
pened it  is  probably  due  to  federal  policy. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  talked  about  the 
Cantrakon  site  and  suggested  we  should  find 
another  one.  I  know  why  he's  suggesting  we 
should  find  another  one.  We  keep  getting 
letters  from  his  friend  telling  us  where  to 
buy  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He's  your  Metro  organizer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  hurts.  That  must  hurt. 

An  hon.  member:  You  should  know  how  to 
deal  with  friends. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  talked 
about  my  colleague  here,  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  your  friend,  not  mine, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  is  my  friend.  I  hope 
he's  yours.  He  should  be.  The  member  talked 
about  him  coming  in  here  with  a  sincere  face 
and  how  the  Premier  chose  him  because  of 
his  face  and  me  because  of  my  face.  I  want 
to  tell  the  member  one  thing:  At  least  he 
chose  us  because  we  had  one  face,  not  two 
like  some  people  around  here. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Let  the  record  show  the 
Premier  nodded  approvingly. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  your  style. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Talking  about  faces,  I 
wonder  how  much  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position lost  last  night.  I  wonder  how  much 
he  lost  in  the  Sault  last  night.  I  did  a  little 
arithmetic.  By  my  count  there  were  15,889 
PC  votes  last  night,  10,107  NDP  votes,  4,504 
Liberal  votes.  That  comes  to  30,500. 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  50  per  cent  increase.  That 
is  fantastic. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  want  to  point  out  that 
if  one  multiplies  30,500  times  15  per  cent, 
which  is  the  requirement  for  the  deposit,  the 
Liberals  got  14.75  per  cent  of  the  vote  last 
night. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  demand  a  recount. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  We  were  trying  to  save 
you  some  money. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  was  part  of  our  restraint 
program,  the  saving  of  public  money. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Premier,  I'm  going 
to  have  to  stop  this. 

Hjon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  keep  on  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  One  of  the  last  moves 
I'm  going  to  make  today  before  we  adjourn 
is  to  introduce  a  supplementary  estimate  for 
the  Liberal  Party  to  cover  the  election  losses 
in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by-election  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  mean  you  didn't  get 
enough? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Favouritism. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  was  a  little  worried.  I 
hope  to  goodness  Hansard  didn't  get  the 
interjection  I  had  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  spent  10  times  what  we 
did  in  1977  and  you  still  don't  have  a 
majority. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  friend  talked  a  lot 
about  the  fact  that  many  of  us  are  unsuited 
to  our  jobs.  He  is  a  psychiatrist;  he  should 
know.  Certainly  he  is  the  greatest  example 
of  a  man  being  unsuited  I've  ever  run  into. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  said  kindly  and 
constructively. 

Mr.    S.    Smith:    That's    pretty    hilarious. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  was  laughing  all  the 
way  through  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's 
speech.  I  picked  up  one  or  two  gratuitous 
insults  from  the  honourable  member  in  the 
course  of  the  last  hour,  and  I  just  thought- 
it's  not  like  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  heard  a  few  myself 
when  I  came  in  and  I'm  smiling. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  told  me  I 
smile  too  much.  Everybody  has  told  me  I'm 
too  nice.  I  thought  the  member  should  under- 
stand the  car-dealer  side  of  me  for  a  while. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  talked  about  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  being  the  focus 
today  for  the  anger  of  the  Canadians  and 
of  course  that  reflected  anger  was  ruining  his 
chances  in  Ontario.  If  I  were  studying  psy- 
chiatry I  would  say  he  had  done  a  bit  of 
rationalization. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Right. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  through  with  the 
preamble. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  people  of  Clinton  love 
you. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Forty-five  pages  from 
here  we're  going  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You're  kind  of  medium-rare 
now. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You've  already  been  done, 
I'm  afraid. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  you'll  take  the  balance 
of  it  as  written,  I'll  be  quite  happy. 

An  hon.  member:  Dispense. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Table  it.  We'll  read  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  going  to  go  through 
it   a   little   faster  than   I    anticipated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  is  enjoying  every 
minute  of  this.  Don't  leave.  , 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  take  those  pills  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Don't  leave  us.  Smile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  St.  George 
is  leaving. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  going  to  talk  a  bit 
about  the  budget  because  I  thought  that's 
what  we  were  here  for.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  man  who  introduced  this  budget  for  just 
a  moment,  the  previous  member  for  Chatham- 
Kent  (Mr.  McKeough).  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  six  tough  years  and  the  six  budgets  that 
man  brought  into  the  province,  because  I 
think  they  have  been  an  example  to  the  rest 


of  Canada;  in  fact,  I  heard  other  provinces 
saying  so. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  is  getting  his  rewards 
now. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Darcy  McKeough  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  long  before  it  was 
fashionable,  long  before  anyone  else  was  twig- 
ging to  it,  understood  the  need  to  control  the 
rising  cost  of  government.  He  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  something  about  it  and  he  did. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  did  a  wonderful  job. 
From  1971  they  just  did  a  wonderful  job. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  a  brief  five  years, 
he  reduced  the  growth  in  provincial  govern- 
ment spending— 

Mr.  Peterson:  Let's  talk  about  Charlie 
MacNaughton.  There  was  a  good  Treasurer. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  don't  you  make  a 
speech  for  Charlie  MacNaughton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How's  your  import  re- 
placement program  in  your  business?  I  didn't 
know  you  were  such  an  importer. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Oh,  golly,  we've  done  real 
well. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  What  I  liked  were  the 
stickers  the  Liberals  were  handing  out  in  the 
Sault,  printed  in  the  States. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  No,  no,  they  were  printed 
in  the  Sault  on  paper  bought  in  the  States. 

Hon.  F.   S.  Miller:    Did  I  get  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  you're  not  serious? 
Do  you  have  one  there? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  was  given  one  that 
said,   "Printed  in  Oshkosh,"  or  something. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  went  to  the  printer 
and  it  turns  out  he  uses  paper  that  comes 
from  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  see. 
Hon.   F.   S.   Miller:   Obviously,   no   matter 
where  they  were  printed,  no  one  read  them. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Check  on  the  source  of  the 
paper  you  print  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly. 
Hon.   F.   S.   Miller:    We  were  really  very 
lucky— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  was  referring  to  his 
own  company. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — to  have  the  kind  of 
Treasurer  we  had  and  whose  work  I  inherited. 
This  budget — 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  the  way,  what  about  your 
Detroit  pollsters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no — Ann  Arbor. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  Premier  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  please  allow  the 
Treasurer  to  continue. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  I  put  on  these  rose- 
coloured  glasses,  maybe  I'll  see  you  all  in  a 
little  happier  mood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I'm  in  a  very  happy 
mood. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Does  that  look  better? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  looks  great. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  certainly  looks  better 
that  way.  It's  the  first  time  I've  ever  seen 
him  with  any  colour  in  his  face. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  come  on.  It  doesn't  give 
you  any  more  foresight,  anyway. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  look  like  Elton  John. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Well,  the  day's  almost 
over. 

[3:00] 

When  Mr.  McKeough  introduced  his  last 
budget  in  March,  he  had  four  key  objectives. 
He  identified  them  at  the  first  ministers'  con- 
ference on  the  economy  held  last  February. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  To  get  a  triple  A  rating  so  you 
big  spenders  can  do  your  thing. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  were  to  encourage 
price  stability,  improve  the  business  climate 
and  increase  private  investment,  to  promote 
exports  and  replace  imports  and  to  reduce 
regional  priorities. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  he  cleverly  reduced  the 
dollar  to  84  cents  and  bailed  out. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ontario,  working  with 
the  feds,  has  initiated  a  number  of  actions  to 
do  that;  for  example,  the  Shop  Canadian 
program  as  it's  now  called  and  the  work  on 
price  stability  by  checking  the  growth  in  the 
consumers'  and  province's  spending.  We've 
done  a  great  deal  to  introduce  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  investment.  The  examples  of 
mining  and  other  ways  that  we  have  done 
this  in  the  last  budget  are  there  to  be  seen. 

If  the  members  want  to  look  for  examples  of 
how  to  stimulate  jobs  for  those  most  in  need, 
OYEP,  the  Ontario  Youth  Employment  Pro- 
gram, was  probably  the  most  successful  youth 
or  employment  program  ever  introduced. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Very  bad  example. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Summer  students  are  not  the 
most  in  need.  Summer  students  are  in  need 
but  there  are  others. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  only  real  final  limi- 
tation was  money.  Forty-two  thousand  young 
people  had  jobs  this  summer  because  of  that 
program. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  There's  a  lot  of  unemploy- 
ment this  winter.  It  is  winter,  you  know. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  mining  industry  had 
its  bill  passed  just  this  week,  Bill  29.  The 
seven  per  cent  tax  was  taken  off — 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position heard  the  Speaker.  I'm  behaving 
myself. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  didn't  have  the  courtesy 
to  be  here,  Mr.  Premier,  and  you  could  have 
been. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  ask  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  what  time  his  flight  leaves? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  generally  keep  quiet  when  the 
other  fellows  speak. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  that's  what  happened 
during  my  speech,  didn't  it,  Mr.  Treasurer? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Most  of  the  time.  Most 
of  the  time  I  was  writing.  But  it's  nice  to  see 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  lose  his  temper. 

Other  examples  include  the  elimination  of 
the  seven  per  cent  retail  sales  tax  taken  off 
hotel  accommodation  till  December  31,  1979; 
a  100  per  cent  tax  credit  for  new  jobs  in 
industrial  research — all  those  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Created  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  jobs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  about  the  balanced 
budget? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  turn  will  come  soon, 
but  I've  had  some  chance  to  bring  some 
of  my  beliefs  to  this  position.  I  carry  on  many 
of  Mr.  McKeough's  measures  and  beliefs.  I 
am  an  economic  conservative  and  the  mem- 
bers know  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Of  course.  Whatever  that 
means. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant thing.  I  do  go  home  most  weekends 
to  the  little  businesses  our  family  still  owns. 
Little  businesses,  yes.  I've  got  them  there. 
A  farm — you'd  understand  the  farm,  Bob, — 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes.  That's  cheap. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Stuart,  you  are  unhappy 
today. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  -Santa's  Village,  which 
is  a  small  business- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Little  elves. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  -the  lodges.  But  I  be- 
grudge every  penny  I  give  to  this  province, 
every  penny  I  send  to  the  Treasurer  of  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  about  that  yellow  Cor- 
vette? Is  that  what  you  drive  home? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  drive  that  in  the 
riding  because  I  have  to  drive  a  suitably 
humble  car  in  my  riding.  Besides,  does  the 
member  know  of  any  other  vehicle  that 
would  be  recognized  on  the  main  street  of 
every  town  in  my  riding,  without  me  having 
to  talk  to  everybody? 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  don't  like  to  talk  to 
people?  You  don't  want  to  talk  to  your  own 
constituents? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Of  course,  I'm  not  like 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  don't  have 
to  talk  to  myself  all  the  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  want  to  be  able  to  be 
recognized  without  having  to  talk  to  people. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  he's  hearing  voices  in 
his  head,  it's  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yesterday  must  have  up- 
set you  a  bit,  Stuart. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  did.  Falling  short  of  that 
15  per  cent,  I  just  snapped  out  of  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  send  over  $10.20. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You're  just  saying  what 
you  believe. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  There  were  many  other 
things  I  could  have  said  today.  I  could  have 
talked  about  the  Ford  deal,  a  deal  both 
parties  have  criticized. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  were  dragged  into  it 
by  Horner. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Oh,  not  by  any  means. 

I  might  point  out,  having  been  privy  to 
that  deal,  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  been  there,  he  would  have  noticed  how 
often  the  federal  government  welched  on  the 
way  down.  That's  one  of  the  juiciest  verbs  I 
can  think  of. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  should  thank  them  for 
letting  you  announce  it  for  them. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  members  should 
talk  to  the  workers  in  Chatham-Kent,  talk 
to  the  workers  in  Windsor.  Ask  the  member 
from  Windsor  if  he  doesn't  think  it  was  a 
good  idea.  Ask  if  the  people  down  there  who 
are  going  to  be  employed  think  it  wasn't  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  said  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  members  should 
think  about  the  import  replacement  that  that 
one  move  made. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  supported  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Liberals  supported 
it?  Oh,  that's  interesting  to  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  would  have  given 
away  50  per  cent,  if  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  have  repealed  the 
land  speculation  tax.  Some  of  the  members 
disagreed  with  it.  I'm  glad  to  see  the  Liberal 
Party  basically  agreed  with  that  move.  It  was 
a  measure  that  had  a  time  and  place. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  chutzpah. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Chutzpah,  yes. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  agreed. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I've  had  more  lawyers 
in  this  province  come  to  me  and  say,  "For- 
get about  the  dollars  and  cents.  In  one  stroke, 
you  have  eliminated  more  red  tape  than  any- 
thing else  we've  ever  seen  happen  before." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  put  it  in  in  the  first 
place? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  We  put  it  in  at  a 
time  when  the  members  probably  would 
agree  that  something  was  needed. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  He  wasn't  around  here  then. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  are  talking  about 
incentives  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
We've  unfrozen  the  equalization  factors  for 
next  year  and  are  making  an  important  move 
towards  property  tax  changes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Long  overdue. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  attended  the  first 
ministers'  conference  on  the  economy  in 
December  and  stressed  the  need  to  get  rid 
of  internal  Canadian  barriers.  In  this  case, 
perhaps  I  would  agree  with  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  to  some  degree  that  we  need 
a  Canadian  market.  But  we  need  our  prov- 
inces to  recognize  that  the  industrial  base 
right  now  is  in  Ontario.  If  they  hope  to  see 
a  Canadian  base  or  a  Canadian  industry,  we 
have  to  learn  to  give  some  preferences- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  Larry  Grossman. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —to  Canadian  industry 
and  support  it,  even  if  it  means  supporting 
this  province  and  our  people. 

I    had   a   chance    to   go   to   Europe,    and 
although    I    listened    to    all    the   gloom    and 
doom  from  members- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Several  times.  And  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  the  Premier. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —it  was  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  see  ourselves  through  other  eyes 
and  to  realize  how  well  our  own  steps  and 
financial  responsibilities  are  appreciated 
abroad.  That's  an  important  thing  to  do  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  can  borrow  as  many 
Deutschmarks  as  we  like,  I  guess. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Recently,  my  colleague 
the  Honourable  Douglas  Wiseman,  brought 
forth  the  discussion  of  the  ABC's  report,  the 
Agencies,  Boards  and  Commissions  report, 
talking  about  the  elimination  of  46  of  them. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  man  benefited  more 
from  geography  more  than  anyone  else. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  did  a  little  research  on 
that,  a  little  research  as  to  how  we  got  into 
too  much  regulation  of  government  and  I  bet 
some  of  the  members  have  never  done  it.  I 
discovered  how  far  back  government  regula- 
tion went  in  our  own  history.  It  went  right 
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back  to  the  days  of  the  camel  caravans.  The 
members  will  recall  that  those  camel  cara- 
vans went  to  the  east  and  picked  up  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh  and  brought  coffee  in  the 
other  direction.  They  carried  a  lot  of  coffee 
in  urns.  Do  the  members  remember  that?  The 
trouble  was,  these  camel  caravans  drank  the 
coffee  as  they  went  along  and  they  left  behind 
all  this  rubble  on  the  desert,  all  those  coffee 
urns.  So  the  first  regulation  was,  there  should 
be  no  left  urns. 
I  just  lost  my  job. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Thank  God. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  will  wind  up  by  say- 
ing- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  about  Syncrude? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  Syncrude;  $160 
million.  The  members  were  telling  us  yester- 
day we  shouldn't  have  sold  it.  I  would  love 
to  read  back  through  the  House  records  when 
the  members  told  us  we  shouldn't  have 
bought  it  in  the  beginning,  that  it  wasn't  the 
kind  of  thing  the  province  of  Ontario  should 
do. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  chance  to  make  money, 
and  you  gave  it  away. 

Mr,  S.  Smith:  I  am  embarrassed  for  the 
Premier.  Aren't  you  glad  they  made  you  go 
up  100? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  1975,  Stephen  Lewis 
said,  "It's  almost  beyond  belief  that  Ontario 
and  Canada  entered  into  a  consortium  in  this 
kind  of  a  position."  The  member  for  Carleton 
East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  had  a  lot  of  comments 
about  her  belief  we  were  hoodwinked  by  the 
oil  companies  into  making  a  deal  with  equity 
which  should  never  have  been  made.  It's 
very  nice  to  see  those  same  people  asking  us 
why  we  sold  it  at  all.  One  of  the  great  things 
about  making  money  in  life  is  not  when  to 
buy,  it's  when  to  sell.  Any  fool  can  buy;  but 
you've  got  to  know  when  to  sell.  We  were 
in  that  place. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  said  you  could  have 
made  more  if  you'd  kept  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Any  fool  can  buy;  but  a 
lucky  one  can  sell  at  a  profit. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Both  of  the  members 
ended  up  with  an  attack  on  this  government 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
in  this  government.  Let  me  tell  you,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Ontario  in  this  gov- 
ernment was  never  shown  better  than  it  was 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Same  old  bunch. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  On  March  7,  Hon. 
Mr.   McKeough  moved  that  this  House  ap- 


proves  in   general   the   budgetary   policy   of 
the  government. 

On  March  14,  Mr.  Cassidy  moved  that  all 
the  words  after  "that"  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  added  thereto: 

"this  House  deplores  the  continued  failure 
of  the  government  to  undertake  a  long-term 
strategy  for  building  the  strength  of  On- 
tario's industrial  economy;  rejects  the  govern- 
ment's proposals  for  yet  another  handout  to 
the  mining  industry  that  would  export  jobs 
from  the  north  through  the  blanket  exemp- 
tion on  foreign  processing;  opposes  the  gov- 
ernment's irresponsible  manipulation  of  its 
commitment  to  the  funding  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, which  will  add  still  further  to  the 
regressive  burden  of  property  tax;  condemns 
the  government's  failure  to  finance  health 
insurance  costs  in  Ontario  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay,  and  calls  for  immediate  action 
to  create  jobs  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Ontario's  326,000  unemployed." 
[3:15] 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Cassidy,  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes 

Bounsall,  Breaugh,  Bryden,  Cassidy,  Charl- 
ton, M.  Davidson,  M.  N.  Davison,  Deans,  di 
Santo,  Dukszta,  Germa,  Grande,  Laughren, 
Lawlor, 

Lupusella,  MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  Makar- 
chuk,  Martel,  McClellan,  Philip,  Renwick, 
Swart,  Warner,  Young,  Ziemba,— 26 

Nays 

Ashe,  Auld,  Baetz,  Bernier,  Birch,  Bradley, 
Breithaupt,  Campbell,  Conway,  Cunningham, 
Davis,  Drea,  Elgie,  Gaunt,  Gregory, 

Grossman,  Havrot,  Henderson,  Hodgson, 
Johnson,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Kerrio,  Lane,  Leluk, 
MacBeth,  Maeck,  McCaffrey,  McCague,  Mc- 
Guigan, 

McNeil,  F.  S.  Miller,  G.  I.  Miller,  B.  New- 
man, W.  Newman,  Nixon,  Norton,  Parrott, 
Peterson,  Pope,  J.  Reed,  T.  P.  Reid,  Riddell, 
Rotenberg,  Rowe, 

Scrivener,  G.  E.  Smith,  S.  Smith,  Stephen- 
son, Sweeney,  J.  A.  Taylor,  G.  Taylor,  Turner, 
Villeneuve,  Walker,  Watson,  Welch,  Wise- 
man, Worton,  Yakabuski— 60. 

Ayes  26;  nays  60. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion 
by  Hon.  Mr.  McKeough,  which  was  agreed 
to  on  the  same  vote  reversed. 
[3:30] 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  before  I  leave  the  chair, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  all  of  the  members  and  all  of  the  staff  of 
the  House  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  holi- 
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day  season  and  to  thank  them,  one  and  all, 
for  their  co-operation  and  their  assistance. 
The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  took  her  seat  upon  the 
throne. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Hon.  Mrs.  McGibbon:  Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  Legislative  Assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

First  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  11,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Vital  Statistics 
Act. 

Bill  29,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mining  Tax 
Act,  1972. 

Bill  70,  An  Act  respecting  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Occupational  Safety  of  Workers. 

Bill  103,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Condominium 
Act. 

Bill  114,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Child  Welfare 
Act. 

Bill  122,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Co-operative 
Corporations  Act,  1973. 

Bill  137,  The  Metric  Conversion  Statute 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1978. 

Bill  147,  An  Act  to  amend  the  University 
of  Toronto  Act,  1971. 

Bill  148,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  Museum  Act,  1975. 

Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  168,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Niagara 
Parks  Act. 

Bill  179,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  Act,  1972. 

Bill  183,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Planning 
Act. 

Bill  184,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  Act,  1974. 

Bill  186,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners 
Act,  1972. 

Bill  187,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corpora- 
tions Information  Act,  1976. 

Bill  191,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Executive 
Council  Act. 

Bill  192,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Bill  193,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Ontario 
School  Trustees'  Council  Act. 


Bill  194,  An  Act  to  amend  and  repeal 
certain  Acts  administered  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Bill  195,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  199,  An  Act  to  amend  the  County 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  202,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Residential 
Premises  Rent  Review  Act,  1975  (2nd 
session). 

Bill  203,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  208,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Pyramidic 
Sales  Act,  1972. 

Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Bill  Pr44,  An  Act  respecting  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Town  of  Whitchurch-StouffVille. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
we,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 
subjects  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  session  assembled, 
approach  Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of 
unfeigned  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and 
humbly  beg  to  present  for  Your  Honour's 
acceptance,  a  bill  entitled  An  Act  granting 
to  Her  Majesty  certain  sums  of  money  for 
the  Public  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1979. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  doth  thank  Her  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept  their 
benevolence  and  assent  to  this  bill  in  Her 
Majesty's  name. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  pleased  to  deliver  the  following  gracious 
speech: 

PROROGATION  SPEECH 

Hon.  Mrs.  McGibbon:  Mr.  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  it  is 
my  duty  to  bring  to  a  close  this  second  session 
of  the  31st  Parliament  of  Ontario,  a  session 
marked  by  hard  work  and  rewarded  by 
steady  progress  in  numerous  areas  of  public 
concern.  While  some  few  matters  remain  to 
be  resolved,  still  it  can  be  noted  that  the 
program  outlined  by  the  government  last 
February  has  largely  been  accomplished. 

Our  province  has  continued  to  play  a 
full  and  vital  role  in  issues  of  national 
interest  and  concern.  This  role  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  creation,  this  fall,  of  a 
new    Ministry    of    Intergovernmental    Affairs 
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to  provide  direct  liaison  between  Ontario  and 
other  governments,  at  all  levels. 

At  the  conference  of  first  ministers,  a  week 
before  the  start  of  this  session,  a  10-point 
proposal  by  Ontario  received  endorsement, 
for  the  most  part,  as  the  framework  of  a 
national  strategy  for  job  creation  and  economic 
recovery.  That  agreement  was  actively  pur- 
sued at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  first  ministers 
at  the  end  of  November. 

Ontario's  commitment  to  the  agreement 
was  largely  implemented  in  the  1978  budget 
presented  to  this  assembly  on  March  7,  which 
put  into  effect  initiatives  on  which  the  prov- 
ince could  take  action  on  its  own. 

Two  measures  in  particular,  namely,  sus- 
pension of  t\e  seven  per  cent  retail  tax  on 
accommodation  and  introduction  of  a  tourism 
awareness  program  by  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism,  have  been  enthusiastically 
accepted  and  are  playing  a  part  in  reversing 
the  current  deficit  in  the  provincial  tourism 
account. 

To  counter  the  trade  deficit  in  manu- 
factured goods,  the  ministry  also  set  its  sights 
on  replacing  $10  million  worth  of  imports 
to  Ontario  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by 
more  aggressive  promotion  of  domestic 
marketing  opportunities.  This  initiative  is  in 
addition  to  the  province's  participation  in  the 
Shop  Canadian  campaign  launched  in  May. 

As  well,  Ontario  took  part  in  a  federal- 
provincial  economic  stimulation  program, 
whose  main  feature,  a  six-month  reduction 
of  the  retail  sales  tax  by  three  per  cent,  was 
directed  toward  bolstering  consumer  and 
business  confidence. 

Some  23,000  employers  in  the  private  sector 
took  advantage  of  the  Ontario  youth  employ- 
ment summer  program,  which  created  a  record 
of  more  than  39,000  jobs  at  a  cost  to  the 
government  of  $25  million.  At  the  same  time, 
the  duration  of  the  program  was  extended 
this  year  from  16  weeks  to  25  weeks,  and  the 
subsidy  to  employers  increased  from  $1 
to  $1.25  an  hour. 

In  the  permanent  job  market,  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  is  working  to 
bring  renewed  focus  to  apprenticeship  train- 
ing, to  counter  the  serious  shortage  of 
skilled  workers  in  the  province,  and  is  meet- 
ing with  encouraging  response.  The  program, 
funded  by  the  government  of  Canada,  em- 
phasizes private-sector,  employer-sponsored 
training  at  the  local  community  level. 

Ontario's  comprehensive  family  law  reform 
legislation  was  proclaimed  on  March  31, 
bringing  into  force  a  modern  code  of  justice 
in  economic  relations  between  spouses  and 
among  other  persons  in  the  event  of  family 
disputes. 


A  higher  rate  of  fees  for  jurors  who  serve 
on  long  trials  has  been  set,  to  alleviate  the 
difficulties  imposed  on  many  people  in  meet- 
ing this  important  civic  obligation. 

A  new  Securities  Act  and  complementary 
commodity  futures  legislation  has  received 
royal  assent. 

A  major  overhaul  of  the  Liquor  Licence 
Act  includes  a  provision  to  raise  the  legal 
drinking  age  to  19,  effective  December  31. 
Concerns  about  alcohol  abuse  in  our  society 
are  reflected  in  stricter  laws  on  drinking  and 
driving  which  now  call  for  a  three-year  sus- 
pension of  a  driver's  licence  on  the  third 
conviction. 

Amendments  to  the  Ministry  of  Correc- 
tional Services  Act  provide  for  exchange  of 
service  agreements  with  the  government  of 
Canada  and  assumption  by  Ontario  of  re- 
sponsibility for  parole  in  provincial  institu- 
tions. A  new  system  of  earned  remissions  by 
inmates  is  a  positive  addition  to  the  progres- 
sive community  service  focus  of  a  number  of 
existing  correction  campaigns. 
[3:45] 

Significant  protections  for  children  in  our 
society  are  embodied  in  reforms  to  nine  acts 
dealing  with  children's  services.  Among 
them,  major  revisions  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Act  incorporate  provisions  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  as  well  as  for  in- 
dependent  legal    representation    of   children. 

The  progress  continues  in  consolidating 
and  streamlining  children's  services  as  much 
as  possible  within  a  single  ministry.  Recent 
changes  include  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
for  children's  probation  services  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Community  and  Social  Services  un- 
der a  new  Children's  Probation  Act,  which 
came  into  force  on  July  1 . 

Two  interim  reports  from  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs  and  one 
from  the  royal  commission  on  electric  power 
planning  attest  to  the  continuing  high 
priority  given  by  members  of  this  House  to 
the  problems  and  costs  of  meeting  Ontario's 
future  energy  needs. 

A  new  Indian  Commission  of  Ontario  has 
been  created  as  the  provincial  participant 
in  tripartite  consultations  with  the  Indian 
community  and  the  federal  government.  This 
tripartite  forum  will  negotiate  issues  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  Indian  community.  It 
responds,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  interim 
report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the 
northern  environment,  brought  down  in  April 
by  Mr.  Justice  Patrick  Hartt,  who  has  been 
named  the  province's  first  Indian  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  government  set  to  work  early  in  the 
year  to  meet  its  commitment  to  develop  com- 
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prehensive  tenant  protection  provisions  with 
the  publication  of  a  green  paper.  The  op- 
portunity thus  provided  for  public  debate 
and  response  was  supplemented  by  a  review 
of  the  policy  throughout  the  spring.  Finally, 
at  the  end  of  October,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced combining  the  residential  aspects  of 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  with  a  revised 
form  of  the  present  rent  review  program. 

The  new  Residential  Tenancies  Act  also 
breaks  new  ground  in  that  it  marks  the  first 
attempt  at  writing  the  law  in  layman's  lan- 
guage as  part  of  the  drive  for  a  more 
straightforward  or  "deregulated"  approach  in 
carrying   on   the   government's   business. 

The  culmination  of  this  process  of  open 
consultation  and  debate  will  be  in  the  en- 
actment of  a  body  of  law  that  prescribes 
a  fair  and  smoother  course  in  future  land- 
lord-tenant relations.  In  the  meantime,  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  rent  review  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  apply. 

All  legislation  dealing  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  has  been  consolidated  into 
a  single  body  of  law.  The  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  fashioned  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
royal  commission  on  the  health  and  safety 
of  workers  in  mines,  was  first  introduced  in 
October  1977.  The  bill  has  been  the  subject 
of  detailed  scrutiny  and  extensive  debate. 
Substantive  amendments  now  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House. 

The  legislation,  applying  as  it  does  to  the 
vast  majority  of  workers  in  Ontario,  rep- 
resents a  significant  advance  in  safeguarding 
the  health  of  Ontario's  working  men  and 
women,  on  whom  the  continued  strength 
and  progress  of  our  society  must  rest. 

Earnings  eligibility  ceilings  and  maximum 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  were  in- 
creased on  July  1.  New  benefits  in  minimum 
compensation  for  temporary  or  permanent 
disability,  as  well  as  pension  increases  and 
other  allowances  for  dependants,  were  also 
introduced. 


The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  is  un- 
dertaking two  watershed  projects  in  eastern 
Ontario  in  conjunction  with  the  South  Nation 
River  Conservation  Authority.  The  projects, 
announced  in  June,  are  part  of  a  land  recla- 
mation and  resource  development  plan  to 
improve  the  economic  productivity  of  the 
area.  A  federal-provincial  agreement,  signed 
at  approximately  the  same  time,  covers  a 
five-year  forest  industry  and  job  creation 
program  also  directed  towards  improving 
the  economy  in  eastern  Ontario. 

Conscientious  efforts  have  been  made  in 
all  ministries  to  improve  relations  between 
government  and  the  public,  in  keeping  with 
stated  policies  on  better  "customer  service" 
and  "deregulation."  As  well,  tljere  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  provision  of  services 
in  French,  ranging  from  the  publication  of 
documents  and  information  for  the  public 
to  legislation  providing  for  French-language 
court  trials. 

As  indicated  by  this  summing  up,  this 
session  has  produced  achievements  from 
which  honourable  members  may  derive  no 
small  sense  of  satisfaction.  In  declaring  the 
session  prorogued,  may  I  commend  you  on 
the  reasoned  debate,  the  give  and  take 
and  the  sense  of  duty  to  the  public  interest 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  activities  of  the 
past  10  months. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
warm  and  sincere  greetings  to  you  all  and 
to  your  families  for  a  happy  holiday  season. 

In   our  Sovereign's  name,   I  thank  you. 

God   bless   the   Queen   and   Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker  and  hon- 
ourable members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that 
this  Legislative  Assembly  be  prorogued  and 
this  Legislative  Assembly  is  accordingly  pro- 
rogued. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  3:52  p.m. 
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(See  page  6286) 

USE  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES  HOMES  FOR  SPECIAL  CARE 

137.  Mr.  Van  Home:  Will  the  Attorney  178.  Mr.  McClellan:  How  many  mentally 
General  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  gov-  retarded  persons  are  living  in  homes  for 
ernment  relies  on  external  legal  services  as  special  care?  How  many  of  these  are  children? 
opposed  to  reliance  on  its  own  legal  services  How  many  of  these  children  are  involved 
by  providing  the  following  information:  1.  in  an  educational  program?  How  many  men- 
The  number  of  occasions  over  the  past  two  tally  retarded  persons  living  in  homes  for 
years  when  external  legal  services  have  been  special  care  are  involved  in  workshops  sup- 
contracted  for  by  each  ministry,  the  names  ported  by  the  ministry's  mental  retardation 
of  firms  or  individual  lawyers  involved  and  community  programs  division,  and  how  many 
the  cost  to  the  government  in  each  instance.  are  not  involved  in  any  program  of  any  kind? 
2.  In  each  instance  will  the  ministry  indicate  (Tabled  December  6,  1978.) 
why  the  government's  own  legal  personnel  Hon#  Mr  Norton:  As  of  August  1978, 
were  unable  to  undertake  the  assignment?  based  on  information  from  the  Ministry  of 
(Tabled  November  2,  1978.)  Health,    there    were    1,366    developmentally 

Hon.   Mr.   McMurtry:   The   answer   of  the  handicapped  persons  being  accommodated  in 

Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  to  question  homes  for  special  care  ( 1,052  in  nursing  homes 

137  is  attached  in  the  form  of  a  volume.  and  314  in  residential  homes).  The  Ministry 

See  sessional  paper  289.  of   Health   only   included   people  under   the 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques-  heading   developmentally  handicapped  those 

tion  cannot  be  specifically  given.   However,  wno  are  admitted  to  homes  for  special  care 

the  basis  for  the  use  of  outside  lawyers  is  as  from  MR  facilities, 

follows:  There  are  a  total  of  325  children  in  homes 

1.  The  breadth  of  provincial  involvement.  for  specjal  care  (321  in  nursing  homes  and 

2.  It  is  an  impossibility  by  sheer  volume  of  four  in  residential  homes). 

staff  required.  Twenty    children    are    involved    in    educa- 

3.  Particular  expertise  is  needed  in  various  tionai  programs  (16  from  nursing  homes  and 
areas  of  the  law.  four  from  residential  homes). 

4.  To  avoid  apparent  conflicts  of  interest  As  of  February  1978,  320  mentally  retarded 
between  crown  and  citizens.  persons    were    involved    in    workshops    sup- 

KELLY  COMMISSION  ON  ARBITRATION  P0^  b^  **  mifs}%'    ,  -  ,        .    i            t 

*~*      w     wm  w   «  -j    t    -     ,,,      ,,  The  majority  ot  MR  children  in  homes  tor 

171.     Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  1.  Could  the  Minis-  special   care  have  physical  handicaps.   Basic 

try   of  Labour  inform  the  House  when  the  stimulating  programs  are  provided  for  about 

Kelly  commission  on  arbitration  was  set  up  l<m          ons  who  are  not  invoived  in  edu- 

and   when   the   report   was   tabled   with   the  cational  or  workshop  programs, 
government  r  2.  Would  the  ministry  provide 

information  as  to  the  number  of  people  em-  Ann  SPTT  T 
ployed  by  the  commission  and  what  the  final 

expenditure  of  the  commission  was?  (Tabled  180.     Mr.    Foulds:    Will    the    Minister    of 

December  4,  1978.)  the  Environment  report  to  the  Legislature  all 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:   1.  The  Kelly  commission  the  details   he   has,   for   the   record,   on  the 

on  arbitration  was  established  on  December  sulphuric  acid  spill  which  occurred  in  Thunder 

16,  1976,  and  the  report  was  tabled  with  the  Bay  on  Monday,  November  6?  In  his  reply, 

Clerk  on  October  23,  1978,  as  sessional  paper  would    the    minister    answer    the    following 

214.  questions:   What  caused  the  spill?  How  ex- 

2.  Other  than  the  commissioner  there  were  tensive  was  the  spill?  How  quickly  was  the 

no  persons  employed  by  the  commission.  The  sulphuric  acid  contained?  How  was  it  neu- 

final    expenditure    of    the    commission    was  tralized   and   contained?   How  was   the   acid 

$24,659.08,    broken   down    in    the   following  removed  from   the   site?  Where  was  it  dis- 

manner:  posed  of?  How  much,  if  any,  of  the  neutralized 

Commissioner's  fees  $21,594.00  and   un-neutralized   material   remains?   Were 

Expenses    519.70  any  wells  in  the  area  monitored  and  tested? 

Report  Were   any  damaged?  What  plans   are  there 

(a)  Typing     762.33  for  further  monitoring  of  the  site  of  the  spill? 

(b)  Printing  1,050.00  When  does  the  ministry  expect  the  site  to 

(c)  Mailing    733.05  return    to    normal?    What    recommendations 

have  ministry  officials  made  as  a  result  of  this 

$24,659.08  incident?  (Tabled  December  7,  1978.) 
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Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  spill  occurred  when 
a  grain  train  partially  overran  a  derailer,  then 
derailed  and  jack-knifed  into  a  unit  train  of 
tank  cars  containing  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
adjacent  track.  The  Canadian  Transport  Com- 
mission is  currently  investigating  the  cause 
of  the  derailment. 

Approximately  300  tons  or  33,500  gallons 
of  93  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  was  spilled 
into  1,400  yards  of  ditch  that  runs  parallel 
to  the  Thunder  Ray  Expressway. 

The  containment  was  effected  in  3  and  a 
half  hours  from  the  time  of  the  derailment, 
despite  the  problems  associated  with  tracing 
the  flow  of  the  acid  in  the  dark  and  the  need 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  personnel  in- 
volved. 

Containment  was  accomplished  using  earth 
dikes  placed  across  the  ditch  with  pebbled 
lime  placed  on  the  upstream  face  of  the  dikes 
to  prevent  erosion  of  the  dikes  by  the  acid. 
Caustic  soda  with  large  amounts  of  water  was 
used  in  neutralizing  the  acid. 

Vacuum  sewage  trucks  owned  by  a  local 
firm  were  used  to  remove  the  neutralized 
material. 

The  neutralized  material  was  discharged 
in  a  controlled  manner  to  the  Kaministikwia 
River.  This  ensured  adequate  dilution  of  the 
material  so  that  it  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  river.  The  alternative,  which 
would  have  been  far  less  cosdy,  would  have 
been  to  allow  the  neutralized  material  to  flow 
by  gravity  to  the  Neebing  River.  As  there  is 
far  less  dilution  in  the  Neebing,  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  the  safer  route  of  trucking  it  to 
the  Kam  River. 

The  vacuum  trucks  involved  pumped  as 
much  of  the  liquid  out  as  possible  so  that 
substantially  all  of  the  liquid  in  the  ditch 
was  removed.  The  trace  that  remains  is  tied 
up  in  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
and  is  now  frozen  solid.  The  spring  runoff 
through  the  ditch  should  remove  the  remain- 
ing traces  of  the  neutralized  material.  Minis- 
try of  the  Environment  personnel  will  moni- 
tor the  ditch  during  the  runoff  period.  The 
CNR  has  agreed  to  return  the  area  to  its 
former  condition  when  the  ground  becomes 
workable  in  the  spring  (remove  the  last  traces 
of  the  dikes,  grade  the  banks  of  the  ditch, 
etc.). 

Wells  at  six  residences  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  acid  spill  were  sampled  on  two  occasions 
with  no  sign  of  any  contamination.  A  test 
well  was  drilled  10  feet  from  the  ditch  on 
the  east  side  near  the  CPR  rail  lines.  Samples 
from  this  test  well  have  shown  no  signs  of 
contamination.  Samples  will  continue  to  be 
tested  from  the  test  well  until  it  freezes. 


The  Canadian  Transport  Commission  is 
currently  investigating  the  cause  of  the  de- 
railment. The  resulting  report  should  contain 
recommendations  that  will  assure  that  inci- 
dents of  this  type  will  be  minimized.  The 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  will  review  their 
recommendations  and  comment  on  them. 

One  recommendation  that  has  come  for- 
ward to  date  is  that  all  carriers  of  dangerous 
commodities  should  be  prepared  to  appoint 
one  spokesman  for  their  organization  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  containment  and 
clean-up  operations  and  accrued  expenses. 
This  will  greatly  improve  communications  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  so  that  action  for  containment 
and  clean-up  operations  can  proceed  quickly 
and  orderly. 

INCREASE  IN  G.I.S. 

181.  Mr.  McClellan:  How  many  pension- 
ers in  Ontario  will  have  their  current  eligibility. 
1.  for  supplementation  under  the  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act;  and  2.  for  subsidiza- 
tion under  the  Homemakers  and  Nursing 
Services  Act,  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  the  federal  guaranteed  in- 
come supplement?  How  much  money  does 
the  minister  expect  will  be  "saved"  as  a  result 
of  the  reduced  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
these  two  statutes  as  a  result  of  the  guaran- 
teed income  supplement  increase?  (Tabled 
December  8,  1978.) 

182.  Mr.  McClellan:  What  increases  in 
municipal  homes  for  the  aged  rates  will  take 
place  as  a  result  of  the  recent  increase  in  the 
guaranteed  income  supplement?  How  much 
additional  money  will  be  collected  from  mu- 
nicipal homes  for  the  aged  residents  as  a 
result  of  additional  charges  resulting  from 
the  guaranteed  income  supplement  increase? 
(Tabled  December  8,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  To  answer  question  181: 
1.  General  welfare  assistance:  The  number 
of  general  assistance  cases  with  OAS/GIS 
income  is  estimated  at  approximately  250 
cases. 

Since  general  assistance  regulations  call  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  $20  to  be  deducted 
from  entitlement,  annual  expenditures  will  be 
reduced  by  approximately  $60,000. 

2.  Homemakers  and  nurses  services:  Exact 
data  on  the  number  of  aged  clients  of  home- 
makers  and  nurses  services  are  not  available, 
but  we  estimate  the  number  to  be  approxi- 
mately 400.  A  policy  decision  has  not  yet 
been  announced  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  $20  increase  on  this  program. 

To  answer  question  182:  There  are  two 
levels  of  care  provided  in  municipal  homes- 
residential  care,  and  extended  care. 
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Residential  care:  Persons  in  residential  care 
with  sufficient  resources  are  expected  to  pay 
for  the  full  cost  of  their  care.  Residents  with 
limited  resources  only  partially  pay  for  their 
care  to  the  extent  that  their  income  exceeds 
the  $45  a  month  comfort  allowance. 

Accordingly,  the  $20  increase  will  result 
in  an  estimated  $1.2  million  in  annual  revenue 
from  partial  pay  residents.  Of  this  amount, 
the  municipality  will  share  $0.4  million,  leav- 
ing the  provincial  share  at  $0.8  million. 

Extended  care:  A  policy  decision  has  not 
yet  been  announced  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  $20  increase  on  the  extended  care  rates. 

However,  recent  extended  care  rates  have 
been  determined  by  a  formula  which  permits 
OAS/GIS/GAINS-Aged  recipients  to  pay 
their  per  diems  and  still  be  left  with  $45  a 
month  discretionary  income.  If  this  formula 


continues  to  apply,  the  $20  increase  would 
permit  a  66  cent  increase  in  the  extended 
care  per  diem,  resulting  in  annual  revenue 
of  $1.9  million. 

PROVINCIAL  LEASES  IN  QUINTE  AREA 

186.  Mr.  O'Neil:  Would  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  table  a  list  of  all  pro- 
vincial leases  now  in  effect  in  the  Quinte  area, 
listing:  ministry;  location;  owner;  government 
agency;  rent  paid;  square  footage;  date  lease 
entered  into;  expiry  date;  whether  space  was 
or  was  not  obtained  by  tender;  what  lease 
includes  or  does  not  include?  (Tabled  Decem- 
ber 13,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  preparation  of 
the  answer  will  be  time-consuming  and  can- 
not be  obtained  within  the  14  calendar  day 
limit. 
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